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p.  30S,  1.  15  from  the  hcHom^for  design,  to  read  desien  to. 

p.  S59y  1.  SS,  to  the  word  **  treason,"  ihould  he  affixed  the  following  Note : — As  to  which,  see 
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603.  Trial  of  Datid  Dowkie*  for  High  Treason;  at  a  Special 
Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer^  holden  at  Edinburgh 
September  5th  and  6th :  34  GhsoiiGE  III.  a.  d.  1794.t 


Edinburgh  Friday,  September  5thy  1794. 
Present,— Lord  President,  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Eskgrove,  Mr.  Baron 
Norton,  Lord  Swinton,  Lord  Dunsinnan. 

Ccuntel/or  the  Cronpn,— The  Lord  Advocate, 
Mr.  Solicitor  Genera),  Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr. 
Dundas. 

Agent. — ^Mr.  Warrender. 

Counsel  for  the  Prisoner.— Mr.  Cullcn,  Mr. 
John  Clerk,  Mr.  Fletcher  to  assist. 

Agent  Mr.  John  Dillon. 

Clerk  (^  Arraigns. — ^You,  the  prisoner  at 
the  har,  these  good  men  that  you  shall  hear 
called,  and  personally  appear,  are  to  pass  be- 
tween our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and  you, 
upon  the  trial  of  your  life  and  death ;  if,  there* 
fore,  you  will  challenge  them,  your  time  is  to 
speak  unto  them  as  they  come  t6  the  book  to 
be  sworn. 

The  Jury  were  then  called  as  follows : 
Geo.  Gardner. — Prisoner ,  I  challenge  him. 
John  Bell.—Pra.  I  challen2e  him. 
David  Clark. — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
William  Hunter.-^Prw.  I  challen^  him. 
Thomas  Muir. — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
Alex.  Houston. — Pris,  I  challenge  him. 
Benjamin  YuU. — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
Daniel  Smith. — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
James  Carfrae. — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
Sir  William  Forbes. — Prif.  I  chaTleuge  him. 
1.  Robert  Young  (of  Queen  SUee(  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh)  w4^  Sworn. 
Alexander  Wallace;— Prti.  I  challen^him. 
John  Mitchell,— Prii.  I  challenge  him. 

*  See  the  case  of  Robert  Watt  in  the  pre- 
ceding Volume  p.  1167. 

t  Takeu  in  Short-hand  by  Mr.  Blanchard. 
Of  this  case  another,  but  imperfect,  account 
was  publbhed  similar  to  that  of  Watt's  trial, 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  ante.  Vol.  83. 
p.  1167.  ' 
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John  Scougall, — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
John  Homer, — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
Tho.  Hutchinson,— Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
Archibald  Campbell, — Pris.  I  challenge  himk 
George   Kinnear, — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 

9.  Wflliam  Fraser  (of  Kirkbraehead  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  of  the  county  of  Edin- 
Durgh)  was  sworn. 

John  Andrew,— Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
William  Lamb,— Pris.  I  challenge  him. 

3.  William  Fettes  (of  Princes-street,  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh)  was  sworn. 

William  Scot,— Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
James  Rannie, — Pris.lz  hallengehim. 
James  Jameson, — Prts.  I  challenge  him. 

4.  James  Lindsay  (of  Quality-street,  Leitb, 
wine  Merchant)  was  sworn. 

Alexander  Sheriff, — Pris.  I  challenge  him, 
Alexander  Kinnear, — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 

5.  James  Hamilton  (of  Princes- street,  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  upholsterer)  was  sworn. 

a.  Alexander  Ponton  (of  Canal-street  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  wri^ht)  was  sworn. 

David  Deuchar  (of^  High-street,  in  the  city 
of  Edinburffh,  seal-engraver)  was  sworn. 

8.  CharKs  Robinson,  (of  Princes-stree^ 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  painter)  was  sworn. 

0.  George  Rae  (of  Leid)-wynd,  in  the  parish 
of  Canongate,  candle    maker)  was  sworn. 

10.  John  Bonnar  (of  St.  David-street,  io 
Ae  dty  of  Edinburgh,  painter)  was  sworn. 

11.  David  Milne  (of  Queen-street,  in  tKd 
city  of  Edinburgh,  merchant)  was  swora 

Fran.  Buc.Sydeserff,—Prit.  I  challenge  him. 
James  Price, — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
18.  John  Black  (of  Turk's  Close,  in  the  city 
of  Eoinburgh,  woollen-draper)  was  swom. 
List  o>  the  Jury. 


Robert  Young. 
William  Fraser. 
William  Fettes. 
James  Lindsay. 
James  Hamilton. 
Alexander  Fontup. 


David  Deudiar. 
Charles  Robertson. ' 
George  Rae. 
John  Bonnar 
David  Milne» 
John  Black. 
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Clerk  of  Arraigns,^  Count  these.  [He 
then  called  over  the  names  of  the  Jurors 
sworn :  tkty  were  accordingly  counted.! 

Cierk  qfAmdgns^-^tyerfXndke  proclama- 
tion. 

Cfycr.— Oyez.  If  any  one  can  inform  my 
lords,  the  king's  attorney  genera],  or  this  in- 
quest now  to  be  taken,  of  the  high  treason, 
whereof  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  in- 
dicted, let  them  come  forth,  and  they  shall  be 
heard ;  for  now  the  prisoner  stands  at  the  bar 
upon  his  deliverance,  and  all  others  that  are 
bound  by  recognizance  to  give  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,let  them  come 
forth  and  give  their  evidence,  or  else  they  for- 
feit their  recognizance ;  and  all  jurymen  that 
have  been  called,  and  have  appeared,  and  are 
not  sworn,  may  depart  the  conrt. 

CUrk  if  Arraigns, — David  Downie,  hold 
«p  your  hand  (which  he  did). 

Clerk  of  Arraigm  to  the  Jury. — Gentle- 
men, you  that  are  sworn,  look  upon  the  priso- 
ner, and  hearken  to  his  charge ;  he  stands  in- 
dicted by  the  name  of  David  Downie,  late  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  not 
having  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart,  nor  weigh* 
ing  the  duty  of  his  allegiance,  but  bein^  moved 
as  a  false  traitor  against  our  lord  the  kmg,  and 
whoUy  withdrawing  the  cordial  love  and  true 
and  due  obedience,  fidelity,  and  allegiance, 
which  every  true  and  faithful  subject  snould, 
and  of  right  ought  to  bear,  towaras  our  lord 
the  king,  and  wickedly,  maliciously,  and 
traiterously,  contriving  to  break  and  disturb 
the  peace,  and  to  change,  subvert  and  over- 
throw the  government  happily  established  in 
this  kin^om,  and  to  excite,  move,  and  raise 
insurrection,  and  rebellion,  and  to  depose  our 
lord  the  king  from  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  put  him  to  death,  on  the  first 
day  of  March  last,  and  on  divers  other  days. — 

The  first  overt  act  is,  that  he,  on  the  first  of 
March,  did  maliciously,  wickedly,  and  traiter- 
ously meet,  conspire,  consult,  and  agree  to 
cause  and  procure  a  meeting  of  divers  subjects, 
to  be  assembled  and  held  within  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  name  of  a  con- 
vention, for  the  purpose  of  assuming  to  them- 
selves, at  such  meeting,  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation,  over  this  kingdom,  in- 
dependent, and  in  defiance  of  the  autliority, 
and  against  the  whole  of  the  parliament  of 
this  kingdom,  and  of  subverting  and  altering 
the  rule  and  government,  and  deposing  our 
lord  the  king  from  the  government  and  royal 
state. 

The  second  overt  act  is,  that  he  met,  and 
consulted  to  insti^te,  incite,  encourage,  and 
persuade  the  subjects  of  our  lord  the  king,  to 
cause  and  procure  divers  meetings  and  as- 
semblies,  for  the  purpose  of  choosmg  dele- 
gatesTrom  among  themselves,  to  meet  in  a 
meeting  under  the  name  of  a  convention,  to 
be  held* for  the  purpose  of  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  government,  and  legisla- 
tion, and  of  deposing  the  king. 

The  third  overt  act  is,  that  he  met  and  as- 


sembled to  choose  a  convention  to*  be  held, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  redress  national 
grievances,  by  usurping  to  themselves  the 
power  of  government  and  legislation  of  this 
kin»lom,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
parliament 

The  fourth  overt  act  is,  consulting  to  bring 
about,  in  such  convention,  to  be  held  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  an  alteration  and 
change  in  the  mode  of  representation,  and  in- 
stigating and  inciting  persons  to  send  dele- 
gates to  such  convention,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  fifth  overt  act  is,  that  he  conspired,  with 
otlier  false  traitors,  by  force  to  oblige  the  king 
to  alter  the  measures  of  government,  and  to 
comply  with  certain  unlawful  demands,  pro- 
positions, and  measures,  to  be  tiiereafier 
made  by  him,  relatmg  to  the  king's  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  thb  kingdom. 

The  sixth  overt  act  is,  that  he  conspired  to 
raise,  and  make  insurrection  and  rebellion, 
against  our  lord  the  kin^. 

The  seventh  overt  act  is,  that  he  oonspired 
to  oblige  the  king  by  force  to  comply  with 
certain  demands  to  be  made  by  him,  and  con- 
sent  to  the  introduction  of  regulations  and 
measures  respecting  the  government  of  this 
kingdom. 

Tne  eighth  overt  act  ts,  that  be  conspired, 
consulted,  and  agreed  with  other  false  traitorss 
to  seize  and  take  the  castle  of  Edmbuygh  Into 
his  possession,  by  force  of  arms,  with  guns, 
pikes,  spears,  battle-axes,  and  other  offensive 
weapons,  and  to  provide  leaders  to  be  ap- 
pointed and  instructed  by  him,  and  to  lay  m 
wait,  and  surprise  the  forces  of  our  lord  the 
king,  stationed  in  the  said  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  attack  and  fight  them,  and  to 
take  into  his  possession  by  force,  the  public 
banks,  and  excise  office,  and  to  seize  and 
imprison  the  justice  clerk,  the  lords  of  council 
and  session,  andjusticiary,  andthe  lord  pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh. 

The  ninth  overt  act  is,  that  he  did  instigate 
and  incite  divers  subjects  of  our  lord  the  kins 
to  consent  to,  and  approve  the  last-mentionea 
traiterous  proposals,  and  to  aid  and  assist  him 
in  effecting,  and  carrying  tlie  same  into  exe« 
cution. 

The  tenth  overt  act  is,  that  he  conspired 
and  consulted  with  other  false  traitors,  to  pro- 
cure arms  for  the  purpose  of  arming  himself 
and  others,  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  kins 
in  the  legal  exercise  of  his  royal  power  ana 
authority. 

The  eleventh  overt  act  is,  that  he  conspired 
to  raise  and  levy  money)'  the  better  to  carry 
into  effect  his  traiterous  purposes  aforesaid. 

The  twelfth  overt  act  is,  tnat  he  composed, 

f>rinted,  published,  and  dispersed  certain  ma* 
icious,  wicked,  and  treasonable  papers,  and 
addresses,  among  the  subjects  of  our  lord  the 
king,  inciting  tnem  to  contribute  and  sub- 
scribe money  for  the  use  of  him,  and  other 
false  traitors,  and  to  appoint  collectors,  to 
collect^ad  receive  such  money,  and  to  remit. 
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and  to  pay  th«  same  to  htm,  with  intent  that 
such  money  should  he  accounted  for,  and 
disbursed  in  such  way  as  should  be  most  cal- 
culated to  make,  and  raise  insurrection  and 
rebeUion  against  the  king. 

The  thirteenth  overtact  is,  that  behiredand 
employed  John  Furley,  to  carry  and  disperse 
6ucn  papers  as  last  aforesaid,  and  delivered 
him  a  great  quantity  for  that  purpose,  with 
intent  to  incite  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the 
kin^,  forcibly  to  resist  the  king  in  the  exercise 
of  bis  authority,  and  to  assist  in  prosecuting 
an  attempt  to  be  made  to  subvert  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  fourteenth  overt  act  is,  that  he  in- 
structed the  said  John  Fairley,  to  instigate, 
«nd  incite  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the 
kin^,  to  give  assurance  and  support,  and  to 
remit  such  money  as  should  be  collected  to 
him. 

The  fifteenth  overt  act  is,  that  he  em- 
ployed the  said  John  Fairley,  to  instigate  and 
•incite  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  to 
,  V<^*>>^  arms,  and  to  arm  themselves,  to  resist 
the  king,  and  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  subver- 
tin£  the  government 

^he  sixteenth  overt  act  is,  that  he  'em- 
ployed William  Brown,  to  make  and  procure 
arms,  for  arming  himself  and  other  false 
traitorB,  and  paid  them  money  for  the  same. 

The  seventeendi  overt  act  is,  that  he  em- 
ployed Robert  Orrock  to  make  arms  for  the 
same  parpose. 

.  The  ^iehteentiii  overt  act  is,  that  he  con- 
trived, and  got  into  his  possession  arms,  and 
Isept  them  concealed  in  bis  dwelling  house,  in 
readiness  to  be  made  use  of,  for  the  traiterous 
-purposes  aforesaid,  against  the  duty  of  his  al- 
legiance, against  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  asainst  the 
peace  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  nis  crown 
and  dignity. 

Upon  this  indictment  he  hath  been  ar- 
raigned, and  thereunto  hath  pleaded  Not 
Ottilty,  and  for  his  trial  hath  put  himself  upon 
4jod  and  the  country,  which  countrv  you  are ; 
your  chaige  is,  to  inquire  whether  he  be 
guilty  of  tSia  high  treason,  whereof  he  stands 
indicted,  or  not  ^ilty ;  if  you  find  him  guilty 

Jrou  are  to  inquu^  what  goods  and  chattels 
ands  and  tenements,  he  had  at  the  time  of 
the  high  treason  committed,  or  at  any  time 
since ;  if  you  lind  him  not  guilty,  you  ate  to 
inouire  if  he  fled  for  it;  if  you  find  that  he 
.fled  for  it,  you  are  to  inquire  of  his  eoods  and 
chattels,  as  if  you  had  found  him  guilty ;  if  you 
find  him  not  guilty,  and  that  he  did  not  fly 
for  it,  you  are  to  say  so,  and  no  more;  and 
beaiken  to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Dtiailaf.— Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  This 
is  an  indictment  of  high  treason,  against 
David  Downie,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  -You 
have  heard  the  indictment  read,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  stote  the  substance  -of  it.  Briefly, 
then,  it  is  this,— The  prisoner  is  charged  with 
•conspiring  to  assemble  a  convention,  which 
was  to  usurp  the  government,  and  to  new- 


model,  at  their  will,  the  constituUon  of  the 
country.  He  is  likewise  charged  with  procur- 
ing ofitensive  weapons,  to  arm  the  subjects  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  alter  the  form  of  the 
government,  and  to  overawe,  and  restrain  the 
conduct  of  the  king,  and  compel  him  to  com- 
ply with  such  measures  as,  to  the  prisoner 
and  his  associates,  might  seem  proper,  and 
expedient;  and,  finsJly,  he  is  charged  with 
having  conveyed  treasonable  papers,  with  a 
view  of  influencing  the  army,  corrupting  the 
soldiers,  and  biassing  them  from  tneir  duty, 
and  of  exciting  them  to  rebellion.  ^  The  sum 
of  all  is,  he  has  taken  measures  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  extend  to  compass  and 
imagine  the  death  of  the  king,— to  which  he 
has  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

The  Jjord  Advocate.-^Mj  Lords; — Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury, — ^This  is  an  indictment 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  for  the  crime 
of  high  treason ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  state  to 
ycni,  shortly,  the  law,  as  it  appears  to  me  to 
stand,  upon  that  subject,  and  the  general 
nature  and  import  of  those  facts,  which  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  and  on  that  of  the  public. 
It  is  my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  and  to  support 
by  evidence;  of  the  truth  or  sufficiency  of 
which  evidence,  you,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  country,  judging  impartially,  between  the 
prosecutor  on  the  one  hand,  and  your  fellow 
subjects  on  the  other,  are  alone  entitled,  and 
have  the  power  to  determine. 

Gentlemen,  it  must  be  perfectly  well  known 
to  you,  that,  upon  the  nappy  event  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kin^dom^  the  systems  of 
law  which  had  prevailed  in  each  country 
from  the  earliest  history  of  both  of  them, 
were  by  that  solemn  treaty,  settled  and  se-> 
cure<l  to  each  nation  for  ever.  Soon  after, 
however,  and  upon  the  best  grounds  of  public 
expediency,  an  alteration  took  place,  m  re- 
spect to  the  crime  of  high  treason,  which, 
since  that  period,  has,  by  the  authoritv  of 
parliament,  been  made  the  same  for  both 
kingdoms.  It  was  just  that  it  should  be  so; 
for,l)eing  united  under  the  same  sovereign, 
and  under  the  same  happv  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  was  expedient  and  necessarv,  that  as 
our  alleeiance  was  the  same,  the  laws  that 
punished  the  breach  of  it  should  be  equally  so. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire, 
whether  we,  in  Scotland,  gained,  or  may  be 
supposed  to  have  gained,  or  to  have  lost,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  English  law  of  treason; 
it  is  not  material  to  the  question  you  are  now 
to  try;  but  this  I  can  state,  without  the 
hazard  of  contradiction  upon  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  that  the  Scots  lawsof  treasod,  previ- 
ous to  the  union,  were  much  more  strict,  and 
much  more  severe,  than  those  which  were 
established  in  £n|;land,  under  the  protection 
of  which  we  now  live ;  and  that  some  persons, 
who  are  now  sufiering  *  under  the  common 

*  Muir>  Palmer,  Skirving,  Margaret,  and 
Gerrald;  whose  cases  see  in  the  precedipg 
Volume  of  this  Collection. 
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law  of  Scotland,  arbitraiy  piiiushiiient8»  for 
offences  committed  against  it,  would|  if  the 
Scots  laws  of  treason  had  existed  at  the  present 
moment,  have  been  tried  for  their  lives,  under 
that  law,  and  would  have  suffered  the  capital 
punishment  which  that  law  inflicted.  I  nave 
no  doubt  you  must  also  know,  for  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  has  always  been  stated  to  the 
honour  of  the  law  of  England,  that  from  the 
days  of  king  Edwslrd  3rd  to  the  present 
time,  the  law  of  treason  has  been  governed 
by  a  statute,  passed  in  the  rei^  of  that  excel- 
lent prince;  and  that  it  remams  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  trials  which  have  proceeded 
upon  that  subject. 

It  includes  three  distinct  cases ;    and  the 
statute  is  conceived  in  that  short,  simple,  and 
precise  style,  for  which  the  parliaments  of  our 
forefathers,  at  an  early  period,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland,  were  so  distinguished 
and  remarkable.     They  \eh  that  brier,  short, 
and  concise  statute,  to  be  applied  by  the 
judges  of  the  land,  in  afler-times,  to  every 
case  which  appeared  to  them  to  fall  within  it; 
they  busied  not  themselves  withliunting  out 
every  mmute  case,  which  fancy  might  sug- 
gest, but  they  laid  down,  in  plain  and  clear 
language,  that  conduct,  and  those  leading 
facts,  by  which  allegiance,  in  their  apprehen- 
sion, was  broken,  and  lef\  to  the  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  land  to  apply  to  subsequent 
cases,  the  distinct  and  plam  rules  by  which 
jthe  law  of  treason  was  settled  and  defined ; 
.and  that  statute,  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
centuries,  and  which  has  been  discussed  in 
jevery  case  that  has  since  occurred,  has  now, 
and  for  a  long  time  past  in  England,  been 
.fixed,  explained,  and  settled,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  controversy,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  dispute;  it  has  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  parliament  which  enacted  it,  by  the  uni- 
versal applause  which  this  country  has  be- 
stowed on  it ;  and  has  received  from  all  who 
have  considered  or  written  upon  the  subject, 
the  strongest,  and  most  just  encomiums,  as 
preserving,  on  the  one  hand,  the  constitution 
and  government,  and  the  safety   of  every 
memberof  that  government,  by  punishment 
severe,  if  those  under  its  protection  are  false 
enough  to  conspire  for  its  downfall ;  and  se- 
curing, at  the  same  time,  the  liberty  of  the 
object,  and  the  safety  of  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  meanest  individual  that  lives  under  its 
protection^  from  the  power  of  the  crown,  if 
/ever  attempted  to  be  oppressively  exerted,  or 
stretched  beyond  the  due  limits  of  that  au- 
thority with  which  the  law  and  constitution 
has  vested  it  for  the  security  of  the  whole, 
and  fojT  the  preservation  of  peace  and  of 
order. 

GenUemen,  I  stated  lo  you,  there  were  three 
points  which  formed  the  leading  and  promi- 
nent features  of  that  act  of  parliament. 

The  first,  in  the  order  of  the  statute,  and 
considered  by  the  law  as  the  most  enormous 
in  guilt,  is—compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king  t  the  second;  levying  war 


asainst  the  kine :  and  the  third,  adbeiing  to 
the  enemies  of  tne  king. 

In  this  case,  with  the  last  we  hiKve  i 
to  do.  The  charge,  which  has  been  op 
in  general  to  you,  by  mybrother|  hm,  as 
you  must  have  observed,  under  the  first  and 
most  important  of  the  whole,  compassing  aiid 
imagining  the  death  of  the  sovereign ;  and, 
in  tne  course  of  the  evidence  I  shaii  after* 
wards  open,  you  will  find,  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  second  branch  of  the  statute 
comes  likewise  under  your  consideration, 
though  it  forms  not  the  ground  work  of  the 
charge  against  the  prisoner  at  your  bar ;  for, 
according  to  the  universal  and  concurrent  au- 
thority o?  the  greatest  and  ablest  judges  and 
lawyers,  which  any  country  ever  produced, 
men,  friends  to  the  liberties,  the  religion,  and 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  a  conspiracy, 
or  consultation  to  levy  war,  or  insurrectjon, 
against  the  government  and  the  sovereien, 
even  though  that  war  should  not  be  actuallv 
levied,  but  by  vigilance  checked  in  the  bua, 
has  been,  with  the  fullest  consideration,  held 
to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  and  imagin- 
ing the  death  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  fall 
under  that  leading  and  principle  branch  of  the 
statute. 

Gentlemen,  we  have,  since  that  law  has 
been  extended  to  us,  had  two  rebellious  in 
our  country,  but  upon  both  those  occasions, 
the  persons  guiltv  were,  from  |>eculiar  circum- 
stances, and  under  the  authority  of  a  special 
statute,  tried  in  our  sister  kingdom.  We 
have  the  misfortune,  at  the  period  we  now 
live,  to  be  aUnost  the  first,  in  the  difierent  si- 
tuations of  judges,  iurymen,  or  proseeoton, 
called  to  the  melancholy,  but  necessary  exer- 
cise of  the  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  laws 
that  prevail  in  our  sister  kingdom;  and 
though  the  periods  of  rebellions,  I  trust,  are 

East ;  although  we  all,  for  this  century  past, 
ave  had  occasion  to  bless  the  constitution 
which  our  parents  have  established  for  usl 
which  from  them  we  have  received,  and 
which.  I  trust,  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to 
send  down  entire  to  our  children,  there  exists, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  the  aistonishmeni 
and  grief  of  every  virtuous,  loyal,  and  well* 
disposed  subject  (from  what  source  it  origi- 
nates I  need  not  state),  a  conspiracy  and  com- 
bination,  founded  upon  principles  hostile,  not 
only  to  our  own,  but  to  every  other  govern- 
ment,and  subversive  of  all  order,  aided  by  men, 
who,  detesting  every  form  of  government, 
have  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  ignorant,  the 
low,  and  the  illiterate  (who  are  mcapable  of 
considering  those  subjects),  from  their  duty 
and  allegiance;  to  excite  the  multitude  to  re» 
hellion,  and  to  rise  in  arms  against  that  admi- 
rable constitution,  in  the  possession  of  which 
every  Briton  exulted ;  and  under  the  specious 
but  false  pretext  of  reform,  to  substitute  in* 
stead  of  what  we  enjoy,  something  which 
these  unhappy  people  themselves  do  not  un- 

iderstand ;  an  attempt  which,  if  they  had  sue* 
ceeded,  would  have  producea  the  spme  dread* 
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All  conflequences  which  have  taken  place  in  a 
neighbounn^  countiy ;  would  have  equally 
invoWed  in  it  the  life  of  our  sovereign,  and 
the  oiistenoe  •f  the  legislature ;  woura  have 
subverted  all  laws,  ana  annihilated  all  pro- 
perty, and,  afler  destroying  those  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  state,  or  members 
of  its  legislature,  would  have  almost  in  the 
next  immediate  moment,  descended  on  the 
heads  of  those  most  active  and  conspicuous  in 
such  a  dreadful  conspiracy. 

Gentlemen,  the  words  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment state  the  law  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  you  to  understand  its  meaning ;  and  after 
reading  that  statute,  you  will  be  able,  without 
any  comment  of  mine,  which  as  a  Scots  law- 
yer I  should  hardly  pretend  to  give  you,  upon 
an  English  statute,  to  see  wlmt  the  law  of 
treason  is,  or  by  what  circumstances  of  con- 
duct it  is  violated.  The  law  of  England,  indeed, 
as  the  law  of  every  free  country  ought  to  be  on 
this  subject,  is  so  plain  that  every  man  who 
reads  may  understaiul  and  know  precisely 
the  law  which  be  dares  to  violate — For  your 
farther  satisfaction,  however,  I  shall  feel  it 
my  duty,  not  in  my  own  words,  but  in  those 
of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  England, 
to  lay  before  you  those  observations  on  the 
statute,  which  appeared  to  them  material,  and 
to  state  the  cases,  in  their  apprehension,  that 
fail  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  act  of  parliament.  I  shall 
begin  with  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  of  whose 
name  you  have  most  of  you  no  doubt  heard, 
and  read  from  him  and  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  the  most  modern  of  them 
all,  a  few  pages  upon  the  subject. 

In  that  discourse  which  Mr.  Justice  Foster 
published  soon  aAer  the  rebellion  1746,  upon 
the  law  of  high  treason,  which,  as  from  the 
eminence  of  his  professional,  as  well  as  gene- 
ral character,  ana  the  particular  circumstances 
of  tiie  times,  he  was  called  upon  to  consider 
with  the  most  minute  attention,  so  he  pos- 
sessed the  abihty  of  stating  to  his  countrv, 
and  posterity,  what  the  law  was  on  the  sub- 
ject, he,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  first 
branch  of  the  statute,  compassing  the  king's 
death,  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
words : 

'^  I  have  said,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  king, 
the  statute  of  treasons  hath,  with  great  pro- 
priety, retained  the  rule,  'ooluntaz  pro  facto^ 
(the  will  for  tiie  deed).  The  principle  upon 
which  this  is  founded  is  too  obvious  to  need 
much  enlargement — ^tbe  king  is  considered  as 
the  head  ofthe  body  politic,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  are  considered  as  united 
.  and  kept  tocher,  by  a  political  union  with 
him*  and  with  each  other, — ^llis  life  cannot, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  be  taken 
away  by  treasonable  practices,  without  involv- 
ing a  whole  nation  in  blood  and  confusion.'' 

1  recollect,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  stop 
here,  a  quotation  from  a  living  author,  I  mean 
the  present  lord  Auckland,  who,  in  his''  Prin- 
ciples of  Penal  Law^"  has  unquestimiably 


proved  himself,  by  his  writing,  as  great  a 
nriend  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  a  de- 
cided enemy  to  any  severe  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence;  and  who  observes,  that  the 
circumstance  of  a  sovereign  being  carried 
from  his  throne,  and  imder  the  appearance  of 
a  mock  trial,  led  to  execution  by  hb  subfects, 
was  (some  few  years  ago)  without  a  parallel. 
We  live  at  an  hour  of  this  century,  when  his 
lordship's  remark  is  no  longer  accurate,  and 
when  that  circumstance  is  no  loneer  peculiar 
to  the  history  of  Britain ;  when  dreadful  ex- 
perience justifies  the  truth  of  Mr.  Justice 
JFoster's  observation,—"  That  his  life  cannot 
be  taken,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
without  involving  a  whole  nation  in  blood 
and  confusion;  consequently,  every  stroke 
levelled  at  his  person,  is^  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  levelled  at  the  public  tran- 
quillity; the  law  therefore  tendereth  the 
safety  of  the  king,  with  an  anxious,  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  with  a  concern  bor-^ 
denng  upon  jealousy:  it  considereth  the 
wicked  imaginations  of  the  heart,  in  the  same 
decree  of  guilt  as  if  carried  into  actual  exe- 
cution, fit>m  the  moment  measures  appear  to 
have  been  taken  to  render  them  effectual ; 
and  therefore^  if  conspirators  meet,  and  con- 
sult how  to  kill  the  kmg,  though  they  do  not 
then  fall  upon  any  scheme  for  that  purpose, 
this  is  an  overt  act  of  compassine  hu  deatli, 
and  so  are  all  means  made  use  of,  oe  it  advice, 
persuasion,  or  command,  to  incite  or  en- 
coural^e  others  to  commit  the  &ct,  or  to  join 
in  the  attempts ;  ai^  every  person  who  biit 
assenteth  to  anv  o^rtyres  for  that  purpose, 
will  be  involved  in  the  same  guilt." 

'<  And  if  a  person  be  once  present  at  a  con- 
sultation for  such  purpose,  and  conceal  it, 
having  had  a  previous  notke  of  the  design  of 
the  meeting,  this  is  an  evidence  proper  to  be 
left  to  the  jury,  of  such  assent;  though  the 
party  say,  or  do  nothing,  at  such  consulta- 
tion. Ijie  law  is  the  same,  if  he  is  present 
at  more  than  one  such  consultation,  and  doth 
not  dissent  or  mak^  a  discovery.  But,  in  the 
case  of  once  failing  into  the  company  of  con- 
spirator's, if  the  party  met  them  accidentally, 
or  upon  some  indifferent  occasion,  bare  con- 
cealment, without  express  assent,  will  be  but 
misprision  of  treason.  The  Jaw  was  formerly 
more  strict  in  this  respect ;  '  si  ad  tempus 

<  dissimulaverit  vel  subticuerit,  quasi  consen- 

<  t'lens  et  assentiens,  erit  seductor  domini 
'  regis  manitestus/ 

He  then  goes  on :— '*  The  care  the  law  hath 
taken  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  king,  is 
not  confined  to  actions,  or  attempts  ofthe 
more  flagitious  kind,  to  assassination,  or  poi- 
son, or  other  attempts^  directly  and  immedi- 
ately aiming  at  his  life;  it  is  extended  to 
every  thing  wilfully  and  deliberately  dane  or 
attempted,  whereby  his  life  may  be  endan- 
gered ;  and,  therefore,  the  entering  into  mea- 
sures for  deposing,  or  imprisoning  nim,  or  to 
get  his  person  into  the  power  ofthe  oonspirar 
torsy^tuese  ofionces  are  overt  ao|s  of  VreasMi, 
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within  this  branch  of  the  statute ;  for  expe- 
rience hath  shown,  that  between  the  prisons 
and  the  graves  of  princes^  the  distance  is  veiy 
small." 

It  goes  on : — ^  Ofiences  which  are  not  so 
personal  as  those  already  mentioned,  have 
neen,  with  great  propriety,  brought  within  the 
same  rule,  as  having  a  tendency,  though  not 
so  immediate,  to  the  same  fatal  end:  and, 
therefore,  the  entering  into  measures,  m  con- 
cert with  foreigners  and  others,  in  order  to  an 
invasion  of  the  kingdom,  or  going  into  a 
foreign  country,  or  even  proposing  to  go 
thither,  to  that  end,  and  taking  any  steps  m 


order  thereto, — these  offences  are  overtacts    papers   before  you,   whatever  the   original 
ofcompassing  the  king's  death."  .Covers  of  the  plan  intended,  or  whatever 

Gentlemen,  from  this  you  will  observ^  they  professed  to  intend,  to  have  been  do- 


that  any  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  touch 
the  life  or  the  safety  of  the  sovereign,  which 
in  the  smallest  degree  may  in  its  conse- 
quences bring  it  into  hazard,  is,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  quotation  I  first  set  out  with, 
most  justly  held,  and  always  has  been,  by 
every  court  of  law,  and  every  jury  that  tried 
the  question,  as  the  offence  of  compassing  and 
imagming  the  death  of  the  king,  provided  an 
overt  act,  or  facts  and  circumstances,  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  your  own  consciences,  that 
such  was  the  parties  intention,  are  proved, 
and  which  oblige  you,  by  the  oath  you  have 
taken,  to  return  that  verdict  you  think  the 
evidence  compels  you  to  do. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  tliis,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  trouble  you  with  onl^^  another 
quotation  from  the  same  author,  which  is  pro- 
per to  be  attended  to,  as  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  facts  I  have  aflerwards  to  state,  and 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  made  out  tp  you  by 
evidence.  Relative  to  the  second  branch  of 
the  statute,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  is 
referred  to,  as  evidence  of  the  prisoner  being 
guilty,  under  the  first  branch  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  the  actual  levying  of  war  against 
the  king,  no  bod}[  can  question,  is  high  trea- 
son. A  consultation  to  levy  war,  if  directly 
against  the  person  of  the  kin^,  is  evidence  of 
compassing  or  imagining  his  death,  even 
though  no  war  actually  follows;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  savs, — "  Every  insurrection 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  is  intended 
against  the  person  of  the  king,  be  it  to  de- 
throne or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to 
alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to  re- 
move evil  counsellors  from  about  him,  these 
risings  aU  amount  to  levying  war,  within  the 
statute,  whether  attended  with  the  pomp  and 
circumstances  of  open  war,  or  not;  and  every 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes, 
though  not  treason  within  the  clause  or  levy- 
ing war,  is  an  overt  act,  within  the  other 
clause,  compassing  the  kind's  death;  for 
these  purposes  cannot  be  CTOCted  by  num- 
bers, and  open  force,  without  manifest  danger 
to  his  person." 

Gentlemen,  having  thus  laid  before  you, 
what  occurs  to  my  mind  as  stating  the  law 
clearly;  though  I  intended  to  refer  to  other 


authorities,  I  do  not,  upon  recollection,  think 
it  necessary:  and  therefore  shall  proceed  to 
state  those  racts  under  which,  if  in  the  sequel 
they  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved,  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  claim  your  judgment  against  that 
man. 

You  are  all,  I  make  no  doubt,  acquunted, 
that  about  two  years  ago,  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  this  country  formed  themselves  into 
associations,  or  clubs,  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
was  said,  of  obtaining  what  they  called  a  par- 
liamentary reform,  a  reform  of  which  you  will 
hear  more  in  the  sequel,  and  which  you  will 
see   proved   by  authentic  documents,  and 


thing  else  but  a  scheme  to  subvert  the  pre- 
sent system  of  government  in  this  country, 
and  to  obtain  wliat  they  call  universal  suf- 
frage, and  annual  parliaments,  without  which 
some  of  those  poor  deluded  people  hare  been 
taught  to  think,  thev  have  not  been  fiee. 
They  applied,  as  they  had  a  right  to  apply,  by 
petition  to  parliament,  and  the  Housaof  Com- 
mons, in  Its  wisdom,  and  to  its\  eternal 
honour,  acting  as  it  thought  best  ibr  the 
safety  of  the  countrv,  and  foreseeing' what 
was  couched  under  the  application,  rejected 
these  petitions,  and  refused  to  listen  to  them. 
Beiing  disappointed  in  this  measure,  it  ap- 
pears that  some  of  those  clubs  and  associa- 
tions instantly  set  about  looking  out  for  otlier 
means,  and  you  will  have,  as  early  as  the 
month  of  May  1792,  a  letter  from  a  club  in 
London,  called  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Skirving 
in  this  country,  who  was  secretary  to  another 
club  in  Scotland,  or  rather,  as  he  has  styled 
himself,  secretary  to  a  convention  of  all  the 
clubs  which  had  met  upon  that  subject,  and 
which  had  been  industriously  created  in  tiiis 
country,  in  every  corner  of  it.  In  that  letter, 
which  will  be  proved  to  you,  Mr.  Hardy,*  the 
secretary,  «tate8  to  Mr.  Skirving,  as  the 
House  of  Commons  have  rejected  their  peti- 
tion, it  is  now  time,  or  proper  to  think  of 
more  efPectual  measures;  and  he  desires  to 
know  from  Mr.  Skirving,  and  his  friends  in 
this  country,  what  these  more  effectual  mea- 
sures are. 
Mr.  Skirving  in  another  letter  which  will  be 

{proved  to  you,  soon  afler  answers  Mr.  Hardy's 
etter?  I  shall  not  at  present  read  that  letter  $  it 
will  be  afterwards  read  to  you ;  but,  I  am  con- 
vinced,you  will  think  when  that^paper  is  laid  be^ 
fore  you,  that  although  the  writer  of  it  did  not 
at  that  time  imagine  it  ever  was  tp  be  produced 
here,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  even  at 
that  early  period,  it  points  out  a  scheme,  on 
the  part  of  these  men,  to  efiisct  by  force  wbat 
they  had  not  obtained  by  application,  and  a 
determination  to  establish  a  kind  of  eovern* 
mentoftheurown,  in  this  country,  which  in 
due  time  might  have  the  effect  of  gaining  bj 


*  See  his  trial  iathis  Volume,  potf. 
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force  and  violence,  what  they  bad  been  re- 
fused in  a  legal  conatilutionaf  way  by  parliar 
meat. 

Gentlemea,  we  will  also  lay  before  you  in 
evidence,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hardy  to  Mr. 
Skiiving,  of  5th  October  1793,  a  few  weeks 
preceding  that  remarkable  event  which  took 
place  in  our  native  city,  the  assemblage  of  a 
British  Convention,  holding  itself  up  as  the 

Zesentative  body^  not  on^  of  Scotland,  but 
lany  thousands  m  England,  and  assuming 
to  itself  the  power,  and  sUting  that  it  would 
watch  the  proceedings  of  that  legislature, 
which  it  was  its  object  and  purpose  to  destroy ; 
and  which  went  the  length,  at  last,  of  voting, 
at  noon-day,  a  determmation  not  only  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  but 
if  the  parliament  dared  to  do  any  one  of  a 
variety  of  acts  which  thev  had  ihe  audacity 
to  particularise,  they  would  forcibly  resist  ite 
authority,  till  compelled  to  desist  by  superior 
force.  1  shall  prove  that  this  convention,  to 
which  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
and  other  similar  associations,  sent  delegates, 
went  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  secret  committee, 
for  the  (Purpose,  in  any  of  the  specified  cases, 
of  calling  together  a  convention  of  emergency 
at  a  place  tliey  kept  secret,  where  the  ring- 
leaders of  that  cbnspiracy  evidently,  at  that 
moment,  thoucht  they  should  be  able  to  as- 
semble, as  a  nulyinfi;  point,  in  some  corner  of 
the  country,  such  a  force  as  would  enable  them 
to  erect  the  standard  of  rebellion  agamst  the 
constitutional  and  legal  authorities  of  the 
kingdom. 

Gentlemen,  you  know,  and  we  all  of  us 
know,  who  are  oblized  by  our  duty  to  attend 
to  the  proceedings  of  these  men,  and  who  will 
continue,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
trace  them  into  their  most  secret  recesses, 
that  to  the  honour  of  him  who  is  your  chief 
magistrate,  he  went  into  the  midst  of  that 
assembly,  and,  calumniated  as  he  may  have 
been  for  that  act  of  magisterial  authority,  by 
the  British  Convention  and  its  adherents,— 
I  hope  this  kingdom,  from  one  end  to  the 
otlier,  feels  towards  him  that  eratitude,  which 
is  his  due,  for  acting  as  he  did,  in  dispersing 
that  convention,  and  prohibiting  it  again  pre- 
suming to  assemble  within  this  city. 

Gentlemen,  you  all  recollect,  prosecutions 
were  brought  against  those  persons,  before  the 
juries  of  Scotland,  for  the  offence  they  had 
committed  against  the  law  of  Scotland,  and 
you  all  know,  the  ringleaders  of  that  con- 
vention suffiered  that  punishment  which  the 
law  of  Scotland  awaraed  asainst  persons  so 
cffendine.  And  one  woula  have  imaghied, 
that  as  the  end  of  all  punishments  is  not  the 
destruction  of  the  guilty,  but  that  by  sitlutary 
example,  others  may  be  warned  not  to  tiead 
in  the  same  course,  and  to  abandon  what 
their  countiy  sanctioned  as  illegal,  none  would 
have  been  found  again  attempting  to  have 
committed  an  ofi'ence,  for  which  some  of  their 
countrymen  had  so  recentlv  suffered;  but  I 
shall  prove   to  you,   gentlemen,  that  this 


prisoner  at  your  bar  was  a  membier  of  that 
convention. 

Fritoner, — ^I  was  called  as  a  witness  upon 
Skirving*8  trial,*  to  give  testimony  to  the 
crown. 

Lord  Jioocate.— My  Lord,  I  must  prove 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy.  lam  entitled 
to  prove  that  this  man,  after  the  trial  (I  am 
not  trying  him  for  any  thing  committed  be- 
fore), that  he,  being  a  member  of  Uie  British 
Convention,  di^  persevere  in  that  course,  and 
continued  to  tui  preckiely  as  he  had  done 
before. 

Fritaner. — My  lord  justice  Clerk,  is  not 
this  prejudicing  the  jury  against  me }  Having 
given  evidence  4^n  Skirvmg's  trial,  nothing 
of  that  conventicm  can  affect  me. 

Lord  Pruident.—The  lord  advocate  saysy 
he  does  not  mean  to  charge  you  with  anj 
thing  prior  to  that  trial,  but  to  charge  you 
with  doing  things  after  that  time;  and  he  is 
entitled  to  open  Discharge;  that  will  not,  and 
ought  hot  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury. 
The  jury  know,  though  they  must  have  a 
charge  opened,  they  are  not  to  proceed  upon 
ajDv  charge  or  allegation  wliatever,  on  either- 
side,  till  proof  is  brought  forward ;  and  they 
cannot  believe  any  thing  heard,  without  or 
withindoors,  except  what  is  established  by 
proof;  that  every  gentkman  there  knows. 

Lord  Advocate. — I  cannot,  as  I  am  entitled 
to  do,  accuse  this  man  of  continuing,  and  pur- 
suing criminal  measures,  unless  I  state  the 
measure  in  which  he  has  continued.  It  is 
impossible  I  can  prove  to  the  jury,  or  accuse 
him  of  continuing  in  a  course  of  illegal  mea- 
sures, unless  I  state  also  what  the  criminal 
measure  is  that  he  has  persevered  in ;  at  the 
same  time,  if  your  lordships  be  of  opinion  I 
am  stating  wlutt  I  have  no  right,  or  am  not 
bound  in  duty  to  state  against  the  prisoner, 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  state  what  can  cri- 
minate him,  beyond  what  I  feel  my  duty 
to  do. 

Lord  President. -^The  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner must  be  clear  the  lord  advocate  is  gomg 
on  only  with  what  is  proper. 

Mr.  Cullen.—The  lord  advocate  is  only 
statuiz  what  happened  afterwards. 

Lora  Advocate. — I  am  only  stating  what 
happened  afterwards. 

Mr.  Anttruther, — If  the  lord  advocate  states 
what  is  not  evidence,  the  counsel  will  object 
to  the  admissibility  of  it ;  then  will  be  the 
time  for  the  objection. 

Lord  Advocate. — ^Afterthe  dispersion  of  the 
British  convention,  a  number  of  persons,  who 
were  delegates  to  that  convention,  formed  a 
new  society  in  this  city,  of  which  society  this 
person  was  one,  did  continue  to  assemble  in 
these  societies,  and  persevered  in  the  same 
measures  which  was  the  object  of  the  British 
convention  to  obtain,  and  the  nature  of  which 
I  mentioned.  Being  prohibited  and  prevented 
from  assembling  in  the  same  mode  which 
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thev  had  foraiiNly  adopted,  they  established, 
in  the  month  of  January  last,  what  they  cal- 
led a  general  comtnittee,   and  which  after- 
wards obtained  among  themselves  the  appella* 
tion  of  a  Committee  of  Union,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  delegates  chosen  by  each  club, 
into  which  they  had  pleased  to  divide  and 
subdivide  themselves,  in  this  city  and  the 
neighbourhood.  I  will  prov€  they  were  the 
sdme  persons,  and  the  most  active  among  the 
members  of  the  British  convention,  whom 
the  justice  of  the  country  permitted  to  re- 
main in  it  after  the  trial  and  punbhment  of 
the  principal  actors.    I  shall  show  the  mea- 
sures they  mirsued  in  that  committee  were 
precisely  tne  same,    with  this  aggravation, 
that  you  find  them  gradually  proce^mg  from 
jess  to  more,  until  they  attained  that  degree 
of  criminaliw  which  led  to  a  discovery  of 
their  proceedings,  and  checked  them  in  their 
progress.    You  will  find  it  proved,  that,  after 
sitting  a  certain  period,  and  meeting  regularly 
and  promsfiivelv,  from  time  to  time,  they  at 
last  subdivided  tnemselvcs  into  an  inferior  and 
subordinate  committee,  to  which'  they  gave 
the  appeUatioD  of  a  Sub-committee^  or  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means:  that  this  com- 
mittee, in  its  formation,  and  in  its  structure, 
clearly  will  denote  to  you,  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  deliberate,  regular,  and  systematic 
plan,  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try: that  this  committee  had  absolute,  un- 
controllable and  complete  powers  to  collect 
money,  and  to  dispose  of  that  monev  in  which 
way  they  pleased,  after  being  collected,  not 
firomthiscitv  alone,  but  from  every  part  of 
Scotland,  where  they  could  effectually  solicit 
the  aid  of  their  friends:  that  the  committee 
was  to  dispose  of  the  money  in  the  way  most 
tonducivetothe^randctfttff,  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression they  sometimes  used,  when  they  ob- 
tained that  money  from  those  persons  they 
thought  their  friends,  thoug;h,  at  other  times, 
it  was  falsely  pretended  to  be  applied  to  the 
reliefofthewifeofSkirving,  who  had  been 
transported,  because  they  durst  not  state  what 
the  real  cause  was,  for  which  the  money  was 
so  received  by  this  person,  Downie. 

I  must  likewise  state  to  you,  that  this  man 
was  a  member  of  that  subordinate  active  com- 
mitteey  called  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Meaasy  and  was  app<nnted  its  treasurer.  We 
ako  shall  prove  to  you,  that,  immediately  afler 
the  conviction  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
British  convention,  particularly  one  of  the 
delegates  who  had  been  sent  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Society^ — that  society,  in  the 
month  of  January  n^t,  assembled  at  the 
Globe-tavern,  Fleet-street,^  to  the  number  of 
1,000  persons  >  that  they  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  British  conveiitiob,  and  justified  their 
proceedings  in  all  particulars:  that  they 
voted  thanks  to  the  persons  whom  the  justice 
of  Scotland  hadcondeoined  to  transportation, 
and  they  had  the  Mdnass  to  challenge  as  un- 
lawful, and  unparalleled  in  this  country,  the 
a^ministraiioo  of  criminal  justice;  and  the 


conduct  of  the  supreme  criminal  court,  in 
having  presumed  but  to  do  its  duty,  by  apply- 
ing the  esteblished  law  of  Scotland  to  those 
persons  convicted  before  it,  by  an  impartial 
and  intelligent  jury.  They  ordered  100,000  co^ 
pies  of  an  inflammatory  address  to  bo  dispers- 
ed all  over,  and  in  every  corner  of  this  bland, 
for  what  purpose  it  is  for  you  to  determine; 
with  what  attention  it  is  your  province  to 
consider:   they  even,   with  a  trivial  excep- 
tion, went  the  length  of  voting,  in  that  society 
the  very  resolution  for  which  the  British  con- 
vention had  been  stopt  in  Edinburgh ;  for 
which  Margarot  was  then  lying  convicted  in 
gaol;  for  which  the  jury  of   Scotland   had 
found  it  their  duty  lo  convict  and  punish  him. 
Gentlemen,  they  also  went  the  length  of 
stating,  by  a  paper  which  will  also  be  laid 
before  you,  that  now  they  were  to  expect  no 
redress,  unless  from  laws  of  their  own  mak ing, 
not  from  the  laws  of  their  oppressors  and  plun- 
derers ;  an  expression  which  I  defy  the  most 
lenient  interpretation  to  construe  in  any  other 
sense,  when  ccsinected  with  those  circum- 
stances I  have  already  stated,  than  a  deep 
and  fixed  determination  In  their  minds,  to 
resist  the  laws  and  the  legislature  of  their 
country,  and  to  establish  by  force  a  govern- 
ment by  themselves.    If  I  went  no  farther 
than  this,  I  should  be  entitled  to  say,  that  I 
had  proved  the  indictment  s^inst  those  con- 
cerned in  it ;  for  if  they  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing any  constitution  and  authority,  which 
enabled  them  to  enact  and  propose  their  own 
laws,  tlie  measure  could  not  exist,  without 
subverting,  in  the  first  place,  the  le^slature 
of  the  country,  and  the  king,  as  a  component 
part;  and  as  he  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  it 
follows  of  course,  that,  in  conspiring  and  con- 
sulting for  Such  a  measure,  they  are  clearly 
and  indisputably  within  the  words  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  and  guilty  of  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king ;  even  though 
no  measure  is  taken,  or  no  declaration  ap- 
peared to  be  made,  directly  affecting  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  still  it  necessarily  involved 
his  downfall,    as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature ;  and  if  the  niea- 
sure  proposed  by  them,  involved  in  its  esiecii- 
tion,  the  downfall  of  the  king,  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  royal  state  and  dignity^    it 
comes  both  under  the  words  and  spint  of  the 
branch  of  the  statute  I  have  stated.    You  will 
have  it  proved,  that  as  the  time  advanced, 
they  grew  more  audacious  and  bold     On  the 
14th  of  April  last,  upwards  of  2,000  persons^ 
composing  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
assembled  at  Chalk  Farm,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  London,  and  voted  resohitions,  more 
flagitious  than  was  formerly  done  at  the  Globe 
tavern;  and,  after  justifying  the  conduct  of 
Skirving,  Margarot,  and  his  associates,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  steps  fb*-  calling  another  BritisH 
convention,  whicn  clearly  demonstrates  it  wras 
just  tlie  self  same  kind  of  assembly,  and  the 
selfsame  kind  of  object  with  the  British  con- 
vention, which  was  agun  lo  be  canied  into 
ezecutioot 
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This  I  shall  prove,  by  aotheDlic  documeota, 
to  be  laid  on  Your  table,  and  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses brought  from  London,  that  800,000 
copies  of  those  inflammatory  resolutions  were 
voted  by  this  numerous  and  dan2erous  meet^ 
ing,  and  circular  letters,  it  will  be  proved, 
ttgned  by  Hardy,  the  secretary  of  that  so- 
ciety, were  intended  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling, 
that  convention.  I  will  prove,  that  several 
of  these  letters  were  sent  to  different  places 
in  Scotland,  and  that  answers  were  sent  in- 
stantly, acceding  to  the  proposal  of  choosing 
a  delegate  for  this  convention,  who  was  to  be 
ready  to  set  out,  as  soon  as  notice  was  given 
to  him  from  London,  of  the  time  and  place  of 
meetiAg ;  both  of  which  were  kept  secret  with 
the  ringleaders,  till  the  moment  arrived  when 
it  should  be  judged  proper  to  communicate  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  prove  to  you,  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Union,  and  of  Ways  and 
Means,  which  was  acting  in  this  city  at  that 
time.  That  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
that  committee,  where  one  of  those  letters 
from  Hardy  was  laid  before  them.  I  shaJl 
prove  to  you  what  passed  at  that  meeting ;  I 
shall  prove  to  you,  that  an  answer  was  agreed 
to  be  given.  I  shall  prove  to  you  that  that 
answer  was  sent  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Stock,  who  is  not  to  be  found,  but  who  is  a 
member  of  that  committee ;  and  that  a  cor- 
respondence was  to  take  place,  and  continue 
between  Mr.  Hardy  and  the  person  that  was 
most  active  in  this  committee,  of  which  the 
prisoner  was  one  of  the  members ;  likewise, 
that  about  this  time,  in  the  month  of  April, 
the  Committee  of  VVays  and  Means  began  to 
take  more  decisive  measures,  in  prosecution 
of  that  traitorous  attempt,  which  had  all  along 
clearly  been  their  object;  for,  having  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  manner  I  have  just 
now  stated,  about  this  period,  they  went  the 
length  of  endeavouring,  in  the  first  place,  to 
debauch  the  soldiery  m  this  country,  to 
excite  them  to  mutiny,  disobedience,  and  re- 
bellion; of  endeavouring,  as  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  do.  to  brine  them  over  to  their  side, 
or  at  least  to  excite  them  to  sedition,  which 
in  their  apprehension  would  lend  to  that  end; 
and  I  shall  prove,  while  a  reeiment  of  Fenci- 
bles  were  quartered  at  Dalkeith,  and  were 
marching  to.£ngland,  whither  they  had  vo- 
luntarily agreed  to  go,  they  were  attempted 
to  be  seduced  to  refuse  to  go,  and  rebel  against 
their  officers,  by  a  paper  addressed  to  tlie 
Pencibles,  wliich  was  composed  in  that  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  which  was 
printed  by  a  man,  a  ringleader  in  that  com- 
mittee, and  circulated  by  this  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  eiving  it  himself  to  a  person  who  in- 
stantly went  out  and  conveyed  it  to  certain 
soldiers  in  that  regiment,  although,  to  the 
honour  of  that  regiment,  the  attempt  failed 
of  its  effect.  I  shall  prove  likewise,  and  it  is 
material  for  you  to  attend  to  it,  that  this  man 
received  considerable  sums  of  money^as  trea^ 
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surer  of  that  Committee  of  Wm  and  Means, 
and  for  the  purpose  which  I  formerly  stated 
to  yoM»  and  as  he  had  received  that  money, 
he  actually  applied  it  to  the  real  and  true, 
not  to  the  pretended  purposes  for  which  it 
was  collect ea;  and  I  will  prove  to  you,  what 
must  have  been  the  g[reat  cause  for  which 
this  money  was  so  soliated,  paid,  and  so  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Downie,  and  that  applied  to 
no  other  purpose,  can  leave,  no  man's  mind 
to  doubt  it  was  as  direct  a  conspiracy  and  re- 
bellion against  the  king  and  the  government 
of  this  country,  as  any  which  occurred  iu 
17 15  or  1745  :  for  I  will  prove  at  one  of  these 
meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  a  person,  being  one  of  the  five  who 
composed  it,  Mr.  Downie  being  one  of  them, 
did  propose  and  read  from  a  paper,  a  scheme, 
which  was  actually  a  plan  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection, in  the  dead  of  tne  night,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  city,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
arresting  the  persons  of  your  first  magistrate, 
the  judges  of  the  high  court  of  justiciary,  and 
the  principal  officers  of  justice ;  the  seizure 
of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  banks,  and 
public  offices ;  a  scheme,  in  short,  of  a  regular 
conspiracy  against  the  government  of  the 
country.  Five  were  present  ;^the  proposer 
of  the  plan  was  one ; — of  the  other  four,  two, 
struck  with  horror  at  the  proposition,  signified 
their  disapprobation;  the  remaining  two, 
being  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  Mr.*  Stock, 
who  were  present  in  that  meeting,  not  acci- 
dentally, or  upon  an  indifferent  occasion,  but 
clearly,  with  a  deliberate  and  treasonable 
purpose,  not  only  did  not  dissent,  as  the  other 
two  had  done,  but  proved,  by  their  conduct, 
their  complete  approbation  of  it. 

I  shall  prove  to  you,  that  the  prisoner  af- 
terwards met,  in  that  same  committee,  with 
those  same  persons,  and  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  committee,  at  one  of  these  meetings, 
concurred  in  sending  a  person  to  the  west  or 
Scotland,  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  to  which  he  was  sent,  as  an 
ambassador,  and  to  communicate  to  them  the 
plans  and  scheme,  formed  by  this  Committee 
of  Wavs  and  Means ;  and  that  man  was  fur- 
nished with  money  for  that  purpose,  by  Mr. 
Downie,  the  prisoner:  that  he  returned  a 
faithful  account  of  his  mission :  and  that, 
when  he  reported  to  the  committee  the  result 
of  his  inquiries,  the  prisoner  Downie  was  pre- 
sent. I  shall  prove  that  report  to  be  the 
hand-writing  of  that  person,  upon  reading 
which,  you  can  form  but  one  opinion,  that 
no  person  who,  acting  in  that  committee, 
heard  that  paper  read,  can  be  doubted,  the 
moment  he  heard  it  read,  as  agreeing  to  the 
scheme  which  had  formerly  been  proposed, 
as  much  as  if  he  had  proposed  it.  I  shall 
prove  to  you,  that  arms,  of  a  very  daneeroua 
and  particular  structure,  were  ordered  by  the 
person  who  made  the  proposition  which  I 
nave  just  liow  stated :  that  he,  and  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar,  employed  two  smiths,  whom 
they  instructed  to  make  them^  in  a  prhrate 
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attd  concealed  way :  thait  isat  <6f  tbeiti,  brtvig- 
ifig  to  the  other  person  vomeicif  the  fiknB> 
BpearSy  aMd  battle-axes  he  4itd  nmde^  wag, 
«fK>fi  applying  for  payment,  settt  to  Mr. 
Downie,  and  received  1^  paymcMt  acboMl- 
iB|Iy.  I  shali  prove  that  this  olly>  divided 
b^ore  into  dubs  aoftd  sot^et&ee,  was  ugaki  sttt^ 
divided  by  this  cominitlee,  into  smaller  ^ 
visions,  ef  10,  15,or  VOnersons  each,  under 
&e  command  of  the  collecterg,  whom  the 
coinmfittee  named,  by  wh«se  ordera  they 
acted,  and  who  w«fe  in  this  way  to  draw  oat 
the  people,  after  they  had  been  properhf 
ftrmed,  in  a  mofnent,  so  ^  to  act  whh  <imani- 
mity,  force,  and  vigour,  4li|wrs«nuace  of  the 
scheine,  as  -soon  as  it  was  npe  to  he  canried 
into  execHtion.  li  I  sncoeed  in  ^proving  all 
this,  yeu  may  judge  otherwisie ;  but  it  appears 
to  me,  even  if  you  weire  to  difffer  4rom  fine 
with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  ease  Mib^ 
tnitted  to  your  consifdehiilicvi,  regarding  hi& 
accession  to  the  plan  of  <»l]lftg  a  new  con- 
vention, that  was  to  subvert  ^le  government, 
and  endainger  t^  person  of  ocnr  sovereign  ;**^ 
yet,  if  I  prove  the  preparing  the  arms,  a^  all 
the  circnmstanoes  i  have  just  now  «ettt3edy 
yon  calinot  have  a  doubt,  upon  the  lanthorhy 
of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  in  being  ef  epitiion, 
that  this  man  has  consulted  td  levy  War 
and  rebellion  against  the  kingmid  governmeiit 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
majesty  alter  his  n^easures  of  gcfv^mmeht, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  kmgdom. 

I  forgot  to  -state  one  material  circumstance, 
Whicli  1  shall  also  bring  home  to  Mr.  Dow- 
nie,  beyond  the  possibiFity  of  dispute,  that 
aAer  !^e  above-mentioned  plan  was  carried 
into  execution,  this  commhtee  were  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  ordering  all  farniors,  and  the 
people  possessed  of  victuals,  hay,  com,  and 
meal,  to  bring  them  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  disposed  of  to  the  public  advantage. 
That  the  country  gentlemen  were  not  to 
leave  their  habitations  undenr  pain  of  death,  or 
go  more  than  three  miles  distant  from  home^ 
and  they  were  to  send  a  proclamation  to  the 
king,  stating,  that  if  he  did  not  give  up  the 
war  we  are  new  engaged  in  with  Franee,  and 
dismiss  his  present  mmisters,  he  must  either 
stand  by  the  consequences,  or  the  peril  of  his 
Refusal  would  Ke  with  himself.  If  I  prove 
that  case,  I  leave  it  to  your  consideration 
what  the  restAt  of  your  opinions  must  be,  and 
what  the  verdict,  which,  under  your  oaths 
you  nnist  give,  looking  to  the  saiety  of  your 
country  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  just  aecurity 
of  your  fellow-subjects  on  the  other,  and 
keeping  in  view,  as  I  know  you  wiM  do,  the 

Sreat  and  leading  rules  essential  to  the  equal 
istribution  of  justice. 

Mr.  Antiruth^r, — We  propose  to  produce  all 
^e  papers  at  once,  to  call  the  witnesses  to 
prove  them,  and  then  read  th%m  together. 

Evidence  for  the  Crown. 
Mr.  William  Scott  (procurator  fiscal)   sworn. 
Mr.  Anttrviher. — ^What  are  those  papers, 
Mr,  Scott?— They  are  part  of  the  papers  that 


wenfe  HMKid  in  Dbe^^oaaeasira  se^lfr.  Skirving. 

Look  at  them,  ^nd  teU  five  whether  any  of 
them  are  Skic^«4ig^  hand-writhig  [Showing 
hna  one.]  Is  that  Mr.  Skitving*s  hand-vml- 
iti^»^This  letter  hM  the  aiH^sonptioR  of  Mr. 
Siniving. 

It  is  his  hand-wiiting?— The  aobscriplioa  is 
his  hand-writing ;  I  have  «eea  him  wnt«. 

What  are  theafe  other  papers  ?— Itiis  is  a 
aeroU  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Dritiah  QxPs^ 
ventioB,*  found  ^n  1^5th  of  Decetther,in 
oansequence  of  a  seanrch,  by  virtwe  «f  a  war- 
rant from  the  Sheriff,  this  was  also  fonnd  at 
the  sane  thne.  They  were  all  found  in  Skir- 
vkig'a  BossessioB. 

Alt  thoae  papers  ?^AU  those  papers. 

The  Ffisffner  said,  he  hoped  liie  Cowit 
wodd  consider  he  hiid  been  proatiiaed,  Mthing 
Ifaat  passed  upon  eicatnination  aa  a  witness, 
afaeuld  be  given  in  evidence  against  hhia. 

Mr.  Gtt&n.— In  oonseiquence  of  what  you 
have  just  now  heard  iwm  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  leonceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  tfie  at- 
tention of  the  Cmirt  te  the  ctrcumslanoes  he 
has  auggesHed.  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  if  I 
ftdly  imdcrstand  the  hidictment,  for  it  is  to  a 
ibrtn  I  am  little  acqvKunted  witli*  In  mim 
its  I«m  able  to  cumeat  its  meaxilng,  aiaaidrt 
the  multiplicity  of  words  in  which  it  is  in* 
volved,  it  seems  to  me  to  criminate  the  prise- 
ner  for  havipg  been  a  member  of  the  British 
OoHvention  which  met  at  Edinburgh^  in  De- 
cember last ;  end  in  being  buay  to  procure  aii- 
efther  Convention  which  never  did  meet,  b* 
which,  it  is  said,  would  have  been  actuated  by 
fAinclples  <)f  a  similar  kind. 

If,  however,  there  be  any  crimiMLfity  in- 
tended to  be  fixed  on  Mr.  Downie,  fer  having 
been  a  member,  or  concerned  in  tfie  Britaah 
Convention,  I  submit  to  your  lordships,  tot 
it  is  not  competent  for  the  prosecutor  to  lifing 
in  evidence  any  facts  in  order  to  attach  guilt 
to  tlie  prisoner  on  that  account.    In  the  pro- 
secution last  winter  against  MareaTOt,GerraM, 
and  others,  for  being  concerned  in  thatCo»- 
ve^tion,  the  public  prosecutor  adduced  Mr. 
Downie  as  a  witness,  and  he  accordingly  gave 
a  fair  and  full  evidence.    Now  I  coeccive, 
that  by  the  law  of  this  country,  bo  pNerson, 
adduced  in  such  circumstances  as  a  witneas, 
can,  after  having  feh-ly  given  his  evidence,  be 
held  liable  to  be  prosecuted  himself,  fw  having 
been  concerned  in  that  alleged  criminal  act. 
The  very  bringing  him  as  a  witness,  entitles 
hhn  to  be  protected  against  any  prosecation 
on  that  account,  nor  can  any  circumstance, 
tending  to  show  the  criminality  of  that  (km- 
vention,  or  of  his  having  been  concerned  in  it, 
*be  admitted  as  competent  to  be  proved  and 
brought  into  the  scale  against  him,  in  a  Trial 
for  another  crime.  .  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
so  stron^y  foimded  in  gooa  sense,  and  to  he 
Bo  clearly  the  principle  of  our  law,  that  I  fafma- 
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U5  aufaiMl  tbat  thd  vvidaBce  i«»w  offimd  C9II- 

nfisX  sokoui  43SMK9A9CI  fieiQ  tb»  CouK^  that 
ootbiog  he  »bo«M  tbea  dsclape  sboukl  mili- 
tate against  him  «a  ^^y  future  oecasioB^  q« 
4ny  prel^mce  wh«Vev«r^ 

Itr.  AaafnUi0rn^l£^et9n»sA  for  Donitie 
had  raad  the  iacbctmeAl  vith  c»re»  Ihi^ 
would  have  seen,  that  he  i»m>\  im  thut  indict 
Tomi,  €hiu^«e4  wUh  b«9g  »  ineinbM  of  that 
ConiEentiMi,  oi  any  ^Qice^tioii;  Iwaaeithdi 
accusing  him  of  thftt^  aor  tiyiajg  Wjn  for  it.  I 
am  mwing  kum  of  eade^vourmg  lo  jKocure, 
entering  into  measures  to  procuit «  coav«i^ 
tMm  t9^  meet '  at  m  ftitawe  period^  and  of  excit- 
ing the  subjects  tf  hi3mi0esty'to9eiHlkcM«'* 
gpim  lt>  such  coniMnliQo^  not  a  pMl.  MATcn- 
tioBi  hiAt  a  futiwe  coayeBtioQ ;  thmefoie  there 
is  nothing  i»  this  i«dMtme»t  w^ch  a£fecu 
Po«Bi«  at  alj^  tr  adleinyls  toiaflect  him,  on  the 
score  of  the  old  ao«wi4ioii-*I  mca«  tbaA 
which  met  uk  Decemher :  but  X  will  be  candid 
enough  to  say,  that  I  do  mean  to  give  m 
evidence  the  acts  of  the  British  Convention ; 
not  to  try  Mr.  Downie  fo«  any  thing  he  did  in 
the  British  Convention;  the  <;hair^  against 
him  is  meeting  in  a  ComuMttee  oAJnion^  te 
can;  on  pUma  and  prqjects  for  assembling  an- 
other Britiah  Convention  at  a  time  posterior  to 
the  dispessipn  of  the  Bntjah  Convention,,  and 
taking  oMasures  with  others^  with  a  view  to 
call  another  and  similar  convention,  at  a 
period  then  to  come;  but  for  that  purpose, 
when  I  charge  him  with  having  endeavoured 
to  call  anoitSer  Britiah  Convention,  and  eii«- 
deavomring  to  foither  the  views  of  the  lasi,  I 
muat  show  what  the  British  Convention  wa% 
and  whali  the  views  of  that  conventioB  were, 
not  as  a  cfirae  i^net  Downie,  but  to  eipkwa 
the  acts  he  suhsiqueotly  dkL 

Mr.  Jtutrutlmr,^Thoi%  are  th^  minutes 
of  Skirving  foend  in  the  Convention  ?-— Yes. 

What  is  that?*-That  is  a  paper  found  upon 
Mr.  Sinclair.    This  paper  was  along  with  iJL 

Mr.  Toy/or  sworn.    ♦ 

You  Vive  in  London? — ^I  do. 

In  Fleet-street  f— In  Fleet-street 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Uardy  P<^I  do. 

Who  is  he  ? — Secretery  to  the  London  Cob^ 
remmding  Society. 

Were  ^ou  a  member  of  it  ?— I  was. 

Bsplam  what  it  waa?-^It  is  an  amc^te 
society^  of  5  or  6^000  persons  diviu^  mto 
dhriaions  30  in  munber;  each  division  had 
a. delegate;  there  was  a  permanent  cooeh 
mittee  constituted  of  these  delegates;  they 
met  on  the  Thursday  evening,  and  on  the 
subsequent  night  of  meetine  of  each  divir 
sion,  the  delegates  reported  the  proceedings 
of  that  division ;  there  were  other  committees 
of  the  Socie^  of  Correspondence;  a  Committee 
of  Constitution;  also,  a  Committee  of  Revi- 
sion  of  Constitution ;  but  that  commiitee,  s^ 
soon  as  they  revised,  syad  re-corrected  thQ  re- 


MNTt  of  the  first  committee,  did  not.  sit  any 
longer;  there  was  latel^^  a  Committee  of 
Bmelgeney.  The  Committee  of  Revision  of 
the  CanstAttttion  brought  forward  a  veport  of 
the  Constitution,  founded  on  two  heads,-*^ 
First,  a  deelaiatioa  of  rights,  and  seeondly, 
an  orjuanitation  of  tbat  Society.  In  the  de- 
^laratKA  af  vights^  in  one  article  or  section-^ 

I  dp  aoA  want  toi  prove  that,  but  only4hey 
met  for  tbatpmpeee  Were  you  ever  present 
at  a  me^ng  at.  the  Glebe  taveen  ?-^  was. 

When  was  it  ?— The  30th  January  17M. 

Who.  wm  pr«MnA  ?*-Martio. 

Did  they  come  to  any  resolutions  .^— They 
dU  to  sey«Hd. 

Mr,  Smvn  Jibrlon.-— That  was  a  general 
meetii^^Yes. 

Uqw  many  people  might  there  be  ^i^it  was 
said  about  JkiOOO. 

Look  at  that  paper  ^^Thali  is  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  that  weie  then  peesedL 

From  whom  did  you.  recewe  that  ?-— From  a 
{Msoa  of  the  najne  of  Mooie. 

Was  Mr.  ilardy)  preaeat  ^-«-Ifte  was. 

$toU  wha^;he  saai-*!  ealledoaAir.  Hhrdy 
by  the  direetion  of  Mr.  Tholwall^  who 
cenoimenledt  upon  thai  general  meeting;  I 
asked  him  for  one  of  these  papers  callea  ad- 
dresses; he  said  he  had  none  htmself,  but  if  I 
wwii  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  London 
Cof  respendtog  Soiaelyv  he  would  give  me  one. 
I  waited  upoA  Mr.  Hardy,  aad  be  was  ooo- 
vemiagwitn  two  |}erseu9»  one  I  understeod  to 
be  I^iaflre.  He  said  to  Moore  "  Have  you  anj 
afthosei  papers  in  yaur  pedeet  of  the  generu 
meeting?"  Moon  answered,  '*  I  have  not  one 
aiww',  ifhewU^go^with  me  to  Frinces-street, 
I  will  give  him  ane  there.''  Hardy  desired 
him  to  look  into  his  pocket,  which  he  did, 
aAdkgaveitme; 

Yott  leceimed  it  fiK>m  Moore,  in  the  pre- 
seooeof  Haoiy,  as  reaolutions  oome  to  that 
ni|blb^-"£xactly  so. 

Look  at  tbat-^Tbese  are  the  resolutions  of 
a  geneml  meeting  of  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society,  of  tha  Uth  April,  lit  Chalk  farm. 

Are  they  the  same?— Fo  the  best  of  my 
seooUectioR  they  aie  the  same ;  there  is  a 
httle  vaiiatioa  ia  the  wording  of  a  resolution. 

Iltive  you  stated  where  you  received,  that 
paper?— No,  sir,.!  have  not.  I  received  this 
paper  in  the  Sd  division,  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing,  that  «s,  on  the  S3d  April. 

Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  at  Chalk 
farm  ?— I  was. 

On  what  day  ?~-The  Uth  April. 

What  was  the  meeting  ftir?-^It  was  a 
genenU  oaeeting  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society. 

By  what  sort  of  summons  were  you  called  ? 
— ^There' was  information  prior  to  that,  given 
i&  the  several  (^visions,  that  a  meeting  of 
that  kind  would  take  place  that  day. 

Were  ther^  any  tickets  delivered  for  the 
meeting  ? — There  was. 

How  many  people  might  be  there?-^It  was 
supposed  between  3  and  d,OQO« 
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Where  is  Chalk  rann?*^In  the  road  from 
London  to  Hampstead. 

Did  they  evermeetin  Store  street  f — It  was 
proposed  to  meet  iu  a  private  room  in  Store 
street. 

Why  did  they  not?— It  was  said  they  re- 
ceived notice  from  a  magistrate  to  the  man  of 
the  house,  not  to  permit  the  meeting;  two 
persons  were  fixed,  at  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Store  street,  No.  8,  with  small  slips  of  paper, 
with  words  printed  upon  it,  **  Chalk  farm, 
Hampstead  road,*' 

Did  that  paper  come  to  the  committee  ? — 
Several. 

Where  did  you  receive  that  paper? — ^In  the 
^  division,  on  Monday  the  2ist  April. 

From  whom? — From  Hardy;  he  brought 
them  into  the  division;  I  conceived  him  to 
bring  them  in  his  official  capacity,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  society ;  he  laid  them  upon  the 
table  for  the  several  members*  use. 

Was  H^dy  present  at  Chalk  farm? — ^He 
was  present;  I  did  not  see  him  take  any 
active  part,  but  he  was  there. 

Who  put  those  resolutions? — ^The  chairman. 

Who  was  the  chairman  ?—Lovett. 

Were  these  resolutions  come  to? — ^They 
were. 

Is  there  any  alteration  in  them?— To  the 
bestof  my  recollection,  in  one  there  is;  the 
words  that  passed  in  the  meeting,  were,  that 
the  present  administration,  in  advising  the 
present  proceedings,  was  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. In  these,  I  believe  it  is  rather  put  as  a 
question,  by  sayine,  are  they  not  guilty  of 
nigh  treason  by  such  advice  ? 

Are  they  the  resolutions,  except  that  dif- 
ference, in  the  paper  you  received^  from 
Hardy  ?— They  are. 

Will  vou  be  so  good  as  look  at  the  papers, 
«fMl  tell  me  whose  hand-writing  th^  are? 
whose  hand- writing  is  T.  Hardy  ?— Having 
seen  Mr.  Hardy,  as  secretary,  frequently 
write,  in  tlie  divisions,  I  firmly  believe  that  to 
be  his  hand-writing ;  also  that,  and  that 
[holding  different  papers] ;  and  this  I  believe 
to  be  Mr.  Hardy's  signature;  the  letter  is  in 
another  hand ;  the  letter  does  not  appear  to 
be  his  hand  writing;  this  also  is  the  signa- 
ture, but  not  the  body  of  the  letter ;  I  also 
believe  that  is  his  signature,  and  the  whole  of 
this  I  believe  to  be  his  band-writing  [speak- 
ing of  several  papers  produced.] 

Cross-examination. 

Where  do  you  live  ? — ^No.  35,  Fleet-street. 

What  is  your  occupation  ? — I  have  no  trade. 

How  do  you  usually  employ  yourself? — I 
have  none  but  for  my  amusement. 

How  do  you  amuse  yourself  generally  ? — I 
have  several  ways,  with  mv  family. 

You  say  ^[ou  are  a  member  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society? — I  am. 

Are  you  a  member  of  any  other  societies  ? 
—No,  sir,  not  of  that  sort. 
'  Why  do  you  say  not  of  that  sort  ?— Because 
there  are  others. 


Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  were  not  a 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Sodety 
for  any  other  purpose  but  amusement? — ^I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  for  no  other  purpose  but  amusement. 
I  had  no  other  view ;  no  view  to  give  infor- 
mation of  what  passed  there 

How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society?— I  became  a 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
the  27th  of  January. 

Do  you  trust  to  your  memory  for  every  thing 
that  passed  there?— I  do  not,  I  took  some 
notes  of  matters  that  passed  there  ? 

When  did  you  take  your  note^N— Immedi- 
ately on  quitting  it. 

Didjyou  take  them  regulariy  ?— I  took  them 
regularly  after  I  came  home. 
Have  you  your  notes  about  you  ? — I  hare. 
Be  so  good  as  to  produce  theiu. — ^Yes,  tar. 
That  is  a  large  volume  of  notes  ? — ^Yes. 
Can  you  favour  me  with  reading  a  small 
part  of  them,  only  a  few  lines. 

Mr.  Anstruther.-^You  may  have  all  read  if 
you  please. 

Counsel  for  the  Defendant, — ^No,  sir,  I  do 
not  want  tnem  all  read. 

M^tfnew.— The  first  is  at  a  meeting  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  at  the  Globe 
tavern.  Fleet  street,  on  Monday,  January  SOth, 
1794.  "  Mr.  Martin,  by  the  appellation 
of  Citizen  Martin,  was  called  to  the  chair ;  he 
addressed  the  meeting  in  a  short  speech,  sig- 
nifying the  intention  of  calling  them  to- 
gether, which  was  for  the  purpose  of  the  so- 
ciety at  large  adopting  the  several  resolutions 
that  had  oeen  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  which  woula  be  read  and  submitted  to 
their  consideration." 

Stop  there,  you  begin    with  a  particular 
phrase,  Mr.  Martin,  by  the  appellation  of 
Citizen  JMartin, — ^why  do  you  say  oy  the  name 
of  Citizen  Martin  ?— If  I  am  at  a  loss,  and 
misunderstood  the  language,  I  am  sorry  for 
it;  but  Mr.  Martin  was  not  so  called,  as  he 
usually  is,  Mr.  Martin,  but  Citizen  Martin. 
Is  that  common  there  ? — It  is,  sir. 
No  person  or  member  of  that  society,  I 
suppose,  would  address  another  in  that  so- 
ciety in  that  manner? — I  beg  pardon:  that 
was  the  mode  of  address  of  every  member  of 
that   society  in  common;  and  accidentally 
meeting  in  the  street,  it  is  common  to  address 
them  by  that  name. 

Have  you  always  used  the  appellation  of  Ci- 
tizen such  a  one?— I  have  not  always  used  it^ 
not  considering  it  necessary ;  and  as  to  the 
minutes,  I  made  them  for  my  own  observation 
and  amusement. 

-   Did  you  make  use  of  those  minutes  for  your 
own  amusement  ? — I  did. 

And  upon  oath  you  made  them  for  yonr 
own  amusement  ? — I  consider  myself  standing 
in  that  situation :  I  am  before  God  and  this 
high  tribunal,  and  would  not  say  an  untruth 
.for  any  consideration. 

You  say  you  made  them  for  yow  own 
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amusement,  and  for  no  other  |>iirpose/ and 
with  no  other  view  ? — ^No  other  view. 

Did  you  afterwards  give  no  information 
about  it? — I  had  instructions  to  attend  the 
privy  council,  and  passed  through  examina* 
tion,  and  1  was  asked  whether  I  had  made 
notes ;  1  said  I  had,  and  I  was  desired  to  send 
for  those  notes. 

When  were  you  examined  before  the  privy 
council  ?— About  the  14th  or  15th  of  May. 

Tell  the  story  how  you  came  there? — ^I  ac- 
cidentally met  a  friend  on  the  street,  he  said, 
**  have  you  a  mind  to  go  to  the  Globe  tavern 
in  Fleet  Street?  I  have  a  ticket,  if  you  will 
go,  you  may  be  amused.''    I  did  go. 

Mr.  Jfi5frtt*A«r.— When  was  that  ?->-On  the 
20th  of  January.  I  went,  I  made  my  obser- 
vations, and  heard  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Thel- 
wall  read  the  resolutions ;  it  struck  me  very 
forcibly  from  his  manner.  My  friend  saidf, 
you  had  better  become  a  member;  I  did;  I 
had  not  then  a  knowledge  of  any  member  in 
his  individual  capacity,  but  as  a  collective 
body.  I  foimd  tncir  principles  very  different 
from  what  I  was  acquainted  with ;  I  consi- 
dered them,  and  thought  them  persons  that 
meant  to  overturn  the  constitution.  I  went 
as  a  spectator. 

Mr.  Clerky  eountelfortke  Deftndant.^yfw 
it  at  the  first  meeting  you  thought  so  ? — ^Not 
immediately— at  the  first  meeting  I  thought  it 
extraordinary. 

Notwithstanding  on  the  20th  of  Januair 
you  found  their  principles  so  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  yours,  you  continued  to  attend? — 
I  was  induced  to  do  so  from  curiosity. 

Why  did  you  not  then  give  information  to 
government? — I  was  perfectly  unacquaiifted 
with  every  person  of  government  till  after- 
wards. 

They  are  very  well  known,  you  might  have 
easily  got  access  to  them  ?— Having  so  little 
knowledge  of  them,  and  being  so  trifling  an 
individual,  I  never  attempted  it. 

Did  vou  ever  assent  to  the  resolutions  ? — I 
never  absolutely  assented  by  the  manner  their 
resolutions  were  passed,  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative,  by  show  of  hands. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  friend  who  in- 
troduced you  ? — Do  you  mean  my  particular 
friend  > — ^there  is  a  ceremony  of  bemg  intro- 
duced. 

Who  introduced  you  to  the  Globe  tavern  ? 
—Mr.  Samuel  Webb. 

He  introduced  you  to  the  society,— what 
was  the  reason  that  mduced  him  to  mtroduce 
you? 

Mr.  Anstruther,  What  does  it  signify  what 
induced  Mr.  Webb? 

Coufuel/or  Prisoner. — ^The  question  I  mean 
to  draw  him  to  is  this,  did  he  publicly  profess 
views  that  might  induce  WIbb  or  others  to 
desire  him  to  visit  the  society,  or  become  a 
member? — ^No,  I  made  my  observations  to 
him,  being  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the 
scene ;  he  said  you  might  as  well  become  a 
member. 

Were  the  people  who  took  you  there  en- 


tirely unacqumted  with  your  political  senti- 
ments ?— I  went  with  my  fnend  that  produced 
the  ticket  and  save  it  me ; — he  was  engaged 
himself,  and  asked  if  I  would  go  to  dinner. — 
I  conceived  I  was  only  going  to  jmn  a  con- 
vivial party. 

Did  the  kmdlord  or  any  body  else  pay  any 
thing  in  to  carnr  on  the  society  f— Yes, 

Did  you  ?— I  es :  the  expence  was  ISd.  at 
being  made,  and  one  penny  at  each  meeting. 

yS.  Afutrutker.'—This  gentleman  has  de- 
sired you  to  state  one  part  of  what  passed  on 
the  80th  of  January,  at  the  GIom  tavern ; 
be  so  good  to  state  what  passed  then  at  that 
meeting  ?—<<  These  resolutions  were  then 
read  by  a  young  man  who  stood  next  the  chair- 
man, whose  name  I  afterwards  understood 
was  Richter,  first  one,  then  the  other;  then 
singly,  and  uie  question  was  put  upon  each 
by  the  chairman,  and  most  of  them,  by  a 
show  of  hands,  were  carried  unanimously .'' 

Counsel  for  Prisoner, — ^I  have  heard  of 
witnesses  refreshing  their  memory,  but  never 
heard  them  read  their  notes. 

Lord  Adoocate. — ^Mr.  Clerk  ordered  him  to 
do  it— He  is  reading  his  journal  verbatim  by 
way  of  evidence,  just  now. 

Mr.  Baron  JVbrtofB.~Hi8  pavers  cannot 
mistake^  therefore  I  think  he  haa  better  read 
them. 

Counsel  for  Prtfoner.— Were  they  made  at 
the  timer— Yes;  sodn  after  they  were. 
*'Mr.  Thelwall  on  the  conclusion  rose,  re- 
peated those  resolutions,  and  commented 
upon  them  in  very  bold  and  stronff  language, 
recommending  their  adoption,  admng,  that  if 
ministry  attempted  to  land  any  forei^  mer- 
cenaries, or  suusidized  troops,  then  to  repel 
force  by  force." 

**  There  were  near  1,000  persons  assembled, 
500  of  which  stayed,  and  partook  of  a  dinner 
provided  on  the  occasion.  Soon  after  the 
cloth  was  drawn,  Thelwall  took  the  chair, 
gave  several  toasts,— first,  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  sung  many  Republican  songs ;  most  of 
those  songs  were  afterwards  printed,  and  sold 
by  him  in  the  several  divisions,  and  at  his 
lectures.'' 

"  Thelwall  and  John  Williams  were  two  of 
the  stewards  an  this  occasion,— Gerrald  was 
also  present,  and,  I  believe  a  steward.'' 

Mr.  Anstruther, — I  have  no  more  qoestiooi 
to  ask  this  witness. 

Mr.  C/«rft.— -You  say  you  were  examined  b^ 
the  privy  council,  how  came  you  to  be  ex- 
amined by  them?— I  was  sent  for,  as  many  of 
the  members  were. 

Had  you  made  any  application  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  privy  council  ? — I  had  not. 

It  was  not  by  your  own  means  you  were 
sent  for  to  tte  pnvy  council  ? — No. 

Nor  by  any  suggestion  of  yours?— No,  sir. 

What  induced  you  to  come  down  here?— I 
heard  you  say  you  live  in  London,  ure  you 
upon  a  visit?— No,  sir,  I  came  down  here 
from  the  privy  council,  with  one  of  the  king's 
messengers. 

At  your  own  expense  f— At  present. 
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lord  Ai9ocat€,^YQa  wet^ttieie  tbe  U& 
<May?--Y9^  I  y/m  mmwsi  b^fim  tbi 
pnvy  couocil* 

AndHawhr  wm  Ukpo.  upon  the  l«th?-- 
Oa  toe  19th :  Am  I  to  (oc^ive  those  tvo 
papers  now  ? 

Bfr.  Xottiim  awora. 

Look  At  UiAt  I»pv«ir,-«e«ifwu  know  it? 
--yoB»Mr,  I  kpowu  y«y  woUj^tia  akttorl 
found  m  a  book  caae  m  H«rd/s  bouML 
■    W«re  you  ompkiyed  to  taka  bin  up?^Yaa. 
I W  a  wajrnwt  firow  the  aecrflBiy  ^^ 

And  you  found  thm  paper  ?--Yea. 

I^  at  that,  you  found  that  at  the  same 
tunoF-^Yea,  air. 

V  ^.'^*w«i^^--^ti8  a  letter  aigpied  Wii- 
tona  8kinnn«,  dated  35th  Mi^  i7Qa,-^he 
found  th090  panera  m  Haidiy'a  house»  under  a 
warrant  from  the  «OQ(etary  of  atate^  and  took 
that  man  in  eualndy,  and  tbe  printed  letter 
you  wUl  hAToretd,  aimed  Thomas  Uaidy. 

Mr.  Anttnaher,-^Ylta\  are  you?«*One  of 
tJbie  king's  messengers. 

Qy  virtue  of  a  wairant  from  iha  secretary  of 
state,  you  took  him  up,  and  found  these 
papew^-YosIdid. 


Alexander  Aiicheson  sworn— according  to 
the  Scots  form. 

Mr,  Jntfntf A6r,^Now  recollect  that  you 
ai«  upon  your  oath,  and  you  will  recollect  the 
consMuencos  of  standing  in  that  situation,-*- 
MWc  at  those  paper9,-*-do  not  tdl  me  what 
they  are;  but  whether  they  are  your  hand- 
wrltii^?— The  gieater  part  are  my  hand- 
wntmg. 

Show  me  which  part  of  it  is  your  hand- 
wii^g?^The  list,  8«r>  if  my  hand,  and  all 

f  ^^1'  ^  ^  H^  ^*  ^^  ^  members 
of  Uie  delegatea  of  the  British  Convention. 

Was  David  Downie  a  member  of  the  Con- 
venUonf— If  he  was,  his  name  will  appear  as 
a  membor. 

Were  vou  seerataiy  to  that  Convention  f — 
I  was  only  assistant  to  Mr,  Skirving,  who  was 
aecretaiy. 

It  was  your  business  to  receive  the  motions 
that  were  given  in?--That  waa  part  of  it 

la  that  name,^<«  David  Dowoie,"  your  hand- 
wntingP-r No  answer.] 

Mi.  Ci«/fcn.-.You  said  you  would  pmduce 
tfce  prooeedings  of  the  British  Convention,  to 
snow  the  inientionof  them,  but  wouW  not 
show  any  tUng  in  them  to  show  David  Dow- 
me  was  conetraed  with  ^m  ? 
,  I^rd  Ad99Qule.^Afiei  the  answer  the  Soli- 
titw  gcneml  gave,  I  trust  your  hardships  will 
nardly  doubt  I  am  entitled  to  prove  them 

Mr.  Ckrft.-^The  answer  made  by  Mr.  Soli- 
€ttor.0enera],upQn  the  Qccaak>n  alluded  te»  is 
inaj^ficable  to  the  present  obj^tioR,    We 


Trial  ^Daiad  D<mde  \9A 

then  insisted  that  you  could  not  prove  the 
froceedingi  of  the  late  Convention.   But  we 
now  make  a  very  d^erent  otjection,  which  is 
this}  let  the  proceeddo^s  of  that  Conventkn 
be  vhal;  they  msyr,  you  cannot  be  allowed  to 
wove  that  the  piisoner  was  a  memher  of  it,  and 
iheiefoie»yQU  are  net  entitled  to  produce  the 
minutes  with  that  view,  or  to  take  notice 
whether  the  prisoner's  name  appears  in  them 
or  not    The  pisoner  is  not  charged  in  the 
indiietraent,  with  having  been  a  membet  of 
the  lata  convention,  nor  could  such  a  charie 
have  been  received  by  theCouxt;;  because  the 
prisoner  was  examined  aa  a  witness  £br  the 
crown,  with  ro^ird  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention.     But  evidence,  applviog  to  a 
chaKe  which  is  not  made,  and  whicn  could 
not  be  received  if  it  were  made,  is  totally  in- 
admissible.    Neither  is  this  evidence  at  all 
necessary  to  the  prosecutor's  ease.    The  pri- 
soner is  only  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to 
^tm  a  new  cboventum,  alleged  to  be  similar 
in  its  nature  to  the  late  Convention,  and  it  is 
said,  that  the  late  Convention  was  of  a  crimi- 
nal nature.    AH  that  is  necessarv,  therefore, 
to  be  proved,  with  reeard  to  the  late  Conven- 
tion, is,  that  it  was  of  a  criminal  nature  \  and 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  prosecutor's 
caae^  whether  the  prijioner  was  a  momber  of 
it  or  not 

Mr.  An$trutker^'^chxi[fg&  him  with  con- 
tinuing to  promote  the  views  of  the  British 
convention,  and  being  aiding  and  assisting 
towards  calling  another  and  similar  conven? 
tion ;  in  order  to  prove  what  another  and  simi- 
lar convention  was,  I  must  prove  what  this 
was,  and  that  Downie  knew  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Ctt/^.*^Mr.  Anstruther's  answer  to 
me  was,  I  do  not  care  whether  Downie  was  a 
member  of  the  British  Convention  or  not;  all 
I  mean  to  show  is^  a  convention  then  met,  and 
had  certain  objects  in  their  view,  and  caoae  to 
certain  resolutions  ;-^that  is  what  Mr.  Aiw 
struther  had  alone  in  lus  mind ;  «ow,  he  goes 
to  show  David  Downie  was  a  member  of  that 
Convention^  which  I  anprehend  has  nQtbing 
to  do  with  Uie  case;  anq  ajoy  thing  concerning 
David  Downie  with  the  Convention,  or  in 
that  Convention,  ia  not  now  to  be  gone  into 
consistently  with  the  assurances^  he  received 
on  the  former  trials,  that  he  was  not  to  be 
brought  into  question  for  it 

Mr.  An^ruthew.^l  thought  tho  oh|eciion 
made,  and  I  answered  it 

Mr.  C^rft.-~It  seems  to  be  aeknowledged, 
on  all  hands,  that  they  went  upon  unwarrajit- 
able  proceedings;  they  were  charged  with 
aedition. 
Mr.  iLiufrti^Aer.^Remove  the  witnea^. 
Mr.  C/arib.-^^We  have  formerly  he&nl  it 
stated,  from  tho  highest  authority  out^  the 
bench,  that  to  ^ay  a  man  had  been  a  member 
of  that  convention,  was  to  accuse  him  of  the 
orimi^  of  seditioiv.  But  according  to  the  doc- 
trinof  h|id  down  since  this  court  waa  opened, 
the  eopdnci  of  that  convention  amounted  to  a 
criii^somewhat  higher  than  sedition;    ia 
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>hort»  it  twtt  trill wdMe.  Ani  Hm  litd  ad- 
vocate has  expressly  said^  that  the  LoMte 
CorreipoodiDg  Society*  with  which  the  late 
ConTettiioD  was  ooBmlcied,  had  Utasofiable 
fMt^eds  in  view,  freai  which  the  plain  info* 
ence  is^  that  the  late  Coavention,  before  ita 
diapersioDy  wm  guilty  of  high  treaaoB*  It 
would  fdiowy  that  by  proving  the  prisener  to 
have  beea  a  member  of  that  Convention^  a 
charge  of  hich  treason  wouM  be  proved 
against  him;  for  it  must  be  supposed^  that  he 
was  accessonr  to  the  oemmon  guilt.  This  is 
brealung  failn  with  the  prisoner,  nod  direcdy 
•gainst  kw,  as  he  was  exaniined  as  a  witness 
for  the  aewn,  withreeard  to  the  ppooesdiiigs 
«f  the  oonveation;  and  it  would  create  an  im* 
proper  infiuenee  on  the  mindsof  the  jury»  and 
perpfeathe  question  npon  which  they  are  to 
«ve  •  verdict.  Ttie  prisoner  is  indicted  §ot 
Sigh  treason,  and  the  jocy  are  to  detcroune  by 
their  verdict,  whether  he  has  been  guiky  of 
high  treasoiv  or  not  A  specific  tresssn  is 
chareed  in  the  indictment,  and  the  prosfcntor 
wouM  now  attempt  to  prove  another  treason, 
which  neither  is^  nor  oouU  be  staled  in  the 
indiotment.  This  b  «o  osnfoMnd  and  perpJei 
the  jury  with  distsnctions  between  treasons 
charged  l>iit  not  proved,  and  treasons  proved 
but  «oC  changed. 

Mr.  AnUrmtkar.''-^e  is  not  indicted  for 
being  a  memlber  of  the  British  Convention,  or 
for  any  tking  he  did  there. 

Imrd  Pnemfen^.— Suppose  the  question 
iMffe  pot  in  this  maDner,  <*  Do  you  Jnum 
that  the  prisoner  had  nooess  to  be  acquainted 
with  tiie  proceedings  of  ttet  irst  Convention  ?" 
Have  yon  any  ob^^tion  to  that  ? 

Mr.  CMtm  and  Mr.  Cierib.-^No. 

Lord  Athocate. — I  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  put  in  that  wii^— call  in  the  witness. 

Lord  FrmidaU.^MT.  Aitchesoo,  take  no- 
tice, I  donot  mean  to  i^  whether  Mr.  Dow- 
nie  was  ornot  a  member  of  that  Convention, 
but  I  put  this  quesdon  to  you,— do  you  know 
whether  Mr.  Dsfwnie  had  access  to  know 
what  were  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Conven- 
tion ?-*iiad  he  or  not  access  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  business  done  in  that  Convention 
«r  their  arooeedinis  ?— I  soppose  he  had  ac- 
cess to  iaiffw  it  from  news  papers;  and  a 
number  of  people  were  visitors;  he  might 
4iave  access;  bot  whether  he  iuui  or  not 
l^nowle^af  it,  I  cannot  tell;  he  certainly 
had  access,  and  the  public  had  access. 

Do  yoB  know  he  had  access  yourself  f— I 
have  seen  him  there. 

Do  you  know  your  own  hand  -  witting?— 
Yes,  I  know  this. 

Where  did  you  write  that  ?— I  wrote  that  I 
think  in  the  CoMnittee  of  Union . 

What  is  the  date  of  itf—I  think  it  has  no 
date. 

Do  you  know  George  Ross's  hand-writing  f 
—Yes,  I  have  «  euees  sit  it. 

Mr.  C«/fen.-?rhere  is  one  thing  I  submit 
to  your  lordships,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  laWf  not  only  «f  Scotland,  but  of  every 
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odier  ooonliy  utelnter.  Out  no  nidiesseaa 
bensknd  a  ^Hilnn,tbeaiHwtr  towhidifDay 
criaoinata  Jmastilf;  if  ha  is  eaOed  upon  to 
grrv  evidence  whh  ivspect  m  the  piooeedlttgt 
of  the  British  Oonventiofl,  the  answer  aaay 
criminate  himseU^aiul  thenteelsohaiitthat 
the  wilnesse«|^t  to  be  pot  upon  his  gottd, 
and  ought  to  be  told  that  he  is  not  obttged  to 
answer  any  qnealioQ  that  he  thinks  may  have 
tfattteflect. 

Mr,  CJbrftj— There  is  «  vary  great  diifer* 
ence  between  the  law  of  England,  and  the  law 
of  Sootkuid,upoa  tfan  sul^wt    in  the  Scots 
crirainai  courts,  when  a  ioeUm  erminii  b  ad*  * 
duoed  »«  witness  for  the  crown,  he  is  told 
by  the  jiidgCL  that  his  evidence  will  ml  milii. 
late  apinst  nimself,  and  even,  that  by  giving 
his  evidence,  he  is  secnred  from  mnv  ratme 
prosecntisii,upott  the  tela  to  whidi  it  re* 
lates  *    He  is  therefom  bound  by  his  mah  lo 
telithetnith,  and  the  wfaolatrath,  without 
any  eseeptlon  of  SMch  tiuths  as  may  isvohe 
htinnelf  in  the  gnilt  of  the  piisoaer.  It  is  pars 
juditu  to  gjive  him  thb  tafonuatkm,   and 
every  iawyer  who  hears  me,  knows  it  is  the 
universal  pmotiee.    Bat,  my  tords,  tliis  n  an 
JEa^JuA  cottr^  and  the  bw  ef  £N«|liYidis  very 
diffnent    A  witness  by  givine  evidence  for 
the  crown,  does  not  dtscharee  nhnsdf  of  the 
erase.    He  may  afterwards  be  prosecuted  for 
the  saatie  crime,  and  there  are  even  eases,  in 
which  the  very  deposition  of  the  prironer, 
when  formerly  examinod  as  a  witness,  has 
been  «<»!  as  evidence  in  order  to  oonvkt  him- 
self.    This  being  the  rule  of  English  law,  a 
witness  is  not  iound  to  speak  the  whole 
truth.    He  is  entitied  to  maictt  a  reservatkm 
of  such  truths  as  would  involve  him  in  guiH ; 
and  if  any^uestmn  is  put,  the  answer  to  which 
would  crmmate  him,  he  may  reftise  to  answer 
that  question.    My  lords,  I  know  it  win  be 
said,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  (I  heard  it 
urged  the  other  day  on  Watt's  trial,  but  it  did 
not  satisfy  me)^  that  the  witness  himself  is  the 
best  judge  of  what  may  mvolve  him  in  gniit: 
and  It  IS  said,  that  if  a  witness  might  be 
broaght  to  trial,  UDon  the  same  focts  with  le^ 
gard  to  which  he  nad  «ven  evidence,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  evidence  by  a  toctui  crwii- 
aw.    With  regard  to  these  objections,  the  wit- 
ness is  DO  dkM3>t  the  ultimate  judge,  how  far 
he  is  in  safetv  te  answer  the  questions  that 
are  put  to  faim,    But  every  witness  is  not  a 
htwyer ;  he  may  be  mistaken  in  his  opinkm. 
and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  pot  on  his  guard 
by  the  Court    ^Accordinglv,  my  inftmnatkm 
isL  that  in  England,  it  is  held  to  be  the  dutr 
of  the  judge,  to  put  the  witness  on  his  guard, 
whenever  a  question  is  asked,  the  answer  to 
whfeh  may  criminate  him ;  and  after  he  is  so 
put  on  his  cuard,  he  answers  the  questkm  or 
not,  as  hejMeases.    As  to  aoctt  crMwwi'f,  I  be* 
lieveverymtlecoukl  be  had  in  EngbAd  from 

•  As  to  the  evkienoeof  a«9ditf  crifnmti,8ee 
the  notes  Vol  10,  p.  781 ;  Vol.  11,  p.  1058,  h 
Vol.  19,  p.  194,  of  this  CollectUMO. 
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their  erideoice  if  ibey  did  not  previously  tt* 
ceive  such  assurances  as  they  oould  rely  upon 
that  thev  should  not  be .  prosecuted.  Thev 
are  entitled  to  wamine  as  well  as  others,  with 
regard  to  what  part  oftheir  evidence  may  mi- 
litate against  them ;  but  thev  may  find  it 
more  prudent  to  give  their  evidence,  than  to 
run  a  much  greater  risk  from  not  giving  their 
evidence. — ^But  besides  the  duty  of  the  Court 
in  this  respect,  I  am  informed  that,  in  prac* 
tice,  the  prisoner's  counsel  are  allowed  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Court,  what  questions  m^y  en^^ 
danger  the  witness.  The  prisoner  has  plainly 
'  an  interest,  that  the  witness  should  not  be  en- 
trapped by  such  questions.— And  therefore,  I 
do  humbly  presume,  that  the  witness  will  be 
put  on  his  guard  by  your  lordships,  against 
such  questions  as  may  involve  nimself  in 
Euilt,  especially  where  the  guilt  is  alle§^  to 
be  no  less  than  high  treason. 

lor^  Advocate, — I  shall  not  trouble  your 
lordships  with  many  observations;  but  one 
thing  aropped  from  Mr.  Clerk,  which  was, 
that  ne  haul  an  interest  in  the  witness  not  an- 
swering; upon  which  I  must  make  one  re- 
mark. Whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  the 
prisoner,  or  of  the  prosecutor,  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  country,  that  the  truth  should 
prevail. — It  may  be  the  privilege  of  the  wit- 
ness, if  he  chooses,  not  to  answer  any  ques- 
don;  but  the  counsel  has  not  the  privilege  of 
telling  the  witness,  that  he  shall  not  answer 
the  Court  upon  oath,  if  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Oi«//en.— When  I  understand  the  rule, 
I  shall  comply  with  it;  what  I  am  going  to 
notice,  is  a  case  the  gentlemen  will  not  pro- 
bably have  foi§ot,  a  very  recent  one.  It  was 
that  of  Mr.  Purefoy  for  killing  colonel  Roper, 
tried  before  Mr.  Baron  Hotham.  A  question 
was  put  to  a  general  officer,  to  which  the 
counsel  for  the  prisotier  objected  as  the  an- 
swer might  involve  him  in  criminality  him- 
self; ui)on  long  arguments  the  judge  deter- 
mined it  would,  and  it  was  put  in  another 
shape. 

Mr.  An9truther. — I  believe  Mr.  Cullen*s  au^ 
thority  for  this  is  no  other  than  a  news-paper : 
it  must  be  otherwise :  it  cannot  be  douoted 
that  the  witness  may  answer  if  he  pleases. 

Xord  Chief  Baron. — ^There  is  no  principle 
more  settled  in  the  course  of  administration 
of  justice,  than  that  no  witness  is  bound  to 
criminate  himself  in  giving  evidence.  Judges 
often  ^ve  notice  of  this  to  the  witness ;  but 
the  domg  it  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  discretion, 
which  ought  to  rest  with  the  judge,  according 
to  the  situation  in  which  the  witness  happens 
to  be  placed;  the  parties  have  no  title  to 
interfere. 

Mr.  Baron  Norton.-^The  principles  of  com- 
mon reason  and  law,  will  not  oblige  a  witness 
to  give  answers  to  criminate  himself;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  doing  it;  nor 
b  it  for  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  make  that 
objection:  the  lord  advocate  has  not  said, 
that  he  is  afterwards  to  try  this  witness,  nor 
could  he  with  propriety  be  brought  to  trial; 
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he  is  therefore  at  full  liberty  to  speak  out  the 
truth. 

Mr.  AmtnUher. — ^It  is  clear,  the  witness 
could  not  criminate  himself  in  answering  this 
question,  he  is  only  asked  if  that  paper  was 
Iloss's  hand-writing. 

Lard  Pretideni.^ln  civ'd  courts,  it  some- 
times happens  that  witnesses  are  adduced  to 
give  evidence,  upon  facts  of  a  criminal  nature, 
etween  parties  who  have  no  authority  or 
power  to  aischarge  the  prosecution  before  a 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  if  any  such  shall 
arise  out  of  the  facts  thus  meant  to  be  given 
in  evidence.  In  such  a  case,  and  where  the 
question  put  tends  to  draw  an  answer  which 
may  criminate  the  witness  himself,  I  undex^ 
stand  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  judge,  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  witness,  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  de- 
cline making;  an  answer  to  the  question,  on 
account  of  the  effect whichit  may  nave  against 
himself;  not  that  the  answer,  if  made,  could 
be  used  as  evidence  elsewhere,*' but  that  it 
might  lay  a  foundation  for  his  being  prose- 
cuted, by  giving  information  of  his  own  guilt. 
But,  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  in 
courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  with  which  I 
had  occasion  to  be  well  acquainted,  as  public 
prosecutor,  for  several  years,  I  know  that  it  is 
common,  and  often  necessary,  to  admit  acconi- 
plices  in  the  crime,  as  witnesses  against  the 
prisoner,  otherwise  crimes  would  too  often  go 
unpunished.  But  I  always  understood  it  to 
be  a  settled  rule,  that  his  majesty's  advocate 
prosecuting  for  the  King,  could  not,  after  mak- 
ing such  use  of  an  accomplice,  or  sociut  crimi- 
nif,  bring  the  witness  himself  to  trial  for  the 
same  crime.  Neither  would  it  make  any  di^ 
fercnce,  as  very  ingeniously  suggested  from 
the  bar,  that  the  person  ot  the  advocate  was 
changed  by  death,  or  otherwise  ;  for  in  every 
such  business,  his  majesty's  advocate  acts  offi- 
cially, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  suc- 
cessor in  office,  would  be  bound  by  what  his 
predecessor  did.  This  rule  stands  upon  the 
principles  of  plain  good  sense,  justice,  aad 
utility ;  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  immemo- 
rial practice  with  us.  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
the  same  knowledge  of  the  law  or  practice  of 
England ;  but  I  desire  to  be  informed  by  those 
who  do  know.it,  how  the  matter  is  understood 
there,  and  in  trials  such  as  the  present:  or,  at 
least,  I  desire  to  know  explicitly  from  his  roa- 
jesty*s  advocate,  whether  this  witness  Mr. 
Ailcheson,  or  any  other  witness  who  may  be 
adduced  by  him  in  this  trial,  does,  or  does 
not  remain  exposed  to  be  tried  by  him  for  the 
same  crime.  If  I  receive  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form the  witness,  when  a  question  is  put  to 
him,  tending  to  criminate  himself,  that  he  is 
at  liberty  to  decline  answering  it.  But  if  I  aofi 
assured  that  the  witness  runs  no  risk  of  being 
prosecuted  himself,  being  virtually  or  exprcsslv 
liberated  from  the  charge,  so  far  as  he  himself 
may  be  concerned,  in  consequence  of  his  be- 
ing called  as  a  witness,  and  speaking  out  the 
truth  in  this  trial,  it  will  be  my  duly  to  tell 
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him,  that  he  is  bound  to  speak  out  the  whole 
truth,  and  that  he  is  in  safety  so  to  do. 

Lord  Advocatc^The  present  witness,  Ait- 
chesou;  being  a  Scotsman,  and  residing  within 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  can  only  be  tried  in 
this  county,  and  by  a'jurv  of  this  county;  as 
public  prosecutor  for  Scotland,  I  explicitly  de- 
clare in  this  court,  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to,  and  I  never  will,  bring  Aitcheson  to  trial,  for 
any  accession  to  the  crime  of  treason  charged 
against  this  prisoner,  so  far  as  the  witness  maj 
have  been  accessory  to  it^  previous  to  this 
trial. 

Lord  Chief  Baron, — I  served  a  good  manv 
years  as  prosecutor  in  this  country,  and  I  aJ- 
ways  understood,  when  I  brought  a  soeius  eri- 
minit,  as  a  witness,  that  m^  hands  were  tied 
up  from  the  prosecution  of  him  for  any  thins 
spoken  at  that  bar.  But  if  he  would  not  speak 
out,  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  prosecute 
him  for  any  thing  he  did  not  speak  out;  a 
person  being  brouebt  to  the  bar,  and  not 
speaking,  should  that  protect  him  from  trial 
for  any  offence,  when  he  is  only  protected  for 
what  he  shall  speak  upon  that  trial  ? 

Lord  President, — ^I  am  of  the  same  opinion ; 
if  he  refuses  to  speak,  he  is  not  a  witness; 
he  may  be  put  back  to  his  former  situation. 

•  Lord  Advocate. — ^Whatthehonourablejudge 
has  stated  is  perfectly  right,  and  the  law. 

Mr.  Anttruther.'-i  believe  that  is  correctly 
the  practice  in  England;  Iknow  of  no  instance 
where«  judge  has  tried  a  person  who  has  come 
forward  voluntarily,  and  given  evidence :  there 
have  been  cases  of  this  sort,  where  a  person 
who  is  called  as  a  witness,  refused  to  answer, 
and  has  been  tried;  but.where  a  witness  has 
told  the  truth,  I  believe  there  is  no  instance 
of  his  having  been  tried;  although  certainly  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  pardon,  if  such  persons 
act  fairly,  and  disclose  the  whole  truth,  al- 
though they  are  not  entitled  of  right,  to  a  par- 
dk)n,  the  practice  is,  to  stop  the  prosecution 
agamst  them,  and  if  it  were  a  capital  offence, 
the  court  of  King's  bench  would  bail,  in  order 
that  the  person  might  appl  v  to  the  Crown. 

Lord  £skgrove.—l  think  it  fit  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  subject,  as  being  the  senior 
judge  (now  present)  of  the  court  of  justiciary, 
in  which  court  I  have  sat  nine  years,  and  haul 
before  attended  it  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
bar.  I  never  doubted  that  tlie  law  of  Scotland 
now  stands  as  it  has  been  explained,  both  by 
your  lordship,  and  the  lord  cnief  baron.  In 
this  country,  and  I  believe  in  every  country 
which  has  a  regular  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, socii  criminii  are  admissible  witnes* 
ses  in  trials  for  crimes;  and,  indeed,  in  many 
paseSy  justice  could  not  be  done,  nor  the  great- 
est criminals  convicted,  without  the  aid  of 
such  evidence  ;  accordingly  very  few  cases 
have  been  tried  in  ray  time,  of  a  complicated 
nature,  in  which  many  persons  have  been  con- 
cerned, whtre  socii  crimmis  werenotezamioed; 
— but  1  never  knew  an  attempt  made  by  the 
prosecutor,  to  bring  afterwards  to  trial  for  the 
same  crime,  any  person  who  bad  been  eia- 
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mined  as  a  witness  upon  that  crime,  to  whic 
he  had  been  accessory,  and  who  had  not  re- 
fused to  give  evidence,  but  had  given  evideoce. 
I  had  conceived  a  notion  in  my  own  mind, 
that,  if  sucli  an  attempt  should  be  made,  the 
judges,  who  are  to  determine  upon  the  law  of 
the  land  as  it  strikes  them,  would  not  suffer 
a  person  so  circumstanced,  to  be  subjected  to 
a  trial,  and  consequently,  that  it  is  not  optional 
in  the  public  prosecutor  to  bring  him  to  trial 
or  not,  for  that  the  court  would  interfere,  and 
prevent  such  trial  proceeding,  although  that 
case  has  not  yet  occurred.  Here  the  public 
prosecutor  has  thought  fit  to  bring  by  subpana 
to  give  evidence,  a  person,  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  England, is  an  associatein  the  crime ; 
and  if  that  person  should  say  nothing  aAer 
he  is  sworn,  it  would  not  prevent  him  from 
being  tried ;  but  his  giving  evidence  is  the 
thing  that  must  secure  him.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, conceive  that  the  question  now  put  to 
Mr.  Aitcheson,  could  have  led  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  point,  because  he  formerly  gave 
evidence  in  a  case  that  was  tried  upon  a  charge 
for  sedition,  respecting  what  is  called  the  Bri- 
tish Convention,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  then  told,  that  his  giving  evidence  was 
to  secure  him  from  being  trifed  for  any  crime, 
whether  under  the  name  of  treason  or  sedition 
arising  out  of  his  having  been  a  member  of 
the  British  Convention.  I  therefore  think 
there  is  no  place  for  the  objection  in  his  case ; 
and,  with  respect  to  any  other  witnesses  who 
may  have  been  accomplices,  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  with  your  lordships ;  it  is  not  compe- 
tent for  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  object,  al- 
though the  witness  himself  may  decline  to 
answer  to  questions,  tending  to  criminate  him- 
self; butifne  chooses  to  answer,  and  gives  evi- 
dence, I  conceive  he  will  be  secure  against  any 
future  prosecution. 

Lord  Sainton. — If  an  accomplice  could  not 
be  produced  as  a  witness,  it  would  be  impossi* 
ble  to  discover  crimes.  When  such  a  per* 
son  is  brought  to  be  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness, it  is  not  the  ri^htof  the  prisoner  to 
object  to  his  admissibility  upon  that  ground  j 
it  is  the  right  only  of  the  witness  himself  to 
object ;  and  if  he  does  object,  then  the  dutvof 
the  court  is,  to  tell  him  he  is  not  bound  to 
answer  any  tiling  that  may  criminate  himself, 
and  if  he  is  silent  as  a  witness,  he  certainly 
subjects  himself  to  be  brought,  though  not  in 
the  character  of  a  witness,  yet  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  prisoner,  to  the  bar.  If,  without  ob- 
jecting, he  shall  give  his  evidence^  it  is  the 
fixed  practice  of  every  court  of  law  of  which  £ 
have  had  occasion  to  hear  or  read,  that  he  can- 
not be  brought  to  trial  upon  account  of  any 
thing  be  says ;  it  is  a  protection  to  him  that 
he  cannot  be  brought  to  trial  upon  that  ac- 
count ;  but  I  see  no  business  the  court  cr  an^ 
body  else  has,  to  suggest  to  a  witness  that  he  is 
not  to  answer  any  thing ;  it  is  giving  him  a  hint 
not  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  to  tell 
the  truth, — so  I  concur  in  the  opinion  given  by 
the  whole  Court. 
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Lord  DtifMtnium.— I  concur  with  the  lord 
president  and  the  rest  of  the  Court,  that  the 
prisoner  and  the  counsel  have  no  rkht  to 
suggest  to  the  witness  that  he  is  not  bound 
to  answer. 

Lord  Abercrambie  concurred  in  the  same 
o|Ninion. 

Mr.  Clerk, — My  lords,  I  see  the  question  I 
mean  to  put  to  Mr  .Aitcheson  will  come  more 
properly  afterwards. 

Mr..  Amtrulher  (to  Mr.  Aitcheson).— Do 
you  know  Gkorge  Ross? — ^Yes. 

Was  he  your  as8istant?,^He  assisted  Mr. 
Skirvin^  along  with  me. 

See  if  you  know  bis  Imnd-writing? — ^I  think 
that  is  his  hand-writing. 

Lord  Advocate. — ^The  jury  will  attend;  we 
have  proved  some  papers  which  I  uentionedy 
and  the  clerk  may  now  read  them. 

Mr.  Arutruther  (to  Aitcheson).— The  mO" 
tions  that  were  made  in  that  convention 
were  handed  over  to  you,  were  they  not? — 
Generally  while  I  was  there. 

Tell  us  whether  that  is  one  ? — It  is. 

[Letters  produced  and  read.*] 

Clerk  rf  Arraigns. — ^Thb  is  a  letter  signed 
Thomas  Usurdy,  secretary.  No.  9,  Piccadilly, 

"  •  In  cases,"*  says  Mr.  Burnett  (ch.  t8.  p, 
48^  **  of  conspiracies,  or  illegal  combinations, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  prove  the  general  con- 
spiracy, and  its  nature  and  object,  by  produc- 
ing the  minutes  or  resolutions  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  and  this  is  admissible  evidence  against 
the  party  accused  of  being  one  of  that  con- 
spiracy, though  his  name  do  not  appear  on 
these  minutes  or  resolutions.  Nay,  in  such 
cases,  evidence  of  the  proceedings  and  resolu- 
tions of  other  associations  connected  with 
them,  and  implicated  in  the  same  pursuit,  and 
even  of  the  correspondence,  writings,  and 
actings  of  individuals  connected  wim  those 
other  associations,  are  admitted  to  show  what 
were  the  general  views  and  objects  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  which  the  prisoner  has  been  en- 
gaged, the  effect  of  these  circumstances  upon 
the  case  of  the  prisoner  being  left  to  the  jury, 
in  the  trial  of  Downie  and  Watt,  for  high 
treason,  at  Edinburgh,  in  September,  1794, 
the  minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  British 
Convention,  and  the  papers  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  Skirving  and  Margarot, '  mem  oers 
of  that  association,  were  given  in  evidence 
against  the  prisoners,  while,  in  the  various 
prosecutions  for  high  treason  in  England,  in 
the  same  year  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  others,  the 
proceedings  and  minutes  of  the  Association  of 
Sheffield,  and  of  the  BUtish  Convention  at 
Edinburgh,  were  admitted  as  evidence  of  the 
acts  of  the  Society  in  London,  and  those  of 
the  Constitutional  Society  were  admitted 
apinst  the  Corresponding  Society,  they  being 
all  implicated  in  the  same  transaction. 

♦*  As  to  Letters  of  Correspondence,  the 
general  rule  is,  that  those  written  by  persons 
liifierent  from  the  prisoner,  and  addlircssed  to 


mi  \b  dinted  London,  i7th  May,  1793,  and  di- 

rected  to  Mr.  Williama  Skirvin^,  secretary  of 
tlie  society  <s(  the  Friends  ot  the  People, 
Edinburgh. 

"  Sir ;— The  London  Corresponding  Society 
eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Urquhart 
gouig  back  to  Edmburgh,  to  requestor  your 
society  a  renewal  of  correspondence,  and  a 
more  mtimate  co-operalion  in  that  which  both 
societies  alike  seek,  viz.  a  reform  in  the  par- 
liamentary representation.  We  are  very  sen- 
sible that  no  society  can,  by  itself,  bring  ^xwt 
that  desirable  end ;  let  us  therefore  unite  as 
much  as  possible,  not  only  with  eadi  other, 
hut  with  every  other  society  throughout  the 
nation ;  our  petitions,  you  will  have  learned, 
have  been  all  of  them  unsuccessful ;  our  at- 
tention must  now  therefore  be  turned  to  some 
more  efllectual  means ;  from  your  society  we 
wouM  willingly  learn  them,  and  you,  on  voar 
part,  may  depend  upon  our  adopting  the  nrm- 
est  measures,  provided-  they  are  constitu- 
tional, and  we  hope  th€  country  will  not  be 
behind  hand  with  us. 

^'  This  war  has  already  opened  the  eyes  of 
many;  and,  should  it  continue  much  longer, 
there  is  no  answering  for  its  effects  on  the 
minds  of  the  people. 


third  parties,  and  not  found  in  the  prisoner's 
possession,  or  letters  addressed  to  the  prisoner 
himself,  though  found  in  his  custody,  are  not 
admissible   against   him.      But  in  c«ses  of 
combination,  general  concert,  or  conspiracy, 
such  letters  are  admissible  evidence  to  the 
effect  of  establishing  the  geneml  concert  or 
conspiracy,  if  written  by  members  of,  or  con- 
nected with  it,  toother  members,  whether  the 
prisoner  or  third  parties ;  and  whether  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  prisoner  or  of  third  per« 
sons ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  even  though  these 
letters  have  not  reached  tlie  neraons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  if  tl^y  nave  gone  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  person  who  wrote  them. 
In  Skirving*s  case,  January,  1794,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Palmer  (who  had  been 
previously  convicted  of  sedition),  and  found  in 
his  possession,  was  received  in  evidence ;  and, 
I  in  the  trial  of  Downie  and  Watt,  for  high  trea* 
!  son  (at  Edinburgh,  September,  1794),  letters 
i  from  Hardy,  of  London,  to  Mai^rot,  Skirving, 
and  others,  and  from  them  to  Hardy,  were 
without  objection,  produced  in  evidence.    In 
the  same  way,  in  Hardy's  trial,  in  England, 
November,  1794,  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
I  the  association  to  which  Havdy  belonged,  ad- 
1  dressed  to  Margarot,  then  at  Edinhurgh,  but 
which  letter  had  been  intercepted,  w^s  re- 
cdved  in  evidence  of  the  general  conspuacy. 
''  Letters  or  other  papers,  written  by  the  pri- 
soner, in  cases  of  concert  or  conspiracy,  and 
bearinv  reference  to  what  is  going  on,  though 
not  d^vered  or  published  by  him,  are  admia- 
sible  against  him  as  evidence*  and  still  more 
if  they  have  passed  from  his  possessioB  by 
any  act  of  his  widi  a  view  to  tlieir  being  de- 
Hvered  or  pdbliahed.'' 
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**  Our  aodeiv  has  met  iiilh  much  persecu- 
lioD,  nevertheless  we  g5  on  increasma  in 
mnnbtrsy  and  pufitical  knowledge.  Wishing 
jou  and  jronr  cause  all  success,  I  remain, 
most  coidially,  sir,  your  friend  and  fello^^ 
kibonrer^ 

**  Thomas  Hardt,  Secretary.*' 
**  Tothe  Secretary  of  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  Edinburgh*' 
Clerk  of  Arraigns, — ^Tbia  letter  is  directed 
to  Mr.  Hardy ;  it  is  dated  Edinburgh,  25th 
May>  1793. 

«^  Mr.  Hardy : — Sir ;  Mr.  Urquhart  did  me 
tbef  leasore  to  call  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
delk ^red  your  letter  of  the  17th  current ;  I 
am  mich  pleased  with  the  contents  of  it,  and 
shall  lay  it  before  the  first  meeting  of  our  so- 
cieties here,  which  however  does  not  take 
place  till  Monday  se'ennight.  I  woilld  have 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your  favour  by 
yesterday's  post,  but  was  too  much  employed 
in  remoiring  our  household^to  another  lodging, 
to  attend  to  any  thing  else! 

*'  If  either  you  in  England,  or  we  in  Scot- 
land, iliould  attempt  separately  the  reform 
which  we,  I  trust,  seek  to  obtain,  we  should 
by  90  doing  only  expose  our  weakness,  and 
manifest  our  ignorance  of  the  corruption 
whicfa  opposes  our  important  undertaking. 
If  we  sought  only  the  extirpation  of  one  set 
of  interested  men  from  the  management  of 
national  af&irs,  that  place  might  be  siven  to 
another  set,  without  amscting  the  vitais  of  the 
system,  adverse  to  reform.  Tlicse  might 
l>e  easyj  accfminlished ;  but  to  cut  up  deep 
and  wide  rootea  prejudices,  to  give  effectual 
cner^  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  m  favour  of 
pobhe  ^rtue,  and  national  prosperity,  in  op- 
posidtfn  to  self,  and  all  its  interested  habits. 
and  to  withstand  and  over-awe  the  final 
eflbrts  of  the  power  of  darkness,  is  the  work 
of  the  whole,,  and  not  of  a  part;  a  work  to 
whieb  munkind,  till  this  awful  period,  were 
never  adeiiuate^  because  never  till  now  dis- 
posed to  fcalemisey  not  merely,  oi  only  I 
trus^  from  the  sense  of  the  common  danger 
to  wfakli  we  are  exposed,  but  from  the  en<- 
nobling  principle  of  universal  benevolence. 

<*  I  know  no  greater  service  that  I  can  do  to 
my  countiy,  tmn  to  oromote  the  union  you 
so  wisely  desire ;  ana  I  am  happy  to  assure 
jrou,  that  I  have  hitherto  discovered  no  sen- 
timent in  our  association,  adverse  to  the  most 
intimarte  and  brotherly  union  with  the  associa- 
tions in  England. 

^  I  iiatik  the  minds  of  all  must,  in  the 
notufe  of  ihiagB,  be  now  turned  to  more  «f*> 
fisctual  meane  of  Teforaa.  Not  one  person 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  it»  by  the 
mostconvincii^i;  argmnents  of  reason,  tDg&* 
Ifaer  witk  the  mast  unequivocal  expreasionsof 
■Mitiinl  desne.  What  then  is  to  be  honed 
fee  from  repetitien?  I  am  only  afinid  laat 
the  bow  JnFinglandaytinil  leibnn,  was  so  con- 
ttacted,  that  in  setaHOoiag  it  may  break.  You 
loU  wdliae^  karo,  yoii  aay^  from  us:  I 


own  that  we  ought  to  be  forward  in  this ; 
we  have  at  once  in  great  Wiklom  perfected 
our  plam  of  or^nization,  and  if  we  were 
in  1^  same  independent  state  of  mind 
as  the  people  of  England,  we  should  be 
able  to  take  the  lead.  The  associations  with 
you  are  no  more  I  fear, — excuse  my  f^edom, 
— ^than  an  aristocracy  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  They  are  indeed  moderate,  firm,  and 
virtuous,  and  better  cannot  be;  but  we  are 
the  people  themselves,  and  we  are  the  first  to 
show,  that  the  people  can  both  judge  and  re- 
solve, if  imdirected  Dy  faction,  with  Doth  wis- 
dom and  moderation. 

"  I  have  not  a  higher  wish  in  the  present 
exertions  for  reform,  than  to  see  the  people 
universally  and  reeularl v  associated ;  because 
I  am  persuaded,  that  the  present  disastrous 
engagements  will  issue  in  ruin,  and  the 
people  then  must  provide  for  themselves ;  and 
It  would  be  unhappy,  when  we  should  be 
ready  to  act  with  unanimity,  to  be  occupied 
about  organization ;  without  which,  however, 
anarchy  must  en8?je :  we  will  not  need  but  to 
be  prepared  for  the  event,  to  «  stand  and  see* 
*  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.'  Let  us  therefore 
take  tlie  hint  given  us  1^  our  opposers :  let 
QS  begin  in  earnest,  to  make  up  our  minds 
relathre  to  the  extent  of  Reform  which  we 
ought  to  seek;  be  prepared  to  justify  it, 
and  to  controvert  obiections ;  let  .us  model 
the  whole  in  the  public  mind,  let  us  provide 
every  stake  and  stay  of  the  tabernacle, 
which  we  would  erect;  so  that,  v^hen  the' 
tabernacles  of  oppression,  in  the  palaces  of 
ambition,  are  broicen  down,  under  the  mad- 
ness and  folly  of  their  supporters,  we  may' 
then,  without  anarchy  and  all  dangerous 
delay,  erect  at  once  our  tabernacle  of 
righteousness,  and  may  the  Lord  himself  be 
in  it! 

"  How  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  a  reflecting 
mind,  to  look  back  to  th^ wretched  state  in 
whieii  the  Roman  monarcny,  enfeebled  and 
broken  by  its  own  corru|)tions,  left  the  nations 
which  it  had  subjected,  Tike  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  They  soon  became  a  prey  to  every 
invader,  because  there  was  none  to  gather  or 
unite  them ;  had  they,  foreseeing  the  evil,  as- 
sociated for  mutual  defence,  no  robber  would 
have  been  able  to  enslave  them ;  they  would 
have  given  laws  to  all  parties,  as  well  as  to 
themselves ;  all  separate  colonies  and  nation* 
would  have  sought  their  alliance;  but  not 
having  virtue  to  associate  and  heal  tho  divi- 
sions, and  root  out  the  selfish  spirit  which 
ambition-fostering  governments  procure  to 
their  subjects,  they  fell  under  oppressions, 
from  under  whose  iron  sceptre  they  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  deliver  themselves. 

**  We  may  suppose  an  event  which  we  de- 
precate, nay  should  we  not  be  prepared  for, 
every  possible  issue  of  the  present  unprece- 
dented divisions  of  mankind,  we  have  a  right 
to  be  apprehensive  of  the  abilities  of  our  ma- 
nagers, who  are  so  afraid  to  depart  from  pre- 
ceaent,  that,  like  mel5  of  detail,  they  may  be 
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inadequate  to  the  task  of  preserving  the 
yessel  from  shipwreck,  now  grappling  with 
danger,  not  only  great,  but  new  and  uncom- 
mon. If  the  present  ministry  fail,  who  after 
them  shall  be  trusted?  It  requires  little 
penetration  to  see  the  anarchy  and  discord 
which  will  follow ;  it  will  be  such,  that  no- 
thing short  of  a  general  union  among  the 
people  themselves,  will  be  able  to  heal. 
Haste,  therefore,  to  associate,  at  least,  to 
be  ready  to  associate.  If  then  such  a 
broken  state  of  things  should  take  place, 
the  civil  broils  that  would  necessarily  ensue, 
would  soon  subside  before  the  united  irre- 
sislible  voice  of  the  whole.  Do  not,  I  en- 
treat you,  hesitate  thinking  such  a  work  pre-> 
mature  as  yet;  but  a  month  and  then  it  may 
be  too  late;  a  malignant  party  may  be  already 
formed,  and  only  waiting  for  the  halting  of 
the  present  managers;  it  will  then  be  too  late 
to  seek  to  subject  to  deliberation,  af\er  a  party 
has  dared  the  act  of  rebellion.  li'  you  ^  no 
further  than  separate  meetings  in  difterent 
towns,  we  will  not  be  able  to  con6de  in  your 
confraternity,  because,  while  in  such  state, 
you  may  be  but  the  tools  of  faction.  We 
could  have  all  confidence,  and  unite  with  all 
affection,  in  one  assembly  of  commissioners 
from  all  countries  of  the  world,  if  we  knew 
they  were  chosen  by  the  unbiassed  voice  of 
the  people ;  because  they  would  come  up  with 
the  same  disinterested  views  and  desires  as 
ourselves^  having  all  agreed  to  a  common 
centre  or  union  and  interest;  but  we  could 
not  confide  in  fellow  citizens,  who  kept  aloof 
from  such  union,  and  would  not  previously  af- 
filiate in  one  great  and  indivisible  &mily. 

'*  In  troubling  you  with  so  long  an  epistle,  I 
have  at  least  shewn  my  inclination  to  corres- 
pond. I  have  also  hinted  at  things  which 
appear  to  me  the  present  subjects  of  consi- 
deration ;  because  x  am  desirous  of  your  opi- 
nion upon  them.  A  have  possibly  wrote  with 
too  much  freedom,%ut  you  will  place  it  to  ac- 
count of  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  on  this  score, 
discharge  any  design  which  is  disinterested  and 
philanthropic.  With  sincere  esteem  and  af* 
fection,  I  am,  sir,  your  well-wisher. 

"  William  Skirving,  secretary.'' 

Clerk  of  Jrraigw.— This  is  a  letter  which 
is  dated  London,  the  5th  of  October,  1793, 
and  signed  Thomas  Hardy,  addressed  to 
William  Skirving,  Head  of  Ilersc  Wynd  Edin- 
burgh : 

"  Dear  Sir; — ^With  pleasure  I  peruse  your 
ikvour  of  the  second  instant ;  but  as  yet  have 
seen  nor  heard  nothing  of  the  two  copies  of 
Mr.  Muir's  trial,  which  you  mention  as  being 
sent  to  the  society  and  to  myself.  Be  kind 
enough,  notwithstanding;,  to  return  that  gen- 
tleman thanks  for  his^joTite  attention,  ana  as- 
sure him,  that  we  view  him  in  the  light  of  a 
fliartyr  to  freedom,  as  well  as  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  that  our  warmest  hopes  are,  tliat  the  op- 
pressors of  mankind  will  either  be  ashamed  or 
afraid  of  carrying  their  revengeful  malice  into 
execution. 


^  The  Oenoraldoaventiotf  which  you  men. 
tion,  appears  to  Mr.  Marearot  (to  wbooF 
alone  I  have  communicatea  your  letter)  and 
myself  to  be  a  very  excellent  measure,  and  as 
such,  I  could  wish  you,  without  delay^  to  oom-* 
municate  it  officially  to  our  society,  without 
any  ways  mentioning  that  you  had  written  to 
me  nrivately.  If,  in  your  official  letter,  you 
should  require  us  to  send  a  deputation  to  tnat 
meeting,  I  have  no  doubt  but  our  society 
would,  vnth  pleasure,  accept  the  invitation, 
and  I  am  persuaded  tt  may  do  much  good. 
Our  freedom,  as  you  justly  observe,  depends 
entirely  upon  ourselves,  and  upon  our  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  which  once 
lost,  may  not  be  so  soon  recovered.  I  am  glad 
to  discover,  by  your  testimony,  that  I  was  no 
ways  mistaken  in  the  high  opinion  I  always 
had  of  lord  Daer*s  patriotism.  A  title  may  be  a 
bar  to  disinterestea  patriotism,  but  it  seems  he 
has  evinced  it  not  to  be  an  insuperable  one. 

''  You  are  right,  it  is  true,that  we  have  had  an- 
other general  meeting,  at  which  a  hastily  com- 
posed, and  suddenly  produced  address  to  the 
kmg  was  read,  applauded,  and  agreed  to  be 

Presented ;  but,,  on  a  cool  re  visa!,  the  said  «id-' 
ress  being  found  to  be  more  ill-natured  than 
spirited,  more  daring  in  its  language  than  ad- 
vantageous in  its  object,  besides  being  too 
long,  the  committee,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  majority  of  the  society  have  adopted  ano- 
ther, mucli  safer,  more  apposite,  and  relating 
solely  to  the  war.  Inclosed  you  have  a  copy 
of  it;  but  you  was  misinformed,  when  you 
was  told  we  passed  any  resolutions  at  that 
meeting ;  for  we  only  came  to  one,  and  that 
rather  of  a  private  nature,  namely,  *  That  the 
<  conduct  of  sir  James  Saunderson,  in  prcvent- 
'ing  the  meeting  of  the  London  Corresponding 
*  Society,  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  Fleet-street,  was 
^  of  such  nature  as  to  place  hun  below  our  cen- 
'  sure.*  Dear  Sir,  please  to  write  to  the  so- 
ciety as  soon  as  possible,  officially.  I  am  most 
sincerely;  your  fellow  labourer  and  well-wisher, 
<<  Thomas  Habdy.'' 
P.  S.  **  Mr.  Margaret  desires  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you  in  the  most  affectionate  manner ; 
do  not  in  iuture  in  the  address  of  your  letter 
mention  any  thing  of  the  London  Correspond^ 
ing  Society,  for  it  was  a  thousand  to  one  that 
I  received  that  letter  by  post." 

C^crfco/"ilrr«gn5.— This  is  a  letter,  dated 
London,  November  8th,  1793,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Margaret,  and  Mr.  Gerrald,  delegates 
from  London. 

"  Fellow  Citizens  ;^I  duly  received  your 
favour  of  the  fourth  instant,  and  laid  it  before 
the  committee  of  <l»legate8  Ust  night,  who 
were  anxiously  waiting  for  intelligence  from 
Edinburgh,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
agreeable  account  of  the  great  number  and 
zeal  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Scotland. 
That  part  of  your  letter,  which  mentioned 
your  visiting  different  towns  in  Scotland^  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause-^they 
were  pleased  with  the  idea^  but  they  thought 
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thai  it  could  ftol  be  put  in  practke,  on  aocouut 
of  the  necessary  supplies,  which  come  in  but 
very  slowly.  It  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  dif- 
ferent diyisions,  we  have  elected  J.  Baxter  (by 
ballot)  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  quarter ;  we  have  also  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  constitution,  separate 
mm  the  committee  of  deleptes.  Ooe  mem- 
ber is  chose  from  each  division,  to  meet  on 
this  night  for  the  first  time,  and  to  be  totally 
unconnected  with  the  committee  of  deleeates. 
We  still  increase  in  numbers,  and  the  address 
to  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  is  ordered 
to  be  advertised  to  receive  signatures,  in  the 
Courier,  Chronicle,  Eyre's  Sunday  Gazette,^ 
aAerwards  by  hand-bills,  &c.  We  have 
opened  a  correspondence  with  a  new  societv 
at  Bristol.  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  wish 
of  the  society,  that  you  would  favour  them 
with  the  number  of  delegates  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  number  from  England  also,  and 
how  the  civil  and  military  power  relishes  your 
meeting,  and  that  you  would  send  such  a  re- 
port from  the  Convention,  as  might  appear  in 
the  newspapers  in  London.  Send  me  an 
Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  when  there  is  any 
thing  in  it  of  importance ;  I  would  have  sent 
you  a  Courier,  but  they  inform  me  thev  have 
sent  several  to  the  Cofi'ce-houses  and  Taverns 
in  Edinburgh,  for  that  reason  I  thought  it  un- 
necessary. I  hope  to  have  more  time  to  write 
to  you  more  fully  next  time, — as  sir  James 
Murray  says;  the  post  is  just  going  off.  No 
more  at  present  from 

"  Tho.  Uabdt,  secretaiy/' 

Clerk  of  ilrrtfignf.— These  are  "  Articles  of 
Instruction,  given  to  citizen  Joseph  Gerrald, 
delegate  from  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety,  to  the  ensuing  Convention  in  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  thorough  parlia- 
mentary reform,  dated, '  General  Meeting,  34th 
October,  1793/"  This  paper  of  instructions 
is  signed  by  Richard  Hodgson,  chairman, 
Thomas  Hardv,  secretary. 

Ist,  "  He  shall  on  no  account  depart  from 
the  original  object  and  principles  of  the  so- 
ciety, namely,  the  obtaining  Annual  parlia- 
ments, and  Universal  Sumge,  by  rational 
and  lawful  means. 

^d,  **  He  is  directed  to  support  the  opinion, 
that  representatives  in  parliament  ought  to  be 
paid  by  their  constituents. 

dd,  •*  That  the  election  of  sheriff  ought  to 
be  restored  to  the  people. 

4th, «  That  juries  ought  to  be  chosen  by  lot. 

5th,  **  That  active  means  ought  to  be  used 
to  make  every  man  acquainted  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  a  juryman. 

6th,  "That  the  liberty  of  the  press  must 
at  all  events  be  supported ;  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  political  truths  can  never  be  criminal. 

7th,  «« That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
resist  any  act  of  parliament  repu^ant  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  would 
be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  reform.  * 

mh,  "  That  the  society,    considering  all 


party  names  and  distinctions  as  hostile  to  the 
general  welfare,  do  absolutely  restrict  their 
delegate  from  assuming,  or  accepting  any  thing 
of  tmit  nature. 

9th,  ''  That  this  society  further  reouiie, 
that  me  delegate  shall  be  punctual  ana  fre- 
quent in  his  correspondence  with  the  Society. 
".Hd.  Hodgson,  chairman. 
"  Thos.  Habdt,  secretary.*' 

Clerk  ofArraign$.^^T\us  is  a  paper  indorsed. 
Certificate,  directed  to  William  Skirving. 

**  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Cor'«> 
responding  Society,  held  at  Citizen  Briellaf  s* 
Hackney  Soad,  S4Ui  October,  1793. 

'<  This  is  to  certify,  that  Joseph  Gcrrald 
was  this  day  duly  elected  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent this  society  at  the  ensuing  convention  to 
be  held  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  thorough  reform  in  tne  parliamen- 
tary representation  of  Great  Britain. 

<*  RicHD.  HoDosov,  chairman. 
Thos.  Hakdt,  secretary .'' 

Clerk  qfArraigns.^-TYdi  is  a  paper  directed 
to  Citizen  Margarot.  It  is  the  same  paper  as 
the  other.    [Not  read.] 

Lord  Advocate. — ^The  article  proved  is  this 
— "  Convention  Hall,  28th  November,  1793, 
9th  day's  sitting." 

"  A.  Scott  gave  in  the  report  of  finance,* 
respecting  the  secretary's  accounts,  and  the 
same  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

**  The  committee  of  finance  begged  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  sit  aeain,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  they  were  or(&red  to  meet  on 
S^rday  at  10 o'clock,  and  the  Edinburgh 
committee  of  finance  appointed  to  attend 
them. 

^  A  motion  presented  by  George  Ross,  for 
the  Committee  of  Union  to  give  m  their  re- 
port, was  read,  and  it  was  answered  they 
would  do  so,  as  the  business  was  finished. 

**  A  letter  from  the  societies  in  Paisley  was 
read,  where  they  expressed  their  approbation 
of  the  acts  of  the  convention,  and  begged  that 
citizen  Skirvinz  should  act  for  them  as  their 
delegate,  which  was  granted  accordingly. 

l2rd  Advocate.^-Kesid  this. 

[Reads.]  **  Citizen  Sinclair  read  the  amend- 
ments upon  citizen  Calender's  motion,  as 
agreed  uponbv  the  committee^  and  it  was 
agreed,  upon  the  motion  of  citizen- 
iSai  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  for  its  mature  consideration.  In 
the  course'of  the  consideration,  citizen  Brown 
gave  a  historv  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act; 
aAer  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  question, 
pertinent  remarks  and  amendments,  the  con* 
vention  was  resumed,  and  the  whole,  as 
amended,  being  read  over,  the  members  stood 
upon  their  feet,  and  solemnly  and  unani- 
mously passed  the  resolutions  as  follows." 
[Here  a  page  is  left  blank.] 


•  See  Briellat's  Trial  for  seditious  werds, 
ant^,  Vol.  82,  p.  909. 
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Then  it  goes  on  in  tli0  same  hand-iwitkig,-^) 

**  Citizen  Gerrald,  in  an  energetic,  and  ani- 
mated  address,  expressed  his  happiness 'at  the 
motion  passed,  and^  exposed  the  act  of  the- 
Irish  parliament,  called  a  convention  biU. 

**  And  citizen  Brown  followed  him  in  a 
j|ianly  speech,  and  proved  the  influence  of  the 
executive  government  over  the  parliament 

**  Citizen  Margarot  read  and  proposed  the 
following  motion;  via.  that  a  secret  oom- 
niitlee  of  three  and  the  secretary,  be  ap- 
pointed, to  determine  the  place  where  such 
Ckmvention  of  Emergency  shall  meet :  that 
such  place  shall  remain  a  secret  with  them, 
and  with  the  secretary  of  this  convention ; 
and  that  each  delegate  shall,  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  present  session,  be  intrusted 
with  a  seated  letter,  containing  the  name 
of  the  place  of  meeting.  This  letter  shall  be 
delivered  unopened,  to  his  constituents,  the 
receipt  of  which  shall  be  acknowledged  by  a 
letter  to  the  secretary,  preserved  in  the  same 
state^  until  the  period  shall  arrive,  at  which  it 
abJl  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  delegate  to 
set  off.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  citizen 
Moffat,  and  the  same  was  passed  unanimously^ 

**  The  following  citizens  were  nominated 
with  the  secretary,  a  secret  committee  on  this 
business;  viz.  Margarot,  Jo.  Clerk,  and 
Brown^  and  they  were  requested  to  devise 
iSti&  best  possible  means  of  conveying  this  iu^ 
timation  to  those  societies  whose  views,  were 
the^  same  with  ours,  but  may  not  have  dele- 
gates at  this  convention.'^ 

Clerk  of  Arraigns, — This  is  a  paper  indors- 
ed, Mr.  Sinclair's  Amendment  oi  Mr.  Callen- 
der^s  Motion. 

'^That  the  convention,  considering  thecala^ 
mkousconsequencesofanyact  of  thelegislature 
which  may  tend  to  deprive  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  people  of  their  undoubted  right  to 
meety  either  by  themselves,  or  by  delegation, 
to  discuss  any.  matter  relative  to  their  common 
interest^  whether  of  a  public  or  private  natore, 
and  holding  the  same  ta  be  totally  inconsis^ 
tent  with  the  first  principles  and  safety  of  so^, 
clety,  and  also  subversive  of  our  known  and^ 
acknowledged  constitutional  liberties,  do 
hereby  declare,  before  God  and  the  world, 
that  we  shall  follow  the.  wholesome  example, 
of  former  times,  by  paying  no  regard  to  any 
act,  which  shall  militate  against  Uie  constitu- 
tion of  our  country,  and  shall  continue  to  as- 
semble, and  consider  of  the  best  means  by 
which  we  can  accomplish  a  real  representa^ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  annual  election  until 
compelled  to  desist  by  superior  force. 
^  "  And  we  further  resolve,  that  the  first  no- 
tice dven  for  the  introduction  of  a.  Conven- 
tion bill,  or  any  bill  of  a  similar  tendency  to 
that  parsed  in  Ireland  since  the  last  session  of 
their  padiameni;  the  suspension  of  the  U^ 
beas  Cor|ma  act,  or  the  act  for  preventing 
wrongous  imprisonment  in  North  mitain,  and 
agfunst  undue  delays-  in  trial,  which  will-  ren^ 
der  all  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  our  lives 
and  our  liberties  nugatory,  and  as  some  have 


avowed  their  intenljMi  of  introdutanga  mo* 
tion  for  the  repeal  of  one  of  them,  or  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  or  the  admission  of  any  fo^ 
reign  troops  whatsbeTer  into  Great  Bntun, 
or  Ireland,-— ail,  or  any  of  these,  shaU  be  a 
signal  to  tiie  several  delegates,  to  repair  to 
such  place  as  the  convention  shall  appoint; 
and  seven  members  shall  have  power  to  de- 
clare the  convention  permanent. 

^*  Resolved,  that  the  delegates  to  any  ocm- 
vention  meeting  under  any  of  these  calami- 
tous circumstances,  shall  immediately  re- 
pair to  the  place  of  sitting,  and  there  continue 
nnfil  the  number  be  twenty -one,  and  then 
proceed  to  business. 

''The  convention  doth  therefore  resolve, 
that  each  delegate,  immediately  on  his  return 
home,  do  convene  his  constituents,  and  ex- 
plain to  them  the  necessity  of  electing  a  dele- 
gate, or  delegates,  and  of  establishing  a  fund 
without  delay  against  any  of  these  emergen- 
cies for  his  or  their  expenses,  and  that  mey 
do  instruct  the  said  delegate,  or  delegates,  to 
hold  themselves  rNidy  to  de^part,  at  an  hour's 
warning." 

PUper  of  the  1  Ith  day's  sitting  read,  dated 
30th  No^rember,  ir93. 

^  A  motion  of  David  I>ownie,'ti>  fine  those 
members  who  did  not  attend  their  sections. 

**  The  order  of  the  day  was  called  for. 

"  A  motion  for  drawing  out  a  scrdi  of  a  p^- 
tition  to  parliament,  which  being  read;  the 
order  of  the  day  was  moved  upon  it." 

Paper  of  the  J  2th  sitting  read,  dated, 
^'  Monday,  2d  December,  1793,  first  year 
British  Contention. 

"  Citizen  John  Clark,  mason, in  thechair,and 
citizens  Downie  and  Romanes^  assistants  at 
the  table. 

^  Head  the  minutes  of  the  last  sitting. 

"  Upon  its  being  moved,  that  citizen  Smith's 
motion  for  petitioning  parliament  be  dis- 
cussed immediatelv,  it  was  agreed,  that  citi- 
zen Smith  should  withdraw  it,  and  present 
another 

CUrk  of  Arraigns.-^Thh  is  the  hand^writ- 
ing,of  Aitcheson. 

*'  Citizens  Alexander  Scott,  and  A.  Callen- 
dar  moved,  that  the  British  Conventioa  take 
under  con^eration  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Scots  Conventitm  to  peti- 
tion the  Commons  House  of  pacliaioent  tor  a 
parliamentary,  reform. 

Citizens  James  Smith,  and  Peter  Wood, 
moved,  that  this  Convention  take  under  con- 
sideration, whether,  after  t^  contemptible 
manner  in  which  tlie  late  petitions  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  were  treated,  they  shall  ngnin 
petition  for  Heform,.  or  at  what  period  they 
should  recomioend  the  same  to  their  consti- 
tuents. 

Lord  Advoc^le^^'N Qw  read  the  copy  of 
the  resolutions  that  Taylor  proved* 

Clerk  o/'ilrraigjw.— These  are  the  gesberal 
resolutions  made  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  hclci  at 
the  Globe  tavern^  FloetStreety  on  Monday  SOth 
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Jftimarjr,  jr94t  citisen  Joho  Martin  in  the 
chair.  The  following  address  to  the  people 
of  GitaA  Britain  and  Ireland^  w^  reakd  and 
a^eedlo. 

'^  Citizens, — ^We  find  the  nation  involved  in 
a  wuT,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  one  cam- 
paign, immense  numbers  of  our  oouBtrymen 
have  been  slaughtered,  a  vast  expense  has 
been  incurred:  our  trade,  commerce, and  ma- 
nufecUxes  are  almost  destroyed,  and  many  of 
our  manufacturers  and  artists  are  ruined,  and 
their  families  starving. 

**  To  add  to  our  amiction,  we  have  reason 
to  expect,  that  other  taxes  will  soon  be  added 
ta  the  intoleTable  load  of  imposts  and  impo- 
sitions, with  which  we  are  alreadjr  over- 
whelnied,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expensea  which  have  been  incurred  in  a  fniil- 
less  crusade,  to  re-establish  the  odious  defr- 
poUsm  of  France. 

^  ^hen  we  contemplate  the  principles  of 
this  war,  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  unable  to 
approve  of  it,  as  a  measure  either  of  justice  or 
discretion ;  and,  if  we  are  to  form  our  calcula- 
tion of  the  reaolty  from  what  has  already 
passed^  we  can  only  look  forward  to  defeat 
and  the  eternal  disrarace  of  the  Britisli  name 

**  While  we  are  uius  engaged  in  an  expen« 
sive  and  ruinous  foreign  war,  our  state  at 
home  is  not  less  deplorable. 

^  We  are  every  aay  told  by  those  persons 
who  are  interested  in  aupportmg  the  oomip- 
tion  list,  and  an  inTOimerablr  host  of  ainecurt 
phiceraeo,  that  the  ooastiUition  of  England 
18  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom ;  that  our 
.  laws  <we  should  latber  say  their  laws)  are 
the  perfection  of  justice,  and  that  their  admi- 
nistation  of  those  laws  is  ao  impartial,  and  ao 
ready,  as  to  afford  an  equal  remedy  both  to 
the  rich,  and  to  the  poor,  by  means  of  which 
we  are  said  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  ainolHte 
freedon ;  and  that  our  fights,  and  liberties, 
are  so  well  secured  to  us,  as  to  render  all  in^ 
irasion  of  them  impossible* 

^  When  we  ask  how  we  enjoy  these  traaa* 
cendent  privileges  we  are  feferred  to  If  ag^ 
Chaita,  and^thc  Bill  of  Rights;  and  the  glo- 
rious Bevohition,  in  the  year  1688,  is  held  out 
to  us  as  the  bulwark  of  British  liberty. 

"  Citizens, 

"  We  have  referred  to  Magna  Charta  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Revolution,  and  we 
certainly  do  find,  that  our  ancestors  did  esta- 
blish wise  and  wholesome  laws,  but  we  as 
certainly  find,  that  of  the  venerable  conatitu- 
tion  of  our  ancestors,  harder  a  vesti^  renaans. 

''The  only  chapters  of  the  pSaA  dbarter 
which  ase  now  in  l^saiexisteaoeyaretbe  14th 
anda^h. 

^  The  important  provision  of  the  14th  duq)* 
ter  runs  thus : 

"  A  freeman  shall  not  be  am^ced  for  a 
email  £uilt,  but  after  the  nauier  of  the  fault; 
and  for  a  great  fault,  after  the  greatness  there- 
of, saving  to  him  his  oontenement;  and  a 
merchant,  likewise,  saving  to  him  hk  mer- 
chandise ;  and  any  other'a.  vilbm  than  inn. 


shaQ  be  hkawise  amerced,  saving  to  him  his 
wainage;  and  none  of  the  said  amerciament 
^allbe  assessed,  but  by  the  oath  of  heneat 
and  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage. 

''  But  bv  the  usurped  power  of  the  judges  in 
assessing  fines  (and  what  fines ! !)  in  the  caaea 
of  misdemeanor,  this  glorious  right  of  the 
subject,  of  having  these  fines  assoMed  l^  the 
jury,  (the  only  passible  protection  fiom  sla- 
venr,  and  the  vilest  oparession)  is  unjustly, 
and  infamously  ravishea  from  us." 

''The  provision  of  the  99th  chap.  luna 
thus: 

**  No  ireeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned 
or  be  disseised  of  hia  Aeehold  cs  liberties*  or 
free  customs,  or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled^  ca 
any  otherwise  destroyed ;  nor  we  will  not  pass 
upon  him,  nor  condemn  him,  but  by  the  lim- 
fid  .judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  lawof  the 
land;  we  will  sell  to  no  man^  wewilljaot 
deny  or  defer  to  any  man,  either  juttica  #r 
right. 

*<The  various  methods  now  in  conataot 
frractice,  by  which  the  benefits  of  this  provi- 
sion are  totally  defented.and  destroyed^  aMght 
induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  great  chaiter 
has  been  repeued,  if  we  did  not  aasuradlj 
know  it  is  the  .fiindamental  baais  of  our  coor 
stitutioB,  which  even  the  real  representativiea 
of  the  people  (much  less  the  miserable  nomi- 
nees or  Helstona  and  old  Saruro)  have  not  the 
right,  nor  /as  we  trust  it  will  be  fimad  by  ex- 
perience) tne  power  to  repeal ;  yet  what  4a 
vefindiapiactice?  unoonstilutional  and  ille- 
gal informations^  ex^fficio ;  that  i%  the  arhi«* 
tiary  ^  will  ^  the  king's  attorney  generaL 
usurping  the  office  of  tive  accusiiig  jury,  a^ 
the  interested  oath  of  a  vile  common  \uUxr 
mer,  with  the  judgment  of  as  vile  a  oomnaoiK 
tradiqg  or  pensimied  justice,  substituted  in 
the  room  of  our  birth-right,  and  impartial 
trial  by  our  country. 

"  Add  to  this,  that  the  exorbitant  expense 
of  judicial  propeedings,  the  novel  practice  oi 
arbitrarily  and  repeatedly  aanulling  the  ver«- 
diets  of  juries,- ana  the  dilatory  practice  of  the 
courts,  most  openly  and  shameniUy  contradict 
the  clause  which  forbids  ihe  denial,  the  delay, 
and  the  sale  of  justice. 

''  A  man  accused  of  felony  <for  wlacb,  Iqr 
the  common  lav  of  Ez^land,  his  life  aj;^ 
goods  are  forfeited)  may  be  bailed,  on  findiaf 
twn  securities  for  40Z.  each,  but  upon  a  charge 
of  misdemeanor,  by  words  only,  bail  to  t£f 
amount  of  tfiOOi.  has  been  demanded. 

<<  Upon  Gonvic^B  also  Aur  such  misdemaa** 
nor,  enormous  fine^'long  and  cruel  impriaoo** 
meats,  unknown  to  our  ancient  laws,  mti 
unsanctioned  by  any  new  statutes,  have  <i 
late  (and  but  of  late)  been  too  frequentlv, 
and  too  oppressively  inflicted,  and  all  thii^  aJ* 
though  by  thin  Bill  of  BighU  it  is  declared 
that  excessive  hail  shaU  not  be  demanded, «or 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  infiicted. 

*^If  we  look  to  Ireland,  we  find  thata^ 
knowledged  privilc^  of  the  people^  to  sneet 
lortbeauppprt  and  pwtection  of  their  righa 
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and  liberties,  is  attempted  by  tenor  to  be  ta- 
ken away,  by  a  late  infamous  act  of  pariia- 
snenty  whilst  titles  of  honour— no,  but  of  dis- 
honour are  lavished,  and  new  sources  of  cor- 
ruption opened,  to  gratify  the  greedy  prosti- 
tution ojr  those  who  are  the  instruments  of 
this  oppression. 

^  In  ScoUand,  the  wicked  band  of  power 
has  been  impudentiy  exerted  without  even 
the  wretched  formality  of  an  act  of  parliament 
Magistrates  have  forcibly  intruded  into  ^e 
peaceild  and  lawful  meetings  of  freemen,  and 
by  force  (not  only  without  law  but  a^inst 
law)  have,  under  colour  of  magisterial  office, 
interrupted  their  deliberations,  and  prevented 
their  association. 

**  The  wisdom  and  eood  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
'dsh  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  has  been  such 
as  to  defy  their  bitterest  enemies  to  name  the 
law  which  they  have  broken;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  their  papers  have  been  seized, 
made  use  of  as  evidence  against  them,  and 
many  virtuous  and  meritorious  individuals 
have  been,  as  cruelly  as  unjustly,  for  their 
Virtuous  actions,  disgraced  and  destroyed  by 
infamous  and  illegaisentences  of  transporta- 
tion, and  these  unjust  and  wicked  judgments 
have  been  executed  with  a  rancour  and  malig- 
nity never  before  known  in  this  land.  Our 
respectable  and  beloved  fellow  citizens  have 
been  cast,  fettered,  into  dungeons,  amongst 
felons  in  the  hulks,  to  wluch  they  were  not 
sentenced* 

"  Citizens ;— We  all  approve  the  sentiments, 
8nd  are  duly  repeating  the  words,  for  which 
these  our  respectable  and  valuable  brethren,are 
thus  imjustly  and  inhumanli^  suffering.  We 
too  associate  in  order  to  obtam  afair.  free,  and 
full  representation  of  the  people,  m  a  house 
of  real  national  representatives :  are  we  also 
willing  to  be  treated  as  felons,  for  claiming  this 
our  important  right,  which  we  are  determined 
never  to  forego  but  with  our  lives,  and  which 
none  but  thieves  and  traitors  can  wish  to  with- 
hold firomus?  Consider,  it  is  one  and  the 
same  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence,  which 
at  this  time  domineers  in  Ireland,  Scotiand, 
and  England.  Can  you  believe  that  those 
who  send  virtuous  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
fettered  with  felons,  to  Botany  ^y,  do  not 
meditate,  and  will  not  attempt  to  seize  the 
first  moment  to  send  us  afler  them  ?  Or,  if  we 
had  not  just  cause  to  apprehend  the  same  in- 
human treatment,  if,  instead  of  the  most  im- 
minent danger,  we  were  in  perfect  safety 
from  it,  should  we  not  disdain  to  enjoy  any 
liberWor  privilege  whatever,  in  which  our  ho- 
nest  Irish  and  Scotch  brethren  did  not  equally, 
and  as  fully  participate  with  us  ?  Their  cause 
then  and  ours  is  the  same ;  and  it  is  both  our 
duty  and  our  interest,  to  stand  or  fall  together. 
The  Irish  pariiament  and  the  Scotch  judges, 
actuated  by  the  same  English  influence,  have 
brought  us  directiy  to  the  point.  There  is  no 
further  step  beyond  that  vhich  they  have 
taken;  we  are  at  bsue,  we  must  now  choose 
at  once,  either  liberty  or  slavery  for  ourselves 
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and  our  posterity;  will  you  wait  till  barracks 
are  erected  in  eveiy  village,  and  till  subsidized 
Hessians  and  Hanoverians  are  upon  usP 

^^You  may  ask,  perhaps,  by  what  means 
shall  we  seek  redress? 

«  We  answer,  that  men  in  a  state  of  civi- 
lized society  are  bound  to  seek  redress  of  their 
grievances  fh>m  the  laws,  as  long  as  any  re- 
dress ean  be  obtained  by  the  laws;  but  our 
common  master  wliom  we  serve  (whose  law 
is  a  law  of  liberty,  and  whose  service  is  per- 
fect fireedom)  has  taught  us  not  to  expect  to 
nther  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  fi^s  from  thist- 
les ;  we  must  have  redress  fix>m  our  own  laws^ 
and  not  from  the  laws  ofourplund^iers,  ene- 
mies, and  oppressors. 

"  There  is  no  redress  for  a  nation,  circum- 
stanced as  we  are,  but  in  a  ftur,  firee,  and 
full  representation  of  the  peopW 

^  Resolved,~That  during  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  the -general  committee  of 
this  society  do  meet  daily,  for  the  purpose  of 
watchins  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament, 
and  of  the  admmistration  of  the  ffovemroent 
of  this  country;  and  that,  upon  uie  first  in- 
troduction of  any  bill  or  motion  inimical  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  such  as,  for  land- 
ing foreign  troops  in  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland, 
for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  act;  for 
proclaiming  martial  law;  or  for  preventing 
the  |>eople  from  meeting  in  societies  for  con- 
stitutional information,  or  any  other  innova- 
tion of  a  similar  nature ;  that  on  any  of  these 
emergencies,  the  general  committee  shall 
issue  summenses  to  we  deleg^ates  of  each  divi- 
sion,  and  also  to  the  secretaries  of  the  difier- 
ent  societies,  affiliated  and  oorrespondins 
with  this  societv,  forthwith  to  call  a  genend 
convention  of  the  people,  to  be  held  atsudh 
a  place,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  summons,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  such  measures  into,  their  considera- 
tion. 

*«  Resolved,— That  the  preceding  address 
and  resolution  be  signed  oy  the  chairman, 
and  printed  and  pubUshed. 

**  J.  Martin,  chairman. 
^'T.  Hardy,  secretary.'' 

'^  At  a  general  meetins  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  held  on  the  green  at 
Chalk  Farm,  on  Monday  the  14th  of  April, 
1794,  J.  Lovett  in  the  chair. 

[The  following  letters  were  read.] 

"  To  the  chairman  of  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People.'' 

**  Sir; — ^At a  crisis  so  important  as  the  pre- 
sent, there  needs  no  apology,  on  the  part  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  tor  ad* 
dressing  itself  to  all  other  associated  societies 
who  have  in  view  the  same  object  as  them- 
selves. 

*^  To  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple arguments  are  not  wanting  to  show  the 
importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  a  full 
ana  fair  representation  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.    They  have  investigatea  the  subject 
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for  tkemselves;  thejr  bave  exposed  to  the' 
world  a  series  of  plain  and  indisputable  fects, 
which  mu8|  excite  in  the  mind  of  ^^ery  man, 
well  disposed  to  his  country^  apprehensions 
of  alarm  for  the  securiw  of  the  few  remun- 
ing  vestiges  of  liberty,  mm  ^hith  as  Britons 
we  derive  consolation. 

.  **  Deeply  impressed  with  considerations  of 
this  nature,  the  London  Corresponding  Socio* 
ty  earnestly  solicits,  at  this  time,  the  con* 
currence  and  assistance  of  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  in  assembling  as  speedi- 
ly as  the  nature  of  the  bosiness  will  admit, 
a  convention  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  in  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional method,  a  niU  and  effectual  re- 
presentation. 

*'  Our  request  is  not  made  from  the  im- 
pressions ot  the  moment,  but  after  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation  on  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  the  object  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing, and  of  the  difficulties  we  may  expect 
irom  those  whose  present  interests  render 
them  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

**  The  opposition  of  such  persons  is  no  small 
argument  for  the  goodness  of  our  cause;  and 
their  late  conduct,  when  compared  with  their 
former  professions,  exhibits  a  depravity  un- 
paralleled, we  trust,  in  the  page  of  history. 

**  Under  the  auspices  of  apostate  reformers, 
"we  have  lately  beheld  serious  and  alarming 
encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

**  We  have  seen,  with  indignation  and  hor- 
ror, men,  legally  and  peaceably  assembled, 
dispersed  by  unconstitutional  powers,  and 
their  napcrs  seized. 

**  We  have  seen  some  of  our  most  virtuous 
brethren,  whose  only  crime  has  been  an  imi- 
tation of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  bis  associates,  senten- 
ced to  14  years  transportation,  without  the 
sanction  ot  law,  or  even  of  precedent,  of 
which  number  one  was  held  up  in  the  Brrtish 
parliament,  as  convicted  and  condemned, 
before  he  was  even  put  upon  his  trial. 

**  The  insidious  attempts  also  to  introduce 
foreign  troops  into  this  country,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  and  the  intended  bill 
to  embody  foreigners  into  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, are  measures  sufficiently  calculated  to 
awaken  our  fears  fur  the  existenre  even  of  the 
name  of  liberty ;  nor  can  we  overlook  that 
part  of  the  present  system  of  corruption,  which 
maintains,  out  of  the  public  plunder,  a  train 
of  spies,  more  dangerous  to  society  than  so 
many  assassins,  whose  avowed  business  is,  to 
destroy  the  friends  of  the  country,  one  by 
one. 

^  These  are  grievances  which  demand  im- 
mediate redress ;  and  when  added  to  those 
evils  which  are  necessarily  connected  with 
e^ry  partial  representation  of  the  people, 
call  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  every  lover 
of  hia  country 

**  But  we  are  told  that  the  present  is  not 
the  time  for  reform,  and  that  innovation  may 
introduce  disturbance.  vAre  those  persons  to 
judge  of  the  proper  time  to  make  a  reform^ 
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vlho  ibdst  only  by  corruption  ?  Are  the  people 
ofBritain  to  endure  every  thing  without  re^ 
pining,  without  ardently  seeking  a  radical  re- 
form, because  disturbances  may  happen^ 
Have  the  enemies  to  reform  told  us  whence 
these  disturbances  aro  to  originate  f  Has  » 
sinele  overt  act  been  committed  by  the  friends^ 
to  freedom  }  Have  not  all  the  riots,  all  the 

Eublic  disturbances,  all  the  seditious  assem- 
lies,  been  excited  by  the  enemies  to  reform  ? 
— And  do  they  mean  to  tell  us,  that  they  will 
still  find  other  instruments  for  their  wicked 
designs,— that  they  have  yet  those  who  will 
act  over  again  the  outrages  that  have  beeft' 
perpetrated"  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  and  at- 
tempted in  others  ? 

*'  If  such  is  the  determination  of  these  per- 
sons, hostile  to  a  fair  representatitm,  l^t  them: 
look  to  the  conseouences :  but  let  them  recol- 
lect^ that  it  has  happened,  and  may  happen 
agam,  that  those  who  kindled  the  flames, 
have  perished  by  them. 

**  The  Friends  to  Refoitn,  are  friends  to* 
peace ;  their  principles  can  be  promoted  only 
by  peaceable  means ;  they  know  nf  no  other 
method  of  obtaining  the  object  they  desire. 
But,  they  will  not  be  alarmed  by  the  threats 
of  venal  apostates ;  they  will  not  draw  back, 
because  they  have  seen  some  of  their  best 
friends  doomed  to  exile.  They  will  pursue 
the  course  in  which  they  have  begun,  and 
turn  neither*  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

**  Convinced,  as  the  London  Correspondiue; 
Society  is,  that  as  there  is  no  power  which 
oueht,  so  there  is  no  power  which  can  finally 
withstand  the  just  and  steady  demands  of  a 
people  resolved  to  be  free;  they  will,  there- 
fore, look  with  coufidcnce  to  the  determina- 
tion, and,  they  hope,  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in 
the  attainment  of  an  object  which  involves 
the  dearest  interests  of  societ)r. 

''Convinced,  also,  that  their  intentions  are 
of  the  purest  kind,  they  will  never  stoop  to 
answer  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies ;  but 
will,  at  all  times,  and  in  ail  circunMtances, 
endeavour,  by  firmness  and  perseverance,  to 
deserve  the  covntenance  and  approbation  of 
the  best  friends  of  their  country,  the  firienda 
of  a  fair  representation  of  the  people  of  Great 

Britain. 1  am,   Sir,  —for  the  London 

Corresponding  Society, 

**  April  4. 1794.       Thomas  Harpt,  sec.'' 

**  Cmnittee  Room,  Frith  Street, 

''Jlpril  nth  1794. 

**  Sir ;— Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Sheridan,  Chairman  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  was  laid  before  the 
society,  at  their  meeting  on  Saturday  last ; 
and  they  instructed  their  con>mitiee  to  thank 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  for  their 
communication,  and  to  express  the  alarniF 
they  feel  in  common  with  every  friend  of  li- 
berty, at  the  late  extraordinary  proceedings 
of  government,  so  sh\y  detailed,  and  so  justJy 
reprobated  by  yout  society. 
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'<  They  assure  you,  tiiat  «tt  .tbo  Friends  6f 
ReforiDy  may  look  with  coDfidence  to  the  dd- 
termiiiation  and  co-operation  of  this  society, 
in  every  peaceable  and  constitution^  mea- 
sure^ which  shall  appear  to  them  calculated 
to  promote  the  object  of  their  institution ;  but 
they  do  not  thinkthat  which  is  recommended 
in  your  letter,  is  likely  to  serve  its  professed 
purpose.  They  fear  it  will  furnish  the  ene- 
mies of  reform  with  the  means  of  calumnia-. 
ting  its  advocates;  and  so  far  from  forward- 
ing the  cause,  will  deter  many  from  coun- 
tenancing that  which  they  approve:  For 
these  reasons,  the  Friends  of  the  People  must 
decline  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention 
proposed  by  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety :  At  the  same  time,  they  renew  their 
assurances  of  good  will,  and  desire  of  pre* 
serving  a  proper  understanding  and  cordiality 
among  all  the  friends  of  parliamentary  re* 
form,  notwithstanding  any  difference  of  opi* 
nion  that  may  occur,  as  to  the  best  method 
of  accomplishing  it.  In  name,  and  by  order 
of  the  committee. 

''  W.  Bretov,  chairman. 

"  Tb  Mr.  T,  Hardly  sec.  to  the  Lon- 
don Correspondmg  Society.'* 

'^  The  following  resolutions  were  then  passed 
unanimously : 

"  Resolved  unanimously, 

1st,  "That this  society  have  beheld,  with 
rising  indignation,  proportioned  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  evil,  the  late  rapid  advances  of 
despotism  in  Britain ;  the  invasion  of  public 
security;  th6  contempt  of  popular  opinion, 
and  the  violation  of  all  those  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  intended  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple against  the  encroachments  of  power  and 
prerogative. 

Sd, "  That  our  abhorrence  and  detestation 
have  been  particularly  called  forth,  by  the 
late  arbitrary  and  flagitious  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  justiciary  m  Scotland,  where  all 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  star-cham- 
ber, in  the  times  of  Charles  1st,  have  been 
revived  and  aggravated,  and  where  sentences 
have  been  pronounced,  m  open  violation  of 
all  law  ana  justice,  which  must  strike  deep 
into  the  heart  of  every  man  the  melancholy 
conviction,  that  Britons  are  no  longer  free. 

Sd, "  That  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
late  British  convention  of  the  people  at  Edin. 
burch,  are  such  as  claim  our  approbation  and 
applause. 

4th,  "  That  the  conduct  of  citizens  Mar- 
girot  and  Gerrald,  in  |)articular,  by  its  strict 
oonformity  with  our  wishes  and  instnictions. 
and  the  abilitv,  fairness,  and  disihterested  pa- 
triotism which  it  so  eminentiy  displayed,  has 
inspired  an  enthusiasm  of  zeal  and  attachment, 
which  no  time  can  obliterate,  and  no  prosecu- 
tion remove ;  and  that  we  will  preserve  their 
names  engraven  on  our  hearts,  till  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  redress  their  wrongs. 

6tn,  "  That  atiy  attempt  to  violate  those 
yet  remaining  laws,  whidi  are  intended  for 


tbfe  seourilf-^Bngliahmen,  against  th*  tyran- 
ny of  courts  aAd  ifiinistef a,  and  the  co^Tup- 
tien  of  dependent  judges,  by  vesting  inanch 
judges  a  legislative  or  arbitrary  power  (suob 
as  has  lately  been  exercised  by  the  coitf  t  »f 
justiciary  in  Scotland)  ought  to  be  coinidered 
as  dissolving  entirely  the  social  compaoC  be- 
tween the  English  nation  and  the  govefnorsy 
and  driving  them  to  an  immediate  appeal  to 
that  incontrovertible  maxim  of  eternal  juitice, 
that  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  snpaemc, 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  only  law. 

6th, "  That  the  armiii^  and  d»eiplia(iiig  in 
this  country,  cither  with  or  without  tbe  een- 
sentofpatlianbent^  any  bands  of  eraigranin 
aiptd  foieieners,  driven  from  their  owttieountry 
for  their  known  attachment  to  an  iaiaaKias 
despotism,  is  an  outrs^oua  attem]rt  to  o^r- 
awe  and  intimidate  the  free  spirit  of  Britaas  ; 
to  subjugate  them  to  an  army  of  mercffmy 
cut-threats,  whose  views  and  interests  ranst 
of  necessity  be  in  direct  opposition  le  thaee 
of  the  nation ;  and  that  no  pretence  whatever 
ought  to  induce  the  people  to  sulinit  le  i^ 
unconstitutional  a  measure. 

7th,  **  That  tiie  unconstitutiona)  erojcet  of 
raising  money  and  troops  by  forcea  benevo* 
knees  (and  no  benevolences  collected  upon 
requisition  from  the  king  or  his  AnnistBrs, 
can  ever  in  reality  be  voluntary,  and  the  equal- 
ly unjustifiable  measure  of  arming  one  part 
of  the  people  against  the  other,  brought 
Charles  the  First  to  the  block,  and  ^Krt^ 
James  the  Second  and  hts  posterity  from  the 
throne;  and  that  consequentiy  nnnistersy  in 
atlvising  such  measures,  oiuht  to  oonsider 
whether  they  are  not  guilty  of  high  tteasoHr. 

8tb,  <<  That  this  society  have  beheld  witfi 
considerable  pleasure,  the  consistent  rcsneet 
which  tiie  House  of  Lords  disj^ayed  for  tneir 
own  constitutional  rules  and  etders,  on  the 
fourth  of  the  present  month,  upon  the  motiov 
of  earl  Stanhope,  concerning  the  interierenee 
of  ministers  in  the  internal  government  of 
France,  and  that  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
this  society,  that  this  circumstance,  when 
properly  detailed,  will  have  a  considerable  ef- 
fect in  convincing  the  country  at  large,  of  the 
true  dignity  and  utility  of  that  branch  of  his 
majesty  *s  parliament. 

9th,  <'  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  earl  Stanhope,  for  his  manly  and  p»- 
triotic  conduct,  durmg  the  present  session  of 
parliament,  a  conduct  which  (unsupported  as 
it  has  been  in  the  senate,  of  which  he  is. so 
truly  honourable  a  member)  has,  together 
with  the  timely  interference  of  certain  spi- 
rited and  patriotic  associations,  been  never- 
theless already  productive  of  tiie  salutary  d^ 
feet  of  chasing  the  Hessian  and  Hanoveriaa 
mercenaries  from  our  coasts,  who,  but  for  thele 
exertions,  might  have  been  marched  eie  this 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  together 
with  others  nf  their  countrymen,  to  have 
peopled  the  barracks  which  every  where  m- 
solt  the  eyes  of  Britous. 

lOtii, "  That  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  this 
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s«cieiv,  tkat  a  nlftJy  pvatvciiact  in  the 
same  Void  aod  mrrgetie  ^entiioent^  which 
he.ve  kidy  twen  sv^^ed  by  the  friends  of 
freedom,  cumot  £ul  of  crowning  with  ulti- 
mate Uaumpb  the  virtuoos  cause  w  which  we 
are  eogagea ;  since,  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
terested opinion  of  hereditary  senators,  or 
|i«cked  majorities  of  pretended  representa- 
tives, truth  and  liberty,  in  an  a^e  so  en* 
lightened  as  the  present,  muM  be  mvincibW 
and  omnipotent.^ 

*^  This  society  having  addressed  Mr.  Mar- 

girot,  their  delegate,  an  address  to]  Joseph 
erraid  was  jpead  as  follows^  and  carried  una^ 
nimously : — 

^  To  Josepb  Gerrald,  a  prisonec,  tentenced 
by  the  high  court  of  justiciary  of  Scotland,  to 
transportation  beyond  the  seas  for  14  years. 

<<  We  behold  in  you,  our  beloved  and  res* 
peded  friend  and  feUow-citiaen,  a  martyr  to 
the  glorious  cause  of  equal  representation ; 
and  we  cannot  pcmit  you  to  leave  this  de- 
graded countiy,  without  expressing  the  infi- 
ntle  oUications  the  people  at  large,  and  we 
in  pm^cuiar  owe  to  you,  for  your  very  spw 
rited  eiertions  in  ^t  cause  upon  every  occa- 
sion ;  but  upon  none  more  conspicuously  tbaa 
during  the  sitting  of  the  British  Convention 
•f  the  people  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  conse- 
quent nroceeding  (we  will  not  call  it  a  tiial) 
at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  justiciaiv. 

**  We  know  not  what  most  deserves  our 
admiration,  the  splendid  talents  with  which 
you  are  so  eminently  distinguished,  the  ex- 
jilted  virtues  by  which  they  have  been  di- 
rected, the  perseverance  and  undaunted  firm- 
ness which  you  so  nobly  displayed,  in  resisting 
the  wrongs  of  your  insulted  and  oppressed 
country,  or  your  present  manly  and  philoso- 
l>hical  sufiering,  under  an  arbitrary,  and,  till 
of  lat^  unprcMdented  sentence^ — a  sentence, 
one  01  the  most  vindictive  and  cruel  that  has 
been  pronounced,  since  the  days  of  that  most 
infamous  and  ever-to-be-detested  court  of 
fftar-cbamber,  the  enormous  tyranny  of  which 
^OBt  the  first  Charles  his  head. 

^  To  you,  and  to  your  aA^ociates,  we  feel 
eu  "selves  most  deeply  indebted.  For  us  it  is 
that  you  are  sufiering  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation  with  felons,  the  vilest  outcasts  of 
society ;  for  us  it  is,  that  you  are  condemned 
lo  the  inhospitable  shores  of  New  Holland, 
where,  however,  we  doubt  not  you  will  expe- 
rience considerable  alleviation,  by  the  .re- 
Auembrance  of  that  virtuous  conduct  for  which 
it  is  imposed  on  you,  and  by  the  sincere  re- 
0Lmk  and  eeteem  of  your  fellow-  citiiens ! 

''  The  equal  laws  of  this  country  have  for 


jftges  past  been  the  boast  of  its  inhabitants ; 
but  whither  are  they  now  fied  ? 
mated  ' 


We  are  ani- 
by  tiie  same'  sentiments,  are  daily  re- 
fiaating  vie  same  words,  and  committing  the 
same  actions,  for  which  you  are  thus  infti^ 
nously  sentenced:  and  we  will  repeat  and 
commit  them,  until  we  have  obtained  redress ; 
yat  weaie  impynishad ;  #itbcr,  IhtMfcia,  the 


law  10  uiuuit  tawards  you,  in  inflicting  pu- 
nishment on  the  exertions  of  virtue  and  ta- 
lents, or  it  ought  not  to  deprive  us  of  our 
share  in  the  glory  of  the  martyrdom. 

**  We  again  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to 
you,  and  to  our  country,  never  to  cease  de- 
manding our  rights  from  those  who  have 
usurped  them^  until,  having  obtained  an  equal 
representation  of  the  people,  we  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  faail  you  once  moie  with  triumph  to 
your  native  country.  We  wish  you  health 
and  happiness,  ana  be  assured,  we  never, 
never,  shall  forget  your  name,  your  virtues, 
nor  your  great  example. 

**  The  London  Conesponding  Society. 

**  T.  HAai>Y,  secretary. 
'' J.X4)V£TT,  chairman. 
April  14Ui,  17M." 

''  It  was  also  unanimously  resolved  : 
^'That  the  committee  of  correspondence 
be  directed  to  convey  the  approbation  of  this 
society,  1st,  to  Archibald  Hamilton  Kowan, 

J  prisoner  in  the  Newgate  of  the  city  of  Dubftn, 
or  his  unshaken  attachment  to  the  people, 
and  for  his  spirited  assertion  of  their  rights. 

«.  *•  To  John  Philpot  Curran,  for  bis  admi- 
rable and  enereetic  aefcnce  of  A.  H.  Rowan^* 
and  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  well  as  for  his 
patriotic  conduct  in  parliament. 

3.  *'  To  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  hi 
Dublin,  and  to  exhort  them  to  persevere  in 
their  exertions  to  obtain  justice  for  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

4.  **  To  Skirving,  Palmer,  and  Muir,  suffer- 
ing the  same  iniquittfus  sentences,  and  in  the 
same  cause  with  our  delegates. 

5.  **  To  John  Clark,  and  Alexander  Reid, 
for  their  so  readily  and  disinterestedly  giviiig 
bail  for  our  delegates,  instigated  thereto  solely 
1)y  their  attachment  to  liberty,  uninfiuenc^ 
by  any  personal  consideration. 

6.  "  To  Adam  Giilies>  Malcolm  Laing,  and 
James  Gibson,  for  their  able  assistance  £iven 
to  Joseph  Gerrald,  at  the  bar  of  the  nigh 
court  oyusticiary  at  Edinburgh. 

7.  "  To  felicitateTliomas  Walker  t  of  Man- 
chester, and  the' people  at  large,  on  the  event 
of  his,  as  well  as  several  other  late  trials,  and 
on  the  developement  of  the  infamy  of  a  sys- 
tem of  spies  and  informers. 

e.  **  To  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  for  his  manly 
conduct  at  the  late  surreptitious  meeting  held 
at  Epsom  in  Surry. 
**  It  was  also  unenimously  resolved, 
<<  That  S00,000  copies  of  the  proceedings 
and  resolutions  of  this  meeting  be  printed  and 
published. 

**  J.  LovETT,  chairman* 
"  T.  Hahdt,  secretary. 

'<  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing be  given  to  the  chairman  for  his  manly 
and  impartial  conduct  this  day. 

"  T.  Hardy,  secretary." 


•  See 


it,  anti.  Vol.  S9,  p.  1066. 
km  trial,  mtti,  Vol.  39,  p.  1055. 
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Lord  Advocate.— T)m  is  a  planted  letter, 
Awom  to  be  found  in  Hardy's  possession^ 
signed  T.  Hardy,  seceetary  to  the  Coireqpoa- 

ding  Society. 

''Citizens; — The  critical  moment  is  ar- 
rived, and  Britons  must  either  assert  with  zeal 
and  firmness  their  claims  to  liberty,  or  yield, 
•without  resistance,  to  the  chains  that  minis- 
terial usurpation  is  forcing  for  them: — will 
you  co-operate  with  us  m  the  onlv  peaceable  , 
measure  that  now  presents  itself,  with  an^  ' 
prospect  of  success  ? — ^we  need  not  intimate 
to  you  that,  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled 
audacity  of  a  corrupt  and  over-bearing  faction.  ' 
which  at  present  tramples  jOr  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  our  meetings  cannot  in 
England  be  interrupted,  without  tne  previous 
adoption  of  a  co(ivention  bill;~a  measure  it  , 
is  our  duty  to  anticipate,  that  the  ties  of  union  I 
may  be  more  firmly  drawn,  and  the  senti-  : 
ments  and   views  of  the  different  societies  i 
throughout  the  nation  be  compared,  while  it  I 
is  yet  in  our  power,  so  as  to  guide  and  direct  I 
the  future  operations  of  the  Friends  of  Free-  ; 
dom.    Rouse,  then,  to  one  exertion  roore^ 
and  let  us  show  pur  consciousness  of  this  m-  • 
portant  truth,— If  we  are  to  be  beaten  down 
with  threats,  prosecutions,  and  illegal  sen-  ' 
tences,  we  are  unworthy,  we  are  incapable  of  j 
liberty;  we  must,  however,  be  expeditious; 
Hessians  and  Austrians  are  alreadv  among  j 
us;  and  if  we  tamely  submit,  a  cloud  of  these 
armed  barbarians  may  shortly  be  poured  in 
upon  us ;  let  us  form  then  another  British 
Convention.     We  have  a  central  situation  ^ 
in  our  view,  which  we  believe  would  be  most  ' 
convenient  for  the  whole  island,  but  whjch  we 
forbear  to  mention   (entreating  your  confi-  ; 
dence  in  this  particular),  till  we  nave  the  an-  i 
iswer  of  the  societies  with  which  we  are  in 
correspondence;  let  us  have  your  answer,  then, 
by  the  ^th  at  farthest,  earlier  if  possible, 
whether  vou  approve  of  the  measure,  and  how 
many  dele^tes  you  can  send,  with  the  num-  { 
bcr  also  if  possible  of  your  societies. — ^We  re-  i 
main  yours,  in  civic  a^ection,  the  London  ' 
Corresponding  Society.  | 

''  T.  Hardy,  secretary. 

'^  For  the  management  of  this  business  we  I 
have  appointed  a  secret  committee;  you  will 
judge  how  far  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  the 
aame.'^ 

George  Jlou  sworn. 

Ijtrd  Adtoeate. — ^Mr.  Ross  you  were  in  the 
G^ettcer  office  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  Jcnow  of  any  society  or  club  meet* 
ing  in  your  house,  in  January,  February,  and 
Aurch  last,  afUr  the  dispersion  of  the  British 
Convention  ? — I  believe  there  was  a  society  of 
people  met  in  my  house. 

Of  what  sort  or  description? — I  have  heard 
it  called  a  Committee  ot  Union,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Who  are  the  persons  that  appeared  to  you 
to  compose  that  committee,— the  persons  who 
ca  me  jthere  ?-*There  was  a  Mr.  YfM,  a  Mr. 
Stock,  sometimes. 
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Who  was  Stock  ?— -I  believe  fee  im  a  stu. 
dent    There  was  a  Mr.  Downie. 

Was  that  the  man  at  the  bar  ?— Yes,— and 
Mr.  Bonthrone,*-!  do  not  know  the  exact 
number  that  met,  they  met  several  times. 

Was  there  ever  a  larger  number  met  than  i 
these  four?— I  believe  there  was  a  larger 
number;  but,  as  I  said  before,  if  there  were 
two  committees,  the  smaller  committee  met 
wiUi  the  Urger,  I  suppose. 

Then  am  I  to  understand  there  were  two 
committees?— I  cannot  be  certain  of  that, 
because  I  did  not  belong  to  any  myself. 

Did  you  ever  receive  any  printed  letters 
from  a  society  calling  themselves  the  London 
Corresponding  Society?— Did  you  ever  re- 
ceive from  the  London  Correspending  Society 
any  written  or  printed  letters  r — I  never  did. 

Did  you  ever  receive  from  any  person  what- 
ever, letters  of  that  kind  ?— To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  I  received  one  from  Mr.  Stock. 

That  you  mentioned  before? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  import  or  subject  of  it? 
— From  the  import  of  those  letters,!  saw  the 
purpose  was  to  send  them  to  aocieties  in  the 
country.    I  accordingly  did  so. 

Look  at  that,— is  that  one  ?^Tbat  it  one  of 
them. 

Is  it  your  hand  writing?— I  think  it  is. 

Look  at  the  address?— As  far  as  X  know 
that  is  one  that  I  sent. 

Do  you  see  the  post  mark  upon  it?— -I  sea 
threepence  here,  the  price  of  postage. 

Did  you  send  any  to  Perth?— That  is  the 
one  I  sent  to  Perth. 

Any  other  towns?— To  four  towns;  Perth, 
Paisley,  Strathaven,  and  another  place. 

Lord  Advocate. — This  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Walter  Miller,  Perth ;  the  words  are  these  in 
his  hand*  "  show  this  to  your  friends,- and 
send  an  answer  to  George  Ross,  Liberty-court, 
F^inburgh;  nothing  but  ready  money  sub- 
scriptions received." 

WUiuss.-^The  post  mark  is  March  6tb  or 
8th. 

It  was  about  that  time  you  received  them 
from  Stock  ?— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
I  received  them  from  Stock ;  I  do  not  particu- 
larly remember  what  time. 

Where  did  you  receive  them  from  him  ? — I 
suppose  in  my  own  house ;  I  cannot  be  cer- 
tain. 

Do  you  remember  what  time?— I  do  not 
remember  the  time,  but  it  was  from  him  I  re« 
ceived  them. 

Mr.  CuUen.^l  have  no  questions  to  ask 
this  man,  unless  the  prisoner  has. 

(The  Priaoner  sud  he  had  no  question  to 
ask). 

WUnen  (to  the  lord  Advocate). — Am  I  at 
liberty  to  go  away  after  this  ? 

Lord  Advocate, — Not  at  present  ;^I  do  not 
mean  to  keep  you  a  moment  longer  here  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

WiUiam  M'Cubbin  sworn. 

lOx.Anttnahir.'^yfhBX  aieyou  f— A  writcx\ 

•ir, 
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Were  you  one  of  tbe  Friends  of  the  People  ? 
—Yes,  I  was. 

Do  you  know  any  thini;  of  m  committee, 
called  the  Committee  of  Umonf^I  know  very 
little  about  it— it  existed  some  time  before  I 
was  a  member  of  it 

Were  you  a  member  of  it?— Yes,  I  was ;  I 
was  there  once,  or  twice,  I  believe. 

Upon  what  occasion  were  you  elected  \ — 
llie  occasion  was, — a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Gunnell,  who  happened  to  be  a  member  of 
it  at  the  time  of  the  aisturbances  at  the  Thea- 
tre,  as  he  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
he  thought  it  improper  fur  him  to  do  that  bu- 
siness, it  was  put  upon  me.  I  said  I  thought 
it  would  not  suit  my  convenience,  but  I  at 
last  accepted  it. 

Upon  this  person  bemg  bound  over  to  keep 
the  neace,  you  at  last  accepted  it  ?— Yes,  sir. 

Wnat  was  that  commitlae  to  do  ?— I  never 
understood  what  it  was  to  do,  but  I  understood 
it  to  be  a  union  of  all  the  societies  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Ivhatwasitto  do? — ^I  understood  it  was 
for  taking  measures  for  calling  another  con- 
vention, to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  of 
Collectors  for  forwarding  the  money. 

Who  were  members  ?— There  were  a  great 
many. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  them?  Was  the 
prisoner  a  member  of  it?— Yes,  I  believe  he 
was. 

You  said,  you  understood  it  was  for  taking 
measures  for  calling  another  convention: 
what  convention  was  it  to  be  ? — I  understood 
similar  to  the  last. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  ?— The  Bri- 
tish Convention. 

You  said  something  about  the  Committee 
of  Collectors,  what  is  that  ?— I  understood  the 
Committee  of  Collectors  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  money  in  the  first  place,  to  pay 
what  debts  were  due,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
to  collect  money  for  that  purpose,  and  those 
suffering  for  peculiar  opinions ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  to  collect  money  to  support  the  dele- 

fites  in  that  new  convention ;  that  is  what 
understood. 

Do  you  know  where  the  convention  was  to 
meet.?— No,  I  do  not 

Was  it  to  be  in  Scotland  or  England?— I 
suppose  in  England;  I  do  not  know. 

Were  not  the  delegates  to  do  something 
else  besides  receiving  money? — ^It  was  to 
gather  sentiments ;  and  I  understand  several 
persons  differed  in  opinion  about  the  reform; 
some  wished  for  universal  suffrage,  and  an- 
nual parliaments ;  others  thought  it  a  violent 
measure;  and  it  was  to  consider  about  that 
object,  and  how  it  could  be  obtained. 

Jjord  Advocate. — ^Were  you  a  collector? — 
Yes  my  lord,  I  was. 

Now,  were  you,  or  the  other  collectors,  to 
go  round  all  the  Friends  of  the  People  to  col- 
lect their  opinions,  or  was  there  a  particular 
district  assigned  ?— There  was  a  particular 
disuia  assigned  to  them,  but  it  was  not  un- 


derstood they  were  confined  to  it ;  it  was  ac- 
cording to  the  place  where  they  lived. 

Was  it  by  dividing  the  districts  ?— It  was 
to  be  the  New  Town,  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  the  Lawn  Market,  and  the  Canongate. 

To  whom  was  the  money  to  be  paid  ? — I 
do  not  know,  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  committee,  and  they  were  to  appoint  some 
persons. 

Who  were  to  appoint  them  ?— The  collec- 
tors ;  and  I  understood  they  were  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  money  paid. 

Whom  were  they  to  pay  it  over  to?— It  was 
not  mentioned. 

Who  was  treasurer?— I  understood  Mr. 
Downie  was  treasurer. 

Was  he  treasurer  to  the  committee,  or  col- 
lectors?— He  was  treasurer  to  the  whole. 

Do  you  know  a  man  they  called  John  Fair- 
ley?— Yes. 

Was  he  a  collecter  ?— Yes,  he  was. 

Was  he  distinguished  from  the  other  col- 
lectors by  any  appointment  ? — ^I  came  in  one 
nieht,  and  they  were  met,  and  I  went  out  and 
leic  them;  they  wished  me  much  to  be  in ; 
when  I  came  mto  the  room,  they  told  me 
they  had  been  doing  some  business:  that 
John  Fairley  had  been  appointed  a  convener ; 
I  was  a  little  astonbhed;  I  said  nothing,  and 
they  were  to  give  in  printed  papers  for  them 
to  collect  money. 

Why  were  you  astonished  ?— I  vras  a  little- 
Mtonished  upon  his  being  appointed  a  perma- 
nent convener. 

Was  he  to  hk  changed  every  week,  or 
month  f — I  know  nothing  of  that. 

Why  did  you  use  the  word  permanent ;— It 
was  only  that  he  was  to  convene  us,  and  sit 
always. 

Sit  always,— for  what? — As  convener. 

Were  you  at  the  British  Convention  the 
night  it  was  dispersed  ?— Yes,  I  was. 

Whodisnersed  it?— It  was  the  lord  provost 

What  dia  the  lord  provost  do?— He  asked 
if  this  was  the  British  Convention,  and  the 
president  said  it  was. 

Who  was  president?— I  believe  it  was 
Samuel  Paterson. 

Tell  us  what  the  provost  said?— The  pro- 
vost said,  he  could  not  allow  any  such  meet- 
ing to  be  held,  and  he  desired  the  president 
to  leave  the  chair;  he  said  he  could  not  pro- 
perly leave  the  chair,  without  the  permission 
of  the  convention;  but  as  he  had  got  leave 
before  that  to  leave  the  chair,  he  was  just  fil- 
ing, and  he  would  go ;  and  a  call  was  for 
some  other  person  to  take  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Sheffield,  took  the  chair. 

Lord  Advoemie.'-Recollect  and  tell  Brown's 
situation ;  what  did  Brown  say  to  the  provost, 
or  the  provost  to  him  ? — Brown  said,  as  he 
was  appointed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
convention,  he  could  not  leave  it  without 
leave  of  the  convention;  the  lord  provost 
said,  he  must  leave  the  chair;  he  haid  been 
deficient,  he  sud,  in  his  duty,  or  he  would 
have  dispersed  them  before.    The  k>rd  pro- 
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voftt  said  the  proceedings  were  seditious  or  in- 
llatnniatory ;  and  Brown  said,  the  publica- 
tion of  their  proceedings  tended  to  show 
that  their  meetings  were  of  a  constitutional 
nature,  and  they  Icept  open  doors  to  every 
person  that  chose  to  come ;  the  provost  said 
ne  must  leave  the  chair ;  he  said  he  would 
not  do  it,  without  superior  force.  Skirviog 
observed,  he  could  not  leave  the  chair,  and 
theT  would  not  allow  themselves  to  disperse 
without  force ;  it  was  egreed  they  shoula  call 
in  their  force,  and  we  should  file  off  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ball ;  but  the  constable  came 
in,  and  the  lord  provost  pulled  Brown  from 
the  chair.  Some  person  moved,  as  they  had 
been  dispersed  there,  they  should  go  to  the 
Canongate  Mason  Lodge. 

Did  you  go  there  ?— -x  cs. 

What  passed  there  ?— A  vote  passed  there, 
that  we  were  permanent. 

How  long  did  you  stt  at  the  Canongate, 
after  you  voted  that  you  were  permanentjf-<- 
Not  long. 

How  came  you  to  separate  then?-^We 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  do  any  thing  mor« 
that  night. 

Did  you  join  the  Conrention  again  afler 
'that? — No,  It  was  many  months  after  that. 

Were  you  there  the  next  night  in  the 
suburbs  at  a  wright's  shop  there  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

What  happened  there  r— The  sheriff  came 
in  and  dispersed  them. 

In  short,  the  same  thing  took  place  that 
night,  as  took  place  the  day  before  ?— Yes. 

Was  any  declaration  made  there  that  you 
had  voted  yourselves  permanent  the  night 
before^  in  the  Canongate  ?-— I  cannot  recol- 
lect. 

Mr.  Anstruther, — How  long  were  you -one 
of  the  collectors? — Bight  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Where  did  you  meet  when  Fairley  was  pre- 
sident ? — At  George  Ross's. 

Where  did  you  meet  the  next  meeting? — 
The  next  meeting  was  proposed  in  Philips' s 
house. 

Philips  was  a  collector  too,  was  not  he  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  that  meeting  take  place  ?— No. 

Why  did  not  that  meeting  take  place  ? — It 
was  on  acx^ountof  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Downie 
being  apprehended;  it  was  thought  the  peo- 
ple would  be  afraid  to  come,  on  me  seizure  of 
some  of  the  books  of  the  society. 

Cross-Examination. 

Mr.  Cfcrft.— You  were  a  member  of  the 
Union  Committee  ?— Yes. 

You  say  Downie  was  treasurer  of  that  com- 
mittee?— I  beard  he  was  treasurer  for  the 
whole  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  throush- 
but  Edinburgh;  I  could  not  say  for  that 
committee. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  about  his  appoint* 
ment?— No,  it  is  only  report,  I  have  only 
been  told  it  by  some  persons. 

You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knovf- 
lQdge^-rNo. 


You  havp  heard  it  only  ?-»Yes. 

You  were  appointed  collector  ?— Yes. 

Explain  the  nature  efcollectQr,  as  you  un- 
derstood it  ? — ^As  I  understood  it,  that  night 
there  was  a  letter  given  in  that  Mr.^ 
had  resigned  his  place,  and  desired  some 
other  person  would  take  it,  aad  it  was  put 
upon  me,  and  with  seme  hesitation  I  agreed 
to  at. 

What  did  you  imderstand  the  duties  of  year 
office  to  be  ?«-^I  mentioned  that  it  was  to  pay 
the  debts  that  were  due  by  the  coaveatioa. 

You  were  to  collect  money  for  that  pur* 
pose?-«To  collect  money  for  that  pur{io«e. 

Did  you  collect  any  money  i— None. 

Had  you  any  access  to  know  the  mtm  of 
money  collected  for  that  purpose?-— No^  I 
know  noticing  about  ^. 

Pnian«r.*-Dtd  you  hear  any  thing  about 
«  library?^  cannot  recollect  tbat»  but  I 
think  I  heani  cometbiAg  about  it  mentaoBe<L 

Mr.  C^rib.-^  About  what?^Abovta  library, 
about  political  pubUcations. 

William  Binning  sworn. 

Mr.  AnUnaker,^Yo^  were  a  Membes-  of 
the  Water  of  Leith  Society,  I  believe,  Mr. 
fiinniog  ?*-Yes,  sir. 

Where  did  they  meet  at  the  Water  of 
Leith?— I  -was  not  at  th^  hoiase,  but  aome- 
limes  I  belonged  to  a  Friendly  Society. 

How  did  the  Water  of  Leith  Society  caU 
themselves  ?-->'A  Society  of  Hhe  Friends  of  the 
People. 

Did  they  meet  any  time  ip  Dacember  or 
January  last? — I  could  not  charge  my  me- 
mory^ I  dare  say  they  misbt  no^et  some  time. 

Did  they  meet  soon  after  the  British  Cob>- 
vention?-*No^about  S  weeks  or  a  month. 

You  were  secretary  ?— Yes,  or  clerk  rather. 
'  With  whom  did  you  correspond? — ^We  did 
not  cprre^pond  with  any  society,  unless  it  waa 
by  sutidry  delegates,  what  they  cail  a  Com- 
mittee of  Union. 

What  was  that  Committee  of  Union? — 
It  was  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  re- 
form. 

How  many  delegates  did  you  send  to  that 
meeting  ? — I  think  there  were  S  or  9. 

Who  are  they  ?--One  M*Ewan. 

What  is  M*£wan>  first  nanie?'-Arthur; 
Robert  Orrock. 

What  is  Orrock  ?— A  Smith. 

What  is  M^Ewanl — A  weaver. 

Who  is  the  other  .'--William  Ferguson. 

What  was  the  reason  of  your  choMQg  these 
delegates  ?— To  carrj^  on  the  matter  of  ite- 
form,  by  way  of  petition  to  parliament. 

What  was  your  reason  for  choosing  them  at 
ifirst? — It  was  for  corresponding. 

Did  it  come  into  yovr  own  head,  or  did  any 
body  bid  you  ?-^No,  we  chose  them  so  that 
we  could  correspond  with  a  society  to  obtain 
a  reform  in  parliament  by  petition. 

That  was  the  way  of  doing  it,  by  petition  ? 
^Yes. 

Who  first  f  roposed  tp  airpoint  theae  dels* 
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gal0S  ?--»Nobody  in  puticular,  w#  thought  a 
reform  wm  neoestary. 

Was  tberv  no  letter  came  to  50U  about  it? 
— No.- 

Who  proposed  it  in  the  committee  first  ?-<• 
I  did  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  meh  a  thing  as  a  col- 
lector ?  what  was  the  oolloctor  to  do? — He 
was  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  and  if  the  people  be  spoke  to  thought 
proper  to  sive  any  money  in  support  of  the 
cause,  or  (lefray  the  expenses  of  such  as  of- 
fered in  ittpport  of  that  cause^  such  as  Skirv- 
in^  to  gatner  money.  •"'^'^ 

Did  you  gather  any  money  in  your  society  ? 
— Sia  ahillings.  ..^ 

Nothkig  more ?-^ About  a  penny  anight. 

Did  you  give  aay  thing  to  M<£wan?^ 
About  15f. 

What  was  he  to  do  with  it  ?•— He  was  to 
give  it  to  the  Megales  that  were  to  be  chosen 
to  a  oosventiott  some  where  I  did  not  know. 

You  were  to  distribute  it  to  llrs.  Skirving, 
^  jMTtoBS  that  ateod  in  need  of  it  ?-^Yes,  sir. 

Was  it  as  he  liked  it,  or  a  Committee  of 
Vtaotk  would  like  it  ?-^It  was  the  Committee 
of  Union,  I  suppose,  but  we  gave  it  to  him 
to  cany  it  there. 

He  was  to  carry  it  to  the  Committee  of 
Union  ?— -Yes. 

And  he  was  to  pay  it  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Cooimittee  o(  Union  ?-*Yei. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  treasurer  ?•— 
Thai  was  one  of  the  name  of  Dowaie. 

Do  you  know  him?-«-Yes. 

Did  you  hear  what  he  was  described  to 
he,  what  his  trade  was?— A  goUsmith,  I 
think. 

Now  these  collectorsi  when  were  they  cho- 
sen first?-* Some  time  in  March,  I  fancy :  I 
could  not  really  charge  my  memory ;  but  I 
helieve  it  was  some  time  in  March,  I  am  not 
eertatnasto  the  time. 

Are  you  quite  sure  there  was  never  any 
letter  or  message  ^nt  to  you  about  choosing 
these  delegates?— Iiim  not  certain,  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  recoileot. 

Did  vou  ever  see  any  printed  papers,  called 
"  Fundamental  principles^  ? — ^I  am  not  sure. 

Did  you.cver  see  thai  paper  ?— It  was  **  Fun- 
damental principles.'' 

Where  ik\  you  see  itf— It  came  to  the  so- 
cietT  one  night. 

You  saw  such  a  paper  in  the  society,  but 
^  not  know  where  it  came  from  ? — ^No. 

Loek  at  that,  and  see  if  you  know  where 
that  came  from  ?— I  think  I  saw  this  in  Ar- 
thur H^Bwan's,  I  am  not  certain. 

No  Cross-Examination. 

[This  was  a  letter  from  the  Committee  of 
-Ways  «LBd  Means  that  he  k>oked  at,  but  it  not 
being  yet  proved,  it  was  not^ead.] 

Arthur  IPEwan  sworn. 
Lord  Advocate  — Where  do  you  live? — At 
the  Water  of  Leith. 


Were  there  any  societies  there  ?-^Yes. 

Were  you  a  member  of  any  society  there  ? 
—Yes, 

What  was  the  title  of  that  society  ?— It  was 
called  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

Did  that  society  send  any  delegates  to  the' 
Briti^  Convention  ? — Yea. 

Were  you  a  member  yourself  ?— Yes. 

Did  that  society  continue  to  meet  after  the 
British  Convention  was  dispersed  f—Ycs, .  it 
met  after  it  was  dispersed. 

Was  there  after  that  time,  any  other  com- 
mittee chosen  to  which  your  society  sent  de- 
legates ?-~Yes. 

What  was  it  styled?— It  was  styled,  in 
the  printed  paper,  the  Committee  of  Unkm. 

Were  you  a  member  of  that  committee  ^ — 
Yes,  the  society  appointed  me  to  attend  that 
committee  as  one. 

Who  were  along  with  you?—!  think  Mr. 
Orrock  and  WiUiam  Ferguson. 

What  is  Orrock  ?— He  is  a  blacksmith. 

He  lives  at  the  Water  of  Leith  with  ypn  ? 
—At  the  Dean. 

Dkl  you  ever  attend  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee ?•— Yes» 

Where  did  it  meet  ?— At  George  Ross's. 

At  any  other  house?*- Not  theCemmitlee 
of  Union. 

Was  there  any  other  committee,  ofwhkh 
you  were  a  member,  chosen  from  that?— 
There  was  a  sub-committee. 

Who  were  members?— Mr.  Watt,  Mr.* 
Burke,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  Aiteheson,  Mr. 
Stock,  Mr.  Bonthrone,  and  myself. 

Seven  in  whole  ? — Seven. 

Had  that  committee  any  other  title  than 
the  sub-committee  ? — ^It  had  no  name  to  mj 
knowledge,  but  in  the  printed  paper  it  was 
called  the  Committee  or  Ways  and  Means. 

Be  so  good  as  to  inform  us  what  the  chief 
ob|ect  ofit  was  f-^A  fortnight  after  I  belong- 
ed to  the  committee,  there  was  a  letter  read 
by  a  big  man ;  he  said  he  had  received  it  from 
Mr.  Skirvinz;  the  contents  were,  that  the 
Friends  of  the  People  were  in  his  debt,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  pay  it  up,  and  do  evcrj 
thing  they  could  for  his  family,  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  leave  the  country;— to  assist  to  pay 
that  debt,  and  assist  Mr.  Skirving,  if  he  stood 
in  need. 

Were  you  there  any  other  nights  ?-r-Yes, 
other  nights;  I  found  it  was  for  other  pur- 
poses, by  a  paper  that  Watt  read. 

Explain  what  purposes? — It  appeared  to 
me  it  would  throw  the  country  all  into  confu- 
sion, and  spill  the  blood  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, from  the  paper  he  read :  the  contents 
run  thus :  that  parties  were  to  seize  the  lord 
justice  Clerk,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  of  the 
sessions,  and  the  lord  provost:  and  parties 
were  to  be  sUtioned  at  the  Luckenbooths,  and 
the  head  of  the  West  Bow,  and  parties  were  to 
make  a  fire  at  the  excise  office,  to  draw  the  mili- 
tary from  the  Castle ;  and,  when  the  soldiers 
came  by  the  top  of  the  Bow  towards  the  Luck- 
enbooths, they  were  to  inclose  them,  and  -par- 
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ties  were  to  seize  the  bankiDg  bouses  in  town, 
and  appoint  commissioners  to  go  and  demand 
the  cash  from  them-— that  was  the  substance 
of  the  paper,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Who  were  present  at  that  meeting?— Stocky 
Watt,  Downie,  Bonthrone  and  I. 

Was  it  a  stated  meeting-<~a usual  meeting? 
—Yes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  parties  ?  parties  of 
whom  ? — I  cannot  say  by  whom  it  was  to  be. 

Whom  did  you  understand  by  the  word 
parties?— I  suppose  Mr.  Watt  drew  it  up, 
and  he  supposed  the  country  was  to  rise  to  do 
such  a  thing ;  I  could  not  understand  it  any 
other  way. 

Were  the  people  of  this  committee,  if  they 
f^pproved  of  that  paper,  to  have  some  com- 
mand ?— I  knew  not  a  man  that  was  to  do 
this. 

Not  a  man  ?— Not  one,  man  or  men. 

You  mistake  my  question ;  you  told  us  it 
was  proposed  ,that  parties  should  be  put  at 
different  places,  the  Luckenbooths  and  Bow, 
to  secure  the  soldiers  when  the  fire  appeared 
at  the  exdse  office ;  who  did  you  understand 
the  parties  to  be  ? — I  could  understand  it  no 
other  ways  than  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

Now,  what  was  done  by  that  committee 
upon  this  plan  being  read  by  Watt? — I  ob- 
jected to  the  plan;  I  said  I  by  no  means 
would  agree  to  anv  thing  that  broke  the 
peace,  or  shed  the  blood  of  my  countrymen ; 
and  Mr.  Bonthrone  seconded  me,  and  said, 
^*  1^0,  do  not  do  no  such  thing," 

Did  Downie  say  any  thing  ?•— Not  that  I 
remember. 

Did  Watt?— No. 

Did  Watt  ever  read  any  other  paper  relatiye 
to  that  subject,  or  show  you  any  other  paper? 
— He  read  another  paper  another  night. 

Was  that  a  committee  night  ? — Yes. 

Who  were  present  ? — It  runs  in  my  head 
that  Mr.  Downie  was  present,  but  I  cannot 
be  positive. 

Was  it  a  committee  night? — ^It  was. 

Was  Stock  present  ?— No. 

Was  Bonthrone  ? — ^No. 

Aitcheson  ? — No. 

Was  Burke?— No. 

Lord  Advocate,-^Then  Downie  must  have 
been  present?— I  think  he  was  present,  but  I 
cannot  be  certain  of  it. 

Now,  what  was  the  import  of  that  paper 
whicl^  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, Watt  read  to  you  ?— -The  purport  of  that 
letter,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  this— it 
was  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  to  all  farmers 
and  dealers  in  corn  and  meal,  and  hay,  not 
to  remove  the  same  from  their  respective  ha- 
bitations, under  pain  of  death. 

Any  thing  else  ? — Also,  for  gentlemen  of 
the  country  not  to  remove  from  their  several 
habitations,  above  the  distance  of  3  miles,  un- 
der pain  of  death; — ^there  was  likewise  an 
address  to  his  present  majesty  to  dismiss  his 
ministers,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  or 
else  he  must  expect,  or  abide  the  conse- 
quences. 


Did  any  body  say  any  thing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  that  paper  ?— I  said  it  was  not  a  paper 
agreeable  to  the  plan  of  reform,  and  1  hoped 
I  should  never  see  the  day  when  such  a  thing 
should  take  place. 

Do  you  recollect  that  Downie  sud  any 
thing  ? — I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  said  be- 
fore I  do  not  know  it  is  a  fact  that  Downie 
was  there. 

Mr.  Anttrutker.-^You  collected  some  mo- 
ney at  the  Water  of  Leith  society  ?— Yes,  I 
got  159.  from  the  secretary. 

Who  was  it?— Mr.  Binning,  he  was  secre- 
tary to  the  society  of  the  Water  of  Leith. 

Whom  did  you  give  it  to  ?— To  Mr.  Downie. 

Why  did  you  give  it  to  him? — I  v»ras  in- 
formed he  was  appointed  treasurer ;  for  that 
reason  I  accounted  to  him. 

Did  you  pay  it  to  him  as  treasurer  ?— Yes,  I 
did. 

Do  you  know  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Hairley  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  seen  him,  I  am*  not'  well  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

Is  that  the  Downie  that  was  the  treasurer  ? 
[pointing  to  the  prisoner]. 

Lord  President, -^Is  he  the  person  that  was 
present  when  the  first  paper  was  read  ?— 'Yes. 

Mr.  Anstruther. — Do  you  remember  seeing 
Downie  at  George  Ross's?— Yes. 

Was  that  a  committee  night? — ^Yes. 

Who  was  there?— Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  Watt 
and  me;  I  cannot  remember  whether  any 
more  were. 

Where  did  Fairley  come  from  when  he 
came  there  ? — ^He  came  from  the  west  coun- 
try. 

Who  sent  him  to  the  west  country  ? — ^I  do 
not  know — I  cannot  say  who  sent  him. 

About  what  time  was  this  ?— I  cannot  po- 
sitively remember ;  I  think  it  might  be  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  April. 

Baron  Norton.— Can  you  tell  how  long  it 
was  after  this  plan  was  read?— Some  little 
time  after— I  cannot  positively  say. 

Mr.  Angtruther.-^jyy^  you  see  any  body  pay 
Fairley?— No,  I  did  not,^I  saw  Fairley  iay 
down  15f.  upon  the  table,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  take  it  up  aeain. 

Who  ordered  it?— Mr.  Downie. 

Wh;f  ? — ^Ue  laid  down  15».  upon  the  table, 
and  said  he  had  it  for  a  parcel  of  i>amphlets, 
and  he  left  the  15<.  and  Mr.  Downie  bid  him 
take  it  up  a^ain, 

Did  he  bid  him  take  it  to  himself?  what 
was  he  to  take  it  up  for?  was  it  for  ius  trou* 
ble  ?— I  cannot  say  positively,  but  I  took  it 
to  be  for  his  trouble. 

Was  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  P-— 
Indeed  was  it. 

Did  Fairley  say  any  thing  about  Fsdsley  ?— 
Yes,  he  did. 

What  did  he  say  ?— He  said  it  was  is  a  slate  • 
of  great  readiness. 

What  dirf  he  mean  by  that?— I  do  not 
know  what  his  orders  were,  I  could  put  no 
construction  upon  it 

You  put  some  construction  upon  it  in  yout 
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fir  Hi^  Treason, 


own  mind?-^  tiMmghrit  stlH  oarryiogcm  the 
cause. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  body  talk  about 
aiming?— No. 

AlmrttlM  Riends  of  the  People  arming? 
—No. 

Mr.  Solicitor  0«nera/^^Mr.  M'Bwan,  did 
you  ever  hear  Watt*  mentioB  -any  thing  about 
a  oonuDiasioB  fton  'Perth  to  procure  anna  ? — 
No,  I  never  heard,  it^  but  hcavd  Urn  say  to 
Qrroek^  4^000  were  wantedJ 

Was  Downie  present  when  Watt  said  be 
had.  a  oonmnssioD  flom  Perth? — ^I  did  not 
hear  Watt  say  he  had  a  commission,  but  Watt 
said  far  had  4,000  to  send  there. 

Was  Downie  present? — ^No. 

Mr  .iliitfntf  A<r,—- Did  you  see  any  of  these  ? 
fpomtrng  to  the  pike  heads  •  upoa  the  table.] 
I  saw  one  at  Mr.  Watt's*  I  was  going  upon 
some  private  business. 

Do  yov  .recollect  when  Mr.  Watt  was  taken 
uffef*— ^icannol'positively  say. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Dowiue  after-  that  ? 
—Yes, 

Where  did  you  see  him  ?— ^e  called  upoa 
me  at  my  own  house. 

Tell  me  what  passed  between  you  and 
Downie?^!  had  been  before  the  sheriff,  and 
Mrj  Downie  cailed  up  to  ask  if  I  had  been 
examined;  I  said,  yes;  he  desired  tor  know 
wtfaatqueetmn  I*  was  asked ;  I 'said  very  few 
— that  was  all.  I  only  asked  what  was  dene 
With  the  mon^;  the  answer  was,  he  save 
part  to  Brown,  and  part  to  Martin  Toda  for 


Did  he  hid  70U  tell  thattoanybody  ?— -No» 
he  did  not  bid  me  tell  aoy  thing  of  tho 
kind. 

Did  he  Ind  you  not  tell  it  ?— As  far  as  I  can 
recollect  what  he  said  was,  if  he  was  called 
upon^  he  would  say  he  did  not  know  me^  and 
if  I  was  called  upon,  I.  was  to  sav  I  did  not 
know  him ;  I  said,  by  no  means,  I  would  do 
nosuehthmg. 

Dkl  he  say  any  tlung  more  ?— I  rcmeaJ^er 
no  farther  conversatbn  taking  place. 

See  if  you  can  recollect  what  ho  sakl  iabout 
Brown  and  Marthi  Todd?— He  said  he  had 
jBven*  money  td  Martin  Tbdd,  Smith,  and 
iWylorand'Brown^for  printing  of  papers  t  I 
aaid  that  was  not  the  meanins. 

Did  you  know-before  that  that  Brown  had 
sot  any  money?— No,  it  was  some  days  be* 
me  that  he  bad  called  upon  this  Robert  •  Or- 
lock,  at  the  Dean,  and  the  two  went  into  ray 
house  together,  and  I  happened  to  be  at  a 
society  meeting  that  night;  not  thinkmg  of 
any  person  there,  I  went  in,  and  heard  Brown 
say  ne  was  employed  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  paid 
by  Mr.  Downie;  I  inquired  no  farther  mto 
the  conversation,  I  was  just  out  of  the  d(k>r« 

Did  ^ou  ever  hear  any  thing  about  another 
convention  ?— -No. . 

Now  recollect  yoorself,  whetlier  you  ever 
Heard  of  any  other  conventieB  that  was  to 
meet?-^I  do  not  remember  any  other  con- 
ventioD^hat  was  to  meet 
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But' of  tbe  Water  of  Leitb  9ociely?-^Nof 
sir. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Geiierei^^^Did  yen  ever  hear 
Downie  say  any  tUnc^of  a  letter  he  received, 
or  Watt  received  from  Perth  ?— All  I  remcm* 
ber  WM>  Dewnie  saying  he*  had  received  a 
very  spirited  (letter  from  rerthv 

You  entered  into  no  farther  explanation 
ahaiititf— Nb^ 

Did  Downie  or'  Watt  mentioa  any  thing 
more  abqot  it  ?*-^Deiwnk  read  the  letter  that 
caaefiroai  Perth. 

Wfaat  was  the  letter  alKmt?^It  was  about 
Mr.  Miller  in  Perth. 

What  was  it?*-Th^had  some  meetings 
and.  after  tfa»  meeting  tie  was  carried  beienr 
the  magistrate  aad'ettmhied,  whether  he 
had  muer  a  practice  to  sell  them  to  the 
Friends  of  the  People ;  he  said  he  would  eellt 
as  many  as  he  pleased. 

Was  it  sooB  after  this  yoaheavd  Downie 
say  ho  had  received  a  very  spirited  letter  from 
Perth?— I  caiBot  positively  say. 

Mr.  F/leftfA«n^rou  sud  Watt  reada paper? 
—Yes. 

Did  Dowine  receive  notice  such  a  paper 
was  to  be  read  ? — I  got  non^  aad  never  saw 
it  after  thatnight 

Does  it  con»8t  with  your  knowledge  any 
othermemkers  cotit?-*l4:annot  say. 

You'never  had  any  conversatiea  with  Mr. 
Downit  iipeo  the  subject  ?— Neveri 

Jiify.— -Youeaidbeftre,  you  hkd  been  in- 
formed  Brown  and  Orrock  were  to  be  em* 
ployed  l^  WatV— what  were  they  to  do  ?^ 
mmn  aad  Orroek  were  employed  by  Watt. 

What  to  di»?— Td  make  some  pikes  and* 
ofthat'kiod. 
t.  Amtmtker.'^yfh&ii  Watt  read  the 


pcoolaniation,  it  was  not  at  the  saase  time  he 
read  (the  plan,  I  bBtieve-?— No. 

Mr.  Fletcher.-^Vfho  took  the  chief  lead  in 
the  Gomnsttee  of  Ways  aad  Meaae  ?— As  far 
at  I  caa  recollect^  I  never  saw  a  man  put  pen ' 
to  paper  there  but  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Stoke. 

Mr.  C^rX:.  — Had  you  any.  conversation 
with  Mr.  Watt  or  Mr.  Stoke  about  it  after- 
wards ?— No. 

Didyoonev«rnieBtioo  a  syllable  of  it  ?^ 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fktcherj^T^imi  do  yeabelieveinyour 
own  mind,  that  Downie  ever  meant  to  carry 
into  execution  the  project^ in  Wntt's  paper? 
--He  never  said  a  word  to  such  a  purport,  as 
farasl'remember^ 

JVwMMrr.— [by  Mr.  Clerk]  Whether  after 
leaving  the  committee  that  night,  when  Watt 
read  his  paper  to  seize  the  Castle  and  judges 
and  so  on,  the  prisoner  said  any  thing,  in 

ring  homewEurds  along  with  Bonthfone  ?--« 
cannot  remember  as  to  that,  but  he  sud 
nothing  at  the  time  it  was  read. 

It  was  after  leaving  the  committee  in  gomg 
home  with  you  ana  Bonthronc  ?— 1  cannot 
say.  I  cannot  g^ve  an  answer  to  it 

Did  you  go  bome  with  lnm?-^I  am  not 
certain. 
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The  question  is,  whether  you  went  home 
with  him  that  night,  and  what  conversation 
passed  ?-^I  cannot  recoUect. 

Jury. — It  does  not  appear  whether  Downie 
and  Wait  employed  Orrock,  or  Watt  only. 

Whether  Downie  and  Watt  employed  Or- 
rock,  or  whether  it  was  Watt  only  ?— Watt 
onWr 

Lord  President, — Did  you  say  Downie  paid 
hiaaP' — It  was  Brown  I  heard  say  he  was 
employed  by  Watt,  and  paid  by  Downie. 

That  was  by  a  resolution  of  the  committee  ? 
— ^Byno  means,  it  must  be  a  fabrication  of 
his  own,  as  far  as  I  know. 
.  Mr.  Clerk, — Did  he  seem  to  have  a  serious 
wish  this  plan  should  be  put  in  execution  ? — 
As  to  his  wish  I  can  say  nothing  about  that ; 
as  far  a»  I  could  recollect,  he  seemed  to  in- 
terline some  part  of  the  paper. 

Did  he  ask  the  committee's  opinion  upon 
it  ?— -No :  I  thought  he  had  done,  and  I  spoke 
those  words,  I  did  not  approve  of  it,  and 
Bonthrone  backed  me.  A  s  soon  as  I  thought 
it  was  done,  I  said  I  would  not,  by  any  means, 
do  any  thing  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  shed  the 
bleod  of  my  countrymen;  and  Bonthrone 
said,  by  no  means. 

This  never  came  on  again  ? — ^No. 

It  never  was  resumed  again  ?— No. 

At  any  time  after  it  was  read  did  you  un- 
derstand it  an  object  the  committee  was  pur- 
suing?—No;  I  never  understood  it,  for  Mr. 
Bonthrone  opposed  itneeativelyi  and  said  he 
would  agree  to  no  such  Uiing. 

Baron  Norton. — I  tliought  you  said  that 
vou  supposed  that  Fairley,  in  what  he  had 
been  domg  in  the  west  countrv,  had  been 
doing  something  relative  to  this  plan?—* 
I  wished  to  give  no  opinion;  if  I  was  to 

S've  an  opinion,  I  would  k>ok  upon  it  in  that 
;ht,  but  I  know  nothing  of  his  reason  for 
going  there. 

Mr.  Clerk. — ^Then  you  only  ^peak  of  your 
own  suspicion?— I  would  not  wisntogivemy 
opinion. 

Mr.  Bonthrone  sworn. 

Lord  Adijocate. — Where  did  you  commonly 
reside  before  you  were  taken  into  custody  ? — 
In  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh. 

Before  Whitsuntide, where?— In  Broughton. 

Do  YOU  know  of  the  British  Convention 
Ibeing  dispersed  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

Were  you  a  member  of  any  society  at 
Brouehton  or  theNew  Town?-— At  Broughton. 

Did  ^ur  society  send  delegates  to  iJiat 
convention  ? — Yea. 

After  that  convention  was  dispersed,  did 
your  society  continue  to  meet  at  all  ?— I  be- 
lieve it  did  for  some  short  time. 

Do  you  know  that  it  did  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

Was  there  any  other  committee  or  conven- 
tion, to  which  your  society  sent  delegates 
after  that  ?— Yes^  my  lord. 

What  was  the  name  of  Uiat  meeting  towhich 
your  society  sent  delf^Ms  ?— The  Committee 
of  Union. 


Where  did  that  committee  meet?—- At 
George  Ross's. 

That  is  the  Gazetteer-office  ?^Ye9. 

Do  you  know  it  to  be  the  Gazetteer -office  ? 
— It  is  George  Ross's  bouse;  itwasaaidfto 
be  the  Gazetteer-office — ^thc  Gazetteer-office 
is  a  separate  place  from  the  house. 

Where  is  it  ?— South  Bridge. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  liberty  Court? 
— 1  know  of  no  such  place. 

Did  you  ever  attend  any  of  the  meetings 
of  that  committee  ? — ^Yes. 

You  were  a  delegate  from  the  Broughton 
Sodety? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  David  Downie,  a  goldsmitb 
in  Edinburgh  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  that  man  in  that  commit' 
tee;  see  if  you  can  find  him  out  now? — 
[The  witness  looks  at  the  prisoner].  Yes,  my 
ford, — ^he  is  there. 

Did  you  understand  him  to  be  a  member 
of  that  committee? — I  understood  eveiy  per- 
son present  to  be  a  member. 

At  what  time  did  the  committee  meet  oc- 
casionally ?— I  do  not  recoUect  the  precise 
time. 

Were  they  usually  meeting  about  the  time 
you  were  taken  into  custo^? — I  know  no- 
thing of  it;  I  had  left  the  meeting  a  month 
before  I  was  taken  into  custody. 

Did  they  continue  to  meet  when  you  gave 
them  up  ? — ^Yes. 

What  month  was  it  you  gave  them  up  ?— 
About  the  middle  of  Aprih 

Was  there  any  other  committee  you  had 
occasion  to  know  any  thing  ^out,  besides 
this.  Committee  of  Union?— Yes,  there  was 
another. 

Tell  the  jur^  what  it  was  ?— It  was  styled 
the  sub-committee. 

Of  whom  did  that  committee  consist,  and 
who  chose  it?— They  were  chosen  by  the 
Committee  of  Union. 

Were  the  members  of  the  sub-conmiittee 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Union  ? 
—Yes. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Sub-committee  were 
chosen  a  principal  committee  ? — ^Yes. 

Tell  the  name  of  that  Sub-committee,  and 
who  those  individuals  were? — They  consisted 
of  seven,  my  lord. 

Name  them^  if  you  can  ?— Aitcheson^  Burke, 
Stoke,— 

What  was  Stoke  ?— do  you  know  his  pro* 
fession,  his  business?— I  heard  he  was  a  stu* 
dent — ^M^Ewan,  Watt^  Downie,  and  myself* 

That  same  Dowme?— Yes^  that  same 
Downie. 

Where  did  that  Sub-committee  meet^ — ^In 
that  same  house. 

Had  you  stated  nights  of  meeting  act  that 
committee  ? — Yes,  once  a  week 

Did  you  ever  meet  ia  Watt's  house  f — ^Yes, 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  name  pyen 
that  Sub-committee,  except  Sub-committee^ 
^I  have  heard  of  another  name,  but  I  did 
not  know  it;  I  understood  it  under  thatoaiae^ 
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What  WIS  th«t  other  name  you  heard  of? — 
I  read  it  in  a  printed  paper  called  the  Com- 
mitlee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

And  where  did  you  see  that  paper  that 
called  it  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means? 
—I  saw  it  in  the  sheriflPs  office :  I  was  shown 
it. 

Did  you  ever  see  that  paper  in  manuscript, 
before  you  saw  it  there  ? — Yes,  I  saw  part  of  it. 
And  where  did  you  see  it?— In  toat  com- 
mittee,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

The  circular  letter? — It  is  called  the  regu- 
lations. 

Is  that  like  the  paper  to  which  you  are 
alluding  ?— YeSj»  begimungFundamentol  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Society. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  other  printed  paper  or 
manuscript  ? — ^Yes.' 

What  paper  was  it?  Do  you  remember  the 
import  or  substance  or  tenor  of  it?— 1  do  not 
recollect  the  substance,  but  if  I  see  it,  I  know 
it. 

See  if  you  have  seen  that  in  the  Sub*com- 
mittee.    Look  at  it  ?— Yes,  sir. 

Is  that  the  (Miper  you  saw  in  manuscript  ?— 
Yes,  part  of  it;  it  has  perhaps  undergone 
some  corrections  since  it  went  to  the  press. 

Was  Downie  in  company  when  that  paper 
was  nroduced  ? — ^As  to  that  I  am  not  positive 
whether  he  was  or  not. 

Did  anv  of  the  members  leave  it  before 
you  left  it?— Yes,  three  left  it  before  me. 
Three  before  you?— Yes. 
Who  were  they?— Aitcheson,  Stoke,  and 
Burke  or  Burt. 

Did  the  other  three  continue  to  attend  ?— 

Four,  my  k>rd,  as  I  believe  I  was  a  week 

aAer. 

After  whom  ?— There  were  just  three  in  it. 

Who  was  the  man  that  left  it  immediately 

before  you  ?  —Stoke,  my  lord. 

Was  there  ever  any  money  coHeoted  by  that 
«>ciety  ?— Why,  yes,  we  collected  a  few  pence 
every  evening,  in  order  to  defray  the  room 
expense. 

Was  there  any  money  collected  in  the  so- 
cieties, and  given  to  you  in  that  committee, 
or  to  any  of  the  meml)ers  of  it,  to  your  know- 
ledge ? — I  remember  once,  a  very  few  pence 
that  I  carried  to  that  committee. 

From  what  society?— From  the  Broughton 
Society. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  carried  ? — ^To  de- 
fray the  expense  in  printing  such  papers  as 
these. 

Was  no  other  purpose  held  out  in  your  so- 
ciety, for  which  money  was  collected  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  any  other  purpose,  my  lord.  I 
remember  there  was  an  account  owing  to  Mrs. 
Skirving,  some  demand  she  had ;  1  suppose 
she  wwAd  zet  some:  I  do  not  know  she  cot 
any,  but  a  aemand  was  made,  or  proposed  to 
be  given  in. 

Did  any  body  act  as  treasurer  to  the  com- 
mittee ? — ^There  was  no  treasurer  chose. 

Did  any  body  act  as  treasurer  to  that  eom- 
xaittee  to  your  knowledge  ? — Mr.  Downie  was 


ordered  to  take  up  a  few  pence  that  was  over 
the  money  due,  and  I  suppose  he  took  up 
any  money  that  came  to  hand,  but  was  not 
chosen  treasurer. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  collectors,  or 
people  of  that  sort  ?— I  was  entirelv  away  from 
the  committee  before  these  collectors  had 
any  meeting  at  all. 

Did  you  know  they  were  appointed  ?— Yes, 
I  have  heard  they  were  appointed. 
Was  it  in  a  committee  ? — No. 
Was  it  in  your  society  that  you  heard  it,  or 
from  any  member  of  your  society  ?— They  were 
appointed  I  suppose  by  the  societies. 

You  only  suppose  it— do  you  laaow  it?— I 
only  speak  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Anttruther, — ^Do  you  speak  from  your 
own  knowledge  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

Do  you  know  what  the  duty  of  those  col- 
lectors was,  or  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  appointed? — I  know  little  'Or  nothine 
at  all  aiMmt  the  busuiess,  because  I  left 
them. 

Do  you  know  a  little  about  it;  even  a  little 
—tell  nothing  but  what  you  know  ?— I  be- 
lieve it  was  to  see  and  collect  a  little  money; 
to  send  a  delegate  to  Ensland,  upon  any  emer- 
gency, if  I  recollect  well. 

A  delegate  to  be  sent  to  a  ooovention,  if 
any?— Yes. 

There  was  no  such  convention  before  yo« 
left  the  committee  ? — ^No. 

State  to  the  jury,  if  you  recollect,  what  was 
the  reason  of  your  leaving  that  committee  ?-* 
I  nive  a  statement  of  that  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Anttruiher. — ^Those  gentlemen  cud  not 
hear  you. 

Lord  Adtoeatt, — ^Tell  us  nothingbut  what  is 
true.—J  wish  not  to  say  zxxy  thing  uatrue. — I 
gave  one  reason  for  leaving  it,  which  was  my 
removine  to  another  quarter  of  the  town  to 
teach.  I  gave  no  other  reason  to  the  comb 
mittee,  though  I  had  two  other  reasons,  one 
of  which  wasy  that  I  thought  I  evidently  saw 
matters  coming  to  some  very  great  lengthy 
and  that  I  thought  I  could  not  remain  any 
longer;  the  other  reason  I  would  not  choose 
to  ^vance;  it  is  a  simple  thing,  but  delicate ; 
it  is  not  respecting  the  committee,  but  the 
peace  of  my  own  family,  my  lord. 

I  do  net  ask  you  about  that?— These  are 
all  the  reasons  Ihad. 

You  stated  vou  saw  things  were  goinc  a 
length  you  did  not  approve,  and  therefore 
you  left  it?— That  was  one  of  the  real  rea- 
sons. 

Had  ^'ou  any  particular  reason  for  forming 
that  opinion  ? — ^Ves.  I  had. 

Be  so  good  as  to  tell  tlie  jury  what  it  was  ? 
—It  was  a  paper  that  I  heard  read  by  one  of 
the  Sub-committee. 

What  committee? — One  of  the  Sub-com- 
mittee. 

Who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Sub-committee  when  this  paper  was  read  ?— 
Stoke,  Watt,  Downie,  M*£wan,  and  I. 
As  far  as  you  reeoUecty  what  was  the  ii»- 
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port  of  that  paper  ?--^Whtch  of  tiioae  petsons 
read  that  paper?— Watt. 
At  far  as  you  recollect,  'idiat  was- the  im- 

f)rt  and  substance  of  that  paper  ?«-«My  lord, 
can  aay  very  little  about  the  substonoe ;  it 
raised  such  a.  panic  in  me,  I  could,  not  ut  to 
hear  it ;  I  can  say  very  little  about  it. 

But  you  must  say  that  little,  and  you  must 
aay  it  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Anstrnther. '^You  have  said  you  recol- 
lect little  of  that  paper,  it  .put.yeu  inio  such 
fin  alarm,-— DOW  tell  the  gentlemen'  what  that 
was?— It  seemed  tome,  the  little  I  c^  hear 
of  it,  it  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of  hostile  ap- 
pearance that  alarmed  me. 

Can  you  recollect  what>word  was  in  it  vthat 
had  an  hostile  appearance  ? — ^It  mentioned,  as 
A  supposition,  ir  a  number  of  men  couldrbe 
eo&ected  together  for  certain  purposes. 

What  were  the  purposes  ? — If  I  mistake 
not,  it.was  to  akrm  the  soldiery  in  theGsw- 
tle ;  that  was  one  thinff  that  struck  me  in  it. 

How  were  they  to  alarm  them  ? — ^I  do  not 
positively  recollect,  my'lofd.  j 

What  do  you  recollect?— Tha^.is  i part  of 
:¥rfaat  I  recollect.  \ 

What  more  do  you  recollect;  gi/ve  us  <tlie 
other  part  of  what  you  recollect  ?— I  think  it 
waa  to  seize  the  guara*house. 

What  were  they  to  do  when  they  alarmed' 
Abe  soldiery  in  the  Castle  ?— Ido  not  remem- 
ber as  to  that:  I  thmk  the  excise-office.— 
What  was  said  in  the  paper  about  the  excise- 
4>fiKce  ?— I  do  not  remember  a  word  that  was 
Baid  about  the  excise-office,  but  only  to  seize 
it  and  the  bank. 

To  seize  any  thing  else  ?— I  recollect  no- 
thing farUier. 

Do  you  recollect  that  any  body  was  to  be 
eeized  ? — ^Not  one. 

Were  any  one  pecson  or  poosons  to  be 
seized  ?  do  you  recollect  nothing  about  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  being  mentioned  ? 
— ^I  do  not.  I  do  not  recollect  one  name  being 
fluntioned. 

Were  anv  magistrates  mentioned  of  £din- 
bureh?— I  do  not  recollect. 

Juwrf  President.-^Wss  any  thing  said  about 
taking  possession  of  the  Castle,  or  seizing  the 
Castle,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  f — ^If  I  mis- 
take not,  tliat  was  the  intention  of  the  sol- 
diery being  brought  down  from  theCastie,  but 
I  cannot' be  positive  whether 'that  was  really 
mentioned  or  not 

You  were  >alarmed  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 
The  plan  alarmed  you? — ^Yes,  those  things 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

What  did  Arthur  M^Ewan  say  after  the 
planwasread?— 4lf  I  recollect  well,  he  said 
lie  woukl  by  no  means  go  on  with  any  thing  of 
such  a  nature.  ^ 

What  did  you  say?— I.  answered,  no,  by  no 
means;  if  I  recollect  well,  those  were  the 
urords  I  used. 

The  thing  which  Arthur  M'Ewan  said  he 
would  not  go  into,  was  the  same  thing  to 
which  .vou  said,  no^^o  ?-— Yes;  by  na means, 
ifl  well  recollect. 


Did  any  body  else  say  aqy  thiMaboot  that  ? 
~  do  not  remember  a  word  firther  ^be 


I 
about  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  no  more  w«s  sud 
about  it  ?— No  more  was  said  about  it 

What  became  of  it  after  that?— It  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  a  press,  in  one  comer  of 
the  room. 

Who  were  theythatwerectobe  collected  to 
do  this?— As  to  that,  there  was  no  person 
named,  nor  place  from  whence  th^  were  to 
come. 

Who  did  you  understand  were  to  be  the 
people  to  execute  this  ?— I  was  naturallv  led  to 
suppose,  my  lord,  it  was  meant  to.be  ooae  faj 
the  Friends  of  the  People.        i 

Jury.— Where  was  this  meeting  held,  when 
this  paper  was  read  ?— It  was  ait .  Mr.  Wattes 
own  house. 

Waa  thisiipon  a  committee  night  ?— No,  my 
krd. 

What  night  was  it  then?- If  I  misUke  not, 
it  wasaThursday  evening. 

For  what  purpose  did  the  committee  meet 
that  night  ?— For  the  purpose  ofwritinga  letter, 
ifl  recollect  right. 

Now  whom  was  that  letter  to  be  written 
to?— I  think  it  was  to  Mr.  Hardy  in  Loudon. 
What  was  the  letter  about?— I  have  en- 
tirely forgot;  it  was  an  answer , to  a  letter 
they  had  received,  but  I  never  had  it  in  my 
hand. 

Was  it  about  a  Convention?— I  never  had 
the  letter  in  my  hand. 

Was  it  a  pnnted  letter,  or  a  written  letter? 
—I  think  it  was  a  printed  letter. 

Is  that  like  it  ?  Did  you  hear  it  read. — ^Yes. 
[The  Circular  Letter,  signed  T.  Hardy,  shown 
the  witness.] 
Is  that  like  it  ?— I  think  so. 
Mr.  ArutnUher. — ^This  is  a  letter  upon  which 
the  committee  met;  it  was  a  special.purpose, 
you  said  before?— Yes. 

What  other  conversation  was  there  at  that 
meeting  ? — If  I  recollect  well,  there  was  no 
other  business  for  them  that  evening. 

But  there  was  some  conversation  ? — As  to 
conversation!  remember  none,  my  lord- 
Was  there,  or  not,  conversation  about  arm- 
ing ?— Not  a  sylkible,  as  far.  aal  recollect. 

Was  there  any  conversation  about.aa  inva- 
sion?—I  remember  not  a  sentence  but  what  I 
have  told,  that  passed  that  evening  nor  no  other 
personal  conversation. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  that  answer  was 
or  not  agreeing  to  that  letter  ?— I  do  not  recol- 
lect 

You  wrote  ananswer?— An  answer  was  wrote 
that  evening. 

Who  was  tocaruylhaHetterto  Hardy  ?— Was 
it  to  go  by  post  ?— No,  my  lord,  it  was  to  go  by 
shipping. 

It  could  not  go  to  the  ship  without  some- 
body carrying  it— it  could  not  6od  its  way  to 
the  ship  ?— I  do  not  know  who  <surried  it 

In  thecommiUee,  was  there  any  particular 
person  pitched  upon  to  take  it  to  the  ship?— 
There  was  a  person  pitched  upon  to  take  it 
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Who  ma  it  ?-TMr.Stoke. 

What  was  it  in  answer  to  ?->It  was,  I  recol- 
lect welly  an  answer  to  that  letter  you  have 
shown  roe. 

Where  did  youj^o  after  you  hadleft  the  com* 
xnittee  ?— We  went  up  the  town  a  little^  and 
took  some  small  refreshment,  as  Stoke  was 
ahout  tu  leave  the  place  in  a  day  or  two. 

Who  went  up  the  town?— All  tiie  members 
that  were  present. 

Where  aid  you  go  to?— I  lake  it,  it  was  a 
public  house;  I  never  was  there  before,  nor 
since. 

What  part  of  the  town  was  it  ?— It  was  up 
above  the  prison  here. 

Do  you  know  Forster's  Wynd,  or  liberton's 
Wynd?-— Itwas  the  wynd  shove  tbeg^l. 

Did  you  ever  Itear  of  a  woman  called  Mrs. 
Mason? — Yes. 
Was  it  there  ?— Yes. 
Did  you  ever  go  there  a^^ain  f — *Yes. 
Had  you  any  conversation  about  this  paper 
with  Mr.  Watt  ?— Not  a  syllable. 

You  bad  no  conversation  about  it  going  up 
the  street?— No. 

Had  you  no  conversation  with  Mr?.  Mason 
aboutit?— No,  themseemed  to  be  a  stranger 
there ;  there  was  a  stranger  thab  just  came  into 
our  company,  a  little  af&r  we  were  met;  at 
least  he  was  so  to  me. 

I  think  3rou  said  you  were  venrmueh  aknn« 
ed  by  hearing  this  plan  read,  Mr.  Bonthrone? 
— Yes. 

And  you  gave  as  a  reason,  because  you 
thought  it  an  hostile  paper?— Yes,  il  Iwd  the 
appearance  of  it. 

Did  you  determine  to  continue  in  the  soeiaty 
after  that,  or  did;rou  determine  to  leave  it  after 
that?— I  determmedto  leave  the  society  after 
that;  in  a  day  or  twoafler  I  cameto  a  full  re- 
solution. 

Did  you  take  any  steps^for  anaouacing  .that 
resohition  to  the  public  ?— Yes,  my.  lord,lNi t  I 
did  not  put  it  in  execution. 

Now  what  did  you  do  ?_I  intended  toad  ver* 
tise,  but  there  was  a  circumstanoe  in  n^  own 
conduct  that  prevented  roe. 

What  did  you  mean  to  advertisa?-^That  I 
wished  to  drop  all  connexion  with  it. 
Did  you  write  a  few  lines  ?— Yes. 
When  did  you  write  it  ?— ?That  same  week 
that  I  left  the  committee,  towards  the  end 
of  it. 

This  was  aThurriay  night  thiameettug  was  ? 
—Yes,  my  lord,  but  aotwithstaodii^tbat  I  ce- 
aolved — 

Mr.  An$trutJur.—lh»  meeting  was  on  a 
Thursday  night,  and  vou  wroteyour  adver- 
tiscmentsometime  in  theceurse  of  the>w»6k?— 
I  think  it  was. 

You  are  sure  you  wmte  the  adverlisemc&t 
within  a  few  diws  afler  the  meeting  yau  have 
been  talkipg  of  ?— I  believe,  my  loid,tt  might 
be  the  following  week. 
Waa  it  within  a  few  days  ?— Itwas. 
Was  what  passed  at  that  meeting  your  rea- 
son for  writing  that  adv«rtMei»ent?-p- Yes, 
that  together  with  other  circumstances. 


Bead.^s,raad  tell  me  whether  that  is  the 
advertisement  you  wrote  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord,  it 
was  wrote  on  the  Monday  evening ;  and  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  go  back  on  the  Tues- 
day, and  take  my  leave  of  them,  which  I  did. 

Was  this  written  the  day  it  was  dated  ? — ^Yes 
or  I  have  mistaken  the  date. 

[Paper read.]    '<  Mr.  Bonthrone  to  thepub- 

<<.BfvicgAton,  April  Si.  I  William  Bon- 
ihrone, teacher  inBroughtoq,  anew  chosen 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Union,  in  March 
last,  and  sub- committee ;  but,  for  reasons  of 
weight  with  me,  declare,  that!  have  dropt  all 
connexions  or  communications  with  said 
committees.  Wk.  BoNTaaoNx." 

What  did  you  do  with  that?— I  just  laid  it 
by,  as  there  was  a  drcumstanca-^ 

lam  asking  you  about  that  paper;  you 
laid  It  by;  did  you  keep  it  yourself  ?-^  Yes. 

Did  .you  keep  it  till  you  were  taken  up  ? — 
I  suppose.!  was  perhaps  6  or  7  weeks  taken 
up' before  it  was  sentfor  by  one  of  the  officers ; 
th^  went  to  my  house;  they  got  my  key; 
the  aherifi*  ordered  me  to  give  o^  kev. 

Was  it  in  your  house. that  it  wasfoundiu. 
Yes. 

Did  the  sheri£Ps  offiper  biiii^  that  p^ptr  I— 
Yes. 

Now,  you  say  that  paper  was  written  on  a 
Monday,  and  you  went  Iwck  on  the  Tuesday 
to  the  committee  ?-«-Yes. 

You  went  back  to  ;another  meeting  of  ^e 
Committee  ? — ^Yes. 

What  did  you  do  there?— I  do  not  lemem* 
her  any  business  thatevening. 

Did  you  take  leave  of  tbem?-^Ye9,  my 
lord,  I  took  leave  of  them,  and  took  leave.of 
the  society'  of  wlueh  I  was  a  member. 

Did  .you  take  leave  of  the  committee  and 
the  aocie^?— Yes,  both  in  one  week. 

Was  it  the  aame  reason  that  made  you  leave 
the.  committee  as  made  you  leave  the  society  ? 
-<-I  ^ve  the  same  reasons. 

Had  you  the  «same  reasons  in  yeur  own 
mind?-^Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  lad  of  ^  nene  of  Faidqy  ? 
—Yes. 
He  isairiend  of  your'a?— *Yes. 
He  lives  at  Booughtom  ?-*-Yas. 
An  intimate  acquaintance,  of  yeur's  ?-*-Ye8. 
Mr. .  AM^tnOhw,    Tell  me  your  reaaon  why 
you  did  not  publish  that  :adverti8eBlent?— 
Tberea8on  wasy  hcirause  I  met  with  the  lad 
,Fairl&v,  aad- wrote  two  on  three  lines  to  him ; 
and  after  he  went  away,  be  found  fiMiltiwith 
mj  conduet,  becausoil  bad  left  all  the  cam- 
mittees. 

What'were  the  tw»  orthree  linesahont^- 
It  was  to  Mr.  Watt;  I  directed  him  to  ad- 
vance a  few'  shillings  to  him>  asbe  waagcMue 
to  Falkirk  to  see  a  sister ;  he  told  me  he  had 
some  commission  to  take. 

From  whomf«-fHe  did  not  meation  the 
person. 

Who  was  the  ..eommission  6om  ?-^r. 
Watt. 
Who  else  ?— No  other  person. 
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What  money  was  he  to  get  ?— Purely  out 
of  friendship. 

What  money  was  it  he  was  to  advance 
him? — I  do  not  recollect,  it  was  a  few  shil- 
lings;  which  he  was  to  account  for  on  his 
return. 

Whose  money  was  it?— I  suppose  if  there 
was  a  few  shillings  in  Mr.  Downie's  hands, 
Mr.  Watt  could  give  it  him. 

How  was  money  to  come  into  Downie's 
hands? — If  there  was  a  few  shillings  over. 
Over  what? — Over  what  we  collected  for 
defraying  other  charges. 

Then  it  was  the  committee's  money  he  was 
to  get? — I  supposed  so ;  I  did  not  understand 
he  was  to  give  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Had  Downie  the  keeping  of  the  commit- 
tee's money  ?-  For  any  thing  I  know. 

Do  not  you  know  he  had  it?— Yes,  my  lord, 
he  had  it  formerly. 

While  you  continued  a  memher  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Downie  had  the  money? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

Why  was  the  committee  money  to  he  ad- 
Tanced  to  the  lad  Fairley  ?  I  suppose  you  did 
not  advance  the  committee's  money  to  any 
unless  they  were  upon  your  business, — why 
was  it  to  be  advanced  to  Fairley  ? — ^It  occurred 
to  me,  if  Fairley  was  going  to  take  a  commis- 
sion from  Watty  he  would  ask  for  a  few 
shillings. 

Was  Fairlev  going  upon  the  committee's 
business,  or  Watt's  private  business?— I  never 
asked  him ;  he  never  told  me. 

How  came  you  to  desire  the  committee's 
money  to  be  advanced  for  private  business  of 
Watt's? — I  only  desired,  as  he  was  sending  a 
commission  with  him,  that  he  would  advance 
a  few  shillings,  to  assist  him  upon  his  journey, 
lor  which  he  would  account  with  him. 

Whv  was  he  to  account  with  Watt,  he 
should  have  accounted  with  Downie, — what 
money  was  it  you  meant  he  should  advance 
to  Fairley,  was  it  his  own  money  or  the  com- 
mittee's money?— My  idea  was,  it  was  the 
committee's  money,  if  it  was  the  committee's 
business,  but  that  I  did  not  know,  he  did  not 
say  it  was  the  committee's  money. 

Do  you  know  if  the  money  was  paid  to 
Fairley  ?— I  do  not  know  that  Fairley  got  a 
shilling  of  it. — 

Dkl  Fairley  ask  you  to  write  again  to  Watt 
or  Downie  for  money  ? — No, 

You  never  went  biack  to  the  committees  ? — 
No,  nor  no  society ;  there  may  be  an  incon- 
sistency of  taking  leave  of  that  society  and 
committee,  and  writing  that  line. 
•  Then  there  would  have  been  no  incon- 
sistency, if  that  line  had  been  about  your  own 
private  business  ?— No. 

Look  at  that,  tfeU  me  if  you  know  any  thing 
about  that  ?— >[showing  a  paper]. — ^Yes,  my 
lord, 
You  recollect  that?— Yes. 
Where  did  you  copy  that  from  ?— I  took  it 
from  a  copy  that  was  drawn  by  the  committee 
of  Union,  at  least  a  copy  that  was  drawn  in 


that  committee  was  given  to  me,  and  I  drew 
that  from  it. 

What  did  you  do  with  that  copy  ?— If  I  mis- 
take not,  it  was  read  in  the  Broughton  society, 
and  went  from  that  to  another  society. 

Did  you  do  any  thing  in  the  Broughton 
society  in  consequence  of  this? — ^Yes,  my 
lord,  there  were  2  or  S  delegates^  chosen,  to 
attend  the  Committee  of  Union. 

Which  was  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  ? — ^The  Sub-committee. 

Whom  were  they  chosen  from  ? — They  were 
chosen  from  the  Committee  of  Union. 

How  often  were  they  changed  ? — The  Sub- 
committee ? 
Yes.— There  was  no  change  during  my  stay. 
Was  it  an  open  or  a  secret  committee  ? — 
There  was  none  of  them,  committees  or  sub- 
committees, open  to  any  one  that  appeared, 
unless  they  were  members. 

Was  the  Sub- committee  a  secret  commit- 
tee ?— I  know  nothing  about  the  name  secret 
committee. 

Was  it  so  in  fact,  did  you  let  any  body  in 
but  yourselves? — We  never  all  met  but  one 
evenme,  except  the  first. 

I  asK  whether  you  ever  let  any  body  into 
that  committee  .^— Any  persons  that  had  any 
business. 

What  sort  of  business?— Such  as  a  letter  to 
give.  Any  body  that  had  business  with  the 
committee  came  in. 

You  know  what  a  secret  committee  means, 
do  you  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

But  you  know  what  the  words  mean  ? — ^Just 
such  a  committee  that  wishes  to  have  their 
business  in  secret  or  private.  I  mean  we  had 
always  our  door  shut,  and  no  persons  came  in 
except  they  had  business. 

And  the  Committee  of  Union  was  the 
same?— No  persons  attend,  as  far  as  I  know 
of  it,  but  members. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  col- 
lector ? — ^Yes. 

Were  they  for  districts,  or  divisions  of  the 
country  P— I  suppose  it  would  rather  be  in 
numbers. 

By  saying  you  suppose,  do  you  mean  that 
you  understood  it  was  to  be  in  numbers  ? — ^Yes, 
I  suppose  so. 

You  may  as  well  drop  the  word  suppose  ? 
— I  use  the  word  suppose,  because  I  am  not 
altogether  certain. 

I^k  at  that  naper,  did  you  ever  see  a 
paper  of  that  size  ? — I  have  seen  that  In  ma- 
nuscript. 

Where  did  you  see  it  ?— I  think  it  was  in 
the  committee,  when  it  was  wrote. 
What  committee?— The  Sub- committee. 
You  said,  you  never  all  met  but  once  ? — Ye», 
my  lord,  viz.  the  first  evening. 

Was  it  on  the  first  evening  when  you  saw 
that  paper?— That  was  neither  the  hrst  nor 
second. 

When   was  it?— I  do   not  recollect  the 
evening. 
About  what  time  was  itf— I  suppose  it 
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would  be  about  the  6rtl  of  March,  or  there- 
aboutSy  or  April,  I  think. 

Now,  in  whose  hands  did  vou  see  that  ma- 
nuscript ?-*Mr.  Stoke's  hand. 

Was  it  written  in  that  committee  ?•— Yes, 
mjlord. 

Who  was  there  when  it  was  written  ?— -I  do 
not  recollect  the  members  that  were  present ; 
I  cannot  recollect,  some  of  the  members  might 
be  absent. 

Which  might  be  absent?-*!  do  not  know 
who  were  absent. 

Was  it  a  full  meeting,  or  small  meeting  ?^ 
OoIt  four ;  there  were  three  eone. 

They  could  not  be  gone  before  yoii  saw 
Stoke  write  that  paper  ?— I  suppose  three  were 
gone — two  gone,  I  mean. 

Do  Tou  remember  whether  the  other  five 
were  there  that  nisht  ?*-!  am  not  positive. 

Was  Arthur  M*£wan  there?-— He  was  ab- 
sent two  nights. 

Uow  many  times  were  you  at  the  Sub-  com- 
mittee ?— I  cannot  answer  to  that. 

Were  you  there  10  times? — ^Perhaps  I  was 
there  the  half  of  it. 

Then  you  were  there  4  or  5  times  ?--Pob- 
sibly  I  was. 

By  possibly,  you  think  you  were?— I  am 
not  certain  as  to  the  number. 

It  might  be  one  more  or  less  ? — Yes. 

You  are  sure  it  might  not  be  10  times  ?-<-It 
is  imposable  it  could  be  that,  owing  to  the 
time  of  my  leaving  it. 

Tell  me  whe^er  Mr  Watt  read  it?— I  do 
not  think  it,— -if  I  recollect  well,  there  was  no 
business  that  night,  except  the  answer  to 
Hardy. 

Was  this  paper  read  in  the  committee  ?— 
Yes. 

What  was  said  about  it  ?— I  know  nothine 
farther:  any  farther  than  it  was  wrote,  ana 
he  was  to  take  the  management  of  it. 

Who  was  to  take  the  management  about 
it  P— About  what? 

The  letter  which  was  to  go  to  Hardy,  the 
paper  about  the  Fencibles  ?-*!  know  no  mcMre 
than  I  saw  it  when  it  was  wrote. 

Did  nobody  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the 
committee  ? — I  do  not  remember  a  word. 

Was  it  a  public  paper  of  the  committee,  or 
a  private  thin^  ot  Mr  Stoke*s  own? — Mr. 
Stoke  brought  it  into  the  committee. 

Do  people  do  any  thing  in  the  committee, 
but  the  committee^s  business? — No. 

Then,  when  Mr.  Stoke  was  writing  that 
paper,  and  when  he  read  it,  it  was  about  the 
committee's  business? — I  have  told  every 
thing  I  know  about  it. 

Did  you  understand  him  to  be  writing  that 
paper  about  the  committee's  business  ?--^r- 
tainly,  my  lord,  I  never  imagined  it  was  pri- 
vate, when  it  was  done  in  the  committee  ? 

Was  Downie  there  that  night?— I  cannot 
say  whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  but  I  think 
M^Ewan  was  absent  that  night. 
Then  the  committee  was  reduced,  if  Buike 

was  away,  and  Watson  away  and  MEwan 
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not  there,  then  the  committee  only  consisted 
of  Watt,  Downie,  Stoke,  and  yourself  ?— Yes. 
Now  Stoke  was  there  ?— Yes. 
Was  any  body  there  besides  you  and  Stoke  ? 
—Yes. 

Were  you  and  Stoke  alone  ?— ^No,  my  lord, 
I  do  not  think  that. 

Was  anybody  there  besides  Stoke?— There 
were  only  two  remaining.    I  am  not  positive. 
What  do  you  think  alK)ut  it  ?— I  thmk  they 
were  present,  I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

[The  paper  read.]  This  paper  is  dated,  Edin* 
bui^,  5th  of  March,  1794. 

'^he  general  coounittee  having  met,  C.  £. 
Stoke  appointed  preses,  and  citizen  Robertson 
secreta^ ;  the  business  commenced,  by  form- 
ing a  plan  ^organization  for  the  Friends  of 
the  People  in  Edinburgh;  citizen  Watt  pro- 
posed  to  recommend  to  the  different  societies 
to  choose  a  permanent  committee  to  sit  once 
a  week;  and  that  they  should  be  a  committee 
of  7  to  be  empowered  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  the  com- 
mittee to  report  to  the  different  societies ;  and 
that  thb  committee  recommend  to  their  dif- 
ferent societies  to  choose  two  or  three  mem* 
hers  for  the  committee  to  meet  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  7  o'clock,  and  that  they  choose  tfaie 
SulM:ommittee  to  sit  the  same  evening,  and 
report  to  the  General  Committee.'' 

Mr.  C^Ae.— You  spoke  about  a  paper  that 
alarmed  you  much:  did  you  hear  such  a 
p^>er  was  to  be  reao,  before  you  went  to  the 
committee  that  night?— No,  I  never  heard  a 
word  about  it  j  the  pai>er  was  just  laid  by,  and 
not  a  word  said  about  it. 

It  was  taken  up  by  Watt,  and  read?— Yes, 
and  then  laid  up  by  Watt 

Did  you  conceive  it  a  proposal  made  by 
Watt,  for  the  adoption  of  the  committee? — 
No,  my  lord,  I  never  viewed  it  in  that 
light. 

In  what  light  did  you  view  it?  Was  it  a 
scheme  to  be  put  in  ezecution  hj  the  com- 
mittee?—I  dare  say,  that  committee  never 
would  have  adopted  such  a  scheme. 

I  think  you  said  M*Ewan  expressed  his  ab- 
horrence at  the  scheme,  and  you  expressed 
yourself  much  to  the  same  purpose  ?— I  sud, 
no,  no. 

Did  you  understand  these  expressions^  as 
consistent  with  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the 
committee  ? — ^As  to  the  expression,  the  rest  of 
the  committee  did  not  express  approbation  or 
disapprobation. 

Was  it  a  scheme  proposed  by  the  com* 
mittee?— I  never  looked  upon  it  m  that  light, 
or  that  it  was  read  with  that  view ;  I  knew 
nothing  of  whether  Mr.  Watt  wrote  that 

Did  you  conceive  it  merely  as  master  of 
curiosity  ?- I  ratiier  considered  it  as  a  kind  of 
phrenzy,  my  lord. 

Did  any  of  the  members  of  the  conmiittee 
express  any  approbatkm  of  the  ^bem^?— 
None  that  I  recoUoct 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Downie 
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aboutitaftefward8?-^NeYerasyUfiUl«^  at^ 
I  recollect. 

Can  you  affix  any  reason  for  that ;  for  not 
coDversing  with  the  committee  about  this 
strange  paper? — ^I  never  was  in  the  committee 
but  one' time  after  ;  I  never  saw  Mr;  Downie 
after,  but  one  day  I  passed  him  going  to 
church.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Downie  mer  that 
evening. 

Who  took  the  chief  lead  and  direction  of 
the  business  of  this  Subcommittee? — Mr. 
Stoke  and  Ml*.  Downie  wrote  any  thing  they 
had  occasion  to  write. 

Mr.  AfutrtOher.-^Mt,  Stoke  and  Mr  Dow- 
nie wrote  any  thing  they  had  occasion  to 
write  ?-*No,  not  Mh  D6wnie. 

Mr.  Stoke  and  Mr.  Downie  yon  said.-— It 
was  a  mistake. 

Who  was  employed  by  the  comimttee  ?«— X 
do  not  understand  you. 

Was  Downie  an  active  member  of  the  -com- 
mittee ?^— He  was  a  member. 

Did  he  interfere  much  in  the  management 
of  the  business  ?-^NOy  not  any  farther  than 
taking  a  ftw  pence  that'  was  brought  to  the 
committee^  but  never  kept  any  lK>ok  as  I 
know  of. 

Was  there  nrach  money  collected  ?—No^ 
my  lord,  while  I  remained  there  was  not. 

Could  you  give  a  name  to  it  ?— I' could  not. 

Was  there  90t.  90«;  or  40<. — I  could  not 
givelt  a  name,  my  lord^  on  no  account. 

Was  there  100/.  collected  f— There  might 
not  be  100/.  ibr  me. 

Mr.  Downie  tod»  the  whole  ttet  was  col- 
lected?—Yes. 

Atid  pud  for  the  room?— Tes,  I  under- 
stood so. 

Had  y<m  any  book  ?— No,  nobook: 

No  minutes?-— No  minutes,  my  lord  ;  there 
was-  no  preses  chosen,  nor  no  minutes; 

Do  you  know,  from  your  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  Mt.  Downie  received  any 
moQ^  at  all?*— I  know  of  my  own  personal 
kli0wiedge^  that!  have  seen  Mr.  Downie  take 
up  a  few  pence,  and  jot  it  down  to  pay  ^r  the 


Hove  you'seen  any  mone^r  paid  by  him  ?— 
Yes^aKwstdllings. 

Can  you  tell  what  was  paid  to  bun  ?— It 
wfts  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

lask*  vott'what  you  know  from*  your  own 
knowleo^  ?— I  have  said  Ihsve  seen  a  few 
sliUfii^  paid  in  at  the  time. 

And  that  is  all?— Yes. 

Mr.  i(iMer«/Aer^— Were  you  present  at  the 
Sub^committee  on  the  first  of  April,  do  you 
remember  ?«-My  16rd^  r  cannot  recollect  as 
to  the  day,  it  is  impossible. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Downie's  hand-writing? 
— *I  do  net  recollect  his  hand-writmg;  except 
in  the  ^lerifPi  offiee,  I' never  saw  mm  write 
down  what  he  had,  he  jot  that  down  ibr  a 
fewpence. 

Mr.  C/erft.— -Yon  say  the  osuas  of  yonr 
aldrm  was,  they  were  to- carry  things  to  an 
eittvtordkuHTtength;  do  you  Uiink  Uiat  Mr. 
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Downie  was  one  of 'those  who  meant  to  do 
so  ?-^I  never  understood  the  measures  in  that 

taper  were  to  be  carried  to  any  length  at  all, 
ut  that  paper  was  just  to  be  thrown  by  and 
destroyed;  I  never  understood  that  was  ever 
to  appear  in  that  committee  again. 

Ithouehtyott  mentioned  your  reason  for 
leaving  that  Sub-oommittee  was,  you  wnere 
afraid  they^  were  going  to  push  measures  to 
an  extraordinary  length,  dia  not  you  sav  so  ? 
—I  said  it  went  extraordinary  lengths,  but  I 
did  not  think  it  was  to  be  oarriM  into  ex^ 
ctttion; 

Was  Downie  one  of  the  people  by  whom 
you  were  afraid  it  would  be  carried  to  extraor- 
dinary leiM^s? — ^No,  sir,  I  never  saw  any 
thing  in  Mr.  Downie,  that  gave  roe  the  least 
oeoasion  for  any  alarm. 

Have  yon  seen  Mr.  Downie  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  * 
seea  him  in  difiereot-  committees  and  places. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  his  disposition  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  hxr  question, 
my  opinion  about  any  body's  disposition ;  I 
do  not  think  it  a  fair  question. 

Do  you  conceive  Downie  to  ben  man  of  a 
peaceable,'  quiet  disposition? — I'  never  saw 
any  thing  to  the  contrarv. 

Mr.  Cti/^^— Vouhad  noacquaintanee  hot 
in  the  committee?— None. 

Were,  you  aoquadnted  with  him  before  you 
came  into '  the- committee  ?-^No,  I  once  occa- 
sienaU^  was  with  Jnra,  I  bad  no  -  acquaintance 
with  hun. 

Mr.  Baron  N&rtm. — Will  you  tell  us  as  to 
that  paper- that  gave  you  so  much  alarm,  that 
yon  did  net  think  was  fit  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  can  you  tell  what  way  it  wasintro* 
dneed  in  tlit'cominittee  ?— To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  our  meeting  that  evening  was  to 
answer  a  letter  that  came  from  London;  I 
know  ofno  other  business;  it  was  to  be  be« 
fore  the  oommittee.  that  evenine;  and  Mr. 
Walt  just  took  tlus  paper  fiom  Ins  pocket, 
or  firom  the  press,  ana  read  it,  and  put  it 


And  did  not  say  a  word  abont  it? — ^Nbw 

Nor  why  he  read  it?— No. 

Nor  abowt  what  he  was  «oing  to  read  ? — 
He  said  he  was  going  to  read  a  paper. 

Did  he  say  heliad  ever.shown  it  to  any  per- 
son b^ire?— No,  my  lord,  he  did  not« 

Mr.  Gardner  sworn. 

Mr.  Jfuimtker.^  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dow- 
nie^s  hand-writing  ?'^Yes,  and  I  have  a  letter 
in-my  poeketi  which  I  received  fimn.  him 
when  he  was  in  gaol. 

Will  you  look  at  that,  and  tell  me  whether 
it  is  his  hand-writmg?^--!  am  certain  David 
Downie  is  biahand-writinr. 

Is  the  postscript? — I  think  the  postscript 
is,  but  camiet  be  sore  of  it* 

Loek'at'tbat?<-^tcertainIy-is;  I  have  had 
so  many  ^rearsan  opportunity  of  knowing  his 
hand-writing. 

Y^  aaro  sure  thai  is  hia  faandwiitng?-- 
Yesj 
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Mr.  Cttlfen.— Thete  m  a  circular  letter  fbr 
€oUe<AiBg  money,  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Gardner 
a  question  about  it. 

Cross-examined. 

Mr.  €u//ffi.^Be  so  good  as  to  look  at  the 
printed  letter,  and  see  if  the  interlining  is 
Downie's  hand  ? — ^It  is  better  wrote  than  he 
writes  in  general ;  it  is  not  hke  the  subscrip- 
tions I  have  had  from  him.  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  or  not,  because  it  is  better  wrote 
than  any  thing  I  ever  saw  written  by  hfm. 

You  have  been  long  in  this  town  as'ooe  of 
the  ,so<;iety  of  goldsmiths  ? — Yes. 

Has  Mr.  Downie  been  long  a  member  of 
that  society? — He  has  been  S4  or  25  years, 
and  has  been  doing  business  for  me  since 
1768. 

What  is  your  idea  of  his  character,  as  a 
man  of  good  disposition  and  deportment  ? — 
During  ail  my  acquaintance  I  thought  so.  I 
have  often  employed  him  in  my  own  trade. 

Did  you  remark  his  temper  and  benevo- 
lence ? — As  to  that,  T  never  nad  any  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  it  at  aU.  It  was  always  in 
the  way  of  transacting  business. 

Diligent  and  honest  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  bear  a  eood  chamcter  in  the  corpo- 
ration } — Yes,  1  always  looked  upon  him  very 
attentive  in  managing  his  own  affairs,  as  far 
as  I  can  see. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  thing  to  the  con- 
trary, any  thing •  against  his  character?— I 
never  had  cause  to  say  he  did  any  thing 
wrong  to  me ;  as  to  his  private  character  in 
any  other  dealings  with  the  world  I  could  say 
nothing  of  it. 

Peter  Mathie,  (jeweller)  sworn. 

Mr.  ilajtruMcr.— bo  vou  know  Mr.  Dow- 
nie's hand  writing  ? — ^I  ao. 

Tell  me  if  that  is  it  ?  This  is  Mr.  Downie*^ 
simature. 

Tell  me  if  the  ^stsoriptis  his  hand-writing 
that  IbUows  the  signature  ?--Ye8, 1  think  it  ia. 

You  think  it  b  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  I  am 
oertaift  the  subscription  is,  and  tlie  other  is 
exceeding  like  his  hand.  (The  prisoner 
desired  to  see  the  letter  and  the  printed 
letter). 

Witnem. — ^Mr.  Downie  was  aduae  me  if  I 
was  asked  if  thb  was  his  band-writings 
(showing  the  printed  letter)  I  said  it  was  not 

Prffoaer.-^Do  you  think  ifc  is  ?-^No»  I  do 
not  tbink.it  is. 

Mr.  Jimm  HMtnter  sworn. 

Mr.  An$truther.~^You  are  a  clerk  of  the 
Bank?— Yes,  si^,  teller. 

Do  you  find  in  the  Bank  any  bill  for  151. 
paid  to  Mr.  Downie  ?--Yes,  I  do. 

Wbat  Baifk  Mr.  Hunter?— The  Bank  of 
ScotlBlld. 

Is  that  Mr.  Bowies  receipt  upon  the  back 
of  it^-*tlt  is  presumed  to  be  receipted  bjr  Mr. 
Downie. 
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Is  that  the  rso^pt  of  the  person  t^at  gdt 
the  money  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

Is  it  the  practice  to  put  it  in  that  manner 
when' he  receives  it  ?— To  put  received  above 
his  name. 

You  paid  that  money  ?— It  appears  in  my 
book  10  have  been  paid  the  IQth  of  April. 

Does  it  appear  it  was  paid  the  day  it  should 
be  ?^It  does  not  appear. 

But  paid  to  Miller  15/.?— Paid  7th  of 
April. 

Number  1 1.  151.  7th  of  April. 

Six  days  after  date,  pay  Walter  Millar  as 
advised  by  Wm.  M. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 
Indorsed— Pay  the  within  to  the  order  of 
David  Downie. 

Clerk  of  -irrawfn*.— This  letter  is' directed 
to  Mr.  Walter  Miller,  care  of  Mr.  Peter  Craig, 
at  Mr.  llobert  Whyte's,  merchant.  High 
Street,  Perth.  This  letter  is  dated,  ''  Edin- 
burgh, 9th  April,  1794. 

**  Sir^ — I  would  have  wrote  you  ycsterdav 
on  receipt  of  yours,  containing  the  bul  of  15i. 
sterling  on  the  Bank  of  Scotland;  but  by 
your  omitting  to  send  me  your  address,  was 
prevented;  and  finding  nobody  here  who 
could  inform  me,  as  there  are  so  many  of 
your  name  at  Perth,  I  direct  this  letter  to  the 
care  of  a  person  who,  I  was  informed,  would 
not  neglect  the  first  opportunity  of  transmit* 
ting  it  to  you. 

*'  The  committee,  to  whom  I  showed  your's 
and  its  contents  last  night  at  their  meeting, 
erApowers  me  to  tmnsmit  to  you,  and  all  their 
f)*iends,  their  hearty  thanks  for  so  liberal  a 
remittance,  and  to  assure  you,  it  will  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  most  proper  ends  in  view. 

^  There  are  no  Mters  from  L»  as  yet,  but 
you  will  see  in  the  london  papers  mention 
made  of  holding  the  Convention. 

^  We  have  Ind  here  an  affray  of  a  very  se- 
rious nature  at  the  Theatre,  on  Monday  last, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  this : 

<*  There  was  a  tragedy  to  be  performed  of 
the  name  of  Charies  the  first  The  play  be^ 
gan,  and  was  going  on  with  the  greatest  bar* 
mony  and  decorum,  when  some  furious  Aris« 
tocrats,  wanting,  no  doubt,  to  try  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  called  out  for  the  tune  of 
God  save  the  king.  The  tune  was  just  be- 
ginning, when  an  universal  hiss,  mixed  with 
lamentable  muhnars,  pervaded  all  over  the 
house ;  *  and  the  sons  of  the  fiddle  were  obliged 
to  desist,  and  they  played  the  tune  of  Maggy 
Lauder,  which  met  with  universal  applause. 
The  discomfited  Aristocrats,  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  in  order  to  effect  their  purpose, 
cdied  in  ttie  Fencibles  in  the  Castle,  with 
their  ofiBcers,  and  then  desired  the  royal  song 
to  be  again  attempted,  when,  meeting  with 
the  same  treatment  as  before,  the  officers 
drew  their  swords,  and  the  soldiers  their  in* 
strmnents  of  death,  to  deter  the  unarmed 
nml^tude  fipom  opponng  the  song  of  their 
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roval  master ;  and  these  heroes  wei^  to  such 
a  lenglb,  as  to  cut  and  maim  several  people  in 
•  the  pit,  who  refused  to  take  off  their  hats  as 
the  tune  was  going  on.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  some  of  our  best  friends  have  been 
■bruised  very  severely.  After  the  tune  was 
over,  the  play  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ;^none  of  the  newspapers  here  take 
any  notice  of  this.  We  have  also  a  report 
that  the  Fencibles  just  now  in  the  Frith  have 
been  very  turbulent,  and  that  an  armed  boat 
was  sent  to  overawe  them,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection ;  and  that  the  Sans  Cu* 
l6ttes  fired  some  balls  into  the  boat,  when  it 
thought  proper  to  sheer  off.  We  have  re- 
ceive news  this  day  of  orders  being  given  to 
fitoD  the  recruiting,  and  we  have  some  reason 
to  believe  it,  as  it  came  from  one  of  our 
baillies. 

•*  We  propose  to  send  you  a  parcel  by  the 
carrier.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  send  us  your 
address  as  this  comes  to  hand.  I  am,  your 
very  humble  servant,       David  Downie. 

'<  Edinburgh,  9th  April,  1794. 

•*  P.  S.  We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  assure  you  from  our  information 
from  England,  and  difiierent  parts  of  Scotland, 
that  the  Tate  prosecutions,  instead  of  retarding 
have  accelerated  the  jgreat  cause  of  freedom. 

**  Thev  have  in  allranks  created  the  desire 
of  knowledge,  of  course  increased  the  number 
of  friends.  If  we  can,  therefoi^,  iudee  from 
our  assurances,  the  day  is  not  tar  distant, 
when  the  people  shaU,  as  th^  should,  be  tri- 
umphant over  the  enemies  of'^our  countxy.'' 

Mr.  Afuiruth£r.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  will  understand  the  body  of  the  letter  is 
wntten  by  a  clerk,  or  somebody  or  other,  and 
sigped  by  David  Downie.  The  postscript  is 
wntten  by  Downie  himself. 

[Another  paper  read]. 

This  begins,  <'-^ir,  Last  night  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  F  of  the  P  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  motion  was  presented  by  citizen 
William  Robertson,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
presentation from  citizen  David  Hunter,  that 
you  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  the 
public  spirit  in  the  city,  and  that  you  likewise 
desired  to  have  some  subscription  papers  for^ 
warded  to  you ;  whereupon  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  sub-committee  should  be  authorized 
to  write  you,  and  while  t^y  transmit  you 
the  subscription  papers,  requested  to  inform 
you  at  the  same  time,  that  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, notwithstanding  all  the  unconstitutional 
measures,  latelv  adopted,  is  by  no  means  do 
prcssed,  but,  like  a  lire  attempted  to  be  smo- 
thered, increases  tenfold,  and  will  ere  long 
consume  all  those  who  attempt  to  extin- 
guish iu 

''There  are  manv things  which  we  may 
wish  to  write,  which  perhaps,  in  the  present 
crisis,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  commit  to 
paper.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  with 
wishing  an  increase  to  the  number  of  the 


real  friends  of  freedom*  all  over  the  globe,  and 
of  the  fiiends  of  constitutional  reform  in  this 
island  in  particular. 

**  When  you,  or  any  of  the  worthy  mem- 
bers of  your  association,  have  business  this 
way,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  you.  Societies 
of  the  F.  of  the  P.  meet  every  night,  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  either  at  C.  Robertson's 
school,  Symon's  square,^Philips'  school,Cai- 
ton,  or  G.  George  kosB*s,  Liberty-court,  South 
Bridge. 

**  in  the  name  of  the  Edinburgh  Commit- 
tee of  the  Society  of  the  F.  of  the  P.    I  am.*" 

Clerk  of  Arraigni, — ^There^i8  no  subscrip- 
tion. 

«<  P.  S.  Either  on  Saturday,  or  at  farthest 
on  Tuesday  ne.\t,  you  may  expect  the  ficbt 
number  of  the  new  Gazetteer,  wnich  will  then 
begin  to  be  published  in  the  spirit  of  the  old. 
Lest  the  proprietors  should  fall  short  of  funds 
to  pay  the  sump  duties,  it  is  proposed  that 
every  subscriber-  should  pay  per  advance. — 
Subscriptions  b^  C.  George  Ross,  Gazetteer- 
office,  South  Bridge,  who  will  grant  receipts 
for  the  money. 

'<  Sub-Committee,  April  1st 
**  Resolved,  that  Mr.  Reid  the  former  trea- 
surer be  requested  to  continue  in  his  office, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  to  be  hereafter  laid 
down. 

**  Resolved,  that  till  his  determination  be 
known,  C.  D.  be  requested  to  take  charge  of 
the  monies  which  may  be  received  by  die 
committee  this  evening. 

^'  Minutes. 

<^  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence given  in. 

'*  From  the  Canong»te  Society,  No.  3^  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  and 
three  pence  halfpenny,  which  is  hereby  placed 
to  their  credit  David  Dowsxe. 

"  Regulations  of  the  sub-committee  vnth 
respect  to  the  treasurer.    April  1st,  1794. 

''  All  monies  that  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasurer's  hands,  fhnn  this  day,  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  such  purposes  only  as  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  for  the  time  being  ^tJl 
direct. 

^*  The  treasurer  shall  give  a  receipt  to  the 
said  committee,  for  what  monies  he  may  hove 
received  from  them. 

*'  The  treasurer  shall  not  give  up  any  part 
of  the  said  monies,  on  any  pretext,  except 
on  a  requisition  signed  by  rour  members  of 
the  sub- committee,  and  spocifying  the  sum 
wanted." 

Prisoner, — Gentlemen  of  the  jury ; — ^Ychi 
will  observe  that  is  not  my  himd-writing, 
except  the  receipt  for  the  money  produo«i 
to  show  it.  The  xeceipt  for  money  is  my 
hand-writing.  I  acknowledge  to  hav.e  re- 
ceived that  nv>ney.  That  is  my  hand-writing 
only ;  there  is  nothing  of  my  hand  but  the 
receipt  for  the  money. 
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WUIiam  Loekhart  sworn. 

Lord  AdvoeaU, — ^Do  you  know  a  man  of 
^e  name  of  Robert  Wail  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  he  reade  ?— North-Bridge-Close. 

You  are  sherifi^s  clerk  ? — ^Yes. 

You  had  a  warrant  from  the  sheriff  to 
search  Watt's  house?— Yes,  to  search  for 
some  goods  alleged  to  be  secreted  there. 

Did  you  so  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  was  there  ?— There  was  Mr.  Miller. 

Remember  what  time  of  the  day  it  was  ? — 
The  15th  of  May. 

What  time  of  day  ?•— In  the  aflemoon. 

Did  you  find  the  goods  ?--Yes« 

In  Watt's  house?— Yes. 

Tell  the  jury  what  you  found,  and  what 
you  did  there  ? — I  found  some  pikes  there. 

Let  us  see  them  ?— -[Producing  the  pikesl. 
Those  twelve  I  found  in  a  locked  up  press,  in 
the  course  of  my  search :  I  took  one  up  to 
the  Sheriff  Clerk's  office,  and  informed  him  of 
it,  and  he  mve  me  a  warrant ;  I  carried  it  to 
Watt's,  and  Watt  was  come  into  the  house, 
and  he  was  taken  up  to  the  shteriff^s  office. 

Did  you  gp  back  that  evening  a  second 
time,  or  third  time?— Yes,  I  did;  I  went 
back  between  twelve  and  one  that  night,  to 
secure  the  windows  of  the  house. 

Did  you  make  anv  farther  search  ? — ^Yes,  I 
observed  a  dosel  that  I  had  not  been  in,  in 
the  former  search,  and  we  searched  the  closet, 
and  there  I  found  some  more. 

What  did  vou  find  ?— I  found  other  two  of 
this  kind,  ana  those  two,  and  this  pole. 

Did  you  try  whether  they  fitted  with  that 
pole  ? — ^I  tried  them  before  they  came  out  of 
the  liouse. 

Try  them  again,  and  see  if  they  fil?— ^ 

[Then  he  screwed  on  the  halbert  head]. 

Did  you  tiy  the  other  ?— Yes. 

[Then  he  tries  on  the  large  one,  which  fitted 
in  the  same  screw,  and  on  the  same  pole]. 

'  Court.— What  li  the  use  of  that  tiling  you 
have  in  your  hand  now,  explain  it  ? — A  small 
short  huidle  it  is  screwed  into,  to  go  upon  a 
different  stick  or  another,  or  to  go  over  the 
top  of  the  staff  with  the  screw,  without 
screwing  on ;  it  slips  on  that  part,  and  comes 
considerably  lower  down  over  the  head  of  the 
pole,  and  is  changeable,  like  a  bayonet  fixed. 

Lord  Advocate,  —  What  was  done  with 
these  ?— They  were  carried  to  Sheriff  Clerk's 
office. 

Did  any  thing  else  appear  proper  to  be  car- 
ried to  Sheriff  Clerk's  office,  that  day  or  the 
next  ?— There  was  a  fount  of  types  found  the 
next  day. 

Cross-examination. 

Mr.  Clerk, — Pray  were  you  sent  to  search 
l^.^Downie's,  the  prisonei<s  house  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  find  any  pikes  there  ?— No,  sir. 

Lord  AdvociOe.^^Bow  long  after  was  it  ?— 
A  considerable  time  after. 
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WUliam  MiddUion  sworn. 

You  are  a  sheriff^s  officer  in  Edinburgh  ?•-» 
Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  being  employed  to  search 
the  house  of  Robert  Watt?— Yes,  on  the. 
evening  of  the  15lh  dav  of  May. 

Who  was  employed  in  that  search  with 
you  ? — Mr.  William  Loekhart. 

What  was  the  purport  of  that  warrant? — . 
The  purport  of  that  warrant  was  to  search  for 
some  eoods  secreted  there,  belonging  to  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt. 

Were  they  found  ? — They  were  found  in  a 
cellar,  coming  into  the  dining  room  of  Watt's 
house. 

Where  were  these  spears  ?— The  door  was 
locked  where  they  were.  It  was  opened  by 
the  smith  that  had  previously  opened  the 
place  where  the  bankrupt's  goods  were  se- 
creted; I  took  oDe  in  my  hand,  and  Mr. 
Loekhart  said  he  thought  it  a  dangerous  in- 
strument^ it  looked  very  uncommon;  he 
thought  It  dangerous,  and  asked  if  there 
were  more ;  I  said  yes ;  on  laying  them  down 
on  the  carpet,  there  were  19. 

Did  you  make  any  other  search  ?-Ores,  upon 
the  second  time,  we  went  in  upon  the  second 
fiat  of  Mr.  Watt's  house,  thinking  we  had  not 
went  too  narrowly  to  work — we  searched  far- 
ther-~we  foimd  two  more  pikes,  two  batUe- 
axeSj  and  a  shaft— these  are  them. 

Did  you  try  them  to  the  top? — ^Yes. 

And  did  they  fit  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  farther  search  after 
pikes  ?— Yes,  I  went  to  Robert  Orroek,  the 
smith,  at  Dean.  I  had  a  warrant  from  the 
sheriff. 

What  was  it  to  do  ?— To  search  for  spears. 

Did  you  find  any  ? — I  found  two  or  three 
and  thirty  of  the  same  kind ;  those  are  the 
instruments  that  were  found  in  the  smiddy 
of  Robert  Orroek,  the  smith'  at  Dean. 

And  in  an  unfinished  state  ? — ^Mostly  in  an 
unfinished  state. 

Two  or  three  and  thirty?— Yes,  I  am  not 
positive  of  the  number. 

What  did  you  do  then?  —  They  were 
brought  to  the  sheriff's  offiee,  and  lodged 
there,  and  Orroek  brought  a  prisoner  along 
with  them. 

Cross-examination. 

Do  you  recollect  when  you  searched  Watt's 
House  ? — It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  • 
day  of  May. 

Was  that  towards  the  end  of  the  week  ?— * 
About  Thursday. 

Did  not  you  afterwards  search  Downie's  ? 
—Yes. 

How  long  after?— I  think  about  the  Sa- 
turday after. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  not  upon  the  Friday  you 
searched  Watt's  house  ?-^No,  sir. 

Did  you  find  any  thing  in  Downie's  house? 
— ^No,  sir ;  but  there  was  a  slate  he  said  he 
had  kept  a  Journal  upon,  foi:  the  money  under 
his  hands. 
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I  ask  if  vou  found  any  pikes  there?— No, 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

When  was  it  you  searehed  Downie^s  ?— I 
cannot  positively  say. 

Was  It  the  same  night  you  searched  Watt's? 
.  — ^No,  I  am  positive  it  was  not. 

Was  Lockhart  with  you  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  the 
same  day  that  Lockhart  and  Dingle  were 
searching  Watt's  house,  I  was  present  with 
them. 

Margaret  Whifecrots  sworn.. 

Lord  Advocate.  —  Do  you  know  David 
Downie,  the  goMsmitb,  i^  that  him  there?— 
Yes. 

Were  you  in  his  service  last  winter  ?— Yes,  I 
was. 

What  time  did  you  leave  his  service  ?--At 
Whitsuntide. 

Have  you  seen  any  thing  like  that  before  ? 
[showing  the  witness  the  pike  head]— Yes,  I 
nave. 

Where  did  you  see  it  ?— In  Mr.  Downie's 
dining-room. 

•  Was  that  before  the  term  ? — I  think  it  was 
a  great  while  before  the  term. 

When  did  you  see  it  ?--I  saw  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  1  went  to  dust  the  dining-room. 

What  time? — (  believe  it  was  about  6 
o^clock  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with 
your  master  about  it  ? — His  son  came  and  took 
it  away. 

Was  there  any  conversation  between  your 
roaster  and  mistress  about  it  ? — She  asked  him 
what  he  had  done  with  the  divid'mg  knife. 

Did  he  say  whether  h6  had  got  the  dividing 
knife } — .She  asked  Mr.  Downie  what  became 
of  the  dividing  knife  that  Charles  found  in 
the  dining  room. 

What  Old  he  say  ?^— I  believe  he  said  he  had 
locked  it  by. 

Had  there  been  any  body  the  night  before 
in  your  master's  house  it  supper  ? — No. 

Who  let  your  master  in  that  ni»ht? — 
I  did. 

Was  it  late  ? — I  cannot  be  certain ;  I  had 
been  in  bed. 

Was  it  four  o'clock  ? — I  believe  it  was ;  the 
sen  came  out  from  his  bed-closet  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  so«n  as  he  heard  me  in  the  room. 

And  took  up  this  knife  ? — Yes. 
'  Is  that  the  thing  Mrs.  Downie  called  the 
dividing  knife  ? — I  am  not  certain. 

Do  you  know  who  brought  it  there  ? — No, 
J-cannot  say. 

Court. — Did  the  son  take  it  awa^  from 
your  own  hand? — ^No^  I  had  it  not  in  my 
hand. 

Did  your  i^aster  say  any  tlung  about  it, 
when  he  came  in  hrte  at  night  ? — No,  sir. 

Did  you  ever  hear  your  master  propose 
taking  any  thing  of  the  kind  with  him  at 
night  to  defend  himself  ?-i-No. 

Had  the  son  his  clothes  on  when  he  came 
ml  of  the  bed-ck)set?-— Some,  but  not  much. 

And  he  took  itaway  ?— Yes. 
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Lord  PreudetU.-^Bad  Mr.  Charles,  the  son, 
been  out  with  his  father  that  night? — 
No. 

Where  did  the  son  eamr  it  to  when  he  took 
it  away.^ — ^I  cannot  say,  he  took  it  into  the 
closet. 

Who  asked  Mr.  Downie  what  he  had  done 
with  the  dividing  knife  ? — ^Mrs.  Downie  asked 
him  what  he  had  done  with  the  dividing 
knife  that  the  son  had  in  his  hand. 

What  did  he  say  f— He  said  he  had  locked 
it  by. 

Lord  President, — ^When  was  the  question 
asked  at  Downie  ? — Sometime  afler ;  I  cannot 
just  recollect  whether  it  was  the  same  day  or 
no. 

Did  Mh  Downie  say  any  thing  more  about 
that  divkltng  knife?— Uedkl  not  say  it  was 
not  a  dividing  knife. 

Pray  did  you  think  Mr.  Downie  was  speak- 
ing of  an  instrument  like  that,  when  he  was 
talking  of  a  dividing  knife?— No. 

Did  you  know  what  he  was  speakieg  o€f-^ 
I  did  not  know. 

Are  you  sure  the  instrument  yen  saw  was 
like  this  ?— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I 
think  it  was. 

Had  it  sueh  a  thine  as  this  and  that? 
[Pointing  to  the  axe  and  hook  parts.]  I  think 
It  had,  but  I  had  ii  not  in  my  hand. 

When  did  you  see  it? — A 6  6  o'clock. 

Did  you  take  a  good  look  at  it  ?— Not  a 
very  good  look. 

Did  you  think  what  it  wae  at  the  time  ? — I 
never  had  seen  such  a  large  dividing-kaife. 

Would  you  take  that  for  a  dividing  knife  .^— 
I  cannot  say. 

Pray  is  not  your  master  a  deale)*  in  old 
blades  of  swords,  and  different  instruments  ? 
— ^No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cullen. — Had  not  he  a  working  fur- 
nace ? — A  small  working  furnace. 

Were  you  looking  at  it  when  the  sod  came 
and  took  it  up  ? — No,  sir. 

Did  he  go  to  his  bed  again  after  he  took  it 
up  ? — I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Court.— Did  he  seem  to  have  any  other  bu- 
siness in  the  room  than  taking  up  the  knife? 
— I  did  not  see  any  other  busmess  he  had. 

Did  you  never  tell  your  neighbours  about 
a  thin^  of  that  kind.^— One  day  the  neigh- 
bours happened  to  be  speaking  about  it.  I 
do  not  recollect ;  they  were  speaking  -about 
something,  and-  I  happened  to  be  speaking 
about  it. 

It  did  not  strike  you,  you  had  seen  a  thing 
of  that  kind  before  ?--No,  sir  I  did  not  think 
much  of  it. 

Lord  President.  —  Had  you  been  in  the 
room,  the  night  before  ?— -Yes. 

Were  vou  late  in  it?— I  could  not  recollect. 

How  long  before  were  you  in  that  room ; 
—I  could  not  say. 

Did  the  family  si^  in  the  room?— I  cannot 
say. 

Is  that  the  room  they  oommonly  eat  in  ?-^ 
Yes. 
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Did  tM  ymx  saj  joo  bad  bctn  in  bed  beAnv 
your  master  came  in  I — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Ctt/Zcn.— Did  yoxi  let  your  master  in 
that  night  ?— Yes, 

When  did  you  quit  Downie^»  service  ?-^At 
the  tenB,  the  Idth  day  of  May. 

Did  you  differ  ?--Him  and  I  differed  before 
I  came  away,  and  I  did  not  get  aU  my  wages. 

What  was  the  occasion? — I  had  given  good 
warniag  to  my  mistresa  before  I  went ;  I  then 
engaged  myself  to  another  p)ace,  and  my 
father  came  a  day  or  two  before  the  term, 
and  took  me  awi^;  and  my  mistress  would 
notpay. 

doutf, — She  says  her  father  came  two  days 
before  the  tennj  and  look  her  away. 

Was  there  any  other  cause  ?— ^o,  and  I 
did  my  best  to  get  another  place. 

Did  Mrs.  Downie  find  fiiult  with  your  con- 
duct in  any  other  particular  ?— -No  sir,  not 
that  i  know  of. 

Robert  Orrock  sworn. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Genera/.— You  Hve  at  the 
Water  of  Lchh  ?— At  Dean. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Bntisll  Con- 
▼entiosi  that  met  last  wkiter^—Yes. 

You  were  a  delegate  to  it?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  the  British  Conventm 
was  dispersed  by  the  magistrates  ?— Yea. 

After  that,  do  you  know  of  a  committee 
being  appointed  and  meeting  ?~^I  know  that 
there  was,  but  it  was  a  good  time  af^  thatw 

How  long  after  ?^— I  cannot  soy. 

Would  it  be  a  month  or  six  weeks'?— Cer- 
tainly it  was  more  than  that. 

A  meeting  was  held? — There  were  some 
meetings  in  the  town. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
ConHmttee  of  Union  ?— Yea. 

Who  composed  it? — 1  do  pot  know. 

Do  you  know  any  of  them  at  a]l?*-Ye8. 

Were  they  chosen  from  other  societies  ? — 
Yes,  from  other  societies.    There  were  diffe-  ! 
rent  ones  chosen ;  some  chose  more  than  one  I 
-^I  suppose  two  or  three ;   but,  in  point  of ! 
telling  wlio  the  members  were,  there  ^were 
very  tistv  that  I  for  my  part  knew  perfectly, 
bni  thete  waft  from  that  society  that  1  came 
from,  the  Water  of  Leith,  there  weue-  Mr. 
Arthur  M'Kwan,  and  William  yarquharson, 
and  myself. 

Who  else?— Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Downi«,  Mr. 
Stoke. 

Were  you  yoursdf  a  membet  df  that  cem<- 
mtttee  ?-^Ye»,  I  was. 

Where  did  the  committee  meet  when  the 
society  was  sent  to? — I  do  not  knowwhet^r 
word  came  to,  but  our  society  met,  and  dele* 
gated  for  to  go. 

Where  was  that?— At  George  Ross's. 

Were  you  ever  present  at  more  than  one 
meeting.? — I  was  present  at  many — at  diffe- 
rent ones.  I  was  not  present  every  night 
there ;  often  from  business  I  could  not  get  to 
attend. 

Were  yon  there  when  there  was  aiiy  cdn- 
ver&afton  about  arming? — ^Yes  I  wa«. 
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Telt«siip|»t  was  said,  and  who  Mkd  it?— 
It  is  rather  a  thing  that  bafi&es  me  *^  you 
speaking  to  mt. 

Be  so  good  to  teU  what  passed  at  this  com* 
roittee?— I  was  reading  the  newspapers; 
there  were  different  obes  reading  the  paper, 
and  I  myself  for  one. 

Mention  who  it  was  f-*^  will  mention  it 
when  I  have  time. 

Tell  your  own  slorr,  it  is  besC.— Tlntr  is 
best..  There  were  different  ones  reading 
the  paper,  and  I  myself  ibr  one,  as  I  said 
before;  there  was  great  talk  in  the  paper  of 
a  French  invasion;  there  was  likewise  said, 
but  positively  by  whom  1  conk)  not  say,  I 
suppose  it  was  by  Mr.  Watt,  as  I  told  yon  be- 
fore, that  there  were  arms  eome  down  to  the 
Ooldsmiths-hall  gentlemen;  that  was  llto 
wards  as  near  as  I  can  say ;  I  think  Mr.  Watt 
was  the  person  that  said  so.  Some  one  tbers 
saki  that  we  had  better  apply  ibr  arms,  and  it 
was  said  again,  by  whom  I  cannot  say,  there 
need  no  application ;  for,  if  the  Friends  €4  tlM 
People- applied  to  government,  they  mxikA  get 
none.  It  was  then  aaid,  I  believe  by^  Ifr. 
Walt^  i  conld  not,  as  I  hsrve  now  swor%  say 
he  was  the  person,  that  there  was  no  law  in 
enstenee  to  hinder  us  from  getting  arms  for 
the  defence  of  the  country ;  at  the  time  upon 
which  I  was  saying  this  conversation  passed, 
I  said  I  would  make  CHie. 

What  hind  of  arms  ? — There  is  the  stick. 

What  passed  in  the  committee  upon  it  ? — 
There  was  no  more  passed. 

Ton  said  yon  would  make  one  of  them? 
What  did  you  mean  by  them?— What  they 
had  mentioned,  to  wit,  weapons. 

What  did  they  call  them  ^  -I  could  not  po« 
sitively  say  that;  they  said  they  werepikeflu 
and  I  said  I  would  make  a  weapon  for  myself, 
whicli  I  accordingly  did  sometime  after,— 
this  was  a  considerable  time  after. 

Tell  now  who  were  present.  Was  Downie 
present  at  this  meeting  of  the  committee  ?-*« 
Yes,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  M'Ewan,  Mr.  Bon- 
throne. 

And  were  a»y  more?-^  ck>  net  reaoAeet 
wtio  else  was  present,  there  were  more  ^eo- 
pk,  but  there  were  peopfe  ther6  I  never  sa«p» 
and  did  not  knc^  their  names-^there  was 
was  very  little  said. 

Yon  aocordifngly  oade  such  a  weapon  ?i^ 
Yes,  I  did.  Upon  making  it  Mr.  Watt  came 
to  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  he  sent  for  me— 
I  was.  bney  w^oricing  at  home  at  the  time;  I 
did  ilot  go  the  first  dme^-there  came  (town  a 
person  again^  and  I  went  to  the  Water  d( 
Leith  when  I  left  work,  and  1  asked  who  sent 
for  me ;  I  fbimd  iC  was  Mr.  Watt,  and  h% 
asked  me  if  I  had  noade  such  a  weapon. 

lie  seeiYied  to  understand  what  it  wtf,— 
What  did  you  say  ? — I  told  him  I  had. 

What  kind  of  weapon  was  it  that  you  msM 
for  yourself;  like  one  of  these  ?^No^  Uke 
none  of  them. 

What  did  Watt  sar  ?— Make  a  knifr  like  a 
point  of  a  sword,— it  was  a  thick  baek  and 
thin edge»— it  was rfarp on  both  sidesat the 
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pomV-it  was  sharp  at  the  point  on  both  sides 
about  an  inch» 

That  was  the  weapon  vou  made  for  your- 
self| — Mr.  Watt  said  would  not  so  and  so  be 
better? — ^I  did  not  show  it  Watty  be  only 
heard  by  representation  what  the  weapon  was 
like,  before  I  showed  him  he  understood 
what  sort  of  weapon  I  had  made^  and  of 
course  said  that  would  do  better. 

Did  he  make  a  drawing  any  thing  like  it  ? 
—As  far  as  I  saw  he  did  not  upon  paper,  but 
the  table  was  wet,  and  he  made  it  of  that 
figure.  He  desired  roe  not  only  to  make  it, 
but  be  desired  after  this  was  made  according 
to  his  directions,  I  was  to  carry  that  I  made 
for  myself,  and  the  other  to  the  committee, 
and  accordingly  I  did  make  and  carry  it ; 
that  is  the  very  thing  I  made  to  his  directions. 
— ^After  I  had  made  it,  I  was  in  the  Committee 
of  Union. 

Did  you  produce  the  two  weapons  in  the 
committee  or  the  other  room  ? — In  the  other 
room. 

Who  desired  you  to  come  there?— A  lad 
came  to  me,  I  am  sure  I  could  not  recollect 
his  name ;  I  produced  them  in  the  other  com- 
mittee, not  the  Committee  of  Union. 

What  do  you  call  the  Committee  of  Union  ? 
— ^It  was  the  Sub-Committee.  There  was 
Watt,  Downie,  Bonthrone,  M'Ewan,  and 
another  man  I  did  not  know. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoke  ? — Mr. 
Stoke  was  not  there,  and  I  omitted  that  last 
nisht  too. 

I  ou  speak  every  thing  that  is  true  now  f — 
Yes;  there  was  a  man  there,  one  Edward 
Wright,  I  saw  giving  money  to  Mr.  Downie ; 
I  could  not  say  whether  he  was  getting  or 
giving,  but  the  one  or  the  other  was  the 
transaction ;  I  saw  money  passing. 

At  this  Sub-Committee  you  produced  the 
two  weapons? — Yes. 

Explain  all  that  was  done  ?— He  said  it  was 
too  short  here  [pointing  to  a  particular  part.] 

Too  short  where? — ^Too  short  in  the  curve, 
the  name  that  was  given  to  it,  and  too  short 
OB  the  other  side,  but  of  the  same  shape. 

It  was  too  short  in  the  curve,  and  too  short 
on  the  other  side?— The  other  man  that 
was  there  drew  one  longer  at  both  ends  upon 
a  paper,  and  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Downie  both 
said,  }[ou  will  keep  that  in  your  eye,  and  make 
them  in  that  same  form. 

You  were  desired  to  make  some  more  ? — 
They  asked  me  what  would  be  the  price. 

Who  asked  you?— Mr.  Watt:  after  that, 
Mr.  Downie  said  not  a  word,  he  spoke  no 
more,  and  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
by  Watt,  it  was  not  long,  it  was  a  few  mi- 
nutes. Watt  said,  what  is  the  price  of  them  ? 
I  said,  I  cannot  say ;  I  had  only  made  that  on 
the  stick,  and  this  part  of  it;  I  had  not  made 
any  more  of  them,  I  desired  to  go  out,  which 
I  did,  and  I  went  into  the  other  room,  and 
he  told  me,  says  he^  you  will  make  a  few  of 
these— Mr.  Watt  said,— the  word  was  without 
an;r  number,— as  I  say,— I  had  given  no 
pncci  he  likewise  gave  me  no  number,—  he 
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just  came  iti  when  I  was 
and  Mr.  Downie  along  wil 

Was  Downie  with  vou,  when  Mr.  Watt 
eave  you  orders  to  make  a  few  ?-*-Yes,  says 
Be,  make  a  few. 

Where  was  this  ?— I  was  where  I  was  sent 
for. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. — ^It  was  in  theCom. 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  the  pikes  were 
produced,  he  was  desired  to  leave  that,  and 
go  to  the  other,  and  he  was  told  by  Wat^  and 
Downie  was  with  him,  tp  make  a  few. 

Did  you  set  about  making  them  after  tiiis? 
--Some  few  days  after. 

You  set  about  executing  your  comnusaon, 
in  short  ? — Yes,  a  few  days  after. 

There  was  no  number  mentioned?— Ne 
number. 

And  no  price  fixed  ? — There  was  no  price 
fixed. 

Did  Mr.  Watt,  or  any  body  else,  come  to 
you?— Mr.  Wattdidafterwaids  come  to  my  shop. 
^  You  accordingly  made  them  under  Mr. 
Watt's  order  ?-..Yes. 

What  did  he  say  P— He  asked  me  if  I  had 
made  them,  or  was  making  them,  according 
to  his  order ;  I  told  him  I  had  bef^n,  bat 
had  done 'very  littie;  says  he,  what  is  the 
reason  ?  says  I,  my  servant  is  gone  away  from 
me,  and  the  other  lad  and  I  have  other  jobs 
going  on. 

How  many  did  you  make  ?—The^  order  was 
given  this  time. 

How  many  ?— Says  he,  you  will  make  2  or 
3  dozen  of  the  cross  pikes. 

And  did  he  order  any  of  the  plain  pikes?*-* 
No,  not  at  that  time. 

Look  at  these  ?-— Yes^  these  are  the  very 
ones  I  made. 

Mr.  ilfif^ru^A^r.— What  was  the  Committee 
of  Union  for? — ^The  Committee  of  Union  I 
suspected  wlis  for  no  other  reason  than  peti- 
tioning parliament. 

Was  it  not  about  a  convention  ?— Yes. 

You  were  to  have  a  convention,  were  not 
you? — ^Yes,  it  was  always  said  there  was  to 
be  a  convention ;  I  never  thought  it  was  to  be 
for  any  thing,  but  to  collect  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  delegates, 
that  was  all. 

CpttJt.— Were  you  pud  by  any  body  .*— 
I  was  paid,  not  then :  I  suspected  Watt  to  be 
my  pay-master,  but  M'Ewan  came  to  me  that 
night,  and  said,  I  was  to  be  paid  by  Mr. 
Downie,  and  he  was  to  pay  me  the  whole  I 
had  the  commission  for,  which  was  5  dozen; 
he  brought  me  ttat  word. 

Did  you  ever  eo  to  Downie's  in  consequence 
of  that  order  ?— wo. 

You  made  those  pikes  in  consequence  of 
that  order?— The  only  order,  when  Downie 
was  present,  was  only  to  make  a  few. 

Court. — ^You  say  now  to  make  two  or  three 
dozen.  Robert  Orrock,  I  beg  you  will  pay 
attention,  for  you  said  ^  only  a  few." 

Did  you  ever  go  to  Mr.  Downie  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  deUver  any  to  Mr.  Watt?— 
No  more  than  the  two  to  the  committee. 
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You  were  a  member?— Yea,  Mr.  Watt  de- 
sired before  I  went  away ;  he  said,  be  so  good 
aa  to  lea^e  your  stick,  and  that  weapon  with 
me  all  night,— that  night  that  Mr.  Do¥mie 
"was  present. 

Did  you  leave  the  stick  and  pike? — ^Yes,  I 
leA  this  and  the  other  one,  I  never  saw  it  after. 

Did  you  ever  deliver  any  other? — ^Never 
one. 

They  were  seized  before  you  delivered  your 
order?— He  desired  me  to  leave  that  with  him 
all  night,  and  the  stick.  I  never  saw  him 
after. 

William  Brown  sworn. 

Mt.  Anstruiker.'^'MT,  Brown,  had  you  ever 
an  order  to  make  any  of  these  things?— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  did  you  make  ?— I  made  14  of 
of  that  kind,  and  one  like  this. 

Show  which  ?  —I  made  fourteen  of  that 
kind,  and  one  of  that,  [the  single  spear  14, 
the  other  the  halberd  ] 

Did  you  deliver  these  pikes  ?-— Yes,  I  took 
•them  to  Mr.  Watt  one  afternoon;  Mr.  Watt, 
when  I  took  them  in,  toM  me  he  was  sorry 
lie  had  not  money  to  pay  roe ;  I  told  him  I 
was  needing  the  money;  he  seemed  as  if  he 
would  borrow  the  money — he  said  Mr.  Dow- 
nie  would  pay  me;  he  gave  me  a  line  to  Mr. 
Do¥mie  to  pay  me. 

'  How  much?-— Twenty-two  shilUnss  and  six- 
pence, that  was  the  price  of  14  of  these,  and 
one  of  these. 

What  was  the  plain  long  ones?— Fifteen 
pence. 

What  was  the  other  ? — Five  shillings. 

Mr.  C^ile.— What  was  the  line  ?— The  line 
was,  for  Mr.  Downie  to  pay  me  SSi.  6d,  and  I 
was  to  account  for  iu 

Was  there  no  other  order?— No  order 
what  it  was  for. 

Had  you  any  conversation  about  it  with  Mr. 
Downie? — I  am  not  certain  but  Mr.  Downie 
might  have  asked  me  how  Mr.  Watt  was,  but 
there  was  no  altercation  between  Mr.  Downie 
and  me.  I  got  the  money  upon.  Mr.  Watf  s 
line. 

You  did  not  say  to  Downie  what  it  was 
for  ? — ^No,  he  never  asked  me. 

Cross-examination. 

Mr.  CUrk, — Did  Downie  ask  you  what  the 
money  was  for  ?•— No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Anstruther, — ^Your  evidence  is  this— 
Wan  gave  you  an  order  upon  Downie,  and 
Downie  paid  you  the  money ;  is  not  that  it  ? 
—Yes. 

Downie  paid  you  the  money  ? — ^Yes. 

William  Wkitson  sworn. 

Mr.  AnHrulker.'-^Do  you  know  that  cen- 
tleman  that  is  sitting  there  between  those 
two  soldiers  ? — ^Ycs,  sir. 

Who  is  that  gentleman  ?— Mr.  Downie. . 

Did  you  ever  see  a  paper  about  the  Fenci- 
bles?— Yes^  sir. 


Dki  you  ever  see  that  gentleman  at  Mr. 
Ritchie^s  shop  door? — ^Yes,  as  I  was  going 
by.      . 

Where  is  Ritchie's  shop.*-In  the  Lawn 
Market.  I  heard  of  the  paper,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  see  it. 

What  paper  ?— That  paper,  an  address  to 
the  Fencibles. 

Is  that  the  pa])er  you  were  inquiring  after  ? 
— ^Yes,  at  least  it  is  the  one  I  saw :  I  ai^ed 
him  if  he  could  satisfy  my  curiosity  to  see  a 

Eaper  of  the  kind  I  had  heard  of;  and  he  said 
e  could  not!  but  if  I  would  follow  him  down 
the  street,  he  would  get  me  one;  and  he 
carried  me  to  Mr.  Watt's;  we  went  down 
there,  but  we  did  not  get  it  there;  then  we 
went  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  aiid  the  name  of 
Montgomery  was  upon  the  door  at  the  Sou& 
Bridge. 

What  passed  there? — Mr.  Downie  went 
into  the  imck  shop  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  a 
little  time  after  that  I  followed,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  gave  them  me. 

Gave  you  what  ?— These  papers. 

Was  Downie  there  when  he  gave  tbam 
you  ? — ^Yes. 

Tell  us  how  he  gave  them  you?-<Mr. 
Downie,  aAer  he  gave  them  me,  took  them 
out  of  my  hand,  and  threw  them  down  upon 
the  floor,  for  fear  any  evil  might  accrue 'to 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

What  more  ? — He  bid  me  take  them  up. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  else  to  you?— No, 
only  to  say  I  found  them. 

Was  there  one  or  two  of  th^se  papers?—' 
No,  there  was  a  good  number  of  them. 

Was  there  a  g(^  number  of  them  ?-^There 
was  upwards  of  twenty  of  them;  I  did  not 
number  them. 

For  fear  any  harm  should  accrue  to  Mr. 
Kennedy^  what  did  you  do  with  them  ?— I 
gave  them  to  several  of  my  acquaintances. 

Where?— In  Dalkeith. 

Were  the  Hopetoun  Fencibles  there  at  that 
time? — ^They  were  there  about  that  time; 
whether  a  short  tune  or  not  before,  I  could 
not  tell. 

There  had  been  some' marched  through 
before,  had  not  there  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

It  was  just  about  the  time  they  were  there  i 
—Yes. 

Were  they  expected  at  Dalkeith  at  that 
time  ?-»They  were  there  about  that  time. 

Do  you  Imow  a  man  of  the  name  of  John- 
ston ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  dve  him  any  ? — I  gave  him  one. 

Whom  else  did  you  give  one  to?— I  g«ve 
one  to  Elliot 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ?— I  do  not  remem- 
ber saying  any  thmg  more ;  we  had  some 
conversation  about  the  curiosity  of  it. 

How  came  there  to  be  such  a  curiosity 
about  it  ?  are  you  a  Friend  of  the  People  ?— 
Yes,  I  was  a  Friend  of  the  People. 

I  believe  you  were  secretary  to  one  of  their 
sodeties?— Yes,  I  was  secretary  to  the  so- 
ciety at  Dalkeith. 
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Did  yaa  see  DfOmie  before? — Yes,  I  saw 
him  in  the  Convention  some  time. 

Did  your  acauaintance  commence  in  the 
Convention? — \e». 

Tljat  would  be  a  society  of  Friends  of  the 
People  ? — Yes 

How  came  you  to  think  that  Mr.  Downie 
was  likely  to  satisfy  your  curiosity?  —  I 
thought  possiblv  he  might  have  them. 

Does  be  deal  m  them  ?— I  thought  possibly, 
being  an  acquaintance^  he  might  let  roe  have 
them. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  Ritchie  about  them  ?•— Per- 
haps I  might. 

But  do  you  remember  you  asked  Downie  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  ask  Ritchie  ? — ^I  might  have  asked 
him. 

Did  you  ask  him  ? — I  might  have  asked 
him,  but  I  do  not  pcMiicularly  remember. 

"Whom  did  you  give  it  to  beside  £llk)t  ? — 
I  gave  one  to  a  lad. 

And  one  to  Johnstone  ?— Yes. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  rest? — There 
were  some  others  got'them. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  rest?- -After 
people  said  they  would  be  hurtful,  I  destroyed 
the  rest. 

You  were  told  they  wonld  be  hurtful  before 
Downie  said  Xhev  would  be  hurtful*^oome, 
remember  yourself,  who  told  you  they  would 
be  hurtful? — I  do  not  remember;  I  heard 
sev^tti  people  speak  about  them*-they  said, 
the  people  would  say,  if  the  feocibles  saw 
theH^  there  would  be  some  disturbance. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wright  ? 
— •J^o. 
.   JD6i  he  bring  any  to  you  ? — ^No. 

And  you  gave  none  to  him  ? — ^No.^ 

Who  is  Johnstone  ?— He  is  a  miner. 

Where  does  he  live?— He  lives  nigh  Dal- 
keith. . 

A  mile  or  two  from  it  ?— A  very  short  way. 

Is  it  as  far  as  it  is  from  the  New  Bridge  ? — 
X  cumot  possibly  say. 

'  Is  it  as  far  as  the  Cross  ?— It  is  just  across 
the  river. 

Is  it  half  a  mile  ?wSearcely. 

William  Johnstone  sworn. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  ofWat- 
SMi?-«<Ye8,  he  is  a  young  man  of  Dalkeith^ 
son  to  Robert  Watson. 

Have  you  seen  bimjust  now  f— I  hikve  seen 
him  come  out  of  yon'  house  just  now. 

Did  VDu  get  a  paper  from  him  ?— *Yes. 

Is  the  paper  like  that? — ^Yes,  I  think  it 
was. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  gave  it  to 
yiou?-^To  the  best  ol  my  remembraoce  he 
said  I  might  take  a  look  at  it. 

Did  you  look  at  it?-.I  did. 

What  did  you  do  with  it?— I  gave  it  to 
James  Sandtlands. 

Was  there  any  person  present?^  I  cannot 
say  whether  there  was  any  person  present 
or  not— ^t  was  in  the  public  street;  there 
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might  be  persons  in  the  street^  and  yet  none 
in  company. 

Was  any  man  in  a  red  dress  and  philibegs? 
—No. 

I  believe  Lord  Hopetoun's  is  not  a  highland 
dress?  —No,  I  believe  it  is  not. 

Were  there  anv  soldiers  there  at  that  time  ? 
•«-I  do  not  think  but  there  were  soldiers  in  the 
street,  perhaps  there  might  be  soldiers  within 
a  few  yards. 

Was  there  any  as  near  as  that  gentleman 
4o  me  with  the  spectacles  ? — I  cannot  say  as 
to  the  distance. 

Was  it  thereabouts?—!  cannot  positively 
ascertain  the  distance. 

Was  it  100  yards? — Oh  !  certainly  it  might 
be  within  less. 

Was  it  Ies8?-*I  cannot  ascertain  the  dis- 
stance. 

Whereabouts  was  it?-»I  can  give  you  ne 
regular  account 

It  was  no  great  distance^  wasit?— *No  yerj 
great. 

What  did  you  say  to  Sandilands  ?-«I  said  he 
might  take  a  look  at  it. 

No  more  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

Now  do  recollect  yourself? — I  have  thought 
of  it  again  and  again. 

Are  vou  sure  you  said  no  more  to  him  ?~  , 
It  might  escape  my  memoiy,  because  I  did 
not  charge  my  memory  with  it. 

What  did  Watson  say  when  you  took  the 
paper  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

What  were  you  to  take  a  look  for  ?— It  was 
not  mentioned. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Friends  of  the  • 
People  ? — ^N6, 1  never  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  Sandilands  can  read? 
«— I  suppose  he  can. 

Do  you  know  he  can  ? — I  cannot  ascertain 
as  to  that. 

[Sandilands  was  brought  into  court] — Is 
tliat  the  man  you  gave  it  to  ?--Yes,  air. 

James  Sandilands  sworn. 

Do  you  know  that  man  that  is  just  gone 
out?— Yes. 

Did  he  ever  give  you  a  printed  paper  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  read  it  ? — ^No,  I  never  did. 

Whom  did  you  give  it  to  ?  —  Serjeant 
Hardy. 

What  is  your  name  ? — James  Sandilands. 

What  are  you  ?— A  miner. 

What  is  Hardy  ?-^He  is  in  lord  Hopetoun's 
fencibles. 

What  distance  was  Johnston  when  you 
saw  him  ? — About  that  distance. 

What  did  Johnston  say  ?  —  He  said  he 
thought  Serjeant  Hardy  would  look  at  that 
paper.  I  took  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  I  said 
1  had  no  doubt  be  would ;  I  took  it  out  of  his 
bands,  and  gave  it  into  the  serjeanf  s  hands. 

Did  you  go  any  distance  to  give  it  to  the 
Serjeant?— Just  about  the  distance  of  you 
and  I. 

And  Johnston  was  just  by  you?--Yes,  John- 
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ston  VIS  just  by  my  back  when  ha  gave 
it  me. 

Serjeant  Har^  called. 

[To  Hardy.]  Do  you  know  that  person^ 
Hardy? — ^Yes. 

[To  Sandilands.]  Is  that  the  man  you  gave 
the  paper  to? 

Sandilands.-^Yes. 

Serjeant  Hardy  sworn. 

Mr.  AnUrtaher.-^y/haX  are  you,  Mr.  Har- 
dy ?-— A  Serjeant  in  lord  Hopetoun's  fenciblea. 

When  was  your  regiment  passing  through 
Dalkeith  ?-- The  13th  of  May  last. 

Did  you  see  that  man  there? — Yes. 

This  Sandilands?— Yes. 

Did  he  give  you  that  paper  ?•— No,  this  is 
not  the  paper  [another  shown  him.]— This  is 
the  paper. 

Did  Sandilands  give  it  you  ?<— Yes. 

Did  you  see  whom  Sandilands  got  it  from  ? 
—No. 

What  sud  Sandilands?— He  asked  me  to 
look  at  it ;  I  did ;  and  I  asked  him  where  he 

got  it ;  he  did  not  recollect  the  man's  name ; 
e  said  there  were  meetings  of  seditious  peo- 
ple in  Dalkeith,  but  he  never  went  near  any 
of  them. 

Where  were  you  going  to  at  that  time  ?— 
We  were  on  our  march  to  England. 

Your  regiment  had  consented,  and  agreed 
to  go  to  England  at  that  time  ?<-Three  hun- 
dred of  them. 

Bartholomem  O^Connolly  sworn. 

IsOrd  Advocate, — What  regjiment  are  you 
in  ? — ^The  7th  regiment  of  fencibles. 

Who  commands  them?— The  earl  of  Hope- 
toun. 

Were  you  in  the  village  of  Dalkeith  lately  ? 
— Yes. 

Was  the  regiment  there  ? — ^Yes,  part  of  the 
reeiment. 

What  time? — ^I  dojQot  remember  what  day. 

Was  it  two  or  three  months  ago  ?— Yes. 

Did  any  t)ody  give  you  any  printed  papers 
there? — No,  my  lord;  a  man  came  up  and 
said,  is  there  any  of  you  for  England?  He 
said,  if  you  are,  said  he,  I  would  advise  you 
not  to  go,  for  you  will  be  all  sold  to  go 
abroad. 

Did  any  body  give  you  any  printed  paper  to 
road  or  show  it  you  ? — No,  he  said  it  you  do 
not  believe  that  you  are,  there  is  a  printed 
paper  to  vindicate^that  you  are. 

Did  you  read  that  paper? — ^No,  my  lord,  I 
did  not,  only  I  uiw  at  the  foot  of  it  there 
was  Dundee. 

.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?— He  put  it  into 
his  jMKket,  1  did  not  take  it  in  my  hand. 
.  Did  you  refuse  it  ?— I  did  not  refuse  it,  but 
I  had  not  time,  I  was  within  two  minutes  of 
velieving  guard,  and  was  obliged  to  go. 

Archibald  M^Fadxean  sworn. 
Ij^i Advocate. — Speak  out. 
Pray  what  regiment  are  you^of?— The 
South  Fencibles. 
VOJ*XXIV, 
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Isthrtlord  Hopetoun's?— Yes. 

Where  are  you  at  present?— At  liverpooL 

Do  they  know  the  village  of  Dalkeith  ?-- 
Yea. 

Were  you  there  on  your  march  to  Eng- 
land ?— Yes  on  going  to  England  in  May  lastr 

Had  you  any  conversation  in  tliat  place  re* 
lative  to  your  march  to  England  ? — ^Yes»  sir, 
^-one  day  as  I  was  walking,  a  gentleman 
came  up  to  me,  and  offered  me  a  paper. 

Was  It  printed?— Yes. 

Did  you  read  that  paper? — ^Yes,  two  ov 
three  r^  it. 

Did  any  body  else  read  it?— Yes,  John 
Geddies  did ;  I  took  no  thoughts  about  it  at 
that  time ;  it  was  signed  Dundee. 

Was  it  advisine  you  to  go  to  England, 
or  dissuading  you  from  Koing  to  England  ? — 
It  told  us  we  Were  all  sold  if  we  went  to  Eng- 
land, if  wa  staid  at  home  we  should  get  thou- 
sandts  to  help  us. 

Can  you  read  ?— No,  sir,  I  cannot* 

Who  read  it  to  you  ?— Another  chap  read 
it  to  mc. 

Is  he  here?— No,  he  is  at  Whitehaven. 

John  Giddies  sworn. 

Lord  Advocate, — What  regiment  are  yoa 
in  ?— lord  Hopetoun's. 

Do  you  know  the  town  of  Dalkeith  ?-^Yea« 

Where  is  your  regiment  quartered  at  pre- 
sent?— ^In  Liverpool. 

Were  you  in  the  town  of  Dalkeith  with 
your  regiment  when  it  marched  to  England  f 
— Yes. 

When  was  that?— [No  answer.] 

Do  vou  know  Archibald  M'Fadzean  ?~Yes« 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  body  in 
Dalkeith  about  your  regiment  going  to  Eng- 
land ?  Did  any  body  ever  show  you  a  paper 
about  it? — ^No. 

Did  any  man  show  you  a  paper  ?-^I  saw  a 
man  in  the  street  with  them. 

What  did  the  man  in  the  street  do  with 
them? — ^I  saw  him  giving  them  out  to  the 
soldiers; 

What  did  it  mean?— I  went  mto  Archibald 
M'Fadzean's  quarters,  and  I  found  him  read- 
ing it. 

Was  he  reading  it  ?•— Yes,  and  some  more. 

Who  more? — Some  of  our  own  men. 

Do  you  remepber  the  purport  of  it  ? — ^Yes^ 
it  was  advising  us  not  to  eo  to  England,  and 
if  we  stood  back,  we  should  get  thousands  to 
assist  us. 

Do  you  remember  any  particular  expres- 
sions  in  it?-^I  remember  a  paragraph  at  the 
latter  end. 

What  was  it  ?— «  Stay  at  home,  O !  Dear 
Brothers,  be  advised  and  stay  at  home.'' 

Lord  Advocate.'-Thi^  is  the  identical  pa- 
per Hardy  swears  he  received  from  Sandi- 
lands, which  is  now  to  be  read.— -It  is  dated 

Dundee  April  19y  1794. 
^*  Friends  and  Brethren ; 
"  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  your 
countrymen  are  informed;  that  such  is  your 
H 
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attachment  and  lore  to  them,  kod  joar  native 
eountry^  that  yon  manfiilly  and  firmLy  reaolTe 
not  to  leave  It  upon  any  tenns,  contrary  to 
those  upon  which  you  were  at  first  enes^ged. 
Your  countrymen  love  you,  and  our  hearts 
would  be  as  much  woimded  to  part  with  you, 
as  yours  would  be  to  be  separated  from  them. 
They  well  know  that  they  are  safe  under  the 
protection  of  their  fathers,  their  sons,  their 
brothers  in  arms,  and  they  neither  wish  nor 
desire  any  other  defenders.  They  hope  and 
believe,  that  your  hearts  are  filled  with  the 
same  sentiments. 

^  fhe  great  mass  of  the  people,  firom  among 
whom  you  have  been  enlisted,  have  been  re- 
presented to  you  as  your  enemies :  believe 
not  the  assertion.  They  have  been  taught  to 
consider  you  as  foes:  but  they  do  not  fear 
finding  friends  among  their  brethren. 

**  Their  cause  and  yours  is  the  same.  They 
are  poor,  but  they  have  honest  hearts — ^hearts 
which  sympathize  in  your  cause ;  they  look 
for  the  same  friendship  and  the  same  sym- 
pathy in  you. 

"  They  rejoiceto  hear,  that  you  are  becom- 
ing daily  more  convinced  of  the  great  truth — 
that  the  law  ought  to  be  the  same  to  the 
Uishlander  and  to  the  Lowlander,  to  the  rich 
ana  to  the  poor,  and  that  no  man  can  be  com- 
pelled to  take  up  arms  by  any  authority  what- 
soever, unless  his  own  inclinations  prompt 
him  to  do  80. 

^  This  truth  has  been  hitherto  carefully  con- 
cealed from  you,  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain. 
The  will  of  your  lurd  cannot,  without  your 
own  consent,  separate  you  from  your  families 
and  frieiids,  although  many  of  you  may  have 
esperienced  the  exertions  of  such  a  power^ 
ho\^ver  unjust,  and  however  contrary  to  law. 

^  We  respect,  and  admire  the  princiide 
which  induces  you  (though  necessity  nas  com- 
piled you  to  take  up  arms)  stiU  to  persist  in 
remainmg  to  defend  your  firiends  at  home, 
and  not  quit  a  country  which  holds  pMgies 
•6  dear. 

**  When  you  are  gone.— Where  is  their  de- 
fbice?  they  may  hi  either'  left  without  pro- 
tection, or  may  soon  see  their  country  over- 
run by  foreign  troops,  such  as,  in  Ume  iiast, 
have  already  shed  the  blood  of  your  ancestors 
without  provocation,  and  without  remorse, 
and  who  would  feel,  perhaps,  as  little  com- 
punction in  shedding  uieirs. 

**  Prepared  for  eveiy  deed  of  honor,  these 
H>reign  mercenaries  may  violate  the  chastity 
•f  your  wives,  your  sisters,  and  your  daughters; 
and,  when  desire  is  satiated,  cruelty  ma^  re* 
sume  iU  place  in  their  hearts,  as  experience 
has  too  well,  and  too  fa.tallyshown,  and  friends, 
parents,  children,  brothers,  may  be  involvea 
vi  one  common  slaughter. 

**  The  cruel*  massacre  of  Glencoe  *  cannot 
yet  be  forgotten ;  are  there  not  among  you, 
whose  forefathers  perished  there?— their 
hearts,  throbbing  with  kindness  and  hospi- 

*  See  Vol  13^p«  8?9  of  this  CoUectioiu        f 
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tality,  were  pierced  with  tiie  daggers  of  thur 
treacherous  guests,  and  the  feast  preptued  by 
the  hand  of  unsuspecting  friendship,  was  closed 
with  a  scene  of  blood !  Sudi  is  mt  return  for 
kindness  and  hospitality !  Such  the  protec- 
tion your  families  have  to  expectl!! 

"  How  will  they  then  look  around  in  vun 
for  your  protectm j  care,  wheiK  perhaps  j«i 
are  ^hting  at  a  distance  in  a  foreign  land- 
but  they  hope  you  will  not  forsaJce  them— 
SUy,  Oh  !  stay,  and  defend  your  fim^, 
and  your  friends! 

*'  For  that  purpose  alone  you  were  en- 
listed. They  are  ready  to  come  forward  fin 
you  in  the  vmdication  of  your  rights. 

'^  Thousands  join  in  the  same  sentiments 
with  you,  and  ardently  wish  for  your  con- 
tmuance  among  them.  The  chcumstances 
which  might  require  you  to  auit  your  country 
have  not  yet  taken  place.  No  mvasion  hu 
yet  happened— You  cannot  be  compelled  to 
eo — leave  not  your  country, — ^assert  your  in- 
dependence;— ^your  countrymen  wiU  look  up 
to  you  as  their  protectors,  and  guardians,  and 
win,  in  their  turn,  lif\  up  their  arms  to  protect 
and  assist  you.'' 

John  Fairley  sworn. 

Lord  Adoocatc—yfheTt  did  you  connnozily 
reside  ? — In  Broughton. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Oeoi^ge 
Ross? — Yes,  1  have  a  little  acquaintance  of 
him. 

Where  did  he  live  last  spring,  before  yoa 
were  taken  into  custody  ?— In  the  Cowgate^  I 
believe. 

Near  the  South  Bridse  ?— Yes. 

Did  his  house  enter  irom  the  South  Bridge? 
—Yes,  it  enters  both  from  the  Cowgate  and 
South  Bridge. 

Do  you  £iow  of  any  committee  being  held 
in  that  man's  house  last  spring  ?— There  was 
a  committee  of  collectors  which  met  there. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Briti^  Convei> 
tion?— Yes. 

Of  course  of  the  Society  of  friends  of  the 
People  P— Yes. 

Did  your  society  send  any  delegates  to  the 
Committee  of  Collectors?— Yes. 

So  you  were  a  collector  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  Committee  of 
Collectors?— The  Broughton  Sodetj  aip- 
pointed  some  members  to  a  Committee  of 
iJmon,  which  met  ihae. 

Were  you  a  member  of  that  Committee  of 
Union  ?— ^No,  I  was  not. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  eommittee  tliat 
met  there  beside  that  committee  ?— There  was 
another  committee  appointed  by  thalcon^ 
mittee,  but  I  was  not  a  member  of  it. 

Were  you  ever  with  that  last-mentened 
committee,  in  company  with  them  ?*-Ye8. 

Who  were  the  persons  you  saw  in  tiiai 
conunittee,  and  whom  you  understood  to  be 
members  of  it?— I  have  seen  Mr.  Watt,  Mr, 
B<mthrone,  Mr.  M'Ewan,  and  Mr.  Downie. 

What  i»  he  ?-'I  believe  be  b  a  jeweUec 
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Would  you  know  him  again  if  you  mw 
him  ?— Yes,  I  think  I  would. 

Is  that  him  behind  you  there?— Yes^I 
think  it  is. 

Was  Uiere  any  body  else  in  that  committee  ? 
— -I  once  saw  Mr.  Stoke  there. 

Mr.  Stoke,  what  is  he  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  he  was;  he  was  a  student,  I  believe. 

Were  you  ever  employed  by  that  commit- 
tee on  any  occauon  I — I  was  tince  or  thrice. 

In  that  in  which  the  collectors  were? — In 
the  committee  of  collectors,  it  was  moved,  I  do 
not  remember  by  whom,  that  subscription 
papers  should  be  gotten. 

That  subscription  papers  should  be  gotten? 
— ^The  committee  wanted  me  to  get  these 
papers,  and  I  went  and  told  the  committee, 
and  I  got  the  papers,  and  went  on  one  night, 
and  told  them  I  had  got  it;  I  was  on  anoSier 
night  there,  and  told  them  we  had  chosen  a 
preses. 

Who  was  that  preses  ?—  It  was  myself. 

Was  this  the  Committee  of  Union,  or  the 
other  committee? — It  was  the  other  com- 
mittee. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  name  given  to 
that  Subcommittee,  than  what  you  have  just 
now  stated?— They  call  them  a  Sub-com- 
mittee and  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Did  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
ever  employ  you  in  any  other  business?— 
They  never  emploved  me  in  any  other  busi- 
ness; I  do  not  recollect  any  other  business. 

Mr.iinj^ntfAer.— Ifwhatyousaid  the  other 
day  be  true,  you  will  tell  it  over  acain  to  these 
gentlemen  ?—  I  was  goine  to  the  West  country 
to  see  a  friend  I  had  in  the  West  country,  and 
I  heard  some  person  saying,  af\er  I  came  from 
Airth,  they  had  a  letter  for  Borrowstounness ; 
I  replied  I  was  goinc  to  Borrowstounness ;  he 
said,  wouki  I  take  itr 

He  asked  if  you  would  take  a  letter;  who 
was  that  person?— Mr.  Bonthrone;  the  next 
day  I  called  on  Mr.  Watt,  and  told  him  that 
I  had  a  letter  to  eo  with;  that  I  was  not  going 
away  until  the  attemoon :  if  he  had  any  tninj 


away  unui  me  anernoon :  u  ne  naa  any  tnmg, 
he  must  come  to  the  hat-makers  at  the  Luck- 
enbooths ;  I  came  to  Watt's  again,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  got  a  parcel;  he  said  I 
could  get  it  at  Mr.  Campbell's,  the  hatter,  at 
the  Luckenbooths.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bonthrone  to  Mr.  Watt,  and  Watt  gave*  me  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Downie,  and  I  got  Trom  Mr. 
Downie  80«.  and  took  my  parcel  with  me. 

Was  the  parcel  tied  up  ? — It  was  packed  up. 

Did  you  k>ok  what  was  in  the  parcel  when 
you  went  to  Campbell's  shop  ?— No,  not  till  I 
came  to  the  Queen's  Ferry. 

What  did  you  find?— There  were  some  let- 
ters to  the  societies,  and  the  instmctions  of 
the  committee. 

That  Mr.  Watt  directed  you  to  go  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  hatter,  and  you  would  find  the 
letter,  and  directions  what  to  do  with  it  ? — 
I  would  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Did  you  go  to  Stirling  and  Falkirk  ?^Ye8. 

J 


What  wero  the  instructions?— He  desired 
me  to  go  to  Mr.  Downie,  and  send  money  to 
them,  and  the  mstructkos  were,  to  omespond 
with  Mr.  Downie,  and  also  to  inqtare  the 
number  of  patriots  in  each  place,  and  to  send 
money  to  Downie.  J 

Was  any  thmg  else  in  the  instructions  lU. 
There  was  sotnethiag  about  a  plan,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  the  eiact  wwds. 

Recdlect  yourself,  what  was  it?— A  pha 
about  something. 

You  talk  about  papers  and  regulations  for 
the  society,  and  cnvular  letters,  wen  they 
printed  or  written  f— Printed. 

Was  the  commisskm  printed  ?-«No,  it  was 
in  writing. 

Were  tnere  seals  to  it?— No. 

You  said  there  was  something  about  a  plan^ 
had  you  any  conversation  with  Watt,  or  Dow- 
nie, or  Stdce  about  a  plan  ?-*I  never  had  any 
conversation  with  Downie  or  5toke,  but  Watt 
spoke  to  me. 

•  What  was  it?— Something  lAiout  imprison- 
ing the  roadstrates,  and  seizing  the  Bank 
and  public  offices. 

And  what  dse?*- And  tlrase  most  active 
against  the  people,  or  somethinc  of  that  sort. 

What  was  to  happen  to  themr-^They  were 
to  be  imprisoned. 

Was  there  any  thing  else  in  it?-"They 
spoke  something  about  sending  couriers  to 
the  country,  to  tell  what  was  done. 

What  was  done?— Why  about  sdcing  them 


Those  persons  you  mean  ?-*Both  persons 
and  thini^. 

Was  there  any  thine  about  that  plan  in  the 
paper  of  instmctions  r—rlt  did  not  say  what 
plan. 

What  did  you  understand  by  that  vmrd  in 
the  paper.  What  j^  did  you  think  it  was, 
upon  your  oath  ?-«'It  mi|^t  be  that^I  cannot 
say. 

You  went  to  tlie  Queen's  Feny  ?*— Yes. 

Where  next?— To  Stirling. 

Did  vou  show  the  committee's  instructions 
to  any  body  at  the  Queen's  Ferry  ?-^Yes. 

Where  did  that  friend  live  that  you  were 
floine  to  see  ?— It  was  a  sister  of  mine  who 
liveain  service  at  Airth,  on  the  other  aide  ^of 
the  water. 

Did  you  go  to  Stirting  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  aequaintra  with  any  body  la 
Stirling?— I  called  upon  Dr.  Forreat;  I  heard 
of  him,  but  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him. 

From  whom  did  you  hear  of  liim  ?— I  have 
heard  of  him  different  times  at  Edinburgh,  as 
being  a  Friend  of  the  People  at  Stirling. 

Did  you  go  to  Airth  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  at  Bormwstoimness  ?-^I  did  go 
to  Borrowstounness  as  I  came  back :  I  went 
to  see  the  pUu:e;  I  did  not  leave  any  thing 
there. 

Did  yon  go  to  see  any  body  there?— I  had 
no  letters  for  Borrowstounness,  I  had  no  dlree- 
tions  to  open  it  there. 

You  never  saw  doctor  Forrest  bdbm  that, 
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you  heard  of  him  as  a  friend  of  freedom ; — 
Yes. 

From  whom  did  ypu  ever  hear  it  ?— I  can- 
not say. 

Bid  you  ever  hear  (of  him  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means?— Na/I  cannot 
«ay. 

Did  you  see  doctor  Forrest  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

And  what  passed  between  you  and  the 
doctor.  Now,  sir,  you  said,  that  you  would 
tell  him  the  news  of  Edinburgh,  and  he 
vould  tell  you  the  news  of  Stirling? — ^Yes. 

Now  what  was  the  news  of  Edinburgh  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  showed  him  the 
paper  of  regulations,  and  the  circular  letter  I 
brought  with  me,  and  the  paper  of  instruc- 
tions of  the  committee. 

Now,  did  you  ask  the  doctor  to  introduce 
you  to  any  more  of  the  friends,  of  freedom 
there? — I  believe  I  did, — ^there  were  two  or 
three  came  to  his  house. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  them  ?— 
{think  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Thompson. 

Was  there  any  particular  conversation 
passed  between  you  and  these  friends  of 
doctor  Forrest, — tell  the  jury  what  the  subject 
of  your  conversation  was? — I  cannot  tell 
what  the  subject  was;  I  had  a  copy;  I  would 
tell  tliem  that  they  were  about  to  make  pikes 
in  Edinburgh,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

You  rather  think  you  aid  that  ?— Yes,  I 
think!  did. 

What  did  those  gentlemen  say  to  you  when 
they  h.eard  aboiitmaking  pikes  at  Edfinburgh? 
—They  told  me  that  the  society  at  Stirfing 
was  not  so  numerous  as  it  once  was;  but 
•what  they  said  when  I  told  them  about  the 
pikes  I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  they  say  any  thing  else  about  the  state 
-of  the  friends  at  Stirling?— I  rather  think 
they  said  they  were  willing  to  contribute 
money,  but  they  could  not  do  any  thing  else. 

What  else  did  you  understand  by  this  an- 
swer ?— I  remember  they  were  saying  that ; 
I  understood  that  they  meant  they  were  not 
numerous,  there  were  many  of  them  there. 

Is  that  what  you  understood  by  the  word 
«lse?— Yes,  they  said  we  could  expect  no 
other  support  but  money. 

Were  they  happy  when  they  heard  pikes 
were  preparing,  or  were  they  sorry?— They 
did  not  say  whether  they  were  happy  or  sorry. 

Did  they  approve  or  disapprove  ?— No, 
they  did  not. 

They  said  nothing  about  it?— Not  that  I 
necoUect. 

How  long  did  you  stay  with  doctor  Forrest 
after  telling  him  about  the  pikes?— Did  you 
describe  the  kind  of  pikes  to  Mr.  Forrest?— 
I  think  I  drew  a  draught  of  one. 

You  drew  a  draught  of  one-- Was  it  like 
them  on  the  table  ? — Yes. 

Where  liad  you  seen  those  before?— I  had 
©ever  seen  any  before;  I  had  heard  them 
describe  it. 

Who  d^dcribed  it  to  you?-r.lb»Te  heard 


them  describe  it.  I  recollect  I  had  drawn  a 
draught  of  some  before  this;  and  gave  it  to 
Watt. 

Where  was  this  ?  at  Edinburgh,  or  Brough- 
ton  ? — I  cannot  say  where  I  drew  the  draught, 
but  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Watt;  I  sketched  one  on 
a  slate,  because  Mr.  Watt  desired  me ;  then 
he  said  I  would  do  it  upon  a  bit  of  paper,  and 
I  did  do  it. 

Would  you  know  that  paper  again  if  you 
saw  it:  look  at  that?— I  think  that  is  it. 

Who  was  it  who  described  it  to  you  ?— I  had 
seen  them  of  that  sort  before. 

Where?— I  think  the  serjeanVs  halberU 
are  something  hke  that. 

Did  Watt  tell  you  for  what  purpose  he 
wanted  those  things? — He  said  the  pikes 
were  intended  for  self-defeiice. 

You  drew  this  to  doctor  Forrest  at  Stirling? 
— Yea- 

You  do  not  recollect  whether  he  was  glad 
or  sorry,  or  approved  or  disapproved  ? — No. 

Where  did  you  go  the  next  day  ?— To  St 
Ninians. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  any  body  there? 
—No. 

Whom  did  you  see  there  ?— Mr.  M'Cross, 
snd  Mr.  Brown. 

What  is  M'Cross? — ^A  minister  of  relief 

What  is  Brown  ? — A  writer. 

Did  you  know  those  before  ? — No. 

How  came  you  to  call  upon  them  ?  Did 
you  show  them  your  instructions,  or  did  you 
leave  them  the  printed  papers? — Yes. 

Did  you  tell  them  any  thing  about  the 
pikes  ?*-No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Where  did  you  gp  then  ?— To  Kilsyth. 

Whom  did  you  see  there?— Mr.  Anderson, 
and  Mr.  Yule ;  Anderson  is  a  minister,  and 
Mr.  Yule  is  a  minister. 

Where  did  you  see  them  ?— I  took  them  to 
-Mr.  Anderson,  and  he  took  them  to  Mr.  Yula» 

Did  you  leave  the  printed  papers  with  them  ? 
—Yes 

Where  next  ?— To  Campsie.  Mr.  Yule  went 
with  me — I  do  not  know  to  whom. 

Did  you  leave  papers  there? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  show  them  the  pike  ?— I  do  not 
recollect.  I  wentto  Kirkintulloch;  Thomp- 
son went  witli  me  to  Kirkintulloch. 

Did  you  show  him  your  bundle  ?— Yes. 

Where  then  ? — ^Then  I  went  to  Glasgow. 

Where  did  you  call  there? — On  Mr. Sin- 
clair, a  reed-maker. 

Was  Sinclair  a  member  of  the  convention? 
—I  do  not  know. 

Did  he  take  you  under  his  protection  ? — He 
was  not  at  home  when  I  went  there,  and  I  went 
into  the  reading  room. 

What  is  the  reading-room  ?  — ^'It  is  where 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  are  read. 

Did  you  see  any  body  in  the  reading-room 
you  never  saw  before  ? — I  dare  say  I  saw  se- 
veral; I  came  back  with  Mr.  Sinclair;  I  gave  , 
Mr.  Sinclair  a  copy. 

Were  any  of  the  persons  whose  faces  you 
recognized  in  the  reading-room;  were  «ny  of 
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them  members  of  the  British  ConvcDtion  ? — 
J  did  not  know  them,  there  were  none  that  I 
knew;  I  said  there, were  none  of  their  (aces 
that  I  knew. 

Did  you  go  any  farther  to  the  west?--! 
went  to  Paisley. 

Whom  did  you  cali  on  there? — Mr.  Hastie. 

Did  you  leave  any  papers?— Yes. 

Did  you  go  farther  west  ? — No. 

Then  you  came  home  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  first  ? — First  to  my  fa- 
ther's, and  then  to  the  Conunittee  at  Ross's. 

Was  it  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
or  the  Sub-committee  ? — Some  call  it  one  way, 
and  some  the  other, — it  was  committee  night. 

Did  you  find  any  members  of  the  com- 
mittee there?  — There  was  Watt,  M'Ewan, 
Downie. 

Did  you  state  any  thine  to  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  places  where  you  had  been, 
or  with  respect  to  tne  nature  of  your  journey  ? 
—I  do  not  remember  the  particulars  of  what 
I  said. 

I  ask  you  in  general?— I  told  them  that  the 
friends* were  in  general  hearty. 

What  did  the  committee  say  to  that,  were 
they  happy  or  sorry,  did  they  appear  to  ap- 
prove ) — I  did  not  mind  either. 

Was  Downie  there?  Did  you  give  them 
back  any  of  their  papers  ?—No,  I  did  not 

Did  you  give  them  back? — ^I  gave  Uiem 
back  some  days  afterwards. 

Did  you  take  any  notes?— I  took  down 
some  names  of  the  people  I  called  at  as  I  went 
along. 

What  became  of  that  paper  ?— I  gave  that 
to  Mr.  Watt  too. 

Did  you  read  that,  or  show  it  to  the  com- 
mittee that  night? — ^No,  I  believe  not;  I  do 
not  recollect 

Did  you  communicate  any  further  particu- 
lars to  the  committee  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot 
say,  except  telling  them  they  were  hearty. 

Did  you  pay  the  expenses  of  that  journey 
out  of  vour  own  earnings,  or  out  of  your  own 
pocket  r— No,  I  did  not. 

Who  defrayed  the  expenses.— -I  got  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Bonthrone  to  Mr.  Watt,  and  he 
gave  ine  a  line  to  Downie,  and  Downie  gave 
me  30s. 

Did  you  spend  all  the  money  in  your  jour- 
ney ? — No,  I  spent  16«.  of  it. 

Whmt  did  you  do  with  the  rest— I  gave  it 
to  the  committee,  and  they  gave  it  me  back 
again. 

Was  Downie  there?— I  believe  he  was. 

Whose  money  was  t,  Mr.  Fairley  ? — ^I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  committee's. 

Who  was  the  treasurer  of  that  committee  ? 
— ^I  have  heard  say  Mr.  Downie  was,  but  I 
was  not  at  the  appointment  of  the  treasurer. 

How  long  did  you  stay  with  your  sister  at 
Airth  ?— I  staid  there  all  the  afternoon. 

Did  you  stay  there  all  night?— No,  I  did 
not 

What  dme  did  you  get  there  ?— I  got  there 
about  mid-day. 


What  time  did  you  leave  it?— I  fancy  it 
mizht  be  about  6  o'clock, 

What  made  you  not  come  back  again,  aAer 
you  had  seen  your  sister  ?— I  wanted  to  see 
the  country. 

How  came  you  not  to  go  and  tee  the  county 
of  Fife,  as  well  as  Lanarkshire? — I  went  to 
see  my  sister. 

Stirliiig  is  a  little  farther  o£f  than  your  sis* 
ter's — ^Yes  it  is. 

How  came  you  to  go  a  little  farther  after 
you  had  seen  your  sister? — ^As  I  had  tiie 
things,  I  just  went  along  with  them. 

But  why  did  not  you  go  along  with  them  to 
Fife  as  well  as  to  Stiriingshire  ?— I  was  near 
Fife. 

Were  not  you  as  near  to  Glasgow? — ^I  had 
no  particular  reason  for  it,  except  it  was  to  go 
ana  see  them. 

Is  it  a  common  thing  to  take  a  long  journey 
when  you  go  to  see  your  sister  ?— you  took  a 
joumejr  to  Kilsyth,  Kirkintiilochy  Glasgow, 
and  Paisley  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 

How  came  this  committee  to  pay  you  for 
all  this  journey  ? — Because  there  were  sub- 
scriptions goine  on  for  those  that  sufiered 
lately,  and  I  told  them  to  send  money  to  the 
committee. 

Whose  business  was  this  you  were  going 
about  when  you  wen|  this  journey, — was  it 
your  own  business,  or  the  committee's  ? — It 
was  the  committee's  business. 

How  did  you  know  the  committee  had  any 
business  at  Glaseow  ? — By  my  commission ; 
I  was  not  confined ;  I  had  liberty  to  go  wheie 
I  liked — ^I  might  go  to  Borrowstounness,  and 
Glasgow. 

The  instructions  said,  go  to  Falkirk,  Bor- 
rowstounness  and  Stirling  ?— Yes. 

Then  how  came  you  to  explain  the  S— g, 
and  the  other  letters  with  blanks,  to  me,  that 
it  meant  the  three  other  places  ?— Because 
there  were  societies  there. 

What  sort  of  societies?— The  Friends  of  the 
People. 

Then  you  thought  yourself  at  liberty  to  no 
to  any  other  place  where  there  were  Friends 
ofthe  People?— Yes. 

It  was  out  reasonable,  to  be  sure,  the  in- 
structors should  pay  you ;  tell  me  how  you 
got  the  commission,  and  what  was  in  it?— It 
was  just  telling' me  to  call  at  the  societies. 

What  did  it  say?— It  said  the  committee 
authorized  me  to  call  at  those  places. 

You  said  you  found  in  Stirling  they  would 
give  you  support  by  money,  but  would  not  give 
you  any  thmg  else,  they  were  not  ready  for 
any  thing  else  ?— They  would  give  support  by 
money,  but  nae  other  wav. 

What  do  you  mean  by  nae  other  way  ? — 
That  they  were  not  numerous,  and  that — 

But  a  few  people  could  give  you  support;  it 
might  not  be  very  good  support— they  mieht 
give  you  support  by  something  else  besides 
money,  what  did  you  mean  by  somethioe 
else?— I  do  not  know;  I  had  just  asked 
them. 
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Were  your  instructions,  as  wdl  *«  jrow 
commission  from  the  committee?--!  thmk 
it  mentioned  about  the  committee;  I  cannot 
mention  whether  it  was  the  committee  or  not. 

Recollect  whether  your  instructions  menUon 
it?— They  do  mention  it. 

They  mention  something  about  a  pianf— 

What  did  it  mention  about  that  plan?— It 
mentioned  something  about  that  plan. 

Was  it  a  little  plan?— I  have  answered 
that  question  to  the  lord  Advocate. 

Was  it  a  great  plan,  or  a  grand  plan,  or 
little  plan,  cr  what  did  they  call  it?— No  par- 
ticttlar  name— they  might  speak  of  it,  I  be- 
lieve; 

What  was  that  plan  to  do?— It  did  not  say 
what  it  was  to  do. 

Mr.  Anttruther.-^Ke  hasswd  he  understood 
the  plan  to  be  the  same  plan  that  is  mentioned 
•by  Watt 

Wliat  was  the  plan  to  do  ?— I  can  tell  you 
what  Mr.  Watt  said  it  was  to  do. 
•  What  did  your  instructions  tell  you  ?  Did 
it  say  it  was  near  finished,  or  that  it  was  far 
from  be'mg  finished?— I  think  the  word 
fini^ed  was  in  it 

Did  it  say  any  thing  like  it  was  far,  or  not 
far  from  being  finished?— I  cannot  give  the 
express  words. 

Give  me  the  same?— It  spoke  something 
about  that  plan. 

About  what  plan  did  it  speak  ?— It  did  not 
mention  the  plan;  I  said  I  supposed  it  might 
be  that 

Now,  did  it  say  that  plan  was  to  be  attend- 
ed with  Success,  or  want  of  success  ?■— I  cannot 
say  things— I  did  not  mind. 

Whom  were  you  to  give  your  instructions 
to  when  you  returned  f— The  clerk  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  when  I  came 
back. 

I  think  you  said  you  were  permanent  preses 
'«f  the  collectors  ?— Yes. 

What  were  they  to  do  ?— To  collect  money 
md  sentiments. 

Were  they  to  do  anything  dse?— To  see 
who  were  determined  to  support  the  burthen 
in  the  cause  of  universal  sunrage,  and  annual 
parliaments. 

To  whom  did  your  instructions  tell  you, 
you  were  to  send  the  money?— The  instruc- 
-tions  said  the  money  was  to  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Downie. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  tlung about  arming? 
*--Mr.  Watt  and  I  spoke  about  pikes  two  or 
Uiree  times. 

Well,  now,  what  were  the  coUectore  to  do 
with  those  pikes,  or  had  they  any  thine  to 
do  with  themf'-^r.  Watt  once  showed  me 
some  of  them,  and  said  he  would  give  me 
some  of  tiiem  to  show  to  the  collectors. 
Did  you  take  them  ?-*-«No,  I  did  not 
Why  did  you  not  take  them  ?'^I  did  not 
-want  to  take  them  down  to  Uie  colkctors. 

Why  did  you  not  like  to  take  them  ?--43e- 
cause  none  of  the  collectors  had  said  tliey 
wanted  them. 
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As  Watt  sud,  take  them  down  to  the  col- 
lectors, why  did  not  you  take  them  ?— If  I  had 
taken  them  down  to  the  collectors,  they  would 
have  been  blaming  me  for  distributing  them. 

You  supped  with  Dr.  Forrest  that  mght  ?— 
Yes.  ^       , 

You  staid  with  him  after  the  company 
came  away?— I  recollect  I  told  Dr.  Forrest 
first  something  about  that  plan. 

Now,  what  did  you  tell  Dr.  Forrest? — I 
told  him  what  I  told  you. 

Did  you  tell  him  such  a  plan  existed  ?— 
I  said  I  had  heard  it;  I  had  never  heard  it 
from  any  body  in  the  committee  but  Mr. 
Watt 

Look  at  that. 

Cour*.— What  is  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  iliwfntf Acr.— He  has  read  this,  *•  Stir- 
ling,—support  by  money,  courage  not  great, 
support  as  yet  not  certain." 

Court.— What  paper  is  that?— A  \aX  of 
names  I  took  with  me. 

What  for?— For  the  purpose  of  corres- 
ponding. 

Whom  were  you  to  correspond  .with?— 
With  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Were  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  correspond  with  all  these  people  ?— -I  can- 
not say  whether  they  would  or  no,  bat  they 
had  the  particular  power. 

Mr.  jinrfntfto-.  — Why  did  yon  leave  a 

blank  there  in  the  first  line,— docs  S g 

mean  Stirling  ?— I  left  a  blank. 

Because  ^t?— I  had  a  list  of  the  names, 
I  did  not  expect  any  body  to  see  i^  but  I  did 
it  just  for  fear  any  body  should  see  it 

Docs  c— ge  mean  courage  ?  and  why  did    ' 
you  leave  a  blank  there  ?  you  had  not  courage   ^ 
to  fill  it  up  perhaps?— Yes,  but  I  wanted  no- 
body to  read  it  but  myself. 

I  thought  you  said  you  made  this  up  for 
tiicuseofthe committee?— Well, but  I  had  ^ 
it  to  read :— the  committee  did  not  deure  me  ^ 
to  write  that  about  Stirling;  I  gave  it  in  to 
Mr.  Watt  ^  ^  \ 

Did  you  give  it  to  him  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee ?•— I  gave  it  to  him  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Ctt/feit.— When  did  you  give  it  to  Mr. 
Watt?— Some  days  after  I  came  home,  I  gave 
him  my  instructions  and  commission  some-  ' 
time  after  I  came  home. 

Mr.  iifM^mtiler.— You  were  ordered  to  de-  \ 
liver  them  to  the  committee  ?— Yes.  \ 

Did  you  inform  the  committee  of  what  you  i 
had  d<me  in  your  journey  ?— I  told  them  that  I 
bad  collected  at  such  and  such  places,  and  I 
they  were  in  general  in  good  spirits. 

You  did  not  say  that  about  Stirling  surclv  ?  i 
—I  did  not  say  that  about  Stirling :  i  mighr  i 
say,  at  Stirling  the  society  was  not  numeroos.^ 

Cross-examination. 

Mr.  Cferfc.— He  cannot  say  whether  the, 
ooinmitlee  knew  any  thing  about  the  instruc.-^ 
tions,  yea  or  nay.  .  -    ^      , 

What  did  you  say  when  you  went  m? — Ij 
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htkl  been  io  once  or  twice  befiare,  and  I  just 
told  them  what  I  have  said  already. 

Ijm^  Pretident,r-^l  have  taken  down  what 
he  said  about  these  instractions^  in  this  man- 
ner, that  his  instructions  were  mm  the  com* 
mitteey  and  that  he  was  to  return  them  io 
the  ckrk  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cn^efi.-— As  I  understand  it,  the  in* 
siructiotts  were  to  be  from  the  committee, 
thej  were  so  espressed,  but  not  ^ven  by  the 
committee;  the^r  were  therefore  no  farther 
from  the  committee  than  Mr.  Wat|  gave 
them  to  him  as  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  CUrk.^He  could  not  sweiar  whether 
the  committee  knew  any  thing  about  it 

[Paper  read]. 

**  S— g,  support  by  money— c ge  not 

great    s«  ■  'pt  as  yet  not  certain." 

**  Addiess  of  a  citizenin  Alloa,  James  Haig, 
merchant. 

^  Kincardine,  George  Miller,  shipmaster, 

^  AUocL  Robert  Morrison,  senior,  wearer. 

**  Crieff,  James  M'Uveeade,  merchant. 

**  Talkirk,  John  Heugh,  merchant,  corn- 
naoi^er. 

**  St.  Niuians,  George  Brown,  writer. 

*^  Ditto,  Rev.  Mr.  Cross. 

^  Linlithgow,  Mr.  Gilsonjun.,  merchant. 

**  Burrowstounness,  William  Baird,  ditto. 

^*  Buckhive,  Walter  M'Gibbon,  merchant 

**  Inverkeithing,  John  Grieve,  surgeon.^ 
Sir  John  Henderson.* 

^*  Kinross,  William  Hutchinson,  esq.,  of 
Annsfreugh. 

^  Kirklntulloch,  Heniy  Freeland,  weaver. 

<«  BathgjUe,— informed  Linlithgow. 

<<  Kincaid  Printfield,  John  Thompson. 

^  KilsYth,  Mr.  Charles  Yule. 

'*  Paisley,  Mr.  John  Heming. 

*'  Kihnarnoch,  Mr.  Muir,  km.,  merchant. 

*^  Levenside,  James  Gardner,  smith,  near 
Rantore. 

**  John  M'Arthur,  shoemaker,  new  Meet- 
ing-house, Dumbarton. 

^  Roderick  Gordon,  engraver,  near  Bank- 
hill. 

*  The  publisher  is  informed,  that  this  wit- 
ness, Fairley,  having  been  lately  summoned 
at  sir  John  Henderson's  instance,  to  appear 
before  the  sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  and  being 
duly  sworn  and  totenroflated,  did  in  substance 
depose,  **  That  he  had  no  acquaintance  with 
sir  John  Henderson:  that  he  even  <^  not 
know  him  by  sight:  that  he  bad  put  sir 
John's  name  as  well  as  Mr.  Grieve's  m  this 
list,  on  no  better  authority  than  the  8im;es- 
tion  of  some  person  or  other,  who  haotold 
him  they  were  irieads  to  refonn:  that  he 
could  not  recollect  the  person's  name  who 
told  ^lim  so ;  and,  finall^r,  that  ^ch  was  tlie 
sokt  reason  or  cause  which  he  had  for  in- 
seiting  these  names  in  his  Ibt"  The  pub- 
lisher is  farther  informed,  that  this  deposi- 
tion, is  put  on  record  in  tne  Register  orpro* 
bative  writs  at  Edinburgh.    Orig.Sd. 


*i  lialiihgow,  Adam  Dawson,  certain  friend, 
but  not  proper  object  of  correspondence. 

**  Mid-Caider,  John  Hardie,  or  Thomas 
Tweedal^— Shotts,  WiUiam  Morton,  taylor. 

«  Hamilton,  John  M'Lawn,  James  Eft* 
milton. 

*^  Strathaven,  James  Wilson. 

"  Whitburn,  George  Weddel,  merchant 

<^  Dervil,  John  Cldand. 

*'  Gla^w  reading  room.— Thomas  Corbet 
wants  a  lew  cheap  books  or  pamphlets. 

**  Mrs.  Galloway — high  street  Glasgow^ 
wants  a  dozen  of  Loves  of  Liberty." 

Is  that  one  of  the  papers  that  were  in  your 
parcel?— Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  papers. 
[Paper  read]. 

^  F^ow-citizens :— At  a  time  when  power 
seems  to  be  making  such  rapid  strides  among 
us,  while  the  friends  of  freedom  are  perse- 
cuted,  «nd  hunted  down  on  every  side,  and 
the  genuine  princioles  of  the  constitution  re- 
peatedly violated,  oy  those  who,  st  the  time 
they  are  profesmng  their  attachment  to  it 
are  aimins  the  sectet  blow  which  under- - 
mines  it,  the  friends  of  peace  and  reform  in 
Edinburgh,  call  upon  their  brethren  throi^« 
out  the  kingdom : — ^We  call  upon  you  to 
warn  you  of  your  dancer :  We  would  remind 
you  of  the  present  mdanchoiy  state  of  affidrs; 
our  commerce  diminished,  our  manu&cturers 
drooping,  the  industrious  poor  wanting  bread, 
and  the  mingled  cries  or  the  widow  and  or- 
phan assailing  the  ears  of  heaven. — ^These, 
are  only  a  part  of  the  cruel  effiscts  of  this 
most  disastrous  and  bloody  war,  the  end 
of  which  is  wrapped  up  in  a  gloomy  obscuritj 
which  has  scarcely  one  ray  of  hope  to  pene- 
trate or  illumine. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  we  behold  anqed  as- 
sociations  forming  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. — ^We  see  the  partial  selection  of  ci- 
tizens, who  are  entrusted  with  arms,  and 
shudder  in  contem])lating  what  may  be  the 
motive  of  this  alarming  and  novel  prudence* 

**  Under  these  drcomstances,  what  is  our 
resource?  Citizens,  there  is  but  one  thing 
that  can  rescue  us,  a  complete  reform  in  par- 
liament. Let  us  not  be  awed  into  a  servile 
submission  by  any  illegal  artifices ;  let  us  not 
sink  before  the  Mast  of  oppression;  but  let 
us  unite  firmer  than  ever,  and  the  number  of 
voices,  that  call  for  a  redress- of  our  gnevanofls 
shall  yet  be  heard.  But  .never  let  us  rdtn- 
quish  this  great  work. 

'<  Remember,  that  till  we  aro  iairly  wpse  . 
sented,  no  check  can  ever  be  opposed  to  the 
strides  of  power,  but  we  may  becnisbed  be* 
neath  its  weighs  like  a  worm  beneath  .1)M^ 
foot  of  the  passenger. 

'^  In  the  mean  time,  we  send  you  la  far 
tu]es,  which  are  dnuwn  up  for.  the  use  of  our 
own  societies;  wereconvnend^tbeBi  toyou* 
and.hope  they  will  be  equally rserriceahle.  A 
Committee  of  Union  is  appointed  here.  4fr 
express  ^e  united  wishes  of  the  sevemf  so- 
cieties; and  a  sub-committee^  which,  is  eaUed 
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the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meant  aiid  as 
treasurers  for  the  united  societies,  and  as  a 
centre  of  union  for  all  friends  in  Scotland. 
Through  their  medium,  directions  and  in- 
structions will  be  given.  The  money  put 
into  their  hands  shall  be  accounted  for,  and 
disbursed  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  most  cal- 
culated to  promote  our  great  cause.  If, 
therefore,  you  have  any  sums  collected,  be- 
yond what  your  immediate  exigencies  require, 
or  if  you  can  collect  any  among  your  friends, 
though  they  should  not  be  members  of  so- 
cieties, you  are  requested  to  remit  the  same 
to  Mr.  Edinburgh,  who 

is  appointed  to  receive  the  several  sums  for 
the  committee. 

"  We  would  also  wish  to  be  informed  of 
the  number  of  friends  which  you  have,  on 
whose  patriotism  you  can  rely  with  the  most 
implicit  confidence,  and  who,  you  are  sure, 
will  spare  no  exertion  whatever  in  promoting 
the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

"  We  would  thank  you  to  communicate  the 
best  method  of  making  our  mutual  senti- 
ments known  to  each  other,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  our  letters  may  be  addressed 
with  the  greatest  safety— Direct  your  letters, 
M  above,  for  Mr.  8  we 

for  an  answer  with  all  convenient  speed, 
remain,  your  brethren  and  fellow-ci- 
liaens,  the  Committee  of  W.  and  M. 

Lord  Advocate* — There  are  only  one  or  tw9 
paragraphs  we  mean  to  trouble  the  Court 
with. 

Witnea, — ^There  are  some  blanks  in  that 
paper  that  were  not  filled  up  in  the  paper  that 
I  took. 

Mr.  AnarutheK-^Whom  did  your  instruc- 
tions desire  the  money  to  be  sent  to?- --My 
instructions  desired  the  money  to  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Downie  ? — ^The  blanks  were  not  filled 
up  in  the  instructions. 

Is  that  one  of  the  papers  in  your  parcel  ?— I 
think  so. 

[Paper  read.] 

Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Societies. 

•*  Ist,  The  Oom.  of  U.  is  composed  of  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  people,  to  look  after 
their  interests,  and  are  conseauently  amenable 
for  their  conduct  to  the  people;  therefore  the 
people  have  the  power  of  deposing,  by  means 
of  petition  to  the  president  of  the  Com.  of  U., 
ana  by  him  reported  to  the  societies,  for  mis- 
conduct in  any  of  their  representatives. 

*•  2d,  As  representatives' of  the  Com. 
of  U.  are  invested  with  every  power  their  con- 
stituents can  claim,  the  will  of  the  consti- 
tuenty  at  the  appointment  of  his  representa- 
tive, is,  that  ne  watch  over  his  interest,  as  a 
member  of  the  community.  But  the  will  of 
the  constituent  is  the  constituent  himself; 
therefore,  if  a  representative  is  attacked  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty;  his  constituents 
are  bound  by  nature^  reason,  and  honour,  to 
defend  him/' 
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Lord  Advocate.'^Go  to  the  colleetori. 
[Reads.] 

''  1st,  Each  society  shall  appoint  one  or 
more  persons,  the  most  active  and  intelligent^ 
to  be  collectors  of  money,  and  each  of  uiese 
collectors  are  to  have  the  superintendencj  of 
15  or  20  persons,  whom  they  are  enjoinea  to 
visit,  as  oft  as  their  time  may  allow :  what 
money  they  may  collect  is  to  be  cCelivered  to 
the  treasurer  of  their  different  societies  every 
week. 

*<  2d,  '  Such  collectors  are  permanent, 
unless  disqualified  by  inattention,  or  other- 
wise; they  are-  to  meet  with  the  Com.  of  W. 
and  M.  to  report  progress  once  every  three 
weeks. 

"  Sth,  Qfthe  Extent  ofDelegatum. 

''  1st,  Election  of  delegates  to  the  Com.  of 
U.  takes  place  on  the  first  Thursday  of  Febra* 
ary.  May,  August,  and  November,  annually. 

'<  2d,  Each  society  shall  send  a  delenite  for 
every  12  members,  to  the  Committee  of  U.  wifli 
a  letter  signed  by  the  president  and  the  secre- 
tary for  the  time  being.  How  soon  an  addi- 
tion of  12  is  made  to  any  society,  that  society- 
is  entitled  to  send  an  additional  delegate.  Bat 
no  society,  however  numerons,  can  send 
more  than  three  representatives. 

"  3d,  The  powers  of  such  representatives 
shall  continue  only  for  S  months,  at  which 
period  they  must  either  be  re-elected^  or  others 
chosen  in  their  room. 

'^  XVI. 

"  1st,  The  societies  shall  adopt  suchregul^ 
lions,  and  adhere  to  such  instructions  as  the 
Com .  of  W.  and  M.  may  think  proper  to  issue,, 
afler  being  sanctioned  by  the  Com.  of  U. 

'<  2d,  No  member  shall  introduce  teiigions 
topics  into  debate,  no  motion  for  prayers  to 
be  said,  either  at  the  gathering  or  dismission 
of  the  societies;  because  every  thing  that 
tends  to  strife  and  division  must  be  avoided. 

''  Lotos  relative  to  the  Com,  qfU. 

"  1st,  The  Com.  of  U.  shall  meet  once  a 
week,  and  electa  president  every  meeting,  ac- 
cording as  their  names  stand  in*  the  roll ;  no 
member  is  to  absent  himself^  without  assign* 
ing  satisfactory  reasons. 
"  2d,  The  secretary  shall  continue  in  office 
3  months,  during  which  period  he  has  the 
keeping  of  the  books.  i 

*^3d.  It  shall  be  eligible  in  any  person,       i 
properly  delegated,  from  any  part  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  to  oe  a  member  of  this  committee  ; 
but  no  foreigner  can  be  admitted.  , 

<<  4th,  No  delegate  shall  send  another  in 
his  room,  when  he  is  prevented  from  attend- 
ing himself. 

<'  5th,  Both  the  president  and  secretaiy  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  that  regard  the  pre» 
sident  and  secretary  of  societies. 

^  ath.  None  is  allowed  to  speak  in  the 
discussion  of  any  question  but  once^  unless 
to  explain. 
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**  rth,  ThetoUis  to  be  raadbjr  the  ^eeretary  at 

every  meeting,  so  soon  as  the  president  takes 
the  cbair^  whKl^  he  must  do  precisely  at  eight 
o'cloek^  after  which,  the  proceedings  of  the 
preceding  meeting  are  reaa,  and  the  order  of 
the  day  called.  . 

^  8tb»  the  Com*  of  W.  M.  must  report 
progress  once  every  week. 

^  Qthy  Ko  tnember  is  allowed  to  accuse,  or 
make  any  injurious  reflections  on  another, 
neither  in  the  Com.  of  U.  nor  in  the  societies, 
without  first  submitting  the  groimds  of  his 
accusation  io  the  Com.  of  Ways  and  M. ;  and 
they  to  report  to  the  Com.  of  U.  if,  upon 
e^^aminialioDy  they  see  sufficient  reasons  as- 
signed. 

*<  lOth^  The  name  of  the  aeeusef  is  not  to 
be  ttiade  public^  unless  the  Com.  of  W«  and  M. 
eonsider  the  grounds  of  accusation  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  Com.  of  U. 

^  llth,  Disinterestedness,  oondescenmoii^ 
Mid  alEsctkAQi  Io  one  another,  must  prevail, 
n^  only  amongst  the  members  of  the  Com. 
of  U.  but  amoftgst  all  the  societies. 

^  ISth,  Heroism,  and  magnanimity  of  soul, 
nM}9t  bcF  oultivated,  and  studied,  and  every 
one  must  endeavour,  in  a  prudent  manner,  to 
y\»  who  wiU  be  most  instrumental  in  f(>rward- 
ins  the  glorious  cause ;  for  independent  and 
tfSirgedmftiids,  give  honour  and  preference 
only  to  merif 

*^  Laws  relative  to  the  Com.  sf  W-  <i^d  Jii. 

^  1st,  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
is  permanent,  and  the  members  of  it  haVe  the 
pow^  of  ejipdling  any  one,  or  more  of  its 
members,  for  misconduct  and  inattention. 

**  Sod,  They  have  the  nomination  to  any 
vacancy  in  their  own  body  j  also  a  disere- 
tioaaipy  power  to  meet  wheie  and  when  they 
pfteaMi.. 

^  8rd|  It  shall  consist  of  no  more  thail 
seven,  nor  of  less  than  four  persons^ 

''  44h,  The  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Com.  of  U.  shall  examine  the  motiey  transae*- 
tioBS  of  the  Com.  of  W,  add  M.  once  every 
four  weeks." 

Noi  cvoss^exiBmination. 
Dr.  farrest  sworn. 

Lord  Advocate* — ^Do  you  kaow  a  mtfn  of 
the  name  of  John  Fairley? — Yes. 

When  did  you  see  him  first  ?~  Some  time  in 
MavlML 

where  did  you  see  him  ?-^At  StirKi^. 

Had  you  ever  known  that  man  before?-^ 
Ko^iDyioid. 

How  eaflK  he^to  introduce  himself  to  you  ? 
— *He  said  aTfaooMaBell  desired  him  to  call 
«pan  faim. 

Yott  were  a  member  «f  the  society  ? — ^Yes. 

And  Whfeve  ^  yon  Hieetf^-lB  my  house, 
'   Aiid  jo^  asked  seme  6f  the  Bsembecs  of 
tte  socKty  te^ysia  P-^Yes. 

I  wish  you  wotddjust^teU  yout  8<x>ry  ts»the 
jiOrptlHBiit  flve  entitled  to  henr  it;/  on  thait  oo>. 
oisoli  dM  Futley  conmiomle  to  you  ady 
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particular  businees  ot  citcumstanees  ?— He 
told  us  he  was  s^nt  by  th^  comnhittee  ill 
Edinburgh,^  to  endeavour  to  procure  money 
for  the  support  of  Mrs.  Skirving,  and  some 
other  friends  of  reform,  and  to  know  vrhat 
were  oui*  sentiments  about  reform. 

To  know  what  were  your  sentiments?-*- 
He  showed  us  a  written  paper  to  that  purports 
I  cannot  tecollect  that  paper  at  present  to  be 
nothing,  btit  what  I  recollected  before,  that 
there  were  to  be  collectors  for  14  or  15,  to 
ooUect  the  opinion  of  that  14,  to  know  their 
sentiments,  and  to  procure  the  money,  I  un* 
d^rstand,  and  there  was  a  piCrt  of  the  mitruc- 
tions  tlw  mentioned,  they  were  to  be  proi. 
vided  with— tmd  a  blank  followed  that;  to  be 
provided  with  ■  blank. 

Now,  I  ask,  wbM  ^  you  imderstand  by 
that  provided  witii,  and  that  blank?  What 
did  you  imderstand  at  the  time?— If  I  might 
guess  or  conjecture, — being  armed. 

Did  you  or  any  person  give  any  answer  si 
the  time,  or  talke  any  notice  of  those  instruc- 
tions to  that  efifect  ?— I  think  I  said,  he  should 
be  cautious  how  he  conducted  himself,  and 
what  he  said;  for  our  parts,  we  had  no 
thoughts  of  ptoceediag  farther;  in  whatw^ 
had  done,  we  had  expressed  our  thou^ita 
to  the  piiblic^  or  somethm^  to  thst  pucpoM. 

Yon  say  you  conduded  the  blank  meaAt 
arms;— -now»  I  ask  you,  was  there  any  other 
circumstance  which  passed  between  yon  and 
this  mut  Fairley,  relative  to  this  conjecture' 
of  yours,  which,  tended  to  confirm  or  disprove 
that  conjecture  ?—£  do.  noi  reraemA}er  par^ 
ticukurly,  but  somethifig  was  tnefttione^  of  an 
expected  iovask>u  by  w  French,  and  he  took 
a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencUy  and  drew  a 
figure  resemblmg  a  halberd. 

Do  you  see  any  tMng  upon  the  table  like 
it?— Yes,  my  lord,  it  was  something  like  that. 

He  asked  how  that  would  answer  for  do? 
fonee? — ^Yefc 

Did  he  say  any  thing  mere  upon  ti>at  sub- 
jeet?— Yes^  I  do  not  recoUect  what  followed 
upon  tiiat;  there  was  nothing  that  I  recollect; 

l>o  you  reo^kct  any  thing  else* of  hia  giv« 
iBjg  you  ai^  other  information  with  respect  to 
what  was  jgoing  on  at  Edinburgh? — ^He  men^ 
tioned,  I  ^mk^  that  he  knew  a  person  that 
could  provide  siich*  and  I  think  he  mentioned 
Ihe  number,  but  I  cfemnot  put  a  name  upon  it 

Did  he  mention  where  this  person  resided 
that  Vf9W  to  famish  these  things  ?~Noj  i  do 
not  recollect,  but  the  idea  struck  me. 

Did  this  pass  after  your  friends  left  you,  or 
i  were  with  you?— To  the  best  of  my  know- 
Mge  whHe  they  were  there. 

Did  he  stay  after  they  left  you  ?— He  staid 
told  dcpl  .there  all  night 

Was  there  any  thing  else  that  passed  be- 
tween fam  and  him,  that  struck  you  at  the 
time  aA  extrtuirdiDftry  as  to  whatir^as  to  De  doDQ 
ilk  E^jdMuch?— Th«re  was  something  said 
about  the  coiiectora. 

Did  that  paper  of  instructions  nlention  any 
tHias  ^<^  fe^pect  to  any  plan  or  scheme 
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^hich  struck  youf-^Unless  it  was  those  col- 
lectors that  were  to  attend,  and  to  know  their 
sentiments — 

What'  besides  that?^I  cannot  recollect 
just  now. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  by  Fairley  yon 
thought  it  vour  duty  to  check  him  in  ?--I  do 
not  remember. 

Was  there  any  thing  about  Tiolent  mea- 
sures about  to  be  proposed  in  Edinburgh  ? — 
I  think  he  said,  that  some  people  in  Edin- 
burgh,  would  probably  repent  of  their  con- 
duct. 

What  people }    Was  it  the  Friends  of  the 
People  ?— No,  I  did  not  suppose  that. 
'     Who  did  you  suppose  them? — ^I  supposed 
it  was  their  opponents. 

He  left  you  some  printed  ])apers?— Yes. 

What  Mcame  of  those  printed  papers  f— -I 
fare,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge^  a  copy  ef 
a  letter  of  regulations  and  rules  to 
and  my  friends  burnt  the  rest. 

When  did  they  burn  the  rest  ?  was  it  before 
or  since  the  warrant  sent  for  you  to  Stirling? 
—Yes,  in  consequence  of  that  warrant. 

Mr.  Ansiruiher, — ^Now,  before  you  go,  only 
do  recollect  yourself,  and  tell  me  whether 
there  was  no  conversation  between  yon  and 
Fairley,  after  the  company  went  away,  more 
than  what  you  have  stated  ?— No,  I  do  not 
recollect;  it  was  very  near  midnight,  and  I 
went  to  bed  very  soon. 

Now,  I  only  ask  you,  do  you  swear  that  you 
recollect  no  more  of  the  conversation  with 
Fairley,  than  you  have  now  stated  N-I  can 
very  safely  do  it  at  present;  several  things 
may  have  escaped  me,  that,  by  helpmg  my 
veooUoctioB)  I  might  answer. 

Joieph  GurnaU  sworn. 

In  what  employment  are  you  ?— -A  king's 
messenger. 

Pray  do  you  know  a  Thomas  Hardy  in 
iK>ndon?— Yes,  my  tord. 

Were  you  ever  cmpk)yed  vet  searching  his 
house  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of  a  wairant 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  jointly  with  Mr. 
Lanzun,  I  was  to  search  his  noose,  and  seiae 
his  papers. 

Now,  sir,  did' you  see  any  of  Hard/s  pa- 
pers ?— In  the  bureau  of  Hardy's  house,  I  saw 
IIardy*s  papers.  I  found  that  letter  in  his 
bureau. 

When  ?— In  the  momine  of  the  ISIh  of 
May. 

AUxandtr  Mitchell  sworn. 

Lard  Advocate, — ^Mr.  Mitcbell|  where  do 
you  commonly  live? — In  Stirling. 

Were  you  living  there  in  the  month  of 
April  last  ?^ Yes,  fwas. 

was  there  any  society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Paoole  there  N— Yes,  I  was  a  member  of  it. 

Were  you  the  secretavgr  of  it?-— I  sever  act- 
ad  as  a  secretary  of  that  propv ly»  but  as  se- 
tiary  of  the  United  Societies. 

Wlat  societies  were  unitedN-luhnaniock, 
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Gawstone,  Newmills,  Darwell^  and  Strat- 
haven. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tho» 
mas  Hardy? — He  is  designed  a  shoenoaker. 

Has  he  any  other  situation  ? — He  is  secre- 
tary of  a  Corresponding  Society  in  London. 

Did  you,  or  your  society,  or  any  of  these 
societies,  receive  in  April  last,  or  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  any  letter  firom  thb  Mr.  Hardy  ? 
— ^Yes,  a  letter  for  the  society  in  Strathaven. 

What  was  the  purport  of  that  letter? — ^A 
principal  part  of  it  was,  announcing  a  proposal 
for  another  British  Convention. 

Would  you  know  the  letter  if  you  saw  it? 
is  that  like  the  letter  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  bean 
every  resemblance  of  that  letter. 

Now,  sir,  did  your  societies  do  any  Ihing  in 
consequence  of  that  letter  to  your  knowledge? 
-—Yes,  there  was  a  meetine  of  the  United 
societies,  as  I  mentioned  before,  at  Darwell, 
on  the  receipt  of  that  letter. 

What  did  you  do?— The  consideratioB  was, 
if  it  was  proper  to  send  a  delegate  to  that 
convention,  and  it  was  agreed  tnere  should 
be  one  sent. 

Did  that  society  do  any  thing  else  in  conse<- 
quence  of  that? — ^There  was  one  appointed  to 
be  ready  to  be  sent  against  the  time  it  should 
be  called. 

Djjd  they  write  so  to  Hardy,  and  ^ive  him 
any  information  of  it  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

Did  they  write  them  ? — ^Ycs. 

Who  wrote  the  answer? — It  went  in  my 
name. 

Did  you  write  it  ?— Yes. 

Look  at  that  letter,  and  see  if  you  wrote 
that  answer  to  Hardy;  is  that  your  hand^ 
writing  f— Yes  I  recognize  it  to  be  the  same 
from  all  I  can  jodge. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  you 
chose  to  be  delegate  of  the  society  that  was  to 
be  held  in  readiness  ?— I  do  not  conceive  it 
would  be  of  any  direct  use  to  the  Court,  or  I 
would  mention  it;  it  might  be  a  cause  of 
trouble  to  the  gentleman. 

You  are  bound  to.  mention  it.  What  was 
his  name  ? — ^James  Wilson  of  Strathaven. 

Lord  Advocote. — This  letter  is  found  by 
Gurnall,  ISth  Ma^  last,  in  this  gentleman's 
hand-writing.  This  letter  is  of  the  date  that 
Mr.  Onmali  speaks  to. 

[Reads.] 

**  Fellow  citizens ; — ^The  society  at  Strathsi- 
ven  received  your  circular  letter  some  tiaie 
ago,  respecting  another  British  Convention  to 
be  held  in  England,  and  finding  it  would  be 
inconvenient  ror  them  to  send  a  del^ate  for 
themselves  alone,  the  cause  being  much  sup- 
pressed here  by  prosecutions,  which  we  are 
subjected  to  from  the  petty  sheri&  in  our 
neighbourhood,  we  have  united  ourselves  with 
the  societies  in  Kiknaroeck^  Galston,  Nevir- 
mills,  and  Derwall.  Accordingly,  a  naeeting 
of  delegates  firom  these  societiM,  and  that  in 
Strethaven,  was  convened  on  the  first  current^ 
whea  the  measoiBs  met  with  the  fiiUest  ap^ 
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probatioD,  and  a  delegate  was  elected  for  the 
general  convention,  and  a  secreC  committee 
appointed  to  conduct  the  business.  You  urill 
therefore  forward  your  orders  to  us,  when, 
and  where  the  convention  is  to  meet,  with 
su:iy  other  instructions  or  information  you  may 
judge  necessary.  We  shall  instruct  our  dele- 
gates respecting  the  number  and  strength  of 
our  societies,  and  are  happy  to  firaternize  with 
yon  in  any  thine  that  may  tend  to  promote  the 
general  good.~We  remain  yours,  m  the  cause 
of  liberty,  for  the  United  Societies  as  above, 
''Alex.  Mitchsll,  sec. 
'•  Strathaoen,  9th  April,  1794." 

Sent  per  post,  and  addressed  thus, 

*^  Mr.  T.  Haidy,  shoemaker,  No.  9,  Piccadilly 
London.'' . 

Walter  Miller  sworn. 

Ijord  Advocate. — ^You  live  in  Perth,  do  not 
you  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  or  know  of  a  man  called 
Thomas  Hardy?-*-!  have  heard  of  such  a 
man. 

Did  you  ever  receive  any  letters  from  him  ? 
— Never  from  him  directly,  but  I  got  a  cir- 
cular printed  letter  from  hun  by  way  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Was  it  long  before  the  sheriff  of  Perth  took 
you  up,  and  asked  some  questions? — It  was 
not  long,  I  cannot  say  the  time. 

Look  at  that  letter  ?— Yes. 

Look  at  it,  and  see  if  it  is  the  same  ?~I 
have  no  occasion  to  look  at  it  any  more,  when 
I  am  satisfied. 

Be  so  good  to  look  at  that,  and  see  if  you 
ever  saw  that  before  ? — ^Yes,  I  saw  that  too. 

That  letter  is  signed  David  Downie  ? — Yes. 

Is  that,  address  to  you  ? — ^Yes,  certainly  I 
received  it,  and  it  was  seized  in  my  possession 
and  my  initials  are  on  the  back  of  it. 

You  see  in  the  end  of  this  letter,  ''  we  pro- 
pose to  send  one. published  by  the  Courier, 
will  be  pleased  to  send  us  a  parcel  with  your 
address.'' 

What  sort  of  address  was  it  ?— It  was  pam- 
phlets. 

What  sort  of  pamphlets  ?•— Political  Pam- 
phlets, to  be  sure. 

What  sort  of  pamphlets?^!  do  not  know; 
they  were  all  small  pamphlets. 

Was  there  a  printed  circular  letter,  a  small 

fiece  of  paper  came  along  with  this  parcel  ? — 
did  receive  a  circular  letter,  whether  it  came 
at  the  same  time  I  do  not  recollect. 

What  sort  of  a  circular  letter  was  it  ? — ^It 
was  a  circular  letter  from  what  is  called  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  here. 

Do  you  remember  the  purport  of  that  let- 
ter ? — ^The  purport  of  it  was,  to  call  on  the  peo- 
ple to  prosecute  their  endeavours  towaras  a 
reform,  and  that  was  a  thing  highly  proper 
and  necessary. 

Now^  that  circular  letter  from  Hardy,  did 
you  take  any  steps  in  consequence  of  it?— 
Yes, 


What  were  those  steps?— The* commitlee 
conudered  it 

And  what  did  thev  consider  ? — Why,  if  it 
was  a  measure  .resolved  upon  by  the  other 
parties  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  to  adhere 
to  it. 

What  do  they  mean  by  that?— The  purport 
of  it  was,  they  were  to  send  delegates  upon, 
due  determination,  which  they  >could  hot  .tell 
without  consideration  afterwards. 

They  were  to  send  delegates  to  this'conven- 
tion?— Yes. 

Look  at  that  letter,  and  see  if  it  is  like  that  f 
— I  could  not  say  really ;  there  was  a  copy  of 
that  letter  seized  in  Perth ;  I  know  that  it  was 
directed  .to  me. 

What  was  the  size  of  it  ? — ^I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  size. 

Mr.  C/erA:.— Do  you  reraembct  the  time 
when  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Downie  were  seiied 
and  imprisoned  ?— I  mav  remember  <bat  very 
well;  a  few  davs  after  that  I  was  apprehend- 
ed myself,  and  have  lain  in  gaol  ever  since. 
Had  you  any  notice  from  Mr.  Watt,  or  Mr. 
Downie  of  such  a  proposal  as  that-? — I  am 
very  certain  there  was  no  proposal  of  that 
kind.  I  was  a  member  of  all  the  committeea 
at  that  time  existing  in  Perth. 

And  you  never  heard  a  single  word  about 
arms, — 3  or  4,000  ?— No  never  till  yesterday 
nigh^  when  I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper. 

You  said  yoM  were  a  member  of  the  society; 
—Yes,  certainly  so. 

Are  you  a  member  yet?— I  cannot  be  a 
member  while  I  am  in  prison. 

Did  not  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  that 
committee  ? — ^Yes. 
Why  ?— For  some  difference  in  that  society. 
What  was  it  ?— I  suppose^it  is  not  connected 
with  this  cause. 

C(wr^— We  cannot  tell  till  we  hear  it,  it 
may  be  materisd  or  not — ^If  the  Court  will  ob- 
lige me,  I  will ;  but  I  will  not  enter  into  bi^ 
siness  abstract  from  the  cause ;  it  is  not  cox>- 
nected  with  the  cause. 

U^i^iKfs.— My  lords,  if  you  have  no  more 
occasion  for  me  on  this  trial,  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  my  liberty  now. 

Lord  Advocated—The  witness  is  taken  up 
and  imprisoned  under  a  warrant  for  treasonable 
practices,  by  an  act  of  last  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment, suspending  the  act  of  1701.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  your  lordship  to  liberate  him, 
without  an  order  signed  by  6  at  least  of  the 
privy  council. 

WUneu,-A  beg  leave  to  be  heard  a  few 
words — It  is  in  my  knowledge  that  I  was 
taken  up  in  a  most  illeoal  manner,  by  a  war- 
rant from  the  sheriff:  I  have  been  detained 
here  three  months  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  have  received  the  worst  of 
treatment ;  last  night  when  I  went  from  that 
bar,  I  mentioned  to  your  lordship  my  appear- 
ing under  particular  circumstances,  and  beinff 
so  long  %  prisoner^  and  having  met  with  such 
severe  treatment,  it  might  be  thought  I  was 
come  here  at  th9  expence  of  this  panel's  Ufcv 
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to  9W€  my  own  self.  I  was  detennined  to  re- 
fuse dving, evidence,  and  stated  my  objeditm; 
my  iQrd  advocate  told  me  1  waft  act  to  be 
brought  to  trial.  I  know  I  am  entitled  to  my 
liberty. 

Lord  President. — ^What  you  have  reouired 
of  the  Court  we  cannot  do ;  there  must  be  an 
application  to  the  privy  council,  and  upon 
that  apoHcation,  his  majesty's  advocate  may 
be  heara  against  it.  This  court  can  do  nothing 
in  the  business  one  way  or  another.  The  law 
is  open  to  you,  if  you  have  been  oppressed. 
This  is  not  the  way  it  can  be  done;  the 
Court  has  nothine  to  do  with  it  in  this  shape. 

Witness^^l  ask  ope  question;  is  it  not  the 
stated  law  of  the  country,  that  when  a  person 
is  once  admitted  a  witness,  he  is  free  from 
that  criminal  charge;  can  I  be  freed  from  all 
crioainanty'? 

Lord  FresidetU. — Apply  to  your  counsel 
for  advice.  All  this  is  quite  irregular.  The 
Court  cannot  hold  any  more  conversation  with 
you  upon  that  subjeot. 

Lord  Advocate, — We  have  do^e  for  the  pro- 
secution. 

Mr.  Cuikn,-^!  wish  to  trouble  the  lord 
advocate  to  explain  something  concerning  a 
transaction  that  passed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Watt;  I  wish  the  Jury  ma^  see  what 
the  description  and  character  of  Mr.  Watt 
was. 

Mr.  Anstnahsr.-^I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  the  character  of  Mr.  Watt 
canh'emadeevidenceon'Mr.  Downie^s  trial, 
but  still  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection 
to  your  examining  the  lovd  advocate. 

Mr,  Cullen,-^!  wish  your  lordship  to  gtve 
an  account  ot  the  transactions  ana  commu- 
nications your  lordship  had  with  Mr.  Watt, 
regarding  the  subject  of  intended  riots, .  or 
^ith  regard  to  any  thins  of  the  like  kind  f ' 

Lord  Advocat€.-^ln  October  1799,  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Dundas  was  in  the  country ;  at  that 
time  there  was  a  very  general  ak^m,  it  was 
immediately  before  the  parliament  was  called ; 
and  the  militia  were  called  out  upon  nunours 
of  intended  riots,  and  various  disturbances  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Dundas 
had  sevei^l  conversations  with  me,  the  soli- 
citor-general, and  with  Mr.  Pringle,  the  sheriff, 
and  he  mentioned  that  a  person  had  wrote  to 
him  some  short  time  before,  stating  to  him 
that  there  was  a  certain  number  of  people 
associated  in. Edinburgh,  among  whom  a  dan- 

g irons  conspiracy  was  eoing  forward;  Mr. 
undasj  therefore,  desired  me  to  inquire 
sAout  this  man,  to  see  what  kind  of  person 
he  was ;  Mr.  Pringle,  the  sheriff,  made  the  in- 
quiry, and  I  remember  some  short  time  after, 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  when  I  was 
in  the  country,  Mr.  Pringle  tokl  me  he  had 
made  enquiry,  I  believe  of  Mr.  Balfour  the 
bookseller.  The  result  of  our  inquiry  was 
such,  we  thought  we  could  oonBde  m  him  so 
far  as  to  hold  conversations  with  him  on  the 
subject.  When  I  came  to  town  in  November, 
be  sometiuies  came  to  my  house  in  George*s 


square,  and  mentioned  some  things  that  were 
goin§[  on,  and  pve  me  the  names  ef  certaia 
mdividuals.  He  likewise  went  to  the  North 
of  Scotland,  and  wrote  fiom  Dundee  and 
Forfar,  stating  the  situation  of  that  part  of  the 
countiy.  When  I  saw  him  he  gave  me  sopie 
accounts,  which  be  said  he  had  received  dur- 
ing his  journey,  particularly  some  he  had 
received  in  Fifeshire,  or  Forter,  about  a  party 
of  soldiers  from  Chatham,  whokn  be  repre- 
sented as  having  been  seduced  from  their 
duty.  This  appeared  to' me  materiaL  He 
said  tbose  sddiers  were  at  Perth,  and  aiW 
some  correspondence,  they  were  tound  there : 
lord  Adam  Gordon  ordered  them  to  come  to 
Edinburgh ;  when  I  was  informed  they  were 
arrived,  I  went  down  to  the  Abbey,  and  exa^ 
mined  them  all  separately,  in  lord  Adam*s 
presence;  and  his  lordship's  opinion, and  mine 
was,  that  the  information  given  by  Watt  r^ 
specting  them  was  not  founded.  The  soldien, 
at  least,  denied  every  thing  which  had  beee 
imputed  to  them,  by  the  persons  froqiwhom 
Watt  said  he  had  received  the  infonnation, 
and  it  rested  on  the  credit  to  be  given  to  the 
opposite  accounts.  There  the  matter  propped, 
and  I  gave  it  no  more  attention.  He  came 
afterwards  occasionally  during  the  winter,  and 
communicated^  to  me  several  particulars  of  the 
proceedings  of  those  clubs  and  societies,  which 
were  then  meeting  in  Edinburgh ;  some  of  these 
persons  were  then  tried  before  the  court  of 
justiciary. 

It  appeared  to  me,  that  the  persons  I  had 
heard  of  that  composed  tbose  clubs  were,  a 
number  of  them,  m  a  very  low  situation  in 
life ;  and  there  was  clearly  more  money  going 
amongst  them  than  eould,  as  it  appeared  te 
me,  spring  from  their  own  It^bour ;  I  suspected 
it  might  come  from  London,  or  perhaps  from 
France,  and  I  desired  him  to  inquire  particu* 
larly  into  that  circumstance.  Some  tinie  after 
this,  he  wrote  to  me  in  London,  that  ooe  or 
two  persons  knew  something  material,  \riiich 
they  offered  to  divulge,  provided  he  (Watt)coidd 
give  them  a  large  sum  of  money  about  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  some  such  large  sum  ofmoney. 
I  wrote  him  in  reply,  that  I  could  not  comply 
with  such  a  proposition,  but  I  afterwards  paid 
him  30/.,  as  be  said  he  had  accepted  a  hill  in 
^vour  of  one  of  those  n^en  for  thlat  sum.  I 
wrote  to  my  clerk  ^o  pity  it,  and  it  was  paid 
accordingly.  In  the  month  of  May,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  summor,  he  wrote  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  some  provision  for  himself,  which  did 
not  succeed;  and  so  far  as  I  can  charse  my 
own  memory  with  it,  I  never  saw  or  iieard 
from  him  since  July  1793.  If  the  counsel  for 
Watt  had  not  put  the  question  to  me  the  other 
night,  whether  I  did  not  receive  a  letter  from 
him  when  1  was  at  the  duke  of  AthoPs  house, 
kst  September,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to 
me  that  I  did.  I  was  there  the  latter  end  of 
September;  I  have  endeavoured  to  recollect 
as  accurately  as  I  can,  and  I  cannot  reooUect 
having  received  any  such  letter;  bat  I  am 
certain  since  October  last,  I  never  saw  or 
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bean)  9i  biai.  The  next  time  I  lieurd  of  him 
vas  in  th«  meetiog  of  the  Secret  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commoiis,  when  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas  comrannicated  to  ns  the  di^coTeries 
made  here  by  the  sheriff.  I  had  heard  before 
thiSf  and  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Brkish 
Convention,  that  a  citinen  Watt  had  appeared, 
ana  iras  busy  in  the  clubs.  But  it  never  en« 
tered  into  my  head  that  he  was  the  man.  I 
had  before  that  a  great  confidence  in  him, 
and  I  would  have  trusted  him  with  any  thing. 
I  was  perfectly  thunder-struck  when  I  heara 
the  information,  that  this  was  the  man  who 
voluntarily  had  given  Mr.  Dundas  and  me 
these  informations. 

PEFENCB. 

Mr.  C«li<ni.  —  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  ^^ 
When  I  first  heard,  that  I  had  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Downie,  and  appointed  by  the  Court 
to  be  one  of  bis  counsel^  I  felt  myself  under 
very  great  jnerplexitjr. 

The  anxiety  of  mind,  so  unavoidable  when 
standing  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  pri- 
soner  under  trial  for  his  life,  has  been  always 
felt  by  me  so  severely^  that  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  I  have  as  nir  as  in  my  power,  de- 
dined  accepting  the  employment. 

I  felt  niyaelf  more  particularly  distressed 
upon  the  present  occasion,  because  it  was  a  trial 
upon  the  law  of  another  country,  with  which  I 
myself,  have  tittle  or  no  acquaintance.  It  was  a 
trial  not  only  according  to  the  law,  but  ac- 
con&ig  to  the  forms  of  the  law  of  England, 
with  v^ich  I  am,  if  possible,  still  less  ac- 
quainted. 

More  partieularly  did  I  feel  these  difficulties 
press  %^n  my  mind,  when  I  understood  that 
nis  majesty's  counsel,. -distineiiished  as  they 
are  fer  their  learning  and  abuities,  had  found 
it  necessary  tobrin^  down  from  another  coun- 
tiy,  gentlemen  ot  great  consideration  and 
eminence  in  their  profession,  in  order  to  give 
their  assistance  in  the  conducting  of  these 
prosecutions.  I  wish  that  the  situation  of 
those  unfoitunate  persons  who  have  been  now 
bfoogbt  to  trial,  had  been  such,  as  to  enable 
ihem  also  to  bring  down,  for  their  defence  si- 
milar aid  to  that  which  has  beenbroughtupon 
the  other  ^de.  But  unhappily,  that  was  fer 
beyond  their  reach,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
trust  their  defence  to  those  gentlemen  whom 
theCeort  should  assien  to  them  as  counsel. 

Vb4&  all  these  difficuHies,  with  which  I 
felt  myself  surrounded,  the  weight  upon  my 
mind  was  such,  that  I  was  ready  to  shrink 
i^ND  the  task;  and  nothing  could  have  in- 
4amd  me  to  undertake  it,  but  the  respect  I 
ewe  to  any  appointment  with  which  the  Court 
is  leased  to  honour  me,  and  a  resolutionwhich 
I  think  becoming  my  profession,  of  not  re- 
fusing what  little  servrces  I  can  render  to  an 
unfbfftonate  person  standing  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar  of  a  criminal  court,  v^o  desires  my  aid 
and  assistance.  I  have  always  considered  i| 
as  a  painful,  but  as  one  of  the  most  honour- 
Ma  disofaarges  of  my  professional  duty,  to 


^ethktakltD  persons  under  those  ciieiini- 
stances ;  and  it  was  from  these  consider^tiens 
that  I  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  pri3on- 
er  at  the  bar,  and  agreed  to  assist  him  to  the 
best  of  my  power. 

If  any  thing  could  have  added  to  the  anx- 
iety of  my  mmd,  it  was  what  I  came  to  learn 
of  the  character  and  situation  of  this  poor 
man,  whom  I  never  bad  seen,  nor  knew  any 
thing  about,  before  I  was  anpotnted  one  of  his 
counsel.  A  man,  advaneea  in  jrears,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  with  old  age  coming  fast  upon 
him.  A  man,  in  a  creditable  situation,  and 
who  for  many  years  has  been  a  member  of  one 
of  the  most  respeetable  incorporations  of  this' 
city,  with  a  character  perfectlv  unblemished 
and  unimpeached.  Add  to  all  this,  his  hav- 
ing 1^  wife  and  family  of  children;  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  strange,  nay  incredi- 
ble, that  a  person  of  such  a  descripuon,  at  a 
period  of  life  when  innovations  and  commo- 
tions were  surely  no  object  to  him,  could  be 
ffuilty  of  high  treason,  and  enter  into  schemes 
for  the  overthrow  of  that  government  under 
the  protection  of  which,  he  and  his  femily 
were  enjoying  peace  and  security. 

The  more  that  these  things  mive  made  me 
believe  him  guiltless  of  any  such  wiM  and 
criminal  designs,  the  greater  has  my  desire 
become,  to  do  justice  to  his  defence ;  and,  un- 
der all  this  anxiety,  I  much  fear,  my  inability 
to  discbarge  my  duty  properly.  I  will,  how- 
ever, endeavour  to  do  my  utmost;  and  as  I  know 
the  justice  and  candour  of  the  Court  before 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  plead,  so  I  know 
filso  the  integrity,  the  attention,  and  the  hu- 
manity of  the  jury  whom  I  address,  and  that 
they  will  not  only  pardon,  but  amply  supply 
any  defects  of  mine. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  now  brought  befbre 
you  is  a  charpe  against  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  for  the  crime  of  high  treason,  and  vou  all 
know  that  it  is  by  the  Taw  of  England  he  is 
to  be  tried.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Union,  as  was  very  properly  stated  this  mor- 
ning by  the  lord  aavocate,  it  was  judged  ex- 
pedient, and  it  certainly  was  so,  that  with  res- 
pect to  a  crime  of  this  nature,  the  law  of  the 
two  countries  should  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing ;  and;  accordingly,  it  was  agreed  and 
determined,  that  the  law  of  England  should, 
as  to  treason,  be  made  the  law  of  Scotland. 
In  consequence  of  this,  soon  after  the  period 
of  the  Union,  an  act  of  parhament  was  passed 
in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne,  by  which  it  was 
provided,  that  in  time  coming,  such  crimes 
and  offences  which  are  high  treason  or  mis- 
prision of  high  treason  within  England,  shall 
De  construed,  adjudged  and  taken  to  be  high 
treason  and  misprision  of  high  treason  within 
Scotland.  In  sliort,  the  law  of  treason  in 
England  was  made  the  law  which  in  that  par- 
ticular was  to  govern  Scotland  in  time  to 
come. 

I  roust  acknowledge,  geqtleinen,  that  t  feel 
a  considerable  degree  of  diffidence  in  offering 
obsorvatiens  to  you  upon  the  nature  of  the  law 
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of  treason  in  Eneland,  because,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  the  law  of  Ensland  is  what  I  am 
very  little  acquainted  witm  I  have  endesr- 
voured,  however,  since  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  counsel  in  this  case,  to  con- 
sider aiid  peruse,  with  all  the  attention  in  rov 
power,  the  books  of  the  law  of  Bngland  with 
regard  to  treason ;  and  although  i  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  long  quotatioils,  nor  with 
reading  many  passages  from  different  books,  I 
shall  take  the  libert^  of  stating  some  remarks 
with  respect  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  law 
of  treason,  as  far  as  it  can  affect  the  case  now 
under  consideration. 

Gentlemen,  the  great  law  with  regard  to 
bigh  treason  m  England,  is  the  well-known 
statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  3rd;  and  that 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  defining  and  rendering  the  nature  of 
the  crime  of  treason  precise  and  certain.  It 
is  mentioned  by  all  the  different  writers  upon 
the  law  of  England,  that,  anterior  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Edward  drd,  the  law  respecting  treason 
had  been  so  unsettled,  and  undefined,  that 
irequentlv  crimes  of  a  much  lesser  degree  of 
guilt,  had,  notwithstanding,  been  accounted 
treason.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  statute  of 
Edward  drd  was  passed,  proceeding  upon  a  pe- 
tition from  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  mode 
in  which  acts  of  parliament  run  at  that  period; 
and  the  act  itself  declares  what  offences  shall 
in  time  coming  be  adjudged  treason. 

There  are  only  two  branches  of  this  statute, 
which  it  is  in  any  degree  material  for  me  to 
bring  particularly  under  your  view.  The  first 
thing  that  it  declares  to  be  high  treason  is, 
the  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king;.  The  statute  itself,  like  the  others  of 
that  period,  was  written  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  the  words  are  "  compaser,  ou 
ymaginer  la  mort  nostre  seigneur  le  roy." 
It  is  perhaps  singular,  as  has  oeen  well  re- 
marked by  an  ingenious  writer,  that  the  life 
of  every  British  subject  prosecuted  by  the 
crown  for  treason  should  continue  to  depend 
upon  the  critical  construction  of  two  obsolete 
French  words. 

Another  species  of  treason  declared  in  tliis 
act  is,  the  levying  war  against  the  king;  and 
the  statute  provides,  that  when  a  man  doth 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  king,  or 
doth  levy  war  against  the  king,  and  thereof 
be  proveablement,  that  is  upon  sufficient  proof 
attainted  of  open  deed,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  treason.  These  are  the  only  two 
species  of  treason  to  which  I  find  it  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  call  your  attention.  Indeed  the 
first  or  them  is  that  upon  which  the  present 
indictment  is  laid. 

I  must  likewise  observe,  that  the  very  de- 
sign and  purpose  of  thb  statute  was,  to  prevent 
arbitral^  constructions,  as  to  what  was  trea- 
son, and  to  prevent  its  being  in  time  coming 
understood  that  any  thing  was  to  be  adjudged 
treason,  but  that  which  the  statute  had  ac- 
tually declared  and  defined  to  be  such.  And 
I  must  differ  exceedingly  from  those. who 
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thinl&  that  it  was  meant  to  leave  to  judi- 
cial power,  to  enlarge  by  construction,  what 
should  be  held  treason ;  for  I  take  it,  that  this 
is  directly  opposite  to  what  the  statute  had  in 
view.  It  explicitly  declares  and  specifies 
what  should  be  held  high  treason,  and  that 
nothing  else  should  be  considered  as  such, 
and  it  very  anxiously  and  specially  provides, 
that  if  any  other  case,  supposed  treason, 
which  b  not  specified  in  the  act,  shall  happen  I 
to  occur,  the  judges  shall  not  hold  it  to  be 
treason,  till  the  kmg  and  his  parliament  shall 
declare  whether  it  ought  to  be  judged  treason 
or  other  felony.  Thus  careful  was  the  le^s* 
lature  to  render  the  law  of  treason  fixed  and 
certiun,  and  to  provide  that  it^should  only  be 
in  the  power  ot  parliament  itself,  to  extend 
the  law,  and  bring  under  that  description,  any 
other  offence,  which  this  act  had  not  declared  j 
to  be  such. 

In  the  weak  and  unfortunate  reign  of  his 
successor,  Richard  2nd,  many  different  acts  of 
parliament  were  passed,  declaring  a  variety  of 
offences  to  be  treason,  which  were  not  such 
by  the  statute  of  Edward  drd ;  but  all  these 
were  repealed  and  taken  away  in  the  begrn- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  4th,  by  an  act 
which  set  forth,  that  no  man  knew  how  to 
behave  himself,  to  do,  speak,  or  say,  for  doubt 
of  such  pains  of  treason:  and  therefore  de- 
clared, that  in  time  coming,  nothing  should 
be  held  treason,  otherways  than  was  ordained, 
by  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  so  happened,  that  in  succeeding 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  reigns,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  of  Henry  8lh  a  great  variety  of 
offences  were  most  improperly  declared  to  be 
treason,  although  they  could  not,  with  the 
least  shadow  of  reason,  come  under  that  de- 
nomination. But  all  these  were  soon  after 
completely  abrogated  bv  the  statute  of  the 
l8t  of  queen  Mary,  which  again  brought  back 
the  law  of  treason  to  the  footing  upon  which 
it  stood  by  the  25th  of  Edward  3rd. 

I  mention  these  things,  gentlemen,  in  order 
to  show  you,  that  the  great  object  of  the, 
legislature  has  always  been,  to  leave  as  little 
as  possible  to  interpretation  and  construction, 
ana  to  keep  as  defined  and  as  clear  as  might 
be,  what  should  be  held  high  treason ;  so  that 
the  subject  might  have  a  certain  rule  whereby 
to  square  his  actions,  and  to  protect  him  from  , 
arbitrary  prosecutions  for  treason,  whea  in  , 
fact  no  such  crime  had  been  committed. 

Posterior  to  the  act  of  queen  Maiy,  which 
I  have  just  now  mentioned,  some  new  trea* 
sons  were  created  by  statute,  but  they  have       | 
been  chiefijr  of  a  temporary  nature.     T^ore 
were  some  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  one 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd  but  they  expired       , 
with  the  lives  of  those  princes ;  and  there        , 
have  been  none  since,  excepting  those  for  se« 
curing  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  illus-        ^ 
trious  house  that  now  reigns,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  will  long  and  happuy  reign  over  these 
kingdoms.    The  statutes  to  which  I  now  al-        ' 
lude,  however,  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
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touch  upon  tbe  present  question ;  so  that,  in 
short,  the  single  and  only  statute  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  defining  and  explaining  what 
is  to  be  held  high  treason,  is  that  of  the  26th 
of£dwarddrd. 

There  is  a  statute,  indeed,  of  great  conse- 
quence, which  was  passed  some  years  after 
the  happy  Revolution  in  1688,  I  mean  the 
act  of  the  7th  of  William  3rd,  for  regulating 
of  trials  in  cases  of  treason. 

Besides  other  salutary  regulations  which 
the  statute  introduced,  it  provided,  that  no 
person  should  be  indicted,  tried,  or  attainted 
of  treason,  but  upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful 
witnesses,  either  both  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  oae  of  them  to  one,  and  aoother  to  another 
overt  act  of  the  same  treason.  It  farther  pro- 
vided, that  if  two  or  more  distinct  treasons  of 
different  kinds  should  be  charged,*  one  wit- 
ness to  prove  one  of  them,  and  another  wit* 
ness  to  prove  another  of  the  said  treasons, 
should  not  be  held  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
treason  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  And 
a  third  provision  of  the  act  was,  that  no  evi- 
dence shall  be  admitted  or  ffiven  of  an^  overt 
act,  thlit  was  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment. These  are  some  of  the  important  re- 
gulations established  by  this  excellent  statute; 
and  there  will  be  occasion  for  you  to  give 
some  attention  to  them  in  considering  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  adduced  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  you  a 
view  of  the  statute  law  upon  this  subject,  I 
must  now  observe  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
present  indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with 
the  first  species  of  treason,  which  is  that  of 
compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king ;  and  it  will  ^  with  you  to  consider, 
whether  the  overt  acts  that  are  laid,  amount 
to  that  crime. 

It  is  not  indeed  pretended  by  the  prose- 
cutor, that  he  can  establish  agamst  the  pri* 
eoner  the  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king,  agreeable  to  the  terms  of 
the  statute !  but  you  are  told,  that  there  is 
known  in  law,  what  is  called  constructive 
treason,  or,  in  other  words,  a  treason  not  to 
be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  raised 
np  by  interpretation  and  implication.  Thus, 
levymg  war  against  the  king  is  one  of  the 
species  of  treason  in  the  statute  of  Edward 
Srd. ;  but  a  mere  conspiracy  to  levy  war, 
without  war  actually  levied,  is  not;  and, 
therefore,  to  reach  such  a  conspiracy,  it  haa 
been  held,  that  although  not  ^iing  under 
the  second,  it  falls  under  the  first  branch  of 
the  act,  as  a  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king. 

It  seems  to  be  this  species  of  constructive 
treason  that  is  meant  to  be  charged  against 
the  prisoner ;  and  with  respect  to  construc- 
tive treason  in  general,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  in  its  very  nature,  it  is  of  a  dan- 
gerous tendency,  and  such  as  ought  never  to 
be  listened  to,  nor  adnutted,  without  atleaat 
the  utmost  <;atttion  and  circumspection.    Ai 


I  said  before,!  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
quoting  many  authorities,  but  I  must  take 
the  Hberty  ofhere  laying  before  you  a  single 
passage  from  a  most  respectable  author—  I 
mean  sir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief  justice  of 
England,  a  man  not  less  eminently  distin> 
guished  for  his  high  integrity,  than  for  his 
great  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  law ;  and 
in  his  history  of  his  pleas  of  the  Crown,  in 
speaking  of  constructive  treason,  he  uses  the 
following  words,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
read  to  you. 

After  mentioning  the  great  mischiefii  that 
were  brousht  in  by  constructive  treason,  he 
says : — **  Now  although  the  crime  of  niffh 
treason,  is  the  greatest  crime  agpnst  ikiUi, 
duty,  and  human  society,  anrf  brmgs  with4t 
the  greatest  and  most  fatal  dangers  to  the 
government,  peace,  and  happiness  of  a  kin^ 
dom,  or  state,  and  therefore  is  deserved^ 
branded  with  tne  highest  ignominy,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  penalties  that  the  kw 
can  inflkt :  yet  by  these  instances,  and  more 
of  this  kind  that  mi^^ht  be  given,  it  appears. 
1st,  How  necessary  it  was,  Uiat  there  snould 
be  some  fixed  and  settled  boundary  for  this 
great  crime  of  treason,  and  of  what  gr^^  hn* 
portance  the  statute  of  85th  Edward  Srd  was, 
m  order  to  that  end.  Snd,  How  dangerous  it 
is  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  that  statjiite^ 
and  to  multiply  and  enhance  crimes  into 
treason  by  amoiguous  and  general  words,  as 
accroeching  of  royal  power,  subverting  of 
fundamental  laws,  and  the  like;  and,  Srd^ 
How  dangerous  it  is,  by  construction  and 
analogy  to  make  treasons,  where  the  letter  of 
the  law  has  not  done  it:  for  such  a  method 
admits  of  no  limits  or  bounds,  but  runs  as  far 
as  the  wit  and  invention  of  accusers,  and  the 
odiousness  and  detestation  of  persons  accused, 
will  carry  men.'' 

These  are  the  sound  and  wholesome  admo* 
nitionsof  this  great  lawyer  and  judge,  who,  as 
you  see,  gentlemen,  from  the  passage  I  have 
now  read  to  you,  points  out,  m  strong  and 
forcible  terms,  the  imminent  mischiefs  and 
daneers,  necessarily  resulting  from  tbe  to6 
readily  giving  way  to  treasons  by  con- 
struction. 

But,  gentlemen,'  while  I  give  you  this  cau* 
tion,  m  the  words  of  the  venenble  judge 
whom  I  have  quoted,  I  am  not  upon  that 
account  to  say  to  you  that  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land there  is  no  such  thing  as  constructive 
treason.  I  do  not  pretend  to  impose  upon 
you  so  idle  a  doctrine ;  for  I  mean  to  be  can^ 
did,  an^  as  far  as  my  knowledge  will  enable 
me,  I  wish  to  state  to  you  fairly,  what  I  con* 
ceive  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  law. 
There  undoubtedly  has  been  admitted  and 
sancdoned  by  law,  what  is  termed  construo*> 
tive  treason ;  and  accordingly,  a  conspuacy  to 
levy  war  against  the  king*  althoueh  such  war 
not  being  actually  levied^  could  not  come 
under  that  article  of  the  sUtuie  of  levying 
war,  has,  by  a  certain  construction  and  inter* 
pretation,  been  held  to  come  under  tt»e  first 
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bnuicli  of  th«  act  of  compaMutig  afld  inUgio- 
ids  tbo  death  of  the  king. 

This,  jgentleoMad^  aa  I  have  already  re- 
mark^  is  that  species  of  oonstractive  Irea^- 
BOD,  of  which  the  prisoner  is  here  accused. 
He  it  not  charged  with  any  direct  attempt  to 
imasine  or  bring  about  so  honrid  a  purpose ; 
but  ne  is  charged  with  what,  it  is  saia  is  to  be 
GODStnied  a  compassing  or  imagining  of  the 
Idtts't  death.  It  rests  upon  this,  that  there  is 
uxS  to  have  been  here  a  conspiracy  to  levy 
war,  against  the  king.  If  war  had  been 
actaaU^  levied  it  might  perhaps  have  amonnt- 
od  to  direct  treason,  unoer  the  second  branch 
of  the  statute  of  Edward  drd;  but  it  being 
only  charged  as  a  conspiracy,  or,  in  other 
words,  •  mere  design  and  intention  never 
catried  into  effect,  so  the  aim  of  this  prosecu* 
4kB  is  to  lead  you  to  believe,  that  it  ia  by 
conatraction,  that  species  of  the  i^me  which 
is  detoibed  to  be  the  compassiilg  and  intagtA* 
iiM|  tiie  death  of  the  kan^. 

Upotft  tins  constrocticm,  a  conspifaey  lo 
levv  war  against  the  king,  is  supposed  and 
understood  to  be  immediately  tending  to 
thtt  compassing  or  imagining  bis  death,  be^ 
eane  it  is  ft  conspiracy  to  do  that,  which  mey 
nooesaarify  atkd  unavoidably  involve  the 
safety  of  the  king's  perso^  or  even  his  sacred 
lift*  Now,  I  admit  that  a  Gonspiracy  te  kvy 
war,  teken  in  the  seosei  \x$  which  I  have  now 
stated  it,  may  be  held  a  compaseing.  ov  ima« 
gnivg  the  ieath  of  the  king,  so  as  to  bring  i« 
to  be  treason  under  the  first  branch  of  the 
ataluti.  Bat,  gentlemen,  I  do  l^  leave  to 
aay,  and  I  do  not,  in  niy  humble  conception, 
tbaak  that  i  speak  it  without  authority^  that 
theMia>  here  a  very  great  and  important  dk- 
tioctea  to  be  madei  highly  meritiag  your  eon- 
sUhratioB. 

If  the  conspiracy  to  levy  war  be  in  itself  of 
Mch  a  uature,  that  the  object  of  it  is,  directly 
and  iBiBiediattely,  towards  the  person  of  the 
kn^  then  I  will  readily  admit,  that  asreeable 
Intherfwceived  4onsts>iction  of  the  ttsw^  it  ie 
to  bo  held  a  compassiag  of  imaginioig  the 
dattb  of  the  kingy  and  asay  therefore  be 
beought  under  the  first  branch  of  the  sfalute 
of  treasons ;  but  while  I  admit  this,  I  must  at 
the  same  time  take  the  liberQr  of  sayings  that, 
with  regard  to  eoinphaeies  to  levy  wary  there 
IB  a  neoessity  fer  distinjmihiiig,  and  for  view<^ 
ing Shaking  iivtwo  dffibrent  characten  an4 
capadiiea. 

I»tha  first  plaoei  ttoe  king  is  to  be  eonai^ 
dared,  ae  in  his  royal  person  at  the  head  of 
bi«  0»vemmenty  and  in  whose  personal  safety, 
tlie  F^aoe,  the  good  ovder^  and  the  sarm^ky  of 
tka  whole  country  is  neeessarfly  im^olved/ 
¥iewkig  him  in  this  light,  any^  antempt  of 
eoflSfrfMC^,  or  intention  to  levy  war^  di^ 
tmaitf  ainaed  agamst  the  pei^on  of  the  king,  ki 
^wicked  design  to  destroy  the  whole  bonds 
^  ei^il  eecisty.  I  readily  admits  tfiat  it  i» 
eitiMSly  founded  ii^  sound  sease^  and  sapponod 
by  elear  uudMMiltiof^ that  such  aceuspma^  €0 
le^  wir,  aMy  bajuitly  deemed  high 


as  eojtipassinfl;  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
long,  under  the  first  branch  of  the  statute  of 
95th  of  Edward  3rd. 

But,  in  the  second  plaee,  gentlemen,  there 
is  another  and  a  very  different  character  in 
which  the  kine  is  to  be  considered,  and 
which  arises  from  his  being  that  ]Murt  or 
branch  of  that  constitutk>n,  to  which  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  state  is  entnisted.  This 
has  been  justly  termed  tlie  royalcapacity,or  the 
nmesty  of  the  crown,  at  contradistinguiahed 
from  toe  royal  persoii  of  the  king.  1 1  is,  m  short, 
the  auUiority  of  the  king  in  etecutii^  the 
tows^  and  it  runs  through,  and  pervades  evciy 
branch,  and  every  gra&tion  or  the  eaeeutive 
eovemment,  from  the  very  highest,  to  the 
Smes t  and  most  inconsiderable.  In  this  view, 
even  actnal  resistance  to  the  royal  authority, 
and,  still  more,  the  intention  or  desiau  to 
resist  it,  is  considered  in  a  veiy  diffeient^gbt, 
and  as  an  o£fence  of  an  infinitely  leas  degree, 
than  where  it  is  more  directly  a  oOns)|»raey  to 
levy  war  against  the  king,  immediately  ta 
afiect  his  royal  person. 

There  is  no  occaaieik  for  6ur  het^  eBletiag 
into  any  disentsion  respecting  Um  degree  <m 
criminality  that  may  attach  to  aetoal  resist 
ante  in  different  circumstances  to  civil  auth»- 
rit^ ;  but  what  I  beg  leave  to  sayy  and  thai  to 
which  I  request  your  attention,  is,  that  even 
iu  those  cases  whlere  war  aetually  levied  might 
be  held  treason,  yet  a  mere  inientkHi  or  cod- 
apiracy  to  levy  s^h  war,  does  not  involv«  the 
erime  of  compaseing  or  imagining  the  death 
of  the  kbag,  unless  the  commotion  or  insnr* 
rection  so  intended,  be  such  as  is  aimed 
against  the  person  of  the  king,  and  not 
merely  against  his  authority  or  reg^  capacity. 
If  the  insurrection  ha»  been  raised,  or  war 
actually  levied,  it  mav,.  uuder  the  statute  of 
Edward  3rd  be  high  treason,  but  if  it  be 
merely  a  contpbraicy  to  ralae  an  insurrection^ 
or  a  purpoea  or  intention  to  levy  war,  in  order 
to  resist  aone  branch  of  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  state,  or  some  offieer  of  tha 
crown,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  a  mere  con- 
spiraqr,  or  a  mere  intention  to  levy  thaty  baa 
not  been  held  or  understood  to  constitute  tftie 
crime  of  high  Ureaaon. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  I  may  not  he  gup- 
posed  to  £iy  down  this  doctrine  witheuC  uu* 
tharity,  I  must  be  pardoned  ibr  bringfaig  under 
your  view,  what  is  staled  by  two  very  dislua- 
guished  and  eminent  lawyers^  who  have 
treated  of  this  aul^ct. 

The  one  of  them  is  from  a  book  wihieii  I 
think  »  one  of  the  best,  and  it  is  ona  of  the 
latest  upon  the  law  of  high  treason,  I  mean 
that  wntten  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  who^afWv 
mentiomng,  that  vrw^  iamrrectioa  iataoded 
against  the  pevsoa  of  the  king,  amouuto  %o 
levymg  war  whhia  the  statute^  adds  Autber» 
that  every  cDnapimty  to  levy  war  for  these 
purpoaea,  though  not  treason  within  lh« 
chiuse  af  levying  war,  ie  vet  ati  overt  ac« 
witk&ii  tin  other  daaae  or  eompaaaiQg  tb« 
king'a  te%  booiUBe  the»] 
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be  elected  by  numben  and  apen  force  with- 
out manifest  daaser  to  his  peraon. 

After  statiog  Ais,  he  in  the  next  section 
proceeds  and  says,  **  Insurrections  in  order 
to  throw  down  iQl  indosures,  to  alter  the  es- 
tablished law,  or  change  religion ;  to  enhance 
the  (vice  of  aU  labour ;  or  to  open  all  prisons ; 
all  risings,  in  order  to  effect  these  innova- 
tions,  or  a  public  and  general  concern,  bv  an 
armed  force,  are,  in  construction  of  law,  high 
treason  within  the  clause  of  levying  war. 
For,  though  they  are  not  levelled  at  the  per- 
son of  the  kins,  they  are  against  his  royal 
nuyesty.  And  besides,  they  have  adirect  ten- 
dency to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and 
to  destroy  all  property,  and  all  government 
too,  by  numbers  sjid  an  armed  force.  Insur- 
rections, likewise,  for  redressing  national 
ipievances,  or  for  the  expulsion  oi  foreigners 
la  genend,  or  indeed  of  any  single  nation 
Ikvkig  hefe  under  the  protection  orthe  king, 
or  for  the  reformation  of  real  or  in»s;inary 
evils  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  which  the  in- 
surgents have  no  special  interesl^risings  to 
effect  these  ends,  by  foioe  and  numbers,  are, 
by  construction  of  law,  witliin  the  clause  of 
levying  war.  For  they  are  levelled  at  the 
king's  crown  and  royal  dignity.'' 

Then  ho  goes  on,"in  the  next  section  of  his 
treatise,  to  mention  a  rising  in  the  16th  of 
Charles  1st,  which  was  in  order  to  surprise 
and  seize  archbishop  Laud ;  and  after  explain- 
ing the  circumstances  of  that  case,  he  m  the 
foilowing  section  says;  **  But  a  bare  conspi- 
racy for  effecting  a  rising  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections 
and  in  the  next,  b  not  an  overt  act  of  com- 
passing ^he  king's  death;  nor  will  it  come 
under  any  species  of  treason  within  the  S5th 
Edward  3rd,  unless  the  rising  be  effected. 
And,  in  that  case,  the  conspirators,  as  well  as 
the  actors,  will  all  be  equally  guilty.  For,  in 
hi^h  treason  of  all  kinds,  all  the  participes 
crtminU  are  principals." 

*'  It  must  be  admitted  that  conspiracies  for 
these  purposes  have  been  adjudeed  treason. 
But  those  judements  were  founded  on  the  tem- 
porary act  of  ISth  Elizabeth,  which  made 
compassing  to  levy  war,  declared  by  printing, 
writmg  or  advised  speakings  high  treason, 
during  the  life  of  the  Queen. 

**  There  was  an  act  in  the  ISth  Charles  Snd 
to  the  same  purpose,  on  which  some  prose- 
cutions were  founded ;  but  that  act  expired 
^ith  the  death  of  the  king.'' 

You  see  liere,  gentlemen,  this  learned  and 
respectable  judee,  a  man  of  great  eminence 
ana  character,  laying  down,  m  clear  and  ex- 
plicit terms,  the  veiy  distinction  which  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  maintaining.  It  is  the 
distinction  between  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
aimed  at  the  royal  person  of  the  king,  and  a 
conspiracy  to  effectuate  a  rising  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redressing  some  grievance,  whether 
real  or  supposed,  or  of  whatever  nature  it  may 
be.  In  snort,  every  conspiracy^  whidi,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  necessarily  expose  Uie 
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person  of  the  king  to  danfler,  may  be  held 
treason.  But  it  is  admitted  by  every  lawyer 
who  has  treated  of  the  sulyect^  that  levymg 
war  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  is  against  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  even  to  conspire  this, 
although  such  war  be  not  actually  levied,  is 
yet  treason.  Another  kind,  however,  is 
against  what  is  called  the  majesty  of  the  king, 
or  against  him  in  his  regal  ciqwcity ;  and  the 
mere  conspiracy  to  levy  this,  if  not  actually 
levied,  is  not  treason,  because  it  cannot  by 
construction  come  up  to  be  a  compassing  or 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  so  as  to  fall 
under  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  it  may  be  an  arduous  matter 
inaeed  to  sav  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  if 
vou  do  not  nx  it  in  the  very  way  that  is  done 
by  the  learned  judge,  whose  words  I  have 
just  now  read  to'^ou.  If  any  farther  latitude 
IS  to  be  admitted.  I  do  not  know  what  there 
is,  that  may  not  be  construed  into  a  conspi- 
racy to  levv  war,  so  as  by  forced  implication 
to  be  held  a  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king.  An  intention  or  design  to 
resist  or  obstruct  any  one  branch  of  the  civil 
authority,  or  executive  power  of  the  state, 
may  be  said  to  have  a  more  or  less  immediate 
tendency  in  its  consequences  to  endanger  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  that  way,  by  a 
very  strained  construction,  may  be  accounted 
a  compassing  the  death  of  the  King. 

It  is  fearful  even  to  figure  the  dangers  and 
mighty  evils  to  which  this  might  lead.  If  we 
do  not  draw  a  clear  line,  there  b  no  saving- 
how  far  it  will  reach ;  and  this  may  cail  to 
your  mind,  the  wise  admonition  I  r^  to  you 
from  lord  Hale.  '*  How  necessary  it  is,  tnat 
there  should  be  some  fixed  and  settled 
boundary  for  this  great  crime  of  treason; 
and  how  dangerous  it  is,  by  construction  and 
analogy,  to  make  treasons,  where  the  letter 
of  thelaw  has  not  done  it;  for  such  a  method 
admits  of  no  limits  or  bounds,  but  runs  as  far 
as  the  wit  and  invention  of  accusers,  and  the 
odiousness  and  detestation  of  persons  accused 
will  carry  men.'' 

Besides  what  I  have  read  to  you  from  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  tliere  is  one  other  authority 
which  I  must  beg  leave  to  state,  and  it  is  that 
of  another  very  eminent  and  respectable 
judge,  I  mean  sir  John  Holt,  who  was  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's-bench  in 
England,  during  the  reign  of  king  William. 
He  presided  at  the  trials  of  several  different 

Eersons  who  were  accused  of  the  crime  of 
igh  treason  afler  the  Revolution;  and, 
amongst  others,  in  the  case  of  sir  John  Friend, 
who  was  tried  for  being  concerned  in  a  con* 
spiracy  against  the  king,  and  to  restore  the 
Pretender. 

In  that  case,  vfhen  summing  up  the  evi- 
dence to  the  jury,  lord  chief  justice  Holt  lays 
down  the  law  in  the  following  words :  **  Then 
there  is  another  thiilg  that  sir  John  Friend 
did  insist  upon,  and  that  is  matter  of  law: 
The  statute  of  S5th  Edward  3rd.  wa9  read, 
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which  is  the  great  statute  about  treasons ;  and 
thai  does  contedn  divers  spedes  of  treason, 
and  dieclaties,  what  shall  be  treason.  Oftt 
treason  is,  the  compassing  and  imagining  the 
de&th  ofthe  king ;  another  is  the  levying  war : 
Now,  says  he,  here  is  no  war  actually  levied ; 
and  a  bare  conspiracy  or  design  to  levy  war, 
does  not  come  within  this  law  against  treason. 
Now,  for  that,  I  must  tell  you,  if  there  be  only 
a  cohispiracy  to  levy  War,  it  is  not  treason. 
But  ff  the  design  and  conspiracy  be  either  to 
kill  the  kini^,  or  to  depose  him,  or  imprison, 
dr  put  any  force  or  restraint  upon  him,  attd 
the  way  and  method  of  ejecting  of  theses  is 
\iv  hvying  k  War ;  there  the  consultation  and 
ihe  cohspirtkcy  to  levy  a  war  for  that  purpose, 
ii  Mgh  treason,  though  no  War  be  levied ;  for 
such  consultatioYi  and  conspiracy  is  an  oven 
act,  ii^roving  the  compassing  the  death  of  the 
kin^  which  is  the  fir^t  treason  mentioned  in 
the  statttte  of  ttie  S5th  of  fidward  the  3lrd.  For 
the  wordi  of  that  statute  atie,  that  if  any  man 
fltlall  contpass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
king.  Now,  because  a  nian  designs  the  death, 
deposition,  or  destruction  of  the  kine,  and  to 
ttiat  design,  asrees  and  consults  to  Kvy  war, 
and  tfhis  shouM  not  be  high  treason  if'^a  war 
be  not  actually  levied,  is  very  strange  doctrine, 
and  the  Contrary  has  always  beenneld  to  be 
Jaw.  Thert  may  a  War  be  levied  without  any 
design  Upbn  thfe  kins's  nerson^  or  endangering 
of  it,  which  if  aetually  levied  is  high  treason; 
btit  a  bare  designing  to  )evy  war,  without 
ihore,  will  not  be  treason;  as,  for  exampfe^  if 
persons  do  assemble  themselves,  and  act  with 
force  in  opposition  to  some  law  which  they 
thfhk  inconvenient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get 
ft  Repealed,  this  is  levying  a  war  and  treason, 
tridOgh  put))iosing  and  designing  it,  is  not  so ; 
when  they  endeavour,  in  great  numbers,  with 
force  to  make  some  reformation  of  their  own 
lieads.  without  pursuing  the  methods  of  the 
law,  that  is  a  levying  of  war,  and  treason; 
but  the  purposing  and  designing  it,  is 
«ot  so.'^* 

In  this  clear  and  perspicuous  manner  is  the 
law  laid  down  by  this  learned  judge.  It  would 
be  easy  for  me  to  produce  to  you  various 
otW  authorities  to  the  same  purpose,  from 
those  w'ho  have  treated  of  the  criminal  law  of 
England;  but  t  am  unwiUing  to  detain  you. 
I  have  read  to  you  the  words  of  lord  chief 
Justice  Hoh,  who  presided  in  the  various  trials 
for  high  treason,  after  the  Revolution  in  1688; 
and  I  havereadto  you  the  words  of  Mr.  justice 
Foster,  who  sat  as  judge  in  the  trials  for  trea- 
son aflerthe  rebellion  1745,  and  from  that 
circumstance  had  hb  attention  so  particularly 
caclled  to  this  branch  of  the  criminal  law,  that 
he  afterwards  wrote  a  very  learned  and  excel- 
lent treatise  upon  the  subject.  And  gentie- 
men,  you  find  these  distinguished  ana  emi- 
nent judges  laying  down  that  very  distinction 
to  whicli  I  am  hmnbly  requesting  your  atten- 
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tion ;  and  whteh  is>  that  whore  tht:  wAr  ur  Ym 
levyed,  is  sdm«d  direeUy  agamst  tht  pcnreon  of 
the  kit%^  to  oidtfr  to  ietiirone,  or  to  defMae 
him,  thfifn  a  toniplmcy  to  tevy  such  ia  war, 
is  treason ;  but  where  the  purpose  is  merely 
to  make  some  reformation  with  force  and 
numbers  without  pursutni  the  methods  of 
the  law,  there,  although  the  actual  levying 
such  war  is  treason,  yet  a  eonspimcy  to  do  so, 
or,  ii^  other  words,  the  purposing  and  design* 
ing  it,  is  not  so. 

After  having  thus  endeavoured  to  e&avty 
to  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  tmporttmt  ilietinetion 
whieh  I  have  been  here  eiplaiuing,  I  must 
now  beg  leave,  gentlemen,  to  odi  your  atten- 
tion to  another  prindple  imtfding  the  law  of 
treason;  and  it  is  a  pnncipte  the*  more 
strongly  d^tt&nding  your  eonsideratioo,  be- 
cease  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  great  moment  in 
the  present  ease. 

In  other  crimes,  a  design  to  eommit  the 
crime,  an  intention  or  pur]^)ee  of  the  mind  lo 
perpetrate  it,  or  even  some  step  taken  towaids 
the  commission  of  it,  does  not  constitute  the 
crime  itself.  An  intention  to  oommit  theft 
or  murder,  however  it  may  tnaik  the  gitilt  of 
the  mmd,  yet  while  remaining  a  bare  intention 
it  is  not  viewed  in  the  same  lig^t,  nor  dmws 
ailerit  the  punishment  of  the  law^  as  if  the 
guilty  purpose  bad  been  earned  into  el^. 
and  the  cnme  aetually  commined. 

In  the  crime  of  hig^  treaimi,  howevel^  the 
case  Is  ditferent ;  wml  there  the  rule  is>  reftmlBt 
rtptOaiurpro  fticte.  In  treaSoti,  tiie  cirettm> 
stance  to  be  regarded  is^  the  intention  of  the 
mind.  It  is  ttie  purpose  and  design;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  geil^  heart,  tiuil  is  in 
this  crime  the  oliject  ofpuni|^bi!ieiit.  Atecor* 
dingly,  it  b  the  traitorously  conqmSMlng  and 
imagming,  that  constitutes  the  offiance,  and 
the  overt  acts  are  only  viewed  as  ^  evidence 
of  the  traitorous  intention. 

So  clearly  is  this  the  principle  of  the  law, 
that  if  a  person  was  to  put  to  death  the  km^, 
the  indictment  against  him  ifOuhl  be  laid, 
not  for  committii^  that  most  airedoas  act, 
but  it  would  be  laM  against  him  for  compas- 
sing and  ima^nine  the  death  of  the  king;  alvd 
the  killing  of  tiie  Ein^  would  be  the  overt  act 
to  prove  the  eomiiassmgand  imagining  of  it. 
After  the  restoration,  wiiea  the  Regicides 
came  to  be  tried  for  the  murder  or  king 
Charles  1st,  the  indictment  was  not  laid,  moa 
their  having  put  the  king  to  death ;  bnt  tney 
were  charged  with  tmitorewislycompassine  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  ana  the 
taking  off  his  head  was  laid  as  one  of  the 
overt  acts. 

This  is  well  staled  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
where  he  says,  ^  The  indictment  must  charge 
that  the  "dejendant  "did  traitorously  com|»a8S 
and  imagine.  Sec,  and  then  go  on  and  charge 
the  sevcnrat  eveit  acts  as  the  means  etUflkjyeA 
by  liie  defendant,  ^r  executing  has  tranorons 
purposes.  For  the  comipassing  is  considered 
as  the  treason,  tire  t)vert  acts  as  the  meana 
madetise  of  to^cftcftiialethelnteDittons  amd 
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immnatioaB  ptibi^  \mf%.  Apd,  tfaqr^or^ 
ia  tSe  cue  of  th«  Reekide^  fhe  indictment 
cbnrg^  tbat  thcgr  dia  tnitorous^  compass 
aop  imaoDe  the  aea^h  of  tbe  king.  And  the 
t^iiiung  olfhis  head  was  laidy  among  others^  as 
aa  overt  act  of  compassing ;  And  the  person 
who  was  supposed  to  have  given  Ih?  stioko, 
wr»9  convicted  on  the  same  indictmept*' 

And  a  little  afterwards,  b^  adds,  <<  The  sta^ 
tute  of  treasons  hath  with  great  pr^prie^  re- 
tained the  rule,  VohtUas  pro  facto,  U  consi- 
der^th  the  wicked  imaginations  of  the  heart 
lu  the  same  degree  of  guilt,  as  if  carried  into 
actual  execution,  from  the  moment  meaaures 
appear  to  have  been  taken  to  rendef  them 
efi^ctnsd/' 

In  the  crime  of  treason,  therefbrei  the  law 
considers  and  looks  to  the  wicked  imaginations 
of  the  heart;  and  the  overt  acts  sue  onty  the 
indications  and  evidence  of  the  traitorous  pur- 
poae.  From  Uns  it  necessarily  follows,  and  it 
ueaerves,  gentlemen,  your  particular  attention* 
tbat  in  any  charge  for  high  treason,  and  in 
considering  the  overt  acts  laid,  and  the  proof 
brought  in  support  of  them,  the  great  and  im- 
portant object  must  be,  to  weigh,  with  the 
moat  cautious  deliberation,  the  nature  of  the 
ov^rt  acts,  and  judge  how  W  they  are  such  a/s 
carry  a  conviction  to  the  mind  of  a  jury,  of 
th^  wicked  and  traitorous  puroose  in  the  per- 
son accused,  of  compassing  ana  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king. 

Gentlemen^  I  must  entreat  your  attention 
tp  this,  for  it  is  of  great  importance.  You  see 
tha  principle  of  the  Uw  i3,  that  it  is  the  trai- 
torous purpose  of  the  ipind,  which  ak>ne 
constitutes  the  offisnce.  The  overt  acts  are 
only  stated  as  proofs  of  that  traitorous  pur- 
pose, and.  therefore,  the  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered Is,  the  nature,  the  amount,  and  import 
of  the  overt  acts;  and  whether  they  anord 
coropleat  and  eonvinoing  proof,  that  they 
must  and  can  only  have  proceeded,  from  the 
wicked  and  guilty  intention  of  compassing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king. 

In  the  present  ease,  the  species  of  treason 
charged  is,  the  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king,  and,  tnerefore,  the  overt 
acta  must  be  such  aa  necessarily  to  prove  that 
eharge.  The  overt  act  can  be  of  no  sort  of 
canseqnence,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  can  connect 
with  ana  prove  the  malicious  compassing  and 
imagining*  An  overt  act  amounting  to  tmy 
thmg  less  than  this,  can  be  of  no  avail.  It 
may  show  a  seditious  purpose,  or  may  amount 
to  an  offence  of  some  other  kind;  but  where 
it  ia  laid  in  support  of  an  indictment  for  com- 
passing and  imagining,  it  must  necessarily 
ap^ly  to  that,  or  otherways  can  be  of  no 
wei«iiih  proof  of  the  charge.  In  short,  the 
wk^ed  purpose  of  the  heart  constitutes  the 
erime;  and  a  ^ury  must  be  sure  of  that 
wicked  purpose  m  the  person  accused)  before 
they  can  oonvict. 

Atehoyigh  I  hava  said*  gentlemen)  that,  in 
other  crimes,  the  intention  or  guilt  of  the 
mind  diM^  oat  cePHil»te  the  offiweej  wd  ^t 


it  is  requisite  the  intention  boactuaUf  cabled 
into  efiect,  yet  I  must  at  the  same  time  o1^ 
serve,  that  in  all  crimes  whatever,  the  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  guilt  in  the  mind,  e&aej^- 
tially  varies,  and  changeathe  extent  or  the  of- 
fence. ThuSi  in  homicide,  it  totally  depend^ 
upon  the  intention  of  the  heart,  whether  it  i^ 
to  be  deemed  any  crime  at  all  j  Qr>  if  a  crime, 
then  of  what  nature  tbat  crime  ia.  The  effect 
is  the  same,  for  the  man  is  killc4;  but  tbe 
person  who  killed  him,  may  be  ginlty  or  inno- 
cent, according  to  circumstances.  If  he  ha^ 
killed  him  hy  innocent  misfortune,  or  in  ne« 
cessaiT  self  defence,  he  is  guilty  or  no  crime. 
If  he  nas  killed  him  onlv  upon  provocation, 
and  in  sudden  passion,  he  is  guilty  only  of 
manslaughter.  If  he  has  kilted  nim  of  design 
and  from  malice  prepense,  es  malitia  prsfcogir 
tatoy  it  is  tbe  atrocious  crime  of  foul  and  oe- 
liberate  murder.  The  whole  colour  and  con>- 
plexion  of  the  offence,  in  short,  shiAs  and  va- 
ries according  to  the  degree  of  guilt  in  the 
heart,  from  which  it  proceeds. 

In  treason,  however*  as  I  have  already 
shown  ^ou,  the  very  essence  of  the  crime  lies 
wholly  in  the  wicked  purpose  or  intention. 
It  ia  not  necessary,  as  m  other  crimes,  tbat 
the  nurpose  be  carried  into  efiect,  but  the 
yeij  neart  is  to  be  k)oked  into,  and  if  tbe  d<t~ 
liberate  and  wicked  purpose  is  found  there,  it 
is  the  crime  of  treason.  The  law  requires*  in- 
deed, tha^  the  traitorous  purpose  must  be  m^ 
nifested  prowahlement  by  open  deed ;  that  ^s 
to  sa^,  by  overt  acts  sufficiently  proved;  but 
as  it  IS  the  criminal  purpose  that  is  the  object 
of  punishment,  so  the  overt  acts  are  only  the 
manifestation  of  the  traitorous  intention,  and 
are  not  to  be  regarded  nor  held  of  any  weieht, 
excepting  in  so  fiir  as  they  amount,  to  clear 
manifest  and  unequivocal  proofs,  of  the  wicked 
purpose  of  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king. 

My  lord  chiey  ustice  Coke,  in  the  3rd  part 
of  his  Institutes,  where  he  treats  of  the  crime 
of  high  treason,  frequently  repeats  the  maxina, 
Aclui  non  JmcU  reum  niii  metu  $U  rea.  It  is 
not  the  deed  that  makes  the  guilt;  but  it  is 
the  guilty  mind  that  constitutes  the  crime. 
You  are  to  look,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  the 
intentions  and  imaginations  of  the  heart.  You 
are  to  consider  the  overt  acts  only  in  so  far  as 
they  may  manifest  the  wicked  intention.  You 
are  scrupulously  to  weigh  the  overt  acts^  and 
consider  whether  they  afford  proof  of  that 
wicked,  deliberate,  and  malicious  purpose  of 
the  heart,  and  whether  they  carry  home  V> 
your  own  minds  and  consciences  a  clear  and 
full  conviction  of  the  compassing  and  imagin- 
ing the  death  of  the  king,  which  is  the  crin^ 
charged  in  this  indictment. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon 
this,  and  have  enforced  the  more  earnestly 
the  prinoiples  I  have  stated,  because  I  think 
they  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  case  suoh 
as  the  present.  In  every  indictment  where 
tbe  species  of  treason  charged  is  the  com* 
piling  or  imagining  the  death  of  t^ie  king. 
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^he  overt  acts  laid,  must  be  such  as  clearly 
prove  and  manifest  that  traitorous  purpose. 
This,  as  your  own  good  sense  will  at  once  sug- 
gest to  you,  must  be  a  very  nice  and  delicate 
matter.  Hard  it  is,  to  dive  into  the  recesses 
of  the  human  heart ;  and  yet,  till  you  dp  this, 
and  see  it  in  the  clearest  and  fullest  ligfit,  you 
are  not,  as  men  of  honour  and  integrity,  enti- 
tled to  conclude,  that  guilt  is  proved,  nor  to 
consign  your  fellow  citizen  to  that  punishment 
"which  is  due  to  those  only  who  are  truly  guilty 
of  the  crime  that  is  charged. 
'  And  this  leads,  gentlemen,  to  a  considera- 
-lion  which  I  deem  of  great  importance,  and 
which  regards  the  nature  of  overt  acts,  as  re- 
quisite to  support  an  indictment,  where  the 
cnarce  is,  the  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king. 

There  may  occur  certsdn  times  and  situa- 
tions, where  circumstances,  which  in  them- 
selves are  seemingly  very  slight,  may  yet 
justly  be  held  such  overt  acts,  as  clearly  and 
conclusively  to  prove  and  demonstrate  the 
traitorous  purpose.  But  while,  as  I  shall  im- 
mediately show,  this  not  only  may  be,  but  at 
certain  periods  actually  has  been  the  case; 
yet,  upon  the  other  hand,  there  may  full  as 
certunly  exist  periods  and  conjunctures, 
where  it  would  be  dangerous  and  perilous  in 
-the  extreme,  from  any  circumstances  or  anv 
overt  acts,  other  than  those  of  the  most  infai- 
lible  and  unambiguous  kind,  to  form  the  con- 
clusion of  guilt. 

I  think  I  may  well  and  successfully  illus- 
trate this,  by  taking  a  very  short  review  of 
the  trials  for  high  treason,*  since  the  glorious 
•era  of  the  Revolution  in  1688.  After  king 
William  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  his 
reign,  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  over- 
turn the  government,  and  there  were  even 
fiome  conspiracies  for  the  assassination  of  the 
king.  In  like  manner,  afler  the  illustrious 
house  of  Hanover  was  happily  seated  on  the 
throne,  different  efforts  were  made  by  the  ex- 
iled family  and  their  friends,  to  excite  rebel- 
lion, and  restore  the  house  of  Stuart.  This 
produced,  first,  the  rebellion  1715,  soon  after 
-the  accession  of  George  1st,  and  afterwards 
the  rebellion  1745,  during  the  reign  of  his 
late  majesty,  king  George  2nd. 

Almost  the  whole  cases  that  have  occurred 
of  trials  for  high  treason  since  the  vear  1688, 
have  arisen  from  the  many  repeate(j,but  most 
fortunately  unsuccessful  endeavours  of  the 
exiled  family  to  recover  the  throne.  In  these 
trials,  much  argument  and  discussion  seem  to 
have  taken  place,  regarding  the  overt  acts  re- 
quisite for  proving  the  compassing  or  imagi- 
ning the  death  of  the  kin^ ;  and,  in  many  of 
these  cases,  facts  and  circumstances  appa- 
rently very  slender,  have  yet  been  held  suffi- 
cient to  manifest  the  traitorous  purpose. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  tire  you  with  going 

through  a  number  of  different  cases.    I  shall 

take  one  as  an  example  of  the  whole,  and  it 

is  the  case  of  lord  viscount  Preston,  who  was 

•  tried  in  the  year  1690,  upon  an  indictm^t 
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for  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of -the 
king.  His  lordship  and  two  other  gentlemen 
had^  procured  a  smack  to  transport  them  to 
France,  but  were  stopped  before  they  got  wit 
of  the  river  Thames,  and  their  papers  seized. 
Amone  the  papers,  was  found  a  scheme  in- 
tended  to  be  laid  before  the  French  kinig,  or 
his  ministers,  for  invading  the  kingdom  m  fa- 
vour of  the  Pretender,  with  many  letters, 
notes,  and  memorandums,  all  pending  to  the 
same  purpose.  Lord  Preston;  late  at  night, 
went  into  a  boat  at  Surry  stairs,  in  which  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  smack  that  was  to  convey 
him  to  France,  but  was  seized  before  be  had 
got  out  of  the  river. 

Upon  his  trial,  lord  Preston  insisted  that  no 
overt  act  was  proved  upon  him  in  Middlesex, 
where  all  the  overt  acts  were  laid ;  for  he  was 
taken  with  the  papers  in  the  county  of  Kent 
But  the  Court  told  the  jury,  that  if,  upon  the 
whole  evidence,  they  did  believe  that  his  lord- 
ship had  an  intention  of  going  into  France, 
ana  to  carry  those  pa^rs  thither  for  the  pur- 
poses charged  in  the  indictment,  his  taking 
boat  at  Surry  stairs,  which  are  in  Middlesex, 
in  order  to  go  on'  board  the  smack,  was  a  suf- 
ficient overt  act  in  Middlesex.  Every  step 
taken  for  those  purposes,  was  an  overt  act ; 
and  accordingly  the  jury  found  him  guiltjr. 

Here  you  see,  that  this  seemingly  trivial 
and  slight  circumstance  of  his  taking  boat  at 
Surry  stairs,  was  held  a  sufficient  overt  act  of 
the  treason  charged;  but  then,  you  will  re- 
mark, gentlemen,  that  there  bein^  a  clear,  de- 
finite, and  unambiguous  object  in  view,  and 
to  which  the  overt  act  was  to  be  applied,  so, 
every  step  taken  for  accomplishing  that  ob- 
ject, was  an  overt  act  demonstrating  the 
traitorous  purpose.  Nothing  less  than  depo- 
sing and  destroying  the  kin^  could  be  the  ob- 
ject in  view ;  for  tne  restoring  the  Pretender 
was  utterly  incompatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion and  safety  of  the  king  upon  the  throne. 
The  papers  and  letters  found  upon  lord 
Preston  clearly  demonstrated  what  was  in- 
tended ;  for  they  were  written  in  prosecution 
of  certain  determinate  purposes,  which  were 
all  treasonable,  and  then  in  contemplation  of 
the  ofienders.  Any  step,  therefore,  even  the 
taking  boat  at  Surry  stairs  to  go  into -France, 
was  an  overt  act  sufficiently  plain  and  mani- 
fest As  my  lord  Holt  said  to  the  jury :  **  If 
any  one  can  design  innocently  to  go  to  France 
at  this  time  of  the  day,  with  such  papers  and 
in  such  a  manner,  I  leave  to  the  jury's  con** 
sideration.*' 

I  mieht  go  through  a  great  variety  of  other 
cases  of  treason  that  have  occurred  since  the 
Revolution,  but  it  is  altogether  unnecessary,  as 
they  would  only  illustrate  the  same  thing. 
In  all  of  them,  the  invariable  object  has  been 
to  restore  the  exiled  family  to  the  erown,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  depose  and  dethrone  the 
king  in  possession.  The  purpose,  therefore, 
was  certain  and  determinate,  so  that  not  even 
a  doubt  could  be  entertained  about  it;  and 
when  that  was  the  case^  ov^rt  acts,  even  of  the 
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slightest  kind,  might  be  held  sufficient,  it 
being  impossible  that  any  steps  towards  resto- 
ring the  Pretender  could  mean  any  thing  less 
than  deposing  the  king. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  most  unjust 
and  unfair,  to  infer,  that  circumstances  equally 
slight,  should  be  held  sufficient  overt 
acts,  where  the  situation  is  widely  diffisrenty 
and  where  there  is  no  such  clear  and  deter- 
minate object  to  connect  with  a  traitorous  pur- 
pose. In  order  to  fix  the  existence  of  the 
traitorous  intention,  it  is  necessary,  that 
there  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  proof  that 
the  object  in  view  is  clearly  and  certfdnly  to 
affect  the  person  of  the  king.  Without  evi- 
dence of  such  certain  and  determinate  object, 
it  must  be  unjust  to  suppose  a  traitorous  pur- 
pose, or  to  hold,  as  overt  acts,  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  have  had  for  their 
object,  something  exccMling]^  different  from 
any  such  most  wicked  and  criminal  design. 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  thing,  indeed,  and 
would  be  bringing  the  liberty  and  seairity  of 
the  subject  into  a  most  perilous  condition,  if, 
upon  the  bare  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
a  design  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  overturn 
the  government,  any  jury  was  to  interpret 
into  overt  acts  of  treason,  facts  and  circum- 
stances, which,  if  there  be  no  such  object  in 
view,  may  be  cither  in  themselves  altogether 
innocent,  or  at  least  infinitely  less  criminal, 
•than  to  deserve  the  denomination  of  hieh 
treason.  It  becomes  you,  therefore,  gentle- 
men, and  it  is  a  duty  which  you  owe  to  your- 
selves and  to  your  country,  to  proceed  with 
the  nicest  caution  and  circumspection.  Be- 
fore you  admit  circumstances  in  the  conduct 
of  any  man,  as  overt  acts  of  a  treasonable 
purpose  in  bis  mind,  you  must  be  well  as- 
sured, and  have  indubitable  proof,  that  there 
did  exist  a  certain  and  determinate  object,  to- 
wards accomplishing  which  these  overt  acts 
tended ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  was  a 

•  fixed  purpose  of  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king.  Nay,  more,  you  must  see 
that  object  clearly  connected  with,  and 
brought  home  to  the  person  accused;  for 
otherwise  you  cannot  fix  upon  him  the  trai- 
torous purpose,  let  the  existence  of  the  scheme 
be  ever  so  certain. 

I  am  much  afraid,  gentlemen,  I  have  de- 
tuned you  too  long  with  these  general  obser- 
vations respecting  the  law  of  nieh  treason. 
Happily  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this 
country,  we  are  little  acquainted  with  trials 
of  this  kind,  and  the  subject  being  new  to 
you.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to 
explain,  as  clearly  as  in  my  power,  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
treason,  so  far  as  any  ways  material  for  the 
'  consideration  of  the  present  case.  I  shall 
-  now  proceed  to  oflfer  you  some  observations 

•  upon  the  evidence  which  you  have  this  day 
heard;  and  the  attention  with  which  you 
hdve  hitherto  honoured  me,  induces  me  to 

.  hope  that  you  will  patiently  listen  to  what  I 
have  ji^t  to  say. 


GentlemeD,  you  have  beard  the  rodict- 
ment  against  the  prisoner  read,  and  you  have 
heard  it  recapitulated  and  enlarged  upon  by 
the  counsel  for  the  crown.    It  is  very  long, 
and  I  will  not  tire  you  now  by  going  over  the  s^ 
veral  parts.    I  huve  already  observed,  that, 
though  branched  out  into  a  great  number  of 
di£Eerent  articles,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the 
only  species  of  treason  charged,  is  that  of 
compassing  or  imagining  the  de^th  of  tiie 
king.     Not  being  accustomed  to  this  very 
proux  form  of  indictment,  I  find  mvself  lost 
and  bewildered  in  its  verbosity  and  endless 
repetitions.     I  presume,  however,  that  the 
various  articles  or  counts,  into  which  it  is 
branched  out,  are  meant  as  setting  forth  so 
many  different  overt  acts  of  the  species  of 
treason  charged.    In  place,  therefore,  of  fol- 
lowing the  indictment  minutelv,  I  shall  now 
confine  myself  to  those  particulars  which  the 
prosecutor  seems  chiefly  to  have  rested  upon, 
as  the  overt  acts  in  support  of  his  chargCt  and 
to  which,  accordingly,  the  proof  whicn  he 
has  this  aay  brouelrty  has  been  directed. 

The  first  branch  of  the  evidence  adduced 
on  the  nart  of  the  prosecution,  was,  as  you 
were  tola,  to  explain  and  point  out  to  you  the 
nature  and  the  spirit  of  the  measures  of  that 
meetine  called  the  British  Convention,  which 
was  held  here  some  Ume  in  the  end  of  last 
year.    Evidence  was  introduced,  likewise,  re- 
specting the  objects  of  a  society  held  in  Lon- 
don, c^led  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
cie^,  and  you  have  had  printed  papers  and 
letters  produced  to  you  regarding  certain 
proceedings  of  that  society.    And  the  great 
purpose  of  all  this  evidence  is,  to  connect  to- 
getner,  as  intimately  as  possible,  the  views 
and  objects  of  that  society  in  London,  with 
those  of  the  British  Convention,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Scotland. 
<il  must  remark,  gentlemen,  that  in  all  this, 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  have  taken  a 
very  wide  and  extraordinary  range.    Societies 
in  two  distant  and  different  parts  of  the  united 
kingdoms,  are  thus  endeavoured  to  be  blended 
together^  although  composed  of  individuids 
totally  different;  and  every  measure  adopted 
by  the  one,  is  not  only  tA  be  supposed  the 
measure  of  the  other,  but  every  the  most 
wild,  frantic,  or  intemperate  proposal  or  ex- 
pression of  any  rash  individual  in  the  one,  is 
not  only  to  fix  that  character  upon  the  whole 
of  that  numerous  society  to  which  he  belong 
but  at  once  to  transfer  and  to  contaminatiB 
with  the  same  character  a  distinct 'set  of  men 
at  several  hundred  miles  distance. 

I  will  not  detain  you  by  going  through 
the  papers  which  were  produosd,  and  which 
you  this  day  have  heard  read,  but  Imust  take 
the  liberty  of  ofiering  some  general  remarks 
upon  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  what  weight  or  influence  it  ought 
to  have  upon  your  minds,  in  considering  the 
case  of  the  unfostunate  prisoner  at  die  bar, 
whose  life  is  now  in  vour  bands. 
It  is  a  fiu:t  well  known  to  all  ofyou,  that 
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for  ft  number  of  yean  pftit  there  have  been 
floftoy  persons  who  have  thought  that  there 
were  abuses  requiiiag  correction,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  certain  reforms  in  the  oonsti* 
tution  of  parliament  was  neoessaiy.    Whe- 
ther this  opinion  be  well  or  ill  founded^  I  do 
not  think  it  in  the  least  desree  materul  for 
spo  to  inquiry  nor  would  it  be  proper  heie  to 
enter  into  such  a  discussion.    I  shall  he  al« 
lowed  to  say,  however^  that  it  is  an  opinion 
which  has  at  least  extensively  prerailea,  and 
has  been  coontenanced  and  supported  by 
many  persons,  not  only  of  the  highest  rank 
and  most  resnecUble  characters,  Imt  men,  as 
sealously  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  go- 
yerament  and  constitution  of  this  country,  a$ 
any  in  the  kingdom.    It  has  been  repeatedly 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  parliament,  and  it 
has  been  an  object^  zealously  puraued   by 
many  societies  and  bodies  of  men  in  different 
parte  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  for  a  course  of 
years  past,  without  iDcurrinjg  the  censure  or 
meeting  with  any  check  from  sovemment 
Indeed,  while  men  act  upon  an  opinion,  of  the 
justiGe  of  which  they  have  an  honest  convic- 
tion, and  while  tbev  pursue  that,  in  a  per- 
fectly  &ir,  legal,  and  constitution^  way,  it  ia 
impossible,  that  in  tliis  free  and  happy  coun- 
try, thejr  can  meet  with  either  censure  or  le- 
frehentton. 

I  h^ve  said  thus  much,  geatfemen,  because 
I  wish  you  to  remember  and  keep  it  in  your 
view,  that  ev«y  man  who  is  friendly  to  re- 
form, aad  even  rcakxis  for  promoting  it,  b 
not  i^on  dbat  account,  tp  be  set  down  as  a 
l^esson  entertaining  hostile  intentions  against 
the  law  And  government  of  the  country. 
These  ei*  many  persons  warmly  attached  to 
reform,  whose  views  are  not  only  the  most 
pure,  and  whose  hwe  of  the  oonstitutmn  is 
not  only  the  most  thoroughly  sincere;  but 
who,  from  their  prery  ardour  for  pmerviiiug  the 
icopistitution  in  its  utmof  t  purity,  cherish  the 
idea,  of  reform^  and  pursue  the  completion  of 
il  with  enthusMstic  aeaL    Whether  their  idea 


analeafaastly  r^uestof  you  to  remember, 
IhaA  those  who  are  friends  to  reform,  are  not 
vpqn  that  acQOunl  U^  he  supposed  or  pne- 
jumed  cinemifs  to  ^e  cnnsUhition;  for  if 
you  did,  you  would  rashly  involve  in  that  de- 
acri«lioa»  not  qpiy  inany  hnnwt,  eincere,  and 
pelMneioing  men,  hut  also  some  of  the  most 
puiML  the  meet  ionlighleiiedf  and  the  moat  ex- 
alted characters  i»'  (his  naUon. 

A949  gpnlkmsn,  I  must  beg  leare  to  go  a 
tttkle  te3ier,and  while  frou  ane  to  he  camfol 
flfOttOH^^iime,  that  mm,  heeause  theyaie 
jneiHls  to  fifonp,  am  tbenafoie  hostile  Id  go- 
fi^mmenf^  I  MMSi  enlieat  of  ymi  also  to  reA^, 
tfiat  in  SQcieffes  or  asfiemUice  of  men,  you 
line  not  to  coochide,  that  the  eataivagBBt,  the 
wSd,Ar  the  intemperate  ofiBioaa  nod  ideas 
of  some,  are  the  opinioaB  imd  ideas .  of 
onij  «ther  penea  of  nrhicb  the  eociety 
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lor  meeting  may  he  composed.  In  sU 
such  numerous  assembUei^  there  will  oAea 
shoot  up  violent  and  turbulent  spirits, 
whom  the  more  sober  and  moderate  n^y  for 
a  tune  be  unable  to  resist;  but  because  soch 
intemperate  men  may  for  a  while  rule,  and 
give  tne  colour  of  their  own  minds  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting,  it  would  be  hard 
to  condemn  the  whole,  in  one  indisaimmate 
heap,  and  so  involve  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  Let  every  roan  be  responsible  for 
hUnself  alone.  In  common  fairness,  and  in 
justice^  we  ought  to  separate  and  discrimi- 
nate; and  tilla  man  is  proved  to  be  himsdf 
guilty,  do  net  let  us  involve  him  in  the  guilt 
of  another. 

We  have  heard  much  to-day  of  what  passed 
m  the  meeting  at  the  Globe-tavern  m  Ja- 
piuary  last,  and  of  the  proceeding*  at  Chalk 
farm  upon  14th  April.     I  am  eiceedingfy  ftr 
from  wishing  to  vindicate  those  meetmgs, 
and  still  less  will  I  attempt  to  justify  tbeir 
wild  and  extravs^gant  proceedings;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  I  am  willing  to  believe, 
that  there  must  have  been  many  individuals, 
who,  however  well  disposed  to  support  the 
cause  of  reform  to  a  certain  extent,  would 
never  have  adopted  any  violent  and  inconsi- 
derate ideas  of  tne  leaders  of  those  meetings, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  th^  had  seen  any 
such  forther  pursued,  or  about  to  be  seriously 
carried  into  effect,  would  at  once  have  resisted 
them  with  their  utmost  force,  and  if  unsucoess- 
ful  in  that  resistance,  woidd  instantly  have 
relinquished  and  abandoned  a  society,  whose 
measures  were  not  calculated  to  promote  re- 
form, but  to  produce  anarchy  and  copfiiBion. 
You  have  been  told,  gentlemen,  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  last  year,  and  in  the  befuh 
ning  of  the  present,  the  ohiect  of  the  diiEenHit 
societies  for  reform,  came  to  assume  «  new 
appearance.    The  obtaining  a  reform  of  the 
representation  in  narliament,  was  stiU  held 
out  as  the  ostensible  pretext,  while*  in  &ct, 
as  we  are  told,  more  daring  aod  criminn)  de- 
signs were  secretly  in  view.    In  short,  it  is 
said,  the  plan  was,  to  assemble  what  was  to 
be  called  a  General  Convention,  to  be  ^em- 
posed  of  delegates  from  various  sncietaes, 
meetings,  and  assemblies  of  men  in  diArent 
parts  of  the  kusgdom,  and  which  w«^  inteofled, 
forsooth,  to  sui^rsede  the  House  of  Conunnis 
in  its  representative  capncitv,  and  to  fueumo  10 
itself  all  the  fiinctiotts  and  powers  of  n  na- 
tional legislature. 

If  there  really  did  ^ist  so  daring  a  deaign, 
it  was  not  less  wicked  end  criminal,  than  niad 
and  absurd  in  the  wtmme.  It  could  spii^ 
np  only  in  the  hcaio  of  persons  that  warn  in- 
sane, and  could  not  senously  exist  in  tfan  ig- 
tional  mind  of  any  seber  thinking  man.  Ike 
wild,  and  intemperate  language,  and  wocned 
ings  of  the  Globe  tanein,  wd  Chalk  fom 
meetings,  might  mdeed  justly  awaken  the  at- 
tention Of  ^vemment,  and  nsight  tender  it 
wise io keep*  watdiful  eye  over  eooh  men, 
and  to  take  the  requisite  jnsasmaa  for  pre- 
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ventiDK  thtt  geftenil  coovoidoo^  whidi»  if  it 
sfaouUbe adttsttd by  so intempante a apirity 
might  be  produRtiTe  of  danierow  came* 
quenoeB.  But  while  I  may  teooily  admh  this, 
I  imist  at  the  same  time  own,  9entlemcai» 
that  tied  in  my  own  mind  such  a  love  and 
veneration  for  our  czodle&t  oonstitutiony  and 
I  place  such  confidence  in  ihejjoodsenseof  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  their  fiiU  con- 
▼ictma  of  the  Uessin^  of  tiiat  government 
luider  which  they  live,  UMt  I  cahswcdy  suffer 
myself  to  entertain  an  idea  that  this  proposed 
gmetal  convention,  even  if  it  bad  asBembled, 
which  it  never  did,  would  ever  have  given 
thctr  coacumnce  stnd  support  lo  any  nie»- 
sniea  inimioal  to  govemme^  or  have  gone  a 
suq^  step  farther  than  to  taloe  &ir,  iepd,  waA 
constitutional  OMasures  for  reaewii^  their 
a|Hp3icatioas  to  parliament  lor  obtaming  a 
morm. 

I  beg  leave  to  say  aj^n,  gentlemen,  that  I 
am  very  fiur  £rom  wishiiD^  or  attempting,  to 
justify  the  proceedings  at  the  Olobe  tavern 
or  at  Chalk  ftrm ;  or  in  short  of  any  such 
meetings;   and  I  think  |Dveroment  acted 
catttioiisly  and  wisely  in  using  means  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  general  oonvention.    Bat, 
however  prudently  government  might  act,  in 
this  respect,  you  will  lemembcr,  also,  that 
the  general  convention  never  did  assemble; 
and  leanaothelp,  therefore,  thinking  it  ra^ 
ther  hard  to  coiidude,  witn  any  certainty, 
what  weuld  have  been  the  proceedings  and 
the  resolutions  of  that  assembly,  if  they  had 
ever  been  brought  together.    What  nmy  be 
a  sitlficient  cause  of  alann  as  to  what  possibly 
might  happen,  oan  tie  no  just  ground  for  con- 
ckraing,    that   what  was  dmded  certainly 
would  have  happened,  hail  the  convention 
met.    I  feel  a  persnasisin  in  my  msnd^  na^,  I 
liave  not  a  doout,  that  if  that  conventmn  nad 
ever  assembled,  and  if  there  were  any  persons 
who  had  formed  dangerous  or  crimmal  de- 
signs, they  would  have  found  their  views 
completely  ihuSmted  and  disappointed.  When 
the  crisis  arrived,  and  when  it  was  to  be  fi* 
nally  resohnsd  what  measures  were  to  be  pur- 
med,  reason  and  good  sense  must  have  pre- 
vailed ;  and  all  the  an^  expiesaons,  and  all 
the  hasty,  rarfi,  and  mtempeiato  resolutions 
and  'pabtications   which    bad   been  before 
sent  forth^  would  have  vanisbed,  as  sound 
and  Ally,  signifying  nothing.    When  brought 
to  the  briiHc  of  9ie  precipice,  they  would 
have  paused,  and  wiser  and  cooler  men, 
with  that  irresistible  influence,  which  the 
dictates  of  soniid  reason  must   ever  com- 
mand,  would  have  taogbt  them  that  the 
exoellem   oonstitutmn    rnideT    which    they 
lived,  would  be  bnt  ill-exchanged  for  anarchy 
and  confusion;   that  this,  however,  would 
be   the   too  •certain    result    of  any   rash 
attempt  to  substitute  another  fn  iu  place ; 
that  any  requistte   and  salutary   reforms, 
wotdd   be  best   attained  by  those   known 
and   legal   means  which   the  constitution 
itself  had  provided;    that  tbev  demands, 
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tf  jnsl  in  themselves^  wonld  nitimafcdty 
be  complied  with;  that,  m  the  mean 
vdiile,  they  should  leam  to  value  that  peaoe» 
security  and  happiness  which  they  eiyoyed ; 
and  not,  hy  impatient  and  inconsiderate 
violence,  tear  to  pieces  the  whde  ft^nricof 
government,  and  involve  themselves  and  Uieir 
oountiy  in  confusion  and  disorder. 

Beaaonins^  so  sound  and  so  convmcing^ 
would  infaffibly  have  prevailed;  and  at  any 
rate,  I  surely  mi^  at  kbsX  say,  that  it  would 
be  unfoir  to  form  any  unfavourable  conclusion 
as  to  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  a  convention,  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted never  did  assemble.  The  very  purpose 
of  this  intended  convention,  seems  to  have 
been,  to  know  and  to  collect  the  sentiments 
of  the  friends  of  reform  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  kingdom;  and  as  there  is  no  dcobt  that 
the  views  of  men  were  ezoeedindy  difoent, 
both  as  to  the  extent  of  any  Mtorm  to  be 
soi^t,  and  as  to  the  manner  and  time  of  ap« 
plying  for  it,  so  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  to 
presume  that  the  eonventbn  would  have 
come  to  any  criminal  resolutions;  and  still 
more  uqjust  to  presume  that  every  set  of  men 
who  thought  of  sending  delegates  to  that  eon* 
vention,  had  no  other  view  nor  purpose,  then 
to  supersede  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
assume  all  the  fiinctbns  and  powers  of  that 
assembly. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  have  dwelt 
too  long  upon  this;. and  I  should  not  have 
thouffht  it  neoeasaiy  to  say  so  much  if  we  had 
not  Ais  day  heard  at  such  length  of  the  pro>k 
ceedings  at  the  Globe  tavern,  and  at  Chalk* 
form,  with  the  view  of  assimilating  the  spirit 
and  purposes  of  tiwse  meetings,  and  of  the 
intend^  general  convention,  with  that  of 
some  of  the  meetings  and  sodettes  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  m  this  country. 

For  this  reason,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  to 
trotdde  you  with  the  observations  I  have  sug^ 
nested,  m  order  that  you  might  not  be  apt  to 
form  too  hasty  concmsions;  that  you  mq^t 
not  be  led  to  suppose  criminal  designs  without 
the  clearest  proof ;  that  you  might  not  trans* 
for  the  guilt  of  one  man,  or  of  one  set  of  men, 
to  another;  but  that  you  might  distinguish, 
and  careflmy  consider^  what  is  the  real  naSure 
and  amount  of  the  offence,  and  whether  even 
the  being  guilty  of  that  offence,  is  brought 
home  to  thS  person  accused } 

With  regaid  to  the  prisoner  now  at  the  bar, 
he  was  no  member  of  the  London  Corvss- 
ponding  Society,  nor  had  he  any  concern  in 
the  proceedings  either  at  the  Glebe  tnmk 
or  at  Chalk  farm.  Indeed,  no  such  tldi^  is 
even  pretended ;  and  as  to  his  having  been  a 
member  of  that  meeting  called  the  British 
Convention,  which  assembled  at  Edinburgh 
in  December  last,  you  wiU  remember,  that 
this  day  when  I  opposed  the  admitthig  any 
proof  of  that,  I  was  told  by  tbe  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  that  they  md  not  ease  whether 
Ihey  proved  Mr.  Downie  a  member  of  tbe 
British  Conventei  or  not,  because  ali  they 
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wished  for,  nvas  to  show  you  what  they  were 
pleased  to<»ll  the  genius,  the  spirit,  znd  the 
views  of  that  meeting.  In  short  they  did  not 
mean  to  criminate  him  on  that  account;  and 
indeed  thev  could  not,  because,  in  the  prose- 
cutions before  the  court  of  justiciary  against 
certain  persons  for  having  been  in  that  con- 
vention, the  crown  had  sulduced  Mr.  Downie 
as  a  witness  in  support  of  that  prosecution ; 
and  bavins  there  given  his  evidence  fairly,  he 
could  not  be  himself  prosecuted  for  that  of- 
fence. 

After  having  laid  before  you  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  British  Convention,  the 
next  thine  endeavoured  to  be  proved,  was, 
th&t  after  tnis  convention  had  been  dispersed 
by  my  worthy  and  respectable  friend  the  lord 
provost,  in  some  place  where  they  had  as- 
sembled in  Edinburgh,  they  again  presumed 
to  meet  in  another  place  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town,  and  which  place  being  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  magistrates,  the  sheriff 
went  there,  and  again  dispersed  them.  After 
this  second  dispersion,  you  have  heard,  that  a 
number  of  these  people  went  to  a  Mason 
Lodge  in  the  Canongate,  where  they  held  a 
sort  of  meeting,  and  afterwards  once  or  twice 
assembled  somewhere  else.-^You  have  been 
forther  told,  that  there  was  formed  what  was 
called  a  Committee  of  Union,  consisting  of 
delegates  from  the  different  societies  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  the  object  of  this 
committee  was,  to  carry  on  the  purposes  of 
reform.  This  Committee  of  Union  being 
rather  numerous,  named  a  small  sub-commit- 
tee, which  was  called  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  of  this  Committee  of  Wavs 
and  Means,  Mr.  Downie,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  was  a  member. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  bej;  leave  to  repeat 
a^ain^what  I  formerly  said, — that  I  have  no 
wish  or  desire  to  vindicate  those  attempts  to 
continue  such  meetings,  after  thev  had  been 
checked  and  disapproved  of  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  I  am  very  far  from 
commending  that  spirit,  and  you  may  fix  what 
blame  you  please  upon  it ;  but  you  will  take 
care  that  out  of  your  dislike  and  disapproba- 
tion of  that,  vou  do  not  so  a  step  beyond 
what  you  ought  to  do,  ana  connect  it  with 
what  it  has  no  real  connexion,  I  mean  the 
crime  of  high  treason.  I  dare  to  say,  that 
there  were  many  Friends  of  the  People  in  that 
Committee  of  Union,  who  had  not  even  an 
idea  of  employing  force  and  arms  asainst  the 
government  of  the  country.  They  nad  it  im- 
pressed  on  their  minds,  that  a  reform  was  ne- 
cessary; and,  in  the  breasts  of  some  violent 
.zealots,  there  might  perhaps  lurk  even  crimi- 
l^al  designs ;  but  I  firmly  believe,  that  in  the 
great  multitude  of  them,  there  was  not  even 
the  most  distant  idea  of  trying,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  compel  that  which  they  wished.  As 
to  their  perseverins  and  continuins  to  meet 
tn  spite  of  tiie  lora  provost  and  the  Bheriff, 
they  most  certainly  did  exceedingly  wrong; 
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but  what  is  the  amount  of  that  wrong?  Let 
it  be  punished  acf:ording  to  its  d^;ree  of  de- 
merit ;  butj  from  that  cu'cumstance  of  their 
meeting  pnvately,  when  they  could  not  do  so 
publicly,  do  not  conclude  that  these  men 
were  intending  high  treason.  Do  not  confound 
two  things  which  are  perfectly  separate  and 
different.  Let  the  boundaries  of  crimes  he 
kept  clear  and  distinct.  Let  each  meet  with 
its  proper  punishment,  but  do  not  mistake 
one  for  another,  nor  construe  into  high  trea- 
son, an  offence  that  is  infinitely  less  criminal. 

It  will  not  be  said,  that  any  proceedings  in 
this  Committee  of  Union  were  more  cidpable 
than  those  of  the  British  Convention,  vrhich 
was  dispersed ;  and  you  have  seen  gentlemen 
that  the  measures*  of  that  convention  were 
not  construed  to  be  high  treason.  Margarot, 
Gerrald,  and  others,  vmo  were  active  in  that 
convention,  were  brought  to  trial  before  the 
high  cdurt  of  justiciary :  and  the  crime  charg- 
ed against  them  was  not  treason,  but  only  se* 
dition.  Had  it  been  treason,  we  should  have 
heard  of  it  as  such ;  but  tliey  were  tried  and 
punished  for  sedition,  and  are  now  suffering 
the  punishment  of  that  offence.  Nay,  farther, 
even  those  persons  concerned  in  the  nroceed- 
inss  at  the  Globe-tavern,  and  at  Chalk-farm^ 
if  Uiey  had  been  supposed  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, would  have  been  prosecuted  and  tried 
for  that  crime,  and  yet  no  such  thio^  has 
happened.  We  are  told,  indeed,  there  is^  an 
intention  to  prosecute  them,  but  of  that  ybu 
most  certainly  have  no  evidence;  and  you 
have  no  right  to  hold,  nor  conclude,  that  the 
members  of  this  Committee  of  Unk)n,  were 
guilty  of  at  least  any  greater  offence,  than  that 
which,  in  the  members  tii  the  British  Con- 
vention, was  found  to  be  only  sedition. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  let  us  attend  a  little 
to  the  evidence  regarding  the  Committee  of 
Union,  and  the  Sub-committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  The  first  witness  called  was  George 
Ross,  a  clerk  in  the  Gazetteer  office,  and 
who  kept  also  a  kind  of  tavern,  where  these 
committees  were  accustomed  to  meet.  Not 
bavins  been  a  member  himself,  he  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  there  were  two  committees,  or 
only  one,  but  that  he  heard  of  one  called  a 
Committee  of  Union :  that  he  has  seen  Mr. 
Watt,  Mr.  Stoke,  Mr.  M*Ewan,  Mr.  Downie, 
and  Mr.  Bonthrone,  present  at  those  meetings 
and  that  sometimes  a  greater  number  attciid- 
ed.  He  mentions  that  he  received  from  Mr. 
Stoke  copies  of  a  letter  from  the  Correspond- 
ing Society  at  London,  which  he  wasdir€x:ted, 
and  which  be  did  accordindy  send  by  post  to 
Perth,  and,  as  he  thinks,  also  to  Paisley  and 
Strathaven;  and  he  adds,  that  he  received 
these  letters  from  Stoke  alone,  and  does  not 
think  any  other  person  was  nresent. 

The  next  witness  was  William  Macubbin, 
a  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Union.  He  was  present  at  the  British  Con- 
vention, and  describes  in  what  manner  they 
were  dispersed,  first,  by  the  lord  provost^  and 
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afterwards  bjr  the  sheriff;  he  says  the  object 
of  the  Committee  of  Union  was,  to  keep  up  a 
cooneiion  between  the  different  societies  in 
Edinburgh  for  refonsy  and  that  he  understood 
the  object  of  the  sub-committee  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  money,  in  order  to  dis- 
cbarge the  debts  already  contracted ;  to  re- 
lieve friends  of  reform  m  distress^  and  like- 
wise to  defray  the  expenses  of  sending  dele- 
Stes  to  a  new  convention.  He  says,  it  was 
ewise  talked  of^  that  the  money  collected 
was  to  buy  political  publications;  and  that 
another  purfiose  of  the  committee  was,  to  col- 
lect the  sentiments  of  the  friends  of  reform 
at  a  distaace,  so  as  to  know  what  their  views 
and  objects  were,  some  thinking  universal 
sufirage  too  violent  a  demand ;  and  a  good 
deal  ^diversi^  of  opinion  prevailing,  as  to 
the  extent  of  ruorm  to  be  sought  for. 

The  thicd  witness,  was  William  fiinning,  a 
scheoliBaster,  a  member,  and  the  clerk  of  a 
9ocie^  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  at  the 
Water  of  I^eith.  He  mentions,  that  about 
three  weeks  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Bri« 
tifth  Convention,  that  Water  of  Leith  society 
net  and  sent  three  delegates  ^o  the  Committee 
of  Union,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  carry  on 
the  purposes  of  reform,  by  an  application  to 

eiament.  He  remembers  also,  of  there 
iga  collector  appointed,  whose  business 
was,  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  friends  as  to 
reforiD,  and  to  collect  money  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  Skinring,  and  other  such  persons  in  dis- 
tress, and  that  the  money  was  to  be  applied 
by  the  Committee  of  Union. 

ArUitv  M'Bwan,  the  fourth  witness,  is  a 
weaver  at  the  Wattf  of  J^eith,  and  a  member 
of  a  society  there  of  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple. He  mentions  his  being  one  of  the  dele* 
gates  sent  by  that  society  to  the  Committee 
of  Union,  and  that  he  attended  the  meetings 
of  thai  committee  in  the  house  of  George 
Ross.  He  mentions,  that  this  Committee  of 
Unk»n  chose  a  sub-committee  of  seven,  and 
that  these  were  Mr.  Stoke,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Watt,  Mr.  Aitcheson,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  Bon- 
throne,  and  himself,  and  that  the  business  of 
the  sub-committee  was,  to  get  money  to  pay 
their  debts,  and  to  assist  Mrs,  Skirvmg,  and 
odier  friends  in  distress. 

The.  fifth  witness,  b  William  Bonthrone, 
1  scboolniaster,  and  a  member  of  the  society 
of  the  friends  of  the  People  at  Broughton. 
He  mentions  that  th'ls  society  sent  delegates 
ts  the  Coomuttee  of  Untop,  and  that  he  was 
eoe  of  them.— He  was  likewise  one  of  the 
wb^oeDmittee  of  seven,  and  his  account  of 
afl  this,  being  in  substance  the  same  with 
thatofM'Ewan  and  the  other  witnesses,  I 
need  not  detail  it.  But  it  ma^  be  observed, 
that  both  this,  and  the  other  witnesses  men^ 
tion,that  Mr;  Downie,  the  prisoner,  was  un- 
^emood  to  be,  and  acted  as  treasurer  for  the 
CsmwHttee  of  Union,  and,  that  whatever  mo- 
ney was  to  be  coUected^  was  to  be  under  the 
iindioB  ai  that  committee. 

In  the  course  of  the  exaoutelion  of  t^iese 
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witnesses,  you  wpuld  perceive,  gentlemen, 
that  the  prosecutor  put  his  questions  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  show  that  he  meant  to  lay  a 
great  deal  of  weight  ^pon  the  circumstanpe  of 
Its  be'mg  an  object  of  these  committees,  to  col- 
lect money ;  but  I  think  I  can  most  supc^ss^ 
fully  meet  him  upon  that  head;  and  when 
you  shall  fairly  consider  the  evidence,  1  aiti 
confident,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  be  of  my 
opinion. 

I  believe  you  will  readily  admit,  that .  the 
collecting  ofmoney  might  either  be  criminal, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  perfectly  innqcent,  ao* 
cordine  to  the  purpose  lor  which  it  ^as  intend- 
ed. You  know  very  well,  that  for  a  pumber 
of  years  past,  the  object  of  obtaining  i^  te^orm, 
has  been  pursued  by  many  societies,  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  while  it  is 
pursued  by  regular,  peaceable,  and  constitu- 
tional means,  there  can  be  no  room  for  any 
blame  or  censure.  Men  may  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  reform,  but  their  right 
to  seek  it  in  a  leg^l  way  cannot  be  questioned. 
In  order,  however,  to  carry  through,  and  to 
support  the  fair  and  legal  applications  for  this 
purpose,  a  fiind  is  requisite  ibr  defraying  the 
unavoidable  expense ;  and  accordingly,  ever 
since  the  idea  of  a  reform  has  existed,  there 
has  not  been  a  society  for  that  porpose,  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  that  has.  not  cpUected 
such  small  sums,  -as  they  were  severally  able 
to  contribute,  for  bearing  their  share  of  that 
expense;  and  it  will  not  surely  be  said,  that 
in  doing  this,  thert  was  any  thing  either  crir 
minal.or  improper. 

But  you  will,  perhaps,  be  told,  gentlemen^ 
that  in  this  Comsmitee  of  Union,  the.  collects 
ing  money  could  be  for  no  such  fjiir  and 
blameless  purpose,  and  that  pariiament  hav^ 
ing  rejected  the  applications  for  reform ;  and 
afterw^s  the  British  Convention  at  Edin- 
burgh having  been  dispersed  by  the  civil  ma* 
gistrate,  so  this  subsequent  meeting,  under 
the  name  of  a  Committee  of  Union,  could  not 
have  in  view  to  collect  money  for  any  jUst  or 
le^l  purpose. 

I  must  confess,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not 
in  the  least  feel  either  the  justice  or  the  force 
of  this  reasoning.  The  rqiection  by  parliameot 
could  not  in  the  least  degree,  prevent  nor  ren« 
dcr  illegal,  a  renewal  of  the  application  in  a 
constitutional  way.  Are  these  people  to  be 
held  crinunal  for  thinking  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  apply  agun  to  parliament  for  a  re- 
dress of  those  grievances,  of  which  they 
thought  they  had  reason  to  complain  f  Nay^ 
farther,  if  they  should  have  thought  that  aa 
application  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  in 
vam,  what  was  there  in  law,  to  hinder  them 
to  petition  the  king  ?  What  is  there  to  bin* 
der  any  subject  or  set  of  sul^ects  in  this 
realm  to  petition  the  king,  if  thev  do  so  in  a 
dutiful  and  loyal  manner  ?  I  hold  it  as  an  in- 
herent principle  in  our  constitution  and  I 
will  mamtain  it  to  be  the  imqaestionable 
birtb^right  of  every  British  subject,  to  goto 
the.  foot  of  the  threoe,  and  dutifiiHy  to  petL* 
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tion  his  sovereign.  This  faas  been  mentioned 
as  one  view  which  tiiese  meetings  had ;  and 
will  it  be  said,  that  this  conld  be  criminal } 
Can  any  one  presmne  to  blame  this?  Or  to 
sa^y  that  a  peUtion  to  out  most  gracious  sove- 
reign is  to  be  interpreted  into  a  design  to 
compel  and  coerce  him,  or  to  be  construed 
into'  a  treasonable  purpose  ? 

We  are  toM,  inaeed,  that  a  reform  was  but 
the  ostensible  pretext;  and  that  while  these 
societies  and  meetings  held  out,  that  they 
were  to  support  the  constitution,  as  estal>- 
lished  in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons^  yet  all 
this  was  no  better  than  a  mere  disguise,  and 
that  at  bottom,  nothing  else  was  mean^  but 
to  pull  down  the  king,  and  destroy  the  consti- 
tution. I  cannot  believe,  however,  gentlemen, 
that  sitting  as  a  jury,  you  will  think  yourselves 
entitled' to  form  any  such  conclusion,  in  the 
iace,and  directly  against  the  plain  meaning  of 
"Words,  and  the  fair  expressions  of  these  decla- 
rations. If  there  truly  was  any  such  wicked 
purpose,  it  could  only  be  in  the  secret  minds 
of  a  few  wicked  men.  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try :  and  I  am  confident,  you  will  not,  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  belief,  that  those  nume- 
rous persons^who  composed  these  different  so- 
cieties, were  acting  throughout  under  a  mask, 
and  had  nothing  else  in  their  view,  but  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  and  government 
of  this  country.  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  you 
are  not  warranted,  and  cannot,  in  good  con- 
Bciencei  aUow  yourselves  to  give  efiect  to  such 
an  idea,  nor  to  put  so  harsh  and  unfair  a  con^ 
struction  upon  the  intentions  of  the  friends 
of  reform,  m  opposition  to  their  own  Clear, 
explicit,  and  solemn  dechurations. 

And,  in  order  to  be  compleatly  satisfied  of 
l^is,  I  must  request  you  will  attend  to  the 
evidence  you  have  thb  day  heard,  as  to  the 
amount"  of  the  monev  coUected  by  this  com- 
mittee of  Union.  All  the  witnesses  mention, 
that  it  was  exceedingly  trifling,  and  that  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a  few  pence,  paid  at  the  meet- 
ings by  thfrdifferent  members.  William  Bon- 
throne  in  particular,  says,  that  very  little  mo» 
B(7  was  collected,  and  that  the  whole  object  of 
the  collection  was,  for  (Hscharging  some  trifling 
debt  already  contracted ;  and  that  after  paying 
this,  the  rest  was  to  be  applied  for  relieving 
Mrs.  8kirving,who  was  in  a  very  necessitous 
situation  aiUr  the  banishment  of  her  hus- 
feand ;  and  for  defraying  the  expense  of  send- 
ing a>  defegate  to  a  new  convention.  The 
very  largest  sum,  if  it  can  deserve  the  name 
of  large  that  at  any  time  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  committee  or  their  treasurer,  waalS^. 
sent  from  Perth  by  Walter  Millar,  whom  you 
heard  examined  as  a  witness ;  and  he  tells 
you,  that  it  was  collected,  and  sent  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  the  con- 
stitution of  parliament.  All  the  rest,  it  seems, 
that  was  collected,  does  sot  appear  to  have 
exceeded  a  few  pounds ;  and  this,  sentlemen, 
was  the  mighty  fund  that  was  to  nimish  tiie 
means  of  overturning  the  state.  The  idea  in- 
deed is  completely  ridiculous^  It  waft  evi^ 


dently  a  collection  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
ever, than  to  defray  the  little  incidental  ex- 
penses attending  their  meetings,  and  for  giv- 
ing some  httie  aid  to  some  of  tneh'  friends  in 
distress,  such  as  the  wife  of  that  tmhi^ypy 
man  Slcirving. 

That  was  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it 
went :  and  you  will  attend  also,  gentlemen, 
to  the  description  and  situation  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  to  overthrow  the  constitntion 
by  force  and  by  arms.  Who  were  the  persons 
that  you  are  to  su^jpose,  were  carrying  on 
this  daring  and  criminal  design  ? — ^Yoo  nave 
seen  tliem  before  you  tiiis  day ;  [and  I  fancy 
you  will  admit,  that  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  as  low  and  poor  a  description  as  ever 
were  produced  in  any  place  whatever.  Where 
then  was  the  money  to  come  from  ?  It  could 
not  be  from  these  poor  people  themselves; 
and  therefore,  you  have  no  alternative,  but 
either  to  suppose  that  they  had  here  some 
secret  and  unknown  fund,  or  that  a  sapply 
was  to  come  from  England  or  from  France ; 
or  you  must  conclude,  that  no  treasonable 
design  was  ever  seriously  in  view,  and  that  the 
whole  has  been  ar  mere  imagination  and  chi» 
mera. 

Had  it  been  discovered,  that  these  people 
had  considerable  sums  in  their  hands,  or  had 
it  been  traced  out  that  they  had  supplies  from 
some  other  quarter,  or  in  short  any  fund  that 
could  look  like  bringing  about  so  great  an  ob- 
ject as  overturning  the  constitution,  -^ere^ 
might  at  least  be  some  better  coloui  for  sun- 
posing  such  a  design.  But  it  is  admitted^ 
that  were  is  not  the  least  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  they  had  any  fund,  or  any  supply, 
excepting  what  they  collected  amongst  them- 
selves; and  when  you  see  how  very  trifling, 
paltry^  and  inconsiderable  this  was,  I  presume 
you  will  have  no  hesitation  in  being  fully  sa- 
tisfied, that  it  could  never  be  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  overturning  government,  and  that 
It  could  never  be  meant  for  any  thing  ^se, 
than  for  carrying  through  the  object  of  re- 
form in  a  fair  and  constitutional  way. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject,  without  takine 
notice  of  a  curious  ciscumstance,  which  could 
not  escape  your  attention;  I  mean,  the  person 
who,  we  are  to  suppose,  was  employed  as  the 
ambassador  of  this  Committee  of  Union,  to 
travel  over  the  country  in  order  to  form  asso- 
ciations for  overturning  the  state.  Yetr  have 
seen  this  same  ambas^Or,  Mr.  JohnFairley, 
and  you  have  heard  him  examined,  anil  from 
his  situation  in  life,  his  appearance,  and  hit 
demeanour,  you  vnll  consider  how  far  he  b 
such  a  person  as  would  be  entrusted  >wi^  so 
important  a  negociation?  This  great  man 
is  sent  out  as  their  missionary,  and  he  travels 
on  foot  to  Stirling,  to  Glasgow,  to  Paisley,  and 
a  variety  of  other  towns,  in  order,  as  it  is  said, 
to  form  that  combination  which  was  to  carry 
into  effect  this  great  enterprise,  of  seizing  the 
judsea,.  the  castle,  the  banks,  and  the  other 
public  offices  in  this  city,  and  to  overwhelm 
King^  Lords  aikdO>mmoDa  in  oiMiCommoA  ruin. 
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And  what  was  the  Tecompeoce  given  to  this 
confidential  minister,  this  nesociator^  who 
was  sent  through  the  land,  in  order  to 
achieve  such  mighty  thines  ?  Why,  gentlemen, 
you  have  it  in  evidence,  that  it  was  no  more 
than  fifteen  shillings  sterling:!  Surely  the 
cheapest  embassy  of  which  diplomatic  history 
can  Airnbh  an  example.  He  goes  from  place 
to  place,  from  society  to  society,  to  accom- 
plish the  overthrow  of  this  mighty  empire, 
and  for  all  this  perilous  negociation,  and  most 
arduous  undertaking,  he  in  return  receives, — 
What?— The  enormous  reward  of  fifteen  shil- 
lings! 

And  if,  gentlemen,  you  could  go  into  so 
foolish  an  idea,  as  to  suppose,  that  such  a  per- 
son could  be  employed  on  such  a  mbsion,  and 
for  such  a  recompence,  can  you  for  a  moment 
conceive  it  possible,  that  theCommittee,ifthey 
themselves  had  entertained  such  wicked  and 
ne&rious  designs,  could  be  so  mad  and  so  ab- 
surd as  to  entrust  to  him  so  important  and  dan- 
gerous a  neeociation  ?  It  is  indeed  too  ridi- 
culous to  admit,  even  for  a  moment,  of  your 
belief;  and  affords  only  an  additional  demon- 
stration, that  the  sole  and  only  purpose,  which 
the  committee  bad  in  sending  Fairlev  was,  to 
collect  the  sentiments  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  as  to  the  extent  of  reform  in  which 
they  would  aeree,  and  to  obtain  some  little 
pecuniaiy  aid  for  carrying  it  through. 

I  come  now,  gentlemen,  in  the  third  place 
to  consider  the  plan  of  seizing  the  Castle,  the 
banks,  and  other  public  offices  in  this  city; 
and  which  is  held  out  in  the  indictment,  as  an 
overt  act  of  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  recount  to  you  what  were  mentioned  by 
the  witnesses  to  have  been  the  different  ob- 
jects of  this  plan ;  for  you  have  heard  how 
they  described  it  Whether  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  had  any  accession  to  it,  I  shall  after- 
wards consider ;  but  in  the  mean  while,  as  to 
the  plan  itself,  I  am  sure  ^ou  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wild^  absurd,  and  impracticable  schemes,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  even  the  most 
visionary  projector,  and  could  never  seriously 
have  been  entertained  by  any  man  of  common 
sense  and  understanding. 

It  is  impossible^  indeed,  to  understand  or 
make  any  sense  of  this  plan.  A  fire  was  to 
be  raised  in  one  part  of  the  city ;  and  this  was 
to  bring  the  soldiers  out  of  the  Castle.  Then 
a  force  was  to  run  in  and  seize  the  Castle, 
then  the  banks  and  public  offices  were  to  be 
seized;  and  then,  in  short,  the  whole  govern- 
ment— ^But,  genUemen,  Where  were  we  peo- 
ple that  were  to  do  all  this  ?  Have  you  any 
evidence  that  there  was  a  force  ready  to  rise, 
in  order  to  accomplish  it  ?  Does  ambassador 
Fairley  give  you  such  an  account  of  his  mis- 
sion, as  to  induce  you  to  think,  that  he  had 
got  any  probability  of  a  concurrence  to.  such 
a  design  ?  No,  his  account  is  the  very  reverse^ 
And  where,  then,  was  the  force  to  come  from, 
^y  which  the  Castle  was  to  be  seized;  and  all 


this  Msrvelloiis  plan  executed,  wheroby  the 
sovernraent  of  this  country  was  to  be  taken 
by  surprise?  It  was  to  come  from  nobody, 
knows  whece— and  to  be  done  by  God  knows 
whom.  This  b  realljr  so  completely  ludicrous, 
that  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  Mr.  JBteiyes  in  the 

Slav,  who  first  conceals  an  army  at  Knights- 
riage,  and  then  brings  it  to  the  door  in  dis- 
guise. In  short  it  is  a  meie  phantom,  gentle- 
men; the  mere  dream  of  panic-struck. minds. 
It  is  a  scheme  so  whimsical  and  romantic, 
that  it  never  couM  exist  in  the  mind  of  any 
person  whatever,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  dis* 
tempered  brain  of  the  unhaopy  man  Watt^ 
who  was  condemned  m  this  place  yesterday.  - 
Nay,  I  do  net  even  believe,  that  it  was  ever 
seriously  entertained  by  him  :  and  I  must  be 
allowed  to  form  a  conjecture,  which  appears 
to  me  by  no  means  unsupported  by  proof. 
You  see,  gentlemen,  this  Mr.  Watt,  in  the  end 
of  the  year  179S,  and  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  1793,  going  to  the  lord  advo- 
cate, and  to  Mr.  Dundas,  the  secretary  of  state, 
with  a  view  to  give  them  information  of  plots 
and  dangerous  meetings  in  this  country.  You 
find  him  giving  an  account  of  plots,  which 
never  had  an  existence,  and  giving  information 
of  the  disaffection  of  troops,  where  no  diaa£fec- 
tion  had  ever  prevailed.  In  short,  you  find 
him  creating  imaginary  plots,  in  order  to  give 
himself  consequence  and  to  obtain  raoae^« 

Havine  been  unsuccessfiil  in  these  attempts, 
and  still  desirous  of  pursuing  the  same  object, 
ha  writes  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  like- 
wise to  the  lord  advocate,  pretending  that 
he  wanted  1,000/.  for  a  man  who  coum  make 
a  discovery  of  great  importance.  I  presume, 
eentlemen,  you  will  be  satisfied,  that  if  there 
Had  been  any  such  important  discovery  to  be 
made,  Mr.  Watt  would  not  have  fiiiled  to  bring 
it  to  light  or  to  produce  or  point  out  the  persoa 
who  could  disclose  it.  But  the  whole  was  a 
downright  fiction ;  for  neither  the  plot  nor  the 
man  existed,  nor  were  ever  more  heard  of; 
and  Mr.  Watt  finding  that  he  could  neither 
obtain  the  1,000/,  nor  get  some  post,  which  it 
appears  he  had  likewise  solicited ;  and  fiod- 
ing  all  his  efforts  ineffectual  and  abortive^ 
he  then  goes  and  connects  himself  more 
closely  with  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  and 
I  do  believe,  that  If  he  had  known  or  found 
any  persons  seriously  adopting  this  ridiculous 
scheme  of  seizing  the  Castle,  &c.  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  lord  advocate,  and  have 
said,  *<  Here  is  the  important  discovery  I 
menUoned  to  you,  and  I  hope  I  shall  now  ob- 
tain my  reward." 

In  short,  gentlemen,  I  leave  this  conjec- 
ture to  your  consideration ;  but,  for  my  owa 
part,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  wild 
and  ridiculous  plan  was  never  even  seriously 
thought  of  by  Watt  himself;  and  that  he  was 
merely  trying  to  draw  weak  and  ignorant 
men  into  a  seeming  adoption  of  it,  and  then 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  them  to  bis  own  sordid 
and  avaricious  views. 
But;  gentlemen,  I  have  really  no  oejasion 
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to  inquire,,  what  were  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  Mr.  Watt  in  this  scheme;-  for  unless 
^ou  can  connect  Mr.  Downie  With  the  plan, 
It  does  not  signify  what  it  was ;  and  you  will 
therefore  consider,  whether  there  be  any  evi- 
clence  to  bring  it  home  to  him,  or  to  show  that 
he  had  any  accession^  or  gave  any  approba- 
tion to  it. 

There  are  only  two  witnesses  who  say  any 
thing  as  to  this,  and  these  are  Arthur 
M'Bwan,  ^d  William  Bonthrone,  both  of 
them  members  of  the  Sub-committee  of  Ways 
and  Means;  and  who  were  both  present, 
ybon  the  single  and  only  occasion  when  this 
plan  was  produced  by  Watt.  They  describe 
very  particularly  every  thing  that  passed  at 
that  time.  They  mention,  that  it  was.  not  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  committiee,  which  met 
only  on  fixed  nights  of  the  week ;  nor  was  it 
held  at  the  house  of  George  Ross,  where  they 
always  met.  It  was  an  accidental  meeting  at 
the  house  of  Watt  himself,  who  had  asked 
them  to  come  and  take  a  glass  with  him,  with- 
out tlie  least  notice  or  intimation,  of  his 
having  any  such  plan  to  bring  under  their 
x)onsidreration. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  circumstapce 
here  to  be  remarked,  and  uj>on  which  more 
xlepends  than  you  may  at  first  be  aware  of, 
and  which  is,  that  thiere  is  not  only  no  evi- 
dence before  you,  Uiere  ever  was  the  smallest 
notice  previously  given,  that  at  this  meeting 
in  Watt^  house,  any  such  plan  was  to  be 
proposed;  but  you  have  clear  evidence  to 
pjrove  the  very  reverse.  They  met  thiere, 
either  for  conviviality  and  pleasure,  or  at  least 
for  no  other  business  than  answering  or 
writing  some  letters  respecting  the  cause  of 
reform; 

At  this  meeting,  the  company  consisted  of 
Mr.  Sti)ke,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  M'Ewan,  Mr. 
Bonthrone,  and  Watt  himself;  and  while 
they  were  drinking  their  glass,  Watt  goes  to 
a  cabinet,  and  takes  out  si  paper,  which  he 
brings  in  his  hand,  and  reads  to  them,  with- 
out any  preface  or  previous  notibe,  and  with- 
out any  of  them,  or,  so  tar  as  appears,  any 
person  else,  having  ever  heard  of  it  before.  I 
say  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  even  an  attempt 
to  prove,  that  any  of  the  company  ever  did 
hear  of  it  before ;  and  if  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  did  hear  of  it  before,  you  are 
rtost  certainly  bound  to  hold,  that  they  never 
did. 

In  this  manner,  you  have  the  paper  con- 
taining this  strange  plan,  brought  out  by 
Watt  from  his  cabinet,  and  read  by  him. 
Whether  it  was  of  his  own  hand-writing  or 
not,  does  not  appear;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  understood  to  be  his.  Now,  gentlemen, 
chserve  what  passed.  Did  Mr.  Watt  enter 
seriously  into  a  discussion  of  this  plan,  in 
x)rder  to  show  the  practicability  of  it,  to  ex- 
plain where  they  might  get  money  or  numbers 
to  support  it,'  or  to  suggest  those  different 
means  by  which  it  mi^t  be  accomplished  ? 
Ifo,    N^  a  single  syUable  of  any  such  thing, 
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but  all  at  once,  he  produces  this  mighty  plan* 
and  reads  it,  not  at  one  of  the  usuU  meetings 
of  the  committee,  but  at  an  accid^ntalfmeetiDg 
at  his  own  house.  If  he  seriously  wished  for 
the  approbation  of  the  committee,  any  man 
in  his  common  senses,  would  not  have iMrought 
it  forth  in  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
manner ;  but  would  before  have  had  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  have  sounded  everv  member  indi- 
vidually, previous  to  his  predacing  it  to  the 
whole,  assembled  together. 

And  you  will  particularly  remark,  what 
the  two  witnesses,  Arthur  M^Ewan  and 
William  Bonthrone,  tell  you  as  to  what  then 
passed.  M*Ewan  says,  he  immediately  ob- 
jected to  the  plan ;  and  that  Bonthrone  backed 
him,  but  that  Downie  said  nothing,  so  fkr  as 
he  remembers,  nor  Stoke.  * 

This  is  what  M*Ewan  says;  but  Bonthrone 
mentions  more  particularly,  that  lipon  bear- 
ing the  paper  read,  M*£wan  said,  he  could 
not  approve,  nor  go  into  any  plan  that  was  to 
create  confusion,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen.  And  Bonthrone,  as  he  tells 
you  himself,  was  so  struck  with  the  thing, 
that  he  had  scarce  power  of  recollection  any 
farther  than  to  second  M'Ewan,  by  saying, 
No,  no ;  by  no  means.  He  farther  tells  jrou, 
that  neither  Mr.  Downie  nor  Mr.  Stoke  said  a 
single  word  upon  the  subject,  but  were  per- 
fectly silent.  And  both  M'Ewan  and  Bon« 
throne  agree  in  this,  that  there  was  not  a 
word  farther  passed.  Mr.  Watt,  finding  the 
paper  thus  disapproved  of,  took  it  away  with- 
out any  thing  more,  locked  it  up  in  his  cabi* 
net,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  said  not 
another  syllable  upon  the  subject. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  fair  amount  of  the 
evidence  of  M'Ewan  and  Bonthrone;  and 
upon  the  account  they  give,  which  is  the 
only  one  you  have  ot  wnat  then  passed,  I 
think  you  are  not  only  to  put  the  natural  and 
just  construction,  but  I  think  you  are  bound 
to  put  the  constructicm  most  favourable  for 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Let  me  suppose,  that 
this  had  been  a  regular  meeting  of  the  com* 
mittee,  and  this  paper  or  plan  was  broujght 
forward  by  one  of  the  members,  after  which, 
without  being  supported  by  any  body,  it  is 
instantly  opposed  by  another  member,  and  his 
objection  immediately  seconded.  Now,  here 
then  is  a  meeting  consisting  of  five,  one  of 
whom  makes  a  motion,  which,  instead  of 
being  seconded,  is  immediately  opnosed,  and 
that  opposition  as  iifimediately  bacKed.  The 
other  two  members  remain  silent ;  and  what 
is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  their  si- 
lence? Is  it  not  plainly  apd  unequivocally 
this,  that  they  do  not  support  the  original 
motion,  but  concur  in  and  approve  of  the  op- 
position to  it? 

Had  not  Mr.  Watt,  the  mover  of  the  busi- 
ness, fully  understood  this  to  be  the  case,  he 
would  have  called  for  their  opinions,  and  if 
they  had  concurred  with  him,  tie  would  have 
had  the  majority.  But  he  cither  was  not  at 
all  serious,  or  at  least  found  he  could  get  no 
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support;  and,  therefore,  without  any  thine 
more,  he  replaced  the  paper  in  his  cabinet,  and 
said  not  another  word- upon  the  subject.  Nay, 
farther,  had  not  Downieaad  Stoke  totally  dis* 
approved,  we  should  have  found  them  argu- 
ing in  sup|>ort  of  the  scheme,  and  combating 
the  objections  of  M^Ewan  and  Bonthrone, 
whereas  they  at  once  acquiesce,  and  Mr.  Watt 
standing  single^  the  scheme  was  totally  re- 
jected. 

You  will  also  attend  to  this,  gentlemen, 
that  this  plan  was  never  again  brought  for- 
ward by  Watt  at  any  other  time,  nor  upon 
any  other  occasion.  It  never  had  been  heard 
of  before,  nor  was  it  ever  heard  of  after ;  and 
Bonthrone  has  toW  you,  that  he  never  con- 
ceived it  as  a  plan  proposed  in  a  serious  way, 
but  considered  it  as  a  kind  of  frenzy ;  and  he 
adds,  that  the  committee  never  would  have 
adopted  such  a  plan.  In  short,  this  ridicu- 
lous plan  never  made  its  appearance,  except- 
ing upon  the  single  and  solitary  occasion 
which  has  been  mentioned ;  and  then*  Mr, 
Downie,  in  place  of  acceding  or  giving  any 
support  to  it,  did",  on  the  contrary,  acquiesce 
arid  concur  in  its  absolute  rejection. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  must  be  pardoned 
for  troubling  you  with  reading  one  other  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  because  it  is 
exceedhiglj'  applicable  to  the  particular  now 
ilnder  consideration .  It  is,  wheire  he  is  speak- 
ing as  to  what  the  law  holds  an  assent  to  any 
overtures  for  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king. 

lie  says,  "  If  a  person  be  but  once  present 
at  a  consultation  for  such  purposes,  and  con- 
cealelh  it,  having  had  a  previous  notice  of  the 
design  of  the  meeting,  this  is  an  evidence 
proper  to  be  left  to  a  jury  of  such  assent, 
though  the  party  say  or  do  nothing  at  such 
consultation,  the  law  is  the  same  if  he  is  pre- 
sent at  more  than  one  such  consultation,  and 
doth  not  dissent  or  make  a  discovery ;  but  in 
the  case  of  once  falling  into  the  company  of 
conspirators,  if  the  party  met  them  acciaen- 
tally,  or  upon  some  indifferent  occasion,  bare 
concealment,  without  express  assent,  will  be 
but  misprision  of  treason." 

From  this  you  see,  that  the  circumstance  of 
a  person  being  once  present  at  a  treasonable 
consultation,  and  there  neither  saying  nor 
doing  any  thing,  does  not  fix  a  crime  upon 
bim,  unless  he  had  previous  notice  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  meeting;  but  if  a  person  be  pre- 
sent a  second  time  at  such  consultation,  he  is 
held  to  be  himself  guilty,  unless  he  doth  ex- 
pressly disseat  or  make  a  discovery.  The  law 
therefore  is,  that  the  being  only  once  present 
at  such  a  meeting,  without  there  givmg  any 
express  assent,  does  not  infer  the  crime,  unless 
he  had  previous  notice  of  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  under  no 
difficulty  of  applying  this  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  present  case. 

You  have  most  satisfying  evidence,  that  no 
previous  notice,  nor  intimation,  nor  even  hint 
Of  any  kmdj  was  ever  given  cither  to  Mr. 


Downie  or  anyone  ehe,  that  such  a  plan  or 
paper  was  to  be  brought  before  them.  It  was 
never  heard  of,  nor  mentioned  before,  but 
Watt  brought  it  out  upon  them  by  surprise. 
Nay,  farther,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  matter  rests  merely  upon  Mr.  Downie's 
having  given  no  assent;  for  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  that  he  did  actually  dissent,  as,  instead 
of  givmg  any  countenance  or  support  to  the 
plaa,  he  at  once  acquiesced  in  its  rejection. 
When  in  au^  meeting,  a  proposal  or  motion  is 
made  by  any  member,  and  not  seconded  by 
any  body  else,  it  is  presumed  to  be  rejected 
by  all  the  rest,  even  although  none  are  at  the 
trouble  of  speaking  in  opposition  to  it ;  but 
when  it  is  actually  opposed,  and  that  opposi- 
tion seconded,  then,  if  nobody  supports  the 
mover,  the  conclusion  that  all  the  rest  concur 
in  disapproving  of  the  motion,  is  certain  and 
infallible.  And  together  with  all  this,  you 
will  remember  what  an  idle,  absurd,  and  ridi- 
culous plan  this  was,  not  meriting  any  serious 
attention,  but,  as  I  think,  brought  forth  by 
Watt,  with  the  treacherous  design  of  inveig- 
ling and*  ensnaring  others. 

I  might  here  offer  some  remarks  upon  the 
evidence  of  John  Fairley,  by  which,  there  was 
some  attempt  made  to  connect  Mr.  Downie 
fkrther  with  the  absurd  plan  of  seizing  the 
Castle ;  but  I  shall  reserve  saying  any  thing 
as  to  this  till  afterwards,  ana  shall  now  beg 
leave  to  go  to  another  point,  and  which  is, 
the  making  of  the  pikes  or  arms,  those  horri- 
ble weapons  which  you  had  this  day  exhibited 
to  your  view,  and  cannot  be  presented,  with- 
out impressing  the  mind  with  horror  and  in- 
dignation at  those  who  could  be  employed  in 
such  a  business. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
tell  such  intelligent  persons  as  you  are,  that 
in  trying  the  present  case,  you  are  carefully 
to  divest  your  minds  of  every  prejudice,  and 
to  lay  aside  every  impression  that  may  have 
arisen  from  your  hearing  of,  or  from  your  be- 
holding these  weapons. — ^There  are  many  ru- 
mours, also,  which  you  may  have  heard 
without  doors,  and  many  an  account  of  atro- 
cious plots,  that  never  had  an  existence.  It 
is  difficult,  I  know,  to  guard  against  the  inHu-r 
ence  of  such  prepossessions ;  hut,  on  that  ac- 
count, it  becomes  only  the  more  your  duty  to 
be  watchful,  and  to  permit  nothing  but  the 
evidence  you  have  heard  this  day,  to  enter 
into  your  mind,  when  you  are  entrusted  with 
the  life  of  your  fellow  citizen. 

In  what  I  am  thus  taking  the  liberty  of 
saying,  I  am  only  following  what  was  much 
better  expressed  by  the  honourable  judge, 
who  presides  in  this  court,  and  who,  m  his 
excellent  and  candid  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
told  them,  they  were  not  to  allow  any  pre- 
possessions, nor  any  extraneous  matter  wnat* 
ever,  to  impress  their  minds  in  the  smallest 
degree,  but  lo  throw  aside  all  prepossession, 
and  to  consider  singly  and  only  the  evidence 
that  was  brought  before  them.  This  was  the 
wise  caution  the  honourable  judge  gave  to  the 
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erand  jury,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought 
doing  wrong,  in  enaeavourine  to  impress  it 
imon  your  minds.  The  grand  jury  had  no- 
thing more  to  do,  than  to  consider  whether 
there  was  sufficient  ground  for  sending  the 
matter  to  trial ;  but  you,  genUeroen,  have  a 
much  more  important  charge,  for  you  have 
now  the  life  ot  the  prisoner  in  your  hands, 
and,  in  discharging  that  most  momentous 
duty,  YOU  must,  and  I  am  sure  you  will,  be 
careful  to  let  nothing  enter  into  yeur  consider- 
ation but  the  evidence  brought  before  you. 

With  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  mak- 
ing these  arms,  I  will  endeavour  to  state  to 
you  the  substance  of  the  evidence ;  and  I 
trust  I  shall  do  it  fairly.  The  first  witness  is 
William  Orrock,  a  smith,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  at 
the  Water  of  Leith,  and  one  of  their  delegates 
to  the  Committee  of  Union. 

He  gives  you  a  history  of  these  pikes  from 
the  beginning,  and  mentions,  that  being  one 
day  in  some  place  reading  the  newspapers, 
semebody  there  said,  he  heard  arms  had  come 
down  for  the  Goldsmiths- hall  gentlemen. 
Upon  this,  some  other  person  said,  they 
should  apply  also  for  arms ;  but  thereupon, 
Mr.  Watt,  who  was  present,  said  they  would 
not  get  them,  but  that  he  knew  no  law  in  ex- 
istence to  hinder  them  from  getting  arms  for 
themselves.  Orrock  mentions,  that  then  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  report  of  an  in- 
vasion, and  said  he  thought  he  could  make  a 
weapon  for  himself.— There  the  matter  seems 
to  have  dropped,  but  Orrock  tells  you  that 
sometime  thereafter,  he  did  make  a  weapon 
for  himself. 

Orrock  next  tells  you,  of  his  being  one  day 
sent  for  by  Watt  to  come  and  spe^  to  him 
in  the  house  of  Arthur  M'Ewan  at  the  Water 
of  Leith,  and  he  then  told  Watt  what  kind  of 
weapon  he  had  made.  Upon  this,  Watt  said, 
a  different  one  would  be  better,  and  accord- 
ingly Orrock  made  one  agreeable  toWatVs 
directions.  After  this,  he  brought  up  both 
that  which  he  had  made  for  himself,  and  that 
which  he  had  made  for  Watt,  to  the  house  of 
George  Ross  where  the  Committee  of  Union 
usually  met.  He  says  he  did  not  show  them 
to  the  Committee  of  Union,  but  that  there 
was  another  room  where  others  were  met,  and 
where  he  says  Downie  was  present.  To  this 
company  he  showed  those  weapons,  and 
somebody  made  a  drawingof  an  improved  form, 
and  he  says  he  was  desired,  and  as  he  thinks, 
bothby  Wattand  Downie,tokeep  thatdrawing 
in  his  view  in  making  any  more.  He  next  tells 
you,  that  after  he  had  left  the  room,  and  be- 
fore he  quitted  the  house,  Walt  came  to  him, 
and  repeated  the  same  directions,  and  that 
Downie  was  then  along  with  Watt;  and  he 
farther  says,  that  afterwards  Watt  came  to 
him  at  his  own  house,  and  desired  him  to 
make  towards  three  dozen  of  them. 

.The  next  witness  was  William  Brown,  like- 
wise a  smith;  and  he  tells  you,  that,  by  the 
orders  of  Mr.  Watt,  he  madf  fourteen  pikes  of 
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one  kind,  and  one  of  another  kind,  and 
brought  them  all  home  to  Watt  Upon  ask- 
ing payment.  Watt  said,  he  was  sorry  he  had 
not  money  then  to  give  him,  but  the  witness 
mentioning  that  he  needed  money  at  the  time. 
Watt  said,  that  although  he  had  not  then 
money  himself,  he  would  get  it  from  another 
person,  and  ^cordingly  he  wrote,  and  gave 
nim  an  order  upon  Downie  for  the  mone;r9 
which  was  1/.  8s.  6d.  This  order  did  not  m 
the  least  mention  what  the  money  was  for, 
and  when  Brown  went  to  Downie  and  got  the 
money,  he  tells  ypu,  that  he  did  not  say  a 
single  word  to  Downie  as  to  what  the  money 
was  for,  nor  did  Downie  ask  him.  It  was  aa 
order  in  the  same  way,  as  if  Watt  had  been 
borrowing  the  money  from  Downie. 

The  third  witness  is  Margaret  Whitecross, 
who  was  maid  servant  in  Downie's  bouse  last 
winter  and  spring,  and  she  tells  you,  that  one 
morning  she  saw  in  her  master's  dinine-room, 
somethmg,  which  the  prosecutor  would  have 
you  suppose  was  one  of  those  pikes.  She 
says,  that  the  night  before,  her  master  bad 
been  abroad  at  supper,  and  was  rather  late  of 
coming  home.  With  a  candle  in  hex  hand, 
she  opened  the  door  and  let  him  in,  but  she 
does  not  say  that  she  perceived  an  v  thing  in 
his  hand,  although,  surelv,  one  of  those  pikes 
was  not  a  thing  that  cOuld  be  hid  from  a  girl's 
eye  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.  Next  momine 
early,  she  goes  into  the  dining  room,  ana 
there  she  sees  something  lying,  which  she 
neither  touched,  nor  took  in  her  hand,  nor 
hardly  ever  looked  at;  and  Mr.  Downie's  sen 
came  out  of  an  adjoining  closet,  when  be 
heard  her  in  the  room,  and  took  the  thing 
awav.  She  says,  she  heard  her  mistress  aiW- 
wards  call  it  a  dividing-knife.  But  she  never 
saw  it  either  before  or  after  the  time  she  men- 
tions, and  saw  it  then  so  very  slightly,  that 
she  is  exceedingly  indistinct  in  her  account  of 
it.  She  was  asked  whether  it  was  like  any 
of  these  i^ow  lying  upon  the  table,  and  all 
that  she  could  say  was,  that  it  might  be  like 
it ;  although,  gentlemen,  none  otthese  have 
any  resemblance  to  a  dividing-knife;  and  in- 
deed they  are  so  peculiar  in  their  appearance^ 
that  if  what  she  saw  in  her  master's  dining- 
room  had  been  one  of  them,  she  could  not 
have  forgotten  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  consider  whether 
this  can  fairly  be  held,  as  fixing  upon  Mr. 
Downie  any  connexion  with  those  pikes :  she 
does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  she  saw  Mr. 
Downie  brm ^  it  home,  nor  did  she  ever  see 
him  have  it  m  his  hand,  nor  can  she  say  that 
he  ever  knew  of  such  a  thing  being  in  his 
house.  Can  you  believe,  that  if  it  had  been 
one  of  those  pikes,  Mr.  Downie  would  have 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  have  left  it  in  the 
open  dining-room  ?  And  if  it  had  been  one 
of  those  pikes,  would  Mrs.  Downie  have  ever 
given  it  tne  name  of  a  dividing  knife  ?  a  thing 
to  which  they  do  not  bear  even  the  most  re- 
mote degree  of  resemblance.  Nay,  farther,  if 
Downie's  house  had  been  a  place  for  secret* 
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ing  and  concealing  these  weapons,  it  is  not*to 
be  doubted,  that  a  number  of  them  would 
have  been  found  there;  and  yet,  gentle- 
men, you  hai^e  the  most  satisfactory  evidence, 
Chat  although  a  strict  search  was  made,  not 
even  one  was  found  there. 

Lockhart  and  Middleton,  the  two  sheriff- 
officers,  have  been  examined  as  witnesses,  and 
they  both  agree  that  none  of  the  pikes  were 
found  in  Downie's  house.  Middleton,  in 
particukr,  says,  that  the  search  in  Watt's 
house  was  made  upon  Thursday,  15th  May, 
between  twelve  at  night  and  one  m  the  morn- 
ing; and  that  the  seafchin  Downie's  house 
was  made  the  very  next  day ;  and  although 
they  found  pikes  in  Watf  a  house,  they  found 
none  in  Downie's.  Is  h  likely,  then,  gentle- 
men, that  Mr.  Downie  ihould  have  been  pos- 
aeased  of  those  weapons,  and  yet  not  so 
nuchas  a  trace  of  their  being  either  about 
him  or  in  his  house  ? 

Brown  tells  you,  that  all  those  which  Were 
made  by  him,  he  carried  home  to  Watt 
Those  agun  made  by  Orrock,  were  seized 
while  they  were  still  in  Orrock's  own  posses- 
sion. The  sheriff-officers  tell  you,  tnat  al- 
though they  made  the  strictest  search,  ^et 
they  could  find  no  such  thing  in  Dowme's 
house.  Excepting,  therefore,  the  loose  and 
indistinct  evidence  of  Margaret  Whitecross, 
the  maid-senrant,  you  have  nothing,  gentle- 
men, that  give  room  even  for  a  suspicion  that 
any  one  of  them  ever  was  in  his  house ;  and 
she,  not  only  speaks  of  what  she  saw,  as  a 
thing  totally  unlike  those  pikes,  but  she  does 
not  pretend  to  say,  that  she  ever  saw  Mr. 
Downie  bring  it  home,  nor  take  it  away,  nor, 
in  short  have  any  connexion  with  it  whatever. 

Besides,  you  know  my  well,  that  goM- 
smiths,  like  Mr.  Downie,  generally  have  a 
smelting  furnace  in  their  own  house,  and  no^ 
thing  is  more  usual  for  them  than  to  have  old 
awords  and  pistols,  or  other  such  arms,  from 
which  they  take  what  metal  thejy  find  of  any 
value.  Why,  therefore,  might  not  Mr. 
Downie  most  innocently  have  some  old 
weapon  in  his  possession,  which  might  be, 
what  this  ignorant  maid-servant  alludes  to, 
as  being  like  a  dividinj;  knife.  Why  upon  so 
inaccurate  and  indistmct  a  description,  are 
you  to  conclude  that  it  was  actually  one  of 
those  pikes  ?  There  are  many  persons  who 
have  curious  collections  of  arms,  guns,  swords, 
pikes,  and  daggers,  and  it  would  oe  hard  and 
atrance,  inde^,  to  conclude  from  thence, 
that  uiey  had  them  for  a  treasonable  purpose. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  can  lay 
oo  weight  wmttever,upon  the  vaeue  evidence 
of  this  ignorant  girl ;  and  as  to  uie  only  two 
other  witnesses,  firown  and  Orrock,  it  must 
be  perfectly  evident,*  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  bring  home  any  thing  criminal  to 
Mr.  Downie;  and  indeed  Uie  evidence  of 
Brown  does  not  touch  him,  even  in  the  smallest 


own  tells  you,  that  it  was  Mr.  Watt 
abn^  who  employed  and  directed  him  to 


make  these  pikes,  and  that  no  other  perion 
ever  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject.  He 
made  them  for  Watt,  and  when  thrv  were 
made,  he  carried  them  hometo Watt  Downie 
was  not  present  when  the  order  was  given, 
nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  knew  any  thing  at  all  of  the  matter.  As  to 
the  circumstance  of  Brown's  receiving  pay. 
ment  finom  Downie,  you  have  heard  how  it 
happened.  Watt,  not  having  the  money  when 
Brown  ptessed  for  it,  gave  an  order  upon 
Downie  for  it;  but  that  order  did  not  express 
what  the  money  was  for ;  and  Brown  express- 
Ij  tells  you,  that  he  neither  told  Downie 
what  it  was  for,  nor  did  Dowi^  ask  him. 
In  short,  it  was  nothins  more  than  the  trifling 
sum  of  1/.  35. 6d,  which  Downie  advanced  for 
Y^att,  without  inquiring  or  knowing  what  it 
was  for ;  and  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose, 
and  still  less  any  right  to  conclude,  that 
Downie  knew  the  money  he  thus  advanced 
was  for  making  pikes. 

Any  thing  said  by  Brovm,  therefore,  does  not, 
in  the  most  distant  degree,  affect  Mr.  Downie ; 
and,  as  I  have  shown  that  the  evidence  of 
Margaret  Whitecross  ought  to  be  totally  dis- 
regarded, so  there  is  nothing  else  remaining 
as  to  these  pikes  but  the  single  testimony  of 
Orrock,  the  smith,  who  says  he  made  towards 
three  dozen  of  them  for  Mr.  Watt,  and  v^o, 
you  will  remark,  having  been  thereliy  an  ac- 
complice in  that  business,  is  now  a  prisoner 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  comes  before 
you  under  the  character  of  a  Sodus  Criminit, 

I  have  already  stated  to  you,  gentlemen, 
the  substance  of  what  this  Mr.  Orrock  says, 
and  you  will  judge  what  degree' of  credit  you 
can  give  to  his  evidence.  Tne  making  ofthe 
arms  at  all,  seems  to  have  originate  from 
himself,  and  from  an  idea,  that  other  people, 
as  well  as  the  Goldsmiths-hall  gentlemen, 
were  entitled  to  have  arms  in  case  of  an  inva- 
sion. He  accordingly  made  one  for  himself; 
and  the  intercourse  afterwards  about  making 
more  was  entirely  between  him  and  Mr. 
Watt.  As  to  his  afterwards  bringing  up  two 
to  George  Ross's,  and  showing  them  there 
one  evening  in  a  company  where  Mr.  Downie 
was  present,  you  wiU  remark,  he  does  not 
say  that  he  had  been  desired  to  do  so,  nor 
that  he  had  any  sort  of  orders  for  these  pikes, 
either  from  the  Committee  of  Union,  or  from 
the  Sub-Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  In« 
deed,  you  have  not  the  least  evidence,  that 
either  of  those  committees  did  ever  autho- 
rize any  such  thing,  or  know  any  thing 
about  the  making  these  weapons :  and  you 
have  not  only  no  evidence,  but  you  have  not 
evdn  the  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose,  thit 
Mr.  Downie  ever  heard  of,  or  knew  any  thing  ' 
about  the  pikes,  till  they  were  accidentally 
brought  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  ana 
shown  to  the  company  in  which  he  happened 
to  be  at  Ross's. 

The  circumstance  of  some  one  in  the  com- 
pany taking  out  a  pencil,  and  sketching  a 
better  form>  night  just  as  readily  be  firom 
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amittemeiit^O'-from  any  tluQg else;  and' the 
desiriog  Oivook  to  keep  that  sketch  in  l^is 
view,  might  easily  happen  in  the  san^  way. 
It  is  certainly  no  material  circumstance 
s^nst  Downie,  that  he  should  chance  a 
little  while  after,  to  be  ia  a  passage  ia 
Boss's  house,  when  Watt  repeated  something 
of  the  same  kind  to  Orrock ;  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  you  to  remark,  gentlemen, 
that,  eaoepting  upon  this  single  occasion  9l 
Geor^  Ross's,  -were  is  not  so  much  as  a 
word  in  the  evidence,  either  of  Orrock,  or  of 
any  other  witness,  which  can  tend  to  diov 
that  Mr.Downie  gave  ai^  orders,  had  any 
coAcero,  or  knew  any  thing  whatever  regaitU 
ing  those  pikes.  In  short,  if  ^ou  are  to  fix 
any  guilt  upon  him  as  to  this  business,  it 
inu9t  oe  founded  on  the  solitary  testimony  of 
this  Mr.  Orrock,  swearing  to  casual  words 
passii\^  at  a  tavern  meeting,  where  Mr. 
Downie  happened  to  be  present. 

You  will  also  have  it  in  your  view,  gentle- 
Bien,  that  the  law  does  expressly  require  either 
two  lawful  witnesses  to  each  overt  act,  or  one  of 
them  to  one,  and  tlie  other  of  them  to  another 
Bvert  act  of  the  same  treason.  Now,  even 
supposing,  that  thb  circumstance  as  to  the 

Cs,  could  be  held  an  overt  act  of  the  treason 
charged,  which  I  trust  I  shall  show  you 
it  cannot  foe;  and  if  you  are  satisfied  also, 
that  Orrock  is  the  single  and  only  witness, 
whose  testimony  tends  m  the  least  degree  to 
i^ect  Mr.  Downie,  then  I  maintain,  that  this 
is  not  such  evidence  pf  an  overt  act,  as  the 
law  demands.  He  is  but  a  single  vritness, 
and  I  am  sure  he  cannot  be  held  a  Uwful  or 
imsuspected  witneis,  because  he  is,  by  his 
•wn  confession,  an  aocomplioe,  or  $ociu$  cri-^ 
mnja ;  and  if  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
should  ^11  me,  that  one  .witness  is  sufficient 
to  prove  this  overt  act,  because  there  are  other 
overt  acts  proved  by  other  witnesses,  I  give 
them  this  clear  and  satisfactory  answer,  that 
I  flatly  deny  these  other  particulars  to  be  in 
luiy  decree  such  as  can  by  law  be  held  overt 
acts  of  the  species  of  treason  which  is  here 
charged,  of  compassing  or  imaginins  the 
death  of  the  .king.  I  latter  myself  tnat  I 
have  already  satisfied  you  of  this;  and,  if  I 
have,  then  this  as  to  the  pikes,  even  suppos- 
ing it  an  overt  act,  which  I  shall  im- 
mediatelly  show  you  it  was  not,  it  rests  solely 
upon  the  evidence  of  Orrock,  a  sin^e  wit- 
ness, and  one  very  far  from  being  beyond 
suspicion. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  entreat, 
that  you  will  calmly  consider  this  business  as 
to  the  pikes,  and  not  let  your  minds  be  im- 
nresseu  by  their  frightful  appearance,  nor  be 
nurried  away  by  supposition  and  conjecture. 
Take  every  circumstance  into  your  view,  and 
then Jttme  ask,  If  you  can  really  conceive, 
that,  in  makibg  these  pikes,  there  could  be 
any  serious  object  or  purpose,  of  overturnina 
the  constitution  ?  Who  were  to  use  them? 
Had  the  Committee  of  l^nion  ad<^ted  them? 
By  no  means.    For  M^Ewan  and  Bonthrone 


not  only  say  no  such  thing,  but  tliey  m  direct 
terms  tell  you  that  they  never  heard  of  .arms. 
X>id  either  the  Committee  of  Union  or  tbe 
Sub-committee,  know  of  the  making  these 
pikes,  or  order  them  ?  No,  they  knew  nothing 
of  them. — ^You  have  not  only  no  evidence  oi 
their  knowing  of  them,  but  you  have  evi- 
dence that  they  did  not. 

If  evidence  had  been  brought  before  you, 
^ntlemen,  that  these  committees  had  expli- 
citly resolved  to  levy  war  to  overturn  the  go- 
vernment, and,  in  pursuance  of  this,  had  or- 
dered these  pikes  or  other  arms  to  be  pre- 
pared, there  might  th^i  have  been  at  least 
some  better  colour  for  the  charge.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, you  have  no  siich  proof  before  yon ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  members  of 
these  committees  who  tiave  been  examined  as 
witnesses,  do  expressly  swear,  that  they  had 
no  hostile  inteatiqns,  and  that  they  ^ve  np 
orders  for  arms,  nor  knew  of  any  bemg  pre- 
pared ;  and  if  this  be  the  evidence,  are  you  to 
give  way  to  mere  suppositions  and  conjec- 
tures? are  you  at  liberty,  geatlemeny  to  iesa- 
gine  and  fancy  plots  and  treasons  without 
proof,  and  to  presume  these  weapons  intended 
for  a  wicked  purpose,  without  so  much  as 
evidence  that  any  such  wicked  purpose, 
was  ever  formed? 

Consider  also,  I  pray  you,  what  was  the 
amount  and  number  of  the  pikes  th»t  were 
made  ?  Towards  three  dozen  were  made  by 
Orrock,  and  about  fourteen  bv  Brown.  In 
short,  the  numjl^r  of  the  whole  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifty ;  and  where  was  the  fund  to  defray 
the  expense  of  making  more?  Watt  had  not 
money  to  pay  even  the  fourteen  made  by 
Brown;  and  as  to  the  money  belonging  to 
the  committees,  you  have  seen  that  it  was 
not  only  trifling  and  scanty,  but  farther,  that 
the  committees  had  no  concern  with  these 
pikes,  and  never  either  ordered  or  knew  any 
thing  about  them.  It  was  Wat^t,  and  Watt 
alone,  who  ordered  them ;  and  it  seems  io 
have  been,  from  beginning  to  .end,  one  <»f  his 
own  wild  incoherent  absurd  chimei;^i  or  very 
likely,  a  treacherous  and  perfidious  design,  to 
forward  his  own  avaricious  views.  Even  if 
he  could  have  got  funds  for  making  a  greater 
number  of  these  pikes,  he  neither  had  nor 
could  have  got  persons  who  would  use  them 
towards  any  hostile  purpose ;  and  to  suppose, 
therefore,  ^at  these  pikes  could  be  prepared  for 
the  criminal  and  wicked  purpose,  of  overturn- 
ins  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  is  as 
ridiculous  and  extravagant,  as  to  imaigine, 
that  his  foolish  and  unmeaning  plan ot. sei- 
sing the  Castle  was  ever  seriously  e«ter* 
tained. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  these  pikos, 
there  is  another  particular  as  to  which  you 
had  a  number  of  witnesses  examined^  and 
which  is  the  advertisement  respecttag .  ihe 
Fencibles.  A\  the  same  time,  I  do  not  %faink 
it  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  you,  with  «tty  ing 
much  upon  it.  You  will  remark  that  there 
is  no  mention  whatever  of  it  in  the  iadict- 
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ment;  and  jet»  by  the  statute  of  king  Wil- 
liam, it  is  in  the  most  direct  terms  enatted^ 
'<  That  no  evidence  shall  be  admitted  or 
eiyen  of  any  overt  act,  that  is  not  expressly, 
laid  in  the  indictment  against  a^y  pcinoD  or 
persons  whatever/' 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  this 
cannot  be  admitted  nor  founded  upon  as  an 
overt  act,  because  it  is  not  laid  nor  meiitioiied 
in  the  indictment;  and  indeed,  a  iname&t's 
reflection  roust  at  once  satisfy  you,  that -even 
if  it  bad  been  set  fortbi  in  the  indictment,  the 
▼ery  circumstance  itself  could  never  come 
under  the  description  of  at»  overt  act  of  the 
treason  charged,  indeed,  I  think  it  waa 
moat  improperly  introduced  by  the  prosecutor 
and  it  ought  to  meet  with  no  r^gara  or  atten- 
tion from  yout 

A9  to  the  p^per  itself,  you  heard  it 
read,  and  it  certainly  Mfvts  of  an  improper  na- 
ture, and  such  as  I  cannot  bv  any  means  seek 
to  justify ;  but  improper  and  even  criminal  as 
you  may  view  it,  you  will  consider,  in  the  first 
pl&ice,  bow  far  it  is  brought  home  to  the  pri- 
soner, and,  in  the  next  place,  what  ofience  it 
•mounts  to  ?  You  have  no  evidence,  nor  in- 
deed has  it  been  attempted  to  be  proved^  that 
Mr.  Oowoie  was  the  author  of  it ;  and  as  to 
his  having  any  concern  in  dispersing  a  few 
copies  of  It,  I -am  sure  that  this,  however  im- 
proper, cannot  with  any  reason  be  connected 
with  a  charge  of  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king.  To  seduce  any  of  his  majesty's  fbttes 
from  their  duty,  is  certainly  criminal;  but  it 
caonot»  in  the  eye  of  law  or  of  common 
sense,  be  deemed  liigh  treason.  I  am  con- 
fident, eentlemen,  you  will  consider  the  mat- 
ter in  this  light,  and  will  throw  this  particular 
entirely  out  of  your  view. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  take  notice  of  the 
evidence  of  John  Fairley,  the  gentleman 
whom  I  had  occasion  to  mention  to  you  for- 
oierly,  a^  the  ambassador  sent  through  the 
country,  by  the  sub-committee  of  Ways  and 
Means ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  requisite 
for  me  to  detain  you  with  many  observatioiDs 
upon  what  Mr.  Fairley  says. 

He  in  substance  tells  you,  that  he  was 
going  upon  a  visit  to  his  sister,  who  was  maid- 
servant in  a  gentleman's  family  in  Stirling- 
shire ;  but,  whether  that  was  the  real  inten- 
tion of  his  journey  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence. 
He  was  em)iloyed,  at  the  same  time,  to  vbit 
the  friends  of  reform  in  dtfiereot  places,  in 
order  to  know  what  were  tbetr  sentiments ;  to 
inquire  whether  the  cause  was  prospering  ok 
decaying ;  to  know  who  were  attached  to  it ; 
to  learn  what  correspondence  might  be  kept 
UD,  and  what  money  might  be  expected. 
Tnese  were  the  sole  objects  for  which  Mr. 
Fairley  was  employed  by  the  committee ;  and 
from  what  you  saw  of  this  same  ambassador, 
I  cannot  dottbt  you  will  be  satisfied,  that  if 
any  thing  really  cilminal  had  been  in  the  view 
of  the  committee,  he  was  not  the  person, 
whom  they  would  have  chosen  to  entrust 
wkh  HKb  a  n^gociition.    Nay^  even  if  the 
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ooiftrnHfteehadbeenso  absurd,  I  do  not  think 
the  Friends  of  the  Peof»le  at  a  distance,  would 
have  been  so  wanting  in  common  sense  and 
prtidence,  as  to  have  committed  themselves 
to  him^  or  to  havo  entrusted  him  with  any 
treasonable  secret. 

But,  while  the  inquiries  I  have  mentioned, 
were  all  whidi^the  committee  bad  in  view;  yet 
it  appears,  from  what  Fairley  says,  that  he  re- 
ceived some  other  instruclions  from  Mr* 
Watt,  and  I  beg  you  will  attend  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  were  given  him.  From  the 
committee  be  received  no  other  instructions, 
but  to  make  the  inquiries  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  and,  indeed^  the  committee  had 
no  other  object  in  view.  It  was  a  perfectly 
fair  object;  for  it  had  no  other  intent  than 
carrying  on  the  cause  of  reform,  in  a  legal 
and  consftitutiooal  way  ;  and  Fairley  was  to 
get  from  Mr.  Downie  thirty  shillings  of  the 
money  belonging  to  the  committee,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  his  journey.  Thus  far, 
the  matter  was  the  business^  the  committee ; 
but  Mr.  Watt  desired  Fairley,  before  he 
should  set  out,  to  call  at  the  shop  of  one  Mr. 
Campbell,  wh&re  there  would  oe  lying  fix* 
him  a  parcel  which  he  was  to  carrv  along 
with  him.  Fairley  accordingly  called  at 
Campbeirs,  and  having  got  the  parcel,  set  out 
on  his  journey. 

I  think  Fairley  sakl,  that  Watt  desiied  him 
not  to  open  the  parcel  till  he  should  come  to 
Stirling,  or  some  other  place,  and  accordingly 
Fairley  obeyed  this.  When,  however,  he  dm 
open,  ibe  parcel,  he  found  there  a  paper  of  ior 
structioBS  written  by  Wait,  and  whveh  mea- 
tioned  the  fbolish  plan  about  seizing  the  Oas^ 
tie,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  This 
paper  of  instructions,  however,  had  never  been 
read  to,  nor  seen  by  the  qommittee,  but  was 
entirely  the  operation  of  Mr.  Watt  alone. 
From  what  Fairley  says,  and  from  tlie  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Forrest,  you  sec  how  little  en- 
coumgement  any  such  wild  plan  met  with 
from  the  Friends  of  Reform  at  Stirling;  and, 
indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  spoken  of 
there  only  in  the  slightest  manner ;  for  Dr. 
Forrest  tells  you,  that  Fairley  expressly  said, 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  committee  of  fidinbursh,  was  in  order  to 
collect  some  money  for  Mrs.  Skirving,  and 
other  friends  that  were  in  distress. 

From  Stirling,  Mr.  Fairley  proceeded  to 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  other  places,  and  then 
returned  to  Edinburgh.  When  he  came  to 
town,  he  went  first  to  bis  father's  house, 
and  then  went  to  the  committee,  it  hap* 
pening  to  be  a  night  on  which  he  knew 
they  usually  met.  When  he  went  there, 
he  found  Watt,  Downie,  and  M<£wan. 
I  dt>  not  recollect  if  he  mentioned  any  body 
else ;  and  you  will  particularly  remark  what 
then  passed.  Had  the  paper  of  instructions 
been  given  to  him  by  the  committee,  or  by 
authority  of  the  committee,  surely  the  first 
thuig  would  have  been  for  them  to  inquire 
what  be  had  done;   and  he  would  have  im- 
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mediately  pulled  out  the  paper  from  bis  pocket 
and  have  given  a  full  account  of  the  success 
of  his  negociation.  In  plkce  of  this,  what 
happens  ?  He  tells  thero^that  he  found  ib» 
friends  of  reform  in  general,  hearty;  and  he 
mentions  every  thing  he  had  met  with  re- 
specting the  objects  which  the  committee 
had  in  view;  hut,  instead  of  producing  the 
paper  of  instructions,  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Watt,  he  keeps  it  snug  in  his  pocket, 
never  brings  it  out,  nor  says  a  sinsle  wora 
about  it,  during  the  whole  evening.  I?ay.  br- 
iber, he  tells  you,  that  he  never  produced 
them  to  the  committee,  either  then  or  after- 
wards, but.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  gave  them  to 
Mr.  Watt  himself. 

Nothing  surely  can  more  clearly  demon- 
strate, that  the  committee  had  no  knowledge 
of,  nor  any  concern  with  these  secret  instruc- 
tions. They  were  purely  and  solely  the  ope- 
ration of  Mr.  Watt  himself;  and  as  they  came 
from,  so  they  were  given  back  to  him  alone, 
without  the  committee  knowing  any  thing 
about  the  matter.  In  questioning  the  witness 
indeed,  a  good  deal  or  weight  was  attempted 
to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  of  this  pa- 
per of  instructions  running  in  the  name  of  the 
committee,  and  also  upon  the  money  given  to 
Fairley  beins  out  of  the  funds  of  the  com- 
mittee; but  lam  confident  you  willat  ooce  see 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this. 

Mr.  Watt  would  no  doubt  choose  to  make  the 
paper  run  in  that  way ;  but  his  having  chosen 
to  do  so,  will  never  make  that  the  paper  of  the 
committee,  unless  there  be  clear  evidence  that 
they  knew  and  approved  of  it.  Now,  there  is 
not  only  no  evidence  of  this,  but  there  is  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  contrary.  And  as 
to*the  money,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  thatalthoueh 

S'ven  by  the  committee,  yet  it  was  only  for  the 
k  Durposes  which  they  nad  in  view  in  sending 
Fairley,  and  not  for  any  secret  and  crimimu 
purposes,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Watt  It  wta 
Dnly  thirty  shillings,  of  which  Fairley  having 
expended  but  fift^n,  he  offered  back  the  re- 
mainder ;  but  the  committee  allowed  him  to 
keep  it  for  his  trouble. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  it  is  evident,  tliat  there 
were  two  different  purposes,  or  two  separate 
parts  of  Fairley's  mission,  and  you  ought 
carefully  to  distinguish  between  them.  The 
one  was  a  perfectly  fair  and  a  blameless  pur- 
pose; and  it  was  to  inquire  what  were  the 
•entiments  of  the  friends  of  reform,  and  to 
know  what  money  might  be  obtained  for  car- 
rying it  on,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  way  ? 
This  was  the  sole  object  of  the  committee, 
and  the  only  purpose  they  had  in  sending 
Fairley.  The  other  was  a^ecret  object  of  Mr. 
Watt*s  own,  kept  totally  concealed  from  the 
committee,  and  for  which  accordin^y,  th^ 
can  be  in  no  de^e  responsible.  Mr.  Watt*s 
criminal  and  wicked  aesigns  may  justly  fix 
guilt  upon  himself,  but  can  attach  no  guilt 
to  any  other  person  whose  accession  to  and 
approbation  of  i^  is  not  fully  and  clearly 
proved.   The  triflmg  sum  given  by  the  com« 
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mittee  to  Fairley,  is  of  itself  a  proof,  that  they 
could  not  have  any  thing  criminal  in  view; 
and  you  will  remark,  Fairley  expressly  swears, 
that  he  never  heard  of  the  plan  of  seizing  the 
Castle.  &c.  from  any  body  but  Mr.  Watt. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  offered  you 
these  observations  upon  the  evidence,  I  will 
beg  leave  shortly  to  remind  you  of  what  I 
stated  as  to  those  principles  of  law,  which 
apply  to  the  present  case,  where  the  crime 
cnarged  is  that  species  of  high  treason^  the 
compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king. 

It  has  long  been  the  boast  and  the  glory 
of  the  law  ofEngland,  that  of  all  species  of 
guilt,  that  of  treason  has  been  defined  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exacUiess.  It  was  fo 
this  great  purpose  the  statute  of  Edward  9rd 
was  passed ;  and  as  often  as,  in  succeedhig 
and  arbitrary  reigns,  new  treasons  had  been 
created,  these  were  again,  in  t>etter  times,  re- 
pealed, and  the  law  of  treason  brought  hack  to 
the  standard  of  that  ever  to  be  revered  statute. 
It  is  the  great  bulwark  of  our  liberty,  and  the 
mighty  protection,  under  the  shield  of  which, 
the  subject  is  secured  against  the  vwlence  or 
injustice  of  state  prosecutions. 

I  stated  to  you,  and  I  supported  it  by  high 
and  unquestionable  authorities,  that  alUiough 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  has  in  some  cases 
been  by  construction  held  to  amount  to  the 
crime  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king,  yet  this  has  been  admitted  only 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  a  line  of  distinc- 
tiou  has  been  taken,  and  the  utmost  anxiety 
shown,  to  prevent  the  canying  constructive 
treason  beyond  due  bounds.  That  distinction 
has  been  taken  fitmi  the  object,  or  purpose  of 
the  conspirine  to  levy  war.  Where  the  pur- 
pose was  such  as  directly  and  necesauily  to 
afiect  the  life  and  safety  c^the  person  of  the 
king,  it  has  been  held  to  amount  to  a  com- 
passing or  imagining  his  death.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand^  Uie  purpose  has  been  to  obtain 
some  reformation,  without  pursuing  the  due 
methods  of  the  law,  then  the  mere  purposing 
or  designing  to  levy  war,  for  that  end,  bias  not 
been  held  high  treason. 

This  is  the  I'me  of  distinction,  and  these  are 
the  boundaries,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
has  marked  oat.  To  transgress  these  boon- 
daries,  aud  to  overleap  them,  would  be  to  con- 
found the  nature  of^ crimes;  and  would  be 
giving  a  fatal  and  irrecoverable  blow  to  the  se- 
curity and  liberty  of  the  subject  In  the  prc^ 
gross  of  human  events,  new  crimes  may 
spring  up,  tfiat  may  seem  to  merit  a  punish- 
ment greater  than  the  law  has  yet  appointed ; 
but  it  mustever  be  safer,  to  leave  the  reme- 
dying this  to  the  deliben^  wisdom  of  the  le- 
gislature, than  to  resort  to  constructions  and 
interpretations,  which,  however  iiiiUwiMily  in- 
tended at  the  time,  must  unavoidabljr  open  an 
inroad  to  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  introduce 
that  uncertainty^  and  confusion,  whidi  is  it- 
self the  subvefsron  of  all  law. 

This  veiy  fyil|  which  would  in  t^  end  prore 
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the  overthrow  of  all  liberty,  was  aoxioiHly 
.guarded  aeainst  by  the  statute  of  kiiic£d- 
ward,  which  has  ezpresslv  said,  <<  And  be- 
cause that  maoy  otoer  like  cases  of  treason 
may  h^)f>en  in  time  to  come,  which  a  man 
cannot  tbiok  nor  declare  at  this  present  timeu 
it  is  accorded  that  if  any  other  case,  supposed 
treason,  which  is  not  above  specified,  doth 
happen  before  any  justices,  the  justices  shsU 
tarry  without  any  gpoing  to  judgment  of  the 
treason,  till  the  cause  l^  shown  and  declared 
before  the  king  and  his  parliament,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  judged  treason  or  other 
felony." 

With  the  law  thus  in  vour  view,  it  is  with 
you^  gentlemen,  to  consider,  whether  the  facts 
proTJM  in  the  present  case,  do  amount  to  that 
species  of  treason  which  is  here  charged? 
Supposing  that  a  conspiracy  to  levv  war,  or 
Jto  raise  a  commotion,  is  here  actually  proved, 
what  was  the  object  and  purpose  of  it  r  Was 
it  a -conspiracy  to  levy  such  a  war,  or  such  a 
commotion  as  aimed  directly,  or  necessarily, 
at  the.  person  of  the  king?  On  the  contrary, 
was  it  not  clearly  and  evidently  such  a  war, 
and  such  a  commotion^  as,  at  the  utmost, 
could  have  for  its  aim  nothing  more  than  a 
reformation,  without  pursuing  the  due  me* 
thods  of  law  ?  Was  there  any  view  or  pur« 
pose  of  dethroning  or  deposing,  or  endanger* 
mg  the  life  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  ? 
No  such  thing  ever  was,  nor  could  be  dreamed 
of. 

It  is  not  enou^  to  say,  that  the  commotioD 
if  once  raised,  mij^t  possibly  have  gone  such 
a  length,  as  lutimately  to  bring  the  personal 
safety  ofthe  king  into  danger.  There  is  no 
purposed  opposition  nor  resistance  by  force 
and  violence  to  the  execution  of  any  part  of 
the  law,  which  may  not,  by  a  strained  con- 
struction and  implication,  be  connected  with 
tha  safetv  of  the  king.  But  it  is  for  this  very 
reason,  that  the  law  has  wisely  distinguished 
between  what  may  be  intended  ag^st  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  what  may  be  intended 
^nly  against  what  has  been  termed  the  ma- 
jesty, or,  in  other  words,  the  authority,  or 
executive  power  of  the  crown.  The  former 
has  been  held  treason,  but  the  latter  has  not; 
and  it  is  not  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  throw 
aside  this  distinction,  or  to  confound  offences 
which  the  law  has  separated. 

And  let  roe  call  to  your  remembrance  ano- 
ther principle,  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  ex- 
plaining and  enforcing;  and  which  is^  that 
the  crime  of  treason  consists  in  the  wicked 
imagination  of  the  heart.  The  overt  acts  are 
only,  to  be  regarded,  in  so  fiu:  as  they  are 
uneouivocal  iMications  of  the  guilt  of  the 
inina.  It  is  the  guilty  purpose  which  con- 
stitutes the  crime;  and)  unless  you  are  satis- 
fied that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  in  his 
mind  and  heart,  the  wicked  and  atrocious  de- 
sign of  oompassong  or  imagining  the  death  of 
the  king,  you  cannot  hold  him  guilty  of  the 
treason  charged  in  thb  indictment. 

I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  been  successful 


in  showing  you,  that  the  prisoner  had  no  real 
accession  to  the  plan  about  seizing  the  Castie, 
nor  to  the  preparing  the  pikes:  both  those 
were  the  mild  measures  of  Watt  alone.  The 
former  was  rejected  by  the  committee,  and  by 
Mr.  Downie,  and  the  latter  never  known  to^ 
nor  countenanced  by  them.  Ai>y  knowledge 
Mr.  Downie  seems  to  have  had  of  the  pikes, 
was  transient  and  accidental ;  and  you  must 
be  satisfied,  these  pikes  never  could  be  meant 
for  overturning  the  state,  or  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  king. 

As  to  Mr.  Downie  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Britbh  Convention,  he  neither  has  been* 
nor,  for  the  reasons  I  tnrroerly  mentioned, 
can  he  be  criminated  upon  that  account.  And, 
as  to  his  being  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Union,  or  of  the  sub-committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  I  cannot  discover  any  evidence 
whatever,  that  these  committees  had  any  cri- 
minal, and  far  less  any  treasonable  designs. 
I  request  you  to  distinguish,  gentlemen,  be- 
tween a  zeal  for  the  cause  of  reform,  and  a 
wicked  and  criminal  intention  to  subvert  the 
government.  Because  Uie  zeal  of  some  men 
may  be  warm  and  intemperate,  it  would  be 
im&ir  to  presume,  that  they  would  go  the 
length  of  hostility  to  the  constitution.  And 
because,  in  societies  for  reform,  there  may  be 
some  who  harbour  in  their  minds  treasonable 
and  detestable  designs,  you  must  not  therefore 
conclude,  that  this  pervades  the  minds  of 
others ;  or,  that  because  a  man  is  a  Friend  of 
Reform,  or  a  Friend  of  the  People,he  is  to  be  set 
down  as  guilty  of  the  crime  o^  high  treason. 

In  faimessand  candour,  let  the  fine  be  drawn 
and  the  just  discrimination  made.  Con* 
found  not  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Con- 
found not  the  less  guilty  with  those  who  are 
more  so.  If,  from  an  intemperate  impatience 
for  reform,  some  men  should  transgress  due 
bounds,  and  think  of  pursuine  their  object  by 
other  means  than  the  methods  of  the  law,  let 
their  temerity  meet  its  due  punishment ;  but 
let  not  hasty  and  precipitate  resentment  mag- 
nify into  high  treason,  an  offence  of  a  muoa 
less  criminal  complexion.  Let  us  ever  re- 
member, that  we  are  to  look,  if  there  is  the 
wicked  imagination  of  the  heart;  and,  if  we 
cannot  discover  there  the  midigoant  and 
atrocious  design  of  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  king,  we  cannot  pronounce 
that  it  is  the  crime  otnigh  treason.  Let  cool 
judgment  disarm  resentment,  and  teach  us, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  law  is  of  infinitely 
greater  moment  than  the  punishment  of  any 
individual. 

But,  gentlemen;  I  must  conclude,  for  I  feel 
mvself  much  exhausted,  and  1  am  much  afiraid 
I  have  detained  you  too  long.  I  know  your 
attention  and  discernment  will  supply  any 
defects.of  mine,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  satis^ 
fied  that  no  crime  has  been  proved,  of  so  deep 
a  dye  as  can  entitle  you  to  take  away  the  lite 
of  this  poor  old  man  at  your  bar;  and  that 

Cwul  therefore  return  a  verdict,  finding 
not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged*. 
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REPLT. 


Mr.  Anttruther^-^-GentXemen  of  Ibe  Jury ) 
«*^I  DOW  rise  U>  perform  a  very  nnpleasBtit 
task  iQdeed--4oGall  upon  you  for  your  verdict 
against  one  of  your  fellow  subjects.  I  feel  it 
ny  duty,  and  .sorry. I  am  that  it  is  my  duty,  to 
call  upon  you  for  that  verdict,  because  I  think 
that  I  have  laid  before  you  evidence  which  in 
point  of  fact,  proves  the  ofience  stated  in  the 
mdictment  no  less  au  o£Fence  than  that  of 
high  treason. 

There  was  one  obseivatkn  made  by  Mr.  Cul- 
len  in  which  I  most  heartily  join  with  him,  and 
wish  you  to  attend  to  it  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do.  He  called  upon  you, 
gentlemen,  not  to  regard  any  thing  that  you 
might  have  read  concerning  those  transac-^ 
tions,  but  to  confine  your  attention  strictly 
and  solely  to  the  evidence,  laying  out  of  your 
mind  every  impression  you  might  have  re* 
ceived  in  other  places ;  and  laying  out  of  your 
miikd  every  thmg,  except  the  impressions 
which  you  have  received  from  that  which  is 
strict  legal  evidence  given  upon  this  trial  this 
day.  And  most  sincerely  do  I  join  with  Mr. 
Culien  in  recommendiog  to  you,  and  telling 
you,  that  you  will  not  perform  your  duty  to 
your  country  and  your  duty  to  yourselves,  if 
you  do  not  lay  all  extraneous  matter  from 
your  minds,  and  confine  yourselves  strictly 
and  solely  to  the  evidence  before  you 

The  attention  you  have  bestowed  this  day  to 
that  evidence,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
be  extremely  long  tn  repeating  it;  and  that  at- 
tention satisfies  me,  that  the  caution  Mr.  Cul- 
ien gave  to  you,  and  which  I  have  now  re- 
peated, is  at  best  an  unnecesBary  one.  The 
observations  which  Mr.  Culien  has  made  upon 
the  law,  will  make  it  necessarv  for  n^  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you  upon  that  head ;  but  you 
will  not  take  the  law  from  Mr.  Culien,  nor 
from  me,  although  I  shall  endeavour  to  state 
it  with  all  the  accuracy  I  am  able ;  but  you 
will  take  it  from  those  much  more  able  to 
explain  it,  than  either  of  us,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  explain  it,  and  to  whose  observations  it  is 
your  duty  to  attend. 

:  There  was  another  observation  of  Mr.  Cul- 
len's  in  which  I  perfectly  concur ;  and  that  is 
im  utter  abhorrence  of  every  thing  called  con- 
stnictive  treason.  Lord  Hale's  words,  which 
he  read  to  you,  I  wish  may  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  every  public  prosecutor  as 
long  as  the  world  endures;  but  you  will  re- 
collect that  the  words  of  lord  ilale  are  not 
applied  to  the  statute  26th  Edward  Srd,  or  to 
any  of  the  species  of  treason  declared  by  that 
law.  They  are  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  his 
work  where  he  makes  the  panegyric  of  the 
f^Sth  Edward  Srd.  Thank  God,  that  statute 
abolished  in  England  a  string  of  constructive 
tre^ons  enough  to  make  men  shudder.  To 
those  treasons  lord  Hale^s  observations  apply. 
But,  o;entlemen,  it  is  one  of  the  treasons  de- 
clared by  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd,  and  con- 
tinued from  that  time  down  to  the  time  I  am 


nxmr  addressing  .you,  whick  1  charge  anon  Mr. 
D(Mv^ ;  and,  if  I  cannot  m^e  out  mX  Mr. 
&>  wcie  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  allegiaDoe, 
by  being  guilty  of  compassing  and  imag^niar 
toe  deaui  of  the  king,  which  »  one  species  of 
treason  under  the  statute  of  Edward  drd,  I 
totally  fail  in  my  case :  and  I  am  sure  I  have 
no  wish,  but  the  wish  of  justice.  I  «h€»ld  be 
happy  if  the  judges  found  it  consisteoi  with 
the  law  to  tell  you  that  there  was  no  ueeeoa 
laid  in  this  indictment,  or  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence^ and  that  you  find  it  consistent  with 
your  oaths  to  acquit  the  prisoner  at  th«  bar. 
The  public  prosecutor  has  done  his  doty  in 
Irtying. the.  case  before  you :  he  will  be  happy 
if  it  admits  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilQr ;  but  if 
p}u  view  the  law  and  the  evidence  as  I  do,  I 
amafeaid  vt  will  be  hardly  possible  that  it 
should  be  ^. 

Gentlemen,  I  hawe  said,  that  this  indict- 
ment accuses  Mr.  Downie  of  being  gonlty  of 
one  of  the  species  of  treason  left  by  tlie  sta^ 
tuie  of  Edward  3rd— compassing^  and  imagis- 
ing  the  death  of  the  king ;  and  it  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Culien  has  stated,  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
king,  the  statute  of  treasons  hath  with  great 
propriety  retained  the  rale  wlunta*  pro  facte 
j  kaketur.  In  the  compassingthe  king's  death, 
'  the  wicked  imaginaltions  of  the  heart  have 
the  same  degree  of  giiik  as  if  carried  into  exe* 
ctition  fromihe  moment  imeasupes  have  been 
taken  for  that  purpose,  ^f^iaiever  they  inay  be. 

The  next  thing  for  us  to  inquire  is,  what 
the  statute  does  not  tell  ua^  4Hft  wiiicb  the 
law  iias  left  to  the  judges  in  each  particular 
ca6e  to  determine,  namely,  what  acts  Are  to 
be  heki  as  means  taken  for  carrying  such 
compassine  and  imaginations  into  effset,  and 
to  he  evi&nce  of  them,  or  what  in  ether 
words,  is  an  overt  act  of  this  species  of 
treason.  If  meana  have  ^een  taken  to 
carry  the  desien  ittto  execution,  the  ftfty 
is  guilty.  What  those  means  are,  may 
vaiy  in  every  ease;  and,  since  the  date  of 
the  statute,  varkms  fects  have  been  hekl 
to  be  overt  acts  of  this  species  of  treason, 
and  various  principles  have  been  establish- 
ed with  regard  to  wiiat  are  or  are  not  oveit 
acts  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king.  I  will  state  these  shortly,  in  the 
words  of  some  of  the  first  lawyers  and  judges 
of  England,  whose  opinions  have  served  as  a 
guide  to  succeeding  judges :  and  from  them 
you  will  learn  Hie  prinoi^s  which  have 
guided  courts  of  justice  on  determining  what 
were  overt  acts  of  this  species  of  treason ;  and 
you  will  hear  the  cases  which  have  been  de- 
termined, and  whk:h  have  been  put  as  iUus- 
trations  of  these  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  I  Uke  it  as  toe  clear  to 
be  disputed,  that  a  person  is  guilty  'of  cons- 
pasbing  and  imagining  the  deatli  of  the  king, 
from  the  moment  means  are  used  to  eifect  the 
purpose  of  the  mind.  It  is  also  pet^setly 
agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  it  is  not  neoeeeary 
to  lay  before  the  jury,  or  state  in  the  iadiet- 
ment,  a  diveot  inHoediateattack  on  thefenon 
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nfliisiiH^esfy.  IthasbMilwldataatimDB 
BotneDsssargr  to  state  aHnMeMipt  Upaiaon^lir 
^  assMBinate  the  kiag.  Moft  tiniifWSlRHh 
abfy,  if  those  means  weie  uwd,  they  wouU 
irresiBUfoly  speak  the  purpose  of  ih»  maid; 
t«it«les»Bmay  beu8adlo«ffeatthe  vmdw 
of  compassine  and  kaagining  tlw  4eamoi  tlM 
king,  imnitety  short  of  such  attoHipts  as  thoM. 
(Mf .  CoMen  agraed  that  a  pertoB  #Mig  iato* 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Fisavee  wtlii 
traasooahle  papers  in  his  possession,  was  pans- 
pevly  held  ae  emptoyina  means  to  effMtttate 
the  intetilioa  of -his  auaa,  and  an  overt  a<ft  of 
compassing  tfcye  death  Of  the  king.  Mr.  Jus> 
tice  Foster,  on  whom  Mr.  CuUen  bei^tved  a 
very  daeervttl  panegyric^  teife  tis-^^<  The  eare 
the  iaw  hath  takea  for  the  personal  safety  i»f 
the  king,  is  not  vonfined  to  sMms  i»r  ^t- 
tempjls  ^  the  more  flantioMft  kind^  to  a6ft»* 
sinstion  or  poison,  or  otnev  fUttf  mp«s  directly 
and  immedirtdy  aiming  at  kis  Mfe;it4s  ex- 
tended toevery  thing  wimdly  and  ddibtfiM^ly 
tione  or  attempted,  whereby  his  life  mnvlbe 
endangered.''  Therefope,  gentleflsen,  if  I 
state  it  ill  the  indictment,  and  pvove  a«y  €iet 
done  deliberately^  whereby  the  life  ofthe  kine 
may^  be  eadan;;ored,  I  have  sfatied  and  provel 
that  which  is,  in  point  of  law,  am  oMort  adt  of 
compassing  tbeking*s4eath.  The  Mine  amher 
days,  <*  the  entering  into  meamres  <fer  depos- 
ing or  imprisoning  the  kinj^,  or  isndaavoiiritig 
to  get  the  person  of  the  king  into  the  power 
of  conspirators,  have  been  held  overt  acts  ef 
high  treason  within  this  ibraneh  of  the  sta- 
tute." Why?  Beeanse  thayare  acits  done, 
or  attempted,  n«t  ky  whioK  his  tile  is  to  be 
immedialely  affdc:ted-*4iot  by  wkkh  his  lift 
is  to  be  taken  away,  but  they  are  acts  done 
and  attempted,  wher^bv  his  life  may  be  in 
danger.  The  same  author  farther  aays,  ^  o!P. 
foucea  which  are  not  eo  personal  as  these 
already  mentioned,  have  been  with  great  pro- 
piiety  brought  within  tlie  same  rule,  as  hav- 
mg  a  tendency,  thoi^h  not  so  immediate,  to 
tiic  same  laftal  end  f  and,  theiiefofe,  the  en- 
tering into  ccAMieiions  for  the  purpose  of 
brinetttg  foreigners  to  invade  the  kingdom, 
has  been  held  an  overt  act  of  high  treason— 
And  wliy  is  it  hefd  to  be  an  overt  act  of  bi^h 
treason?  Because  it  may  tnidanger  the  life 
of  the  kkig. 

I  could  put  a  case,  where  it  could  hardly  be 
Within  probability  that  an  invasion  should 
directly  be  aimed  against  the  persun  of  the 
king.  I  oould  put  the  case  of  the  king  b^g 
upon  the  Continent  at  the  time  that  some 
persons  made  a  contract  wiA  a  foreigner  to 
bring  20,000  Russians,  or  etfier  foreigners,  to 
make  war  in  this  country.  This  could  not  be 
high  treason  under  the  clause  of  levying  war, 
becatxse  no  war  was  levied.  It  would  not  be 
adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  because  the 
persons  supposed  are  not  the  king's  enemies. 
The  kmc's  person  could  not  be  in  immediate 
dan^,  because  the  case  supposes  him  in  his 
foreign  dominions ;  but  would  it  not  be  high 
titasoii?    Moat  oertahily.     It  is  the  king's 


^dHty'taTOfkliueliinaaffsu;  to  plterMnttatf 
ka  %  silaatuln'Bf  danger :  the  measure  diiaoHy 
poiniB  atidiatarkiDg  Ihe  peace  of  the  eounry, 
^ridoh  ft  is  his  duty  to  protect ;  at  inftroducing 
iuittilitiea,  which  tfaa  ebHgations  of  his  silua- 
^iancafl  upott  him  to  suppress;  therefore  the 
tendency  of  the  attampt  iieeessariljr  eiposaa 
teqp^nan  and  fife  to  peril ;  and  it  is  «o  that 
hBHkind  andappanwt  sendmcy  that  wa  sm  to 
Jbok.  iteasr  itetes  the  principle  distinetfy, 
when  mentkmiQg  the  ofiande  of  inviting  ib- 
neigners  ^  invade  the  kingdom  to  be  M^ 
treason.  It  is  9ieh,  says  ha,  beesuMe  it  hath 
1^  tsadisncy  to  endanger  thepeiaan  of  the  king, 
and^hareforeithatk^  in  etrict  oonformity  4» 
the  atafute,  and  ta  every  prind|de  of  $iibsti(&r 
tialand  political  jaatiee,  been  hrougbl  withm 
tkat  speeies  of  tmason  of  compassing  a^ 
MBagusngthe  king's  death.  You  Iharsftve 
see,  that  «wary  thing  "vfhieh  has  a  manlfoat 
tcndMKy  to  endanger  the  penon  of  the  prlnee, 
is  an  overt  act  of  <ampaoiiag  his  dMIh, 
Whdkher  the  aeU  Mated  ui  this  indictA6Mt 
and  provad  by  the  evilcMa,  have  that  ten- 
deaey  or  not,  I  shdl  oansider  by-and-b(f. 
These  are  tiot  only  the  words  of  that  great 
andiUnstrioiis  penon,  and  suck  he  certainly 
was ;  tet  no  jttdge^  who  either  preceded  hhn, 
or  vJlw  has  foUowed  him,  no  text  writer  6f 
aatkorifty  difiers  frooi  him.  Hawkins  says, 
<<  The  person  of  the  king  may  ba  andangered^ 
nat  on^  by  aach  ovoit  aoto  as  to  take  away 
hia  iifo,  but  suck  design  as  cannot  be  exe- 
cotfed  without  apparent  peril  thereof.''  Gen- 
tkttiien,  itvrftt  be  forjron,  and  my  lordd  the 
jodgos,  as  conaider,  wkether  the  design  stated 
in  8m  indictment  could  tie  executed  whhout 
apparent  peril  and  danger  to  the  king.  The 
same  author,  in  another  place  says,  '*  It  hath 
been  adjudged,  that  the  levying  war  a^inst 
tha  kine^  person,  or  the  bare  considtmg  to 
levy  suim  war,  or  meeting  together,  and  con* 
suiting  the  means  to  destroy  the  king  and  his 
government;  ST  assembling  with  others,  and 
procuring  them  lo  attempt  the  king's  death, 
by  listing  men  in  order  to  depose  the  kin^  or 
printing  treasonable  position!*,  as  that  the  king 
IS  accountable  to  the  people,  and  that  th^y 
ought  to  take  the  government  into  their  ownr 
hands,  is  an  overt  act  of  high  treason."— Why 
is  it  such  }  Because  it  is  to  excite  the  people 
to  take  the  government  into  their  own  bands; 
and  that  cannot  be  done  without  endangering 
theperson  of  his  majesty.  Gentlemen,  you  wiB 
jadg^  under  direction  of  the  learned  judge  who 
presides  here— you  will  jud^e  from  what  has 
been  laid  before  you  on  this  trial,  whether 
there  was,  or  was  not,  amongst  these  people 
a  design  lo  take  the  government  into  their 
own  hands  ?  and  whether  it  did  not  go  farther 
than  printing  that  proposition  in  a  book,  and 
poblishingittb'the  world,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  whom  I  have  just  cited.  Is  high 
treason.  Have  no  means  been  taken,  no  steps 
pursued,  for  beyond  the  printinjg  and  publishing 
an  opinion  that  the  people  ought  totake  the  «)- 
vernment  into  their  onm  hands  >    Look  at  the 
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instruments  lyin^;  upon  the  taible,  and  say 
whether  the  providing  of  these  for  the  pur- 
poses proved,  speaks  not  the  intention  deariy, 
and  whether  they  are  not  means  more  effec- 
tual for  carrying  that  intention  into  execution 
than  the  publioition  of  any  hook,  however 
diuigerous  the  propositions  it  contains. 

Gentlemen,  my  friend,  Mr.  Cullen,  most 
deservedly  bestowed  a  nanegyiic  upon  kwd 
Hale,  and  from  him  reaa  that  quotation  res- 
pecting constructive  treason,  which  I  have 
mentioned.    He  told  you^  as  he  said,  from 
his  authority,  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is 
not  treason,  unless  it  be  where  it  is  directly 
against  the  person  of  the  kine.    Now  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  agree,  and  God  forbid  I 
should  not,  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  is 
not  under  all  circumstances,  an  overt  act  of 
hi^  treason.    Mr.  Cullen  stated  fairly,  there 
are  two  species  of  war  in  contemplation  of  the 
law;  one  that  might  be  directly  against  the 
penon  of  the  king,  and  one  that  may  not 
nave  the  least  relation  to  the  person  of  llie 
king,  but  which  may  be  called  a  war  merely 
imon  other  men ;  and  but  for  the  generality 
of  the  purpose,  would  be  no  more  than  a  riot 
If  people  assemble  to  pull  down  any  house,  it 
is  a  riot,  and  no  more.    If  they  assemble  to 
pull  down  the  houses  of  all  lawyers  or  judges, 
or  all  merchants  or  religious  houses,  such  as 
all  meeting-houses,  or  all  churches,  or  any 
thing  that  does  not  point  to  an  individual, 
that  IS  held  to  be  a  levying  war ;  but  a  con^ 
spkacy  to  do  that  act,  is  not  an  overt  act  of 
nigh  treason.    And  why  ?    Because,  it  is  im- 
nosable  to  sav,  that  men  who  do  these  things, 
nave  the  smallest  intention  against  the  prince ; 
they  neither  do,  nor  intend  to  do,  an  act  by 
which  his  person  is  in  danger.    It  is  war  by 
construction  only;  and,  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  make  the  act  war  by  construction;  and 
then  to  arnie,  that,  because  it  is  war,  it  is 
means  used,  which  in  their  natural  and  direct 
tendency,  endanger  the  person  of  the  king. 
The  natural  tendency  of  their  acts,  does  not 
put  the  person  of  the  prince  in  peril.  It  is  the 
senerality  of  their  purpose  alone,  which  brings 
them  within  the  statute  of  treason.    It  b  in 
the  remote  consequences,  and  in  these  alone, 
that  danger  may  arise  to  the  life  of  his  ma- 
jesty.   But  is  that  the  case  with  regard  to  an 
attempt  to  overturn  the  government,  of  which 
be  is  the  head,  and  first  executive  magistrate; 
or,  with  regard  to  an  attempt  to  supersede  the 
legislature^  of  which  he  is  an  integral  partf 
Is  it  possible  such  attempts  can  be  made, 
without  directly  endangenng  the  person  of 
the  king? 

Now,  Gentlemen,  that  you  may  follow  the 
nue  of  lord  Hale  which  I  wish  you  to  do,  I 
will  state  what  he  says  upon  this  subject 
Lord  Hale,  who  is  quoted  to  you  as  the  enemy 
of  all  consUuctive  treasons,  lord  Hale  says, 
^  though  a  conspiracy  be  not  immediately, 
and  directly,  and  expressly  to  effect  the  death 
of  the  king;  but  the  conspiracy  is  of  some- 
thing thatin  all  probability  mustinduceit;  and 


the  overt  act  is  such  a  thing  as  must  induce 
it :  then  it  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  com- 
passing of  the  king's  death." — He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  number  of  instances,  and  says,  ^  an 
assembly  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  either 
to  depose,  or  restrain,  or  enforce  him  to  do  any 
act,  or  to  come  to  his  presence,  or  to  remove 
his  counsellors  or  ministers,  or  against 'the 
king's  lieutenant  or  military  commissioned 
o£mrs,  b  an  overt  act  proving  the  compass* 
in£  of  the  death  of  the  king;  for  such  a  war 
is  directly  against  the  very  person  of  the  king ; 
and  he  that  designs  to  fight  against  the  kine, 
cannot  but  know  at  least  it  must  put  his  life 
in  haaurd." 

Tell  me,  gentlemen,  whether  the  facts 
charged  in  this  indictment  do  not  amount  to 
a  consultation  and  oonspuracy  to  fight  acainst 
the  king's  oommissioned  officers;  and  if  they 
do,  it  must  not  the  king's  life  in  danger. 
Tcdlme,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  juiy, 
whether  the  plan  proved  by  the  evklence  is 
not  a  plan  to  force  the  king  to  do  something 
against  his  will,  to  restrain  him  hoax  doing 
that  which  as  a  branch  of  the  kn^lature  he 
had  a  right  to  do,  and  to  take  the  wiU  of  those 
conspirators  instead  of  his  own?  One  word 
more,  gentlemen:  he  farther  saya,  ^yet 
such  a  conspiracy  or  compassing  to  levy  war 
against  the  king  directly,  or  against  his  loroes, 
a  meetine  and  consulting  for  the  effect  of  it, 
whether  the  numbers  be  more  or  less,  disgui- 
sed under  any  other  pretence  whatsoever,  as 
of  reformation  of  abuses,  casting  down  inclo- 
sures,  particular  or  genmlly,  smd  wrestling, 
foothall^playinff,  cock-fighting,  yet,  if  it  can 
appear,  that  they  consulted  or  roolved  to 
raise  a  power  immediately  against  the  king, 
or  the  liberty  or  safety  of  his  person.  thiscofr> 
gregptting  of  people  for  this  intent,  tlMNigh  no 
war  be  actually  levied,  is  an  overt  act  to 
maintain  an  indictment  for  compassing  the 
king's  death  within  the  first  clause  of  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  Srd ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  natural 
or  necessary  consequence,  that  he  that  at- 
tempts to  subdue  and  conquer  the  kin^  ean« 
not  intend  less  than  the  taking  away  hia  life." 
Gentlemen,  it  will  be  for  your  determination 
this  night,  whether  there  was  not  a  oonspi* 
racy  entered  into  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  his  adherents,  to  subdue  and  conquer  the 
king? 

I  shall  now,  gentlemen,  state  a  passage,  of 
which  Mr.  Culten  read  a  part  to  you.  It  is 
from  a  speech  of  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  whose 
authority  is  deserving  of  your  most  serious 
attention,  and  when  the  whole  pan^oaph  is 
taken  together,  his  opimon  is  statea  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  and  so  clearly,  that  it  is 


to  state  it  It  is  in  the  trial  of  «r  John 


I  barely 
Friend, 


not  necessary  to  say  a  word  mme  tbanjbarely 
to  state  it  Itisii    ' 
for  hirii  treason. 

**  He  says,"  (speaking  of  the  defendant), 
**  Here  is  no  war  levied,  and  a  bare  consfnracj 
or  design  to  levy  war,  does  not  come  within 
this  law  against  treason."  Upon  this  I  must 
observei  that  if  there  be  only  a  conspiiaej  to 
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levy  wafy  it  is  not  treason;  but  if  the  design  or 
conspiracy  be  to  kill  the  king,  or  to  depose 
him,  or  imprison  him,  or  put  any  force  or  re- 
straint upon  him;  and  the  way  and  manner 
of  effecting  these  is  by  levying  a  war,  there 
the  consultation  and  conspiracy  to  levy  a  war 
for  that  purpose  is  high  treason,  though  no 
war  be  levied ;  for  such  consultation  and  con- 
spiracy, is  an  overt  act  proving  the  compass* 
ing  the  death  of  the  king,  which  is  the  first 
treason  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  the  lU»th 
Of  Edward  Srd ;  the  words  of  that  statute  are, 
that  if  any  man  shall  compass  or  imagine  the 
d^th  of  the  kine;  now,  necause  a  man  de- 
signs the  death,  deposition,  or  destruction  of 
the  king,  and  with  that  design  aerees  and 
consults  to  levy  war,  that  this  should  not  be 
high  treason,  it  a  war  be  not  actually  levied,  is 
a  very  strange  doctrine,  and  the  contrary  has 
always  been  held  to  be  law.*^  He  goes  on 
to  sinr,  ^  There  may  be  a  war  levied  without 
any  desien  upon  the  king's  person,  or  endan* 
gering  of  it,  which,  if  actually  levied,  is  high 
treason ;  but  if  a  war  be  levied  without  en- 
danf^ng  the  kitijg's  person,  such  would  not 
be  an  overt  act  ofhigh  treason.  If  persons 
assemble  themselves,  and  act  with  force  in 
opposition  to  some  law,  which  they  think  in- 
convenient, and  hope  thereby  to  eet  it  re* 
pealed,  this  is  levying  a  war  ana  treason, 
though  purposing  and  designing  it  is  not  so. 
When  tney  endeavour  in  great  numbers,  with 
force  to  make  some  reformation  of  their  own 
heads,  without  pursuing  the  methods  of  the 
law,  that  is  levying  of  war  and  treason/' 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  *'  But  if  there  be,  as 
I  toTd  yon  before,  a  purpose  and  detien  to  de- 
stroy the  king;  and  to  depose  him  from  hb 
throne,  or  to  restrain  him,  or  have  an^  power 
over  him,  which  is  proposed  or  designed  to 
be  effected  by  war,  that  is  to  be  levi^  such 
a  conspiracy  and  consultation  to  levy  war,  for 
the  bnnginjc  this  to  pass,  u  an  overt  act  of 
high  treason/'t  In  the  trial  of  sir  William 
Parkyns,  who  was  indicted  for  the  same  con* 
spiracj,  another  most  eminent  jud{;e,  lord 
chief  justice  Treby,  says  the  same  thing;  his 
wordaare:  «<ButI  must  tell  you,  that  this 
treason  of  compassing  and  imagining  the 
king's  death,  may  be  made  evident  by  other 
acts  besides  that  of  assassination :  to  ccmspire 
with  a  foreign  prince  to  invade  the  realm ;  to 
provide  arms  to  join  with  invaders,  and  to 
make  an  insurrection  against  the  king, — 
these  are  overt  acts  of  imagining  the  kine's 
death ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposeo,  but  that  ne 
that  wmild  have  stirred  up  an  invasion,  and 
an  insurrection  agamst  the  king's  person,  does 
intend  the  destruction  of  the  king,  which  is 
an  overt  act  of  high  treason ;  and  he  that 
would  take  away  all  his  defence,  which  he 
might  have  by  the  assistance  of  his  subjects^ 


*  See  the  case  of  sir  John  Freind,  VoL  13, 
p.  61,  of  thti  Collection. 

t  See  sir  John  Freind*s  Trial,  mdh.  Vol.  13, 
p.dS« 


and  leave  him  exposed  to  his  mortal  enemies, 
cannot  but  be  presumed  to  design  the  king's 
ruin  and  murder."* 

Now«  gentlemen,  such  is  the  law  audita 
distinctions  upon  this  subject.  If  there  be  a 
design  through  the  medium  of  war,  toovertum 
the  government  of  the  cotmtry,  of  which  the 
kinj  is  apart;  to  supersede  the  legislature,  of 
which  he  is  an  integnl  branch,  as  well  as  first 
executive  magistrate ;  it  is  hard  to  say,  that 
(uch  a  deugn,  if  carried  into  execution,  would 
not  endanger  his  life.  His  duty  to  that  con- 
stitution, which  has  placed  him  in  the  situa^ 
tion  of  its  first  executive  magistrate,  calls  im- 
periously upon  him  to  resist,  at  all  hazards,  all 
such  attempts ;  their  success  no  king  could 
survive;  and  the  very  first  step  taken  either 
to  ensure  their  success,  or  to  prevent  their 
completion,  places  him  in  a  situation  of  dan» 
^r  and  peril,  from  which  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  law,  which  protects  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects,  did  not  strongly  interpose  for 
his  defence. 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  the  law :  with 
regard  to  the  facts  given  in  evidence  before 
you,  feeliujg  mysdf  very  much  exhausted,  and 
apprehending  you  must  be  the  same,  firom 
the  length  of  time  this  trial  has  bated,  I 
shall  state  them  very  shortly:  and  I  am  mip- 
py  to  say,  that  the  very  great  attention  you 
have  bestowed  through  the  course  of  this  lon^ 
trial,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  be  mi- 
nute, and  enables  me  to  perform  my  dnty, 
without  consuming  much  of  your  time. 

The  first  evidence  we  brought  before  you, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  conspiracy  in 
general,  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  the 
country ;  and  how  &r  Downie  is  affected  by 
it,  will  be  for  you  to  determine.  I  think  he 
is  directly  affected  by  it. 

First,  we  prove  it,  by  the  correspondence  of 
seditious  societies  held  in  London,  and  in 
other  places ;  their  letters  say  they  will  have 
means  more  effectual  than  the  petitioning 
parliament  for  a  reform.  What  means?  I 
desire  you  to  take  that  letter  of  Skirving  to 
Hardv,  into  your  consideration,  and  tell  me 
whether  it  does  not  directly  point  out  the  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  wnole  government 
of  this  country^  and  placing  one  organised  by 
Skirving  and  his  associates  in  its  stesd ;  Skirv- 
ii^  says,  we  have  already  formed  a  plan  for 
organization,  that  when  the  time  comes,  he 
aiS  his  friends  may  be  ready  to  act,  and  may 
not  be  occupyme  themselves  with  organiza* 
tion.  Take  that  letter,  and  tell  me  whether  it 
does  not  directly  and  pointedly  go  to  the  case 
of  the  dissolution  of  tne  government  of  the 
nation,  and  Skirving  and  his  organized  body 
taking  the  place  of  the  government  of  the 
country.  What  does  the  seditious  society  in 
London  do }  First,  it  proposes  to  Skirvmg  to 
adopt  a  method  more  effectual  than  petition- 
ing.   What  is  it  Skirving  proposes  to  oe  more 


♦  See  the  Trial  of  sir  WilUaro  Parkyns, 
aiK€,VoL  13,p.  113. 
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effectual  tbao  petitiotiiag?  A  CdOTcatidn. 
Wbatis  SkinriBg  and  Uw  sodely  to  go  «il 
with  and  endeavour  to  procure  ^  A  Coiiveii«- 
tioo.  What  ia  the  convention  ]iointed  out  by 
^kirving  in  bis  letter  to  da  ? 

Their  determination  is,  that  if  the  tegislar 
ture  dares  to  do  a  particular  act  hi  the?erx)erct86 
of  its  legal  functions,  they  will  resist  thst 
legislature.  What  is  this  in  i^ain  English  but 
a  conspiracy  to  overawe  the  legtstatunefroA 
doing  its  duty ;  if  it  does  its  duty,  to  retstst 
and  rebel  a^inst  it?  When  that  tocietj^^ 
calKng  itselta  Convention,  met,  how  did  it 
ad?  It  formed  itself  upon  the  model  of  a 
convention  in  another  country,  the  efSects  of 
which,  in  that  kingdom,  I  need  Bot  state.  It 
next  assumes  the  name  of  a  British  Conven* 
tion. — After  that  name  is  assumed,  do  you 
hear  a  word  of  petitioning  parliament?  Ne; 
My  learned  friend  read  a  passage  from  the 
JMmutes,  tn  which  it  was  proposed  by  some 
aoembers  to  petition  parliament ;  the  idea  it 
treated  with  contempt :  and,  after  that,  shall 
I  be  told  it  was  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  parliament  for  a  reform  ?  They 
tell  me  themselves  they  did  not  intend  to  pe- 
tition. But  is  that  all  ?  Do  they  stop  there  ? 
They  come  to  a  resolui^n,  in  which  they  ex^ 
preasly  declare,  that  they  will,  in  a  variel^  of 
given  oases,  resist  the  authority  of  the  legist- 
lature;  and  if  parliament  shall  dai«  to  pass  a 
particular  law,  they  will  dare  to  meet,  m  de- 
fiance of  that  laiw,  till  superior  force  obliges 
them  to  desist;  force  superior  to  what?  Geo^ 
tiemen,  can  you  read  this  resolution  otherwise, 
than  as  a  resolution  to  continue  to  atft  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  of  the  legislature,  to  oon* 
tenm  its  authority;  to  resist  the  execution  of 
ilis  decrees,  till  a  force  superior  to  their  force, 
should  compel  them  to  desist.  Gentlemen,' 
what  is  this,  but  a  conspiracy  against  the  le- 
gislature of  the  country,  and  a  resolution  to 
vesist  it  by  force ;  and  what  sort  of  a  war 
would  it  have  been,  if  the  legislature  of  this 
country  its  King,  Lords,  and  Comlmonsis  to  b^ 
ossisted  by  force  ?— Would  it,  or  would  it  not 
have  been  a  war  directly  against  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  directly  endangering  hisMfet^r? 
What  is  to  become  of  his  iiMuesty,  sitting^  in 
faiBj>wrliament,  if  another  pantameDt,  sifting 
in  £dinbm-gh,  or  any  whm  else,  are  to  t^ 
the  legislature  how  far  they  will  obey  or  not. 
But.  this  is  not  all.  They  provide  for  future 
oonventions,  and  form  themselves  into  a  per- 
manent body,  to  meet  and  to  act  as  occasion 
shall  require ;  they  resolve,  that  each  dale- 
gate,  when  he  returns  home,  shall  desire  his 
constituents  to  choose  a  fresh  deleoatetoa 
itfesh  convention,  and  providing  a  fund  for  de 
frAying  the  expense  of  that  delegate.  It  was 
asked  me,  did  I  mean  to  criminate  Mr.Dowme 
for  what  he  did  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Convention.  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  do^not. 
But  if,  after  Mr.  Downie  was  brought  here  as 
a  witness  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Skirving,  he 
chooses  to  act  upon  the  resolution  of  that  as- 
sembly,  to  adopt  its  purposes,   facth^  its 


views,  abt  lipon  iM  pleas^  and  do  that,  which 
its  last  resolution  pointed  outy—to  endeavour 
to  procure  a  delegate  to  be  elected  to  another 
new  convention ;  and  if  he  did  collect  money 
for  that  purpose-— I  do  mean  to  connect  Mr. 
Downie  with  those  acts  I  have  proved  of  hb 
knowledge  of  the  acts  of  the  Biitith  Oonven- 
tioa.;  now  I  come  to  that  which  directly  cri- 
minates htm.  He-  Imew  the  operations  of  that 
eeoVentioQ.  Whaitdid  DowniB<lo?  He  meant 
to  provide  for  defipayhig  the  expense  of  dele* 
gates  to  anotba  cbttv»ntion.  Mr.  CuDen 
adked  meif  I  moast  to  assert,  that  eveiy  man 
who  is  ooncerned  in  what  is  called  the  cause 
of  nrform,  is  to  be  supposed  going  tha  whole 
criminal  lei^th  of  every  other  man  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  reform  ?  I.say,.  most  certainly 
not  But  if  I  prove  thi^  Downie  acted  upoo 
tlut  plans  and  views  that  the  British  Conven* 
taon  did,  then  I  criminate  him.  What  was 
this  Committee  of  Union?  What  was  this 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Meaasw  The  Com* 
mittee  of  Union,  you  have  been  told  by 
MHlJubben,  Orrock,  and  Brown,  one  rf  iU 
members,  that  the  Cosimittee  of  Union  was 
for  the.  electing  a  ddegate  to  another  conven- 
tion, and  providing  naon^  for  the;  expense  of 
the  delegate.  What  is  this  less  than  acting 
upon  the  last  vote  of  the  Brilisb  Convention, 
which,  brousht  about  their  dispersion.  What 
was  that  other  conventicm  to  be  ?  The  paper 
circulated  about  it  calls  it  another  British 
Convention.  Then  the  next  convention,  to 
which  Mr.  Downie  was  to  elect-  a  d^uty  and 
nay  his-expenses,  was  to  be  similar  to  that  I 
have  mentioned.  What  was  that  convention  ? 
It  was  of  that  criminal  nature  I  have  stated, — 
a  coBspiracjr  to  restet  the  legtriature  in  the 
exercise  of  its  ionctions,  to  support  itself  by 
foroe,  andf  not  to  desist,  till  op^sed  by  that 
which  puts  an  end  to  all  rebeUk>n,  superior 
force. 

It  might  be  said,  there  vras  to  be  a  conven- 
tion to  meet  in  Bttgkttd ;  and;  however  ille- 
gal the  British  Csnvention's  views  and  pur- 
poses might  be,  Mr«  Downie  meant  not  the 
British  Convention  that  war  }>a9t,  but  the 
convention  which  the  English  societies  meant 
tot:all  in  England.    What  was  it  tbe^r  meant 
to  call  in  England  >   A  oonrvention  samilar  to 
the  British  Convention,  another  British  Con^ 
vention,  the  views,  the  objects^  and  acts  of 
which  these  English  societies  af>plauded,  ap- 
proved, and  a&pted:  and,  I  may  add,  that 
the  most  violent  of  the  acts  of  the  British 
Convention  were  the  naUind  and  neoOssaiy 
result  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society  for  the  direction  of 
its  delegates.    If  you  read  the  minutes  of  the 
Globe  Tavern  Meeting,— if  you  read    that 
paper    piiblbhed   and "  circulated   at    Chalk 
FWriii,-*the  whole  of  those  proceedidgs  ^are 
founded  upon  the  last  vote  of  the  British 
Convention.    The  dispersion  of  thateonven- 
tion  is  one  of  the  gnevanocs  compkilied  of, 
and  it  is  the  model  upon  winch  the  new  con- 
vention is  to  be  framed.    It  is  to  meet  in  the 
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aaine  events;  to  resist  the  authoriQr  of  the  k* 
gislalure ;  to  repel  force  by  force;  to  prevent 
£.uig»  Lords,  and  Commons  from  passing 
certain  laws,  and  resisting  them  if  they  do,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  British  Convention 
bave  resolved  to  do. 

Nowy  Mr.  Downie  ma^  take  his  choice. 
Did  this  Committee  of  Union  meet  for  a  pur- 
pose similar  to  the  British  Convention  ?  If  it 
did,  it  was  for  a  business  highly  traitorous  and 
criininal.  Did  it  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
cialling  a  convention  similar  to  that  proposed 
at  the  Globe-tavern,  at  Chalk-farm,  and  by 
Hardy's  circular  letter  ?  They  are  one  and  the 
same.  There  is  no  difierence  between  that 
and  the  British  Convention;  the  nicest  dis- 
tinction cannot  separate  them.  The  object  of 
the  Committee  of  Union,  then,  was  to  call  a 
convention,  and  employ  delegates,  which  con- 
tention was  to  resut  the  pro^edings  of  the  le- 
gialature,  and  to  repel  force  by.force.  What?  ba 
convention  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  act  by  its  own  force?  It  is  a  superces- 
sion,  for  the  time,  ofthe  whole  executive  and 
ivhole  legislative  authority  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  shall  I  be  told,  that  a  conspiracy  to  call  a 
convention  to  resist  the  whole  legislature  of 
the  country,— I  say,  shall  I  be  toU,  that 
calling  such  convention,  b  nothing  more 
than  sedition ;  and  if  such  a  thin^;  is  done, 
that  it  would  not  put  the  king's  life  m  danger  ? 
It  must  put  the  kmg's  life  in  danger  beouise, 
from  the  hour  that  scheme  took  effect ;  from 
the  first  moment  such  a  convention  met  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  deter* 
mined  to  sit  till  it  was  dispersed  by  a  superior 
force,  from  that  moment  there  is  no  legal  au- 
thority in  the  country;  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons were  deposed  and  annihilated,  if  such 
an  assembly  met  for  one  dav.  That  could 
onlv  be  seditious,  says  my  niend;  for  if  it 
had  been  more,  why  are  not  the  members  of 
those  EneUsh  societies  held  to  be  guilty  of 
treason.  To  this  I  shall  only  answer,  that  if 
the  observation  had  been  a  little  later  in  the 
month  of  September,  there  would  have  been 
no  room  for  it.* 

Do  you  wish  to  know  more  distinctlv  the 
objects  these  men  had  in  view  by  the  fiiture 
convention,  and  the  means  taken  to  support 
it  when  called) 

Look  at  the  acts  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  which  met  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  debts  of  the  past  convention,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  electmg  and  providing  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  delegates  to  a  future 
convention,  and  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People.  Observe,  for  one  mo- 
ment, what  this  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  acting  not  as  individuals,  but  acting 
for  the  purposes  which  I  have  stated,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  consi- 
dered to  be  its  duty,  and  held  to  be  its  bus^ 
ness.  In  the  pursuit  of  those  objects,  and 
the  prosecution  of  that  duty,  the  committee 

*  See  the  next  case. 
VOL  XXIV. 


acted  by  authority,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People ;  and  mark  the  words, 
gentlemen,  you  recollect  they  came  from  one 
of  the  witnesses.  One  part  of  the  business  of 
that  committee,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
elect  and  pa^  the  expenses  of  a  delegate  to  a 
new  convention ;  onq  was,  to  debauch  the  sol- 
ctiery  of  this  country ;  another  part  of  its  bu- 
siness was,  to  send  Fairley  round  the  country, 
upon  the  important  embassy  which  has  be^ 
detailed  to  you  by  the  witnesses ;  another  part 
of  its  business  was,  to  provide  for  the  grand 
plan;  another,  and  not  a  trivial  part  of  it,  was, 
to  procure  instruments,  such  as  you  now  see 
upon  your  table ;  and  shall  I  now  be  told  all 
this  was  innocent,  and  that  the  convention, 
intended  to  be  called  and  supported  by  such 
means,  had  nothing  more  than  a  legal  reform 
in  view  ?  I  dare  say  thousands  of  these  de- 
luded men,  who  passed  under  the  name  of 
Friends  of  the  People  bad  no  such  objects  in 
view,  as  I  bave  been  stating  to  you.  Mapy 
deluded  and  many,  misled  people  were  amope, 
them  '^  but  was  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  deluded?.  Was  it  delusion  that  led 
them  to  send  Fairlev  round  the  country  for  the 
purposes  for  which  he  went  ?  Was  it  delusion 
that  made  them  desire  Orrock  to  provide 
pikes  ?  Was  it  delusion  that  induced  them  to 
pay  Brown  tor  the  pikes  he  had  made?  Was 
It  delusion  that  made  them  consult  and  con^ 
sider  of  the  extraordinary  plan^  of  which  you 
have  heard  so  much  ?  Mr.  Cullen  desired  you 
to  consider,  whether.it  was  possible  that  tliese 
low  men,  assembled  in  small  numbers,  meant 
all  these  great  purposes  which  I  have  stated 
them  to  have  meant ;  and  stated  the  wildness 
and  extravagance  of  the  plan,  as  rendering  it 
impossible  tor  you  to  give  credit  to  its  exist- 
ence. Whether  the  scheme  was  wild  and  exi- 
travagant,  or  not, — I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  say :  The  wildness  and  extravagance  of  the» 
scheme  does  not  prove  the  scheme  did  not 
exist;  and  men  are  not  to  escape  punish- •» 
menl^  because,  thank  God,  the  spirit  of  the 
country  is  such,  that  any  such  plan,  although 
supported  by  numbers  much  greater  than 
theirs,  and  men  more  powerfid  than  they, 
would  be  wild  and  extravagant:  But  why  are 
such  schemes  wild  and  extravag^t.  It  is, 
because  the  spirit  of  the  country  is  awake ; 
and  because  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  kin.tdoms  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
alarm,  and  have  stood  forward  in  a  way  which 
does  them  honour,  and,  I  trust,  bids  defiance 
to  the  designs  of  malevolent  and  wicked  men ; 
whether  few  or  numerous ;  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  But,  that  there  was  such  a  plan  is 
not  less  true,  because  national  loyalty  and 
spirit,  a  love  for  the  king,  and  veneration  for 
tne  constitution,  have  rendered  it  wild  and 
extravagant. 

Gentlemen,  you  might  have  thought,  per- 
haps, in  former  parts  of  your  life,  that  a 
scheme  by  low  men,  in  low  occupations  in 
life,  and  small  means  in  point  of  money,  to 
overset  and  overturn  the  government  of  a 
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GOUtttry,  was  a  thing  m  exXtWBfpat^  that  its 
extravagance  was  evideiice  of  its  noii<«uat- 
enoe:  but  can  you  think  so,  at  this  davf 
Have  you  not  seen  a  mighty  monarchy 
crumbled  to  pieces?  Have  you  not  seen  a 
great  king  lea  to  the  scaffold?  Have  you  not 
seen  all  that  was  mat,  was  ieained,  was 
respectable  or  sacred,  in  one  of  the  mightiest 
monarchies  in  Europe,  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  wind,  by  instmments  whom,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  you  should  have  thought  vile 
atod  contemptible?  To  use  the  phrase  which 
I  borrow  from  my  learned  friend  near  me, 
because  I  never  can  do  better  than  when  I 
borrow  from  him — Such  schemes  are  the 
treason  of  the  day;  the  growth  of  this  par- 
ticular period;  the  treason  of  the  hour  in 
which  we  now  live.  Melancholy  experience 
assures  us  of  their  existence;  and  even  their 
extrsivagance  itself  may  in  some  degree  fur- 
nish the  means,  and  facilitate  their  execution. 
I  must  next  call  your  attention  for  a  very 
few  moments  to  this  committee.  First,  it  is 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  past  conventicm ;  then 
to  provide  Tor  the  expenses  of  delates  to  ft 
n^w  convention ;« then  it  becomes  a  €oramiltee 
Of  Union  too  large  to  act,  too  great  in  its 
numbers;  then  a  smaller  committee  is  formed ; 
a  permanent  committee ;  a  secret  committee, 
consisting  of  seven  members,  chosen  from 
the  Committee  of  Union.  What  are  the 
powers  entrusted  to  that  committee?  Unli- 
toited  powers  over  the  society  at  large,  as  far 
as  delegation  can  go.  One  of  the  witnesses 
had  great  difficulty  in  saying  it  was  a  secret 
oonimittee,  and  did  not  know  ^hat  committee 
H  was ;  at  last  he  says^  It  was  just  such  a 
oommittee  as  m^n  would  haw  who  wished  to 
keep  their  business  secret  and  private ;  that 
is,  a  oommittee  of  secrecy.  Now,  what  are 
^e  acts  of  this  committee  ?  Its  first  act  is»  to 
establish  a  set  of  collectors,  who  were  to  col- 
lect sense  and  monejr;  vmo  were  to  know 
what  number  of  patriots  could  be  depended 
upon ;  what  exertions  could  be  made  in  the 
rreat  cause. — Read  the  circular  letter,  and 
then  tell  me  what  were  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee. **  We  would  wish  to  be  informed 
what  number  of  friends  you  have,  whose  pa^ 
triotism  you  can  rely  upon,  with  the  most 
implicit  confidence,  and  whom  you  know  will 
spare  no  exertion  whatever  in  promoting  the 
great  cause  we  have  in  hand  ;'*  paViotism  is 
not  sufficient :  greater  exertions  are  necessary. 
What  were  these  ?  Read  Fairley's  paper  with 
the  blank,  as  he  has  filled  (hem  up ;  what  is 
viranted  at  Stirling?  Courage.  What,  was 
courage  wanting  for  a  petition  to  parliament? 
was  courage  wanting  to  procure  a  reform  by 
legal  and  peaceable  means  ?  No :  t:ourage 
was  wanted  for  the  hand  to  guide  those 
pikes ;  courage  was  wanted  for  the  collectors 
who  were  lo  conduct  the  divisions;  courage 
was  wanted  to  seize  the  Casife  of  Edinburgh, 
and  overcome  them  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
fend it;  to  seize  the  judges,  and  other  magis^ 
tratea  of  the  country;  and  to  seize  upon  the 


banks,  and  deluge  this  ooantry  with  blood, 
fh>m  oufe  end  to  vie  other. 

Gentlemen,  one  of  the  first  things  done 
af^er  appointing  these  collectors  is,  a  meetipg 
for  the  purpose  of  answerine  Mr.  Hardy's  cir- 
cular letter,  respecting  anoUier  British  Con* 
vention,  about  whk;h  I  have  said  enough. 
Watt,  the  leading  member  of  the  committee; 
Downie,  the  treasurer,  the  general  treasurer 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  were  both  pre- 
sent at  that  meeting.  Mr.  Watt  produces  a 
plan  which  he  reads  to  the  committee.  Mr. 
Cullen  reads  a  quotation  to  you,  to  prove, 
that  if  a  person  was  once  present  at  a  consul- 
tation for  treasonable  purposes,  without 
knowing  what  the  pur(>oses  of  the  meeting 
were,  he  could  not  be  guilcy  of  treason ;  most 
unquestionably  not ; — nor  would  I  call  upon 
you  to  say  Mr.  Downie  was  guilty  of  treason, 
if  he  had  never  done  more  than  being  present 
at  this  meeting:  and  if  nothing  more  passed 
than  passed  the  first  evening  the  plan  was 
read;  if  Mr.  Downie  had  known  nothing  of 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  committee;  if 
he  had  done  nothing  before  or  since,  to  prove 
his  knowledge  of,  and  accession  to  the  whole; 
the  barely  being  present  at  a  meetii^  for 
treaBonable  purposes,  without  a  knowle&e  of 
these  purposes  before-hand,  is  not  of  itsdf  an 
overt  act  of  high  treason.  But  what  was  his 
conduct  when  the  plan  was  produced?  T#o 
persons  (one  of  whom,  if  he  was  engaged  in 
schemes  at  any  time  hostile  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  has  most  imquestionably 
made  that  constitinion  all  the  amends  in  his 
power,  by  the  candid  manner  in  which  be 
gave  his  testimony) ;  I  mean  M*£wan,  when 
that  plan  was  mentioned,  exclaimed  againstit; 
and  would  not  agree  to  any  thing  tliat  was  to 
occasion  bloodshed  in  the  country ;  Mr.  Bon- 
throne  said.  No,  no;  and  seemed  to  be  in 
great  fright^— Bonthrone  immediatdy  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  society,  and  to  get  lid  of 
it  for  ever,  and  free  himself  fixmi  every  dan- 

Srous  consequence,  which  might  attend  bis 
ving  been  present  at  such  a  meeting,  by 
stating  to  the  world,  that  he  bad  withdrawn 
firom  these  connexions.  This  conduct  of 
Bonthrone^s  strongly  corroborates  the  evi* 
dence  of  what  the  plan  really  was;  it  proves, 
that  it  was  a  plan  of  very  great  danger,  and 
very  great  alarm ;  the  plan  proved  is  precisely 
consistent  with  the  efect  the  reading  of  it 
produced  on  them ;  it  was  to  seize  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  raise  a  fire  at  the  Excise-of- 
fice, and  wl^  the  soldiers  came  out  to  ex- 
tinguish it,  the  Friends  of  the  People  sta- 
tioned for  the  purpose,  were  to  attack  thesa. 
All  these  things  were  to  be  done,  net  by  the 
assistance  of  indifierent  men,  who  roignt  be 
pkked  up  by  Watt  and  Downie ;  but  by  those 
who  meant  to  elect  delegates,  and  pay  their 
expenses  to  a  fiiture  convention,  by  the  con- 
stituents  of  the  Committee  of -Ways  and 
Means :  one  party  was  to  meet  at  the  Luctoi^ 
bootiis,  another  at  the  Bow,  others  were 
to  be  stationed  td  seize  the  judges  and  ma 
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^ItoUs    of    the    cit3r»    and   the   banks; 
and  then  couriers  were   to   be  seal  into 
the  countx;^,  putting  the  farmers  in  a  state 
of  requisition,  and  the  gisntry  in  a  state 
of  confinefloent,  under  the  penalty  of  death 
for  their  disobedience ;  and,  last  of  all,  his 
majesty  himself  was  to  be  made  to  submit  to 
the  wifl  of  these  conspirators.     When  this 
plan  is  readp  what  says  Dowaie  of  it  ?    Is  he 
alarmed  at  it  ?    Is  there  any  evidence  of  his 
fri^i  upon  the  occasion ;  or,  is  there  anv 
thing  of  his  drawn  up  to  satisfy  the  world, 
he  had  abandoned  all  these  committees?  But 
X  am  ready  to  take  it,  that  at  that  mee  ling 
he  neither  assented  or  dissented.     It  cannot 
be  denied  the  evidence  goes  this  length  at 
least:  but  did  Downie  So  no  more?     Mr. 
Downie  met  Mr.  Orrock  at  that  ComoMttee 
of  Ways  and  Means ;   and  Mr.  Downie  al 
that  Committee  isi  Ways  and  Means,  with 
Mr.  Watt,  gave  orders  for  the  instruments 
that  were  to  accomplish  this  plan,  and  which 
now  lie  uponyour  table.    Does  a  man.  when 
he  has  dissented  from  a  plan,  join  with  ano* 
tber  in  ordering  the  instnuaents  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  carry  it  into  execution  ?    Orrock 
tells  you,  Downie  was  present  when  he  had 
the  torst  conversation  with  Watt,  when  he 
said  he  would  make  a  pike :    What  did  Or« 
rock  do  when  he  made  it?    lie  brought  it 
back:   To  what  place?   to  George  lioss's, 
whece  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
met.    Did  he  deliver  it  to  Watt  alone,  by 
callis^  him  out  from  the  meeting,  or  deliver 
it  to  him  nublicly  in  tlie  Committee  of  Union; 
no,  he  called  out  Mr»  Watt  and  Mr,  Downie ; 
the  Sub-committee  met  in  the  same  house 
with  the  Committee  of  Union;   Watt  and 
Downie  were  members  of  both  committees; 
and  they  were  called  out  by  Orrock  as  Sub- 
committee-men, acting  together,  to  talk  about 
these  pikes.  Did  Downie  sny  to  him,  you  have 
been  talking  of  a  plan  that  is  to  destroy  the 
government  of  this  country  ?    You  have  been 
talking  of  a  plan,  that  mav  deluse  the  streets 
of  iUlmburi^  with  bleod;  ana  now  you  are 
providing  instruments  and  weapons  for  the 
purpose  of  cariying  it  into  execution,  I  will 
Lave  no  more  connexion  with  you:  These 
are  not  the  purposes  for  which  we  have  asso- 
ciated :  these  are  not  the  objects  of  our  com- 
mittees?  No.    Hejoins  with  Watt  in  telling 
Orrock  to  make  a  number  of  pikes,  and  thee 
bring  them  back.    To  whom  was  Orrock  to 
bring  them?     To  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  consisting  of  Mr.  Downie,  sod 
Mr.  Stoke,  and  I  believe  at  that  time,  if  I  re^ 
coUeci,  M'£wan.    When  Mr.  Dowxue  heard 
Mr.  Watt  was  apnrehended ;  when  he  heard 
.  that  M'Ewan  had  been  examined,  he  goes  to 
Mr.  M'Ewan,  and  asks  him  what  c|U6StioBS 
had  been  put  |to  him,  and  tells  hun— Mr. 
M'£wan,  it  yeii  are  examined  agpiin,  and  you 
are  askea  whether  you  know  me,  say  no: 
and  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  know  you,  I  will 
say,  no.    Mr.  M'Kwan,  much  to  bis  honour, 
cefused  to  have  any  thi^g  to  do  with  such  a 


scheme.  But,  is  Downie*s  the  conduct  of  an 
innocent  man  f  No.  It  is  the  conduct  of  a. 
man  who  had  asseoled  to  the  plan  from  the. 
beginning.  And  here  I  must  remark,  that  it 
was  from  this  conversation  that  M^Ewan  for 
the  first  time  learned  that  Downie  had  paid 
money  to  Martin  Todd  and  £rown  for  pikes. 
Who  is  Brown?  He  is  concerned  in  the 
same  business,  in  which  Downie  and  Watt 
employed  Orrock.  Brown  is  employed  to 
make  pikes^Who  pays  Brown?  Downie. 
Out  of  what  fund  ?  Out  of  the  fund  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Who  er^ 
dered  the  pikes  from  Orrock  ?  The  Commit* 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Now,  I  am  tokl,  I 
have  not  proved  that  Downie  knew  that  this 
money  was  paid  ibr  pikes.  I  leave  yoci  to 
judge  of  that.    Orrock  was  employed  to  make 

5 ikes  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
leans.  Brown  was  empWyed  by  Watt  for 
the  same  purpose ;  he  pays  him  by  an  order 
upon  Downie,  the  treasurer  of  the  committee, 
the  general  tceasursr  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People.  Downie  days  bim  out  of  these  fonds 
--Is  it  credible  that  he  did  not  know  the 

Kpose  for  which  the  man^  was  paid  ?  Did 
who  employed  Orreck,  aot  know  the  oe» 
cupation  of  Brown  ?  But  if  this  be  not.  suffi<> 
cient  evidence  of  the  eompleto  assent  of 
Downier  attend  to  the  evidence  given  bt 
Fairley.  Whom  was  Fairley  employed  by  r 
OriginallvbyMr.WatI?  No.  By  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Wi^s  sad  Means.  Whose  message 
was  he  to  cany  P  A  message  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.  Whose  instruc* 
tioBs  bad  he  to  cairv  ?  The  instructions  of 
the  Comodttee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Who 
did  he  give  back  the  Instnictions  to  ?  He 
was  to  give  them  back  to  a  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  W^s  and  Meaos.  Still  I  am  told, 
that  Mr.  Downie  knew  isothing  of  the  mi»- 
sion  of  Fairky.  It  is  said,  be  might  mesa 
only  to  send  those  letters  and^  papers,  and 
might  not  mean  anv  thing  about  the  plan. 
It  was  the  instructions  aleoe,  whkh  told 
Fairley  where  he  was  to  go,  and  where  he 
was  to  deliver  those  letters.  He  was  to  de- 
liver the  letters  at  Falkirk,  Stirling,  Burrows- 
touaness,St  Niniaas^  Kilsyth,  Kkkistulloch, 
Campsie,  Glasgow,  and  Fais^y.  You  will 
determine  if  these  laalruelJons  did  not  come 
from  the  Committee  ef  Ways  and  Means ; 
for  it  is  adinitted  Downie  knew  ef  the  distri- 
butkm  of  the  payers,  and  knew  where  they 
were  to  be  conveyed ;  and  did  he  then  not 
know  of  the  instnictions  by  which  Fairley 
was  told  the  route  he  was  to  take.'  Head 
the  circukur  letter,  and  say  whether  there  is 
not  a  preUy  dose  cofiMesion  between  that 
letter,  and  'the  plan  and  projects  aheady 
mentioned  ?  Where  did  fairley  go  when  he 
came  back  ?  To  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
MesAs.  Who  paid  the  expenses  of  his  jour- 
ney ?  Downie.  Fforn  whom  did  he  get  the 
money  to  enable  bim  to  go  ?  Frnm  Downie. 
Now,  if  Mr.  Dtwnie  knew  neilun^  ef  those 
wstn«ctions,  did  it  never  econr  to  him  to  ask 
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ivhy  did  jou  go  to  Glasgow,  or  to  this  or  that 
place  ?  Was  Downie  surprised  at  the  circuit 
Ae  had  made,  or  did  he  inquire  for  what  pur- 
pose, or  with  what  view  it  was  undertaken. 
No,  on  the  contrary,  he  readily  jwiid  him  for 
his  trouble  in  undertaking  the  journey,  and 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed.  You  will  judee  from  that, 
whether  Mr.  Downie  knew  of  tne  other  trans^ 
actions  of  ihe  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Gentlemen,  you  recollect,  too,  that 
when  Watt  and  Downie  gave  instructions  to 
Orrock  to  make  the  pikes.  Watt  and  Downie 
desired  him  to  keep  in  his  eye  the  drawing 
they  made;  and  wnen  he  brought  the  pike 
he  had  made,  he  was  sent  out  of  the  room 
while  Watt  and  Downie  had  a  consultation 
together.  After  that  consultation,  he  was 
calied  from  the  Committee  of  Union,  into 
which  he  was  going,  and  received  from  them 
two  jointly,  the  order  for  the  pikes,  which  he 
executed,  and  which  now  lie  before  you. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  a  strong 
circumstance  it  is  too :  a  pike  has  been  seen  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Downie :  when  it  was  seen, 
it  was  endeavoured  to  be  concealed ;  it  was 
called  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downie  a  dividing- 
knife.  Whether  the  instrument  that  is 
now  produced  be  like  a  dividing-knife  or  not, 
you  will  judge.  That  conversation  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downie,  affects  Downie  with  a 
knowledge  of  these  pikes  being  in  the  house. 
The  circumstance  or  its  being  called  a  divid- 
ing-knife, and  concealing  both  its  being  there, 
and  what  it  really  was,  is  one  to  which  you 
will  no  doubt  give  its  due  weight.  Certain 
it  is,  that  it  was  not  found  in  his  house  when 
search  was  made  several  days  after  the  ap- 
prehension of  Watt.  You  recollect  the  pike 
was  seen  in  his  house  prior  to  the  appreben- 
nonof  Watt,  and  posterior  to  theapprenension 
of  Watt  was  not  found  there ;  and  it  was  after 
that  apprehension,  too,  that  he  went  and  had 
that  conversation  with  M^Ewan,  which  I  have 
mentioned:  you  will  judge  whether,  from  all 
these  circumstances,  there  is  not  complete 
evidence  of  Downie  heinQtLparticept  eriminis; 
of  his  having  assented  to  that  plan  of  treason, 
in  all  it9  circumstances;  the  conversation 
with  M^Ewan;  the  finding  the  pike  in  the 
house;  conversing  with  Brown;  sending 
Pairley,  and  paying  him  after  he  came  back 
from  his  journey ;  the  pikes  being  actually 
made  by  Orrock,  as  ordered  by  him ;  and  his 
not  dissenting  from  the  plan  when  read,  and 
his  full  knowledge  of  all  the  views,  plans, 
and  objects,  both  of  Ms  eonvention  and  the 
preceding  convention,  with  all  those  circum- 
stances in  your  minds,  tell  me  whether  the 
result  is  not  complete  conviction  P 

Now  I  come  to  the  Fencible  paper.  Upon 
that  I  shall  make  no  comment.  I  desire  you 
to  read  it;  and,  after  you  have  read  it,  judge 
whether  it  does  not  insinuate  to  the  soldiers, 
that  their  wives  will  be  ravished;  their  chil- 
dren and  fathers  butchered  by  troops  of 
fojmffx  mercenaries.    Gentlemea^  does  the 
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paper  mean  that  these  horrible  deeds  were  to 
be  perpetrated  by  foreign  invaders?  They 
were  to  be  perpetrated  by  those  who  come  to 
he  received  here  in  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Who  are  these  that  are  to  be  received  vrith 
kindness  and  hospitality?  That  paper  says, 
these  outrages  were  to  be  the  return  for  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  To  whom  was  kindnes» 
to  be  shown  ?  To  the  troops  brought  here  by 
his  majesty  to  defend  the  counUry,  and  not  to 
those  that  come  to  invade  it.  The  allusion  to 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  while  it  brings 
melancholy  and  disgraceful  scenes  to  our  re- 
membrance, clearly  points  out  what  the  troops 
are,  which  the  paper  insinuates  were  to  be 
brought  here  to  do  those  deeds  of  horror. 
WhiS  is  the  fair  construction  of  this  paper, 
but  an  endeavour  to  insinuate  to  the  soldiers 
of  this  country,  that  if  Ihev  were  to  defend 
another  part  of  this  nation^from  an  invasion, 
the  very  government  they  went  to  defend, 
would  ravage  their  country,  destroy  their  fami* 
lies,  and  massacre  every  person  they  held  dear. 
A  doubt  has  been  suggested,  whether  the  dis- 
persion and  publication  of  the  paper  can  be 
evidence  under  this  indictment?  I  take  it 
there  is  no  room  for  such  doubt. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  charged  the  prisoner 
with  a  conspiracy  to  resist  the  government  of 
the  kingdom.  We  have  charged  him  with  a 
conspiracy  to  compel  the  king  to  yield  to 
certain  demands.  I  am  entitled  to  give  eveiy 
act  of  his  in  evidence,  which  will  prove  thai 
conspiracy,  or  which  can  explain  the  objects 
he  had  in  view.  Above  all,  I  am  entitled  to 
give  in  evidence  the  means  he  used  to  make 
that  conspiracy  effectual,  and  the  mode  he 
took  to  compel  the  king  to  yield  to  his 
demands,  the  engines  he  employed  to  support 
his  convention,  and  render  vain  all  resistance 
to  its  decrees.  One  of  these  means  were, 
those  instruments  Iving  upon  the  table  ?  ano- 
ther was,  inciting  the  soldiers  to  mutiny  and 
rebellion,  and  depriving  the  crown  of  those 
legal  means  of  resistance,  with  which  the 
constitution  has  most  wisely  entrusted  it  I 
am  not  obliged  to  lay  all  the  evidence  as  overt 
acts;  out  of  kindness  to  the  prisoner,  and  in 
order  that  he  mieht  have  as  full  a  knowledge 
as  possible  of  uie  case  we  meant  to  make 
against  him,  as  this  mode  of  trial  is  somewhat 
new  in  this  country,  we  have  been  unnecessa- 
rily minute  and  particular  in  our  indictment. 
Many,  very  many  of  what  we  have  laid  as 
distinct  overt  acts,  might  have  been  given  in 
evidence  under  a  more  general  charge.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  plan  for  securing 
the  Castle,  and  every  thing  relative  to  the 
ordering  or  preparing  of  puces,  might  have 
been  given  in  evidence  under  a  charge  of  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  war,  or  to  depose  the  king; 
and  of  that  conspiracy  there  would  have  been 
evidence ;  they  may  also  be  stated  as  overt 
acts  in  themselves;  because  they  are  means 
used  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  mind, 
and  that  a  purpose  which  cannot  be  carried 
into  execution,  without  endangering  the  life 
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of  his  majesty,  and  bringing  his  person  into 
dang^  and  penl;  a  more  direct  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  king  can- 
not be,  than  the  circumstance  of  debauching 
the  army,  and  endeavouring  to  arm  the  sub- 
jects against  the  sovereign.  It  is  to  deprive 
the  king  of  the  assistance  of  his  subjects,  and, 
in  the  words  of  lord  chief  justice  Treby, 
which  1  have  already  read  to  you,  he  that 
intends  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  assistance 
of  his  subjects,  cannot  intend  less  than  his 
ruin  and  destruction. 

Now,-  take  all  these  facts  together.    Take 
the  intentions  they  had  in  view;  the  means 
they  took  to  carry  their  intention  into  execu- 
tion :  take  the  plan  of  calling  a  convention ; 
take  the  plan  or  seizing  the  Castle;  consider 
what  were  to  be  the  nature  and  power  of  that 
convention  when  called ;  the  means  used  to 
debauch  the  army ;  the  actual  facts  of  making 
and  providing  arms;  and  then  judge,  gentie- 
men,  whether,  if  this  scheme  bad  been  carried 
into  execution,  his  majesty's  life  would  not 
have  been  in  danger }  Had  this  scheme  been 
carried  into  execution,  there  would  have  been 
no  government  in  this  country.    The  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  were  superseded  in  their 
authority;  force  was  to  take  place  of  law,  and 
the  will  of  the  multitude  to  stand  in  lieu  of 
the  constitution.    It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
I  say,  that  all  those  designs  have  proved 
abortive.    I  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  in  these  soldiers  who  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  debauched,  as  well  as  in  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  which  I 
trust  will  long  render  all  such  attempts  abor- 
tive, by  whomsoever  they  may  be  made,  or  by 
whomsoever  they  maybe  conducted.    But, 
let  it  not  be  said,  that  because  such  scheme 
may  be  abortive,  if  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  that  those  concerned  are  not 
to  be  punished  for  the  crimes.    It  is  no  light 
thing,  gentlemen,  to  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
government  of  tne  country.    The  slightest 
evils  which  can  arise,  and  the  least  dangerous 
consequences  that  must  ensue  from  attempts 
to  supersede  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
^untry,  and  to  render  every  thing  subservient 
to  the  will  of  the  multitude  is,  the  letting 
loose  the  turbulent  passions  of  mankind,  and 
the  removing  for  a  time  the  wholesome  re- 
atraints  of  law  and  order ;  and  it  is  no  light 
thing  to  remove  the  restraints  of  law  from  the 
multitude.    The  restraints  of  law  are  as  much 
a  part  of  your  liberties,  as  any  other  part  of 
the  constitution.   It  is  tlie  restraint  oflaw  that 
confines  the  unruly  •  it  is  the  restr«dnt  of  law 
that  controls  the  violent;  it  is  the  restraint 
of  law  that  prevents  the  turbulent  passions  of 
mankind  from  overwhelming  this  country  and 
every  other  country  in  blood.    Remove  the 
restraints  of  law,  and  no  one  can  tell  the 
mischief  he  introduces.    Its  cflFect  upon  the 
multitude,  which,    in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
countries,  is  nearly  the  same^  is  well  described 
by  the  elegant  Roman  historian  Livy^who,  in 
narrating  some  of  the  Budden  revolutioDt  which 


took  place  in  some  of  the  states  of  Skily^  la 
which  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  men 
were  much  aeitated,  philosophically  and  ele- 
gantly remarks,  ''use  natura  multitudinis 
est:  aut  servithumilit^r,  aut  superb^  domina- 
tur:  Ubertatem  qus  media  est,  nee  spemere 
modic^,  nee  habere  sciuntj  et  non  ferro^ 
desunt  irarum  indulgentesmmistri,  qui  avidos 
atque  intemperantes  plebeionim  animos  ad 
sanguinem  et  caedes  irritent:  Sicut  tum  ex- 
templ6  prstores  rogationem  promulgarent,  ac- 
ceptaque  pene  priusquam  promulgata  est,  ut 
omnis  regia  stirps  interficeretur."  May  God, 
in  his  good  providence,  avert  such  evils  from 
this  happy  land  f  But  let  us  not  be  inattentive 
to  the  page  of  history,  or  to  the  experience  of 
the  present  hour,  and  leave  unpunished  these 
dangerous  attempts,  because  the  spirit  of  t^e 
nation  may  ultimately  render  them  abortive. 
Such  an  attempt,  dchberately  resolved  upon, 
and,'  as  we  ima^e,  clearly  proved,  we  have 
laid  before  you.  It  is  your  duty,  calmly  to 
weigh  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  coolly  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  lay  your  hands  to 
your  hearts,  and  say,  whether  this  prisoner  be 
guilty  or  not,  of  the  treason  laid  to  his  charge, 
as  the  crime  is  great,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  attempt  dreadful.  You  are  anxiously  to 
euard  against  every  impression  which  horror 
for  the  crime,  or  dread  of  its  consequences, 
may  have  upon  your  minds.  If  the  crime  is 
great,  the  punishment  is  also  the  greatest  the 
law  knows,  or  which  a  subject  of  wis  country 
can  suffer :  and  satisfactory  ought  to  be  the 
evidence  which  calls  upon  you  to  pronounce  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Such  we  think  we  have 
laid  before  you;  but  if  you  can  acquit  him 
upon  the  evidence,  I  shall  rejoice.  I  have 
done  my  duty,  and  my  learned  firiends  their 
duty,  in  laying  the  case  before  you.  It  is 
your  business  to  judge  of  it,  and  iudge  of  it  I 
am  sure  you  will,  in  a  manner,  that,  whether 
you  acquit  or  condemn  the  prisoner,  from  the 
character  you  bear  in  the  world,  and  from 
your  conduct  and  attention  this  day,  your 
decision  will  reflect  honor  on  yourselves,  and 
credit  on  your  country. 

SuMMmo  UP. 

The  lord  Prendent ;— Gentlemen  ?— The 
circumstances  which  have  been  exhibited  to 
view  upon  the  present  occasion,  are  some  of 
them  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  that  I  be- 
lieve, at  any  af\er  time,  the  existence  of  them 
will  not  easily  be  credited. 

There  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  (I  mean  Scotland),  when  the 
lower  classes  of  people  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  condition;  when  ignorance, 
idleness,  and  superstition  reigned,  and  poverty 
was  the  consequence ;  when  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  chiefs  of  clans,  was  too  great  for 
the  king  and  the  body  of  the  people.  In 
those  times,  commerce  and  manufactures 
were  unknown  amongst  us,  and  agriculture 
was  nearly  in  the  same  state ;  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  country, 
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being  civil  war,  family  feuds,  riot,  and  depre-r 
datipn.  But  how  widd^  different  has  the  state 
of  this  country  been  for  a  considerable  time 
back  ?  And,  particularlyi  what  is  it  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  ?  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is 
ho  country  existing,  which  is  at  present  more 
flourishing;  no  people  whose  general  con- 
dition is  better,  or  whose  rights  and  liberties 
are  more  firmly  secured. 

Gentlemen,  the  evil  does  not  lie  there,  but 
in  a  different  quarter  altogether.  I  am  afradd 
it  is  too  well  known.  It  lies  in  the  insidious 
attempts  of  designing  and  desperate  men,  to 
bring  this  country  into  the  miserable  situation 
of  France.  It  is  not  a  struggle  for  liberty,  in 
a  proper  sense.  It  is  not  a  struggle  for  hap- 
piness. It  is  net  a  struggle  even  for  reform, 
thougjh  that  word  has  been  much  used.  Re- 
form IS  no  doubt  the  pretence;  but  it  is  too 
obvious  that  the  real  object  is  power.  It  is 
to  throw  the  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands 
of  popular  lea^dcrs,  who  themselves  would  be 
ledL  as  they  are  in  another  country,  by  the 
miiltitude. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon 
this  topic.  I  will  only  beg  leave  to  read  a 
passage  which  struck  me  a  good  deal  in  an 
admirable  speech  lately  delivered  in  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland,  where  this  matter  is  put 
in  a  clear  point  of  view.  ''  The  rash  career, 
and  fatal  consequences  of  a  reforming  spirit, 
have  lately  been  brought  before  our  view  by 
ifacts  so  striking  and  impressive,  that  what 
was  former! V  conjecture,  is  now  conviction; 
and  if  we  will  not  follow  the  example  of  others, 
we  may  possibly  add  to  future  misfortunes, 
the  aggravation  of  self  reproach.  The  pro- 
cess IS  natural,  and  is  applicable  as  a  warn- 
ing to  every  country  iri  Europe ;  for  there  is  so 
much  uniformity  in  the  nature  and  proceed- 
ings of  man,  that  in  their  combinations,  almost 
tdways  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects, 
similar  conditions  sioiilar  consequences,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  every 
degree  of  respect  and  affection  for  the  people 
acting  within  their  proper  sphere,  with  every 
degree  of  conviction,  that  their  happiness  is 
the  chief  end  and  object  of  every  good  govern- 
ment;—I  do  not  liesitate  to  say,  that  there 
never  has  been  an  instance  in  any  a»»  or 
country,  in  which  political  power  nas  neen 
assumed  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
by  those  whose  educationis  ignorance,  whose 
condition  is  uncertainty,  whose  patrimony  is 
hope,  and  whose  empire  must  be  commotion, 
— ^which  has  not  proved  subversive  of  liberty, 
destructive  of  the  general  happiness,  and  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  to  those  who  are  the 
authors  of  it" 

Were  any  ferther  illustration  necessary,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  another 
passage,  which  I  recollect  to  have  read  in  a 
very  ancient  book  upon  republics.  The  au- 
thor ofihat  book,  among  other  things,  compares 
a  state  to  a  ship,  and  tells  a  story,  or  penuns 
a  fable  (but  it  is  no^  matter  which),  of  tne 
crew  of  a  ship  havix^  taken  it  in  their  heads 


to  say,  what  right  has  such  a  man  to  be  a 
master  ?  What  right  has  such  another  to  ait 
at  the  helm  and  be  pilot  ?  Have  we  not  all 
as  much  skilly  and  are  we  not  all  caual  by 
nature?  Upon  this  thev  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  themselves  in  the  omcera 
clothes;  to  get  drunk  with  theirltquors ;  and 
having  taken  the  command  of  the  ship, 
the  consequence  was.  they  steered  her  upea 
rocks  and  shoals,  ana  the  whole  crew,  oflkeg 
and  men,  perished  in  one  indiacn'nainate 
wreck. 

Gentlemen,  before  you  proceed  to  consider 
tlie  proof,  it  is  necessary  that  you  shoeki  un* 
derstand  with  accuracy  what  the  lawof  trefr* 
son  is  upon  which  you  are  to  judgey  I  QMao 
that  branch  of  it  winch  is  connected  with  the 
present  business.  ^ 

[Here  his  lordship  gave  the  same  precise  sUte 
of  the  law  of  treason  that  he  bad  done  in 
the  case  of  Watt,  to  which,  therefore,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer.] 

Gentlemen,  it  does  not  seem  neccsniv  to 
trouble  you  farther  upon  the  amiment  inkv, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  sumcienUy  clear, 
and  the  same  is  the  opinion  of  my  brolber 
judges.  I  shall  only  put  this  farther  case  to 
you  by  way  of  illustration.  Let  ^ae  suppose 
that  the  rebellion  in  1745  had  not  gene  tbc 
length  of  an  actual  rising  in  arms,  and  taking 
the  field ;  that  it  had  been  stopt  and  preveat- 
ed  in  the  very  outset?  but  that  nevertheless 
the  persons  concerned  had  settled  their  pUns 
of  operation ;  that  arms  had  been  commis- 
sioned from  France,  some  actually  provided, 
and  other  such  preliminary  meabures  taken. 
In  such  circumstanoes,  it  could  not  have  been 
said  that  there  was  any  actual  levying  of  war, 
and,  therefore,  a  charge  of  high  treasonagaiosi 
any  of  the  parties  concerned,  could  not  have 
been  laid  upon  that  branch  of  the  statute; 
but  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  would  ban 
been  a  good  charge  upon  the  other  brancb, 
the  circumstances  aforesud  being  allmd  as 
overt  acts  of  compassing  the  king's  death  ? 

Gentlemen,  submitting  these  observations 
to  you  in  point  of  law,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
be  short  in  stating  what  I  have  to  say  upon 
the  evidence,  whidi  ought^  in  a  jipreat  mesr 
sure,  to  be  left  to  your  own  consSderation,  as 
you  are  to  be  the  judges  of  it,  and  not  the 
Couru 

The  indictment  is  branched  out  into  a  var 
riety  of  articles,  but  they  resolve  aubstaotiaUy 
into  a  very  few. 

1st,  That  the  prisoner,  along  with  others, 
consulted  and  conspired  to  procure  a  metung 
to  be  held  under  ti^  name  of  a  convention, 
£or  the  purpose  of  usurping  the  powers  of  {^ 
vemment  and  legislaUon,  redressing  aUegvi 
grievances,  and  bringiac  about  certainchanges. 

sndly.  That  they  d^  actually  meet,  con- 
sult, and  agree,  about  compalling  the  kmg  ny 
force  of  arms  to  alter  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, to  introduce  new  laws>  and  to  conpv 
witii  certain  4**-fP^'?Hfc>i 
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Srdly,  Th«t  th^  consulted  and  con^irtd 
about  seizing  the  Castle  of  EdinbufghySMaek. 
ing  and  surprising  the  king's  forces,  and  tak- 
ing possession  of  certain  public  offices,  and 
certain  persons  in  authority. 

4thly,  That  they  instilled  and  excited  a 
number  of  persons  to  assist  in  their  measures, 
employing  one  Fairley  to  go  about  as  an  emis- 
sary to  divers  parts  of  the  countiy,  to  collect 
money  and  opmions;  and  that,  in  prosecution 
of  the  same  measures,  they  caused  pikes, 
spears,  and  other  warlike  instruments,  to  be 
provided,  to  enable  them  forcibly  to  resist  the 
Idng  and  his  government. 

With  regard  to  the  1st,  viz.  the  project  of  a 
convention,  I  am  unwilling  to  go  back  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention,  actually  held 
m  Edinburffb,  called  the  British  Convention, 
which  was  dispersed  in  December,  1703 ;  be* 
cause  it  seems  to  have  been  the  understand- 
ing of  his  D^jesty's  advocate,  when  the  pri- 
soner was  adduced  as  a  witness  in  some  ofthe 
trials  for  sedition,  which  ensued  upon  that 
occasion,  that  he  himself  should  not  be  tried 
for  any  thing  then  dona.  But,  it  is  by  no 
means  foreign  to  the  purpose,  that  the  na- 
ture of  these  proceeaings  should  be  un- 
derstood, in.  order,  that  it  may  appear, 
whether  the  prisoner,  notwithstanding  his 
beine  released  from  all  accusation  as  to  what 
was  done  in  that  convention,  did  immediately 
afterwards  proceed  in  adopting  similar  mea- 
sures, and,  in  conjunction  with  others,  his 
associates,  laming  the  pkm  of  a  new  general 
convention  for  the  like  purposes,  althouefa 
they  acquiesced  in  the  legality  of  what  the 
aheriff  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  had 
done,  in  dispersing  the  former,  as  they  took 
no  step  to  GOUBleract  it  by  anplication  to  a 
court  4Mf  law.  Instead  of  openly  complaining 
of  the  intrusion  of  those  magistrates,  which 
they  certainly  might  have^done,  had  their  own 
proceedings  beenlegal,  we  find  them  meeting 
again  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  instituting 
secret  Committees  of  Union,  and  of  Ways  and 
Means,  in  the  Tiew  of  sendinr  deiecates  to  a 
new  intended  eonirention  to  be  belain  some 
place  not  eren  spoke  out  by  themselves.  It 
appears,  that  tfiey  appointed  Fairley  as  an 
emissary,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money 
to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  this  prisoner, 
who  was  their  treasurer,  and  a  lealous  mem- 
ber of  both  the  comodtlees  already  mention- 
ed; and  one  ereat  purpose  ofthese  contribu- 
tions was,  to  &fray  the  expense ofeendinede- 
legates  to  the  proposed  new  convention.  This 
has  been  expressly  swore  to,  both  by  MHHub- 
bin  and  Bonsthrone. 

As  to  the  second,  and  other  heads  under 
whioh  I  hove  taken  the  liberty  of  classing  the 
overt  acts,  ohar^  gainst  this  prisoner ;  it  is 
proved  by  the  minutes,  and  other  written  evi- 
dence, which  were  read  at  the  bar,  that  hav- 
ing already  presented  a  petition  to  parSuunent 
without  success,  it  was  by  no  means  the  in- 
tention of  &ese  societies  to  proceed  any 
longer  in  that  way;  but  it  was  their  determi- 
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aed  plan,  by  means  of  a  general  conventioii^ 
and  by  other  violent  nethods^  to  carrv  their 
meamiresinloexecntion;  andyau  will  consi- 
der, whether  there  are  not  sutitient  circum-' 
stances  to  show,  tiiat  the  prisoner,  as  an  ac- 
tive member,  and  treasurer  ofthe  Secret  Com- 
mittees at  Edinbursh,  was  a  principal  party 
to  all  those  wickeo  designs,  by  which  the 
king's  government  was  to  be  overturtrad. 
One  material  cireinnstanoe  is,  the  plan  or  pro- 
ject which  is  said  to  have  been  formea  by 
Watt,  and  communicated  by  him  to  this  prn 
soner,  and  other  members  of  the  Commiittee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  of  seizing  upon  the  Cas« 
tie  of  Edinbm^h,  and  the  judges,  &c.  With 
regard  to  this,  it  appears,  upon  the  evidenee 
of  no  less  than  three  different  witnesses,  that 
a  paper,  containing  such  a  plan,  was  read  at 
a  meeting  of  that  committee,  where  the  pri- 
soner was  present ;  it  was  read  by  Watt,  and 
dissented  to  by  two  of  those  present,  M^EHrad 
and  BontbronCi  but  not  by  the  prisoner.  You 
are  to  coneider  what  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  circninstaaces  of  the  prislMiei's  silence, 
and  neUber  approving  ofthe  measure  propoe^ 
ed,  nor  disaimrovkig  c^it,  by  words  or  signs 
of  any  kind.  You  will  no  doubt  also  keep  in 
vviw,  that  there  is  no  direct  "evidence  or  !ns 
having  had  any  previous  knowledge  ofttiis 
paper ;  and  M'Ewan  says,  ''  He  does  not  know 
that  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  either  spoke 
of  again  at  that  meetmg,  or  at  any  subsei 
quent  meeting ;  that  the  plan  seemed  to  be 
entiirely  Watt^,  who  altered  something  in  it.*^ 
Bonthrone  also  says,  he  did  not  consider  the 
ptoposal  as  made  to  the  Committee,  but  ^iw 
tirely  as  a  "  phrenzy''  of  WatVs.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  proved^  that  the  prisoner  did 
net  signify  either  surprise  or  dissent,  thou^ 
M'£wan  and  Bonthrone  did  so,  and  after-^ 
wards  absented  themselves,  as  they  told  yon, 
from  those  meetings ; — ^the  prisoner  did  not 
act  in  that  manner,  but  continued  an  active 
member  ofthe  committees,  ak>n^  with  Watt 
Gentlemen,  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  connects,  in  some  degree,  with  that 
which  has  been  just  spoken  to,  and  bas  la 
very  strong  and  strikine  appearance;— ^he 
purpose  of  seizing  upon  tne  Castle  of  Edin^ 
Durgh,  surrounding  the  soldiers,  and  taking 
prisoners  the  difierent  persons  in  high  public 
characters  in  tins  ciW ;  and  seizing  the  public 
Bank,  and  Excise  office,  could  not  possibly  be 
carrirainto  execution,  without  putting  arms 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  to  to  em- 
ployed ;  so  t^iat  arms  were  necessary  to  be 
provided;  and  it  is  clearly  proved,  that  the 
prisoner  was  equally  concerned  with  Watt,  in 
applying;  to  Orrock  the  smiUi,  and  others, 
and  givmg;  directions  about  making  the  wea- 

Sonsnowlying  on  the  table.  Orrock's  evi- 
ence  was  very  strong  upon  this  head,  and 
one  ofthe  instruments  was  actually  found  in 
his  (Downie's)  possession,  by  Margaret 
Whitecross,  the  servant  maid,  now  it  came 
into  his  hands,  does  not  appear.  Of  this,  vou 
must  form  your  own  conjectures.    He  had 
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been  late  out  the  night  preceding,  and  it.  ^^raa 
found  early  the  next  morning  by  themaid-ser-. 
▼ant  in  his  dining  room ;  and  almost  imme- 
diately after^  it  was  taken  away  and  kept  out 
of  view.  Something  was  afterwards  said  by 
Mrs.  Downie,  in  the  presence  of  the  servants 
maid,  about  finding  this  instrument  in  the 
dining-room.  She  said  to  the  prisoner,  what 
have  you  done  with  the  large  dividing-knife 
or  carving-knife,  which  Charles  found  in  the 
dining  room  ?  or  something  to  that  purpose ; 
upon  which  the  prisoner  said,  he  had  locked 
it  up.  This  circumstance  appears  unfavour- 
able to  the  prisoner;  althougn  it  is  a  possible 
case,  that  the  instrument  may  have  been  left 
in  the  room,  not  by  the  prisoner,  but  without 
his  knowledge  by  his  son,  who  appears,  from 
the  servant-maid's  evidence,  to  have  risen 
out  of  his  bed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  taken  it  away,  when  he  heard  her  in 
the  room. 

Another  circumstance,  which  seems  pretty 
dearly  brought  home  to  this  prisoner  is,  his 
accession  to  the  inflammatory  address  intend- 
ed for  the  fencible .  soldiers,  and  to  the  use 
made  of  it  at  Dalkeith,  as  sworn  to  by  several 
witnesses.  The  effect  of  this  I  submit  en- 
tirely to  yourselves,  being  doubtiiil  whether 
any  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  as  not  be- 
ing specifically  stated  in  the  indictment ; 
though  there  are  general  words  in  some  of 
the  articles,  under  which  the  counsel  for  his 
majesty  endeavoured  to  show,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  excite  rebellion  or  insurrection  in 
the  country  might  be  introduced. 

With  these  d)servations,  I  shall  leave  the 
case  in  vour  hands.  If,  upon  due  considera- 
tion of  the  whole,  you  shall  be  of  opinion,  that 
ibe  prisoner,  and  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated, had  no  bad  design  against  the  king  or 
government  of  this  country;  that  they  are 
unjustly  accused  of  something  they  had  no 
idea  of  themselves ;  in  short,  that  the  pri- 
soner is  an  innocent  man ;  or,  if  you  think  it  a 
doubtfiil  case,  your. leaning  ought  to  be  for 
innocence.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
all  the  circumstances  that  have  been  brought 
in  evidence  before  you  (which  I  have  stated 
as  well  as  I  could  do  at  this  late  hour),  you  are 
satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
bring  home  to  the  prisoner  any  of  the  overt 
acts  which  are  necessary  in  point  of  law  to 
constitute  the  crime  of  high  treason;  I  need 
scarcely  observe  to  gentlemen  of  your  situa- 
tion and  character,  that  you  are  bound,  by 
the  solemn  oath  which  you  have  taken,  and 
by  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  yourselves  and 
the  country,  to  pronounce  a  verdict  against 
the  prisoner,  whatever  the  consequence  may 
be.  It  is  not  your  province  to  show  compas- 
sion or  mercy.  If  any  such  idea  can  arise  at 
all,  it  must  come  from  a  different  quarter.  It 
is  your  duty  to  find  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  this  I  have  no  doubt  wiU  be 
understood  by  you. 

The  jury  retired  for  about  half  an  hour; 


when  they  returned,  they  were  called  over  by 
the  clerk  of  Arraigns,  and  each  answered  to 
his  name. 

Clerk  ofilrrii^»M.-:-Gentlemen  of  the  Jury 
are  you  agreed  m  your  verdict  Who  shall 
say  for  you  ? 

Jury. — ^Our  foreman. 

Clerk  of  Arraigns, — David  Downie,  hold 
up  jrour  hand  [which  he  did]. — Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  look  upon  the  prisoner.  How  say 
ye  ?  Is  the  prisoner  guilty  of  this  high  trear 
son,  whereof  he  stands  indicted ;  guilty  or  not 
Guilty. 

Toreman  of  the  Jury. — ^David  Downie  is 
Guilty. 

Clerk  of  Arraigns, ;—  Gentlemen,  what 
goods  or  chattels,  lands  or  tenements,  had  he 
at  the  time  the  high  treason  was  committed, 
or  at  any  timfe  since,  to  your  knowledge? 

Jury. — ^None  to  our  knowledge. 

Clerk  cf  Arraigns,— 'Then  hearken  to  your 
verdict,  as  the  Court  hath  recorded  it.  You 
say,  that  David  Downie  is  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, whereof  he  stands  indicted ;  but  that  he 
had  no  goods  or  chattels,  lands  nor  tenements, 
at  the  time  of  the  high  treason  committed, 
or  at  any  time  since  to  your  knowledge. 

Jury. — ^Upon  account  of  certain  circum- 
stances, we  desire  to  recommend  the  prisoner 
to  mercy. 

It  being  past-  four  o'clock  in  the  momiD|, 
on  Saturday,  September  the  6th,  the  Court  so- 
journed to  twelve  o'clock  on  the  same  day. 

Saturday  September' 6th. 

The  Court  met  this  day  at  twelve  o'dock, 
agreeable  to  adjournment.  The  fc^wing 
judges  were  present;  lord  president,  lord  chief 
baron,  lord  Eskgrove,  bsron  Norton,  lord 
Dunsinnan. 

The  prisoners  Robert, Watt  and  David 
Downie  being  brought  to  the  bar, 

Mr.  Hamilton*  counsel  for  Robert  WaUsaid: 

My  Lord  President ; — ^In  the  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed  in  this  case,  I  feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  let.no  fokaX  or  circum- 
stance whatever  escape,  which  I  conceive  can 
be  of  any  aid  or  benefit  to  the'prisoner,  aod  to 
the  defence  of  his  life  with  whieh  I  have  been 
entrusted ; — ^I  therefore^  my  lord,  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty,  now  to  state  in  arrest  of  judgment 
upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  1st,  that  there  is 
an  absolute  nullity  in  the  commission 
itself,  under  the  authority  of  which  this  Court 
has  acted;  and,  9nd,  that  there  is  a  manifest 
informality  and  defective  style  in  the  indict- 
ment, which  must  necessarily  prevent  any 
judgment  being  legally  pronounced  upon  it. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  pleas,  I  must  call 
the  attention  of  the  Court,  to  the  actof  parlia- 

*  This  was,  in  tlie  original  edition  of  Dow- 
nie's  trial,"  reported  very  incorrectly:  Mr. 
Hamilton  baa  nimished  me  with  an  accurate 
account  of  his  speech^  of  which  I  have  hers 
availed  myself* . 
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.the  unioo  of  the  Itro  kin^mS)"  l^  vhkh  it 
is  ^nictedy  **'  Tbal  ber  nuuesty  may  issue  out 
rnwninimiinni  of  Oyer  ana  Terminer  in  Scot- 
ligail|.to  such  persons  as  her  mi^esty,  her 
liMS  and  3UOC6SSOCS  afaali  think  fit ;  and  that 
tlnee  of  the  lords . of  ju^ticiaiy  be  in  the  said 
.oaonqiission  of  Oyer  aiid  Terminer,  whereof 
one  to  be  of  ti^  quorum.*'  And  it  is  also 
fiTDTed)  ^That  where  any  such  commission 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  shall  issue,  pursuant  to 
thbact,  and  is  to  be.executed  witbm  any  dis- 
trict where  there  is  a  justice  general,  or  per- 
son having  right  of  justiciary,  who  had  juris- 
.dictifin  in  cases  of  hmh  treason,  at  the  time 
of  jnaking  this  act,  Uom  .and  afler  the  time 
that  such  right  he  made  appear  before  the 
lordaof  session  and  bytbemcertifiedtothelord 
cJunoellor  of  Great  firitaip;  such  justice  ge- 
neral, or  such  person  havmg  right  of  justi- 
,eiaxy,  or  their  respective  dpput^,  shall  be  in 
the  said,  com  mission  and  one  of  the  quorum  ^ 

Kbwthe  roeaningof  being  one  ofthequo- 
Tuna  .as  pointed  out  bv  the  statute,  unques- 
tionably, is  pnectsely  the  same  as  a  tint  qua 
,oMty  or  one  without  whom  no  legal  court  can 
-be  constituted,  and  this  restriction  is  appli- 
cable only  to.  the  lords  of  justiciary ;  three  of 
whom  must  at  all  times,  according  to.thesta- 
.tute,<be  constitoent  members  of  uie  court  for 
wbiclvithe  commission  is  issued.  But  what 
does,  the  royal  commission  in  the  present  in- 
stance authorize?  And  your  lordships  will 
accordingly,  mark^  whether  that  commission 
iiaabeen  issued  m  the  terms  authorized  by 
the  statute  of. the  7th  of  queen  Anne;  and  if 
.it  be  poti  do  maintain  that  it  is  uo  legal  com- 
mission, and  nothmx  which  .has  passed 
.und^  it  canjreceive  e&ct  It  is  aocmlingly 
.^jttite  obvicnis,  that  this  commbsion  does  not 
.conform  to,<  but  on. the  contrary,  it  go^s  beyond 
t'&eauthority  .and  a^nctiDn  or  the  statute  un- 
,der  which  aJone  it  could  legally  be  granted. 
^Ebia  I  shall  demonstrate  in  the  clearest  roan- 
Ber  possible.  )For besides  three  lords  of  ius- 
ticiaiTy  nainely,  the  lord  justice  Clerk,  lord 
Henoerland  and  lord  Eskgrove,  to  whom 
»tbe  three  other  judees  of  that  court  are  added; 
who,  of  any  one  of  them,  are  declared  and  re- 
<]uired  to  be  necessarily  of  the  (]uorum,  the 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  session  is  also, 
))y.  the  commission,  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
i^Eom.  Had  the  judges  of  the  justiciary 
.«aly,.been  declared  to  be  of  the  quonim,  the 
eoDKniasion,  would  in  all  respects,  have  been 
authorized  by  the  statute  of  queen  Anne; 
butthe  insertion  of  the^ lord  pieaident. as  one 
>«£  tb^  quorum,  was  a  manifest  deviation  firom 
the  statute,  and  sudii  a»  I  conceive,  must  an- 
md  the  comnussion,  and  the  court,  and  all 
the  proceedings  which  have  followed  under  it. 

For  let  it  be  ^erved  what  might  have 
bappened,  accordmg  to  the  firaming  of  this 
^mmission.  A  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
xSaighthave  been  formed  in  which  there  was 
'ttot  one  of  the  lovds  of  justkaaxy,  and  in  direct 
.cemrsrififtion  to  tbe  staljute:    this  also  k 
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no  less  thin  jtte^e  dilfi^rjent  positktps.  The 
lord  president,  with  the  lord  chief  b^ton,  and 
Mr.  baron  Norton,  might  con^itute  a  court, 
so  might  ^helord  president,  witli  the  lord 
chief  baron  and  lord  Alva.;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, with  lord  Alva,  and  Mr.  baron  Nprton. 
vet  not  one  of  these  foyr^udses,  thou^  all  in 
the  commission,,  are  Ignts  of  justiciary.  Itjs 
therefore  I  submit,  a  clear  and  demonstrate^ 
proposition,  that  tbe  commission  is  UQt  au- 
thorized by  the  statute;  and  it  will  be  no 
answer  to  this  objection,  to  state,  that  sp 
such  courts  as  have  been  supposed,  have,  in 
fact,  been  formed;  as  , the  objection  is  not 
f<kcti^  but  jurtiT-^not  to  what  has  taken  place 
but  to  what  might  haxe  taken  place  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  commission.  But  it  is 
sufficient  to  .make  out,  that  this  coinpiiasion 
has  overleaped  the  enactment  of  queen  Ann«i 
by  force  of  which  abne,  it  qould  exist  at  .a)l ; 
and  it  is  on  that  account  unauthorised  and 
illegal,  and  no  measures  which  have  foUo^wed 
under  it,  can  be  sustained. pr  receive  effect. 

Your  lordships  will  readily  consicjer,  Ui#t 
.the  strictest  interpretation  )s  always  tpost 
justly  .giv#n  to  s^tytes  which  contain  any 
enactments  r<sbi^ive  to  criminal  justice :  this 
rule  is  fiited  in  fatwrem  ^ne^  and  admits  qf 
DO  exception  or  deviation;  and  upon^ that  prin^ 
^iple,  the  same  strictness  of  interpretation 
must  be  given  to  the  stftqte  of  queen  Anne, 
.which  introduced  and  ,establish/ed  the  oowt 
.before  whom  an.oienoe  of  this  high  crjminal 
nature  can  be  brought  to  trial.  It  is  .not 
indeed  joeceamy  to  argpe  Sox  a  linuted  aid 
narrow  oonatruetipn ;  lor  there  cannQt,rI  stib- 
anit,»bea.doftibt„thata  commission  h^  Wen 
.issued,  not  in  ^rms  of  the  statute,  but  which 
cannot  in  th^  .smallest  pafficular  be  dissentfd 
.fioin,  8^  as  the  commissit^n  goes  beyonti 
,the  nile.dierein  j^re8CTibed,.it  had  nojiinaii- 
.thority;  and  no  jndgmeait  in  th/s  present  in* 
stancis  am  be  prox^ounced. 

Though;!  do,  myi  loid^rely,  with  mMoh  eoo^ 
fidence^  upon  w^t  I  <  have  just  now .  stated,  \i 
^is  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  yoyr  atten- 
.  tion  to  tne.f^cAod  ground  of  o^ection^  upesi 
which.  I  contend  t&t  no  judgment  agawet 
.the  prisoner,  at  the.  bar  can  De4>n>nouneed« 

Your  lordships  are. fully  aware,  that  in  all 
indictments  or.  charges  of  a  criminal  nat«»fe, 
certain  technictd  wotds  and  phrases  are  uoi- 
.forndy  required.  Xh^s.is  a  rule  in  our  owp 
.  nrocedtiuie ;  ..and  according,  to  the  law  of  £ng* 
land,  cm  irhich.we.are.nqw  nroceeding,  pecg- 
.  liar,  nicety  is^  I  find,  observea.  I  have  looked 
into  some  of  the, law. books  and  precedents, 
and  I  have  found  that  in  any  iodictmenU  for 
felony,  whether  for  brceny  or  murder,  though 
the  i>recise  day  is  stated  upon  which  the 
,  malicious  or  evil  design  was  Conceived,  with 
the  aggravatkms,yet  l£atit  is  fartlier  necessaty 
.  to  connect  the  completion  of  the  cripc  by  the 
.fiut  which  indicated. and  waA  prooiofthe  in- 
tentiouy  both  as  to  time  and  plaee,  with  such 
preconceived  intention,  that  being  the  es« 
aenee^  and  the  ^t,  the  proof  of  the  crime. 
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In  the  case  accordingly  of  ^  indictment  ibr 
murder,  wherein  a  precise  day  was  affixed  to 
the  conceived  malice,  it  would,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  I  understand,  he  defective,  unless  the 
place  where,  and  the  time  of  giving  the  fetal 
stroke,  were  connected  with  the  time  of  form- 
ing the  design  to  kill.  The  words  of  style 
adopted  to  make  out  and  announce  that  con- 
nexion, formerly  were  adtunc  et  ibidem ;  and 
since  the  statutes  4th  Geo.  3nd,  c,  526,  and  6th 
Geo.  2nd,  c.  l^ythen  and  fAereare  the  techni- 
cal expressions  in  observance. 

In  support  of  these  positions  I  must  refer 
your  lordships  to  lord  cnief  justice  Hale,  who 
in  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  nart  2,  c«  26, 
**  Concerning  the  form  of  Indictments,^  p. 
178,— observes  diat  "In  an  indictment  of 
felony,  there  must  be  adtunc  et  ibidem  to  the 
stroke  or  to  the  robbery,  and  ^e  day  and  place 
of  the  assault  is  not  sufficient,  and  this  infa-^ 
vorem  vitte.  And  therefore  it  is  usual  to  repeat 
the  adtunc  et  ibidem  to  the  several  parte  of 
the  fact,  as  in  larceny  or  robbery  from'  the 
person,''  and  he  then  states  various  examples 
— thus :  "  A  is  indicted  guodprimo  die  MaU. 
Anno  9ndo  Eliz,^  apud  C,  kabens  in  rnanH  sud 
dextrA  gladium^  Sfc,  percussit  £.,  and  it  is  not 
said  tt&nnc  et  tbidm  percusnt^  quashed,  be- 
'  cause  the  day  and  year  and  place,  relate  to 
the  havin»  of  the  sword,  not  to  the  stroke." 
Serjeant  Hawkins,  book  S,  c.  S5,  of  Indict- 
ment, and  in  regard  to  specifying  time  and 
place,  nves  an  opinion  to  the  same  import, 
as  to  tne  necessity  of  the  terms  adtunc  et  ibi- 
dem being  repeated  in  the  subsequent  clauses 
of  an  indictment ;  and  it  is  observed,  that 
**  If  omitted,  judgment  may  be  arrested — 
Strange  901."  This  rule  has,  so  fieu:  aa  I  can 
-learn,  been  uniformly  followed  and  observed 
in  practice.  In  the  indictment  against  Ha- 
milton, governor  of  Carlisle,  in  the  year  1746, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  precedent, 
and  was  the  rule  upon  which  all  the  indict- 
ments in  the  trials  at  that  unhappy  period 
were  framed,  and  which  is  given  at  length  by 
Mr  Michael  Foster  in  his  Report,  p.  6,  6,  it 
will  be  found;  that  after  specifying  the  precise 
place  and  date  to  the  main  charge  of  the  trea- 
son, the  aggravating  circumstances,  and  va- 
rious overt  acts,  are  careftilW  connected  with 
the  technical  words  of  reference  then  and 
there,  which  are  accordingly  cautiously  re- 
peated in  relation  to  all  the  acte  charged. 
[Reads  that  indictment  from  Foster].  And 
this  rule  was  confirmed  in  the  case  of  Rhen- 
wick  Williams,  tried  on  8th  July,  1790,  re- 
ported by  Mr,  Leach,  case  226,  where  the 
omission  to  connect  the  acts  chai]ged  by  the 
copulatives  then  and  there  was  £tal  to  the 
mdicitment 

Now  upon  looking  into  the  indictment  in 
the  present  case,  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
that  the  precedent  in  1746,  quoted  from  Fos- 
ter, has  been  followed.  It  has,  on  the  con- 
trary been  entirely  departed  from,  inasmuch 
as  the  connecting  words  then  and  there, 
are  not  from  beginxuag  to  end  to  be  found  ia 


it.— The  rule  of  style  in  ah  indicftftentftr 
murder  is  equally  applicable  to  a  case  ik 
treason.  The  compassine  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  the  traitorous  desiga 
to  do  so,  is  the  crime  charged  s  and  in  or£r 
to  make  the  indictment  complete,  the  overt 
act  or  acts  specified,  should  have  been  ooo- 
nected  by  a  then  and  there,  with  the  period 
at  which  the  evil  imagination,  manifested  by 
such  acts,  was  conceived.— This  has  not  been 
done,  so  that  the  indictment  is  rendered,  I 
conceive,  defective.  And  at  all  events  ^ 
precedent  in  1746,  which  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  fixed  legal  style  of  an  indict- 
ment for  criminal  charges  of  this  description, 
has  been  lost  sight  of  and  disregarded.  And 
upon  these  erounds,  accordingly,  I  move  your 
lordships,  that  no  judgment  upon  the  pri- 
soner can  in  the  present  instance  be  legally 
pronounced. 

Mr.  John  Clerk,  counsel  for  Mr.  Downie, 
stated,  that  though,  in  point  of  law,  the  ob- 
jections urged  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  would,  if  sus- 
tained, be  equally  available  to  his  client;  yet 
he  did  not  mean  to  insist  upon  them.  He 
had  tieen  recommended  to  mercy  by  a  most 
respectable  jury  of  his  countrymen,  iad  hum- 
bly threw  himself  upon  his  majesty's  cle- 
mency. 

Mr.  Anttruiher  in  answer  to  the  second  of 
Mr.  Hamilton's  objections,  stated  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  necessary,  when  the  time  and 
place  was  specially  condescended  upon  only 
in  the  first  count  of  the  indictment,  tore- 
peat  the  words  then  and  there  at  the  other 
counts  :  but  that,  in  this  case,  the  time  and 
place  were  especially  condescended  upon  at 
every  separate  count  in  the  indictment. 

In  answer  to  the  other  point  argued  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Anstruther  stated,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  legislature,  in  declarine,  that 
three  of  the  lords  of  justiciary  shoola  be  in 
the  commission,  and  one  of  the  quorum,  was, 
that  the  common  people  of  .this  counuy 
mi^ht  not  think  that  they  were  to  be  tried 
entirely  by  strangers,  but  that  some  persons 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  their  own  country 
should  be  amonjg  their  judges.  He  contended 
the  act  of  parliament  had  been  completely 
complied  with  in  the  present  case.  The  lord 
justice  general,  and  lord  justice  Clerk,^  to* 
gether  with  the  whole  judges  of  justiciary 
were  in  the  conunission ;  and  the  lord  justice 
general,  lord  justice  Clerk,. and  two  of  the 
conmiissioners  of  justiciary,  were  declared, 
along  with  the  lord  president  of  the  court  of 
session^  to  be  of  the  quorum .  Mr.  Anstruther 
contended,  that  it  was  not  the  meaning  of  the 
statute  that  none  but  the  lord  justice  Genera?, 
lord  justice  Clerk,  and  lords  commissioners  of 
justiciary,^  should  be  a  quorum,  but  that  one 
of  them  should  be  of  the  quorum,  along  with 
such  other  persons  as  his  msyesty  should  ap- 
point. He  also  stated  that  one,  at  least,  of  the 
judges  of  justiciary,  who  were  of  the  quonua, 
had  been  present  at  all  the  diets  of  court;  so 
that  nothing,;  in  point  offact,  hadcccuned^ 
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"which  tn)uld  autborixe  any  objection  upon  the 
statute. 

The  Court  unanimously  repelled  both  ob- 
jectioiis. 

After  some  steps  of  form,  prodamation  was 
then  made  by  the  cryer,  and  silence  being  or- 
dered, Mr.  Knapp  desired  Robert  Watt  to 
hold  up  his  hand ;  upon  which  he  read  to  him 
shortly  the  accusation  for  which  he  was  tried, 
and  said — ^'^  To  these  charges  you  plead  Not 
Guilly^  and  cast  yourself  upon  God  and  your 
country ;  that  country  has  found  you  Guilty. — 
Have  you  any  reason  to  assign  why  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  which  b  I^th,  should  not 
pass  against  you  ?*' 

The  same  he  recited  to  David  Downie. 
Both  prisoners  remained  silent 

The  Lord  President  then  addressed  the  pri- 
soners as  follows : — 

Egbert  Watt,  David  Downie;— That  part 
of  the  duty  which  remains  to  be  performed 
by  this  Court,  is  a  most  distressing  one^  but 
iK>t  the  less  necessary.  You  had  we  misfor- 
tune to  be  brought  to  that  bar,  under  the 
heavy  charge  of  nigh  treason;  and  afler  the 
fullest  inquiry,  and  most  fair  and  imfmrtial 
trial,  you  have  each  of  you  been  convicted, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  most  respectable 
Juries  of  your  country,  as  guilty  of  that  atro- 
cious crime. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  verdicts  pro- 
ceeded, was  such  as  left  no  room  for  doubt  or 
hesitation ;  and  the  public  must  be  completel  v 
satisfied,  that  the  consequence  was  unavoid- 
able. 

Had  your  designs  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, by  an  actual  insurrection  of  those  do- 
liided  men,  whose  leaders  you  appear  in  a 
g^reat  measure  to  have  been,  although  in  the 
end  you  must  have  failed,  yet,  in  the  mean 
tim^  such  a  scene  of  unutterable  distress, 
confusion,  and  bloodshed  miist  have  ensued, 
that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  horrible. 

Resistance  to  an  established  government 
can  oni;^  be  justified  by  the  plea  of  absolute 
and  indispensable  necessity.  And  this  can 
xiever  exist  without  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  it ;  and  the  most  general  concur- 
rence in  those  measures  which  become  ne- 
cessaiT  for  obtaining  relief. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  this  country  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  1688 ;  but  no 
one  can,  with  the  smallest  degree  of  truth  or 
candour,  state,  that  such  necessity  occurs  at 
present,  or  in  truth  that  there  has  been  less 
ground  of  complaint,  at  any  period  since  this 
country  had  an  existence.  No  material  cir- 
i  cumstaoce  has  happened  in  the  present  reign, 
which  should  have  given  occasion  for  any 

>  degree  of  discontent;  it  is  to  be  imputed 
I  alone  to  the  wicked  designs  of  bad  ana  des- 
t  perate  men  in  this  country,  that  such  daring 
I  attempts  have  lately  been  made  here,  and 
)  in  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  to 
'        destroy  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the 

>  country ;  but  it  is  to  be  hopcd^  that  the  vi- 


gilance'of  the  executive  government,  and  th« 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  protection ;  and  I  also  hope  and  trust,  thai 
what  has  now  befallen  you,^will  be  such  an 
admonition  to  others,  that  there  will  be  littla 
danger  of  such  execrable  plans  being  again 
thought  of,  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

You  have  yet  a  little  time  to  reflect  seriously 
upon  your  past  conduct,  and  to  prepare  for 
that  awfid  change  which  is  soon  to  follow. 
Let  me  exhort  you  to  make  the  best  use  of 
your  time,  and  to  apply  for  assistance  to 
those  who  can  assist  you  in  such  important 
meditations. 

'It  only  remains  to  pronounce  the  senlenoa 
of  the>iaw,  which  is  in  these  words : — 

SENTENCE. 

The  Court  doth  acyudge,  that  you,  and  each 
of  you,  be  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution;  that  you  be  there  hanged  bgr. 
the  neck,  but  not  until  you  are  dead;  and 
that  being  alive,  you,  and  each  of  you,  be  cut 
down,  and  your  bowels  taken  out,  and  burnt 
before  your  face.  That  each  of  vour  heads 
be  severed  from  your  bodies ;  and  your  bo- 
dies divided  into  four  parts;  and  that  vour 
heads  and  quarters  be  disposed  of  as  the  king 
shall  think  fit:  and  so  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon^'our  souls ! 

This  is  the  sentence  of  the  law;  and  I  give 
farther  notice  to  you,  and  to  each  of  you,  that 
this  sentence  will  be  carried  into  execution, 
upon  Wedne^ay  the  15th  of  October  next, 
between  the .  hours  of  twelve  at  noon,  and 
four  in  the  afternoon,  in  terms  of  a  precept 
to  that  effect,  which  will  be  delivered  to  the 
sheriff;  this  notice  I  give  you  by  order  of  the 
Court 

They  received  the  dreadful  sentence  with 
much  firmness  and  composure,  and  were  im- 
mediately conducted  to  the  CasUe. 


The  following  account  of  the  execution  of 
Robert  Watt  is  taken  from  the  New  Annual 
Register  for  the  year  1794i— 

"  Edinburgh,  October  16,  —  Yesterday, 
about  half- past  one  o'clock,  the  two  junior 
magistrates,  with  white  rods  in  their  hands, 
white  gloves,  &c.,  the  Rev.  t^riocipal  Baird, 
and  a  number  of  constables,  attended  by  the 
town  officers,  and  the  city  guard  lining  the 
streets,  walked  in  procession  from  the  council 
chamber  to  the  east  end  of  the  Castle-hill, 
when  a  message  was  sent  to  the  shecifi'  in  the 
CasUc,  that  they  were  there  waiting  to  re- 
ceive the  prisoner,  Robert  Watt.  He  was 
immediately  placed  in  a  hurdle,  with  his  back 
to  the  horse,  and  the  executioner,  with  a 
large  axe  in  his  hand,  took  his  seat  opposite 
to  him  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hurdle. 

'*  The  procession  then  set  out  from  the 
Castle,  the  sheriffs  walking  in  front,  with 
white  rods  in  their  hands,  white  gloves,  &c. ; 
a  number  of  country  constables  surrounding 
the  hnrdle,  and  the  military  keeping  off  th6 
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crowd.  In  thb  manner  they  prdceeded  tiH 
^ey  joined  the  magistrates^  when  the  mtli- 
iBiy  returned  to  the  Castle,  ana  th^  the 
procession  was  conducted  it  the  following 
order  :^-*The  city  constables;  town  officers 
bare-headed;  bailie  Lothian,  and  baiiie  Dal- 
rymple;  Rev.  Principal  Baird;  Mr.  Sheriff 
ClerK,  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Davidson ;  a  number 
oi  country  constables;  the  hurdle  painted 
black,  and  drawn  by  a  while  horse ;  anmn-» 
ber  of  country  constables.  The  citY  guards 
lined  the  streets  to  keep  off  the  crowd. 

<'  When  they  had  reached  the  Tolbooth  door, 
the  prisoner  was  taken  from  Jthe  hurdle,  and 
conoucted  into  the  prison,  where  a  conside- 
rable time  was^  spent  in  devotional  exerdaes. 
The  prisoner  then  came  out  upon  the  plat- 
form, attended  by  the  fnagistrates,  the  she* 
nSb,  Principal  Baird,  ^.    Sotaie  ti^e  w^ 
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then  spent  in  pta^  and  sittgifig  pnhns; 
afiter  which  the  prisoner  mounted  the  4iop- 
bohrd,  ai&d  ^as  launched  into  etenuljy. 

*<  When  the  body  was  taken  down,  it  was 
stretdied  upob  a  table,  and  Uie  eiecutianer, 
with  two  blows  of  the  a«e,  severed  off  the 
head,  which  was  received  into  a  basket,  and 
then  held  up  to  the  multitade,  whHe  the 
executioner  called  aloud  ^  TAas  tt  the  htmd  ef « 
*  traitor f  and  so  perkh  aU  treitoft."' — iftm 
Ann.  Beg.,  1794,  p.  d8.  That  part  of  the 
sentence  whkh  relates  to  being  iiuarteved, 
Iec.  had  been  previously  remitted. 


David  Downie,  m 


commendation  of  the  jury  6y 
tri6d«  received  his  Majesty's  ft 


oftl^ere* 

.  whom  he  was 
^ardon. 


604.  The  Trial  of  Thomas  Hardy  for  High  TreasoB,  before  the 
Court  holdea  under  a  Special  Commission  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer^  at  the  Sessions  House  in  the  Old  Bailey^  <m  (be 
28th,  S9th,  dOtfay  and  aist  days  of  October,  and  the  IsC^  Sd, 
4th,  atnd  &tfa  days  of  November:  35  George  lIL  a.  d. 
1794.* 


On  the  tenth  day  of  September,  1794,  a 
special  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
was  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great 
Britain  to  inquire  of  certain  high  treasons  and 
niisnrisions  of  treason  within  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

On  Thursclay,  the  second  of  October,  the 
special  commission  was  opened  at  the  Session 
house  in  Clerkenwell : 

Present, — the  li^ht  honourable  sb:  James 
Eyre,  knt.,  lord  chief  justice  of  his  m^estv's 
court  of  Common  pleas ;  the  right  honourable 
sir  Archibald  Macdonaid,  knt.  lord  chief  baron 
of  his  majesty's  court  of  Exchequer;  the  ho- 
nourable sir  Beaumont  Hotham,  knt.  one  of 
the  barons  of  his  majesty's  court  of  Exche- 
quer; the  honourable  sir  Francis  BuUer,  bt. 
one  of  the  justices  of  his  majesty's  court  of 
Common  pleas;  the  honourable  sir  Nash 
Grose,  knt.  one  of  the  Justices  of  his  majesty's 
court  of  King*s-bench ;  the  honourable  sir 
Sodden  Lawrence,  knt.  one  of  the  justices  of 
his  majesty's  court  of  Kihg's-bench ;  and 
others  his  majesty's  jhstices,  &c, 

AAer  the  commission  had  been  read,  the 
sheriff  delivered  in  the  panel  of  the  grand 
jury,  which  was  called  over,  when  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  sworn : — 

^  Taken  in  short-hand  by  Joseph  Gumey. 


rat  oftAKO  luur 


Beni.  Winthrop,  esq, 
J.  H.  Schneider,  esq. 
£dw.  Ironside,  esq. 
Benj.  Kenton,  esq. 
R.  H.  Boddam,  esq. 
John  Aris,  esq. 
Wm.  P.  Allet,esq. 
John  Perry,  esq. 
H.  P.  Kuff,  esq. 
Thos.  Winstew,  esq. 
Thomas  Cole,  esq. 


Samuel  Hawkina»  6fiq. 
George  Ward,  e£q. 
Thomas  Boddam,  ^. 
Jos.  Lancaster,  c^. 
Robt.  VVilkinsoiiy  esq. 
G.  G.  I^ills,  e^. 
Henry  Wright,  esq. 
John  Hatchet^  esq. 
&.  Stevenson^  esq. 
John  Campbell  esq. 


Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Genlleaien  of 
the  Grand  Inquest  ;•— Tou  are  asseoabM 
under  the  authority  of  the  kins's  €ommttno% 
which  has  been  issued  forthe  neaiing  and  de* 
termining  of  the  offences  of  high  treaaoni,  and 
misprisions  of  treason  against  the  peram  mad 
authority  of  the  king. 

That  which  hath  Mven  oocasbn  for  this 
commission  is  that  which  is  declared  by«  late 
statute,  namely^  **  That  a  traitorous  and  de- 
testable conspiracy  has  been  formed  for  sob* 
verting  the  existing  laws  and  constitution,  and 
for  intrbducin^  the  system  of  anarchv  and 
cbnfu^on,  which  has  so  lately  jfrenuied  m 
France ;"  a  crime  of  that  deep  malignity  wkid» 
loudly  calls  tmon  the  justice  of  the  nation  to 
interpose,  ^  tor  the  better  pieseifalion  of  his 
majesty's  sacred  person,  and  for  securing  tho 
peace  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  king* 
dom." 
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The  int  ml  effntive  mm  m  iim,  at  in' 
the  ordinaiy  criminal  proceedingB^  i»,  tfaait  ^ 
srami  tarf  oJF  the  couttlrj  shooU  laalie  pablic 
uMntntion  Ibr  the  kiDj^  should  diligcAtlj  in- 
qmre,  ditfeover,  and  bnng  iiarwanl  to  the  r^^^ 
of  tin  criminal  magbtrate,  those  6fib] 
whxbt  it  X8  the  object  of  thii  special 
sionr  tor  hear  and  to  detenaioe. 

Youare  jurors  for  our  sorcrfti^  lord  l^e 
kin^;;  you  aie  so  styled  in  every  indictment 
which  is  presented;  but  let  the  tnitt  nature 
ofthisserrice  be  understood.  The  king  oom- 
mands  you  to  enter  upon  this  inaulry ;  but 
the  loyal  authority  in  this,  as  in  all  its  other 
functioass,  is  exerted,  and  operates  iriUmately 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  It  is  the  king^s 
object,  his  duty,  to  vindicate  his  peace,  Ais 
orown,  and  dignity,  becaase  his  peace,  his 
crawB,  and  dignhy,  are  the  subjects'  protec- 
tion, their  securi^,  and  their  happiness. 

It  ia  ttltimalely  for  theaa  tint  the  laws  have 
thrown  exttraerdmary  fences  afoand  the  per- 
son and  authority  of  thaking,  and  that  aB 
attampta  against  the  one  or  iibt  othet  are  oon- 
«iddred  as  tiie  hi^est  crimes  which  can  be 
committed^  dnd  are  punisheJ  with  a  severity 
whkih  BOtfaing  but  the  s&im  populi  can 
justify. 

The  basinesa  of  ibis  day  eaUs  upon  ne  (in 
order  that  yoaaiay  the  better  understand  the 
Sttl^ect  whieh  is  to  oome  before  yon)  to  open 
to  you  the  nature  of  that  ofence^  whiieh  I  have 
before  spoken  of  in  general. 

An  ancianl  ttalote,  95  Edward  3#d,  has  de- 
dared  and  defined  it  I  shall  state  to  you  so 
much  of  that  declaration  and  definition  asa2>- 
pears  to  me  to  have  any  probable  relation  to 
the  basiness  of  this  dav. 

By  that  stotute  it  is  declared  to  be  high  trea- 
son to  comoass  or  imagme  the  death  of  th« 
kin|;,  provioed  such  compassing  and  imagi- 
nation be  manifested  by  soiiie  act  or  acts 
proved  (by  two  witnessed)  to  bav^  been  done 
oy  the  party  accused  in  prosecution  of  that 
compassmg  and  imaginatiod;  that  is,  from 
tbe  moment  that  this  wicked  hnagination  of 
the  heart  is  acted  upon,  that  any  steps  are 
taken  in  any  manner  oondttcing  to  the  bring- 
ing about  and  effecting  the  dedgn,  the  inten- 
Uoa  becbmes  the  erim«,  atid  tha  measure  of 
it  is  full. 

Theaa  aeta  or  steps  are  teehaieally  deno- 
minated overt  acts;  and  the  fbrms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  cases  of  this  nature,  reqtiire  thai 
these  overt  acts  should  be  pMtkularly  set 
forth  in  every  indictment  of  tteasoh ;  and, 
from  tbe  aatuta  of  them,  they  must  consti- 
tute the  principal  head  of  inquiry  for  the  grand 

These  overt  acts  involve  them  in  two 
distinct  aonsiderations ;  1st,  the  matter  of 
fact,  of  which  they  consist ;  in  the  next 
place,  the  relatk>n  of  that  fatt  tu  tb«  design. 

With  respect  to  the  mere  matter  of  fact,  it 
wiH  be  for  the  grand  jury  to  inquire  hito  Ae 
tme  state  of  it ;  and  I  can  have  very  fitfle  to 
offer  to  your  cotisideratian  raspeeting  it :  and^ 
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with  respeH  to  the  qoaatios,  mMOkff  fte'ftcf 
has  vdraon  to  the  oiEsign^  so  a«  to  cbnslitoto 
an  overt  act  of  this  speeies^of  traaaen,  which 
involves  considerations  both  of  fact  and  of  hnr, 
it  ia  impossible  that  any  certain  rule  shoukl^  be 
laid  down  for  your  govemme^it ;  oven  aiear 
beittff  in  their  nature  all  the  possible  meaito 
which  may  be  uMd  in  tbe  pM>seeutk»n  tufth^ 
end  proposed;  they  can  be  no  otherwise 
defined,  and  must  remaifi  Ibr  ever  iai^itoly^ 
various. 

Thus  fer,  I  can  inform  yon :  that  occasioiia 
have  unhappily,  but  too  frequently,  brought 
overt  acts  of  thw  species  of  treason  under  co»- 
nderation ;  in  consefju^nc^  of  which  we  ara 
furnished  with  judicial  opinions  upon  manr 
of  them  }  an4  we  are  also  furnished  with  epi- 
nioas  (drawn  from  these  Sources)  o#  toat 
writers — some  of  the  wisest  and  most  enlighl- 
ened  men  oftheit  tune,  whose  integrity  has 
been  always  considered  as  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  their  character,  and  whose 
deotrines  do  now  fotm  great  land-marks,  bv 
whieh  posterifty  win  be  enabled  to  trace,  wiw 
a  great  degree  of  oerlaiftty,  the  boubdaiy 
lined  between  high  tfeasoti,  and  offences  of  a 
lower  order  and  degree. 

It  is  a  fortoaato  ckcumsta^e  that  we  are 
thos  assisted ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  dissembled 
that,  though  the  crime  of  hij;h  treason  la 
<<  the  greausi  crime  against  foitb,  du^^  and 
human  society,"  and  ttiough,  ^  the  public  h 
deeply  intorested  inevery  prose<^utionoftMa^ 
kind  well  foimded,"  there  hath  been,  in  the 
best  times,  a  considerable  degree  of  jealousy 
on  the  subject  of  prosecutions  fo^  high  trea- 
son ;  they  are  state  prosecutions,  and  mf  con- 
sequences to  the  party  accused  are  ptuml  hi 
the  extreme. 

Jurors  and  judges  ought  to  foel  an  extfaMK- 
nary  anxiety  that  prosecutions  of  this  nature 
should  proceed  upOn  solid  grounds.  I  can 
easily  conceive,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  a 
great  refief  to  Jurors  placed  in  the  responsible 
situation  in  wnich  you  now  stand  bound  to  do 
justice  to  their  country  and  to  the  persoha 
accused,  and  anxious  to  discbarge  this  trust 
ftithfolfy ;  sure  I  am  that  it  is  consolation  and* 
comfort  to  us,  who  have  upon  us  the  respon- 
sibility of  declaring  what  tne  law  is,  in  caaea 
in  Which  the  public  and  the  individual  sre  so 
deeply  interested ;  to  have  such  men  as  the 
great  ^tr  Matthew  Hale,  and  an  eminent  judge 
of  our  own  times,  who,  with  the  experience 
ofa  century  concurs  with  him  in  opinlofi,  sir 
Michael  Foster,  for  our  guides. 

To  proceed  by  steps:  from  these  ni^tertt 
upon  the  law  oY  treason  (who  speak,  as  I 
have  befote  observed,  upon  the  authority  of  ad« 
judged  cases)  we  learn,  that  not  only  acts  6f 
immediate  aud  direct  attempt  against  the 
king's  life  are  overt  acts  of  compassing  hi^ 
de»tb,  but  that  all  the  remoter  steps,  takM 
wKh  a  view  to  assist,  to  bring  about  thcf  actmd 
attempt,  are  equally  overt  acts  of  thb  specie^ 
of  trtHiSon ;  eV«tt  the  fueeting  atid  th^  consult^ 
ing  what  stops  should  ba  taken  in  order  to 
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bring  about  the  end  proposed,  has  been  always 
deemed  to  be  an  act  done  in  prosecution  of 
the  design,  and  as  such  an  overt  act  of  this 
treason— This  is  our  first  step  in  the  present 
inquiry.  I  proceed  to  observe  that  the  overt 
acts  I  have  been  nqw  speaking  of  have  refer- 
ence, nearer  or  more  remote,  to  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  king ;  but 
that  the  same  authority  informs  us  that  they 
who  aim  directly  at  the  life  of  the  king  (such, 
for  instance,  as  the  persons  who  were  con-, 
cerned  in  the  assassination  plot,  in  the  reign 
of  king  William)  are  not  the  only  persons  who 
can  be  said  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of  the  king.  The  entering  into  measures 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  com- 
mon experience  of  mankind,  do  obviously  tend 
to  bring  the  life  of  the  kin^  into  danger,  is 
also  compassing  and  imaginme  the  death  of 
^he  king ;  and  the  measures  which  are  taken 
will  be  at  once  evidence  of  the  compassing, 
and  overt  acts  of  it. 

The  instances  which  are  put  by  sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  sir  Michael  Foster  (and  upon  which 
there  have  been  adjudged  cases)  are  of  conspi- 
racies to  depose  the  kmg ;  to  imprison  him  ; 
to  get  his  person  into  the  ]>ower  of  the  conspi- 
rators ;  to  procure  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom. 
The  first  of  these,  apparently  the  strongest 
case,  and  coming  the  nearest  to  the  direct  at- 
tempt against  the  life  of  the  king;  the  last, 
the  farthest  removed  from  that  direct  attempt, 
but  being  a  measure  tending  to  destroy  the 
public  peace  of  the  country  to  introduce  hos- 
tilities, and  the  necessitv  of  resisting  force  by 
force,  and  where  it  is  oovious,  that  the  con- 
flict has  an  ultimate  tendency  to  bring  the 
person  and  fife  of  the  king  into  jeopardy ;  it 
18  taken  to  be  a  sound  construction  of  the 
Statute  25  Edward  3rd,  and  the  clear  law  of 
the  land,  that  this  is  also  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king. 

It  a  conspiracy  to  depose  or  to  imprison 
ibe  king,  to  get  his  person  into  the  power- of 
the  conspirators,  or  to  procure  an  invasion  of 
the  kingdom,  involves  in  it  the  compassing 
and  imagining  of  his  death  and  if  steps  taken 
in  prosecution  of  such  a  conspiracy  are  rightly 
deen^ed  overt  acts  of  the  treason  of  imagmine 
and  compassing  the  king's  death :  need  I^ulo, 
that  if  it  should  appear  that  it  has  entered 
into  the  heart  of  any  man  who  is  a  subject  of 
this  country,  to  design,  to  overthrow  the 
whole  government  of  the  country,  to  puU 
down  and  to  subvert  from  its  very  foundations 
the  British  monarchy,  that  glorious  fabric 
which  it  has  been  the  work  of  ages  to  erect, 
maintain  and  support,  which  hs^  been  ce- 
mented with  the  best  blood  of  our  ancestors ; 
to  design  such  a  horrible  ruin  and  devastation, 
which  no  king  could  survive,  a  crime  of  such 
a  magnitude  that  no  lawgiver  in  this  country 
hath  ever  ventured  to  contemplate  itinits  whole 
extent ;  need  I  add, ).  say,  that  the  complica- 
tion and  the  enormous  extent  of  such  a  de- 
sign will  not  prevent  its  being  distinctly  seen, 
that  the  compassing  and  imagining  the  death 


of  the  king  is  involved  in  it,  is,  id  truth,  of 
its  very  essence. 

This  is  too  plun  a  case  to  require  fertber 
illustration  from  me.  If  any  man  of  plain 
sense,  but  not  conversant  with  subjects  of 
this  nature,  should  feel  himself  disposed  to 
ask  whether  a  conspiracy  of  this  nature  is  to 
be  reached  by  this  medium  only;  whether  it 
is  a  specific  treason  to  compass  and  imagine 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  not  a  specific  trea- 
son to  conspire  to  subvert^  the  monarchy 
itself;  I  answer,  that  the  statute  of  Edward 
drd,  by  which  we  are  governed,  hath  not 
declared  this  (which  in  all  just  theory  of 
treason  is  the  greatest  of  all  treasons)  to  be 
hieh  treason. 

I  said  no  lawgiver  had  ever  ventured  -  to 
contemplate  it  in  its  whole  extent ;  the  seditt^ 
re^nt,  spoken  of  by  some  of  our  ancient 
wnters,  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  but  falls  fas 
short  of  it ;  perhaps  if  it  were  now  a  question 
whether  such  a  conspiracy  should  be  made  a 
specific  treason,  it  might  be  argued  to  be  un* 
necessary :  that  in  securing  the  person  and 
authority  of  the  king  firom  all  aanger,  the 
monarchy,  the  religion  and  laws  of  our  country 
are  incidentally  secured ;  that  the  constitution 
of  our  government  is  so  firamed,  that  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  realm  is  the  common 
centre  of  the  whole ;  that  all  traitorous  at- 
tempts upon  any  part  of  it  are  instantly 
communicated  to  that  centre,  and  felt  there ; 
and  that,  as  upon  every  principle  of  public 
policy  and  justice  they,  are  punishable  aa 
traitorous  attempts  against  the  king's  person 
or  authority,  and  will,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  the  traitorous  attempt  hXi 
within  one  or  other  of  the  specific  treasons 
against  the  king,  declared  by  the  statute  of 
25  Edward  Srd ;  {his  greatest  of  all  treasons  is 
sufficiently  provided  against  by  law. 

Gentlemen,  I  presume,  I  hardly  need  give 
you  this  caution,  that  though  it  has  been  ex- 
pressly declared,  by  the  highest  auttuNritv, 
that  there  do  exist  in  this  country  men  capable 
of  meditating  the  destruction  of  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  we  live;  that  declaration^ 
being  extnyudicial,  is  not  a  ground  upon  which 
you  ought  to  proceed. 

In  conseouence  of  that  dedarationit  became 
a  public  and  indispensable  duty  of  his  miyesty  . 
to  institute  this  solemn  proceeding,  and  to 
impose  upon  you  the  painful  task  of  examin-  * 
ing  the  accusations  which  shall  be  brought 
before  you ;  but  it  will  be  your  duty  to  ex- 
amine them  ui  a  regular  judicial  course,  that 
is,  b^  hearing  the  evidence,  and  forming  your  > 
own  judgment  upon  it. 

And  here,  as  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
trouble  you  with  observations,  upon  the  other 
branches  of  the  statute  S5.  Edward  3rd,  the 
charge  to  the  grand  inquest  might  conclude; 
had  not  the  particular  nature  of  the  conspiracy^ 
alleged  to  have  been  formed  against  the 
state, 'been  disclosed,  and  made  matter  of - 
pubUc  notoriety  by  the  reports  of  the  two 
nouses  of  parliament^  now  ip  .every  one's . 
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lisndst  biH  that  betas  the  ctse>  I  am  arora- 
hennve  that  I  shall  not  be  thouffbt  to  nave 
fulfilled  the  duty,  which  the  ju&e  owes  to 
the  grand  jury,  when  auestions  m  the  crimmal 
law  arise  on  new  ana  extraordinary  cases  of 
fact,  if  I  did  not  plainly  and  distmctly  state 
what  I  conceive  the  law  to  be,  or  what  doubts 
I  conceive  mav  arise  in  law,  upon  the  &cts 
which  are  Hkerjr  to  be  laid  before  yo^  accord- 
ing to  the  dinerent  points  of  view  in  which 
those  facts  may  appear  to  you* 

It  is  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  there 
have  been  associations  formed  in  this  coimty, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  which  has  b^  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  and  the  obtaining  of  annual  par- 
liaments ;  and  that  to  some  of  these  assodar 
tions  other  purposes,  hidden  under  this  veil, 
purposes  the  most  traitorous,  haare  been 
imputed;  and  that  some  of  these  associations 
have  been  supposed  to  have  actuallv  adopted 
measures  of  such  a  nature,  and  to  have  gone 
into  such  excesses,  as  will  amount  to  the  crime 
«f  high  treason. 

If  there  be  ground  to  oonuder  the  professed 
purpose  of  any  of  these  associations,  a  reform 
in  parliament,  as  mere  colour,  and  as  a  ]>retext 
held  out  in  order  to  cover  deeper  designs- 
designs  against  the  whole  constitution  and 
government  of  the  country ;  the  case  of  those 
embarked  in  such  designs  is  that  which  I 
have  already  considered.  Whether  this  be 
so,  or  not,  is  mere  matter  of  &ct;  as  to  which 
I  shall  only  remind  you,  that  an  inquiir  into 
a  charge  of  this  nature,  which  undertakes  to 
make  out  that  the  ostensible  purpose  is  a 
mere  veil,  under  which  is  concealed  a  trai- 
torous conspiracy,  requires  cool  and  deliberate 
examination,  and  this  most  attentive  conside- 
jration ;  and  that  the  result  should  be  perfectly 
clear  and  satisfactory.  In  the  afbirs  of  com- 
mon life,  no  man  is  justified  in  imputing  to 
amother  a  meaning  contrary  to  what  he  himself 
expresses,  but  upon  the  fullest  evidence.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  charge  can  be 
made  out,  it  is  adding  to  the  crime  meditated 
the  deepest  dissimulation  and  treachery,  with 
respect  to  those  individuals,  who  may  be 
drawn  in  to  embark  in  the  ostensible  purpose, 
as  well  as  to  the  public,  a^nst  which  this 
dark  mastery  of  wickedness  is  fiibricated. 

But  if  we  suppose  these  associations  to 
adhere  to  the  professed  purpose,  and  to  have 
no  other  primary  object,  it  mav  be  asked,  is  it 
possible,  and  (if  it  b^  possible)  by  what  pro- 
cess is  it,  that  an  association  for  the  reform  of 
parliament  can  work  itself  up  to  the  crime  of 
high  treason?  All  men  may,  nay,  all  men 
must,  if  they  possess  the  &culty  of  thinking, 
reason  upon  every  thing  which  sufficient^ 
interests  them  to  become  objects  of  their 
attenUon,  and  amone  the  objects  of  the  atten- 
tion of  free  men,  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, the  constitution  of  particular  govein- 
ments,  and,  above  all,  the  constitution  of  the 
vgoyeonneat  under  which  ihey  live^  will  natu- 


rally engage  atientkm,  and  provoke  ipecola- 
tion.  The  power  of  communication  of  thoughts 
and  opinions  b  the  gift  of  Qod,  and  the  freedom 
of  it  is  the  source  of  all  science,  the  first  finiita 
and  the  ultimate  hanpiness  of  society ;  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  follow,  that  human  laws 
ought  not  to  interpose,  nay,  cannot  interpose^ 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  sentiments 
and  opimons  in  voluntary  assemblies  of  men  ; 
all  which  is  true,  with  this  single  reservation, 
that  those  assembUes  are  to  be  so  composed^ 
and  so  conducted,  as  not  to  endanger  the 
public  peace  and  good  order  of  the  «>vemmeat 
under  which  they  live ;  and  I  shul  not  stats 
to  you  that  assodationa  and  assembhes  of 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reform  iii 
the  interior  constitution  of  the  British  ]ttriia* 
ment,  are  simply  unlawful ;  but,  on  the  othet 
hand,  I  must  state  to  you,  that  they  may  but 
too  easily  degenerate,  and  become  unlawful^ 
in  the  h^est  degree^  even  to  the  enormous 
extent  ofthe  crime  of  high  treason. 

The  process  is  veiy  simple :  let  uaunag^ 
to  ourselves  this  case :  a  few  well  meaning 
men  conceive  that  they  and  their  fdlow 
subjects  labour  under  some  grievance;  the^ 
tosemble  peaceably  to  deliberate  on  the  means 
of  obtaining  redress;  the  numben  increase; 
the  discussion  grows  animated,  eager,  and 
violent ;  a  rash  measure  is  proposed,  adopted^ 
and  acted  upon ;  who  can  say  where  this  shall 
stop,  and  that  these  men,  who  originally 
assembled  peaceably,  shall  not  finally,  and 
suddenly  too,  mvolve  themselves  m  the  crime 
of  high  treason?  It  is  apparent  how  easily 
an  impetuous  man  may  precipitate  such  as* 
sembhes  into  crimes  of  unforeseen  magnitude^ 
and  danger  to  the  state ;  but,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  bad  men  may  also  find  their  way 
into  such  assemblies,  and  use  the  innocent 
purposes  of  their  association  as  the  stalking 
norse  to  thdr  purposes  of  a  very  diffisrent 
complexion.  How  easy  for  such  men  to 
practise  upon  the  credulity  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  honest  men,  lovers  of  their  country,  loyal 
to  their  prince,  but  eagerly  bent  upon  some 
speculative  improvements  in  the  frame,  and 
internal  mechanism  of  the  government?  If 
we  suppose  bad  men  to  have  once  gained  aa 
ascendancy  in  an  assembly  of  this  description^ 
popular  in  its  constitution,  and  having  popular 
objects;  how  easy  is  it  for  such  men  to  plunge 
such  an  assembW  into  the  most  criminal  er- 
cesses?  Thus  mr  I  am  speaking  in  general, 
merely  to  illustrate  the  proposition,  that  men 
who  assemble  in  order  to  procure  a  reform  of 
parliament  may  involve  themselves  in  the 
guilt  of  high  treason. 

The  notoriety  to  which  I  have  alluded  leads 
me  to  suppose,  that  the  project  of  a  conventioB 
of  the  people  to  be  assembled  under  tha 
advice  and  direction  of  some  of  these  societies^ 
or  of  delegations  from  them,  will  be  the  lead^ 
ingfact,  which  will  be  laid  before  you  in  evi- 
dence, respecting  the  conduct^  and  measures 
of  these  associations ;  a  proiec^  which,  pen- 
haps^  ifk  better  times,  would  me  been  haiidly 
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tbcNigbt  voidiy  of  .emye  amflideration ;  but, 
in  Ibese  «ar  days^  oaving  been  attempted  to 
be  pot  in  eaecutiQn  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
unitad  kingdome,  and,  with  the  example  of  a 
neighbawiDg  country  before  our  ^es;  is 
deservedly  become  an  object  of  the  jeabusy 
of  oiir  lawsx  it  will  be  your  duty  to  examine 
Ibe  eridence  on  this  head  Tery  carefully,  find 
to  sift  it  to  the  bottom ;  to  consider  evei;v  part 
of  It  in.itaelfy  and  as  it  stands  connected  with 
Other  parts  of  it^  and  to  draw  the  oondusi<m 
of  fact,  aS'tothe  existeoce,  tho  nature,  and 
the  objeot  of  this  project  of  a  cooyention^ 
from  tOB  whole. 

In  the  course  of  the  evidence  ^rou  will  pro- 
bably hear. of  bodies  of  men  having  been  col- 
kctea.tocether,  of  violent  resolutions  voted  at 
these  and.  at  other,  meettngp,  of  some  prepara> 
tion  of  offeosive  weapons,  and  of  the  adoption 
0f>the  language,  and  manner  of  proceeding  of 
tboseconventiGns  in  France,  which  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  government  of  that 
oouDtsyt  I  dwell  not  on  these  particulars, 
because  I  consider  them,  not  as  substantive 
treaeonsy  but,  as  circumstances  of  evidence, 
tending  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the 
abject  wlucfa  these  persons  had  in  view,  and 
aw  the  true  nature  of  this  project  of  a  eon- 
voBUon,  and  to  be  considered  by  you  in  the 
inaas  of  that  evidence;  which  cvidenee<it 
does  sot  &kl  within  the  province  of  the  charge 
to.coniuderindeUil;  my  present  duty  is,  to 
Inform  vou  what  the  law  is  upon  the  matter  of 
iaoty  which  in  your  judgment  shall  be  the 
vesult  of  the  evidence. 

cl  presume  that  I  have  sufficiently  explained 
to  groi^  that  a  project  'to  brin^^the  .people 
togetbnr  in  ^ convention,  in  imitation  of  those 
■gtinaal  ^conventions,  which  we  h»re  heard  of 
in  ffaaiice,  in  order ito  usurp  the  ^ofremment 
of  the  ooontiy^andanv  one  ste^gtaken  towards 
biingiiig  itabcMity  such  as,  for^inslance,  con- 
sultations, .forming  of  committees  to  con- 
aMsMif  the  means,  acting  in  those  conumttees, 
nroold«Vaa  case  of  no  difficulty  that  it  would 
|»  the  clearest  high  treason;  it. would  be 
oompassing  and  imnginiaM;  the  king's  death, 
acd .  not  only  his  death,  but  the  cteath  and 
dastnielion  of  all  order,  religion,  laws,  all 
fSPOfrty^all  security  for  the  lives  tipA  liberties 
of  the^|cuig?a  sub|ecU. 

Thsft  which. remains  to  be  conadered  is, 
tiie  pia^sct  of  a^convsntloB  hawing  ibr  its  sole 
jabysct  the  efiectiog  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
lepicsttstivtion  of  the  peoole  in  parliament, 
and  tike  ebtainiag  that  paniaments  should  be 
lield.anBually;  and  heie  there  is  room  to 
distin&;uish.  Such  a  project  of  a  convention, 
liking  it  to  be  eriminal,  <6ay  be  criminal  in 
Jifliifiit  degrees,  according  to  the  case  in 
«tideBce,  from  whence  you  areto  eellect  the 
;lnie  nature  and  extent  of  the  ^^,  and  the 
■mtinir  inwUch  it  is  intended  to  operate; 
aadit  wsU  baeome  vquestion  of  great  impor- 
Inee,  undet  wl>rt.efaBi  ef  orimtt  it*ou|gitto 
bo^ranged. 

In  Atiwnftiai^  <yea>lbe<eippieiiwi  and 
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qufdHy  of  this  prqieBt  >of  a  xsoliWBition,  vos 
wiU  lay  down  to  yourseliM  .one  principle 
which  is  nener  to  be  departed  from,  wax 
idtsrations.in  the  ^lepr esentation  of  the  people 
in  pacUament,  or  in  the  law  for  hol(&ic  par* 
Uaments,  can  onlv  beefiected  by  tlieail&onty 
of  the  King,  Iioras,  and 'Commons,  in  parlia- 
ment assembled.  Thisibeing  taken  as  a  foun- 
dation^  it  seems  to  .follow  as  a  neoctsaiy 
consequence,  that  a  project  of  a  eonventioD, 
which  should  have  for  its  otyect  th&obtainiDg 
ft  jparliameDtary  reform  without  the  autharity 
of  parliament,  and  steps,  taken  upon  it,  wouja 
be  nigh  treason  in  all  the  actors  ui  it;  for  .this 
is  a  oonspiracy  to  overturn  .the  government. 
!rhe  jB;averninent  cannot  be  sud  to  exist,  tf 
the  functions  of  legislation  are  usurped  for  a 
moment;  and  it  then  becomes.of  ;little  coo- 
jiequence  indeed,  that  the  origmal  coQsinra- 
tois,  perhaps,  had  onlyjaneditated  a  jilan  qf 
moderate  reform:,  it  is.  in  thenature  ofthino, 
that  the  power  should  go  out  of  their  hands, 
and  be  oeyond  the  reach  of  their  .control. 
A  conspiracy  of  this  nature  is  therefore,  at 
best,  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  eovera- 
fmenl,  inordfrtonewmodel  it,  which  is,  in 
effectl  to  introduce  anarchy,  and  that  which 
anaietiy  may  chance  to  settle  down  into; 
after  the  kiqe  may  have  been  brought- to  the 
.scaffold,  ana  after  the  country  may  have 
su&red  all  the  miseries  which  discord. and 
civil  war  shall  have  produced. 

W  hetfaer  the>  projeei  of  a  oonyentuKi,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  colleetmg  togetlier  a 
power  which  .shonld  overawe  the  legialative 
•body,  andextort  a  parliamentary  refomx  from 
it,rif  acted  upon,  will  also  amount  to  high 
-treason^  and  to  the  specific  treason  of  oom- 
passine  and  imaginiag  the  kingts  death,  is  a 
moresbubtful  question.    Thus.&r  is  clear; 
a.foreeupon  the  f«rliament  toust^beiinmedi- 
alely  directed  against  the  kine,  who  is  an  in- 
tegral partof.it;.  it  miistreacn  the  king,  or  it 
.can:lmv»  no  effect  at  ail.    Laws  ave  enacted 
in  parliamsnt  by  the  king's  majesty,  bv  and 
with  the  advice  and  content  of  the  Loros  and 
Xkmamonsy  m  parliimeiit  assembled.    A  force 
meditsBfeed  against  the  paiiiament,^  is  therefore 
A  fopoe  meditated  against  the  king,  and  seems 
to  £pil  within  the  case  of  a  force  meditated 
against  the  king,,  to  compel  him  to  alter  the 
measures  of  his  government:  but,  in  that 
case,  it  does  not  appear  to.  me  that  I  am  war- 
ranted by  the  autfaonlies  to  slate  to  you,  as 
clear  law,  that  the  woe  oonsfHracy  to  raise 
such  a  force,  and  the^ntering  into  fonsulta- 
tions  respoctmgit,  will  idone,  and  without 
actually  raising  the  force,  constitute  the  crime 
ef  high  tiwasoa    What  the  law  is  m  that 
case,  and  wl«t  will  be  the  efect  oftbecir* 
cuaMance  ef  thefoiae  beiagmeditaUid  ajjatost 
the  kfin^  in  parliament,  ffieainst  the  kmg  m 
the  extficiipe  of  iJie  royal  mnction  in  at  >point 
which  is  ef^tke  venr  essenoe  of  his  mdnaxcby, 
will  be  fit  to  be-flplemnhp  considered,  and  4e- 
tehnined  when  the  caseshiilaisse. 

•It  magr  beatalsd4eyoMs«lear,tbi*%fae  pro- 
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ject  of  a  cQiiveiitlbby  Banking  for  hs  apk  oJ^€ct  a 
dutiful  attd  peaceableapplication  to  the  wisdoan 
of  pafliament  on  the  subject  of  a  wished -for 
Teronn^  which  apDlication  should  be  entitled 
to  weight  and  creait  from  Che  ttHiTersality  of 
it,'  but  should  still  leave  to  the  parliament  the 
fieest  exerdse  of  its  discretion  to  giant  or  to 
refuse  the  prayer  of  the  petition  (great  as  the 
fesponsibiltiy  will  be  on  the  persons  concern- 
^  m  vt,  in  reirpecl  of  the  many  probable,  and 
all  the  possible,  bad  consequences  of  collect- 
ing a  great  number  of  people  together',  w^ 
no  specific  legal  powers  to  be  exercised,  and 
under  no  government  but  that  of  their  own 
discretion),  eannot  in  itself  merit  to  be  nmked 
among  atsaX  class  of  offences  which  we  are 
now  assembled  to  hear  and  determine^ 

Upon  this  last  statement  of  the  fact  of  the 
ease.  I  am  not  called  upof^  and  therefove  it 
irould  not  be  proper  for  me  to  flay  more. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  now  proceed  upon  the 
aeveral  articles  of  inquiry^  which  ha'^e  been 
l^ven  you  in  charge;  if  you  find  that  the  par^ 
ties,  wno  shall  be  accused  before  you,  nave 
been  pursuing  lawful  ends  by  lawAil  means, 
or  have  been  only  indiscreet,  or  at  the  worst  if 
criminal^  that  they  have  not  been  criminal  to 
the  extent  of  those  treasons  to  which  our  in- 
quiries are  confined,  then  say,  that  the  biHs 
^hich  shall  be  presented  to  you  are  not  true 
bills;  but,  if  any  of  the  accused  persons  shall 
appear  to  you  to  have  been  engaged  in  that 
traitorous  and  detestable  conspiracy  described 
>n  the  preamble  of  the  late  statute ;  or,  if  with- 
out any  formed  design  to  go  the  whole  length 
of  that  conspiracy,  they  have  vet  acted  upon 
ahe  desperate  imagination  of  bringing  about 
alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  commons 
liouse  of  parliament,  or  in  the  manner  of 
holding  pargaments  without  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and,  in  defiance  of  it,  by  an  usurp- 
ed power,  which  should,  in  that  instance, 
susp^d  the  lawfiil  authority  of  the  kins» 
lords,  and  commons.  In  parliament  assembled, 
and  take  u{K)n  itself  the  function  of  legisla- 
tion (which  imagination  amounts  to  a  eonspi- 
vacy  to  subvert  Uie  ezistine  laws  and  consti- 
tution,^ differing  from  the  Former  only  in  the 
extent  of  its  object),  you  will  then  do  thai 
which  belongs  to  your  office  to  do. 

In  the  third  view  of  the  case  of  the  acensed 
persons;  that  is,  if  you  find  them  involved  in, 
and  proceeding  upon,,  a  desien  to  collect  the 
people  together  against  the  legislative  autho- 
TiXy  of  tiie  couotr)r«  for  the  purpose,  not  of 
burping  the  functions  of  the  legislature,  but 
of  overawing  the  parliament,,  and  so  compel- 
ling the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  par-  ! 
liament  assembled,  to  enact  a  law  for  new 
modelling  the  commons  house  of  parliament, 
or  for  holding  annual  parliaments ;  and  that 
charges  of  high  treason  are  offered  to  be  main- 
tained a^iost  them  upon  this  groimd  only : 
perhaps  it  may  be  fitting  that,  m  respect  of 
the  extraordinary  nature  and  dangerous  ex- 
lent  and  very  criminal  complexion  of  such  a 
omspira^y,  that  case,  which  I  state  to  you  as 

VOL.  XXIV. 


a  liew  aikl  a  doubthloMiv  i]io«ld  jbe  put  into* 

a  judicial  course  of  inquiry,  that  it  i^ay  .receive 
a  solemn  adjudicafton,  whether' it  wiQ,  or  will 
not,  amount  to  high  treason,  in  order  to  which 
the  biOs  must  be  found  to  6e  true  bills. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  opened  to  you  the 
law  of  misprision  of  treason,  because  I  am 
not  awa#e  that  there  are  any  commitments 
for  that  offence ;  and  therefore  1  have  no  rea- 
son  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  prose- 
cution for  that  offence.-  It  consists  of  the 
concealment  of  treason  committed  by  otfaera 
(which  undoubtedly  it  itf  every  man's  duty  tor 
disclose),  and  the  punishmeot  is  extremely 
severe;  but  the  humanity  of  modem  times 
hath  usually  interposed,  and  I  trust  that  tho 
necessities  of  the  present  hour  will  not  de- 
mand, that  the  law  of  misprision  of  treasoni 
should  now  be  carried  into  execution* 

Gentlemen,  I  dismiss  yeu  with  confident 
expectation  that  your  judgment  will  be  direcU 
ed  to  those  conclusions  which  Aiay  clear  in« 
Bocent  men  firom  idi  suspicion  of  guilt,  bring^ 
the  guilty  to  condign  punishment;  preservo 
the  Iffe  of  our  gracious  sovereign,  secure  the 
stability  of  our  government,  ana  maintain  the 
public  peace,  in  which  comprehensive  term  isr 
mcluded  the  weliaffe  and  happiness  of  the 
people  under  the  protection  of  the  lawa  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom.* 

■  ■■  ■  .     I       ■»■.-■»..      ■  ■      ■>iiini    !!■  mmmmtmi 

*  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this 
eharge,  appeared  a  short  examination  of  the 
doctrines  maintained  in  it.  under  the  title  of 
**  Cursory  Strictures  on  tne  Charge  delivered 
by  lord  chief  justice  £yre  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  October  3, 1794"  This  tract,' although 
now  somewhat  scarce,  drew  much  attention, 
and  excited  much  interest  at  the  time ;  £  have 
sufficient  authority  fi^r  statins  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  the  late  Mir.  Felix  Vauehan,  who  it 
will  be  observed  was  appointed  counsel  ibr 
one  of  the  persons  arraiened,  and  who  actej 
as  assistant  counsel  oor  wis  apd  the  following 
trial. 

It  is  ae  follows : 

Cursory  SraicfuRxs,  &e. 

A  special  commission  was  opened  on  tha 
seoona  dayW  October,  for  the  trial  of  certain 
persons  apprehended  upon  suspicion  of  high 
treason,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  taket^ 
into  custody  io^  the  month  of  May,  1794. 
l7pon  this  occasbn  a  charge  was  delivered  to 
the  ji^raad  jury,  by  sir  Jamet  Eyre,  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  Common^  Pleas. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  privileges  of  an  English-r 
man,,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  rational  be- 
ing, to  discuss^  with  perfect  freedom,  all  prin-» 
ciples  proposed  to  be  enforced  upon  general 
observance,  when  those  principles  are  first 
disclosed;  and  before  they  have  yet,  by  any 
solemn  and  final  proceeding,  been  made  part 
of  a  re^lar  established  system.  The  chief 
justice^  in  his  charge  to  the  juiy^has  delivered 
many  new  and  extraordinary  doctrines  upon 
the  subject  of  treason.   These  doctrines^  poti 
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The  dheriflr  returtied  iuCo  the  court  the 
j^anel  of  the  petit  jurors. 

On  Monday^  October  the  sixth,  the  grand 
jury  returned  a  true  bill   against  Thomas 

^vhen  they  have  been  for  the  first  time  stated, 
it  is  fit  we  should  examine.  In  that  exami- 
nation, I  shall  deliver  m  v  opinions  in  a  man- 
ner perfectly  frank  and  explicit.  No  man 
should  seek  to  offend  hieh  authorities  and 
elevated  magistracy ;  but  the  object  before  us 
is  of  an  importance  paramount  to  these  con- 
siderations. Decorum  is  an  excellent  thing ; 
but  we  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  the  fastidious 
refinements  of  decorum,  all  that  is  most  firm 
in  security,,  or  most  estimable  in  social  insti- 
tution. 

The  chief  justice  has  promised  a  publication 
of  his  charge,  and  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  an  authen- 
tic copy.  But  there  are  only  a  few  days  remain- 
ing previous  to  the  commencement  of  trials, 
of  the  highest  expectation,  and  most  unlimited 
importance.  He  who  thinks,  as  I  think,  that 
the  best  principles  of  civil  government,  and 
all  that  our  ancestors  most  affectionately 
loved,  are  struck  at  in  the  most  flagrant  man- 

.  ner  in  this  charge,  will  feel  that  tl^re  is  not 
an  hour  to  be  lost      While  I  animadvert 

•  upon  its  enormities,  it  is  with  some  pleasure 
that  I  shaM  refiect  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
enormities  being  aggravated  or  created  by  the 
imperfect  and  irregular  form  of  the  publica- 
tion before  me.  Every  friend  of  his  country 
will  participate  the  highest  satisfaction^  at 
finding  them  answered,  oy  a  regular  pubhda- 
tion  of  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  stripped 
of  the  illegal  and  destructive  doctrines  that 
now  appear  to  pollute  it. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  the  English 
constitution  that  have  for  centuries  been  a 
topic  of  unbounded  praise,  there  is  none,  that 

.  has  been  more,  or  more  deservedly, applauded, 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  law  of  treason. 
^'  The  crime  of  high  treason,"  says  chief  jus- 
tice Eyre,* ''  though  the  greatest  crime  aeainst 
faith,  doty,  and  human  society,  and  though 
the  public  is  deeply  interested  in  eveiy  well- 
founded  prosecution  of  this  kind,  has  yet,  at 
the  best  times^  been  the  object  of  consider- 
able jealousy,  m  respect  of  the  prosecutions 
instituted  against  it ;  they  are  state  prosecu- 
tions.'' It  IS  therefore  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, that  the  crime  of  high  treason  should 
be  clearly  defined,  and  the  ex(]uisite  jea- 
lousy allayed,  which  must  otherwise  arise  in 
every  benevolent  mind.    This  has  been  done 


Hardy,  JT-ohnliorne  Tooke,  John  Augustua 
Bonney,  Stewart  Kyd,  Jeremiah  Joyces  Tboi- 
mas  Wardle,  Thomas  Holcroft,  John  tUchter, 
Matthew  Moore,  John  Thelwall,  Richard 
Hodgson,  and  John  Baxter,  for  high  treason: 


•  "  He  adds,  *  it  is  not  to  be  dissembled,' 
— ^Will  any  one  venture  to  say,  that  the  judges 
of  England  would  dissemble,  if  they  could, 
in  matters  of  the  utmost  vakie  to  the  subject ; 
and  that  it  is  with  reluctance  they  confess 
any  thing,  that  tends  most  to  general  security, 
equity^  jpuad  wel&re  ?" 


by  tlie  act  S5  Edward  3rd,  one  of  the  great 

eadiums  of  the  English  constitution.  Thia 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of 
more  than  four  centuries ;  and,  though  it  has 
been  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  tyrannical  princes,  and  the  decisrans 
of  profligate  judges.  Englishmen  have  always 
found  it  necessary  in  the  sequel  to  strip  it  of 
mischievous  appendages  and  artificial  glosses 
and  restore  it  to  its  original  simplicitjr  and  hi»- 
tre.  By  this  law  all  treason,  exclusively  of  a 
few  articles  of  little  general  concern,  is  con- 
fined to  Uie  <  levying  war  against  the  king 
within  the  realm,  and  the  compassing  or 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king.'  Nay,  the 
wise  framers  of  the  law  were  not  contented  to 
stop  here:  they  not  only  shutout  the  mis- 
chief of  arbitrary  and  constructive  treason  for 
themselves,  but  inserted  a  particular  clause, 
providing  that '  if  in  any  future  time  it  mieht 
DC  necessary  to  declare  any  new  treasons,  that 
^  should  only  be  done  by  a  direct  proceeding  of 
parliament  for  that  special  purpose.' " 

It  is  obvious  upon  the  face  of  this  wise  and 
moderate  law,  that  it  made  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  a  bad  kins,  or  an  unprincipled  admi- 
nistration, to  gratify  their  resentment  against 
a  pertinacious  opponent  by  instituting  against 
him  a  charge  oi  treason.  Such  kmga  and 
ministers  would  not  fail  to  complain,  that  the 
hw  of  Edward  3rd  shut  up  the  crime  within 
too  narrow  bounds ;  that  a  subtle  adversary 
of  the  public  peace  would  easilj^  evade  these 
gross  and  palpable  definitions;  and  that 
crimes  of  the  highest  magnitude,  and  mo5t 
dangerous  tendency,  might  be  committed, 
which  could  never  be  brought  under  thesa 
dry,  short,  and  inflexible  classes.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  some  mischief  might  arise 
from  so  careful,  lenient,  and  unbloody  a  pro> 
vision.  No  doubt  offences  might  be  con- 
ceived, not  less  dangerous  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, tlian  those  described  in  the  act  under 
consideration.  But  our  ancestors  exposed 
themselves  to  this  inconvenience,  and  found 
it  by  no  means  such  as  was  hard  to  be  borne. 
They  experienced  a  substantial  benefit,  a 
proud  and  liberal  security,  arising  out  of  \X\i% 
statute,  which  amply  compensated  for  the 
mischief  of  such  subterfuges  as  might  occa^ 
sionally  be  employed  by  a  few  insignificant 
criminals.  If  we  part  with  their  wisdom  and 
policy,  let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  substitute 
a  mortal  venom  in  its  stead. 

The  chief  iustice  has  thought  proper  to 
conGoe  himself  to  that  article  of  the  statute 
of  king  Edward  Srd  which  treats  of  "  compas- 
sing and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king.** 
This  compassing  and  imagining  he  very  pro- 
perly observes,  ^  requires  that  it  should  be 
manifested   by  overt  acts;*^  and  he  adds, 
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fi&r  High  Treason. 


A.  D.  1794. 
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The  billof  indioUnent  was  not  foand  agunst 
John  Lovett. 

On  l!uesday^  October  the  serenth^  Thomas 

•«  that  they  who  aim  directly  at  the  life  of  the 
kine,  are  not  the  only  persons,  who  may  be 
saictto  compass  or  imagine  hi»  death.  The 
entering  into  measures,  which  in  the  nature 
«f  things  do  obviously  tend  to  bring  the  life 
of  the  king  into  danger,  is  also  compassing 
and  imaginmg  the  death  of  the  king ;  and 
the  measures  which  are  taken^  will  be  at  once 
evidence  of  the  compassing  and  overt  acts  of 
it.  The  instances  which  are  put  under  this 
kead  by  sir  Michael  Foster  and  sir  Matthew 
Hale,  and  upon  which  there  have  been  ad« 
judged  cases,  are  [principally  four,  viz.]  of  a 
conspiracy  to  depose  the  king,  to  imprison 
him,  to  get  his  person  into  the  power  of  the 
conspirators,  and  to  procure  an  invasion  of 
the  kingdom.''  He  farther  states,  **  that  oc- 
casions have  unhappily,  but  too  frequently 
brought  overt  acts  of  this  species  of  treason 
under  consideration,  in  conseauence  of  which 
we  are  furnished  with  judicial  opinions  upon 
many  of  them.  We  are  also  furnished  with 
opinions  drawn  from  these  sources^  af  text 
writers,  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  enlight-. 
ened  men  of  their  time,  whose  integrity  nas 
always  been  considered  as  the  most  promment 
feature  of  their  character,  and  whose  doctrines 
do  now  form  great  land  marks,  by  which  pos- 
terity will  be  enabled  to  trace  with  consider- 
sCble  certainty  the  boundary  line  between  hieh 
treason,  and  offences  of  a  lower  order  and  de- 
gree. It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance/'  con- 
tinues the  chief  justice,  *^  that  we  are  thus  as- 
sisted. I  can  easily  conceive  that  it  must  be 
a  great  relief  to  jurors,  placed  in  the  responsi- 
ble situation  in  which  you  now  stand;  and 
sure  I  am  that  it  is  a  consolation  and  comfort 
to  us,  who  have  upon  us  the  responsibility  of 
declaring  what  the  law  is,  in  cases  in  which 
the  pubuc  and  the  individual  are  so  deeply 
interested.'^ 

In  all  this  preamble  of  the  chief  justice, 
there  is  oertainlv  something  extremely  hu- 
mane and  considerate.  I  trace  in  it  tlie  lan- 
guage of  a  constitutional  lawyer,  a  sound  lo- 
gician, and  a  temperate,  discreet,  and  honest 
man.  I  see  rising  to  my  view  by  just  decrees 
a  jtidge  resting  upon  the  law  as  it  is,  and  de- 
tennmedly  setting  his  face  against  new,  un- 
precedented and  temporizing  constructions. 
I  see  a  jttdee  who  acorns  to  bend  his  neck  to 
the  yoke  of  any  party,  or  any  administration ; 
who  expounds  the  unalterable  principles  of 
justice  and  is  prepared  to  try  by  them,  and 
them  only,  the  persons  that  are  brougbt  be- 
fore him.  I  see  him  taking  to  himsmf,  and 
holding  out  to  the  jury  the  manly  consolation 
that  they  are  to  make  no  new  law,  and  force 
no  new  mterpretations;  that  they  are  to  coa- 
ault  only  the  statutes  of  Uie  reakn,  and  the 
decisions  of  those  writers  who  have  been  the 
luminaries  of  England. 


Hokrofl  vohmtaiily  surrendered  himself  in 
court,  and  was  committed  to  New^^e, 

At  the  request  of  the  several  prisoners  the 

Meanwhile  what  would  be  said  by  our  con- 
temporaries and  by  our  posterity,  if  this  picture 
were  to  be  reversed ;  if  these  promises  were 
made,  only  to  render  our  disappointment 
more  bitter ;  if  these  high  professions  served 
merely  as  an  introduction  to  an  •unparalleled 
mass  of  arbitrary  constructions,  of  new-fan« 
gled  treasons,  and  doctrines  equally  inconsis- 
tent with  history  and  themselves :  I  hope 
these  appearances  will  not  be  found  m 
the  authentic  diarge.  But  whoever  be  the 
unprincipled  impostor,  that  thus  audaciously 
saps  the  vitals  of  human  libertv  and  human 
happiness,  be  he  printer,  or  be  he  judge,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  friend  to  mankind  to  detect 
and  expose  his  sophistries. 

Chief  Justice  Eyre,  af^er  having  stated  the 
treasons  which  are  most  strictly  within  the 
act  of  Edward  3rd,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
sanctioned  by  high  law  authorities,  and  iipon 
which  there  have  been  adjudged  <cases,  pro- 
ceeds to  reason  in  the  following  manner  s 

^  If  a  con8p>iracy  to  depose  or  imprison  the 
king,  to  get  his  person  into  the  power  ot  the 
conspirators,  or  procure  an  invasion  of  the 
kingdom,  involves  in  it  the  compassing  and 
imagining  his  death,  and  if  steps  taken  in 

Srosecution  of  such  a  conspiracy,  are  rightly* 
eemed  overt  acts  of  the  treason  of  compas- 
sing the  king's  death,  what  ought  to  be  our 
judgment,  if  It  should  appear  that 'it  had  en- 
ter^ into  the  heart  of  any  man,  who  is  a  sub- 
ject of  this  country,  to  design  to  overthrow  the 
whole  government  of  the  country,  to  pull 
down  and  to  subvert  from  its  very  foundations 
the  British  monarchy,  that  elorious  fabric, 
which  it  has  been  the  work  of' ages  to  erect^ 
maintsun,  and  support;  which  mis  been  ce- 
mented with  the  best  blood  of  our  ancestors^ 
to  design  such  a  horrible  ruin  and  devastation^ 
which  no  king  could  survive." 

Here  we  are  presented  with  a  question 
which  is  no  doubt  of  the  utmost  magnitude 
and  importance.  Is  the  proceeding  thus  de- 
scribed matter  of  high  treason^  or  is  it  not? 
It  confessedly  does  not  come  within  the  letter 
of  S5  Edward  3rd«  It  does  not  come  within 
the  remoter  instances  <'  upon  which  there 
have  been  adjudged  cases."  Chief  Justice 
Eyre  has  already  enumerated  these,  and^  ha- 
ving finished  that  >part  of  his  subject,  gone  on 
to  something  confessedly  different 

Are  we  reasoning  respecting  law,  or  re- 
specting a  atate  of  society,  which,  having  no 
fixed  rules  of  law,  is  obliged  to  consult  the 
dictalesof  its  own  discretion?  Phtinly  the 
fbrmer.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  aggra- 
vations collected  by  the  chief  justice,  are  la- 
tally  foreign  to  the  question  he  had  to  con- 
sider. Let  it  be  granted,  that  the  crime,  in 
the  eye  of  reason  and  discretion,  is  the  most 
enormous,  that  it  can  enXfst  into  the  bean  of 
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man  to  conceive,  still  I  shall  have  a  right  to 
ask  is  it  a  crime  aeainsi  law  ?  Show  me  the 
statute  that  descr)&sit;  trefer  me  to  the  pre- 
cedent by  which  it  is  defined ;  quote  me  the 
adjudged  case  in  which  a  matter  of  such  un* 
])aral£led  magnitude  is  settled. 
•  Let  us  know  the  ground  upon  which  we 
stand.  Are  we  to  understand  that^  under 
chief  justice  Eyre,  and  the  other  judges  of  the 
special  commission,  reasonings  are  to  be  ad- 
duced from  the  axioms  and  mcjtums  of  moral- 
ists and  metaphysicians,  and  that  men  are  to 
be  convicted,  sentenced,  and  executed,  upon 
these?  Are  we  to  «mderstand  that  nence- 
forth  the  man  most  deeply  read  in  the  laws 
of  bis  country,  and  most  assiduously  conformr 
iDg  bis  actions  to  them,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
arraigned  and  capitally  punished  for  a  crime 
that  no  law  describes,  tnat  no  precedent  or 
adjudged  case  ascertains,  at  tne  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  the  administration  for  the  time 
being?  Such  a  miserable  miscellany  of  law 
and  metaphysical  maxims,  would  be  ten  thou- 
sand times  worse,  than  if  we  had  no  law  to 
direct  our  actions.  The  law  in  that  case 
would  be  a  mere  trap  to  delude  us  to  our  ruin 
/oreatihg  a  fancied  security,  an  apparent  clear- 
ness and  definition^  the  better  to  cover  the 
concealed  pitfalb  with  which  we  are  on  every 
aide  surrounded* 

The  chief  justice  is  by  no  means  unaware 
of  the  tremendous  consequences  that  would 
;pesult  from  such  an  administration  of  criminal 
law.  He  speaks  respecting  it,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  firsr  started,  with  ereat  temperance 
and  caution.  He  says,  ''That  the  crime  of 
^conspiring  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  is 
auch  an  one,  as  no  lawgiver  in  this  country 
bas  ever  ventured  to  icontemplate  in  its  whole 
jextent.  If  any  man  of  plain  sense,  but  not 
(ttonvevsant  with  subjects  of  this  nature,  should 
feel  himself  disposed  to  ask,  whether  a  con- 
spiracy of  this  extraordinary  nature  is  to  be 
teached  b^  the  statute  of  treasons,  whether  it 
is  a  speci&c  treason  to  compass  and  imagine 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  not  a  specific  trea- 
son to  conspire  to  subvert  the  monarchy  it* 
$elf  ?  I  answer,  that  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd. 
l>y  Which  we  are  bound,  has  not  declared 
this,  which  undoubtedly  in  all  just  theory  of 
treason  is  the  greatest  of  aU  trc^isons,  to  be  a 
specific  high  treason.  I  said,  no  law^ver  had 
ever  ventured  to  contemplate  it  in  its  whole 
/fextent." 

The  langua^  here  employed  is  no  doubt 
manly  and  decisive.  From  hence  it  follows, 
with  the  most  inesistibie  evidence,  that  that 
^  whicl^  the  statute  by  which  we  are  botmd, 
has  not  declared  to  be  treason,"  tint  **  which 
po  lawgiver  has  ever  ventured  to  contem- 
plate;*' can  QCTer  be  construed  into  treason, 
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Mr.  Gibbs. 

Stewart  Kyd,-— Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Gibbs. 

Jeremiah  Joyce,^Mr.  Epskine,  Mr.  Eeliz 
VjMighan. 

till  all  law  is  [anniiiilated.  and  aU  maxiina 
of  jurisprudence  tramplea  under  foot  and 
despised. 

No  author  has  Reasoned  with  g^«a|er  acci»* 
racy,  and  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  upoi| 
this  important  branch  of  the  English  cojMtitis- 
tton  than  the  celebrated  David  Hume,  in  bia 
History  of  Eneland.  This  author  is  wall 
known  to  have  oeen  sufficiently  favourable  to 
the  prerogative,  yet  his  reasonings  upon  thia 
subject,  in  the  case  of  lord  Strafiorde,  are  aa 
minutely  ap{>licable  to  the  case  before  ua,  as 
if  he  had  written  them  with  the  proceedibga 
of  the  special  commissun  of  October,  1794, 
lying  before  him  upon  his  table. 

*^  Ofall  species  of  guilt,  the  law  of  England 
has,  with  the  most  scrupuious  exactness^  de- 
fined that  of  treason;  nec^use  on  that  side  it 
was  found  most  necessaiy  to  protect  the  sub-* 
jecta^nst  the  violence  of  the  king  and  of 
his  ministers.  In  the  famous  statute  of  Ed- 
ward Srd,  all  the  kinds  of  treasons  are  enume- 
rated; and  every  other  crixie,  beside  such  a9 
are  there  expressly  meptioi^,  is  carefullv 
excluded  from  tbat  appellation.  But  with 
regard  to  this  guilt  An  endeavour  to  auhvert 
thejundamental  Anvs,  the  statute  of  treaaoa  it 
totally  silent :  and  arbitrarily  to  introduce  it 
into  the  fotal  catalogue,  is  itself  a  subveraion 
pf  all  law;  and,  under  colour  of  defendioe  li« 
berty,  reverses  a  statute  the  best  calculated 
for  the  security  of  lUjerjty,  that  was  ever  enact- 
ed by  an  Engluh  parliament."  Vol.  yi.  chap« 
liy.  p.  403. 

The  following  are  a  few  sentences  frcMoa  the 
defence  of  lord  Straffi>rde,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hume,  a  nobleman,  whom  the  republicans  of 
that  time  sp  vehemently  hated,  and  were  so 
fixed  to  destroy,  as  to  render  them  little  sera* 
pulous  of  overstepping  the  simple  and  «%• 
bendine  provisions  of  the  law. 

*'  M/liere  has  this  species  of  guilt  lain  so 
Ions  concealed  ?  Where  has  this  fire  beev 
so  long  buried,  during  so  man^  centuries. 
that  no  smoke  should  appear  till  it  burat  out 
at  once  to  consume  me  atid  my  children} 
Better  it  were  to  live  under  no  law  at  ail,  and, 
by  the  maxims  of  cautious  prudence,  to  con- 
form ourselves  the  best  we  can  to  the  arbi? 
traiy  will  of  a  master,  thui  fancy  we  have  a 
law  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  find  at  last, 
that  this  law  shall  inflict  a  punishment  prece- 
dent to  the  promulgation,  and  try  us  by  max? 
ims  unheard  of  till  the  very  moment  of  the 
prosecution.  Where  is  the  mark  set  upon 
this  crime?  •  Where  the  token  by  whicn  I 
should  discover  it  ?  It  has  lain  concealed ; 
and  no  human  prudence,  no  human  innocence, 
could  save  me  from  the  destruction  wiih 
which  I  am  at  present  threatened.'' 

^  It  is  now  fill!  twp  hundred  ud  forty 
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years  since  treasons  were  de6ned.  Let  us  be 
content  with  what  our  fathers  left  us ;  let  not' 
otir  ambition  c^rryus  to  be  more  learned  than 
they  were,  in  these  killing  and  destructive 
arts !  To  all  my  afflictions  add  not  this,  my 
lords,  the  most  severe  of  any,  that  I,  for  my 
other  sins,  not  for  my  treasons,  be  the  means 
of  introducinft  a  fnrecedent  so  pernicious  to 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  native  country  V 
Ibid. 

Chief  Justice  EvTe*a  charge  consists  of  three 
parts.  The  first  five  pages  contain  principally 
a  sound  and  constitutional  exposition  or  the 
law  of  treason,  as  exhibited  in  the  books.  In 
the  two  following  pages  we  are  presented  witli 
this  portentous  speculation,  this  new  treason 
of  '^ conspiring  to  subvert  the  monarchy;" 
though  the  chief  justice,  as  hasalreadv  appear- 
ed, tus  qualified  his  speculation,  with  expres- 
sions, proving,  b^  accumulated  evidence,  and 
in  the  most  precise  terms^  that  this  new  ima- 
0iiary  treason  is  no  treason  by  the  laws  of 
Slneland. 

Here,  as  the  chief  justice  observes,  the 
charge  might  have  concluded.  Here,  if  a 
proper  reguii  had  been  pud  to  the  essential 
principles  of  crimixttl  justice,  it  would  have 
concluded ;  if  not  in  reality  a  little  sooner. 
The  remainder  of  the  charge  is  made  up  of  hy- 
pothesis, presumption,  prejudication,  and  con- 
jecture. There  is  scarcely  a  single  line  that 
is  not  deformed  with  such  phrases  as  <<  public 
notonety,''  ^things  likely,''  '^purposes  im- 
puted,?' '*  measures  supposedi**  and  ^Mmjagin- 
ary  cases." 

The  plain  reason  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
chief  justice  suspected,  that  the  treason  de- 
scribed in  the  statute  25  Edward  Srd,  and 
those  founded  upon  precedent,  or  deducible 
Irom  adjudced  cases,  even  with  the  addition 
of  Uie  chief  instice's  new  constructive  treason, 
founded,  as  he  confesses,  upon  no  law,  prece- 
dent, or  case,  and  which  therefore  is  in  reality 
no  treason,  did  not  afford  sufficient  ground  of 
crimination  against  the  prisoners.  He  u 
therefore  oblind  to  leave  the  plain  road,  and 
travel  out  of  tne  record.  No  taw,  no  deduc- 
tion, or  construction  of  law,  that  could  be  for- 
ced or  drawn  out  of  a  mere  view  of  the  sta- 
tute, would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  spe- 
cial commission.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to 
indulge  himself  in  conjecture,  as  to  what  the 
pnsonen  may  have  done,  and  what  are 
*  the  &cts  likely  to  be  laid  before  the  jurv.'' 
Two  fl^;rant  iniquities  are  included  in  tbis 
mode  of  proceeding.  First,  the  chief  justice 
implicitly  confesses  himself  unable,  b^  direct 
deauctbns  of  law,  to  show  us  what  it  is  we 
ought  to  avoid,  and  is  reduced  to  the  neces- 
aitv  of  reasoning,  not  fi>rwacd  froin  general 
niies  of  action  to  the  soih  or  innocence  of 
pvticiilar  men,  but  backwacdfroia  sctionsal- 
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Thomas  Wardle,  Matthew  Moore,  and 
Richard  Hodgson,  were  not  in  custody. 

On  Monday,  October  the  thirteenth,  Mr. 

readv  performed  to  the  question,  whether  or 
no  they  shall  fall  under  such  or  such  provi- 
sions of  law.  Secondly,  by  this  pervert^ 
mode  of  proceeding,  he  completely  prejudges 
the  case  of  the  prisoners.  He  does  not  pro- 
ceed, as  a  judge  ought  to  proceed,  by  explain- 
ing the  law,  and  leaving  the  grand  jury  to  fix 
its  application  upon  individuals;  but  leads 
them  to  vhe  selection  of  the  individuals  them- 
selves, and  centres  in  his  own  person  the  pro- 
vinces of  judge  and  accuser.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  whole  records  of  the*, 
legal  proceedings  of  England,  another  in- 
stance is  to  be  iound,  of  such  wild  conjecture, 
such  premature  presumption,  imaginations  so 
licentious,  and  dreams  so  full  of  sanguinary 
and  tremendous  prophecy. 

The  conjectures  of  the  chief  justice  respect* 
ing  the  probable  guilt  of  the  accused  fidl  un- 
der two  heads.  F^st,  ^*  associations,  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  which  has  been  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  and  the  obtaining  of  Annual  par* 
liaments.'^  Secondly,  '*  the  proiect  of  a  cob* 
vention  to  be  assembled  under  tne  advice  and 
direction  of  some  of  these  associations^" 

The  treasons  which  the  chief  justice  ima* 
gines  himself  capable  of  fixing  upon  some  of 
uiese  associations  for  a  parliamentary  reform, 
are  of  two  kinds. 

Before  we  enter  upon  these,  let  us  pause  a 
moment,  and  consider  the  unexplored  country 
before  us.  Every  paragraph  now  presents  us 
with  a  new  treason,  real  or  imaginary,  pre- 
tendedly  direct,  or  avowedly  constructive. 
Division  and  subdivision  rise  upon  us,  and  al- 
most every  one  is  concluded  with  the  awful 
denunciation  of  treason.  The  chief  justice 
is  no  longer  contented  with  the  plain  treasons 
of  35  Edward  3rd,  or  the  remoter  treasons  of 
Foster  and  Hale.  His  whole  discourse  hangs, 
by  one  slender  thread.  He  perpetually  refers 
to  the  new  and  portentous  treason  of  his  own 
mere  creation,  "  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the 
**  monarchy;*'  a  treason,  which  he  ingenu- 
ously avows  **  no  lawgiver  in  this  country  has- 
ever  ventured  to  contemplate,''  and  '<  the. 
statute  of  Edward  Srd,  by  which  we  are  bound, 
has  not  declared."  Upon  this  self-constituted 
treason  he  hangs  his  other  conjectures  and 
novelties  as  weU  as  he  is  able,  by  the  help  of 
forced  constructions,  of  ambiguous  and  de- 
ceitful words,  and  all  the  delusicnia  of  a  prao* 
tised  sophister.  Was  it  necessary  for  the  de  - 
struction  of  twelve  private  and  untitled  men, 
to  create  all  this  confuston,  to  produce  all  tbis 
rum,  to  overturn  every  thing  that  ia  valuable 
in  English  liberty,  and  place  us  for  time  com- 
ing under  the  most  atrocious  and  ineiplicable 
despotism  that  the  world  ever  law^ 

Let  usattend  to  the  opinion  of  judge  Bkck" 
stone  upon  this  subjects 
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White,  solicitor  for  the  treasury,  delivered  to 
each  of  the  prisoners  a  copy  of  the  indictment, 
a  listof  the  uirors  impanelled  by  the  sherifF, 
and  a  list  ofthe  witnesses  to  be  produced  by 
the  crown  for  proving  the  said  indictment. 


'^  By  the  ancient  common  law,  there  was  a 
great  latitude  left  in  the  breast  of  the  jiidges, 
to  determine  what  was  treason  or  not  so; 
whereby  the  creatures  of  tyrannical  princes 
had  opportunity  to  create  abundance  of  con- 
structive treasons :  that  is,  to  raise,  by  forced 
andarbitraryconstnictions,  offences  into  the 
crime  and  punishment  of  treason,  which  never 
were  suspected  to  be  such.  To  prevent  these 
inconveniences,  the  statute  35  Edward  3rd, 
chap.  3,  was  made.  [Book  iv.  chap.  6,  p.  75.1 
-^Ihisisagreat  security  to  the  public,  and 
leaves  a  weighty  memento  to  judges  to  be  care- 
ful, and  not  overhasty  in  letting  in  treasons 
by  construction  or  interpretation,  especially 
in  new  cases  that  have  not  been  resolved  and 
settled. — The  legislature  was  extremely  libe- 
ralin  declaring  new  treasons  in  the  unfortu- 
nate reign  of  king  Richard  the  second ;  but, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  successor's  reign,  an 
act  ^  was  passed,  which  at  once  swept  away 
this  whole  load  of  extravagant  treasons.  Af- 
terwards, particularly  iii  the  bloody  reign  of 
Henry  8th,  the  spirit  of  inventing  hew  and 
strange  treasons  was  revived ;  all  which  new- 
fangled crimes  were  totally  abrogated  by  the 
statute  1  Mary,  chap.  1 ;  since  which  time  the 
legislature  has  become  more  cautious  upon 
this  subject."    [P.  85,  86.] 

-  T1^  first  mode  in  which,  according  to  chief 
justice  Eyre,  an  association  for  parliamentary 
reform,  may  incur  the  penalties  of  high  trea- 
son, is  when  ^*  other  purposes,  besides  those 
of  parliamentary  reform,  and  of  the  most  trai- 
torous nature,  are  hidden  under  this  veil." 
The  purposes  he  may  be  supposed  to  mean, 
are  those  of  his  new-fangled  treason,  of  ^*  con- 
spiring to  subvert  the  monarchy."  Thus, 
in  the  first  place,  we  have  an  innocent  purpose 
constituting  the  professed  object  of  this  sup- 
iiosed  association ;  and  behind  that  the  grand 
jury  are  to  discover,  if  they  can,  a  secret  pur- 
pose, totally  unlike  that  which  the  associators 
Srofess;  and  this  purpose  chief  justice  Eyre 
eclares  to  be  treason,  contrary,  as  he  avow- 
edly confesses,  to  all  law,  precedent,  apd  ad- 
judicated cases. 

The  second  mode,  i^  which  the  chief  justice 
is  willing  to  pre-suppose  high  treason  in  an 
association  ror  parliaments^  reform  is,  by 
such  an  association,  not  in  its  own  nature,  as 
he  says,  <<  simply  unlawful,  too  easily  degene- 
rating, and  becoming  unlawful  in  the  highest 
d^ree." 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  upon  this  article 
with  the  gravity,  that  may  seem  due  to  a  ma^ 
gistrate,  aelivering.bis  opinions  firom  a  bench 
ofjustiqe,  '<  An  association  for  parliamentary 
reform  may  degenerate,  and  become  unlawfiil' 
in  the  hi|riest  degree,  even  to  the  enormous 
extent  oi  the  crime  of  high  treason/'.   Who 


On  Friday,  October  the  24th,  Thomas 
Hardy,  John  Home  Tooke,  John  Augustus 
Bonney,  Stewart  Kyd,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  John 
Richter  and  John  Thelwall,  were  removed 
by  habeas  corpus  from  the  Tower  to  New- 
gate. 

knows  not  that?  Was  it  necessary  that 
chief  justice  Eyre  should  come  in  1794,  so- 
lemnly to  announce  to  us  so  irresistible  a 
proposition?  An  association  for  parliamen- 
tary reform  may  desert  its  object,  and  be 
guilty  of  high  treason.  True ;  so  may  a  card 
club,  a  bench  of  justices,  or  even  a  cabinet 
council.  Does  chief  justice  Eyre  mean  to  in- 
sinuate, that  there  is  something  in  the  pur- 
pose of  a  parliamentary  reform,  so  unhallow- 
ed, ambiguous,  and  unjust,  as  to  render  its 
well-wishers  objects  of  suspicion,  rather  than 
their  brethren  and  fellow  subjects  ?  What 
can  be  more  wanton,  cruel,  and  inhuman, 
than  thus  gratuitously  to  single  out  the  pur- 
pose of  parliamentary  reform,  as  if  it  were,  of 
all  others,  most  especially  connected  with  de- 
generacy and  treason  ? 

But  what  is  principally  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  both  these  cases,  is,  the  easy  and  artful 
manner  in  which  the  idea  of  treasmi  is  in- 
troduced into  them.  First,  there  is  a  ^  con- 
cealed purpose,"  or  an  insensible  ''degene- 
racy," supposed  to  take  place  in  these  asso- 
ciations. Next,  that  ''concealed  purpose,'^ 
or  insensible  "degeneracy,"  is  suppoted  to 
tend  directly  to  this  end,  the  "  suhversioQ  of 
the  monarchy."  Lastly,  a  "  conspiracy  to 
subvert  the  monarchy,"  is  a  treason,  first 
discovered  by  chief  justice  Eyre  in  1794,  never 
contemplatea  by  any  lawgiver,  or  included  ia 
any  statute.  Deny  the  chief  justice  any  one 
of  his  three  assumptions,  and  his  whole  de- 
duction falls  to  the  ground.  Challenge  him. 
or  any  man  livinjg,  to  prove  any  of  them ;  and 
you  require  of  him  an  impossibility.  And  it 
IS  by  this  sort  of  logic,  which  would  be  scout- 
ed in  the  rawest  grMuate  in  eitlier  of  our  uni- 
versities, that  Englishmen  are  to  be  brought 
under  the  penalties  of  treason ! 

Of  these  assumptions,  the  most  fii^rant 
|>erhaps,  if  in  reality  there  can  be  any  grada- 
tion in  such  groundless  assertibns^  is  that 
which  imputes  to  the  associations  a  "  cofi- 
spiracy  to  subvert  the  "  monarchy."  The 
chief  justice  knows,  for  no  roan  is  icnoranty 
that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  evioence  oi' 
such  a  conspiracy.  If  anv  man  in  England 
wishes  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  is 
there  a  man  in  England  that  does  not  feel,  that 
such  subversiou,if  dfected  at  all,  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  an  insensible  revolution  o^  opinion  ^ 
Did  these  associations  plan  the  murder  of  the 
king,  and  the  assassination  ofthe  royal  fami- 
ly^ Where  are  the  proofs  of  it?  But  the 
authors  ofthe  present  prosecution  probably 
hope,  that  the  mere  names  of  jacobin  and  re- 
publican will  answer  their  purposes ;  and  that 
a  jury  of  Englishmen  can  oe  louod  who  will 
send  every  man  to  the  gallows  without  exa-^ 
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SesnoM  House  i>  the  Old  Bmiley,  Saturdey  Oc- 
tober 95thy  1794. 

Pnseat. — Lord  chief  justice  Eyre;  lord 
chkf  baron  Macdonald ;  Mr.  baron  Hothani ; 

mination,  to  whom  these  appellations  shall 
oooe  have  been  attributed ! 

If  chief  justice  Eyre,  or  his  majesty's  ser- 
iranis,  have  any  charge  of  high  treason  to  ad- 
vance^ let  them  advance,  it  The  purpose  of 
partiamentary  reform,  as  the  chief  justice  con- 
fesses, so  fu  from  being  treasonable,  is  not 
^  aniply  unlawful.'*  If  the  persons  now  in 
confinement,  have  been  guilty  of  high  treason, 
that  b  the  point  to  which  our  attention  is  to 
be  called.  Their  treason  is -neither  greater 
nor  less,  for  their  beins  engaged  in  a  lawful 
ol^t,  the  associating  for  a  parliamentary  re- 
form. Tell  us  what  they  nave  done  that  is 
oriminal,  and  do  not  seek  to  excite  extrajudi- 
cial prejudices  agginst  them  for  what  is  inno- 
cent. 

Having  dismissed  the  immediate  purpose  of 
&  parUamentary  reform,  the  chief  justice  ^oes 
oa  in  the  last  place  to  consider  "  the  project 
of  a  convention,  to  be  assembled  under  the  ad- 
vice and  direction  of  some  of  these  associa- 
tioos.*' 

And  here  it  was  impossible  not  to  recollect, 
that  conventions  and  meetings  of  delegates 
are  by  no  means  foreign  to  tne  English  his- 
tory ;  and  that  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
many  of  his  majesty's  present  ministers  were 
deeply  engaged  in  a  project  of  this  nature. 
Aocordinsty,  the  chief  justice  takes  a  very  me- 
morable db^nction.  He  calls  it  *^  a  project, 
which  in  better  times  would  have  been  hardly 
thoi^ht  worthy  of  grave  consideration,  but,  in 
these,  our  days,  wfa^n  it  has  been  attempted 
to  be  put  in  execution  in  a  distant  part  or  the 
united  kingdom,  and  with  the  example  of  a 
neighboonng  country  before  oar  eyes,  is  de- 
servedly become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
law." 

This  remark  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
fl8g;rantviolatk>nsof  the  principles  of  executive 
justice,  that  was  ever  heard  of  or  imagined. 
11  the  times  require  different  measures  of  jus- 
tice, we  are  already  instructed  by  the  act  95 
Bdwaid  3rd,  as  to  the  proceeding  fitting  to 
be  employed.  "  The  judge,"  says  the  act, 
^  shall  tarry,  without  going  to  judgment  of 
the  treason,  till  the  cause  to  shown  and  de- 
clared before  the  king  and  his  parliament, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  judged  treason  or 
other  felony.*'  Parliament,  the  legislative 
authoiiw  of  the  reahn,  may  make  new  provi- 
sions of  law  in  accommodation  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  judses,  the  bare  expounders 
of  the  law,  are  bound  to  maintain  themselves 
in  an  atmosohere  unaffected  by  the  variations 
of  popular  cJaroour,  ministerial  vengeance,  or 
the  ever-changing  nature  of  circumstances. 
They  are  to  be  severely  and  unalterably  the 
same.  Tlie  meaning  they  ibund  in  the  sta- 
tute yesterday,  that  meauing,  and  no  other, 


Mr.  justice  BuUer;  Mr.  justice  Grose ;  and 
others  of  his  majesty's  justices,  &c. 

Thomas  Hardy,  John  Home  Tooke,  John 
Augustus  Bonney,  Stewart  Kyd,   Jeremiah 


they  are  to  find  to  day.  An  interpretation, 
shifliag  with  every,  gale  of  accident,  mav  pro- 
duce uudefinabie  terrors  in  its  miserable  vic- 
tims, may  devote  its  authors  to  eternal  em- 
cration,  but  can  have  none  of  the  venerable 
features  either  of  law  oir  justice. 

Some  of  the  dreadful  consequences  ior 
volved  in  this  loose  and  fiucluating  interpre- 
tation, show  themselves  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence. 

"  It  will  be  your  duty,"  says  the  chief  jus- 
tice to  the  jury,  "  to  examine  the  evidence 
on  this  head  very  carefully,  and  to  sift 
it  to  the  bottom  :  to  consider  every  part  of 
it  in  itself j  and  as  it  stands  connected  with 
other  parts  of  it ;  and  to  draw  the  conclusion 
of  fact,  as  to  the  existence,  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  this  proposed  convention,  from  the 
whole. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  you  will 
probably  hear  of  bodies  of  men  having  been 
collected  together,  of  violent  resolutions  voted 
at  this  and  other  meetings,  of  some  prepara* 
tion  of  offensive  weapons,  and  of  the  adoption 
of  the  lanjguage  and  manners  of  those  con- 
ventions m  france,  which  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  government  of  that  country. 
I  dwell  not  on  these  particulars,  because  I 
consider  them  not  as  substantive  treasons^ 
but  as  circumstances  of  evidence,  tending^  to 
ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  object  which 
these  persons  had  in  view." 

Here  we  have  set  before  us,  in  the  roost 
unblushing  and  undisguised  manner,  that 
principle  of  constructive  treason,  which  has 
upon  all  occasions  formed  an  object  of  exe- 
cration in  English  history.  Let  us  hear  what 
Hume  says  upon  the  subject  in  the  farther 
progress  uf  that  very  passage  which  has  been 
alr^y  ouoted. 

"  As  tiiis  species  of  treason,  discovered  by 
the  Commons, '  in  the  case  of  lord  StrafTorde,' 
is  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  laws ;  so 
is  the  species  of  proof  by  which  they  pretend 
to  fix  that  guilt  upon  the  prisoner.  They 
have  invented  a  kind  of  accumulative  or  con- 
structive evidence,  by  which  many  actions, 
either  totally  innocent  in  themselves,  or  cri- 
minal in  a  much  inferior  degree,  shall,  when 
united  amount  to  treason,  and  subject  the 
person  to  the  highest  penalties  inflicted  by 
the  law.  A  hasty  and  unguarded  word,  a 
rash  and  passionate  action,  assisted  by  the 
malevolent  fancy  of  the  accuser,  and  tortured 
by  doubtful  constructions,  b  transmuted  into 
the  deepest  suilt,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  whole  nation,  no  longer  protected  by 
justice,  are  subjected  to  arbitrary  will  and 
pleasure"  [p.  403.]. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  two  passages 
more  parallel  to  each  other^  than  the  doctrines 
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Joyce,  Thomas  Hokro<ty  John  Richter,  John 
Thelwall)  and  John  Baater,  were  arraigned 
upon  the  following  indictment,  and  sisverally 
pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

here  delivered  hy  chief  justice  Eyre,  and  the 
•condemnation  pronounced  upon  them  by 
way  of  anticipation  by  the  illustrious  Hume. 
Thus,  '<  a  hasty  and  unguarded  word^"— 
^  Adoption  of  the  language  of  the  convention 
in  France," — "  A  rash  and  passionate  action/' 
— ^  Violent  resolutions  voted  at  this  and  other 
meetings  —  some  preparation  of  offensive 
weapons,"—."  Actions  either  totally  innocent 
In  themselves,  or  criminal  in  a  much  inferior 
degree"—"  I  consider  not  these  particulars 
as  substantive  treasons." 

Can  any  thing  be  more  atrocious,  than  the 
undertaking  to  measure  the  guilt  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  the  interpretation  of  a  plain  antd 
permanent  law,  by  the  transitory  example 
that  may  happen  to  exist "  before  our  eyes  in 
a  neighbouring  country  f" 

The  chief  justice  speaks  of  two  sorts  of 
convention.  The  first,  "  a  convention,  in 
imitation  of  those  which  we  have  heard  of  in 
France,  in  order  to  usurp  the  government  of 
the  country." 

Tliere  lurks  a  memorable  ambiguity  under 
this  word  convention.  A  convention  was 
held  no  long  time  ago,  of  delegates  from  the 
royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  to  consider  of  a 
relormation  in  the  administratipn  of  those 
burghs.  Of  this  convention,  the  present  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland,  among  others,  was  a 
member.  A  convention  was  proposed  in 
1780,  of  delegates  firomthe  diflerent  county 
meetings  held  at  that  period.    Both  these 

Sonventions  were  consiaerably  more  formi- 
able  in  their  structure  than  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  present  animadversion.  The  royal 
burghs,  and  the  meetings  of  freeholders  in 
the  several  counties,  consist  of  bodies  more 
or  less  recognized  by  the  constitution,  and 
possessing  a  degree  of  inherent  authority. 
The  convention  proposed  in  the  present  in- 
stance, was  simply  of  delegates  from  the  dif- 
ferent societies,  voluntarily  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  parliamentary  reform.  They  could 
possess  no  inherent  authority.  The  per- 
sons who  constituted  them,  must  have  been 
'  actuated  bv  the  most  perfect  insanity,  before 
they  could  have  dreamed  of  usurping  the 
government  of  th^  country.  No  delusion^ 
therefore,  can  be  more  gross,  than  an  attempt 
to  style,  as  chief  justice  Eyre  styles,  such  a 
convention  "  a  convention  of  the  people." 

In  describing  his  first  sort  of  convention, 
the  chief  Justice  roundly  affirms, "  that  the 
prqject  or  such  a  convention^  and  any  one 
step  taken  towards  bringing  it  about,  such 
as,  for  instance^  consultations,  forming  com- 
mittees to  consider  of  the  means,  or  acting  in 
those  committees,  would  be  a  case  of  no  dif- 
ficulty :  it  Y^ould  be  the  clearest  high  treason ; 
it  would  be  compassing  and  imagining  the 
fiing's  death ;  and  not  only  his  deaUi,  but  the 
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death  and  destruction  of  all  order,  religion, 
and  laws,  of  all  property,  and  security  for  the     ! 
lives  and  liberties  of  the  king's  suUects." 

There  is  a  figure  in  speech,  of  the  nighestuse 
to  a  designing  and  treacherous  orator,  which 
has  not  vet  perhaps  received  a  name  in  thela- 
bours  or  Aristotle,  Quintillian,  or  Famaby. 
I  would  call  this  fieure  encroachment.  It  is 
a  proc^ding,  by  wnich  ah  affirmation  is  mo- 
destly insinuate  at  first,  accompanied  with 
consideraMe  doubt  and  qualification ;  repeated 
afterwards,  unaccompanied  with  these  quali- 
fications; and  at  last  asserted  in  themoit 
peremptory  and  arrogant  terms.  It  is  thin 
that  cnief  justice  Eyre  expresses  himself  re- 
specting a  "  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  mo- 
narchy?' It  is  first  a  treason, "  not  declaxed 
by  the  statute  95  Edward  3rd;"  a  treasoo 
"  which  no  lawgiver  in  this  country  has  ever 
ventured  to  contemplate ;"  a  treason,  **  not 
resting  for  its  authority  upon  any  law,  pre- 
cedent, or  adjudged  case."  It  is  not  this 
thing,  nor  it  is  not  thai ;  **  the  $ediiio  reni 
spoken  of  by  some  of  our  ancient  writers,  but 
which  is  no  part  of  our  law,  seems  to  come  the 
nearest  to  it,"  but  will  not  apply.  "  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  traitorous  attempt,  will 
fall  within  one  or  other  of  the  specinc  trea- 
sons of  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd."  A  strange 
crime,  which  the  judge  knows  is  provided 
against  by  the  first  or  the  second  principal 
clause,  but  is  unable  to  determine  whether  it 
is  by  the  former  or  the  latter!  Afterwaids 
the  chief  justice  speaks  of  it  with  less  hesi- 
tation ;  and  at  last,  as  we  have  seen,  affirms 
it  to  be  "  a  case  of  no  difficulty,  and  the  clearest 
high  treason." 

Can  any  play  upon  words  be  more  con- 
temptible, than  that  by  which  the  chief  jus- 
tice, finding  the  king's  death  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  clauses,  and  determined  to  trace 
at  least  some  remote  analogy  between  that 
and  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  describes 
the  latter  by  the  appellation  of  ^  the  death 
and  destruction  of  all  order, religion,  &c.  &c.  f" 

The  second  sort  of  convention  in  chief  jus- 
tice Eyre's  arrangement,  is  aconvention,whicfa, 
not  intending  to  usurp  the  government  of  the 
country, "  has  for  its  sole  object  the  effecting 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  representation  of 
the  people  in  parliament,  and  the  obtaining 
that  parliaments  should  be  held  annually. 
And  here,"  says  the  chief  justice,  "  there  is 
room  to  distinguish.  Such  a  project  of  con* 
vention,  taking  it  to  be  criminal," 

"  Taking  it  to  be  criminal !"  Was  ever 
postulate,  more  extraordinary,  or  more  intol- 
erable? Did  ever  judge,  sitting  upon  the 
bench,  previously  to  this  instance^assume  the 
whole  question ;  affirm  at  his  ease,  and  with- 
out the  shadow  of  an  authority,  scrintural  or 
nimcupatoiy,  statute  or  report,  Uie  wnole  cii« 
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Tenniaerof  our  soverc»|n  lord  the  king  of  and 
for  the  county  of  MiJalesex  holden  at  the 
Session  House  on  Clerkenweli-green  in  the 
said  county  on  Thursday  the  second  day  of 
October  in  the  thirty- fourth  year  of  the  reien 
of  our  sovereign  lord  Oeorge  the  Third  by  the 

minality ;  and  then  proceed  at  his  leisure  to 
dislrilHite  the  assumed  criminality  into  all  its 
different  degrees?  Meanwhile,  after  this  load 
and  peremptory  preamble,  the  chief  justice  is 
obliged  to  grant,  that  one  sort  of  convention,  i 
one  "  degree  of  criminality,"  **  a  convention, 
having  for  its  sole  object  a  dutiful  and  peace- 
able application  to  parliament  by  petition, 
cannot  of  itself  be  ranked  among  this  class  of 
offences/*  He  dares  not  affirm  that  it  is  to 
1^  ranked  among  any  class  of  offences  what- 
ever.— But  to  ffroceed  to  the  distinctions  be 
undertakes  to  enumerate*. 

The  first  sort  of  *'  Comrenfion,  which  has 
lor  its  object  the  obtaining  a  parliamentary 
tefom,  and  that  ol^t  only,  is  a  convention, 
proposing  to  obtain  it  without  the  authority  of 
parliament,''  and  for  that  purpose  **  usurpmg, 
at  least  in  this  instance,  the  fcmctions  of  legis- 
lation.^ This  the  chief  justice  determines, 
upon  just  the  same  grounds  as  in  the  preced- 
ing instances,  **  would  be  high  treason  in 
every  one  of  the  actors." 

After  this  laborious  discussion,  chief  justice 
Eyre  is  not  yet  satisfied  that  he  has  framed  a 
eonslructioB,  strong  enough  to  ensnare  the 
Persons  now  under  ccmfinement.     He  has 
neaped  distinction  upon  distinction.    He  has 
promulgated  at  least  five   or   sii   different 
classes  of  treason,  not  found  in  the  direct 
provisions  of35,£dward  3rd,  or  in  the  remoter 
instances  of  Foster  and  Hale;  net  supported, 
as  he  explicitly  confesses,  by  any  law,  prece^ 
dent,  or  adjudged  case.    But  all  this  he  does 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  his  power.    If  any 
of  the  prisoners  now  under  confinement  had 
acted  according  to  all  the  enumerations  of  his 
imaginary  cases,  it  may  safely  be  affirm^, 
that,  upon  any  sober  trial  upon  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  they  must  infallibly  be  acquitted. 
But  the  chief  justice  implicitly  confesses,  that 
they  have  not  acted  according  to  any  one  of 
his  cases.    All  this  profusion  of  fiction,  hypo- 
thesis, and  prejudication,  is  brought  forward 
fur  the  sole  purpose,  either  of  convincing  us 
of  the  unparalleled  ingenuity  of  the  lord  cnief 
justice    of  his  msyesty's  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  or  to  bewilder  the  imaginations,  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes,  and  conround  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  grand  jury  and  the  natbn. 
If  this  last  be  the  purpose  conceived,  and  if 
it  could  possibly  be  supposed  that  it  should  be 
successful  for  a  moment,  early  would  be  the 
Tepentance,  deep  the  remorse,  and  severe^  it 
is  to  be  feared,  the  retribution ! 

The  ohief  justice  then,   having   hitherto 
talked  of  every  thing  that  is  not  to  the  pur- 

Q comes  at  last  to  speak  of  the  matter  in 
Here  he  employs  all  his  ingenuity, 
exerts  all  his  arts^  ana  displays  bis  utmost  in- 
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grace  of  God  of  Great  Britaifi  Franee  and  Ire- 
land  king  defender  of  the  fiuth  and  so  foilJi 
before  the  right  honourable  sir  James  Eyre 
knight  chief  justice  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
of  bis  court  of  Common  Pleas  the  risht  ho- 
nourable sir   ArchilMld  Macdonakl   knight 

trepidity  of  countenance.  This  part  of  the 
case  is  opened  as  follows : 

"  Whether  the  projectof  acontenitofi,  ha^ng 
for  its  object  the  collecting  together  a  power 
which  should  overawe  the  legislative  body, 
but  not  suspend  it,  or  entirely  determine  its 
functions,  if  acted  upon,  will  also  amount  to 
high  treason,  and  to  the  specific  treason  of 
compassing  and  imagining  the  king's  death, 
is  a  more  doubtfiil  question.  Thus  fkr  is 
clear  i  a  force  upon  the  parliament,  must  be 
immediately  directed  against  the  king.  It 
must  reach  tlie  king,  or  it  can  have  no  effect 
at  all.  The  laws  are  enacted  in  parliament 
by  the  king's  majesty,-  by  and  with  the,  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
parliament  assembled.  A  force  meditated 
against  the  parliament,  therefore,  is  a  force 
meditated  against  the  king,  and  seems  to  fali 
within  the  cases  described.*' 

Nothing  can  be  nlore  gross  to  tbe  view  of 
any  one  who  wi!I  attentively  fead  this  para- 
graph, than  its  total  want  Of  all  definite  and 
mtelligible  meaning.  The  chief  jostice  talks 
of  **  collecting  together  a  power,*  and  of  •*  a 
force''  exercised  upon  the  parliament.  What 
is  here  intended  by  the  words  power  and 
force?  Under  the  kindly  ambiguity  of  these, 
words,  the  chief  justiceiseems  vcrr  willing  to 
sfip  upon  us  the  idea  of  ao  armed  power  and 
a  military  force.  But  this  can  scarcely  by  any 
construction  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a 
convention.  An  army  of  delegates  was  an 
idea  reserved  for  chief  Histice  Eyre  to  intR»b 
duce  into  the  worlo.  Well  then :  let  us  w^ 
pose  that  arms  and  violence  are  nolintended; 
yet  the  chief  justice  says,  that  the  project  of  a 
convention  has  for  its  object  *'  the  collecting 
together  a  power,  which  should  overawe  the 
legislative  body."  This  word  is  still  more 
ambiguous  than  any  of  the  rest.  What  are 
we  to  understand  by  the  phrase  ^'  to  over- 
awe?" Awe  in  its  true  acceptation  has  always 
been  understood  to  mean  deference  or  re^ 
spect.  It  cannot  mean  any  thing  else  here, 
smce,  as  we  have  already  seen,  armed  power 
and  military  force  are  out  of  the  question. 
But  in  this  sense  what  is  the  object  of  every 
species  of  conveotkm  or  political  association 
whatever?  It  is  always  intended  to  produce 
deference  and  respect.  Thus  the  chief  justice 
very  properly  observes,  that  "  a  conventionr, 
having  for  its  sole  object  a  dutiful  and  peace- 
able application  to  parliament/'  does  not  fiiil 
to  find  that  application  attended  with  "  re- 
spect and  credit,  in  proportion  to  its  univeN 
sality.'^  Indeed  &ere  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
there  are  but  two  ways  of  operating  upon 
men's  conduct,  the  one,  by  exliibiting  argu* 
raents  cakulated  to  prevail  upon  their  own 
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chief  baron  of  o«r  said  lord  the  king  of  his 
court  of  Exchequer  the  honourable  sir  Beau- 
mont Holham  knight  one  of  the  barons  of  our 
said  lord  the  king  of  his  said  court  of  Exche- 
quer the  lionourabie  sir  Francis  Buller  baronet 
one  of  the  justices  of  our  said  lord  the  king  of 
bis  said  court  of  Common  Pleas  the  honour- 
inclinations  and  conviction,  the  other  a  per- 
ceiving how  much  the  thing  required  accords 
i\'ilh  the  sense  of  numerous  bodies  of  men, 
and  bodies  of  men  entitled  to  eminent  credit. 
*  Such  being  the  substance  of  the  most  ma- 
terial paragraph  in  the  charge  to  the  grand 
jury,  let  ub  see  in  what  manner  this  paragraph 
is  concluded,  and  what  are  the  mferences 
drawn  from  it.  What  is  the  treatment  due 
to  this  force  which  is  no  force;  this  collecting 
together  a  power,  unarmed,  and  entitled  to 
credit  only  for  its  universality?  What,  shall 
be  done  to  the  men  who  thus  overawe  the 
legislative  body,  by  exciting  its  deference  and 
respect;  or,  failing  this,  do  not  overawe  it  at 
all,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  power  to  in- 
force  their  demands?  "  Whether  or  no,"  as 
chief  justice  Eyre  sagaciously  observes,  "  the 
project  of  such  a  convention  will  amount  to 
nigh  treason,  is  a  more  doubtful  question." 
He  adds,  '*  in  this  case  it  does  not  appear  to 
me,  that  I  am  warranted  by  the  authorities,  to 
state  to  you  as  clear  law,  that  the  mere  con« 
ispiracy  to  raise  such  a  force"  [recollect  what 
has  been  said  upon  the  nature  of  this  force], 
**  and  the  entering  into  consultations  respect- 
ing it,  will  alone,  and  without  actually  raising 
the  force,  constitute  the  crime  of  high  treason. 
\Vhat  the  law  is  in  that  case,  and  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  circumstance  of  the  force 
bein^  thus  meditated,  will  be  iit  to  be  so- 
lemnly considered  and  determined  when  the 
case  shall  arise.** 

Here  the  chief  justice  speaks  with  a  proper 
degree  of  modesty  and  precaution,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  supposed  guilt  of  the  persons 
iinder  confinement;  but  when  he  has  occasion 
to  resume  the  subject,  he^  in  his  usual  manner 
introduces  a  variation  mto  the  statement. 
"  It  may  perhaps  be  fitting,''  says  he, "  if 
you  find  these  persons  involved  in  such  a  de- 
sign, and  if  the  charges  of  high  treason  are 
offered  to  be  maintained  against  them  upon 
that  gromid,  that,  in  respect  of  the  extraordi- 
nary nature,  the  dangerous  extent,  and  at 
the  best,  the  very  criminal  complexion  of  such 
a  conspiracy,  this  case,  which  I  state  to  you 
^as  a  new  and  a  doubtful  case,  should  be  put 
into  a  judicial  course  of  inquiry,  that  it  may 
receive  a  solemn  adjudication,  whether  it  will 
or  will  not  amount  to  high  treason." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  thing  more 
abhorrent  to  the  genuine  principles  of  huma- 
nity, tlian  the  doctrine  here  delivered.  The 
chief  justice,  after  having  enumerated  various 
sorts  of  treason,  respecting  which  he  speaks 
diffidently  at  first,  and  peremptorily  at  last, 
l)ut  which  are  all  the  mere  creatures  of  his 
own  imagination,  cones  tg.a  case  upon  which 
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able  sir  Nash  Grose  knight  one  of  the  justices 
of  our  said  lord  the  kmg  assigned  to  hold 
pleas  before  the  king  himself  the  honourable 
sir  Soulden  Lawrence  knight  one  other  of 
the  justices  of  our  said  lord  the  king  assigned 
to  hold  Pleas  before  the  king  himself  and 
others  their  fellows  justices  and  commissioners 

even  he  hesitates  to  decide.  He  dares  no^ 
aver  the  proceeding  described  in  it  to  be  trea* 
son.  Well,  then ;  what  is  the  remedy  he  pro- 
poses ?  Surely  a  new  act  of  parliament ;  the 
remedy  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Edward  ^rd, 
^'  in  cases  of  treason,  which  may  happen  in 
time  to  come,  but  which  could  not  tbei>  be 
thought  of  or  declared."  No  such  thing. 
Upon  this  case,  which  he  does  not  venture  to 
pronounce  to  be  treason,  he  directs  the  grand 
jury  to  find  the  bills  to  be  true  bills  I  He 
tells  them,  *'  that  it  is  fitting'  that  this  case/' 
which  he  '^  states  as  new  and  doubtfiil,  should 
be  put  into  a  judicial  course  of  inquiry,  that 
it  may  receive  a  solemn  adjudication,  whether 
it  will  or  will  not  amount  to  high  treason  !^ 

The  chief  justice,  in  this  instance,-  quits 
the  character  of  a  criminal  judge  and  a  civil 
magistrate,  and  assumes  that  of  a  natural 
philosopher  or  experimental  anatomist.  He 
is  willing  to  dissect  the  persons  that  shall  be 
brought  before  him,  the  better  to  ascertain 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  preconceived 
conjectures.  The  plain  English  of  his  recom* 
mcndation  is  this :  "  Let  these  men  be  put 
upon  trial  for  their  lives ;  let  them  and  Iheir 
friends,  through  the  remotest  strainers  of 
connexion,  be  exposed  to  all  the  anxieties 
incident  to  so  uncertain  and  fearfiil  a  condi- 
tion ;  let  them  be  exposed  to  ignominy,  to 
obloquy,  to  the  partialities,  as  it  may  happen, 
of  a  prejudiced  judge,  and  the  perverseness  of 
an  ignorant  jury  :  we  shall  then  know  how 
we  ou^ht  to  conceive  of  similar  cases.  By 
trampling  upon  their  peace,  throwing  away 
their  lives,  or  sporting  wi(h  their  innocence, 
we  shall  obtain  a  basis  upon  which  to  proceed, 
and  a  precedent  to  guide  our  judgment  in 
future  instances." 

This  is  a  sort  of  language  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  recollect  without  horror,  and 
which  seems  worthy  of  the  judicial  ministers 
of  Tiberius  or  Nero.  It  argues,  if  the  speaker 
understood  his  own  meaning,  or  if  the  paper 
before  me  has  faithfully  reported  it,  the  most 
frigid  indifierence  to  human  happiness  and 
human  hfe.  According  to  this  method  of 
estimate,  laws,  precedents,  cases,  and  reports 
are  of  high  value,  and  the  hanging  a  few 
individuals  is  a  very  cheap,  economical  and 
proper  way  of  purchasing  the  decision  of  a 
doubtful  speculation. 

Surely  it  would  be  worthy,  if  not  of  the 
judges,  at  least  of  the  immediate  ministers  of 
the  sovereign,  to  consider  whether,  if  they 
mean  to  put  us  under  a  new  rule  of  criminu 
law,  it  be  not  better  solemnly  to  originate 
that  law  in  the  two  Houses  of  FarliiSaea^ 
than  to  suffer  it  to  be  made  out  of  new  coa- 
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of  our  said  lord  the  king  assigned  by  letters 
patent  of  our  said  lord  the  king  under  his 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain  made  to  them  and 
others  and  any  three  or  more  of  them  (of 
vrhom  one  of  them  the  aforesaid  sir  James 
Kyre  sir  Archibald  Macdonald  sir  Beaumont 
Uotham  sir  Francis  Buller  sir  Nash  Grose 


structions  of  old  statutes,  contrary  to  all  law 
and  precedent,  and  contrary  to  the  security 
and  hberty  of  the  subject. 

In  Ireland,  some  time  ago,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  bring  forward  a  convention-bill, 
oeclarhie  such  proceedings,  as  are  the  subjects 
of  the  iorced  constructions  of  chief  baron 
Eyre,  to  amount  to  high  treason.  When  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  suspended  in  England, 
we  were  given  to  understand  that  this  pro- 
ceeding was  thought  sufficient  for  the  present, 
and  that  a  convention-biH,  similar  to  the 
Irish,  and  other  severe  measures,  were  re- 
served to  be  adopted,  as  the  case  might 
require.  This  fallacious  show  of  lenity,  now 
turns  out  to  be  th%  most  unprincipled  tyranny. 
Mr.  Dundas  and  others  talked  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  of  bringing  home  the 
Scottish  principles  of  jurisprudence,  if  need 
were,  to  England,  and  rendering  associations 
and  conventions  a  subject  of  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay.  They  have  since  refined  upon 
their  plan,  and  carried  the  law  of  England, 
or  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  so,  into 
Scotland,  rendering  these  offences,  real  or 
imaginary,  a  subject  of  the  penalties  of  high 
treason.  Such  have  been  the  incroachments 
upon  the  constitution,  by  men  who  have  the 
audacity  to  call  themselves  its  champions, 
that  a  man  who  should  have  pretended  to 
foretel,  from  six  months  to  six  months,  the 
measures  they  would  think  proper  to  pursue, 
vould  have  been  laughed  at  for  the  improba^ 
bility  and  utter  absurdity  of  his  tale.  Britons 
wtU  at  length  awake,  and  the  effects  of  reason 
and  conviction  upon  them,  will  not  be  less 
formidable  or  less  unacceptable  to  their  op- 
pressors, than  the  effects  that  might  flow 
from  a  course  of  violence  1 

I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  saying  any 
thing  respecting  the  personal  characters  of 
tbe  naen  now  under  accusation.  If  their 
smilities  be  as  rare,  and  their  merits  as  high  as 
their  warmest  admirers  can  conceive  them,  it 
would  stilt  be  foreign  to  the  question  I  propose 
to  consider.  If  they  be  men,  exceptionable 
in  their  character,  ambiguous  in  their  designs, 
and  mischievous  in  their  counsels,  that  also 
ought  to  be  put-out  of  the  consideration.  The 
Ei^lish  constitution  is  strong  enough  to  dis- 
arm all  the  adversaries  of  the  public  peace, 
without  its  being  necessary  for  that  purpose 
to  destroy  its  very  essence.  Twelve  men  are 
apparently  concerned,  but  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  all  are  at  stake.  If  these  new 
Ireasoos  be  established,  we  may  say,  as  the 
pariiainent  of  Henrv  the  fourth  did,  speaking 
of  tbe  new-&ngled  treasons  under  Richard 
the  second,  that  *'  no  man  can  know  how  he 


and  sir  Soulden  Lawrence  our  said  lord  the 
king  willed  should  be  one)  to  inquire  by  the 
oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex  of  all  high  treasons  in  compassing 
or  imagining  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king 
levying  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in  his' 
realm  or  in  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  our' 

ought  to  behave  himself,  to  do,  speak,  or  say,' 
for  doubt  of  the  pains  of  treason*'    [Black-' 
stone,  book  iv,  chap.  6,  p.  86].    The  construc- 
tions of  chief  justice  Eyre,  and  the  special 
commission,  put  a  perpetual  bar  to  all  asso-* 
ciations,  delegations,  and  consultings  respect- 
ing any  species  of  grievance.    Will  any  man 
venture  to  say,  that  we  shall  never  stand  in. 
need  of  these  expedients ;  or  shall  we  consent 
for  all  time  coming,  to  hold  every  possible 
reform  and  amendment  at  the  mere  will  of, 
the  administration?     If  these  principles  be 
established,  utterly  subversive  as  they  ar^  of 
the  principles  of   the   English  government,' 
who  will  say  that  we  shall  stop  here  ?  Chief' 
justice  Eyre  says  to-day,  "  all  men  may,  nay,* 
all  men  must,  if  they  possess  the  faculty  of' 
thinking,    reason    upon    every   thing,    that' 
sufficiently  interests    them    to   become    an^ 
object  of  their  attention;    and  among  tlie* 
objects  of  attention  of  freemen,  the  principles' 
of  government,  the  constitution  of  particular' 
governments,  and,  above  all,  the  constitution | 
of  the  government  under  which  they  live,* 
will  naturally  engage  attention  and  provoke  * 
speculation."    But  who  will  say  how  long 
this  liberty  will  be  tolerated,  if  the  principles,* 
so  alarmingly  opened  in  the  charge  to  the^ 
grand  jury,  shall  once  be  established?    This'' 
is  the  most  important  crisis  in  the  history  of 
English  liberty,  that  the  world  ever  saw.    If* 
men  can  be  convicted  of  high  treason,  upon' 
such  constructions  and  implications  as  are 
contained  in  this  charge,  we  may  look  with  . 
conscious    superiority  upon    the   republican 
speculations  of  France,  but  we  shall  certainly 
have  reason,  to  envy  the  milder  tyrannies  of 
Turkey  and  Ispahan.  * 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that 
the  whole  proceedings  intended  in  the  present' 
case,  are  ot  the  nature  of  an  ex  po$t  facto  law. 
This  is  completely  admitted  by  the  chief 
justice.  In  summing  up  the  different  parts ' 
of  his  charge,  he  enumerates  three  cases,  in 
the  first  of  which  he  directs  tlie  grand  jury  to 
throw  out  the  bills,  and  in  that  ol  the  two  last' 
to  find  them  true  bills.  One  of  these  two* 
relates  to  chief  justice  Eyre's  new  treason  of 
"  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  monarchy,"' 
a  treason  which,  he  says,  is  not  declared  by 
the  statute  of  Edt^rd  3d.  and  no  lawgiver  iu 
this  country  has  ever  ventured  to  contemplate. 
The  other,  "  that  of  overawing  parliament," 
\  he  states  to  be  a  new  and  douhtful  case,  and 
recommends,  that  it  should  be  "  put  into  a 
judicial  course  of  enquiry,  that  it  mav  receive; 
a  solemn  adjudication  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  amount  to  high  treason.''  ' ' 

.  Thus  it  is  fully  admitted,  respecting  the< 
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eaid  lord  the  kinv  in  his  realm  giving  to  them 
aid  and  comfort  m  his  realm  or  elsewhere  and 
of  all  misprisions  of  such  high  treasons  as  afore- 
said or  or  anv  of  them  wLthm  the  county  afore- 
said (as  well  within  liberties  as  without)  by 
"Whomsoever  and  in  wliat  manner  soever  done 
committed  or  })erpetrated  when  how  and  aO^er 
iwhat  manner  and  of  all  other  articles  and  cir- 
cumstances concerning^  the  premisses  and 
every  or  any  of  them  in  any  manner  what- 
soever and  the  said  treason  and  misprisions  of 
trea^ns  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  England  for  this  time  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine oy  the  oath  of  Benjamin  Winthrop  es- 
2uireJohn  Henry  Schneider  esquire  Eaward 
ronside  esquire  Benjamin  Kenton  esj^uire 
Bawson  Hart  Boddam  esauire  John  Aris  es- 
quire William  Pardoe  Allett  esquire  John 
Perry  esouire  Henry  Peter  Khuff  esquire 
Thomas  Winslow  esquire  Thomas  Cole  es- 
i}uire  Samuel  Hawkins  esquire  George  Ward 
esquire  Thomas  Boddam  esquire  Joseph  Lan- 
caster esquire  Robert  Wilkinson  esquire 
George  Gal  way  Mills  esquire  Hennr  Wright 
esquire  John  Hatchet  esquire  Rowland  Ste- 

persons   now  under  accusation,  that   they 
could  find  no  reason,  either  in  the  books  of  j 
our  ta^f  or  of  any  commentators  of  received  ' 
jauthority,  to  suppose  that  they  were  incurring  '■ 
the  guilt  of  treaK>n.    "  The  mark  set  upon 
(this  crime,  the  token  by  which  it  could  be 
(discovered,   lay  entirely  concealed ;  and  no  •- 
human  prudence,  no  human  innocence,  could 
save  them  froyn  the  destruction  with  which  \ 
they  are  at  present  threatened- '    [Hume,  vol. 
wis  ^^'  li^-  Pr ^4]. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  several 
of  these  persons,  at  least,  were  honest  and 
ivell-intentioned,  though  mistaken  men. 
Punishment  is  awarded  in  human  courts  of 
Justice^  either  according  to  the  intention,  or  \ 
the  mischief  committed.  If  the  intention  be  \ 
alone  to  i>e  considered,  then  the  men  of 
whom  I  spciisjc,  however  unguarded  and  preju- 
dicial their  conduct  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been,  must  on  that  ground  be  infallibly  ac- 
quitted. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mischief 
incurred  be  the  sole  measure  of  the  punish- 
ment, we  are  bound  by  every  thing  that  is 
^acf ^  ^  proceed  with  reluctance  and  regret. 
Let  it  be  supposed,  that  there  are  cases, 
where  it  shall  be  necessary,  that  a  well 
designing  man  should  be  cut  ofF^  for  the  sake 
lof  jme  whole.  The  least  consideration  that 
we  can  pay  in  so  deplorable  a  necessity,  is,  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  not  suffer  him  to 
incur  the  penalty,  without  any  previous  cau- 
tion, without  80  much  as  the  knowledge  of 
its  existence. 

I  anticipate  the  trials  to  which  this  charge 
is  the  prelude.  I  know  that  the  judge  will 
;sdmit  the  good  intention  and  honest  design  of 
several  of  tlie  persons  arraigned :  it  wiU  be 
Impossible  to  deny  it;  it  is  notoiious  to  the 
whole  universe.  He  has  already  admitted, 
tba^  thm  is  no  law  cnt  precedent  for  their 


phenson  esquire  and  John  Campbell  esquire 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  afosesaid 
now  here  sworQ  and  charged  to  inquire  for 
our  said  lord  the  king  for  the  body  of  the  said 
county,  touching  and  concerning  the  pre- 
misses in  the  said  letters  patent  mentioned  It 
is  presented  in  manner  and  form  as  followeth 
(that  is  to  say) 

Middlesex  to  wit  the  jurors  for  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king  upon  their  oath  present 
that  Thomas  Hardy  late  of  Westminster  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex  shoemaker  John 
HorneTooke  late  of  Wimbledon  injtb^  county 
of  Surrey  clerk  John  Augustus  Bonnev  late  of 
the  parish  of  Saint  Giles  in  the  Fields  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid  gentleman 
Stewart  Kyd  late  of  London  esquire  Jeremiah 
Joyce  late  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Maiy-le-boiie 
otherwise  Marybone  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex aforesaid  gentleman  Thomas  Wardle  late 
of  London  gentleman  Thomas  Holcroft  late  of 
the  parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone  otherwise 
Mary  bone  aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex aforesaid  gentleman  JohQ  Richter  late  of 
Westminster  i^  the  said  county  of  Middlesex 


condemnation.  If  therefore  he  address  then 
in  the  frank  language  of  sincerity,  he  must 
say<  <<Six  months  ago  you  engaged  in  mear 
siires,  which  you  believed  conducive  to  the 
public  good.  You  examined  them  in  the 
sincerity  of  your  hearts,  and  you  admitted 
them  with  the  full  conviction  of  the  under- 
standing. You  adopted  them  from  this  ruling 
motive,  the  love  of  your  country  and  man- 
kind. You  had  no  warning  that  the  measures 
in  which  you  engaged  were  acts  of  high 
treason  :  no  law  told  you  so ;  no  precedent 
recorded  it ;  no  man  existing  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  could  have  predicted  such  an  inter- 
pretation. You  went  to  your  beds  with  a 
perfect  and  full  conviction,  that  you  hadarted 
upon  the  principles  of  immutable  justice,  and 
that  you  had  offended  no  provision  or  statute 
that  was  ever  devised.  I,  the  judge  sitting 
upon  the  bench,  you,  ^nliemen  of  the  jury, 
every  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
had  just  as  much  reason  to  conceive  thev  were 
iiv:urring  the  penalties  of  the  law,  as  the  pri- 
soners at  the  bar.  This  is  the  nature  of  the 
crimej  these  are  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  N 

<'  And  for  this,  the  sentence  of  the  court 
[but  not  of  the  law]  is.  That  you,  and  each  of 
yoii,  shall  be  taken  from  the  bar,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  place  from  whence  you  came, 
and  from  thence  be  drawn  .upon  a  hurdle  to 
the  place  of  execution,  there  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck,  but  not  until  you  are  dead;  you 
shall  be  taken  down  alive,  your  privy  mem- 
bers shall  be  cut  off,  and  your  bowels  shall  be 
taken  out  and  burnt  before  your  faces;  your 
heads  shall  be  severed  from  vour  bodks,  and 
your  bodies  shall  then  be  divided  into  four 
quarters^  which  are  to  be  at  the  king's  dis- 
posal; and  tftie  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
seulsP' 
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gentleroui  Mttthew  Moore  kte  of  West- 
minster in  the  couatv  of  Middlesex  aforesaid 
geoUeman  John  Thelwall  late  of  Westminster 
m  thecouD^  of  Middlesex  aforesaid  gentle- 
man Richard  Uodeson  late  of  Westminster  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid  hatter  aod 
John  Baxter  late  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Leo- 
nard Shoreditch  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  ' 
aforesaid  labourer  being;  subjects  of  our  said 
lord  the  king  not  having  the  fear  of  God  in 
their  hearts  nor  weighing  the  duty  of  their 
allegiance  but  beios  m^ed  and  seduced  by  | 
the  instigaUon  of  the  devil  as  false  traitors  j 
against  our  said  lord  the  kine  their  supreme 
true  kwful  and  undoubted  lord  and  wholly  ' 
withdrawing  the  cordial  love  and  true  and  due  ' 
obedience  which  everv  true  and  faithful  sub- 
ject of  our  said  loni  the  king  shouki  and  of  riglit 
ought  to  bear  towards  our  said  lord  the  king  and 
contriving  and  with  all  their  strength  inteiSling 
traitorously  to  break  and  disturb  the  peace 
and  common  tranouillity  of  this  kingdom  of 
Great  JSritain  ana  to  stir  move  and  excite 
insurcection  rebellion  and  war  against  our 
said  lord  the  king  within  thk  kingdom  and  to 
subvert  and  alter  the  lenslature  rule  and  tgo-  . 
vemment  now  duly  ana  happily  established 
in  this  kingdom  and  to  depose  our  said  lord 
the  king  from  the  ro^al  state  title  power  and  ; 
government  of  this  kingdom  and  to  bring  and  '> 
put  our  said  lord  the  king  to  death  on  the  first 
day  of  March  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the 
reisn  of  our  sovereiai  lord  the  now  king 
ana  on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  weU 
before  as  after  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles 
aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Mkldlesex  aforesaid 
maliciously  and  traitorously  with  force  and 
arms  &c.  did  amongst  themselves  and  together 
with  divers  other  telse  traitors  whose  names 
are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown  conspire  com- 
pass imagine  and  intend  to  stir  up  move  and 
excite  insurrection  rebellion  and  war  against 
our  said  lord  the  king  witl^  this  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  to  subvert  and  alter  the  le- 
gislature rule  and  government  now  duly  and 
nappUy  established  within  this  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  to  depose  our  said  lord  the 
king  from  the  royal  state  title  power  and  go- 
vernment of  this  kingdom  and  to  bring  imd 
put  our  said  lord  the  kmg  to  death    And  to 
fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect  their  most 
evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  oom- 
](>assing8  and  imaginations  aforesaid  they  the 
said  Thomas  Hardy  John  Home  Tooke  John 
Augustus  Bonney  Stewart  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce 
Thomas  Wardle  Thomas  Holcroft  John  Rkb- 
ier  Matthew  Mooro  John  Thelwall  Richard 
Hodgson  and  John  Baxter  as  such  fidse  trai- 
tors as  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms  on  the 
said  first  dav  of  March  in  the  thhty- third 
year  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  day?  and 
times  as  well  before  as  after  at  the  parish  of 
Saint  Giles  aforesaid  in  the  countv  of  Mid- 
dlesex   aforesaid    maliciously  ana    tnutor- 
ensly  did  meet  compire  oonnh  asA  ag^«t 
among  thensehet  and  together  with  divera 
other  61k  trutora  whoie  naOMS  aw  to  the 
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said  jurors  Wkknovn  to  cause  and  procure  a 
convention  and  meeting  of  divers  subjects  of 
our  said  lord  the  king  to  be  assembled  and 
held  within  this  kingdom  with  intent  and  ih 
order  that  the  persons  to  be  assembled  at  such 
convention  and  meeting  should  and  might 
wickedly  and  traitorously  without  and  in  de- 
fiauoe  of  the  authoritjr  and  against  the  will  of 
the  parliament  of  this  kingaom  subvert  and 
alter  and  cause  to  be  subverted  ^  altered 
the  legislature  nile  and  ^vemment  now  duly 
and  happily  established  m  this  kingdom  and 
depose  and  cause  to  be  deposed  our  said  lord  the 
king  from  the  royal  state  tide  power  and  go- 
vernment thereof  And  further  to  fulfil  per^ 
feet  and  bring  to  offset  their  most  evil  and 
wicked  treason  and  treaaon^e  compaaskiga 
and  imaginations  aforesaid  and  in  order  the 
more  re^lily  and  effectually  to  assemble  such 
conventbn  and  meeting  as  aforesaid  for  the 
traitorous  purposes  aforesaid  and  thereby  to 
accomplish  the  same  purposes  they  the  said 
Thomas  Hardy  John  Home  Tooke  John  Ait* 

fustus  Bonnev  Stewart  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce 
homas  Wardle  Thomas  Hokroft  John  Rich- 
ter  Matthew  Moore  John  Thelwall  Ricfaaid 
Hodgson  and  John  Baxter  as  such  false  traitora 
as  aforesaid  together  with  divers  other  falsetru- 
tors  whose  names  are  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  un* 
known  on  the  said  first  day  of  March  in  tha 
thirty-third  year  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times  as  well  before  asafler  with  force 
and  arms  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles  idbre- 
said  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid 
maliciously  and  traitorously  did  compose 
and  write  and  did  then  and  there  maMcionaly 
and  traitorously  cause  to  be  composed  and 
written  divers  books  pamphlets  letters  in- 
structions resolutions  orders  declarations  ad- 
dresses and  writings  and  did  then  and  theie 
maliciously  and  traitorously  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished divers  other  books  pamphlets  letters 
instraotions  resolutions  oMers  decterations 
addresses  and  writings  the  said  books  pam« 
phlets  letters  instracUons  resolutions  orders 
declarations  addresses  and  writings  so  re- 
spectively  composed  written  pub&hed  and 
caused  to  be  composed  written  and  published 
purporting  and  containing  therein  among 
other  things  incitements  encouragements  and 
exhortations  to  move  induce  and  persuade 
the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king  to  choose 
depute  and  send  and  cause  to  be  chosen  de- 
puted and  sent  persons  as  delegates  to  com- 
pose and  constitute  such  convention  and 
meeting  as  aforesaid  to  be  so  holden  as  afm- 
aaid  for  the  traitorous  purposes  aforesaid  And 
further  to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect 
their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  tree** 
sonable  oompaaangs  and  imaginadons  afore* 
said  and  in  order  the  more  rndily  and  efibfr- 
tually  to  assemble  such  convention  and  meei- 
ine  aa  aforesaid  for  the  traitorous 


ing  aa  ate 
afoieeaid 


aid  and  thenby  to  accomplish  the 
paipoiea  they  tfae  nid  Thomas  Hasdy 
Hom  Toolse  John  AMualns  Deoney 
Stnml  Kyd  Jsmmli  J^yoi  Thomaa  Wardfe 
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Thomas  Holcroft  John  Richter  Matthew  Moore 
John  Thelwali  Richard  Hodgson  and  John 
Baxter  as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid  on 
the  said  first  day  of  March  in  the  thirty-third . 
year  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  days  and 
times  as  well  before  as  after  with  force  and 
arms  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles  aforesaid  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid  did  meet 
consult  and  deliberate  among  themselves  and 
together  with  divers  other  false  traitors  whose 
names  are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown  of  and 
concerning  the  esdling  and  assembling  such 
convention  and  meeting  as  aforesaid  for 
the  traitorous  purposes  aforesaid  and  how 
when  and  where  such  convention  and 
meeting  should  be  assembled  and  held  and  by 
what  means  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the 
king  should  and  might  be  induced  and  moved 
to  send  persons  as  delegates  to  compose  and 
constitute  the  same  And  further  to  fulfil  per- 
fect and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and 
wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compassings 
and  imaginations  aforesaid  and  in  order  the 
more  re^iiy  and  effectually  to  assemble  such 
convention  and  meeting  as  aforesaid  for  the 
traitorous  purposes  aforesaid  and  thereby  to 
accomplish  the  same  purposes  they  the  said 
Thomas  Hardy  John  Home  Tooke  John  Au- 

fiistus  Bonney  Steward  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce 
homas  Wardle  Thomas  Holcroft  John  Rich- 
ter Matthew  Moore  John  Thelwali  Richard 
Hodeson  and  John  Baxter  as  such  false  traitors 
as  aforesaid  together  with  divers  other  false 
traitors  whose  names  are  'to  the  jurors 
aforesaid  unknown  on  the  said  first  day  of 
March  in  the  thirty-third  year  aforesaid  and 
on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well  before 
as  afler  with  force  and  arras  at  the  parish  of 
Saint  Giles  aforesaid  in  the  coun^  of  Middle- 
sex aforesaid  maliciously  and  traitorously  did 
consent  and  agree  that  the  said  Jeremiah 
Joyce  John  Augustus  Bonney  John  Home 
Tooke  Thomas  Wardle  Matthew  Moore  John 
Thelwali  John  Baxter  Richard  Hodgson  one 
John  Lovett  one  William  Sharp  and  one  John 
Pearson  should  meet  confer  and  co-operate 
among  themselves  and  together  with  divers 
other lalse  traitors  whose  names  are  to  the 
8sdd  jurors  unknown  for  and  towards  the  call- 
ing and  assembling  such  convention  and 
meeting  as  aforesaid  for  the  traitorous  pur- 
poses aforesaid  and  further  to  fulfil  perfect 
and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked 
treason  and  treasonable  compassings  and  ima^ 

S' nations  aforesaid  they  the  said  Thomas 
ardy  John  Home  Tooke  John  Augustus 
Bonney  Stewart  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce  Thomas 
Wardle  Thomas  Holcroft  John  Richter  Mat- 
thew Moore  John  ThelwalL  Richard  Hodgson 
and  John  Baxter  as  such  false  traitors  as 
aforesaid  together  with  divers  other  false  trai- 
tors whose  names  are  to  the  jurors  afore- 
said imknown  on  the  first  day  of  March  in 
the  thirty-third  year  aforesaid  and  on  divers 
other  days  and  times  as  weli  before  as  after 
with  force  and  arms  at  the  parish  oif  St  Giles 
afbxesakl  in  the  county  of  Mtddleseat  9&T^fi^ 


maliciously  and  traitorously  did  cause  and  pro. 
cure  to  be  made  and  provided  and  did  then 
and  there  maliciously  and  traitorously  consent 
and  agree  to  the  making  and  'providing  of 
divers  arms  and  offensive  weapons  to  wit  guns 
muskets  pikes  and  axes  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  divers  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
in  order  and  to  the  intent  that  the  same  sub' 
jects  should  and  might  unlawfully  forcibly 
and  traitorously  oppose  and  withstand  our  said 
lord  the  king  in  the  due  and  lawful  exercise 
of  his  royal  power  and  authority  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm 
and  should  and  might  unlawfully  forcibly  and 
traitorously  subvert  and  alter  and  aid  and 
assist  in  subverting  and  altering  without  and 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  and  against  the 
will  of  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  the 
legislature  mle  and  government  now  duly  and 
happily  established  m  this  kingdom  and  de- 
pose and  aid  and  assist  in  deposing  our  said 
lord  the  king  from  the  royal  state  title  power 
and  government  of  this  kingdom  and  further 
to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect  their  most 
evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  corn- 
passings  and  imaginations  aforesaid  they  the 
said  Thomas  Hardy  John  Home  Tooke 
John  Augustus  Bonney  Stewart  Kyd  Jere- 
miah Joyce  Thomas  Wardle  Thomas  Hol- 
croft John  Richter  Matthew  Moore  John 
Thelwali  Richard  Hodgson  and  John  Baxter 
as  such  false  traitors  'as  aforesaid  with 
force  and  arms  on  the  said  first  day  o( 
March  in  the  thirty-third  year  aforesaid 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well  be- 
fore as  after  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles  afore- 
said in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid  raa« 
liciously  and  traitorously  did  meet  conspire  con- 
sult and  agree  among  themselves  and  with  di- 
vers other  false  traitors  whose  names  are  to  the 
said  jurors  unknown  to  raise  levy  and  make 
insurrection  rebellion  and  war  within  this 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  against  our  said 
lord  the  king  and  further  to  fulfil  perfect  and 
bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  trea- 
son and  treasonable  compassings  and  imagin- 
ations aforesaid  they  the  said  Thomas  Hardy 
John  Home  Tooke  John  Augustus  Bonney 
Stewart  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce  Inoraas  Wardle 
Thomas  Holcrofl  John  Richter  Matthew 
Moore  John  Thelwali  Richard  Hodgson  and 
John  Baxter  as  such  false  traitors  as  afbresaid 
on  the  said  first  day  of  March  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  days 
and  times  as  well  before  as  af^r  at  the  parish 
of  Saint  Giles  aforesaid  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms  ma- 
liciously and  traitorously  did  meet  conspire 
consult  and  agree  amongst  themselves  and 
together  with  divers  other  false  traitors  whose 
names  are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown  un- 
lawfully wickedly  and  traitorously  to  sub- 
vert and  alter  ana  cause  to  ber  subverted  and 
altered  the  legislature  rale  and  governnient 
now  dulv  and  happily  established  m  this  king- 
dom aivi  to  depose  and  cause  to  be  deposed  our 
said  loid  the  Idng  firom  the  royal  state  title 
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power  and  government  of  this  kingdom  and  ' 
further  to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  enect  their  | 
most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable 
compassings  and  imaginations  aforesaid  and  in 
order  the  more  readily  and  effectually  to  bring 
about  such  subversion  allerationand  deposition 
as  last  aforesaid  they  the  said  Thomas  Hardy 
John  Home  Tooke  John  Augustus  Bonney 
Stewart  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce  Ihomas  Wardle 
Thomas  Uolcroft  John  Richter  Matthew 
Moore  John  Thelwall  liichard  Hodgson  and 
John  Baxter  as  such  false  traitors  as  afore- 
said together  with  divers  other  false  traitors 
whose  names  are  to  the  Jurors  aforesaid  un- 
known on  the  said  first  day  of  March  in  the 
thirty-third  year  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times  as  well  before  as  after  at  the 
parish  of  St  Giles  aforesaid  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  aforesaid  with  force  and  anns  ma- 
liciously and  traitorously  did  prepare  and  com- 
pose and  did  then  and  there  maliciously  and 
traitorously  cause  and  procure  to  be  prepared 
and  composed  divers  books  pamphlets  letters 
declarations  instructions'  resolutions  orders 
addresses  and  writings  and  did  then  and  there 
maliciously  aod  traitorously  publish  and  dis- 
perse and  did  then  and  there  maliciously  and 
traitorously  cause  and  procure  to  be  published 
and  dispersed  divers  other  books  pamphlets 
letters  declarations  instructions  resolutions 
orders  addresses  and  writings  the  said  several 
books  pamphlets  letters  declarations  instruc- 
tions resolutions  orders  addresses  and  writings 
so  respectively  prepared  composed  published 
dispersed  and  caused  to  be  prepared  com- 
posed published  and  dispersed  as  last 
aforesaid  purporting  and  containing  therein 
(amongst  other  things)  incitements  encourage- 
ments and  exhortations  to  move  induce  and 
persuade  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
to  aid  and  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  such 
traitorous  subversion  alteration  and  deposition 
as  last  aforesaid  and  also  containing  therein 
amongst  other  things  information  instructions 
and  cUrections  to  the  subjects  of  our  said 
lord  tlie  king  how  when  and  upon  what  occa- 
sions the  traitorous  purposes  last  aforesaid 
should  and  might  be  carried  into  effect  and  fur- 
ther to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect  their 
most  evil  ana  wicked  treason  amd  treasonable 
compassings  and  imaginations  aforesaid  they 
the  said  Thomas  Hardy  John  Home  Tooke 
John  Augustus  Bonney  Sjewart  Kyd  Jere- 
miah Joyce  Thomas  Wardle  Thomas  Holcrofb 
John  Richter  Matthew  Moore  John  Thelwall 
Richard  Hodgson  and  John  Baxter  as  such 
false  traitors  as  aforesaid  togetlier  with  divers 
other  false  traitors  whose  names  are  to  the 
jurors  aforesaid  unknown  on  the  said  first  day 
of  March  in  the  thirty-third  year  aforesaid 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well 
before  as  after  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles 
aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  afore- 
said with  force  and  arms  maliciously  and 
traitorously  did  procure  and  provide  and 
did  then  and  there  maliciously  and  traitor- 
ously cause  aod   procure  to  be  provided 
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and  did  then  Mmd  there  maliciously  and  trai- 
torously consent  and  agree  to  the  procuring 
and  providing  arms  and  offensive  weapons  (to 
wit)  guns  muskets  pikes  and  axes  therewith 
to  levy  and  wage  war  insurrection  and  rebel-* 
]k>n  against  our  said  lord  the  king  within  thi» 
kingdom  against  the  duty  of  the  allegiance  of 
them  the  said  Thomas  Hardy  John  Home 
Tooke  John  Augustus  Bonney  Stewart  Kyd 
Jeremiah  Joyce  Thomas  Wardle  Thomas 
Holcroft  John  Richter  Matthew  Moore  John 
Thelwall  Richard  Hodgson  and  John  Baxter 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the  now 
kmg  his  crown  and  dignity  and  against  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and 
provided. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  stated  to  the  Court; 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners,  it  was  their  intention  the  pri- 
soners should  be  tried  separately-  It  was 
therefore  his  intention  to  proceed  first  on  the 
trial  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

At  the  request  of  the  prisoners'  coimflel, 
the  Court  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  October  the 
2&th. 


Sessions  House  in  ike  Old  Bailey,  Tuesday ^  Oc* 
tober  88/A. 

Present,— Lord  chief  justice  Eyre;  lord 
chief  baron  Macdonald;  Mr.  baron  Hotham: 
Mr.  justice  Buller;  Mr.  justice  Grose;  and 
others  his  majesty's  justices,  &c. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown, — Mr.  Attorney  Ge- 
neral [Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  lord  BldonL 
— Mr.  Solicitor  General  [Sir  John  Mitfordy 
afterwards  lord  Redesdale],— Mr.  Serjeant 
Adair, — Mr.  Bearcroft, — Mr.  Bower,— Mr. 
Law  [afterwards  lord  Ellenborough], — Mr. 
Garrow,  [afterwards  a  baron  of  the  court  of 
Exchequer], — Mr.  Wood  [afterwards  a  baron 
of  the  court  ofExcheauer.J 

Solicitor, — Joseph  White,  esq.  solicitor  for 
the  affairs  of  his  majesty's  treasury. 

Counsel  for  the  Prisoner. — ^The  hon.  Thomas 
Erskine,  [afterwards  lord  Erskine],  —  Mr. 
Gibbs  [afterwards  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
court  or  Common  Pleas]. 

Assistant  Counsel.  —  Mr.  Dampier,  [after- 
wards a  judge  of  the  court  of  King's-bench]. 
— Mr.  Felix  Vaughan. — Mr.  Gurney. 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  George  and  Romaine 
William  Clarkson,  of  Essex  street. 

The  court  being  opened  and  Thomas  Hardy 
set  to  the  bar,  the  jurors  returned  by  the  she- 
riff were  called  over. 

Major  Rhode,  esq.  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
Thomas  Martin,  oilman,  not  a  freeholder  of 

the  county  of  Middlesex. 
George  Jefferys,  jeweller,  not  a  freeholder. 
Hush  French,  esq.  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
Robert  Mellish,  ship-builaer,  challenged  by 

the  prisoner. 
William  Harwood,  esq.  challenged  by  the 

crown.      .  ''- 
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James  Hagarth,  esq.  ebdkaged  "^  (b6  prS- 

soner. 
Robert  Lewis,  esq.  excased  on  aooount  of  iE- 


Jolin  Walker,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

George  Wade,  stock-broker,  challenged  by 
the  crown, 

Thomas  Buck,  esq.  sworn. 

Thomas  Ayliffe,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri« 
soner. 

Thomas  Wood,  esq.  sworn. 

Mark  Hudson,  esq.  challensed  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Mandeil,  gent,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Henry  Bullock,   brewer,  challenged  by  the 

•     crown. 

John  Powscy,  carpenter  and  surveyor,  chal- 
lenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Qeorge  Canes,  esq.  challenged  by  the  prisoner^ 

Thomas  Rnodes,  cow-keeper,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Edward  Helme,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Jeffecy  Holmes,  esq.  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Wtl&iaaFraser,  esq.  sworn. 

Apsley  Pellat.  ironmonger,  not  a  freeholder. 

Hugh  Reynelds,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Thomas  Harrison,  cow-keeper,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Baniei  Cosset,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Bichard  Meaux,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Dicker  Saunders,  esq.  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers. 

Cawert  Clapham,  gent,  not  a  freeholder. 

John  Leader,  gent,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Guest,  esq.  excused  on  account  of  ilUiess. 

Charles  Fourdrmier,  stationer,  nota  freeholder; 

Adun  Steinmetz,  biscuitrbaker. 
Mr.  Attorney  General. — Are  you  a  natural 

bom  subject  ? 
Mr.  Steinme^f.— Yes.-— Sworn. 

Alexander  Baxter,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Kichard  Child,  distiller,  not  a  freeholder. 

Jeremiah  Biakeman,  timber  merchant,  chal- 
lenged by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  Kiiby  Cox,  esq.   challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Richard  Hunt,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

James  Payne,  esq.  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Newell  Connop,  distiller,  sworn. 

John  Mercer,  mealman,  sworn. 

John  Rixon,  cooper,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Thomas  Sayer,  esq.  sworn. 

Richard  Csjter,  esq.  sworn. 

Edward  Hale,  gent,  challenged  by  the  pri- 

'   floner. 

George  Fillingliam,  esq.  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Samuel  Rudge,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

William  Perry,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
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Richard  Cough,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 


Joshua  Brookes,  dealer  in  birds,  not  a  free- 
holder. 
Thomas  Lawrence,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 
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Thomas  Skipp  DyofI  BockneP,  esq.  challeng- 
ed by  the  prisoner. 

John  Blackburn,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Samuel  Mills,  weaver, 
Mr.  Mi//f  — My  father  lef%  in  his  will  all 

his  estate  to  my  brother  and  me,  and  ap- 
pointed trustees,  and  we  are  not  by  the  willj 

to  be  of  a^e  till  we  are  thirty-five. 

Joseph  Bird,  esq.  not  a  freeholder  of  Middles- 
sex. 

Thomas  Powell,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri* 
soner. 

William  Emerson,  esq.  not  a  fireeholder. 

James  Cook,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Nathaniel  Stonard,  brewer,  sworn. 

Joseph  Mawley,  gent,  nota  freeholder. 

Thomas  Allen,  brewer,  challenged  by  the  pri-' 
soner.  , 

John  Baker,  esq.  challenged  by  the  prisoner.     I 

William  Row,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

James  Smith,  esq.  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Bryan  Marshall,  gent,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Joseph  Nicoll,  sentleroan  fanner,  sworiK 

Thomas  Bird,  (ustilier,  not  »  freeholder. 

Robert  Vincent^  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

David  Roberts,  esq^  challenged  by  the  pri*" 
soner. 

George  Brooks,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

William  Arnold,  esq.  not  a  freehokler* 

Thomas  Nixon,  esq.  not  a  freeholder* 

Thomas  Smith,  esq.  challenged   by  the  pri^ 
soner. 

John  Charringlon,  esq.  sworn. 

George  Rigby,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Thomas  Allen,  esi].  challenged   by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Andrew  Burt,  esq.  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Charles  Smith,  distiller,   challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Archibald  Paxton,  wine  merchant,  challenged 
by  the  prisoner* 

Ralph  Keddy,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

John  Harsley,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

William  NieoU,  farmer,  challenged  by  die 
prisoner. 

Edward  Franklin,  farmer  excused  on  account 
of  illness. 

Michael  Henley,  coal  meichan^  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

John  Thompson,  brewer,  challenged  by^  die 
prisoner. 

Joseph  Ainslie,  esq.  9wom« 

THE  JUKT. 

Thomas  Buck,  Thomas  Si^^r, 

Thonxas  Wood,  Bichard  Carteiv 

William  Fraser,  Nathaniel  Stonard^ 

Adam  SteinmetK,  Joseph  Nichol,     4 

Newell  Connop,  John  Chacrington, 

John  lyiercer,  Joseph  Ainslie. 

Ms.  Tkmna$  SheUan  (clerk  of  the  aifugns}. 
Thomas  Hardy,  hold  up  your  hand. 

Gentlemoi  of  the  Jury,  the  prisoner,  Tho- 
mas  Hardy,  stands  indicted^  tofietber  with 
John  Home  Tooke,  &c^Heie  tks  Clerk  of 
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Arraigns  read  the  Indictment].— Upon  this 
indictment  he  hath  heen  arraigned,  and  upon 
his  arraignment  hath  pleaded  not  guilty,  and 
for  his  trial  hath  put  himself  upon  God  and 
the  country,  whicL  country  you  are.  Your 
charge  is,  to  inquire  whether  he  be  guilty  of 
the  high  treason  whereof  he  stands  indicted^ 
or  not  piilty.  If  you  find  him  guilty,  you 
are  to  inquire  wliat  eoods  or  chattels,  lands 
or  tenements,  he  had  at  the  time  of  the 
liigh  treason  committed,  or  at  any  time  since. 
If  you  find  him  not  {piilty,  you  are  to  inquire 
whether  he  fled  for  it ,  if  you  find  that  he 
did  flv  for  it,  you  shall  inquire  of  his  goods 
and  cliattels  as  if  you  hao  found  him  guilty. 
If  you  find  him  not^ilty,  and  that  he  £d  not 
fly  for  it,  say  so,  ana  no  more,  and  hear  your 
evidence. 

The  Indictment  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Attotne^Oenaral  (sir  John  Scott), — 
May  it  please  your  Lordship  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury ; — In  the  course  of  stating  what  I 
have  to  offer  to  your  must  serious  attention 
in  this  great  and  weishty  cause,  affectiaff,  as 
it  certainly  does,  the  dearest  interests  orthe 
community,  affecting  as  you  will  remember 
thro^ghout  this  busmess,  every  interest  which 
can  be  valuable  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  I 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  call  that  anxi- 
ous attention  to  the  different  parts  of  the  1% 
dictment  which  has  just  been  opened  to  you. 
I  forbear  to  do  so  at  this  moment,  because  I 
think  that  attention  will  be  more  usefully, 
both  with  respect  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
prisoner,  given  and  required  in  another  part 
of  what  I  am  to  address  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  the  prisoner,  who  is  before  you, 
stands  charsed  (to  state  the  indictment  gene- 
tally)  with  tne  offence  of  compassing  his  ma- 
jesty's death ;  he  was  committed  upon  that 
charg^e  by  his  majesty's  privy  council :  I  will 
explain  to  you  presently  why  I  state  this  and 
the  following  facts.  In  consequence  of  the 
apprehension  of  this  prisoner,  of  several 
others  charged  by  this  indictment,  and  of 
others  whose  names  do  not  occur  in  this  in- 
dictment, proceedings  of  some  notorietv  were 
had  in  parliament,  and  an  act  passed,  em- 
powering his  majesty  to  detain  such  persons 
as  he  suspected  were  conspinng  against  his 
government.  That  act  has  assert^,  that  a 
traitorous  and  detestable  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  for  subverting  the  existing  laws  and 
government  of  the  country,  and  for  introduc- 
ing that  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
which  had  so  fatally  prevailed  in  France ;  the 
act,  upon  the  spur  of  the  emergency,  which  it 
contemplated,  authorized  the  detention  with- 
out bail,  roainprize,  or  discharge,  of  the  per- 
sons then  in  prison  for  high  treason,  or  trea- 
sonable practices,  or  who  should  afterwards 
be  committed,  for  high  treason  or  treasonable 
practices,  by  warrants  from  the  privy  council 
or  secretary  of  state,  until  the  first  of  Fehni- 
ary,  i?g5. 

Gentlemen,  this  'measure,  which  did  not 
suspend  the  operatbn  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
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aet,  that  great  palladhim  of  English  liberty^ 
but  with  reference  to  particular  persons,  un- 
der particular  commitments,  for  particular 
offences,  is  a  measure  never  adoptea  in  this 
country  by  parliament  but  in  cases,  in  which  it 
is  understood,  after  giving  all  possible  atten- 
tion to  secure  the  right  of  the  subiect  from 
being  broken  in  upon,  to  be  of  the  last  possi- 
hie  necessity,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly 
put  in  force,  in  the  best  of  tiroes,  in  such 
cases,  where  the  wisdom  of  parliament  appre- 
hended that  it  was  matter  of  their  dutv  to 
I>rovide  that  the  nation  should  part  with  its 
iberly  for  a  while,  that  it  might  not  lose  it 
for  ever. 

Gentlemen,  appearing  before  you  this  day 
in  discharge  of  tnat  duty,  which  I  have  been 
commanded  to  execute  and  the  execution  of 
wluch  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, you  will  collect  from  the  fact  that 
I  do  appear  here  this  day,  that,  according 
to  the  true  constitutional  meaning  of  such 
an  act  of  parliament,  it  is  not  that  the  trial 
of  such  persons  shall  be  delayed  during  the 
period  of  the  suspension  of  the  act,  but 
that  the  act  shall,  with  reference  to  the  time 
of  trial,  be  allowed,  in  the  right  execution 
of  it,  an  operation  only  to  that  extent  in 
which  the  aue  consideration  of  the  public 
safety,  tempered  with  a  due  attention  to  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  subject,  may  require. 

Gentlemen,  the  proceedings  of  the  legisla- 
lature  having  been  such  as  I  have  stated  to 
you,  his  migesty,  constitutionally  advised  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duty,  as  the  great  conser- 
vator of  the  public  peace,  direct^  a  commis- 
sion to  issue  to  inquire  whether  any  such  trea- 
sons, as  the  presumption  of  such  a  traitorous 
conspiracy  must  necessarily  suppose  to  have 
existed,  had  been  committed  by  anv  persons, 
and  by  whom.  In  the  execution  of  the  duties 
of  that  commission,  a  grand  jury  of  this  coun- 
ty, upon  their  oaths,  have  declared  that  there 
is  ground  of  charge  agsunstthe  person  at  th^ 
bar,  and  against  others,  sufficient  to  call  upon 
them,  in  a  trial  to  be  had  before  you,  their 
country,  to  answer  to^  an  accusation  of  high 
treason,  in  compassing  his  msyesty*s  death. 

Gentlemen,  1  have  stated  these  circum- 
stances, that  I  may  convey  to  you.  in  as 
strong  terms  as  I  can  express  it,  this  observa- 
tion, that,  as  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
ought  to  have  had  (and  I  am  persuaded,  from 
the  deliberation  which  they  gave  the  sulyect, 
that  they  had)  no  influence  upon  the  judicial 
mind  of  the  grand  inquest,  neither  ought  these 
progeedings  to  affect  your  inquiries,  or  to  in- 
duce you  to  any  determination,  which  you  are 
to  make  upon  the  issue,  which  you  are  now^ 
sworn  to  try. 

Gentiemen,  there  is  no  one  circumstance  of 
any  proceedings  before  parliament,  with  re- 
ference to  which  you  ousht  to  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  influenced  in  me  trial  of  this  is- 
sue. It  is  obvious  that  such  proceedings,  as 
were  had  in  parliament,  providing  for  great 
emergencies^  may  be  required  and  autho- 
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Tizcd  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, even  in  cases  in  which  a  grand  JU17  might 
not^  upon  any  thing  that  could  be  offered  to 
their  consideration,  be  justified  in  finding  a 
bill :  it  is  much  more  obvious,  that,  in  a  pro- 
ceeding before  you,  a  consideration  of  the  wis- 
dom and  propriety  of  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  not  called  for. 

You  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will 
consider  the  prisoner  as  standing  before  you 
in  full  possession  of  an  absolute  right  to  the 
presumption  of  innocence,  notwithstanding 
he  is  charged  with  guilt  by  this  indictment, 
as  you  will  hear,  except  so  far  as  that  presump- 
tion is  met  bv  the  single  simple  fact,  that  he  has 
been  accused  by  a  grand  jury  of  his  country. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  conclude  these  general 
observations,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  if  there  has  been  any 
thing  that  has  fallen  under  your  observation, 
by  act  or  publication — any  attempt  to  make 
any  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  this  day  impanelled  to  try  this  great  cause, 
to  disparage  tnat  advice,  which,  under  the 
most  responsible  sanction,  may  be  ^ven  you 
in  matter  of  law,  to  work  in  your  minds  any 
prejudice  either  against  the  prisoner,  or  on 
the  prisoner's  behsuf ;  on  the  one  hand  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  your  integrity  will  be  secu- 
rity to  the  public,  that  you  will  not  permit 
any  attempt  of  that  kind  to  have  any  opera^ 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
I  am  equally  sure  that  I  need  not  ask  from  an 
English  jury,  that  thev  would  permit  no  such 
attemnt  to  prejudice  tnem  agamst  the  prison- 
er at  tne  bar, — no,  not  even  an  injudicious  or 
ill  executed  attempt,  to  influence  them  in  his 
favour. 

Gentlemen,  in  order  to  understand  the  law 
of  treason,  and  the  indictment,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  first  to  state  to  you  the  character 
which  I  apprehend  the  king,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  whose  person  and  government  the 
statute  in  question  was  made,  has  in  the 
state  and  constitution  of  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  the  power  of  the  state,  by 
'  which  I  mean  the  power  of  makins  laws,  and 
enforcing  the  execution  of  them  when  made, 
is  vestedin  the  kin^ ;  enacting  laws,  in  the 
one  case,  that  is,  in  his  legislative  character,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  the  Commons 
in  parliament  assembled,  assembled  according 
to  the  law  and  constitutional  custom  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  the  other  case,  executing  the  laws, 
when  made,  in  subservience  to  the  laws  so 
made,  and  with  the  advice,  which  the  law  and 
the  constitution  have  assigned  to  him  in  al- 
most every  instance,  in  which  they  have  called 
.  upon  him  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject. 
Tne  king's  authority,  under  the  check  of  con- 
stitutional andlegalprovisionsandlimitations, 
convenes  and  regulates  the  duration  and  ex- 
istence of  parliament,  convening  those  whom, 
according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, he  18  bound  to  convene.  The  king,  in 
his  parliament,  sitting  in  hia  royal  iK>liticai 
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capacity,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  there 
assembled,  form  the  great  body  politic  of  the 
kingdom,  by  which  is  exercised  sovereign  aip 
thority  in  legislation.  Gentlemen,  whilst  tiic 
present  law,  the  present  constitutbn,  and  pre- 
sent government  of  Great  Britain,  exist,  na 
law  can  be  made  but  by  that  authority ;  no 
legislative  power  can  he  created  against  the 
wUl,  and  in  defiance  of  that  authority.  Whe- 
ther in  any,  or  in  what  circumstances,  an  at- 
tempt to  create  such  a  power  is  a  treason  for- 
bidaen  by  the  statute  of  the  26th  of  Edward 
Srd,  I  propose  to  examine  presently. 

Gentlemen,  as  in  the  king  the  power  of 
legislation  is  vested,  as  well  as  the  executiTe 
power  of  the  state,  to  be  exercised  with  con- 
sent and  advice,  to  be  exercised  according  to 
those  laws,  wliich  are  the  birthright  and  in- 
heritance of  the  subject,  having  upon  him 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  community; 
to  him,  in  return,  the  allegiance  of  evenr  in- 
dividual is,  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
due ;  that  allesiance,  by  which  the  subject  is 
bound,  in  the  language  of  the  statutes  of  this 
countiy,  to  defend  him  <<  against  all  traitorous 
conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever,  which 
shall  be  made  against  bis  person,  his  crown, 
or  his  dignity." 

Gentlemen,  to  ascertain  to  whom  this  care 
and  protection  is  committed — ^to  ascertann  to 
whom  this  allegiance  is  due,  the  breach  of 
which,  according  to  the  venerable  lord  Hale, 
constitutes  high  treason,  is  necessary  to  the 
peace  of  the  community — to  ascertain  and  to 
define  accurately  what  constitutes  a  breach 
of  that  allegiance,  is  essentially  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  security  of  all  that  our  an- 
cestors have  claimed,  demanded,  and  insisted 
upon,  as  the  ancient,  undoubted  rights  and 
liberties  of  our  country. 

Gentlemen,  the  former  of  these  objects  is 
secured  by  the  law  and  constitutional  castom 
of  England ;  that  law  which  alike  secures  to 
you  every  right,  whether  it  be  a  right  of  per- 
son or  ot  property.  It  has  made  the  crown, 
which  his  majesty  wears,  hereditary  (and  I 
beg  your  attention  to  that),  subject  to  limi- 
tation by  parliament.  The  latter  object  has 
been  most  anxiously  secured  by  the  statute 
referred  to  in  the  indictment,  which  brings 
forward  the  charge,  the  truth  of  which  you 
are  now  to  try. 

Gentlemen,  the  king  having  this  hereditary 
crown,  the  law  and  constitution  have  also  as- 
certained his  duties — those  duties,  which  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him  to  execute,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  subject,  in  the  execution  of  which 
duties  they  have  aided  him  with  counsel,  and 
in  consideration  of  which  duties  they  have 
clothed  him  with  dignity,  and  vested  him 
with  high  prerogatives.  With  respect  to  the 
duties  of  the  king,  they  attach  upon  him  the 
instant  he  becomes  such  ;  from  the  moment 
that  his  titie  accrues,  in  the  same  instant  the 
dutv  of  allegiance  (the  breach  of  which  is 
high  treason)  attaches  io  it ;  he  recognizes 
these  as  his  duties  in  that  oath,  to  which, 
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throughout  this  business,  I  must  aj;un  call 
your  attentioD,  in  thai  oath  which  he  is  bound 
to  take  upon  him,  at  bis  coronation,  bv  which 
he  promises  and  swears ''  to  govern  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country/'  mark  the  words,  gentle- 
men, "  according  to  the  ttatutet  in  parliament 
agreed  upon^  and  the  laws  and  custonu  of  the 
same ;  tnat  to  his  pQwer  he  will  cause  law  in 
justice  and  mercy  to  be  administered ;  that 
he  will  maintain  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
true  profession  of  religion  establisl^edby  law.'' 

Gentlemen,  this  oath,  stated  by  that  great 
and  venerable  constitutional  judge,  Mr. 
Justice  Foster^  to  be  a  solemn  anua  public 
recognition,  not  only  of  the  duties  of  the 
king,  but  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
people,  impose th  upon  him  (and  throuzhout 
this  case  it  cannot  oe  too  strongly  recollected 
that  it  imposeth  upon  him)  the  most  sacred 
obligation  to  govern  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  %n  parliament  agreed  upon,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same, 
and  no  other. 

Gentlemen,  addressing  this  Court,  which 
is  a  court  of  law,  in  which  you,  the  jury,  are 
sworn  to  make  a  true  deliverance  according 
to  the  law  of  England,  can  I  impress  it  too 
strongly  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  by  possi- 
bility— not  by  possibility^that  the  king  can, 
consistently  with  his  oath,  and  with  the  an- 
tecedent duty  jecognized  in  the  explicit  en- 
peement,  the  terms  of  which  you  have  heard, 
either  act,  or  permit  himself  to  act,  as  kine 
according  to  any  rules  of  government,  formea 
by  anv  bodies  of  men,  assuming  any  charac- 
ter, functions,  or  situations,  those  rules  of 
government  beine  meant  to  operate  as  laws, 
the  statutes  agreeaupon  in  parliament,  and  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  same,  only  excepted  f 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow,  as  a 
necessary  conclusion  from  the  reasoning  to 
be  addressed  to  a  court  of  law,  not  only  that 
those,  who  conspire  to  remove  the  king  out 
of  the  government  altogether,  but  that  those 
who  conspire  to  remove  him,  unless  he  will 
govern  the  people  according  to  laws,  which 
are  not  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  upon, 
and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same,  or  as 
the  head  of  a  government  framed  and  modi- 
fied by  any  authority  not  derived  from  that 
parliament,  do  conspire  to  depose  him  from 
that  royal  state,  title,  power,  and  government, 
which  the  indictment  mentions,  and  to  sub- 
vert and  alter  the  rule  and  government  now 
established  in  these  kingdoms.  He  ought  not 
so  to  govern — I  say  he  cannot  so  govern— he 
is  bound  to  resist  such  a  project  at  the  hazard 
of  all  its  consequences ;  he  must  resist  the 
attempt ;  resistance  necessarily  produces  de- 
position, it  endangers  his  life. 

Gentlemen,  to  that  king,  upon  whom  these 
duties  attach,  the  law  and  constitution,  for 
the  better  execution  of  them,  have  assigned 
various  counsellors,  and  responsible  advisers : 
they  have  clothed  him,  under  various  consti- 
tutional checks  and  restrictions,  with  various 
attributes  and  prerogatives^  as  necessary  for 
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the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  civil  li. 
berties  of  the  people :  they  ascribe  to  him 
sovereignty,  imperial  dignity,  and  perfection : 
and  be^ise  the  rule  ana  government,  as  es- 
tablished in  this  kingdom,  cannot  exist  for  a 
moment  without  a  person  filling  that  office, 
and  able  to  execute  all  the  duties  from  time 
to  time,  which  I  have  now  stated,  they  as- 
cribe to  him  also  that  he  never  ceases  to  exist.- 
In  foreign  aflairs,  the  delegate  and  represen- 
tative of  his  people,  he  msLkes  war  and  peace, 
leagues  and  treaties :  In  domestic  concerns, 
he  has  prerogatives,  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  supreme  legislature;  the  prerogative  of 
raising  fleets  and  armies :  he  is  tlie  fountain 
of  justice,  bound  to  administer  it  to  his  peo- 
ple, because  it  is  due  to  them ;  the  great  con- 
servator of  public  peace,  bound  to  maintain 
and  vindicate  it ;  every  where  present,  that 
these  duties  may  no  where  fail  of  being  dis- 
charged; the  fountain  of  honour,  office,  and 
privilege ;  the  arbiter  of  domestic  commerce, 
the  head  of  the  national  church. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought 
to  mispend  your  time  in  stating  thus  much, 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  fact,  that 
such  is  the  character,  that  such  are  the  duties, 
that  such  are  the  attributes  and  preroo;atives 
of  the  kin^  in  this  country  (all  existmg  for 
the  protection,  security,  and  happiness  of  the 
people  in  an  established  form  of^ government), 
accounts  for  the  just  anxiety,  bordering  upon 
iealousy,  with  which  the  law  watches  over 
nis  person — accounts  for  the  fact  that,  in 
every  indictment,  the  compassing  or  imagin- 
ing his  destruction,  or  deposition,  seems  to 
be  considered  as  necessarily  co-existing  with 
an  intention  to  subvert  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment established  in  the  country :  it  is  a  pur- 
pose to  destroy  and  to  depose  Aim,  in  whom  the 
supreme  power,  rule,  and  government,  under 
constitutional  checks  and  limitations,  is 
vested,  and  by  whom,  with  consent  and  ad* 
vice  in  some  cases,  and  with  advice  in  all 
cases,  the  exercise  of  this  constitutional  power 
is  to  be  carried  on. 

Gentlemen,  this  language,  the  tenor  and 
charge  of  every  indictment,  is  most  clearly 
expressed  by  lord  IJale,  when  he  says  that 
high  treason  is  an  offence  more  immediately 
against  the  person  and  government  of  tlie 
king :  I  cannot  state  it  more  strongly  to  you, 
or  from  an  authority,  the  authenticity  of 
which  will  be  less  questioned  by  those  who 
are  to  defend  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  than 
when  I  state  to  you  the  language  of  one  of 
the  counsel  for  lord  George  Gordon  upon  the 
last  trial  for  high  treason :  indeed  it  is  no 
more  than  what  follows  the  law  of  England 
as  delivered  by  all  those  great  lawyers,  whose 
authority,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  be  at- 
tempted to  be  shaken  in  the  course  of  this  • 
trial,  when  it  states  this  principle  thus: — 
'*  To  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
king,  such  imagination  or  purpose  of  the 
mind,  visible  only  to  its  great  Author,  being 
manifested  by  some  open  act,  an  institution 
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obviously  directed  not  only  to  the  secnrity  ot 
his  natural  person,  but  to  the  stability  of  the 
government,  the  life  of  the  prince  being  so 
interwoven  with  the  constitution  of  the  state 
that  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  one  is  justly 
held  to  be  a  rebellious  conspiracy  against  the 
other/** 

Gentlemen,  it  will  he  my  duty  to  state  to 
you  presently  what  is   in    law  an   attempt 
stgainst  the  life  of  the  king.    It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  when  tbe  ancient  law  of  England, 
— and  I  would  beg  your  attention  to  what 
I   am    now    stating    to    you, — that  when 
the  ancient  law  ot  England  was  changed, 
which,  even  in  the  case  of  a  subject,  held  the 
intent  to  kill  homicide,- as  well  as,  in  the  case 
of  the  king,  the  intent  to  kill  or  depose,  with- 
out the  fact,  where  a  measure  was  taken  to 
effectuate  the  intent,  treason,  with  a  difference 
however  as  to  the  nature  of  the  acts  deemed 
sufficient,  in  the  one  case,  or  in  the  other,  to 
manifest  the  one  or  the  other  intent,  that  to 
use  the  words  of  a  great  and  venerable  autho- 
rity, I  mean  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  "  it  was  with 
great  propriety  that  the  statute  of  treason 
retained  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  its  full  extent 
in  the  case  of  the  king.    In  the  case  of  him," 
says  he,  ^  whose  life  must  not  be  endangered, 
because  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by  treasona- 
ble practices,  without  involving  a  nation  in 
blood  and  confusion:  levelled  at  him,  the 
stroke  is  levelled  at  the  public  tranquillity ."t 
Gentlemen,  that  it  may  be  fully  understood 
what  it  is  that  I  have  to  contend  for  in  the 
course  of  this  trial,  I  put  you  in  mind  again 
that  I  have  before  stated,  that,  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  security  of  individuals, 
not  less  necessary  to  the  security  of  individuals, 
than  it  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
nation  which  they  compose,  that  the  person 
and  government  of  the  king  should  be  thus 
defended ;  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  security 
of  the  subject,  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
the  crime  of  high  treason  should  not  be  inde- 
terminate, that  It  should  not  be  unascertained, 
or  undefined,  either  in  the  law  itself,  or  in  the 
construction  to  be  made  of  that  law. 

Gentlemen,  this  necessity  is  not  to  be  col- 
lected merely  in  this  country  from  reasoning, 
though  it  may  obviously  enough  be  collected 
from  reasoning ;  the  experience  of  your  ances- 
tors has  informed  you,  I  admit  it,  and  I  beg 
to  press  it  upon  your  attention,  as  much  as 
any  man  in  this  court  can  press  it  upon  your 
attention,  the  experience  of  your  ancestors 
has  informed  you,  in  the  just  and  bitter  com- 
plaints which  are  to  be  found  in  their  annals, 
of  the  periods,  in  which  no  man  knew  how 
he  ought  to  behave  himself,  to  do,  speak,  or 
say,  lor  doubt  of  pains  of  treason, — in  the 
Smxiety  with  which  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd 
reserved  the  judgment  of  all  treasons  not 
there  expressly  specified—"  that  the  justices 

•  See  Vol.  21,  p.  589  of  tliis  Collection. 
+  Sec  Foster's  Crown  Law,   discourse  1, 
chap.  1,  sec.  2,  p.  194, 195,  el  of  ir9«. 
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should  tarry  without  going  to  judgment  of  the 
treason,  till  the  cause  be  showed  and  declared 
before  the  king  and  his  parliament ;"— in  the 
expressive  language,  which  your  ancestors 
have  used,  when  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  Edward  were  first  mtroduced  into  the  code 
of  law  under  which  we  live,  and  of  those 
statutes,  by  which  treasons  were  brought 
back  to  the  provisions  of  that  statute,  me 
experience  of  yoiir  ancestors,  thus  handed 
down  to  you,  has  demonstrated  this  necessity. 
I  admit  too  (and  my  treating  the  subject  thus 
hi  the  outset  may  ultimately  save  your  time! 
that  before  the  statute  was  made,  upon  which 
the  indictment  proceeds,  the  security  of  the 
subject  was  not  sufficiently  provided  for.  I 
admit  that  security  is  not  sufficiently  provided 
for  now,  if  construction  can  be  allowed  to 
give  an  exposition  to  the  statute,  which  the 
legislature  did  not  intend  it  should  receive. 

Gentlemen,  upon  each  of  these  heads  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  youvrith 
some,  and  but  with  a  few  observations. 

That  the  law  of  treason  should  be  deter- 
minate and  certain,  thoiigh  clearly  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  subject,  is  not  more 
necessary  for  their  security,  than  that  there 
should  be  a  law  of  treason,  and  that  this  law 
should  be  faithfully,  duly,  and  firmly  exe- 
cuted. 

Gentlemen,  every  state  must  have  some 
form  or  regimen  of  government;  in  other 
words,  it  must  determine  by  whom,  and  undei 
what  modifications,  the  sovereign  power  is  to 
be  exercised  in  the  country  ;  lor  no  govern- 
ment can  exist,  unless  this  power  is  placed 
Somewhere :  and  the  attempt  to  subvert  that 
power  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  an 
attempt  to  subvert  the  established  govern- 
ment. It  is  of  necessity  that  an  attempt  of 
this  sort  should  be  guarded  a^nst,  by  severer 
penalties  than  offences,  which  being  breaches 
of  particular  laws,  do  not  endanger  the  very 
existence  of  the  state  itself,  which  do  not 
involve,  in  the  destruction  of  the  state,  the 
destruction  of  all  laws,  but  which  leave  the 
law,  though  violated  in  particular  cases,  suffi- 
cient, in  general  cases,  for  the  protection  of 
the  personal  security,  the  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  subject. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  also  the  reasoning  of 
that  great  judge,  whose  name  I  before  men- 
tioned to  you,  my  lord  Hale : — "  The  great- 
ness of  the  offence,"  he  says,  "and  the 
severity  of  the  punishment,  is  upon  these 
reasons: — First,  because  the  safety,  peace, 
and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  is  highly  con- 
cerned in  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
person,  digbity,  and  government  of  the  king, 
and  therefore  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  have 
given  all  possible  security  to  the  king's  person 
and  government,  and  under  the  severest 
penalties."* 

Gentlemen,  to  describe  this  great  offence 
with  precision  and  accuracy,  was  what  the 

*  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  part  1,  chap.  10. 
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legislature  in  Bdwurd's  thhe  proposed,  wtien 
they  enacted  the  sacred  statute  upon  which 
this  indictment  is  fonnded ;  that  statute  was 
ttmde  for  the  more  precise  definition  of  this 
crime,  which,  by  the  common  law,  had  not 
been  sufficiently  extended,  and  **  the  plain 
tinextended  letter  of  it,*'  you  will  mark  the 
t7ords,  **  the  plain  unextended  letter  of  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
]>erson  and  honour  of  the  sovereign;"  but  not 
only  to  the  person  and  honour  of  the  sove- 
reign, but  **  an  adequate  security  to  the  lawt 
committed  to  hit  execution.** 
'  Gentlemen,  in  addressing  a  jury  in  a  court 
of  law,  sworn  to  make  deliverance  according 
to  that  law  which  constitutes  the  court  in 
^hich  they  sit,  there  are  two  propositions, 
"Which  appear  to  tro  to  be  alike  clear : — the 
first  is,  that  I  ought  not,  tliat  I  cannot  dare  to 
call  upon  you  to  say,  that  there  has  been 
committed  under  this  statute  any  oflfenee,  if 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  be  laid  before  you,  by 
plain,  manifest,  authorized  interpretation  of 
the  statute,   do   not   constitute  an  offence 
tinder  it; — if  the  statute  should  seem  to  any 
man,  or  to  you,  not  to  be  a  sufficient  and 
adequate  security  to  the  person  and  honour 
of  the  sovereign,  and  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws,  it  is  nevertheless  all  the  security  which 
the  law  has  authorized  vou  to  give  them,  and 
0od  forbid  that  vou  should  tbink  of  giving 
more.    On  the  other  hand,  you  are  bound  by 
your  oaths,  if  this  law  has  been  violated  in 
fact,   if  the  fact  of  violation  is  proved  by 
evidence,  convincing  in  its  nature,  and  such 
in  its  form  as  the  law  requires  (for  the  law  in 
this  case  requires  not  only  convincing,  but 
formal  evidence),  then  yoii  are  bound  to  give 
to  the  person  and  honour  of  the  sovereign, 
atid  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  that  protec- 
tion, which  a  verdict,  asserting;  in  substance 
that  the  statute  has  been  violate,  would  give, 
und  which  the  statute  intended  should  be 
given. 

Oentletnen,  men  of  honour  and  of  con 
Science,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  oath 
which  they  have  taken,  must  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  judging  of  the  same  facts, 
by  the  same  law,  whatever  their  principles  of 
eovernment  may  be,  unless  they  differ  upon 
Vic  effect  of  the  facts  laid  before  them.  In  the 
trial  of  a  person,  whose  name  I  shall  have 
abundant  reason  to  mention  to  you  in  the 
course  of  this  proceeding,  I  mean  the  author 
bf  the  Rights  of  Man,  charged  with  a  libel 
against  the  monarchy  of  the  country,  it  was 
judiciously,  truly,  justly,  and  strongly  ad- 
mitted in  effect,  that,  if  the  jury  had  been 
composed  (if  there  are  twelve  such  men  in 
this  country)  of  republicans,  wishing  to  over- 
tcurii  the  jgoverument  of  the  country,  yet 
administering  the  law  of  England,  in  a  court 
of  English  law,  if  they  were  convinced  that 
the  crnne  had,  according  to  that  law,  been 
committed,  no  man  would  have  the  audacity 
to  say  that  they. could  be  capable  of  that 
trime  against  the  public,  to  think   for  a 


itiomebt  of  not  coming  to  the  conchiaon, 
which  the  facts  called  tor,  according  to  the 
law  by  which  they  were  sworn  to  decide  upon 
the  matter  before  them.* 

Gentlemen,  the  statute  upon  which  this 
indictment  proceeds,  is  to  the  following  effect : 
—it  states  {and  it  states  most  truly),  ^  that 
divers  oproions  had  been  had  before  this 
time,**  that  is,  the  «5th  Edward  Srd, "  in  what 
Case  treason  should  be  said,  and  in  what  not : 
the  king,  at  the  request  or  the  Lords  and  of 
the  Commons,  hath  made  a  declaration  in  the 
manner  as  hereafter  followeth,  that  is  to  say, 
when  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  our  lord  the  king,  or  of  our  lady  his 
queen,  or  of  their  eldest  son  and  heir;  or  if  a 
man  do  violate  the  king's  com|>anion,  or  the 
king's  eldest  daughter,  unmarried,  or  the  wife 
of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir ;  or  if  a  man 
do  levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in  his 
tealm,  or  be  vlherent  to  the  king's  enemies 
in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort 
in  the  realm  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be 
provably  attainted" — by  which  words  I  under- 
stand be  attainted  by  evidence,  that  dearly 
and   forcibly  satisfies   the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  those  who  are  to  try  the  fact— 
'^  attainted  of  open  deed  by  people  of  their 
condition,*' — then  there  is  this,  to  which  you 
will  be  liound  to  ^ve  your  attention  for  the 
sake  of  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  the  interests  of  both  being  blended 
in  tnis   great   cause; — ^'^  and  because   that 
many  other  like  cases  of  treason  may  happen 
in  time  to  come,  which  a  man  cannot  tunk 
nor  declare  at  this  present  time,  it  is  accorded 
that,  if  any  other  case,   supposed   treason^ 
which  is  not  above  specified,  doth  happen 
before  any  justices,  the  justices  shall  tarry 
without  any  going  to  judgment  of  the  treason 
till  the  cause  be  showed  and  declared  before 
the    kins   and   his   parliament,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  judged  treason,  or  other  felony." 

Gentlemen,  f  desire  to  point  out  here,  in 
the  most  marked  way  in  which  I  can  state  it; 
the  anxiety,  with  which  the  |Mirliament 
wished  to  preserve  to  itself  the  judgments  of 
treasons,  not  beins  the  specified  treasons  in 
the  statute,  but  oeing  like  treasons,  those 
which,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  might  be  said 
to  be  treason.  Tbey  would  not  trust  the  sub- 
jects of  the  country  in  the  hand  of  any  court 
of  justice  upon  that  point  I  mark  the  cir« 
cumstance,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  give  a 
degree  of  authority  to  the  law  of  England 
upon  the  subject  of  treason,  and  to  the  con- 
structions, which  have  been  made  upon  it, 
and  to  the  distinctions,  which  have  been  made 
between  like  treasons,  and  overt  acts  of  the 
same  treason,  that  perhaps  does  not  belong 
to  conbtructions  and  distincUons  adopted  ia 
the  course  of  judicial  proceedings  upon  a^jr 
oUier  law  in  the  statute-hook. 
Gentlemen^  having  read  the  statute  to  you, 

*  See'Mr.  Erskine*s  defence  of  Faioe,  Vol. 
92,  p.  413  of  this  Collection. 
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It  is  not  unimporUmt,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
observe  that  lordHale  and  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
who  have  stated  the  judicial  and  other  expo* 
•ii^nsofthb  statute,  have  stated  them,  and 
bave  expounded  the  statute,  under  the 
weighty  caution,  which  they  most  powerfullv 
express:  under  the  solemn  protests,  which 
they  most  strongly  state,  against  extending 
this  statute  by  a  parity  of  reason.  This  cir*- 
cumstance  alone  appears  to  me  to  give  infi- 
nite authenticity  to  the  expositions,  which 
they  state  of  it,  as  sound,  and  as  being  such 
as,  according  to  the  interpretation^  which  the 
legislature  m  Edward  drd*s  time  meant, 
should  be  put  upon  this  statute. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  it  may  also  save  your 
time,  and  that  of  the  Court,  if  I  trouWe  you 
here  by  reading,  before  I  state  to  you  the  ex* 
positions  of  the  statute  which  lordHale  has 
given  us,  deducing  them  from  judgments 
which  had  been  actually  made  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  the  language  which  he  holds, 
as  describing  the  obligations,  which  courts  of 
justice,  and  men  looking  at  this  statute  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  it,  are  under,  to  con- 
strue it  according  to  the  real  specified  mean- 
ing, not  by  a  parity  of  construction  as  to  the 
treason  itself,  when  they  came  to  construe  it 

Lord  Hale  states  it  thus :— "  Although  the 
crime  of  high  treason  is  the  greatest  crime 
agjainst  faith,  duty,  and  human  society,  and 
brings  with  it  the  greatest  and  most  fatal 
dangers  to  the  government,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness of  a  kingdom  or  state,  and  therefore  is 
deiervedlv  branded  with  the  highest  ieno- 
miny,  and  subjected  to  the  greatest  penalties 
that  the  law  can  inHict,yet  by  these  instances'* 
— he  is  stating  those  that  had  occurred  before 
the  statute  o^  Edward  3rd  and  between  that 
and  the  first  of  Henry  4th— "yet  by  these  in- 
stances, and  more  ofthis  kind  that  might  be 
given,  it  appears — first,  how  necessarv  it  was 
that  there  should  be  some  fixed  and  settled 
boundary  for  this  great  crime  of  treason,  and 
of  what  great  importance  the  statute  of  the 
25th  of  Edward  3rd.  was  in  order,  to  that 
end;  secondly,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  depart 
from  the  letter  of  that  sUtute,  and  to  mulUpIy 
and  enhance  crimes  into  treason  by  ambigu- 
ous and  general  words — a$  accroaching  of 
royal  vomer,  subverting  of  fundamental  to*, 
and  tne  like;  and  thirdly,  how  dangerous  it 
is  by  construction  and  analogy  to  make  trea- 
sons, where  the  letter  of  the  Taw  has  not  done 
it,  for  such  a  method  admits  of  no  limits  or 
bounds,  but  runs  as  far  as  the  wit  and  inven- 
tion of  accusers,  and  the  odiousnoss  and  de- 
testation of  persons  accused,  will  carry 
men,"* 

In  another  passa^,  after  having  given  his 
comment  upon  this  statute — after  having 
stated  what  are  the  overt  acts,  which  fall 
within  the  letter  of  it,  and  the  sound  inter- 
pretation of  it,  he  says,  « It  has  been  the 

*  Conclusion  of  chapter  11,  part  1,  of 
Hale't  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
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great  wisdom  and  care  of  the  pariiament  to 
keep  judges  within  the  bounds  and  express 
Umits  of  this  act,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to 
run  out  upon  their  own  opinbns  into  con- 
structive treasons,  though  in  cases  that  scein 
to  have  a  parity  of  reason  (like  cases  ^trea^ 
son)f  but  reserves  them  to  the  decision  of  par* 
liament.  This  is  a  great  security  as  well  as 
direction  to  judges,  and  a  great  safe&;uard  even 
to  this  sacred  act  itself;  and  therefore,  as  be- 
fore I  observed,  in  the  chapter  of  levying 
of  war,  this  clause  of  the  statute  leaves  a 
weighty  memento  for  judges  to  be  careful 
that  they  be  not  over-hasty  in  letting  in  con- 
structive or  interpretative  treasons,  not  within 
the  letter  of  the  law,  at  least  in  such  new 
cases  as  have  not  been  formerly  expressly  re- 
solved, and  settled  by  mire  than  one  prece- 
dent." * 

Gentlemen  of  the  juiy,  lam  persuaded,  as 
those  were  persuadea  who  conducted  the  de. 

live  in 
country  nel- 

_      lecouraeeto 

stretch  the  law  beyond  its  limits.  I  Siink 
myself  bound  to  state  that;  and  those,  who 
dare  to  state  the  contrary  in  any  place,  do  not 
do  the  justice  to  the  country,  which  is  due 
from  every  individual  in  it 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  thus  much  to 
you,  I  now  state,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood, that  I  do  most  distinctly  disavow 
making  any  charge  of  constructive  treason  ; 
that  I  do  most  distinctly  disavow  stating  in 
this  indictment  any  like  case  of  treason  not 
specified  in  the  statute ;  that  I  do  most  dis- 
tinctly disavow  stating  any  thing  that  can  be 
called  cumulative  treason  or  anal^ous  treason  ; 
that  I  do  most  distinctly  disavow  etUukncing 
any  thing,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  into  treason, 
which  is  not  specified  in  that  statute  ;  that  I  do 
most  distinctly  disavow  enhancing  crimes  of 
any  kind,  or  a  life  spent  in  crimes,  if  you 
choose  so  to  put  it,  into  treason,  if  it  be  not 
Xie^sxmspecijUi  in  the  statute ;  and  the  ques- 
tion between  us  I  state  distinctly  to  he  this — 
Whether  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  a  treason 

Siecified  in  the  statute,  and  whether  the  evi- 
ence  that  is  to  be  brought  before  you  amounts 
to  that  proof,  that  will  oe  satis^tory  to  your 
minds  and  consciences,  your  minds  and  con- 
sciences being  prepared  to  admit  no  proof, 
but  what  you  think  you  oueht  to  receive 
under  the  obligation  of  an  oaUi,  proof  high 
enough  that  he  may  be  '*  provably  attainted 
of  open  deed,''  of  a  treason  specified  in  the 
statute. 

Then,  gentlemen,  to  state  the  charge  to 
you :— The  indictment  charges  the  defendant 
with  compassing  and  imagining  the  king's 
death,  and  with  having  taken  measures  to 
effectuate  that  purpose. — Now,  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  understood,  vou  will  permit  me  to 
state  to  you  here,  that  there  is  not  onlv  a  ma- 
nifest distinction  in  reason,  but  a  settled  dis- 


*  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  part  1,  ch.  24, 
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tinction  in  the  course  of  judicial  pntctice,  set- 
tled for  no  other  cause  but  that  it  was  a  ma- 
nifest distinction  in  reason,  between— <<  like 
cases  of  treason,"  constructive,  analogous,  or 
cumulative  treasons,  and  various  overt  acts 
of  the  same  treason. 

Gentlemen,  whether  the  acts  laid  as  overt 
acts  of  treason,  specified  in  the  statute,  and 
specified  in  the  indictment,  amount,  in  all 
their  circumstances,  to  an  open  deed,  or  deeds 
by  which  a  person  may  be  provably  attainted 
of  the  specified  treason,  is  the  question  which 
a  jury  are  to  try.  To  explain  myself  upon 
this,  I  take  it  to  be  clear,  and  I  will  not,  in 
this  stage  of  the  business  at  least,  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  what  I  call  the  clear  and 
establbhed  law  of  England,  because  I  will  not 
in  a  case  of  high  treason,  any  more  than  I 
would  in  a  dispute  about  the  estate  of  any 
gentleman  who  hears  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
arcuiog  points,  enter  into  discussions  upon 
what  I  take  to  be  the  clear  and  established 
law  of  England ;  and  not  only  the  security  of 
the  subject  in  this  respect  cannot,  but  the  se- 
curity of  the  subject  in  no  respect,  in  his  per- 
son, his  life,  or  his  property,  can  be  taken  to 
exist  in  this  country,  if  I  am  not  as  fully  au- 
thorized to  state  to  ^ou,  with  as  much  confi- 
dence, what  the  law  is,  in  case  of  treason,  from 
the  decisions,  which  for  ccntiuies  have  been 
made  in  courts  respecting  it,  as  I  am  to  state 
to  you,  from  decisions  of  courts  respecting 
property,  what  the  law  of  property  is.  I  say, 
ke  it  to  be  clear  thai  deposing  the  king. 
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these  things  are  overt  acts  of  the  same  trea- 
son, that  is  specified  in  the  statute.  What  is 
the  reason  ot  it^  because  the  law  holds  that 
he,  who  does  an  act,  meaning  to  do  it,  which 
may  endanger  the  king's  life,  compasses  and 
imagines  the  death  of  the  kins,  if  he  does  an 
act  which  may  endanger  his  me,  if  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  and  according  to  the 
common  experience  of  mankind,  the  measure 
which  he  takes,  in  pursuance  ota  purpose  to 
take  it,  will  bring  the  king  to  his  grave. 

This  therefore  is  not  raising  constructive 
treason,  it  b  not  raising  treason  by  analogy, 
it  is  not  stating  **  like  cases  of  treason"  not 
specified  in,  but  reserved  by  the  statute  to  the 
judgment  of  jmrliament,  but  it  is  stating  overt 
acts,  which  are  measures  taken  in  pursuance 
of  treasonable  purposes,  which  measures 
must  necessarily  oe  as  various  in  their  kinds, 
as  the  ways  and  means,  by  which,  in  facts 
and  open  deeds,  taken  in  pursuance  of  its 
purposes,  the  human  heart  manifests  its  in* 
tent  to  commit  some  one  or  other  of  the  trea- 
sons specified  in  the  statute. 

Gentlemen,  the  reserving  clause  in  the  act 
is  extremely  material ;  and,  if  courts  and  ju« 
ries  have  done  wrong  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  executed  this  statute,  if  the  inters 
pretatons,  which  they  have  made  of  the  sta- 
tute, are  not  right,  they  have  done  it  against 
a  prohibition  in  the  statute,  which  they  were 
called  upon  by  their  oaths  duly  to  expound, 
and  they  have  done  it  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  eye  of  that  parliament,  which  had 


entering  into  measures  for  deposing  the  king,  i  expressly  forbidden  them  to  do  it.    I  say  the 
conspinns  with  fbrei^ers  and  otliers  to  in-  {  conclusion  upon  that  is,  that  they  have  done 
▼ade  the  kingdom,  ^oing  to  a  foreign  country  t  it  rightly, 
to  procure  the  invasion  oT  the  kingdom,  or  pro- ;      Gentle 
posing  to  go  there  to  that  end,  and  taking 
any  step  in  order  thereto — conspiring  to  raise 


an  insurrection,  either  to  dethrone  the  kin^, 
imprison  the  king,  or  oblige  him  to  alter  his 
measures  of  government,  or  to  compel  him  to 
remove  evil  counsellors  from  him,  are,  and 
have  all  been  held,  as  Mr.  Justice  Foster  says, 
to  be  deeds  proving  an  intent  to  do  that  trea- 
son, which  IS  mentioned  in  the  statute  to  be 
overt  acts  of  treason  in  compassing  the  king's 
death. 

It  would  be  verv  extraordinary  if  these  great 
Judges,  Foster  and  Hale,  after  holding  the  lan- 
guage they  have  stated,  were  to  be  represent- 
ed by  any  man,  as  not  acting  themselves  un- 
der the  effect  and  influence  of  that  weighty 
memento,  which  they  held  out  to  those  who 
'were  to  succeed  them  in  the  seat  of  judgment; 
yet  I  state  all  this  to  ^ou  in  the  words  in 
which  *these  learned  judges '  have  handed 
down  the  exposition  of  the  statute,  who  would 
have  sufferea  death,  for  they  both  valued  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  before  they  would 
have- charged  "  a  like  case  of  treason"  in  an 
indictment ;  and  yet  they  have  concurred  (as 
'all  the  judges  of  England  have  done,  and  the 
|karliament  into  the  oargain)  in  the  construc- 
tion and  exposition  of  the  statute  (and  in  &ct 
executions  have  been  made  upon  it),  that  all 


lemen,  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of 
law  arc  in  this  country  perfectly  'familiar  to 
parlianrent.  Acts  have  been  made,  over  and 
over  a«iin,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  exposi- 
tions of  the  law  to  the  true  construction,  to 
the  letter,  which  is  the  true  construction,  in  a 
sound  judicial  sense,  to  brine  it  back  again 
to  the  statute  of  Edward  SnT;  but  we  have 
lived  to  this  hour  without  parliament  think- 
ing tkat  they  were  to  make  so  perfectly  a  dead 
letter  of  the  letter  of  the  statute,  as  that  they 
shouU  say  that  an  overt  act,  which  expressed 
and  imported  the  imagination  of  the  mind  to 
do  the  treason  specified,  should  not  be  taken 
to  be  an  act  of  high  treason  within  the  sta- 
tute ;  because  the  statute  only  mentions  the 
thing  wMch  is  to  be  compassed  and  imagined, 
and  doa  not  mention  the  ways  and  means, 
by  whie^  the  human  heart  may  show  and 
manifest  that  it  does  compass  and  imagine 
what  thestatute  speaks  of. 

Gentlonen,  this  is  not  all,  because  this  is 
not  only  iccording  to  the  law  of  England,  as 
it  is  admhistered  m  courts  of  justice,  but  also 
to  the  prK:eedings  in  parliament,  which  are  a 
parliameitary  exposition,  if  I  ma^  so  state  it^ 
of  the  hue.  Proceedings  in  parliament  have 
been  had  where  the  statute  has  been  thus 
construec,  and  where  this  distinction  that  i 
am  statiig  between  overt  acts  of  the  specified 
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treason  and  the  **  like  cases  of  treason/'  has  \ 
been  expressly  taken,  expressly  acted  upon, 
proposed  by  one  bouse  of  the  legisJature  tp 
the  other  house,  and  acted  upon  by  the  crown 
in  executing  the  sentences  uf  that  house. 

Gentlemen,  the  distinclion  then  is  only  this 
— <^  a  hke  case  of  treason*'  is  a  case  of  treason 
not  specified  in  the  statute,  a  case  of  the  like 
mischief,  as  a  case  speciBed  in  the  statute ; 
but  the  identical  case  specified  in  the  statute 
inust  be  before  you,  or,  to  avoid  all  dispute 
upon  the  subject,  I  say,  if  it  be  a  case  that  is 
not  specified  in  the  statute,  it  is  a  case  that 
must  be  shown  to  parliament  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  statute :  but  that  facts  alike 
in  their  nature,  that  open  deeds  aJike  in  their 
nature  and  tendency,  however  various  in  their 
circumstances,  may  prove  the  same  intention 
to  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  them, 
and  may  be  measures,  taken  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  purpose,  and  to  effectuate  the  same 
thing,  is  a  distinction  that  appears  to  my  mind 
to  be  perfectly  obvious. 

Gentlemen,  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the 
Question  of  compassing  the  king's  death  is 
tnis-^whether  the  jury  are  fully  satisfied, 
conscientiously  satisfied,  that  they  have  that 
evidence,  by  which  they  find  that  the  acts, 
laid  as  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  parti- 
cular specified  treason  mentioned  in  the  in- 
dictment, were  measures  taken  in  pursuance 
«fandto  efiectuate  that  treason,  specified  at 
once  in  the  statute  and  in  the  indictment. 

G^ptlemen,  I  protest  for  mvself  I  am  sony 
to  trouble  you  thus  much  at  large  by  general 
reasoning,  but  you  will  find  that  it  has  an 
application,  and  a  close  application,  to  the 
case.  This  is  an  important  public  cauie,  and 
therefore  we  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 
J  cannot  understand  what  constructive  overt 
acts  mean,  though  I  do  understand  conslructivc 
treasons.  Levying  war  a^nst  the  king,  not 
against  his  person,  but  agamst  his  roy&  majes- 
^,i8 constructive  treason;  thatis,ifmena5sem- 
ble  together  without  any  intent  to  do  an  act, 
which  in  the  natural  consequence  of  things 
will  affect  the  king's  life,  such  as  pulling  down 
9^1  prisons  or  houses  of  any  other  descriition, 
that  is  constructive  treason,  it  being,  by  con- 
struction, as  Mr.  Justice  Foster  sa^s,  against 
the  king's  royal  msyesty,  not  levied  a^nst 
bi»  person :  not  one  of  the  acts  of  a  pore  fia- 
citious  kind,  wilfully  done  or  attempted  to  be 
oone,  by  which  the  kine's  life  may  nf  in  dan- 
ger^ but  which  are  levelled  agtunst  lis  royal 
msLiesty;  these  have  by  constructiin  been 
held  to  be  treason :  but  even  these  tie  l^is- 
lature  has  never  considered  as  not  aithorized 
by  Ih&letter  of  the  statute;  these  tley  have 
permitted  to  be  proceeded  upon  in  (he  coun- 
try as  sound  decisions  and  constructbns  upon 
the  act  of  parliament :  many  have  teen  con- 
victed upon  them;  execution  hath  iblJowed  ; 
and  no  one  hath  ever  doubted  eithe  the  law 
-•r  the  justice  of  these  determinations.  But, 
as  to .  constnictiye  overt  9^ic\a  of  compassing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  kiqg,  where 


the  indxctment  i^s  the  imagining  and  ooin« 
passing  as  the  offence,  the  overt  act  is  not 
constructive,  the  step  taken  to  effisctuale  it 
m^ist  be  such  an  act,  wilfully  and  deliberately 
done,  as  must  satisfy  the  conscience  of  a  jury 
that  there  was  an  intention,  by  deposing,  «r 
otherwise,  to  put  the  king  in  circumstances,  in 
which,  accordms  to  the  ordinary  experience 
of  mankind,  his  life  would  be  in  danger. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  before  stated  to  you,  for 
another  purpose,  various  acts,  which  arc  overt 
acts  of  compassing  the  king's  death.    I  will 
repeat  them  shortly :  "  Deposing  him,-  en 
tering  into  measures  to  depose  him,—- conspir- 
ing to  imprison  him," — which  you  observe  b 
an  act  that  may  be  done  without  an  acUial  in- 
tent to  put  him  to  death,— -a  man  may  con- 
spire to  imprison  the  king  without  an  actual 
intent  to  put  him  to  death,  but  you  will  find 
the  reason  why  that  is  held  to  be  compassiog 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  with 
the  sanction  of  all  times  since  this  statute  of 
Edward  Srd,  and  with  the  sanction  of  eveiy 
species  of  judicial  authority,  which  the  coun- 
try could  give ;  '<  to  get  his  person  into  the 
power  of  conspirators.'^ — Why  is  all  this  trea- 
son ?     *'  Because,'*  says  Mr.  Justice  Fuater, 
''  the  care,  which  the  law  hath  taken  for  the 
personal  safety  of  the  king,  is  not  confined  to 
actions  or  attempts  of  a  more  flagitious  kind* 
such  as  attempts  either  to  assassinate,  or  to 
poison,  or  other  attempts,  directly  and  imnie- 
diately  aiming  at  his  life ;  it  is  extended  to 
every  thing,  wilfully  and  deliberately  done,  or 
attempted,  whereby  his  life  may  be  endan* 
gered ;  and  theremre  the  entering  inU>  roea« 
sures  for  deposing,  or  imprisoning  him,  or  to 
get  his  person  into  the  power  of  the  conapi* 
rators, — ^these  offences  are>  overt  acta  of  trear 
son  withm  this  branch  of  the  statute;  fox  ex- 
perience hath  shown  that  between  the  pri3ons 
and  the  graves  of  princes  the  distance  is  veiy 
small,''*^and  experience  has  not  grown  weaker 
upon  this  subject  in  modem  times;  ofifences, 
which  are  not  so  personal  as  those  already 
mentioned,  have  been,  with  great  propriety, 
brought  within  the  same  rule,  as  having  a 
tendency,  though  not  so  immediate,  to  the 
same  fatal  end. 

Lord  Hale,  upon  this,  says,  '<  Though  the 
conspiracy  be  not  immediately,  and  directly, 
and  expressly  the  death  of  the  king,  but  the 
conspiracy  is  of  something  that  in  all  proba- 
bility must  induce  it,  and  the  overt  act  is  of 
such  a  thing  as  must  induce  it,  this  is  an  overt 
act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  king'sdeallu'* 
The  instance  he  gives,  as  expository  of  his 
text,  is  this ;  ^*  If  men  conspire  to  impriaon 
the  king  by  force  and  a  strong  hand  till  be 
hath  yielded  to  certain  demands,  and  for  thai 
purpose  gather  company,  or  write  letters,  this 
IS  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the 
king's  death.  What  is  the  reason?  be  f^vea 
the  same  in  substance,  .though  different  in  the 

*  Foster's  Crown  Lav8|  discowM  1,  duq^. 
1,  sect  3. 
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ten»s  of  it>  as  that  which  has  heen  assigned 
by  Mr.  Justice  Foster :  **  for  it  is  in  effect  to 
despQil  him  of  his  kingly  government.'^* 
These  are  the  ^onlsof  lord  Hate ;  and  though 
the  reasons  given  b^  lord  Hale  and  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  afe  difiWent  ui  words,  they  are 
the  saif^e  in  substance.  It  may  be  said,  with 
egual  truth,  between  despoiling  a  king  of  his 
kingly  government  and  the  graves  of  kinj;s  the 
distaooe  is  very  smalK  Imprisonment  is  the 
same  as  deposition,  and  he  who  compasses  the 
deposition  of  the  king,  according  to  all  judi- 
cial coQstruction,  compasses  his  death ;  it  is 
the  same  as  deposition,  because  it  is  a  tempo- 
rary despoiliag  him  of  his  kingly  government, 
which,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
hw,  usually  ends  in  death. 

Gentlemen,  offences  not  so  personal  as 
those  enumerated  fall  within  the  same  rule, 
ffi  having  a  tendency  to  the  same  fatal  end : 
if  foreigners  are  not  at  war  with  you,  the  of- 
fence of  going  into  a  foreign  country,  or  pro* 
fQsinz  to  go  there,  or  taking  any  step  thereto 
morjerto  invite  foreigners  into  this  king- 
4om  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  can  only  fall 
within  that  branch  of  treason  of  compassing 
the  king's  death :  if  they  are  at  war  with  you, 
then  the  same  act  amounts  to  another  species 
of  treason,  which  is  an  "  adhering  to  the 
king's  enemies ;''  and  perhaps  you  wiU  find 
that  the  case  I  have  to  state  is  not  without 
prmiant  evidence  of  this  specips  of  overt  act. 
Gentieq^en,  haying  stated  thus  much  to 
you,  I  proceed  now  tO'  consider  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  what  I  have  stated,  before  I  men- 
tioned the  substance  of  the  indictment,  I 
have  staled  to  lay  in  my  claim  to  fuU  credit 
with  you,  when  I  say,  that  no  man  Uving 
can  wish  to  express  to  you  more  strongly 
than  I  wish  to  do  (we  have  indeed,  each  of 
us,  as  great  an  interest  in  the  true  construc- 
tion of  this  kw,  as  any  other  man  can  have 
in  it),  that  the  law  of  treason,  in  consider- 
ing the  charge,  that  I  have  brought  before 
jou  under  the  command  that  has  authorized 
me  to  bring  it  here,  must  not  be  extended  one 
single  iota  beyond  what  is  the  established 
law  in  this  country,  as  established  as  the  law 
is,  that  says  that  the  property  that  you 
bought  yesterday,  you  may  give  to  whom  you 
plee^  to-iDorrow. 

Gentleinen,  the  indictment,  finding  several 
persons  entitled  to  be  tried  separately,  though 
icdicted  jo'mtly,  combined  in  a  particular  act, 
whicii  I  wUl  state  by-and-by,  has  charged 
them  with  compassing  the  king's  death :  it  has 
tfaeo  proceeded,  because  the  compassing  and 
imagiiiation  of  the  heart  cannot  be  known  to 
man — and  there  must  be  an  Qvei:t  act  to  ma- 
nifest it — it  has  charged  them  with  meeting 
among  themselves  to  cause  and  procure  a 
convention  of  divers  subjects  of  the  king,  to 
be  held  within  this  kingdom,  and  not  only  a 
tonvexUion  to  be  held  within  the  kingdbro, 

^  Hales  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  13;  p.  109, 
ad.ofi7ia 
VOL.  XXIV. 


but  to  be  held  with  intent  and  in  order  that  the 
persons  to  be  assembled  at  such  tonvention  and 
meeting  should  and  might,  wickedly  and  trai* 
toroufly^  without  and  in  defiance  of  the  autho^ 
rity,  and  against  the  will  of  Ihe  parliament  of 
this  kingdom,  subvert  and  alter  the  legislature, 
rule,  and  government  established  in  it,  and  de-» 
pose  the  king  from  the  royal  state,  title,  powers 
and  government  thereof. 
It  then  charges  them  with  having  com* 

Eosed,  written,  and  published,  and  caused  to 
e  composed,  written,  and  published,  divenf 
books,  pamphlets,  letters,  instructions,  reso- 
lutions, orders,  declarations,  addresses  and 
writings,  such  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  in^- 
structions,  resolutions,  orders,  declarations,  ad- 
dresses and  writings,  so  respectively  composed, 
written,  published,  and  caused  to  be  composed, 
written, and  published,  purporting  and  contain- 
ing therein  (among  other  things)  IncitcmentSi 
encouragements,  and  exhortations,  to  move, 
induce,  and  persuade  the  subjects  of  the  kfng 
to  choose,  depute,  and  send  persons,  a^  dele- 
gates, to  compose,  not  a  convention,  but 
SUCH  a  convention  and  meeting,  that  is,  a 
convention  to  act  in  ihe  manner  that  the  first 
avert  act  has  stated  it,  to  be  holdenfor  the  trai* 
torous  purposes  before  mentioned. 

It  then  states,  as  a  thkd  overt  act,  consul? 
tations  among  them,  how,  when,  and  wherey 
such  convention  and  meeting  should  be  as* 
sembled  and  held,  and  by  what  means  the 
subjects  of  the  king  might  be  induced  and 
moved  to  send  persons  as  delegates  to  con- 
stitute  it. 

It  then  charges,  that  these  persons  did  con- 
sent and  agree,  that  Mr.  Joyce  and  several 
other  persons  named,  should  meet,  confer, 
and  co-operate  among  themselves  and  with 
other  traitors,  to  cause  the  calling  and  assem- 
bling such  conventipn  and  meeting  for  such 
traitorous  purposes. 

It  then  charges  the  providing  of  arms,  of 
different  descriptions,  for  these  purposes ;  and 
then  it  charges  a  conspiracy  to  make  war  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  charges  a  conspiracy  to  subvert 
and  alter  the  legislature  and  government  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  depose  tne  king :  that 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  that,  if  you  should  not 
be  satisfied  that  the  calling  such  a  convention, 
as  ia  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  indict- 
ment, was  a  mean  to  effectuate  that  com- 
passing and  imagination,  which  is  mentioned 
m  the  introductory  part  of  the  indictroeut, 
yet  you  will  find  in  the  evidence,  which  is  to 
be  laid  before  you,  even  if  you  pay  no'atten- 
tion  to  that  circumstance  of  calling  a  conven- 
tion, su$^ient  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
pose the  king. 

It  then  states  again,  that  they  published 
several  books,  and  other  matters  of  the  same 
kind,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  traitorous 
purposes  last  vientioned ;  and  charges,  as  a 
farther  ovett  act,  providifng  arms  i'ur  thivt 
purpose. 

Kow>  gentlemen,  having  before  stated  to 
you,  tk^t  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  king,-r* 
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and  I  have  not  stated  it  to  you  in  mjr  own 
words,  but  in  the  words  of  the  authorities  I 
mentioned, — that  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
king,  that  a  conspiracy  to  imprison  the  king, 
a  conspiracy  to  procure  an  invasion,  with 
steps  taken  to  effectuate  such  a  conspiracy  (a 
conspiracy  indeed  itself  being  a  step  for  that 
purpose),  is  treason ;  you  will  observe  that 
in  this  indictment,  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
king  is  expressly  charged,  and,  I  think,  it 
will  be  clearly  proved.  If  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
pose the  king  be  an  overt  act  of  liigh  treason, 
permit  me  then  to  ask  you,  what  can  a  conspi- 
racy to  subvert  the  monarchy  of  the  country, 
including  in  it  the  deposition  of  the  king,  be, 
but  an  overt  act  of  high  treason  ?  In  the  ob- 
ject of  such  a  conspiracy  the  king  is  necessa^ 
rily  involved,  and  it  is  already  shown  that 
conspiring  to  depose  him  is  compassing  his 
death. 

Gentlemen,  read  as  you  are  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  if 
ineasures  had  been  taken,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  effectuate  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone 
king  William,  and  to  restore  king  James, 
without  all  doubt,  the  measure  taken,  would 
Lave  constituted  the  crime  of  high  treason 
within  the  clause  of  compassing  the  kmg's 
death,  although  the  conspirators  could  have 
been  shown  satisfactorily  to  hav^  no  more 
meant  the  actual  natural  death  of  kin? 
WilUam,  than  they  meant  the  actual  naturd 
death  of  king  James,  whom  they  intended  to 
replace  upon  the  throne— but  what  says  the 
law  to  that ; — the  law  says  you  cannot  mean 
to  depose  the  king  without  meaning  to  en- 
danger his  life,  and  if  you  mean  to  endanger 
hlsJife  ^ou  must  abide  the  consequences  ofit. 

Put  It  another  way — If  the  project  had 
been  to  depose  the  same  king  Wilham,  and 
ineasures  had  been  taken  upon  it — not  with  a 
view  to  bring  back  to  the  throne  kins  James 
fid,  but  merely  to  send  back  kins  William  to 
his  former  character  of  Prince  ofT)range,  and 
not  to  restore  king  James,  but  to  restore  a 
commonwealth,  which  is  what,  I  think  I 
shall  satisfy  you,  those,  who  are  charged  hy 
this  indictment,  meant  by  **  a  full  and  fair 
representation  of  the  people,"  whether  you 
call  it  <*  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,''  or  do  not  use  the  words 
^  in  parliament,"  can  a  lawyer  be  found  to 
say,  that  it  could  be  stated  in  law,  that  it  is 
Bot  high  treason  ?  I  do  not  know  what  may 
Bot  be  stated — all  that  I  mean  to  say  at  pre- 
sent IS,  that  according  to  the  best  lights 
which  I  can  get  of  the  law  under  which  I  have 
lived,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  probable, 
that  any  man  will  so  state  it.  Far  be  it  firom 
me,  however,  to  have  the  vanity  to  sa^  that 
(avowing  that  I  should  certainly  not  think  of 
encountering  the  current  anthorities  of  the 
country  for  centuries)  I  am,  without  the  pos- 
aibilitjr  of  contradiction,  stating  that  I  am 
following  the  authorities  of  the  countrv  for 
centuries ;  but  I  am  ready  to  sav  this,  that  I 
cannot  conceive  or  imaeine  hj  what  species  of 
leasoning,  or  tipoa  what  principle,  or  upon 


what  authority,  it  is  to  be  oootended,  that 
this  would  not  have  been  high  treason. 

Gentlemen,  take  it  another  way— »if  the* 
regicides  of  kin^  Charles  ist  had  been  tried 
for  compassing  the  death  of  kins  Charles  Ist^ 
supposing  they  had  only  deposedhim,  instead 
of  putting  him  to  death,  could  they  have 
contended,  that  though  they  would  have  been 
guilty  of  high  treason  if  they  had  placed  an- 
other individual  upon  the  throne  (which  would 
have  been  alike  to  the  case  I  have  put,  of 
conspiring  to  put  James  in  the  place  of  WiU 
Ham),  could  they  have  contended  then,  that 
they  were  not  guilty  of  high  treason,  because 
they  deposed  the  king  without  substituting ao< 
other  king  in  his  place;  and  because  they  left 
the  covernmentto  be  filled  up  by  the  commoa" 
wealth,  without  a  kmg  ? 

Give  me  leave  to  ask  asother  thing-'Sup' 
pose  it  had  happened  after  king  Wmiam  came 
to  the  throne,  that  not  those  events,  which 
did  actually  happen,  took  place,  bot  that  aoy 
set  of  men  in  this  country  should  have  ven* 
tured  to  meet  in  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  affiliated  societies,  for  the  purpose  of 
deposing  king  William,  under  pretenoe  of 
assembling  a  convention  of  the  people,  havmg, 
or  claiming  the  civil  and  political  authority  of 
the  countiy,  and  intending  to  have  no  king  in 
the  countiy,  would  it  have  been  possible  in 
king  William's  time  to  have  contended,  be- 
cause they  met,  under  pretence  of  bdng  a 
convention  of  the  people,  assuming  to  them- 
selves civil  and  political  authority,  and  with 
such  meaning,  that  the  conspiracy  was  not 
as  completely  a  compassing  the  death  of 
king  William,  as  if  the  conspiracy  had  been,  bjr 
the  same  persons,  in  the  case  of  affiliated  soo^ 
eties,  forming  the  like  convention  of  delegate^ 
to  bring  king  James  a^n  to  the  throne? 

If  I  levy  war  in  this  country  against  the 
king,  with  intent  to  bring  another  upon  the 
throne,  1  am  guilty  of  high  treason.  If  I  levy 
war,  that  is  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the 
king's  death.  If  I  conspire  to  levy  direct  war 
that  is  a  compassing  of  the  kin^s  death,  uiw 
less  all  the  branches  of  the  legislature  bava 
put  a  man  to  death  upon  an  error.  If  I  hold 
a  fortress  *  against  the  king  to  put  another 

*  *^  Holding  a  castle  or  fort  against  the 
king  or  his  troops,"  says  Mr.  East,  ^  if  actual 
force  be  used  in  order  to  keep  possesaon,  is 
levying  war,  but  a  bare  detainer,  as  suppose)- 
by  shuttins  the  gates  against  the  king  or  his 
troops,  without  an^  other  force  firom  within, 
lord  Hale  conceiveth,  (says  Mr.  Justice 
Foster),  will  not  amount  to  treason.  The  last- 
mentioned  judge  has  not  told  us  what  degree 
of  approbation  he  gives  to  this  instance  of  a 
detainer,  which,  as  he  says,  lord  Hale  cc^ 
eeivet  not  to  be  within  the  statute. 


f  To  these  words  I  find  the  following  note 
by  Mr.  Hargiave,  in  his  copy  of  East's  P.C. 
now  in  the  libnuy  of  the  British  Museum : 
*'  Note,  that  the  supposed  case  comes  ftooi 
Foster,  not  firom  Hale/' 
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upon  hit  throne,  lam  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Am  I  guilty  of  noofience  if  I  do  the  same  acts 
sot  for  th^purpose  of  condnuing  the  mooarcby 
of  the  country  in  another  person,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  monaschy  altoge- 
ther ?  What  is  this  but  doing  an  act  involving 
in  it  high  treason^  and  more  ?  High  treason 
in  deposing  the  king!  more — in  bringing 
about  ail  t&t  additional  anarchy,  which  we 
know,  which  the  experience  of  mankind 
proves  to  be  consequent  upon  the  cliange, 
where  the  change  is  not  only  of  the  persons 
who  adminbter  the  government,  but  of  the 
goTemmectitselfy  if  destruction  can  be  called 
^ckgmge} 

Gentlemen,  to  assert  therefore  that  mea- 
wates,  taken  for  a  total  subversion  of  the  mo- 
nazchy  of  the  country,  including  in  it  an  in- 
tentioQ'to  depose  tbe  king  (mark  the  words,  I 
stat^  including  in  it  an  intention  to  depose 

^It  may  he  fairly  questioned,  whether 
there  be  iu>t  many  instances  of  constructive 
levying  of  war  far  short  of  the  real  guilt  and 
consequences  of  such  an  act,  and  much  less 
within  tbe  true  meaning  of  the  stat.  25  £d. 
3nl?  Lord  Hale  prefaces  the  passage  inquestion 
thus:  If  B.  either  fortify  his  own  lumse^  or 
the  bouse  of  another,  with  weapons  defensive 
or  bnauvCj  purposely  to  make  head  against 
the  Jung,  and  to  secure  himself  against  the 
king's  regal  army  or  Jorus,  then  that  is  a 
levying  ^  war  against  the  king.  He  then 
proceeds.  But  the  bare  detaining  of  the 
King's  castles  or  ships  seems  no  lerf/ing  of 
war  wUhin  this  statute.  And  his  lordship 
refers  to  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  where 
he  munds  his  reasoning  solely];  on  the  stat. 
14  £liz.  c.  1.  having  enacted  the  same  thing§ 
during  the  queen's  life.  This,  if  it  stood, 
alone  would  not  be  a  conclusive  argument,  as 
might  be  proved  by  many  passages,  as  well 
as  hy  the  express  declaration  of  the  same 
author.  Besides  which,  that  statute  was  cer- 
tainly creative  of  new  treason;  for  it  makes 
the  wilfid  and  malicious  burning  of  the  queen*s 
•hips  treason,  without  any  farther  qualilica- 
Uon.  But,  most  ofall^  I  find  it  dimcult  to 
reconcile  this  opinion  with  the  preceding  part 
of  the  jyassage  which  I  have  referred  to ;  for« 
supposing  a  treasonable  intent  to  exist,  what 
solid  distmction  can  there  be  between  a  man's 
fortifying  his  own  or  another's  house,  pur- 
posely to  make  head  against  the  king,  and  to 
secure  himself  against  the  regal  forces 
(which,  is  admitted  to  be  an  overt  act  of  levy- 
ing war^,  and  the  case  of  one  who  detains  the 
possession  of  the  king's  own  fortress  against 

J «  I  do  not  so  understand  lord  Hale." 
Hargrave,  ut  sup, 

§  **  Not  quite  so ;  I  apprehend  lord  Ilale 
pots  the  case  of  a  hare  detaining ;  the  sta- 
tute that  of  a  detaining  maliciously  or  rebelli' 
ousfy  with  force,  and  not  rendering  the  same 
witkin  six  days  afUr  prockmotion.*^      Har- 


the  king),  are  not  overt  acts  of  compassing 
the  king's  death,  merely  because  the  statute 
of  Edward  3rd,  has  not  included  all  overt 
acts  in  words,  but  as  left  to  juries  to  determine 
what  are  overt  acts,  by  which  they  can  prova- 
bly  attaint — to  assert  that  the  statute  does  not 
include  the  case,  because  it  is  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king,  att<i  more;  if  this  were  to 
be  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice  (what  is  as- 
serted out  of  a  court  of  justice  no  man  pays 
much  attention  to),  I  should  certainly  say  of 
it,  that  it  was  the  assertion  of  those  who  had 
ill  considered  tbe  law ;  and  if  asserted  out  of 
a  court  of  justice,  and  with  a  reference  to  what 
is  to  be  done  in  a  court  of  justice,  I  should 
say  it  deserved  to  have  an  observation  of  a 
harsher  kind  made  upon  it. 

This  indictment,  besides  charging  a  conspi- 
racy to  depose  the  king,  in  express  terms,  of 
which  I  shall  insist  before  you  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence,  charges  a  conspiracy  to  call  a 


himself,  with  the  same  intent?  for  the  man- 
ner of  putting  the  first  case  supposes  that  no 
resistance  has  been  actually  made.  On  the 
contrary,  is  not  the  latter  case,  put  by  lord 
Uale,  as  much  at  least  within  the  reason  and 
contemplation  of  the  stat.  25  £d.  Srd,  as  the 
former  one  ?  Is  not  the  act  of  fortifying  a 
private  house,  which  may  happen  from  caprice 
of  a  more  equivocal  nature  in  itself  than  that 
of  a  governor  of  a  fortress  refusing  to  deliver 
it  up  to  the  king  upon  his  summons,  and 
shutting  the  gates  against  him.  Admitting, 
that  this  latter  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
traitorous  intent  any  more  than  the  other; 
yet  surely  it  seems  sufficient  to  leave  to  a 
jury.  It  is  holding  a  castle  agaimt  the 
kingf  which  is  as  much  an  act  of  hostility, 
and  a  throwing  off  of  the  allegiance  due  to 
him,  as  any  of  the  ordinary  preparations  of 
war  are  admitted  to  fall  within  the  description 
of  levying  war,  though  no  act  of  force  has 
been  in  fact  exerted.  In  the  case  of  the  earl 
of  £ssex,  it  is  even  said,  that  keeping  armed 
men  against  the  kind's  command  is  a  levying 
of  war  against  him  (but  this  must  be  under* 
stood,  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
arm^d  was  treasonaole),  which  is  a  far  less 
decisive  act  of  opposition  than  the  other,  and 
lord  Hale  himself,  speaking  in  another  place 
of  the  stat.  26.  U.  c- 13,  says,  that  that  part  of 
it  whereby  the  rebellious  detaining  of  the 
king's  castles,  after  summons  by  proclamation 
is  made  high  treason,  seems  to  be  treason 
within  the  stat.  25,  Ed.  Srd ;  and  both  lord 
Hale  and  Foster,  J.  agree,  that  if  the  bare  de« 
tainer  be  done  in  confederacv  with  enemies  or 
rebels,  that  circumstance  will  make  it  treason, 
in  the  one  case  under  the  clause  of  adhering 
to  the  king's  enemies,  in  the  other  under  that 
of  levying  war.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
delivery  up  of  a  castle  to  rebels  or  enemies, 
by  treachery,  and  in  combination  with  them  ; 
but  not  if  it  happened  through  cowardice  or 
imprudence/'  1  £asi\Fleas^  of  the  Crowo 
ch,  3,  s,  1*, 
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convention  against  the  will,  in  defiance  of,  and 
against  the  authority  of  parliament,  for  Xhn  pur- 
pose qfdepdsing  the  king ;  it  charges  farther  acts, 
namely,  that  they  caused  to  be  composed  and 
written  divers  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  in- 
structions, resolutions,  orders,  declarations, 
addresses,  and  writings,  containing  incite- 
ments, inducements,  and  exhortations,  to 
move,  seduce,  and  persuade  the  subjects  of 
the  king  to  send  delegates  to  sucJi  convention  ; 
as  to  which  I  say  of  many  of  them,  though 
J  did  not  know  their  real  character  till  I  had 
seen  tliem  all  together,  that  they  are  both 
overt  acts,  and  evidence  of  overt  acts  of  high 
treason. 

Now,  before  I  state  to  you  the  particulars 
of  the  evidence,  I  am  afraid  I  must,  however 
painful  it  i?  to  me  to  ask  so  ^reat  a  portion  of 
your  attention,  trouble  you  with  some  general 
observations,  that  I  think  will  have  a  tenden- 
cy, to  render  intelligible  to  you  the  complicat- 
ed mass  of  evidence,  which  I  have  to  lay  be- 
fore you. 

Gentlemen,  the  convention,  meant  lo  be 
called  by  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
conspiracy  in  this  indictment,  was,  as  1  col- 
lect from  the  effect  of  the  evidence,  a  conven- 
tion of  persons,  who  were  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  a  convention  of  the  people,  chiiming, 
^  such,  all  civil  and  political  authority,  pro- 
posing to  exercise  it  by  altering  the  govern- 
ment, otherwise  than  by  acts  of  the  present 
constituted  legislature,  otherwise  than  by 
those  statutes,  according  to  which  the  king 
has  sworn  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  to  govern. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  is  made  out,  it  appears 
^0  me  to  follow  necessarily  on  the  part  of  all 
who  took  a  step  to  assemble  it,  that  they  are 
cu-lty  of  a  couspirary  to  depose  the  kin»,  to 
depose  him  from  the  character  which  he  holds 
in  the  constitution  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
this  kingdom,  as  by  law  established,  that  law 
by  which  I  again  repeat  to  you,  he  is  sworn 
%o  govern. 

Gentlemen,  if  they  conspired  to  assemble 
in  a  convention,  which  was  of  its  own  autho- 
'  rity,  and  against  the  will  of  the  legislature, 
and  in  defiance  of  it,  to  act  as  an  assembly  to 
p3nstitute  a  government,  and  to  assume  so 
far  sovereign  power,  it  is,  I  conceive,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England,  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
pose from  tlie  sovereignty  him,  who  under 
the  restraints  of  the  constitution  and  the  law, 
now  holds  that  sovereignty.  There  cannot 
be  two  sovereign  powers  m  a  state ;  there  may 
be  a  complication  of  authorities  vested  in  a 
great  variety  of  persons,  making  up  one  sove- 
reign power, but  there  cannot  be  two  sovereign 
powers  in  a  state :  it  is  impossible.  If  a  meeting 
assembled  as  a  convention  of  the  people,  arro- 
gating to  themselves  all  civil  and  political  au- 
thority as  such,  and  meaning  to  exercise  it, 
one  or  other  of  these  consequences  must  fol- 
low :  the  king  and  the  parUament  must  be 
obedient  to  the  meeting,  or  the  meeting,  as- 
sembled as  a  ^onventidn,  must  be  obedient  to 
(.hc  king  and  parliament :  if  the  loe^ting  Is'to 
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be  obedient  to  the  king  and  parliament,  il 
cannot  effect  its  purposes ;  it  i^  impossible :  if 
its  purpose  be  to  depose  the  king,  I  say,  a 
conspiracy  to  call  such  a  meeting  is  an  overt 
act  of  high  treason. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  attention  to  my  ex- 
pressions :  if  the  meeting  means  to  oblige  the 
king  and  parliament  to  be  obedient  to  them 
by  the  exertion  of  open  force,  though  it  may 
not  effect  its  purpose,  that  makes  no  difference, 
the  law  must  be  the  same — I  may  bte  Wrong 
perhaps  in  stating  the  law,  but  it  appeiars  to 
me  that  the  law  must  be  the  same  if  tho 
meeting  projects  the  puroose,  whether  the 
force  of  the  meeting  is  sumcient  to  effbdt  the 
purpose  or  not. 

This,  I  say,  is  a  conspiracy  to  asstirhe  the 
sovereign  power:  it  is  a  conspiracy  therefore 
of  necessity  meant  to  depose  the  e^tstrng 
power,  and  of  necessity  to  depose  the  king. 
I  say  meant  to  depose;  for  I  repeat  it,  that 
Whether  the  conspirticy  is  successftil  o)r  not,  is 
immaterial. 

Gentlemen,  though  the  particular  fact  of 
calling  such  a  convention,  now  alleged  as  an 
overt  act  of  treason,  may  be  represented  to  be 
new  in  the  history  of  this  country,  it  is  -not 
therefore,  and  because  it  is  new  only  inasmuch 
as  it  is  more  than  oVdinarily  audacious,  less  an 
overt  act  of  compassing  the  death  or  deposi- 
tion of  the  king,  if  the  intent  of  it  was  to  sub- 
vert the  sovereign  ruling  power. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  distinction,  to 
which  I  would  beg  your  attention.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  the  first  meeting, 
proposed  to  be  assembled,  was  designed  to  be  a 
convention,  that  should  assume  all  civil  and  p&* 
litical  authdrittf,  or  was  only  to  devise  the  means 
of  forming  a  constituent  assembly,  b  body  which 
should  assume  it ;  for  any  act  taken  towards 
assuming  it  against  the  will,  in  defiance  of, 
and  against  the  authority  of  the  icing  and  par- 
liament, and  removing  him  from  mat  situa- 
tion in  the  character  of  sovereign,  which  he 
has  in  this  country;  any  act  taken  to^eards 
the  formation  of  a  body,  which  was  to  assume 
such  authority,  is  an  act  of  conspiring  the 
deposition  of  the  king :  any  ^ct  towards  con- 
vening a  national  assembly,  to  act  with  so- 
vereign power,  not  formed  by  the  legislature, 
is  an  act  done  towards  deposing  the  king,  who 
now  has,  under  the  restraints  of  the  constitu- 
tion, ana  the  provisions  and  litnitations  of  the 
law,  the  sovereign  power  vested  in  hitti.  You 
cannot  set  about  organizing  a  body,  "which  is 
thus  to  act,  without  meaning  to  depose  the 
king,  without  meaning  to  form  a  body  that  re 
to  usurp  the  powers  of  government. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  the  evidence,  that  I 
shall  lay  before  you,  will  most  abundantly 
satisfy  you  that  the  convention,  which  the 
persons  charged  conspired  to  form,  was  a  con- 
vention to  alter  the  whole  forto  of  the  sove- 
reign power  of  this  country,  thit  it  was  to 
forrtj,  dr  to  devise  the  means  of  formhig,  o  re- 
presentaiitc  goternment^'to  Ve^t  in  a^Mxly, 
founded  upon  universal  sulOfirage,-  «nd  *the  al- 
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leged  unalitsiiBble,  and,  &s  they  arc  trailed,  im- 
prescriptible rights  of  man,  a//  the  legislative 
and  executive  government  efthe  country  ;  that 
a  conspiracy  to  this  end  would  be  an  overt  act 
of  high  treason,  I  presume  cannot  be  disput- 
ed ;  it  deposes  the  khig  in  the  destruction  of 
the  regal  office  in  the  oonstitotion  of  the' 
state. 

Gentlemen,  I  go  farther :  if  h  bad  been  in- 
tended to  have  retained  the  name  and  office 
of  the  king  in  the  coutitr^,  and  to  have  re- 
tained it  in  the  person  ot  the  {iresent  king, 
creating,  however,  1^  the  authority  of  the  in- 
tended  convention,  a  new  legislature,  to  act 
with  him,  provided  they  would  allow  him  to 
act  with  such  new  )e^slature,and  thus  calling 
upon  him  to  act  agamst  the  express  obliga- 
tions  of  his  coronation  oath,  if  he  could  forget 
it,  it  sliU  would  have  been  a  ccmspiracy  to 
depose  him  from  his  royal  authority,  as  now 
estabiisfaed :  if  he  refused  to  act,  he  musA  ne- 
cessarily be  deposed  from  that  authority ;  if  he 
did  accept,  he  was  not  the  king  of  England, 
as  he  is  established  by  law  the  king  or  Eng- 
land. But  he  could  not  accept;  he  could  not 
so  govern ;  he  is  sworn  not  so  to  govern;  he 
must  refuse,  must  resist,  and,  in  consequence 
of  resisting,  his  life  must  be  in  danger. 

Take  it  either  way,  that  persons  conspired 
to  form  a  convention  to  assume  all  civil  and 
political  authority,  as  pretending  to  be  a  con- 
ventioB  of  the  people  (I  ^re  not  with  how 
much  audacity  they  pretend  to  be  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people),  or  to  devise  the  means  of 
constituting  su(fh  a  convention,  in  order,  and 
with  the  intent,  and  against  the  authoiity  of 
parliament,  that  there  should  be  no  king,  or 
m  order  to  the  erecUng,  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, a  new  legisliiture  to  act  together  with  a 
king,  ftnd  together  with  the  king,  if  they  per- 
mitted the  present  to  foe  the  kingy  I  submit 
that  sueii  a  eonspira<^y  is  an  overt  act  in  the 
tnje  construction  of  JaW,  and  high  treason  in 
eompassinr  the ' king's  death:  Tne  king  must 
be  deposed  while  such  a  new  constitutipn  was 
Aaming ;  he  could  not  treat  with  such  a  con- 
vention till  he  had  been  deposed ;  it  could  be 
those  only,  that  had  sovereign  authority,  that 
could  iraroe  a  constitotion*.  then  he  is  surely, 
by  this,  despoiled  of  his  kingly  government, 
even  as  in  a  case,  of  temporary  imprisonment. 
I  repeat  again,  that  he  could  not,  consistently 
with  his  coronation  oath,  do  otherwise  than 
reject  it  when  framed :  it  must  be  taken  for 
granted  he  would  reject  it ;  his  life,  therefore, 
could  not  but  be  in  danger.  To  suppose  that 
such  a -meeting,  whiteh  proposed  a  new  con- 
stitution, wouki  depart  quietly  home,  and  not 
act,  if  it  was  not  accepted,  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  human  credulity ;  It  is  not  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  and  experience  of  man- 
kind, to  suppose  that  they  should  meet  in 
nuaabers,  and  make  no  use  of  their  numbers, 
if  the  ^dw  of  them  did  not  produce  the  effect 
intended  :  thb  is  not  aecor^g teethe  ordinary 
coarse  and  experi^bce  df  xUiftikhKl. 
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could  not  be  the  sovereign  power  the  moment 
the  meeting  could  act  as  a  national  consti- 
tuting assembly,  or  could  direct,  with  effect, 
such  an  assembly  to  meet.  The  power  so  to 
act,  or  to  organize  with  effect  such  a  meeting 
that  should  so  act,  must  pro  tempore  depose 
every  other  power.  This  is  the  character  of 
a  convention  of  the  people,  I  think,  as  given 
in  the  evidence  I  have  to  lay  before  you. 
With  respect  to  the  defendant,  I  think  I  shaS 
Mtisfy  you  he  conspired  to  call  such  a  tonvenw 
tion ;  and  that  he  said  that  the  convention, 
which  I  am  to  call,  is  irresistible,  it  is 
unlimited,  it  is  uncontrollable,  and  that  by 
soch  a  convention,  my  J\tU  and  fair  represtn" 
tat  ion  of  the  people,  or  a  full  and  fair  repn^ 
sentation  in  parliament  (if  you  choose  to  take 
that  expression,  for  it  is  not  mere  expressbn 
that  determines  what  men  mean),  is  to  b^ 
accomplished. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  country  in  which  I  ittn 
speaking,  when  a  vacant  throne  was  given  (I 
am  now  alluding  to  the  time  of  king  WilHanO 
by  those,  who,  as  they  are  stated  m  the  Btu 
of  Uights,  represented  all  the  estates  of  the 
people  of  this  realm,  to  king  William  tind 
queen  Mary,  they,  who  gave  it,  ceased  tn 
have  or  to  exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty? 
in  that  instant,  as  every  lawyer  must  speak  t^ 
it,  in  that  instant  the  sovereign  power  of  thh 
countiT  became  vested  in  the  king  and  guetn 
upon  the  th¥one,  to  be -exercised  in  legislation, 
undoubtedly,  with  the  advice  and  consent  m* 
parliament,  formed  according  to  the  law  anfl 
custom  of  the  country — ^hicapable  of  bi^ng 
exercised  otherwise,  and,  as  to  the  executive 
authority,  exercised  under  the  control  of  pi\>- 
visions  and  limitations  of  the  law  and  consti- 
tution, and  with  the  advice  which,  in  every 
act  which  the  king  does,  makes  somebody 
responsible. 

.  I  insist  that  the  design  of  conspiring  to 
assemble  the  people,  who  were  to  act  as  a 
convention  of  the  people,  claiming  all  dvil 
and  political  authority,  or  claiming  power  to 
alter,  against  its  will,  the  constituted  legisi»> 
ture,  or  a  meeting  to  form  the  means  of  brin^ 
ing  together  such  a  convention  so  to  act,  is  an 
attempt  to  create  a  power  subversive  of  the 
authority  of  the  kin^  and  parliament,  a  power, 
which  he  is  bound  by  oath  to  resist  at  aH 
hazards.  But  it  will  not  rest  here :  this  will 
be  sufficiently  proved ;  but  evidence  will  like«- 
wlse  be  offered  to  you  as  satisfactory  to  prove 
that  the  express  object  of  calling  this  conven- 
tion, the  express  onject  of  appointing  a  eora- 
mitte  of  conference  and  co-operation,  which 
was  to  devise  the  means  of  constituting  such 
a  convention,  was  ultimately,  and  iinallv, 
and  in  their  ^nrospect,  the  deposition  of  the 

Gentlemen,  beyond  this,  and  supposing  it 
not  to  be  proved,  the  indictment  has  charged 
as  overt  acts,  a  conspiracy,  without  the  tnean 
Tjf  «  convention,  and  not  through  thit 
ihMdium,  to  depose  the  king ;  if  that  conspi^ 
fW7  b  made  <Mt  bytitheraois,  tfaoii{^  neither 
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a  convention,  assuming  all  political  authority, 
nor  a  meeting  to  devise  the  means  of  calling 
a  conventioD,  which  should  assume  all  poUti- 
cai  authority,  was  intended,  yet  the  indict- 
ment is  made  good. 

Gentlemen,  the  indictment  farther  charges 
as  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  king's 
death,  which  without  question  it  is,  the  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war;  I  do  not  mean  con- 
atnictive  war.  This  I  state,  without  question, 
to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  king's 
death.  A  rising  to  oblige  the  king  to  alter  his 
measures  of  government  amotmts  to  levying 
war  within  the  statute.  -  A  conspiracy  to  levy 
war  for  this  [nirpose  is  an  overt  act  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death.  If  they  conspired 
to  form  a  representative  gavemmtrUf  excluding 
the  king  entirely,  which  I  say  is  the  fact,  or, 
if  they  conspired  not  to  form  a  representative 
government,  excluding  the  king  entirely,  but 
yet  to  compel  him,  b^  their  own  strength  and 
force,  to  govern  with  others,  and  without 
thos^  which  he  chose  to  remain  with  him,  by 
whose  advice  and  consent  alone  he  is  sworn 
ajod  bound  to  govern,  I  mean  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  the  Lords  in  Parliament 
assembled,  the  Commons  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  to  substitute  against  his  will, 
and  against  the  will  of  the  present  constituted 
authority  of  the  country  another  authority, 
formed  on  the  principles  of  universal  suffrage 
and  annual  representation,  and  so  formed 
without  the  authority  of  parliament,  I  must 
aubmit  to  the  court,  and  to  you,  that  conspir- 
ing to  do  this  would  be  an  overt  act  of  treason 
ordeposing  the  king,  and  therefore  of  com- 
passing his  death. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  also  observe  the 
indictment  has  charged,  and  proof  will  be 
.ofiered  to  you  to  madie  it  out,  that  these 
objects  were  meant  to  be  carried  by  force,  by 
actual  force. 

Gentlemen,  the  case,  as  I  have  hitherto 
represented  i^  is  not  a  case  aiming  merely  at 
intimidating  the  legislature,  4nd  mducing  it 
by  an  act  done,  which  was,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  to  bury  the  consti- 
tution in  its  grave,  to  new-mould  the  sovereign 
power ;  the  case  goes  far  beyond  this ;  appli- 
cation in  any  shape  to  parliament  was  not 
only  disavowed,  but  the  very  competency  of 
parliament,  if  applied  to,  to  make  a  law  to 
new-model  the  government,  was  disputed, 
and  denied ;  the  idea  of  that  competency  was 
held  to  be  irreconcilable  to  the  very  principle 
upon  which  these  persons  assembled.  I 
must  however  insist,  and  I  mean  to  do  it,  with 
the  fiill  concurrence  of  my  humble  opiuion, 
that  a  conspiracy  to  compel  the  king,  by  force, 
aeainst  his  will,  to  eive  his  assent  to  an  act 
obtained  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
order  to  alter  the  sovernment  and  frame  of 
the  constitution  or  the  country,  whether  it 
was  obtamed  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  or  either  of  them,  by  overawing  them, 
or  not  oyeiawing  themi-^that  a  cpaspkicyy 
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by  force,  to  compel  the  king,  in  the  exerdse 
of  the  highest  and  most  essential  act  of  the 
sovereignty  of  this  country,  in  the  act  of  dying 
his  consent  to  such  an  act, — to  comperhim, 
by  force,  to  do  that,  is  unquestiooably  an 
overt  act  of  treason  in  deposmg  him,  and  in 
compassing  his  death.  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less,  to  explain  it  in  a  word,  than  to  substitute 
the  will  or  those,  who  conspired  to  force  him, 
in  the  room  of  that  royal  will,  in  which,  and 
by  which  alone,  the  laws  of  this  country,  and 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  have  said 
that  a  bill  ^however  obtained  before  it  comes 
to  him)  shall  receive  the  authority  of  a  statute. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  thus  much  before  I  come  to  state  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  I  will  state  to 
vou  in  a  word  why.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
by  persons,  who  execute  the  great  and  impor* 
tant  duty  in  the  great  and  important  station, 
the  functions  of  which  you  are  now  called 
upon  to  execute,  that  council  at  the  bar  shall 
be  able  to  state  to  you  law,  that  no  man  can 
question  the  soundness  of:  nay,  gentlemen,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  by  you  that  counsel  at 
the  bar  should  be  able  to  state  to  you  in  all 
cases  law,  which  men  of  grave  character,  and 
excellent  understanding^,  of  ereat  reason,  and 
ereat  experience  in  their  profession,  may  not 
dispute  tne  soundness  of.  It  is  the  duty  of 
counsel,  more  particularly  it  is  the  duty  of 
that  counsel,  who  ought  to  remember  that,  if, 
in  prosecutine  the  subject,  he  presses  him 
unfairly,  he  Defrays  in  the  most  essential 
point  the  dut^  which  he  owes  to  the  sove- 
reign :  it  is  his  duty  to  endeavour  faithfully 
and  honestly  to  explain  and  expound  the  law, 
that  is,  to  apply  to  the  facts  of  the  particular 
case,  reasoning  upon  the  law,  according  as  he 
is  able  to  do  it,  in  the  exercise  of  painful 
industry,  exerted  under  the.  reflection  that  he 
is  under  much  obligation  at  least  to  endeavour 
to  represent  the  law  truly. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  in 
a  prosecution,  the  principles  of  which  interest 
the  civil  happiness  of  all  mankind,  to  mention 
distinctly  and  fsurly  what  are^the  principles 
upon  which  I  proceed;  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind,  but  that  I  have  stated  tbe$e 
doctrities  as  the  law  of  £ngland  would  state 
them,  and]  I  claim  irom  you  and  from  the 
public  that,  in  the  fair  exercise  of  my  duty, 
conducted  under  such  a  sense  and  understand- 
ing of  that  duty,  as  I  have  now  explaine^d  to 
you,  you  and  lihey  will  do  me  the  credit  at 
least  to  think,  that  the  nrinciples  which  I 
have  stated  are  such  as  I  believe  to  be  sane* 
tioned  by  the  law  of  England. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  presume  for  a  moment, 
aAer  having  read  to  you  the  indictment,  and 
eiven  you  Umt  exposition  of  it.  which  I 
humbly  offer  to  your  attention,  that  the  law 
has  (at  least,  according  to  ,mv  judgment,  it 
certainly  haa)  been  complied  with  in  this 
respect;  namely,  the  indictment  has  told  you 
witn  sufficient  certainty  what  it  is,  that  is 
meaat  to  be  imputed  Its  aa  overt  set  of  com? 
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pMsing  the  king's  death.  It  is  not  necessaiy 
to  be  disputing  that  now,  because,  if  I  have 
^led  in  the  due  execution  of  my  duty  in  that 
respect,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  injured  by  it.^ 

Gentlemen,  I  have  before  said  to  you, 
that,  in  a  case  of  high  treason,  the- evidence 
must  not  only  be  convincing,  but  itmiistbe 
formal ;  and,  though  the  object  of  the  security 
of  the  peison  and  government  of  the  king  is 
the  highest  object  that  the  law  has  looked  to, 
jet  I  musty  at  the  same  time,  inform  vou, 
that  the  law  for  the  security  of  the  public, 
which  is  in  truth  part  of  the  object  involved 
in  the  ol^ect  of  the  security  of  the  pertan  and 
government  of  the  kine — is  essentially  united 
vith  it->and  inseparable  from  it:  the  law  has 
re(|uired  not  only  that  you  shall  have  one 
witness,  if  he  were  the  most  credible  man  in 
the  worldy  to  give  convincing  evidence  of  the 
hid,  but  that  that  convincing  evidence  must 
be  rendered  yet  more  conclusive  by  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses ;  that  you  should  at 
least  have  one  witness  to  one  overt  act,  and 
another  to  another  overt  act  of  the  same 
species  of  treason. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  to  you  the  pro- 
ject, in  a  general  way,  to  which  I  apprehend 
this  indictment  applies,  I  presume  that  you 
may  possibly  reason  thus :  When  this  indict- 
ment charges,  that  these  persons  com]»assed 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  to  depose  him^ — 
that  they  conspired  to  assemble  a  convention 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  parliament,—- 
to  subvert  the  rule  and  eovernment  of  the 
kingdom,  against  the  will  and  in  defiance  of 
the'legislature,T-to  dethrone  the  monarch, 
reigning  ia  the  liearts  of  a  great  majority  of 
his  people,  you  will  naturally  ask,— by  what 
process  was  it,  that  such  persons  as  these 
could  effectuate  such  a  purpose  ?  When  the 
indictment  charges,  that  they  composed  a 
great  variety  of  books,  containing  incitements 
to  choose  persons,  as  delegates,  to  compose  a 
convention  for  such  traitorous  purposes, — in 
what  language,  you  will  naturally  ask,  could 
.  such  incitements  to  sUch  a  momentous  project, 
have  been  conveyed,  and  to  whom  could  that 
language  have  been  addressed?  When  it 
chvges,  that  they  met,  and  deliberated 
among  themselves,  together  with  divers  other 
lalse  traitors, — at  what  time,  in  what  manner, 
and  in  what  place,  it  may  be  asked,  have 
these  people  met  to  deliberate  upon  that  pro- 
ject, for  the  accomplishment  of  whi<;h  so  many 
persons  must  be  engaged? — By  what  means 
were  they  to  bring  together  tlie  subjects  of 
the  country,  to  send  delegates  to  such  a 
traitorous  convention,  to  assume  such  sove- 
reign power?  This  sort  of  question  may  be 
pursued.  I  shall  not  pursue  it  by  observa- 
tions upon  every  overt  act  in  this  indictment. 

Now,  gentlemen,  my  answer  to  this  is  a 
short  one.  I  think  it  will  be  proved  to  your 
satis&ction,  that,  as  they  meant,  in  the 
vords  of  the  act  of  parliament,  to  introduce 
that  system  of  misery  and  anarchy,  which 
preTailedin  France,  they  meant  to  introduce 


it  by  the  same  means,— to  proceed  upon  the 
same  principles  to  the  same  end, — and  by  the 
same  acts  to  execute  the  same  purposes. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  experience  of  Europe  had 
not  manifested  what  has  passed  in  France 

Sid  tins  project  might  perhaps  be  brought 
m  France  into  Great  Britain  by  but  an  in- 
dividual or  two),  if  that  experience  had  not 
shown  us  what  has  passed  in  France,  to  ther 
destruction  of  its  old  government— to  the  de- 
struction alike  of  that  government  which 
they  substituted  in  the  room  of  its  old  go« 
vemment— and  which,  in  the  last  act  qf  its 
power,  protested  against  the  existence  of 
clubs,  as  incompatible  with  the  security  of 
any  country,  I  say,  till  the  subversion  of  go- 
vernment in  France  took  place,  and  upon 
principles,  to  a  bUnd  admiration  of  which  in 
this  country, — a  country  which,  under  the  ]>e* 
culiar  favour  of  Providence,  is  alike  in  its 
blessings,  as  it  is  in  its  situation,  "  tcto  divi$oi 
orbe  Britanffot,^*  we  have  found  a  dispositionr 
to  sacrifice  all  those  blessings — it  could  not 
perhaps  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive,  that  a  project  so  extensive  should 
have  been  set  on  toot  by  persons  in  number 
so  few; — that  a  project,  existing  almost  every 
where,  should  yet  be  visible  no  where; — ^that 
a  project  should  be  so  deeply  combined,  and 
complicated, — should  exist  to  such  an  almost 
inconceivable  extent,-— should  be  formed  with 
so  much  political  crafl — it  could  not  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  that  it 
should  have  existed  in  any  country,  much 
less,  that  it  was  possible  that  it  should  exist 
in  this  country  of  Great  Britain  to  the  extent 
in  which  I  am  sure,  whatever  your  verdict 
may  say  upon  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  you 
will  be  satisfied  it  has  existed  in  this  country. 

But  the  law  of  England  does  not  require 
that  any  such  case  as  this  should  be  proved 
before  you.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  what 
the  indictment  charees  was  imagined,  and 
that  a  step  was  taken  to  effectuate  that 
intent,  it  is  enough— it  is  not  the  extent^  in 
which  the  project  was  proceeded  upon— it  is 
not  the  extent  to  which  the  project  was 
ruinous —it  is  not  necessary  to  prove,  that  the 
means  were  as  competent  to  the  end  pro- 
posed, as  they  were  thought  to  be,  by  those 
who  used  them.  No,  gentlemen,  the  provi- 
dence of  the  law  steps  in  upon  their  first  mo- 
tion, whether  they  furnish  themselves  with 
means  adequate  or  inadequate  to  their  pur- 
poses—the  law  steps  in  then,  conceiving  its 
providence  at  that  moment  to  be  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  king  and  the  security  of 
the  subject. 

The  project,  the  general  character  of  which 
I  shall  give  you^  proving  it  by  the  particular 
facts,  and  applying  the  particular  facts  (for  I 
have  no  right  to  give  you  the  general  project, 
unless  I  can  so  apply  the  particular  facts)  to 
the  person  now  accused,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  this.'  Imported  from  France  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1791  or  179S,  by  whom 
brought  hither  it  does  not  Qiuch  matter,  the 
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iiiteni  was  to  oonstiUite  in  Londoo,  with 
affiliated  societies  in  the  country^  clubs  which 
were  to  govern  this  country  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  government,  the  alleged 
uoaUeoahley  imprescriptible  rights  of  man, 
suohy  as  they  are  stated  to  be,  inconsistent  in 
the  very  nature  of  tliem  with  the  being  of  a 
kiag  or  of  lords  in  a  government — deposing, 
therefore,  the  moment  they  come  into  execu- 
tion, io  the  act  of  creating  a  sovereign  power, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  the  king, 
aad  introducing  a  republicai)  government 
with  a  right  of  eternal  reform,  and  therefore 
with  a  prospect  of  eternal  revolution. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  all  heard  of  a  club 
called  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris.  This,  with 
ks  affiliated  societies, — however  impossible  it 
was  thought  that  it  should  effect  such  things^ 
«->-howevec  wild  the  man  would  have  been 
thought,  into  whose  head  such  an  imagina- 
tion could  have  entered  as  that  it  could  effect 
them,  first  overset  the  old  constitution,  then 
introduced  another,  which  could  not  exist 
upon  the  principles  which  gave  it  bir4h,  and 
has  finally  introduced  government  after  go- 
vwnment,  till  it  has  at  last  lefl  the  country 
in  that  undescribable  state  of  things  in  which 
we  now  see  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  great  end  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  this  project,  though  not  alto- 
gether visible,  or  not  much  disclosed  upon  its 
first  formation,  was,  when  they  had  suffi- 
ciently diffiised  their  principles  through  this 
country,  by  artifice, — ^oy  union,— by  combi- 
nation,—  by  affiliation, — by  fraternization 
(those  who  formed  the  project,  whoever  they 
were,  endeavouring  to  force  it  into  execution 
by  means  which  perhaps  would  shock  the 
minds  of  men  that  are  not  always  dwelling 
upon  political  subjects),  to  assemble  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  clubs,  to  assumo 
the  power  of  the  people,  supported  in  the 
assumption  and  exercise  of  that  power  by 
the  individual  members  of  the  affiliated  so- 
cieties, and  by  their  combined  strength. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  no  occasion  in  this 
cause  to-be  disputing  upon  abstract  questions, 
as  to  the  power  of  the  people  to  change  their 
government.  I  state  to  you,  that  the  inten- 
tion was,  to  ^assemble  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  those  clubs,  to  assume  the  powers 
of  government.  The  people,  the  infinite  ma- 
jority of  the  people  adverse  to  any  change, 
distinguishing  between  abuses  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government,  and  vices  in  the 
form  of  the  covernment  administered,  nay, 
ardently  attacned  to  the  old  government, 
must  have  been  averse  to  have  been  subdued 
by  a  convention  of  the  delegates  from  these 
societies, who  meant  to  have  assumed  there- 
presentation  of  the  people,  and  tp  have  exer- 
cised the  powers  which  they  stated  to  be  in- 
herent in  those  whom  they  professed  to  re- 
j^esent. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive, 
afUr  what  has  happened  in  fact  in  Prance, 
how  it  should  happeuthat  the  opinion  of  these 
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fraternijung  societies  should  have  the  force  of      I 
the  will  of^a  m^ority  of  the  nation,  though 
they  consitituted  a  vast  and  infinite  minority      i 
indeed.    You  will  find,  in  the  evidence  to  be      ; 
laid  before  you,  that  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood how  this  might  be  by  those  who  are      i 
named  in  this  indictment.    The  great  bulk  of      | 
the  community,  engaged  in  different  pursuits, 
are  therefore  incapable  of  being  combined  in 
opposition  to  the  execution  of  a  purpose,      | 
which  is  to  be  brought  about  by  great  bodies      | 
of  men,  that  are  combined.    I  need  not  give 
you  a  stronger  instance  of  it  than  this  *. — ^it  is      i 
within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  living,  that 
a  few  thousand  men  in  St  Geor^e's-fields, 
combined  in  one  purpose,  reduced  this  metro*     j 
polis  to  an  absolute  state  of  anarchy,  a  state      < 
in  which  no  government  existed.*    If  any     I 
man  had  been  asked,  a  fortnisht  before  the 
event  to  which  I  am  now  alluaing,  la  it  pos-      | 
sible  for  four  or  five  thousand  men  to  asscia- 
ble  in  St.  George's- fields,  and  to  rob  and 
plunder  every  b<3y  they  choose  in   London      | 
and  ten  miles  round  it?    That  would  have     j 
been  thought  utterly  impossible — but  yet  it 
happened — why?  because  a  combination  of 
the  few  will  subdue  the  many,  who  are  not 
combined,  and  with  great  facility ;  and  com* 
bined  bodies  of  men  have  had,  as  you  will 
find,  an  existence  in  this  country,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  few  men  hs^d  any  idea  of. ' 

You  will  find  them  organized, — prepared 
for  emergencies  and  exigencies, — relying  upon 
their  own  strength, — determined  to  act  upon 
their  combined  strength,  in  a  system  of  act- 
ing together, — in  some  instances  acting  with 
a  secrecy  calculated  to  elude*  observation—in 
other  instances,  proceeding,  by  directly  con- 
trary means,  to  the  same  end, — representing 
their  numbers  as  greater  than  they  were,  and 
therefore  increasiiiw  theur  number  by  the  very 
operation  of  the  infiuence  of  the  appearance 
of  strength  upon  the  minds  of  others,  without 
a  possibility  that  that  misrepresentation  should 
be  set  right  You  will  find  them  inBaming 
the  ignorant,  under  pretence  of  enlightening 
them ;— Hlebauching  their  principles  towards 
their  country,  under  pretence  of  infusing  po^ 
iitical  knowledgje  into  them; — addressing 
themselves  principally  to  those  whose  rights, 
whose  interests  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and 
constitution  of'England,  as  valuable  as  those 
.  of  any  men,  but  whose  education  does  not 
enable  them  immediately  to  distinguish  be- 
tween political  truth  and  the  misrepreaenta^ 
tions  held  out  to  them, — ^working  upon  the 
passions  of  men,  whom  Providence  hath 
placed  in  the  lower,  but  usefiil,  and  highly 
respectable  situations  of  life,  to  irritate  them 
against  all  whom  its  bounty  hath  blessed  by 
assigning  to  them  situations  of  rank  and  pro- 
perty,—representing  them  as  their  oppressors, 
as  their  enemies,  as  their  plunderer^  as  those 
whom  they  should  not  sufier  to  exist  ;«-and, 


*  See  the  case  of  l«(rd  George  Gordon  for 
high  UeasoO;  ont^,  VoL  %X^  p.  496. 
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in  order,  al  the  stme  time,  to  shttt  out  te 
possibtihy  of  eorrecting  original  error,  or  rec* 
tifyinc  the  opinione  of  thoee  whoai  they  bad 
so  iimamedy  mitiiiibrmed,  dehauehed^  aad 
misled^  not  admitting  them  iilto  these  aii- 
liated  todetiss  till  thev  had  suhaeribed  teets-- 
the  principles  of  which  they  were  not  to  exa- 
Bune  alW  th^  had  been  admitted,  but  the 
pniicit>le8  of  which  they  were  to  carry  into 
execution,  when  astembfod  in  a  conventions^ 
to  carry  into  eKOcution  thoce  princi|^,  as 
noting  tor  the  people,  by  a  griMit  majority  of 
whom  they  were  held  in  utter  detestation. 

Gentlemen,  to  say  that  an  act  done  was 
meant  to  be  dene  as  a  means  taken  in  the 
execution  of  such  a  project  as  this  is,  till  the 
person,  who  takea  it,  thinks  the  soheme  prac- 
ticable, I  adroit  is  not  teasons^le,  but  un- 
doubtedly he  may  think  it  practicable  long 
before  it  is  really  so.  Now^  you  will  be  abun- 
dantly satisied,  that  these  conspirators  thought 
that  the  time  was  now  come—that  the  time 
for  a  conTentk>n,  Whieh  had  been  the  object 
of  anxious  expectation,  doubting  for  a  year  or 
two  whether  it  would  erer  be  gratified,  that 
that  time  was  nam  come,  and  the  measures 
taken  were  taken  upon  that  suoposition — 
that  the  opportunity  had  arrived,  which,  if 
not  laid  hola  of  now,  wouki  be  lost  for  ever. 

Gentlemen,  the  people  of  this  country  have 
in  general  a  rooted  attachment  to  its  govern- 
aaent.  The  public  opinion  of  government  is 
in  this  countiy,  as  well  as  in  every  other>  its 
principal  support:  and  therefore  it  became 
necessary  to  infuse,  where  so  much  could  be 
siifiBly  suggested,  where  the  mind  was  pre- 
pared for  It,  an  opinbn,  that  the  form  of  the 
British  government  was  radieally  vicious— - 
that  it  i^a-ibunded  on  principles  of  oppres- 
sion— ^that  it  was  foundea  on  tlie  destruction 
of  natural,  imprescriptible,  and  unalienable 
rights.— With  others,  you  will  find,  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  use  a  little  more  cati-. 
tibn— not  to  alkrm  them,  but  to  humour  their 
attachment  to  the  form  of  the  constitution, 
by  taking  advantage  of  well-meaning  igno- 
rance, nmier  pretence  of  instrucbdg  it*  to  en- 
list them  also  alike  in  the  project  of  destroy- 
ing that  constitution  to  which  thc^  were  at- 
tached. To  them,  therefore,  the  form  of  the 
government  was  not  spoken  of  in  terms  which 
they  might  understand  to  be  a  condemnation 
of  It,  though  they  were  really  such,  but  by 
making  use  of  eeneral  expressions,  such  as 
obtainmff  '<  a  fuU  and  fair  representation  of 
the  people  in  parliament'' — **^  a  fiiU  representa- 
tion of  the  people,''  sometimes  without  men- 
tion of  parliament— never  with  actual  mention 
of  the  King  and  Lords,  as  co-existing  together 
with  parliament;  by  using  terms,  which  cer- 
tainly may  mean  what  it  may  be  contended 
in  the  defence  they  did  mean ;  but  terms  the 
saijte.  in  their  expression,  certainly  the  same 
in  their  import,  as  those  which  were  used  in 
every  act  which  passed  in  this  country  during 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  we 
neither  had  King  nor  Loids;  that  may  sig- 
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nt^  a  goverttraent  existing  without  Lords  or 
King,  by  declaring  the  obtaining  snch  a  re- 
presentatkm  of  the  people  as  necessary  to  the 
natural,  unalienable,  imprescriptible  rights  of 
man,  as  stated  by  Mr. Paine:  by  these  means 
and  artifices,  they  attempted  to  engage  in 
their  service  the  physkal  strength  of  men. 
who  miaht  not  and  did  not  discover  the  real 
nature  of  the  plan,  which  that  strenjgth  was 
to  be  employed  in  executing;  who&id  not 
information  enough  to  discover  what  the  re^-^ 
presentation  was  meant  finally  to  do  or  to 
execute.  But  you  will  find  the  persons  men* 
tinned  in  this  indictment  had  no  doubt  about 
it.  I  mark  these  circumstances  to  ^ou,  be* 
cause,  in  the  evidence  that  is  to  be  laid  before 
you  (and  I  am  now  statine  the  general  cha* 
racter  of  the  evidence,  ana  not  the  principles 
upon  which  the  charge  is  made),  in  the  evi- 
dence to  be  laid  before  you  of  the  plan  for  th6 
execution  of  these  purposes,  some  very  re* 
maskable  particulars  occur;  and  when  von 
^me  to  decide  upon  this  case,  I  humbly  beg 
your  attention  to  those  partkulars;  some  very 
remarkable  particulars,  will  occur. 

You  will  find  that  the  leifiding  clubs,  by 
which  I  mean  the  Constitutional  Society, 
judging  of  its  conduct  for  the  purpose  of  this 
cause,  thoueh  in  some  other  cases  we  must 
go  farther  bade,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
cause,  judging  of  its  conduct  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  179t,  and  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  which  was  formed, 
whether  creeled,  I  will  not  say,  but  which 
was  modelled  by  some  leading  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Society,  and  received  its 
corjporate  existence,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
as  It  will  be  proved,  under  their  oWn  hand- 
writing; most  distinctly  from  the  hand* 
writing  of  some,  who  yet  belone,  and  some, 
who  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  ConstitiK 
tional  Society;  these  leading  societies,  yon 
will  find,  enlisting  into  their  affiliation  many 
societies  in  the  country,  composed  of  men 
who  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  views  of 
these  societies  in  London;  who  expressed 
their  fears  as  well  as  their  doubts  about  those 
views;  who  required  information  as  to  the 
purposes  of  those  societies  in  London ;  some 
of  these  societies  in  the  country  professing 
one  set  of  principles,  some  another;  but  au 
assistance  is  taken  tlut  is  offered :  accordingly 
you  will  see,  that  the  London  societies  enlist 
persons  who  profess,  **  that  thev  ought  to 
submit  to  no  power  but  what  they  nave  them- 
selves immediately  constituted:"  to  these 
they  give  toswers,  couched  in  dark,  cautious, 
prudent,  but  satlsiactory  and  Intelligible 
terms:  those  who  profess  still  to  have  attach- 
ments to  the  monarchy  of  the  country,  and 
who  express  apprehensions  about  its  safety 
from  the  principles  of  the  London  societies, 
and  the  conflicting  principles  of  various  coun* 
try  societies,  they  sooth  into  fraternization,  by 
telling  them  that  all  would  be  set  right  ^  by  a 
full  and  fair  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament;" — a  name  which  was  given  to  the 
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Commons  under  Cromwell,  as  well  as  to  the 
legitimate  parliaments  of  this  coimtry  at  dif* 
ferent  periods,— without  telling  them  either 
What  these  words  meant,  or  how  that  parliar 
ment  was  to  operate  to  reconcile  these  dif- 
ferences, which  you  will  find  amounted  anfy  to 
the  differences  between  an  attachment  to  an 
absolute  republic,  and  an  attachment  to  a 
limited  monarchy. 

They  enlist  alike  those,  who  expressed  a 
wish  to  know  whether  they  proposed  to  reform 
the  House  of  CommorUf  and  those  who  wished 
to  know  whether  they  intend  to  rip  up  mo^ 
narchy  hy  the  roots ;  their  answers  were  calcu* 
lated  to  satisfy  each  of  them,  to  satisfy  what- 
ever might  be  the  disposition  of  those,  who 
address  we  questions  to  them,  reauiring  in- 
formation upon  subjects  so  totally  oifferent. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  all :  you  will  find 
again,  that  for  these pur|K)ses,pubhcations  upon 
the  s)vernment  oi  the  country,  which  are 
alluded  to  in  this  indictment,  and  which  will 
be  given  to  you  in  evidence,  that  publications 
upon  the  government  of  the  country  were 
adopted  by  those  societies  as  their  own,  and 
circulated,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  a 
mass  round  the  country,  circulated  m  a  man- 
ner, that  totally  destroys  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  this  country. — ^The  liberty  of  the  press 
in  this  countr^r  never  ought  to  be  under  an 
undue  correction  of  the  law,  but  it  must 
always  be,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  subject 
to  the  correction  of  the  law :  you  will  find 
that  these  publications  are  either  brought  into 
the  world  with  such  a  secrecy  as  bufies  all 
prosecution, — published  without  names  of 
authors  or  of  printers, — ^published  by  contriv- 
ance, I  am  sorry  to  say  by  contrivance  pub- 
lished in  tlie  dead  of  nieht  (though  they  are 
the  works  of  men  who  nave  talents  to  state 
ihem  to  open  day,  if  fit  to  be  stated  to  open 
day),  and  published  in  quantities,  which  make 
the  application  of  the  wholesome  provisions  of 
the  law  utterly  incompetent  to  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  correction  of  the  law  to  be  as 
frequent  as  the  conunission  of  the  offences 
against  it  has  been. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  maiw  of  these 
publications  I  may  take  notice  of^  what  has 
liappened  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
though  no  man  wishes  less  to  talk  of  himself 
than  I  do,  yet  I  am  speaking  in  the  presence 
of  many,  who  have  neardmeboth  m  court 
and  in  parliament  respecting  those  publica- 
tions to  which  I  allude  (and  which  will  be 
offered  to  you  in  evidence),  express  the  difii- 
culty  that  my  mind  laboured  under  to  con- 
cede that  such  a  publication  as  the  Address 
to  the  Addressers,  was  not,  according  to 
law,  an  overt  act  of  high  treason. — It  did 
appear  to  me  that  the  publication  of  the 
book  called  the  Address  to  the  Addrcs- 
sors  was  an  overt  act  of  high  treason, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the  king;  at  least 
I  thought  it  required  an  ingenuity  and  sub* 
tlety,  much  beyond  that  which  belonged  to 
my  m'md,  to  state  satisfactory  reasons  why  it 
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was  not  so ;  but  there  were  reasoni  satia&e' 
torv  to  those  who  can  iudge  better  than  I  can 
and  therefore  that  book  was  treated  only  as  a 
libel : — but  when  I  come  to  see  it,  as  con- 
nected .with  the  mass  of  publications  alluded 
to  in  this  indictment, — as  connected  with 
measures  that  I  have  to  state  to  you  in  the 
course  of  opening  this  cause, — and  as  con- 
nected with  the  project  which  this  indictment 
imputes  to  depose  the  king,  I  say  it  is  either 
most  distinct  evidence  of  an  overt  act  of  high 
treason,  or  it  is  an  overt  act  of  high  treason 
itself. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  also  not  fail  to  obserre 
(and  I  state  it  as  a  general  feature  and  chaise^ 
ter  of  the  evidence  that  I  have  to  lay  before 
you) — ^the  malienant  art,  and  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  tne  industrious  malienity,  with 
which  discontent  has  been  spread  by  these 
two  societies  in  London,  and  the  means  of 
spreadin^it  have  been  studiously  and  anxiously 
taught  from  society  to  society : — the  means 
of  spreading  sedition,  fresh  as  firom  London, 
in  every  town,  .all  with  reference  (for  they 
are  not  material,  if  you  do  not  find  they  had 
such  a  reference)  to  the  final  accomplishment 
of  the  same  purpose :  you  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve how  the  passions  and  interests  of  indivi- 
duals have  been  assailed,  and  the  method  of 
assailing^  them  taught,  according  to  their 
stations  m  life— not  mereW  upon  govemroent, 
— but,  for  the  purpose  of^  subverting  goveio- 
i^ent,  upon  tithes — corn-bills— taxes — game- 
laws — impress  service — ^any  thing  that  could 
be  represented  as  a  grievance^  as  well  as  the 
government  itsdf,  and  to  this  tntent-^that, 
in  aid  and  assistance  of  each  other,  societies, 
as  they  expressed  it,  ''might  overspread  the 
whole  face  of  the  island,''  and  ^  that  the  island 
might  become  free '' — ^you  will  mark  their  ex- 
fJressions— *' by  the  same  means  by  which 
France  became  so." 

Gentlemen,  in  stating  to  you  the  character 
of  the  evidence,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make 
one  observation,  and  it  is  the  last  I  shall  trou- 
ble you  with :  it  is  with  respect  to  the  |mn- 
ciplea  upon  which  construction  is  to  be  nven 
to  the  written  evidence  that  will  be  adduced 
in  this  cause.  Now  I  desire  to  state  this  to 
your  minds  as  a  principle  perfectly  reasonable 
in  the  administration  of  justice  towards  men, 
who  are  called  upon  to  answer  for  ofiences 
that  the  language  which  they  use^  ou^t  to 
be  considered  according  to  its  obvious  sense. 
If  the  language  admits,  and  naturally  admits, 
of  a  double  interpretation,  it  must  then  be 
considered  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prin* 
ciple  which  that  language  is  calculated  to 
carry  into  execution;  each  paper  must  be 
considered  with  reference  to  tne  context  of 
the  same  paper,  and  with  reference  to  the 
contents  of  all  other  papers  Uiat  form  the 
evidence  of  the  same  system,  which  the  paper 
produced  is  meant  to  prove. 

Now,  if  you  sho^lo  find  that,  in  detaiUng 
the  objects  of  this  society,  in  detailing  what 
they  meant  to  doy  and  in  detailing  how  th^ 
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iiieuit  to  execute  what  they  innrpoaed,  they 
should  in  fact  have  stated  tiiat  they  meant 
neither  that  which  was  leealy— nor  that  which 
was  constitutional^— nor  uiat  which  was  other 
than  treason,  it  will  be  in  vain  that  they  have 
thought  fit  (for  the  greater  prudence,  the 
greater  care,  and  the  greater  caution  which 
you  will  have  most  abumiant  evidence  to  prove 
the^v  exercised  occasionally,  but  add  to  the 
guilt  by  increasing  the  danger)  to  assert  at 
other  times,  when  they  have  used  general 
language,  that  what  they  meant  to  effea  was 
legal  and  that  they  meant  to  effect  it  in  a 
legal  and  constitutional  manner.  It  will  be- 
come them  who  have  the  defence  upon  their 
hands,  to  state  to  you  how,  in  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional manner  those  thingi  could  be 
done,  which  were  intended  to  be  done,  and 
which  this  indictment  states  were  intended 
to  be  done,  if  I  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that 
thev  were  intended  to  be  done  by  the  means 
and  instruments,  which  the  indictment  refers 
to. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  their  principle,  as 
you  will  find,  was,  that  equal  active  citizen- 
ship  is  the  riebt  of  all  men,  and  that  upon 
this  principle  £eir  representation  of  the  )>eo- 
ple  was  to  be  asked  for.  Now,  it  requires 
no  reasoning;  to  state,  that  a  representation  of 
the  people  founded  upon  the  principle  of  equal 
active  citizenship  of  all  men,  must  form  a  par- 
liament into  which  no  King,  nor  Lords,  could 
enter*  There  is  an  end  of  equal  active  citizen* 
ship  the  moment  that  either  06  ^em  exists, 
according  to  my  construction  of  equal  active 
dtizeBshtp,  and  according  to  their  cmutruction 
^ii;  for  they  state  that  the  effect  of  it  is  a 
repreienttUive  government.  But  it  is  not 
enough  for  me  to  tell  you,  that,  in-  reasoning, 
this  is  the  consequence;  it  is  a  circumstance 
to  be  taken  into  your  consideration;  but  I  say 
I  sbijl  satisfy  you,  if  lam  bound  to  go  farther, 
that  the  application  of  the  principle  of  equal 
active  citizenship,  according  to  themy  was  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  repraentatroe  govern" 
ment,  rejecting  the  King  and  Lords  out  of  the 
system.  The  principles  were  the  principles 
upon  which  the  constitution  of  France,  in  the 
year  1791,  was  formed :  the  principles  of  that 
constitution  were  the  principles  of  equal  ac- 
tive citizenship:  they  attempted  indeed  to 
J^reserve  a  kbg  in  the  constitution,  and  to 
brm  wliat  I  may  call  a  royal  democracy :  but 
I  shall  ^rove  to  demonstration,  that  the 
leaders  of  these  clubs  in  London  knew  thst 
that  constitution  could  not  exist,  that  their 
principles  led  them  to  a  distinct  knowledge 
that  that  constitution  could  not  exist :  it  was 
in  the  month  of  Aufi^ist  1792  entirely  over- 
turned; and  you  will  find  from  the  transac- 
tions of  this  society  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November  1799,  unless  I  mistake  the 
effect  of  the  evidence,  the  clearest  demonstra^ 
tion  that  these  societies  meant  in  applying 
those  principles,  which  they  themselves  state 
had  destroyed  the  existence  of  a  king  in 
France,  because  they  must  destroy  the  exist- 


ence of  a  king  in  any  country,— you  will  find 
that,from  October  1792  at  least,  these  societies 
meant  to  destroy  the  kinz  in  this  country,  and 
that  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  own 
principles,  as  they  understood  them. 

GenUemen,  you  will  now  give  me  leave  to 
state  to  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  and  as  intelU- 
gibly  as  I  can,  the  mass  of  evidence,  and  the 
case  which  I  have  to  lay  before  you. 

The  particular  act,  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  to  be  explained  bv  all  the  rest  of  the  evi- 
dence, which  has  led  to  the  including  these 
particular  persons  in  one  indictment,  arose 
out  of  a  letter,  dated  the  37th  of  March  1794, 
which  was  written  by  the  prisoner,  then  the 
secretary  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, to  the  society  for  Constitutional  infor- 
mation. The  words  of  it  are  these : 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  to  transmit  the  foltowing  resolu- 
tions to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation, and  to  request  the  tentiments  of  that 
society  respecting  the  important  measures 
which  the  present  juncfiire  of  a&irs  seems 
to  require.    The  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety conceives  that  the  moment  is  arrivM" — 
mark  the  words ;  for,,  in  the  rest  of  what  I 
have  to  state,  vou  will  freauentiy  hear  of  the 
time  to  which  that  alludes — '*  when  a  full 
and  explicit  declaration  is  necessary  from  all 
the  friends  of  freedom,  whether  the  late  ille- 
gal and  unheard  of  prosecutions  and  sentences 
shall  determine  us  to  abandon  our  cause,  or 
shall  excite  us  to  pursue  a  radical  reform  with 
an  ardour  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  o^ect,  and  with  a  zeal  as  distinguished  on 
our  part  as  the  treachery  of  others  in  the 
same  glorious  cause  is  notorious.  The  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information  is  therefore  re* 
quired  to  determine  whether  or  no  they  will 
be  ready,  when  called  upon,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  this  and  other  societies,  to  ob- 
tain a  fiur  representation  of  the  people."  Gen- 
tlemen, give  me  your  attention  presenUy  to 
what  they  conceive  to  be  a  fair  representation 
of  the  people^  when  I  come  to  state  the  reso- 
lutions which  they  transmit!  ^  Whether  they 
concur  with  us  in  seeing  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing," (then  they  use  the  words), ''  in  a  consti- 
tutional and  le^l  method" — of  the  effect  of 
which  you  will  judge  presently,  for  the  me^ 
thod  will  not  be  the  more  constitutional  aiid 
legal  for  their  calline  it  so,  if  the  method  is  in 
fact  unconstitutional  and  ille^— ''  a  redress 
of  those  grievances  under  which  we  at  present 
labour,  and  which  can  only  be  effectually  re- 
moved by  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.     The  London  Cor- 
responding Society  cannot  but  remind  their 
friends  that  the  present  crisis  demands  all  the 
prudence,  .unanimity,  and  vigour,  that  ever 
may  or  can  be  exerted  by  men  or  Britons; 
nor  do  they  doubt  but  that  manly  firmness 
and  consistency  will  finally,  and  they  believe 
shortiy,  terminate  in  the  full  accomplishment 
of  aU  their  wishes." 
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They  then  resolve,  and  th»e  resolutions 
«re  enclosed :  ^  Ist,  That  dear  as  justice  and 
liberty  are  to  Britons,  yet  the  value  of  them 
is  comparatively  small  without  a  dewndance 
on  their  permanency,  and  there  can  oe  no  se- 
curity for  the  continuance  of  any  rights  but 
in  equal  laws. 

^'  Sdy  That  equal  laws  can  never  be  expect- 
ed but  by  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people ;  to  obtain  which,  in  the  way  pointed 
out  Dy  the  constitution," — ^you  will  see  what 
that  IS  in  the  third  resolution — **  has  been 
and  is  the  sole  object  of  this  society ;  for  this 
we  are  ready  to  hazard  every  thing,  and  never 
but  with  our  lives  will  we  relinquish  an  object 
which  involves  the  happiness,  or  even  the  po- 
litical existence  of  ourselves  and  posterity. 

*\  Srd,  That  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  this 
society,  that,  to  secure  ourselves  from  the  fu- 
ture illegal  and  scandalous  prosecutions,  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  wicked  and  unjust  sen- 
tences, and  to  recall  those  wise  and  whole* 
aome  laws  which  have  been  wrested  from  us, 
and  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains." — 
GenUemen.  vou  will  oermit  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  what  the  oDJects  were  which  were 
to  be  accomplished^^  there  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately,"—what  ?—•«  a  convention  of  the 
peopk  by  ieUgatet  deputed  for  that  purpose 
>jr  the  different  $ocietk$  of  thefriendt  of  free- 
dom.** And  what  are  the  purposes  which 
this  convention,  which  they  themselves  re- 
inresent  as  a  convention  of  the  people,  are  to 
execute?  Why  they,  the  delegates,  forming 
a  convention  of  the  pet^le^  wte  to  reealX  those 
wise,  wholesome  laws,  which  they  say  have 
been  wrested  from  them.  Before  I  have  done, 
I  shall  prove  distinctly  that  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
]>assage  will  be  to  be  collected  from  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  undoubtedly,  not  from  this 
particular  part  of  it. 

The  Constitutional  Society,  there  being 
]>resent  at  that  time  six  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  indictment,  without  any  delibe- 
ration whatever  upon  a  proposition  so  mate- 
rial as  this  island  therefore  it  must  be  led 
to  you,  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  whe- 
ther it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  or  not,  that  this, 
like  a-great  many  other  papers  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  really  came  from  the 
Constitutional  Society— they  immediately  or- 
dered that  their  secretary  shall  acquaint  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  that  they  had 
tecetved  their  communication,  that  they 
heartily  concur  with  them  in  the  objects  they 
have  in  view,  and  that  for  that  view,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  a  more  speedy  and  effectual 
•^o-operation,  they  invite  them  to  send  to  this 
society,  next  Friday  evening,  a  delegation  of 
«ome  of  their  roemhers. 

Without  now  going  into  the  particulars  of 
what  followed  upon  this,  give  me  leave  to 
etate,  that  some  members  of  the  society,  in- 
cluded in  this  indictment,  were  named  to 
compose  that  dele^tion;  that  there  was 
named  at  the  same  time  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
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respontoieeefsix  members  of  tins  society  | 
that  afterwards  the  London  CorrcsDondiDg 
Society  formed  anotiier  committee ;  tnat  tbe 
two  committees  met;  that  the  two  com- 
mittees meeting,  came  to  a  determination  that 
this  project  ^calling  a  convention  of  tlM 
people  should  be  carried  into  effect;  ani 
then,  that  a  joint  committee  of  co-operatioQ 
of  both  societies  was  formed  by  resolntioiu 
of  both. 

Having  slated  what  happened  ufon  the 
Srth  of  March  1794,  and  conneeting  it,  as  I 
shall  do  pvesently,  with  the  very  singular 
facts,  which,  you  will  find  also  happened  in 
that  year,  you  will  give  mo  leave,  in  order  to 
show  what  the  true  constmction  of  this  act  is, 
as  well  as  to  slate  the  ereunda  upon  which 
the  indictment,  even  without  this  act,  charges 
a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  king — ^you  will 
give  me  leave  to  state  the  transactions  of  these 
societies  from  the  month  of  Mareh  1T99- 

Gentlemen,  in  or  about  the  month  of  March 
1793,-*whether  before  that  time  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  had  existed  or  not, 
seems  to  me  to  be  dubious,  and  therefore  I 
will  make  no  assertion  of  that  one  way  or 
other ;  but  supposinr  it  to  have  existed,  it 
will  be  made  extremely  clear  that  this  society 
existed  at  that  time  without  »  constitotion, 
as  they  call  it,  and  was  indebted  to  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Tooke  for  tho  constitu- 
tion under  which  the  society  was  modified, 
and  was  indebted,  I  think,  to  a  ^ntleman  ef 
the  name  of  ¥aughan,  for  his  assistance  in  the 
composition  of  tM  code  of  its  laws. 

The  first  correspondence  thai  I  find  be- 
tween the  Constitutional  SociMy,  and  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  imch  I  have 
to  state  to  you,  is  in  the  communication  of  the 
principles  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  sent 
with  a  letter  signed  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
which  letter  is  in  the  following  woids :  ^  1 
am  ordered  by  the  committee  to  send  to  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  in  Lon- 
don a  copy  of  our  motives  for  associating,  and 
the  resolutions  we  have  come  to :  we  mean 
to  persevere  in  the  cause  we  have  embarked 
in,  that  is,  to  have  (if  possible)  an  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  this  nation  in  paiw 
liament.'' 

I  observe  here  for  a  moment  that  you  will 
not  be  surprised,  when  I  get  to  the  eoBchision 
of  this  business,  that  this  cautious  language 
was  used  in  the  outset :  it  will  be  for  vou  to 
judge  whether  a  studied  caution  is  fairly  im- 
putable to  the  language.  It  proceeds  thus : 
"'^  We  should  be  exceedingly  happy  to  enter 
into  a  correspondence  with  that  society,  if  it 
is  not  too  much  presumption  in  us  to  expect 
such  an  honour;  but,  as  our  cause  is  one,  we 
hope  that  they  will  ddgn  to  take  some  notice 
of  us,  who  are  now  entering  upon  a  matter  of 
such  vast  importance.'^ 

This  is  extremely  condescending  hmginige 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hardy  to  the  CoDstitu- 
tional  Society  ;^  it  accompanies  the  resolutions 
of  that  80clety,*wluch  resohHiens  purported  to 
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be  signed  ^  Thonas  Hafdjr,  secrttwy."  It 
happened,  by  an  accident  not  very  ea^  1o  be 
ifeccounted  for  at  present^  aod,  notwhnstand' 
iDg  which,  X  shall  prove  distinctly  to  you  that 
the  resolutions  are  the  act  of  Mr.  Hardy :  that 
thisaionature— '*  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary'*— 
is  a  signature,  as  I  am  nistructed,  ia  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Hone  Tooke;  tiuit  is, 
Mr.  Hardy  in  the  Lonilon  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, sends  the  resolutions  of  vie  London 
Corresponding  Society  (apologtziDj^  extremely 
Ibr  the  liberty  he  takes  in  presuming  to  send 
them)  to  the  Consthutional  Society,  the  sig- 
nature to  those  resolutions  bearing  the  name 
of  Thomas  Hardy  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr. 
Tooke :  whether  those  retolutioBs  were  Anally 
settled  by  that  gentleman  or  not,  I  do  not 
knew ;  but  you  will  ind  that  there  easts  a 
paper  which  contains,  I  think,  ^stinet  en- 
tkenee  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  these  resoki- 
lions  have  been  settled,  with  agood  deal  of 
deliberation,  by  the  same  gentleman  whose 
hand-writing  occurs  in  the  signature  which  I 
have  been  slating. 

Gentlemen,  b^we  these  resolutions  were 
sent,  and  before  I  state  the  matter  of  Uiem  to 
YOU,  you  will  allow  me  to  mention  that  there 
bad  been  a  correspondence  between  other  80- 
cieties>  and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation^ofsuch  a  nature,  as,  in  order  to 
make  this  case  inteltigible,  will  require  some 
ohservations  from  me,  and  some  attention 
from  you;  it  is  the  correspondence  of  other 
societies,  but  which  eorre^pondence  I  shall 
connect  in  such  a  manner  with  the  Xiondoq 
Correroondhig  Society,  as  in  fact  to  make  the 
acts  of  the  other  societies  the  aets  of  that  so- 
ciety. 

Upon  the  «Srd  of  March  ir99,  with  a  view 
to  shew  you  what  were  the  principles  of  this 
Constitutional  Society,  I  must  state,  that^ey 
come  to  a  resolution,  ^  That  the  tbiMiks  of 
this  society  be  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Paine, 
for  his  most  masterly  book  intituled.  The 
Rights  of  Man,  in  which  not  onlv  the  male- 
volent sopliistries  of  hireling  scribblers  aie  de- 
tected, and  exposed  to  merited  ridicule,  but 
many  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
political  truths  are  stated  so  irresistibly  con- 
vincing as  to  promise  the  acceleration  of  that 
not  very  distant  period,  when  usurping  bo- 
rousb-seUers  and  profligate  borougn-buyers 
shall  be  deprived  of  wlSit  they  impudently 
dare  to  call  their  property— the  choice  of  the 
representatives  ot  the  people.  The  Constitu- 
tional Society  cannot  helo  expressing  their  sa- 
tisiaction  that  so  vahiable  a  publication  has 
proceeded  from  a  member  of  that  society,  and 
they  sincerely  hope,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will,  give  that  attention  to  the  subjects 
discussed  in  Mr.  Paine's  treatise,  which  their 
manifest  importance  so  justly  deserves.** 

Then  they  resolved,  for  what  purpose  you 
will  judge  of,  when  I  come  to  state  to  you  the 
subsequent  evidence  in  this  business— *^  That 
the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  all  friture  pro- 
ceedings of  this  society,  be  regularly  transmit- 
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ted  by  the  secretaiy  to  all  our  oerresponding 
constitutional  societies  in  England,  Seotianq, 
and  Prance.'' 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  shall  prove  what  the 
book  was  to  which  this  res^tion  alluded,  i 
shall  take  the  libarty  at  present  to  state  in  a 
few  words  to  ^eu,  as  i^  as  they  aflect  the  ex- 
istence of  a  king  in  this  country,  those  suh« 
jeets,  which,  according  to  the  language  of  this 
resolution,  tne  Constitntk>nal  Society  sincerely 
hope  that  the  people  of  Eodand  would  give 
attention  to,  as  discussed  in  Mr.  Paine's  first 
book.  In  that  book  these  doctrines,  with  re- 
spect to  Great  Britain,  are  laid  down:  ^a 
constitution  is  not  a  thint;  in  name  only,  but 
in  fact ;  it  has  not  an  ideal,  but  a  real  exist, 
enee ;''  and  you  ivill  find  this  extremely  Im* 
portant,  because  in  the  result  of  the  whole 
evidence  that  I  have  to  lay  before  jfou,  it  will 
appear  that  they  did  not  only  distinctly  dis- 
avow making  any  application  to  pariiaoMitx 
but  the  competence  of  parliament  to  de  any 
thing  by  way  of  reform,  because  the  country 
had  as  yet  no  constitution  formed  by  the  pe<H 
pie.  Mr.  Paine  proceeds  :  ^<  Can  Mr.  Burke 
IM-uduoe  the  English  constitution  ?  If  he  oaa- 
not,  we  may  &rly  conclude  that  no  such 
thing  as  a  constitution  exists." 

After  stating  that  the  septennial  ImU  show« 
ed  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  consti- 
tution in  England,  tlie  book  states  a  farther 
fact,  not  immaterial,  that  the  bill  which  Mr. 
Pitt  brought  into  parliament  some  years  ago 
to  reform  j^arliament,  was  upon  the  same  er- 
roneous principle,  that  is,  upon  the  principle 
that  parliament  was  able  to  reform  itself. 
With  respect  to  other  subjects,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  England  was  called, 
you  will  find  that  this  book,  speaking  of 
modes  of  government  (and  this  is  also  ex- 
tremely material  with  reference  to  thecon^i 
struction  of  what  is  afterwards  to  be  stated  to 
you),  represents  that  '*  the  two  modes  of  go- 
vernment which  prevail  in  the  world  are, first,* 
governments  by  election  and  representation  i 
secondly,  governments  by  hereaitary  succes* 
sioni  theTormer  b  generally  known  by  thtf 
name  of  republican,  the  latter  by  that  of  mo^ 
narchy  and  aristocracy.'' 

He  divides  government  into  government  by 
election  and  representation ;— a  representation 
founded  upon  election,  and  election  founded 
upon  universal  suffrage;— and  government  by- 
hereditary  succession.  He  then  states  that» 
from  the  revolutions  of  America  and  Prance, 
and  the  sjmsptoms  that  have  appeared  in 
other  countries,  it  is  evident  the  opinion  of 
the  world  is  changing  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment, and  that  revolutions  are  not  withia  the 
progress  of  political  calculation ;  and  that  the 
British  government,  not  existing  upon  the 
principles  he  recommends,  is  not  a  gorem- 
ment  existing  upon  such  principles  that  a  na- 
tion ought  to  submit  to  •  it ;  and  that  the  ]mr- 
liaraent  of  the  country  is  not  able  to  form  a 
government,  that  will  exist  upon  those  pripci- 
pies. 
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Gentlemen,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  strikes  me,  that,  though  va- 
rious societies  had.  existed  in  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  till  about  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
none  of  these  societies  had  staked  or  invited  af» 
filiation  with  the  London  Constitutional  Socie- 
ty, which  you  will  find  they  all  ask  and  all  in- 
vite about  March  179S,  whether  by  manage* 
ment  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  it 
will  be  for  you  to  judge;  but  they  all  ask  and 
all  invite  affiliation  with  the  Constitutional 
and  Corresponding  Societies,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  is  formed. 

Upon  the  16th  of  March  1792,  you  will 
find  a  resolution  of  the  society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  which  states  and  returns 
thanks  for  a  communication  from  Manches- 
ter, signed  **  Thomas  Walker,*  president,'' 
and  *^  Samuel  Jackson,  secretary ;''  in  which 
<'  they  return  the  thanks  of  the  society  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Paine/'  who  appears  to  liave  been 
a  member,  a  visitor  of  this  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, ''  for  the  publication  of  his  Second  Part 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  combining  Principle 
and  Practice."  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  to 
you  in  a  few  words  what  is  the  combination 
of  the  practice  stated  in  the  Second  Part  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  with  the  principle  in  the 
First  Part, "  a  work,"  they  say, "  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  every  nation  under  heaven, 
but  particularly  this,  as  contsdning  excellent 
and  practicable  plans  for  an  immediate  and 
considerable  reduction  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture for  the  prevention  of  wars,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  our  manufactures  and  commerce, 
for  the  education  of  the  young,  for  the  com- 
fortable support  of  the  aged,  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  poor  ot  every  description, 
and,  finally,  for  lessening,  greatly,  and  with- 
out delay,  the  enormous  Toad  of  taxes,  under 
which  this  country  at  present  labours. 

**  That  this  society  congratulate  their  coun- 
try at  large  on  the  influence  which  Mr.  JPaine's 
publications  appear  to  have  had  in  procuring 
the  repeal  of  some  oppressive  taxes  in  \he 
present  session  of  parliament;  and  they  hope 
that  this  adoption  of  a  small  part  of  Mr. 
Paine's  ideas  will  be  followed  by  the  most 
stroiuous  exertions  to  accomplish  a  complete 
reform  in  the  present  inadequate  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  neouie,  and  that  the 
otter  ereat  plans  of  j>ublic  benefit,  which  Mr. 
Paine  has  so  powerfully  recommended,  will 
be  speedily  carried  into  efiect." 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Psune's  plan  for 
the  remedy  of  the  present  inadequate  state  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  was  alluded 
to,  and  this  book  was  alluded  to,  which  com- 
bined "  principle"  and  "practice,"  and  as  it 
is  stated  that  the  other  great  plans  of  public 
benefit,  which  he  had  so  powerfully  recom- 
mended, would  be  speedily  canied  into  effect, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  show  you,  from  tbis 
letter,  what  were  those  plans  for  Uie  remedy 
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of  the  inadequate  state  of  the  representation 
of  the  people,  and  other  plans  of  mibUc  bene- 
fit, which  this  society,  receiving  tneihadu  of 
the  Constitutional  Society,  hoped  would  be 
carried  into  efiect. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  take  up  your  time  in 
statine  the  pa^ges  to  you,  but  represent  to 
you  the  substance  of  that  book ;  that  it  is  a 
book  distinctly  and  clearly  recommendmg  the 
deposition  of  the  king :  if  the  passages  in  that 
book  do  not  prove  that  assertion,  there  is  do 
evidence  that  can  prove  any  assertion :  it  is  a 
book,  moreover,  which  not  only  puts  the  king 
out  of  the  system  of  the  government  of  the 
country,  but,  according  to  which,  if  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  people  is  to  be  formed, 
it  IS  to  be  formed  not  by  a  parliament  existing 
in  a  country — ^in  which  that  gentleman  states 
that  no  constitution  exists— not  by  that  par- 
liament, which  he  states  to  be  totally  and  ab- 
solutely inadequate  to  the  great  work  of  form- 
ing the  constitution  upon  the  rights  of  man 
and  equal  active  citizenship,  which  he  recom- 
mends :  it  b  a  work,  which  calls  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  do  themselves  justice  in 
another  way  of  proceeding,  and  to  form  a 
constitution  for  tnemselvea  before  they  can 
have  any  g2>vemment,  which  is  to  exist  upoa 
true  principles.  There  is  then,  I  say,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  thing,  a  developement  of 
these  purposes;  and  I  say,  beyond  that,  that 
if  I  understand  the.effect  of  evidence  ataU, 
I  shall  satisfy  you  that  those,  who  voted  this 
resolution  of  thanks,  knew  that  the  principles 
there  referred  to,  were  principles  that  would 
have  this  operation,  and  meant  that  they 
should  have  this  effect 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  state,  which  I 
shall  not  go  through  very  particularly,  is  con- 
tained in  a  resolution  of  the  Constitutional 
Society  (some  of  the  members  of  which,  I 
shall  prove  to  you,  began  to  leave  the  society 
about  this  time,  statinc  distinctly  that  they 
understood  its  principles  to  be  now  different 
from  the  principles  it  had  formerly  acted 
upon^  and  to  be  such  principles  as  I  h^^e 
stated)  entered  into  upon  the  23rd  of  March 
1792.  They  resolved  that  another  communi- 
cation, which  is  from  Sheffield^  should  be 
published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  in 
several  other  newspapers,  which  they.men- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  communication  from 
Sheffield  (and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that, 
firom  Sheffield,  and  from  Norwich^  they  should 
be  writing,  on  the  same  day,  for  the  same 
purpose — ^that  the  societies  of  Sheffield  and 
Norwich  might  be  affiliated  with  the  London 
Constitutional  Society,  and  the  Sheffield  peo- 
ple were  so  anxious  about  it,  if  it  were  their 
own  act  and  deed,  that  they  wrote  more  than 
one  letter  in  order  to  ask  it),  it  is  to  this  »- 
feet: 

"  It  is  now  about  four  months  since  this  so- 
ciety first  formed  itself  into  a  regular  bodv; 
they  were  then  but  very  few  in  number;  tlie 
enclosed  will  inform  you  of  their  increase, 
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andy  which  is  most  probable,  will  soon  be- 
come very  numerous ;  and  not  only  this  lar^ 
and  populous  town,  but  the  whole  neighbour- 
hooa  for  many  miles  round  about,  have  an  at- 
tentive eye  upon  us :  most  of  the  towns  and 
villages  indeed  are  forming  themselves  into 
similar  associations,  and  strictly  adhere  to  the 
mode  of  copying  afiet  us :  you  will  easily  con- 
ceive the  necessity  for  the  leading  members 
of  this  body  to  pay  strict  attention  to  eood  or- 
der and  regularity,  and  the  need  we  nave  of 
consulting  and  communicating  with  those 
who  are  sincere  firiends  and  sS>le  advocates 
for  the  same  cause ;  for  these  reasons  we  took 
the  liberty  to  write  to  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  that 
worthy  fnend  and  patriot  for  the  rights  of  the 
people,  informing  him  of  our  earnest  desire  of 
entering  into  connexion  with  the  society  of 
the  same  denomination  of  ours  in  London ; 
his  very  obliging  and  a£Fectionate  answer  fa- 
vours us  with  your  address;  in  consequence, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  herewith  to  trans- 
mit to  vou  some  resolves,  which  were  passed 
at  our  last  meetings  by  the  whole  body,  and 
the  committee  was  charged  with  the  dispatch 
of  printing  and  forwardmg  them  to  you  ac- 
cordingly, for  the  purpose  of  submitting  them 
to  the  consideration  of  your  society,  and  to 
make  use  of  them  as  they  think  most  pnident. 
lou  will  also  notice  the  Belpar  address:  they 
apphed  to  us  about  two  months  ago  for  in- 
structions  as  to  our  mode  of  conducting,  &c. 
had  not  then  formed  themselves  into  any  re- 
gular association.  Belpar  is  nearly  thirty 
miles  from  this  place,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
eight  otjien  miles  from  Derby. 

«  If  the  society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion in  London  should  vouchsafe  so  far  to 
notice  us,  as  to  enter  into  a  connexion  and 
correspondence  with  us,  it  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
moting honour,  and  adding  strength  to  our 
lecblc  endeavours,  and  to  the  common  cause, 
which  is  the  entire  motive  we  have  in  view." 

They  then,  upon  the  14th  of  March,  1792, 
knowing  that  there  was  a  connexion  between 
the  London  Constitutional  and  London  Cor- 
responding Society  (and  that  they  should 
know  that  fact  on  the  14th  of  March,  which 
is  sixteen  days  before  the  30th,  when  Mr. 
Hardy  sent  to  Mr.  Tooke  the  resolutions 
which  were  signed  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Hardy 
7  ^^:  Tooke,  as  a  communication  to  him 
that  there  was  such  a  body  as  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  is  a  circumstance  that 
affords  observation);  they  then  add,  "We 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  parcel 
for  Mr.  Hardy,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  him 
to  this  society,  requesting  some  information 
concerning  our  method  of  conducting  the 
business  we  had  embarked  in,  &c.  also  in- 
torming  us  there  are  in  London  a  number  of 
mechanics,  shopkeepers^  &c.  forming  them- 
selves into  a  society  on  the  broad  basis  of  the 
rights  of  man.  You  will  be  so  obliging  as  to 
let  the  packet  remain  with  you  untU  he  call 
for  It,  as  by  this  post  I  have  wrote  him 
tnereot.    We  have  givan  him  our  manner  of 
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proceeding  from  our  setting  out  to  this  time, 
and  hope  it  may  be  of  some  use.  The  im- 
provement we  are  about  to  adopt  is  certainly^ 
the  best  for  managing  lar^e  bodies,  as  in 
great  and  populous  towns,  viz.  dividing  them 
into  small  bodies  or  meetings  of  ten  persons 
each,  and  these  ten  to  ap|K)int  a  delegate ; 
ten  of  these  delegates  form  another  meeting 
and  so  on,  delegating  from  one  to  another, 
till  at  last  they  are  reduced  to  a  proper  num- 
ber for  constituting  the  committee  or  grand 
council.'' 

There  is  another  letter  of  the  same  date, 
which  has  a  remarkable  circumstance  about 
it.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety. Gentlemen,  it  states  that  «« this  so« 
ciety "  that  is,  the  same  Sheffield  Society, 
<<  feeling,  as  they  do,  the  grievous  effects  of  the 
present  state  defects  and  abuse  of  our  country^ 
--{the  word  originallv  in  this  letter  was  con- 
aUution,  but  the  word  constitution,  not  being^ 
that  which  was  liked,  by  some  very  odd  acci- 
dent in  the  letter  from  Sheffield,  the  word 
wuntfyy  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Tooke,  is 
substituted  foreonstitutUm)^^^  the  great  and 
heavy  oppressions,  which  the  common  people 
labour  under,  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
that  corruption,  and  at  the  time  being  sen- 
sible to  a  decree  of  certainty,  that  the  public 
minds  and  the  general  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple are  determined  to  obtain  a  radical  reform 
of  the  country,"  you  will  mark  these  words^ 
**  as  soon  as  prudence  and  discretion  will 
permit,  believes  it  their  duly  to  make  use  of 
every  prudent  means,  as  far  as  their  abilities 
can  be  extended,  to  obtain  so  salutary  and 
desirable  an  object,  as  a  thorough  reformation 
of  our  country ,''  the  word  country  being  again 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Tooke,  '*  esta^ 
blished  upon  that  system,  which  is  consistent 
with  the  rights  of'^  man,'*— for  these  reasons 
they  state  their  forming  into  clubs,  as  the 
former  letter  did,  and  they  conclude  thus-* 
**  that  being  thus  strengthened,  this  societgr 
may  be  better  enabled  to  govern  itself  with 
more  propriety,  and  to  render  assistance  to 
their  fellow-citizens  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  in  parts  more  remote,  that  tney  in  tiieir 
turn  may  extend  useful  knowledge  still  far- 
ther from  town  to  village,  and  from  village  to 
town,  until  the  whole  nation  be  sufficientiy 
enlightened  and  united  in  the  samecause, 
which  cannot  fail  of  bein^  the  case,  wherever 
the  most  excellent  works  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine  find  residence." 

Those  works  are  the  works  which  have 
held  an  hereditary  monarchy,  however  li- 
mited, to  be  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
man;  which  have  held  the  constitution  of 
parliament  in  this  country  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  man;  and  those  works^ 
upon  the  principles  of  that  inconsistency, 
have  held  even  the  parliament  itself  incom- 
petent to  reform  any  abuses  in  government 

The  paper  they  transmit  states  as  a  fii^, 
that  the  number  of  members  at  Sheffield 
were^in  March  1793|  two  thousand.    That 
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the  Constitutiohal  Society  in  London  and  the 
Constitutional  Society  at  Sheffield^  thus  nu- 
merous, should  have  had  no  conneiion  by 
affiliation  till  the  14th  of  March,  1799, 
though,  on  that  14th  of  Maich,  1792,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Sheffield  Society  had  had  cor* 
respondence,  and  luwi  become  connected  with 
tbe  London  Corresponding  Society,  prior  to 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  sendinff 
Iht  paper  I  before  stated  to  the  Constitutional 
doeie^,  is  somewhat  remailEable. 

The  paper  proceeds  thus:  <' This  society, 
0OB»osed  chiefly  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Sheffield,  began  about  four  months  ago,  and 
is  already  increased  to  nearly  two  thousand 
members.*'  In  this  letter,  dated  March  14| 
1793,  they  state  it  to  have  amounted  to  tuiw 
thousand,  exclusive  of  neighbouring  towns 
and  villaffes,  who  were  forming  thmselves 
into  similar  societies.  They  then  state  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  societies  are  formed, 
and  that  **  they  have  derived  more  true 
knowledge  from  the  two  worksof  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Pkune,  intituled  Rishts  of  Man,  Part  the 
First  and  Second,  than  nt>m  any  other  author 
on  the  subject.  The  practice  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  government  is  laid  down  in  those 
works,  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  irresistibly 
convincing,  that  this  society  do  hereby  resolve 
to  nve  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Paine  for  his  two 
said  publications  intituled  Rights  of  Man.'' 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  address- 
idc  you  so  much  at  length  on  this  case,  but 
I  teel  it  my  bounden  duty  to  the  public,  to 
you,  and  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to  warn 
you  fully  of  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
which,  I  am  sure,  would  more  eertainly  hap- 
pen,  than  that  I  should  go,  not  oaly  out  of 
this  court,  but  to  my  grave,  with  pain,  if  I 
should  have  stated  to  you  in  a  proceeding  of 
thia  nature  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Pune,  other- 
wise than  as  I  think  of  them.  If  that  is 
meant  to  be  intimated,  that  we  may  have  no 
dispute  about  them,  and  that  we  may  not 
misunderstand  what  is  that  principle,  and 
that  practice,  to  which  the  passage  I  have 
now  read  alludes,  you  will  allow  me  td  read 
a  few  passages  out  of  this  second  part  of  the 
Rishts  of  Man^  said  to  contain  both  the  prin- 
ciple'and  practice  of  government,  and  then  I 
ask  you  what  those  must  have  intended, 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  this  coun- 
tiy.  who  meant  to  take  any  step  in  order  to 
nuke  a  change  in  it,  in  such  a  wav  as  the 
principle  and  practice  laid  down  in  tnat  book, 
would  require  them  to  make  it,  recollecting 
that  the  government  of  Uiis  country  is  a  go* 
vernment  consisting  in  a  king,  having  an  he* 
reditary  crown,  together  with  Lords  and 
Cdmmons,  forming  a  parliament  accoiding 
tp  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England. 

Now,  that  author,  in  the  first  place,  ei« 
presses  a  great  deal  of  what  possibly  may  be 
differently  thought  of  by  other  persons,  but 
what  I  cannot  call  good-will  td  the  people  of 
England— for  he  says,  **  that  during  the  time 
of  the  American  vraf,  he /was  strongly  im^ 


Trkd  of  Thomas  Hatiy 

pmsed  witih  the  idea,  that  if  he  couM  get 
over  to  England  without  being  known,  sum! 
only  temain  in  safety  till  he  conM  set  ont  a 
publication,  that  he  ooukl  open  me  eyes  sf 
the  country  with  respect  to  the  madneas  vbA 
stupidity  of  its  government." 

Let  in  see  in  what  that  madness  coniisted 
according  to  him:  having  stated  in  his  foiw 
mer  book  that  a  government  ought  to  exist 
in  no  country,  but  according  to  the  prbdples 
of  the  rights  of  fnan«^he  repeats  again  tiie 
distinction  he  had  stated  in  ha  former  book, 
between  what  he  calls  the  two  syetems:  he 
says,  ^^  that  the  one  bow  called  the  old  is  he- 
reditary, either  in  whole  or  in  part,*'  which  is 
that  of  England;  and  the  new  ia  entirely 
repretetitative," — that  i8,.a  government  con* 
sisting  of  a  Commons  House,  if  you  chobse 
so  to  call  it.-*We  know,  that  in  1040  Ae 
rulina  government  in  this  country  was  called 
a  parliament,  odled  a  Commons  Huuse,  and 
it  was  then  enacted,  that  If  an^  persons  should 
attempt  to  put  a  king  into  this  country,  tbey 
shoulo  be  dieemed  traitors,  with  much  less  of 
aa  overt  act  manifested  than  is  necessary  at 
this  day.  Again,  it  is  stated,  *^  an  heritable 
crown,  or  an  heritable  tlirone,  or  by  what- 
ever mnciful  name  such  things  may  be  called^ 
have  BO  other  significant  explanation  tfasn 
that  mankind  are  heritable  property.  To  in- 
herit a  government,  is  to  inherit  tbe  people, 
as  if  they  were  flocks  and  herds." 

<'  ](Iereditary  successions  a  buriesque  upon 
monarchy.  It  puts  it  in  the  most  ndicutous 
lij^t  by  presentmg  it  as  an  office,  which  any 
child  or  idiot  may  fill.  It  requires  some 
talents  to  be  a  common  mechanic^  but  to  be 
a  king  requires  only  the  animal  figure  df 
man,  a  sort  of  breathing  automaton.  This 
sort  of  superstition  may  last  a  few  years 
more,  but  it  cannot  long  resist  the  awakenSd 
reason  and  mterest  of  man  ;*'  then,  **  in  what- 
ever manner  the  separate  parts  of  a  constitu* 
tion  may  be  arranged,  there  is  one  general 
principle,  that  distinguishes  freedom  from 
slavery,  which  b,  that  all  hereditary  goyera- 
ment  over  a  people  b  to  them  a  species  of 
slavery,  and  representative  government  is 
freedom;"  then,  speaking  of  tbe  crown  of 
England,  that  crown,  in  which,  aocordingto 
the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  its  principle  and  practice,  is  vested 
the  soverei^ty  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  stated  it,  be  savs,  **  having  thus  gluiced 
at  some  of  the  demc^  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Pfeiriiament,  I  proceed  to  what  is  called  the 
crown,  upon  which  I  shall  be  very  concise. 

''  It  signifies  a  nominal  office  of  a  million 
sterling  a  year/'— Again,  gentlemen,  ervc  me 
leave  to  observe  that  this,  which  has  been  so 
often  detailed  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  can- 
bot  but  be  known  to  those  who  know  any 
thiug  of  the  constitution  of  the  country — (I 
charge  nobody  else— those  who  know  any 
thing  oi  the  constitution— I  charge  not  those 
who  do  not  know  it)— to  be  in  substance  a 
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wbkh  conaiBte  in  i«otiviag  ib«  mon^y. 
Whether  the  pmon  be  wise  or  foplish,  sane 
or  insene,  a  aative  or  a  foreisner^  matters  aot. 
Bveiy  minister  aoli  upon  tae  aaoie  idea  that 
Mr.  fiurke  writes,  namely^  that  the  people 
must  be  hoodwinked,  and  held  in  SMperstitious 
ignoraace  by  aoipe  bu^^bear  or  other;  and 
what  is  called  the  erown  answers  this  purpose, 
and  therefore  it  aoawers  all  the  purposes  tp 
be  expedsd  kom  iV 

Gentlemen,  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
you  will  find  that  Mr.  Fame  was  very  well 
aware  of  what  these  Sheffield  oorrespoadents 
were  aware  of,  if  they  were  U»e  ^mposers  of 
the  knerto  which  I  have  alkided ;  that  the 


^ffeetin  iku  tocUfy  embram  them,  at  broihen 
and  /eU(m>4ahurcr$  in  the  samt  cause  ;^ — of 
principle  and  practice  I  suppose.  ^  That  he  do 
ojtare  them  ^  our  entire  concurrence  with 
their  opinion^  vix.  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not^  as  %lr,  hurke  tenns  them,  twine;** — 
the  writer  of  tliis  must  have  known  very  well 
the  sense  in .  which  an  improper  word,  I 
readily  admit,  was  used  by  the  person  to 
whom  he  now  alludes, — but  rational  heingSy 
better  quul^d  to  separate  truth  from  error 
than  himseff,  pouessing  more  honesty,  and  less 

**  Resolved,  that  this  society  will  on  Friday 
next,  March  %\sty  ballot  for  the  twelve 


principles,  lakl  down  in  the  constitution  of .  sociated  members  recommended  by  the  Sheffield 
France,  which  these  two  books  were  to  re-  |  committee,  and  approved  at  this  meeting.***^ 
commend,  and  the  principles^  staled  in  i  Then  this  paper  is  thus  ordered  to  be  pub- 
Paioe's  first  book»  were  absolutely  ioconsisteBt'  lished  for.tne  primary  purpose,  I  submit,  of 
with  the  constitution  itself  of  France,  as  it  recommending  that  principle  (and  practice, 
existed  at  that  momcttt;  and  Paine  propheti- !  which  makes  the  Sheffield  people  ^  fellow- 
€ally  (he  would  not  have  had  coBMnoii  sense  '.  labourers^  with  the  Constitutional  Society  in 
if  he  had  stated  it  otIierwiseX  even  in  the  ;  the  same  cause  of  principle  and  practice,  and 
beginning  of  1793,  when  he  publishes  this  ;  whicht  both  in  the  principle  and  practice^  was 
book,  foretells  that  the  government  of  France, '  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  government  of 
with  a  king  a  part  of  i^  upon  his  principles, ;  the  country;— of  tb^it  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  the  J>rinciples  professed  by  the  constitu-    which  Paine  represents  as  tyranny  ;->of  that 


tion  of  Fiance,  could  not  exist :  he  foresaw 
that  in  August  ITM ;  and  I  will  prove,  that 
those  persons,  who  were  thus  approving  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Paine,  knew  that  a 
king  could  not  exist  consistently  with  those 
principles ;  and  thev  adopted  them  therefore, 
as  we  insist,  m  order  that  a  king  shouki  not 
exist  in  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  thi»e  resolutions  being  fe- 
ceived  perhaps  from  Sheffield,  a  step  is  taken 
upon  them  in  the  Constitutbnal  Society,  and 
a  step,  which  gives  an  authenticity  to  the 
hook  I  have  in  my  head,  namely,  the  book  of 
their  proceedings^  which  is  remarkable  enough ; 
for  in  this  society's  book  there  are  these  reso- 
lutions, which  are  supposed  to  be  received 
from  Sheffield,  wafered  to  the  book ;  and  then 
with  a  view  d  a  puUication  of  them,  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  World,  Post,  Tmies, 
Argu»,  English  Chronicle,  and  General  £ven- 
ino;  Post,  tor  the  purpose  of  cireuhiting  the 
pnnciples  of  Mr.  lliomis  Paine,  and  lew  the 
purpose  of  circuhtting  the  repreaentatiou, 
which  is  made  ia  these  resolutions,  there  is 
£rst  of  all,  in  Mr.  Tooke's  haad-writin  j,— 
**  Soeietffor  Conttitmtumal  Information,  Lon- 
don,  March  9$rd,  ItM.  This  Society  having 
received  the  foUouing  and  other  cmnmunica- 
tionsfrom  Siefiold,  via.*'^lM  haodrwriting — 
then,«  March  t^k,  1792,"— his  haad-writing 
—then  the  words  **  tw0  thousand  members/* 
scored  tuider,  I  eaniiot  say  by  him,  but  by 
somebody,  I  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  being 
printed  in  itahcs;  and  there  is  at  the  eonclu- 
sion  of  this  minute  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Mr.Tooke, 

**  That  the  Moretary  do  return  the  thanki  of 
ih\M  Society  to  the  Society  for  Comtitutional 
Ii^ematieu  e$tabiiehed  at  ShqgSeld,  and  that 
he  eapress  to  them  with  what  friendship  and 
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limited  naonarchy,  which  he  represents  as 
tyranny ;  and  £w  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing that  representative  government,  which^  I 
say,  is  the  true  sense  of  all  the  words  which 
these  people  use :— but  this  is  not  all—you 
will  observe,  that  this  paper  of  resolutions 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  letter 
there  is  also  the  hand- writing  of  Mr.  Tooke^ 
and  that  the  paper  states  that  two  tiiousand 
members  belong  to  the  society  at  Sheffield, 
and  that  this  number  is  to  be  stated  by  puh- 
lication,  as  the  number  of  persons  belongiojg 
to  the  society  at  Sheffield.  In  another  publi* 
cation  they  are  stated  to  amount  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred— in  November  17  P8, 
it  is  stated^  that  they  were  many  thousands : 
now  you  will  see  from  the  witnesses,  some  of 
these  correspondents,  these  able  men,  who 
aie  so  little  corrupt,  in  the  course  of  examina- 
tion—you will  see,  unless  I  am  mistaken  in 
the  eOect  of  the  evidence  I  have  to  offer,  the 
truth  oJf  an  observation  that  I  made,  that 
mankind  were  to  be  misled,  and  societies 
were  to  be  invited  to  be  created,  by  the  mis- 
representation of  numbers,  and  by  giving  to 
existing  societies  a  colour  in  that  respect, 
which  did  not  belong  to  them ;  for  to  this 
hour,  after  all  the  pains  which  have  been 
taken  with  the  Sheffield  people  (and  what 
pains  you  will  hear),  those  persons,  who 
were  two  thousand,  have  yet  arrived  to  but 
about  six  hundred. 

Gentlemen,  this  society,  havine  in  this 
letter  expressed  an  inclination  that  they 
should  have  some  associated  members  in  the 
Constitutional  Society,  that  affiliation  becins 
in  the  Constitutional  Society  in  Ixindon, 
which  I  have  alluded  to;  and  accordingly  you 
will  find,  that  upon  the  31st  of  March,  twelve 
persons  were  ballotted  for  as  from  the  Shef- 
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field  Society,  and  became  associated  members 
of  this  society ;  you  observe,  that  this  letter 
had  stated  from  Sheffield  that  they  had 
received  before  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Tooke,  and  Mr.  Tooke  afterwards  writes  a 
draught  of  a  letter  which  is  sent  to  them,  in 
which  he  states,  "  I  am  directed  by  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  to 
expess  to  you  that  very  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  which  they  received  from  your 
communication;  the  sociely  have  unani- 
mously elected  twelve"  (here  follow  the 
names  of  the  persons),  "  as  associated  mem- 
bers of  this  society."— These  persons  being 
certainly,  gentlemen,  extremely  respectable 
men  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  but  at  the 
tome  time  men,  that  one  wonders  a  little 
should,  upon  such  a  purpose  as  this,  without 
a  little  more  instruction  being  infused  into 
their  minds,  have  been  associated  as  members 
into  this  society—"  and  we  flatter  ourselves, 
that  when  any  business  or  other  occasion 
shall  lead  any  of  those  gentlemen  to  London, 
they  will  be  kind  enough  to  honour  the 
society  by  their  presence,  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  cementing  that  friendship 
between  us,  which  all  the  zealous  friends  of 
public  freedom  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
ought  to  feel  and  exercise  towards  each  other. 

*'  P.  S.  I  am  desired,  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
to  request  each  of  the  associated  members  to 
honour  him  by  the  acceptance  of  the  books 
ivhich  accompany  this  letter ;"— which  were, 
I  apprehend  it  appears,  so  many  parts  of  the 
Rights  of  Man. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  24th  of  March  1798, 
a  paper  apeears  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Constitutional  Society  from  a  nest  of  societies, 
the  United  Constitutional  Societies  at  Nor- 
wich :  this  was  the  24th  of  March  1792,  and 
it  appears,  as  I  am  instructed,  that  the  words 
«  24th  March  1792,"  are  also  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Tooke. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the 
United  Constitutional  Societies,  held  the  24th 
March  1799,  at  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  St. 
Edmund's  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  communicate  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  London  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional  Information,  the  following  Resolu- 
tions: 

"  1st.  We  are  happy  to  see  the  success  of 
the  Sheffield  Society  for  Constitutional  Re- 
form, and  approve  of  the  delegations,  which 
you  and  they  have  made  in  order  to  form  a 
plan  of  general  information.  We  humbly 
beg  that  you  would  grant  to  us  the  same 
favour;  and  it  is  our  wish,  that  all  the 
societies  of  a  similar  kind  in  England  were 
only  as  so  many  members  strongly  and  indis- 
fioluhly  united  in  one  political  body. 

"  2dly.  We  believe  that  instructing  the 
people  in  political  knowledge,  and  in  their 
natural  and  inherent  rights  as  men,  is  the 
only  effectual  way  to  obtain  the  grand  object 
of  reform,  for  men  need  only  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  abuses  of  government,  and 
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they  will  readily  Johi  in  every  lawfid  means  to 
obtain  redress ;  we  havethe  pleasure  to  inforai 
you  that  our  societies  consist  of  some  hun^ 
dreds,  and  new  societies  are  frequently  form- 
ing, which,  by  delegates,  preserve  a  mutual 
intercourse  with  each  other,  for  mutual  in- 
struction and  information ;  and  the  ereatest 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  oraer  and 
regularity  at  our  meetings,  to  convince  tbe 
world  that  riot  and  disonier  are  no  parts  of 
our  political  creed. 

^*  Sdly.  We  believe^  and  are  finnly  per- 
suaded'' (and  if  any  man  thought  so,^  he  bad 
a  rieht  to  say  so  if  he  pleased),  '*  that  Mr. 
Burke,  the  once  friend  ot  liberty,  has  traduced 
the  greatest  and  most  glorious  revolution  ever 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  history;  we  thank 
Mr.  Burke  for  the  political  discussion  provoked 
and  bv  which  he  has  opoied  unto  us  the  dawn 
of  a  glorious  day. 

<'4thly.  To  Mr.Thomas  Paine  our  thanks 
are  especially  due  for  the  First  and  Second 
parts  of  the  Rights  o^Man,  and  we  sincerely 
wish  that  he  may  live  to  see  his  labours''— 
that  is,  the  destruction  of  hereditary  govern- 
ment and  limited  monarchy,  and  consequenthr 
the  government  of  England — **  crowned  with 
success  in  the  general  diffusion  of  liberty  and 
happiness  among  mankind." 

Gentlemen  this  letter  does  not  appear 
(though  the  words^  the  24tb  of  Maveh,  are  in 
the  hand- writing  of  Mr.  Tooke)  to  have  bees 
read  in  the  Constitutional  Society  till  the  14th 
of  May  1792^  when  they  read  this  letter,  and 
also  another,  which  I  will  now  state  to  you. 
from  the  society  called  the  Norwich  Revolu- 
tion Society. 

"  The  Normch  Revolution  Society  wishes 
to  open  a  communication  with  you  althb  tinit, 
when  corruption  has  acqiured  a  publicity  in 
the  senate,  which  exacts  from  the  honour  ot 
the  British  nation  renewed  exertions  for  par- 
liamentary reform — ^without  prejudging  the 
probable  event'' — (this  is  a  material  passage, 
when  you  connect  it  with  what  is  lound  in 
other  subsequent  papers) — ^^  even  of  such  an 
application  to  the  legislature,  tiie  society  i»^ 
willing  to  circulate  tms  information^  and  to 
co-operate  in  the  measores^  that  may  seem 
best  adapted  to  further  so  desirable  and  so 
important  an  end;  it  is  willing  to  hope  tbe 
reclress  of  every  existing  snevance  at  the 
hands  of  a  government  resulting  from  an  e^- 
traordinary  convocation  in  i688-^an  extraor* 
dinary  convention  of  all,  who  had  at  any  pre- 
ceding time  been  elected  representatives  of  | 
the  people,  assisted  by  the  nereditary  coun* 
sellorsofthe  nation,  and  a  peculiar  de^utar 
tion  from  the  metropolis;    which  national 
constituting  assembly  cashierfd  for  miscon- 
duct a  king  of  the  house  i}f  Stuart" 

The  opinions  and  principles  of  this  socie^f 
are  best  explained  by  an  appeal  to  their  litth 
rary  representative — **  To  James  Mackintoshjl 


*  In  1803  api^inted  Recorder  of  BombaM 
on  which  occasion  be  received  the  honour  i| 
knightiiood. 
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•ttthorof  the  Vindicte  Gallics,  the  society 
offers  the  tribute  of  its  approbatioaand  gra- 
titude for  the  knowled^,  toe  eloquence^  and 
the  pbilosoplucal  spirit,  with  which  he  has 
explained,  defended^  and  commented  on  the 
reyohition  of  France ;  it  hesitates  to  assent 
to  this  only  of  his  opinions— -that  there  are 
but  two  interests  in  society,  those  of  the  rich 
«nd  those  of  the  poor — if  so^  what  chance 
]ia?e  the  latter?  Surely  the  mterests  of  all 
the  industrious,  from  the  richest  mecchant  to 
the  poorest  mechanic,  are,  in  every  community 
the  same,  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the  unpro- 
ductive, to  whose  maintenance  they  contri- 
bute, and  to  do  away  such  institutions  and  im* 
posts  as  abridge  tlie  means  of  maintenance. 
By  resisting  the  demand  for  labour,  or  by 
sharing  in  reward ;  as  the  means  most  condu- 
cive to  this  comprehensive  end,  the  Norwich 
Bevolution  Society  desires  an  equitable  repre^ 
sentation  of  the  people. 

''The Rights  of  Man  by  Thomas  Fame, 
and  the  advice  to  the  privileged  orders  by  Joel 
Barlow,'' a  book  which  I  shall  give  in  evi- 
dence, and  therefore  shall  state  some  passages 
iirom  presently,  <' have  also  been  rcid  with 
attention  and  circulated  with  avidity.''— Now  i 
Barlow's  book  you  will  find  is,  in  the  plainest 
sod  most  unequivocal  languaee,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  an  exhortation  to  all  people  to  get 
nd  of  kmely  government,  and  addressed  more 
particularly  to  the  two  societies  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  containing  the  substance  of  the  bu- 
spess,  in  which  they  are  interested,  as  you 
will  see  when  \1  come  to  state  the  transactions 
of  October  1792. 

**  The  Rij;hts  of  Man  by  Thomas  Faine, 
uid  the  advice  to  the  privileged  orders  by  Joel 
Barlow,  have  also  been  read  with  attention 
aod  circulated  with  avidity;  they  point  out 
with  clearness  most  of  the  abuses  wnich  have 
accumulated  under  the  British  government ; 
they  attack  with  energy  most  of  the  prejudi- 
ces which  have  tendeoto  perpetuate  them." 

Now,  how  any  man  living  could  thank 
these  people  without  informing  them  that,  if 
wey  really  meant  well  to  theu:  country,  they 
inust  be  ignorant  in  the  extreme,  or  something 
'w«e,  if  they  could  reconcile  cither  the 
^hts  of  Man  or  Joel  Barlow's  book  on  the 
nivile^d  Orders  with  the  principles  of  tliat 
convention  in  1688,  which  is  the  foundation 
wthc  liberties  of  this  country,  is  to  me  quite 
inexplicable.  But,  after  sUting  the  consti- 
^on  of  this  country,  in  a  letter  fabricated 
*ith  great  art,  there  follow  the  twelve  names 
of  the  intended  associated  members  from  Nor- 
^;  and  the  description  of  some  of  these 
twelve  happens  also,  from  a  singular  circum- 
stance, to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr. 
Tooke.  Then  this  society  returns  thanks  to 
the  societies  at  Sheffield  and  Norwich  for 
these  communications. 

.  The  resolutions  of  the  London  Correspond- 
»g  Society,  which  I  told  you  were  sent  on  the 
30th  of  March,  are  to  this  effect : 

•*  Besolved,Xhat  every  individual  has  aright 


to  share  in  the  government  of  that  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  unless  incapacitated. 

"  Resolved,  That  nothing  but  non-age,  or 
privation  of  reason,  or  an  onence  against  the 
general  rules  of  society,  can  incapacitate  him. 

*'  Resolved,  That  it  is  not  less  the  right, 
than  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  laws,  by  being  multiplied,  do  not 
degenerate  into  oppression,  and  that  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  government  do  not  sub- 
stitute private  interest  for  public  advantage. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  not  properly  represented  in  parlia- 
ment. 

*^  Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  a  par- 
tial, unequal,  and  inadequate  representation, 
together  with  the  corrupt  method  in  which 
representatives  are  elected,  oppressive  taxes, 
unjust  laws,  restrictions  of  liberty,  and  wast^ 
ing  of  the  public  money,  have  ensued. 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  only  remedy  to  those 
evils  is,  a  fair  and  impartial  representation  of 
the  people  in  parliament. 

''  Resolved,  That  a  fair  and  impartial  repre- 
sentation can  never  take  place  until  partial 
privileges  are  abolished,  and  the  strong  temp- 
tations held  out  to  electors  afford  a  presump- 
tive proof,  that  the  representatives  of  this 
country  seldom  procure  a  seat  in  parliament 
from  the  unbought  suffrages  of  a  free  people. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  society  do  express 
their  abhorrence  of  tumult  and  violence : 
and  that,  as  they  aim  at  reform  not  anarchv^ 
reason,  firmness,  and  unanimity  be  the  only 
arms  they  employ,  or  persuade  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  exert  against  abuse  of  power.'' 

Gentlemen,  in  this,  which  I  have  now  read 
tp  you,  I  am  willing,  if  you  please,  that  you 
should  construe  every  word  of  it,  though  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  British  government,  upon  this  principle, 
that  those,  who  sent  that  paper  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Society,  if  it  even  was  sent  there  at 
all,  really  understood  it  to  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  British  government ;  and 
I  claim  no  credit  for  the  veracity  with  which 
I  assert,  that  this  conspiracy  has  existed,  un- 
less I  show  you  by  subsequent  acts  of  this  so- 
ciety, that  at  this  moment  they  meant  what 
Mr.  Faine  says,  in  principle  and  practice,  is . 
the  only  rational  thmg— a  representative  gO" 
vernment ;  the  direct  contrary  of  the  govern- 
ment which  is  established  here. 

You  will  find,  by  what  I  shall  lay  before 
you,  that  there  was  a  society  in  Southwark. 
—To  this  society  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  in  a  letter  which  I  have  to  read  to  you 
presently,  stated  their  adoption  of  all  Mr. 
Faine's  principUiy  with  a  view,  as  I  think,  to 
the  practice  recommended  in  his  works :  this 
society  also  received  the  thanks  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Society  for  a  communication  which  I 
am  about  to  state  to  you ;  and  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  afterwards  entered,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  into  a  combination  with  them, 
upon  the  principles  stated  in  that  communi- 
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cation:  I  say  it  is  impossibk,  attencKng  io 
these  facts,  for  any  tnan  who  reasons  fairly, 
to  (knibt  that  the  principle  of  the  London 
Corres]>ondiDg  Society  ana  of  the  Constitutio- 
nal Society;  was,  to  form  a  representative  go- 
ternment,  in  this  country. 

A  declaration  from  a  society  in  Southwark 
was  read : — "  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of 
this  society  be  given  to  the  Southwark  society 
for  the  following  communication,  and  that  it 
be  published  in  the  newspapers : 

''  April  19, 1792,  at  the  Three  Tuns  tavern, 
Southwark-  Resolved,  That  we  do  now  form 
ourselves  into  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of 
political  knowledge. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  society  be  denomi- 
nated the  Iriends  of  the  People. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  following  be  the  de- 
claration ot  this  societj^," — which  is  the  pre- 
amble to  the  constitution  in  France,  in  the 
year  17^1. 

"  Considering  that  ignorance,  forgetfulness, 
or  contempt  of  the  rights  of  men,  are  the  sole 
causes  of  public  grievances,  and  the  corruption 
of  government,  this  society,  formed  for  the 
pijrpose  of  investigating  and  asserting  those 
rights,  and  of  uniting  our  efibns  with  others 
ot  our  fellow-citizens  for  correcting  national 
abuses,  and  restraining  unnecessary  and  ex- 
orbitant taxation,  do  hereby  declare— 

"  First,  That  the  great  end  of  civil  society 
25  general  happiness. 

"  Secondly,  That  no  form  of  government  is 
good,  any  farther  than  it  secures  that  object. 

"  Thirdly,  That  all  civil  and  political  autho- 
rity is  derived  from  the  people''— that  people, 
of  whom  they  were  afterwards  to  form  a  con- 
vention. 

"  Fourthly,  That  equal  active  citizenship  is 
the  unalienable  right  of  all  men ;  minors,  cri- 
minals, and  insane  persons  excepted.*' 

Now  will  my  friend  dispute  with  me  what 
these  principles,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those 
who  state  them,  lead  to  ? 

*^  Fifthly,  That  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
in  appointing  an  adequate  representative  go- 
wrnwcn/,"— that  is,  the  government,  which 
Mr.  Paine  tells  you,  rejects  every  thing  .that 
is  hereditary— is  what;— *<  the  wisest  device 
of  human  policy" — not  only  that,  but  it  is— 
**  the  only  security  of  national  freedom."— 
Then,  is  not  that  a  direct  assertion,  that  the 
British  government  exists  upon  principles  not 
reconcilable  with  the  principles  of  a  govern- 
ment that  can  have  any  security,  or  such  a 
security  as  it  ought  to  have  for  general  free- 
dom? 

The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information 
return  their  thanks  upon  that  also,  and  then 
those  persons  who  write  this  letter  say  far- 
ther in  the  same  paper — 

'•'We  call  upon  our  fellow-citizens,  of  all 
descriptions,  to  institute  societies  for  the  same 
great  purpose"-^that'  is  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing representative  soyernment — "  and  we 
recommend  a  general  correspondence  with 
€ach  other*'— but  attached  and  rivctted  to  the 
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Co«iflttlQttaal  Society— ^  and  wh&  tfae  Sod- 
ety  for  ConalitiitioBal  Informatioli  in  London, 
a»  the  best  meatifl  of  cemaating  the  commoa 
union,  and  of  directing  with  greater  caeny 
our  united  efforts  \0  tne  same  common  ob- 
jects." 

What  were  the  objects  of  this  sedety  ?  Yoa 
will  find  that  the  objects  of  this  society  wen 
the  objects  of  the  Constitutk>nal  Society; 
and  you  will  find  presently  that  they  were 
the  ol^ects  of  the  Corresponding  Society:— 
The  Constitutional  Society  resolved,  *«tb»t 
every  society,  desiring  an  anion,  or  correspon- 
dence M  ith  thi$,  and  wluch  doth  not  pnofess 
any  principles  destructive  to  truth  or  justice'* 
— now  this  gives  occasvon  for  the  first  remark 
I  have  to  make  upon  fcmguage— "  or  subver- 
sive to  the  liberties  of  our  country :  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  seeks,  as  we  do,  the  removal 
of  corruption  from  the  legislature  and  abuses 
from  the  government,  ought  to  be,  and  we 
hope  will  be  embraced  with  the  most  bro- 
therly affection  and  patriotic  friendship  by  thb 
society." 

I  observe  upon  this,  that  all  this  bandsonie 
langiias;e  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this 
principle,  in  the  minds  of  thoee  who  write  it, 
and  they  do  not  venture  to  explain  it,  because 
I  think  they  durst  not  explain  i^—with  this 
idea  in  their  minds,  that  those  principles 
were  destructive  of  truth  and  justice  were 
subversive  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
which'  were  principles  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Mr.  Paine;  and  that  ail  practice,  that  was 
in  opposition  to  the  practioe  he  recommends, 
was  subversive  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

I  come  now  to  a  circumatanca  or  two, 
which  lead  me  to  state  shortly  what  will  be 
proved  tp  be  the  original  constitution  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society — the  plan  (the 
efficacy  of  which  had  been  tried  irk  France, 
and  which  men,  who  came  from  that  country, 
were  probably  well  aec^uainted  with)— was,  to 
unite,  first  small  bodies  of  men — as  soon  as 
they,  came  to  a  greatenr  number,  to  divide 
them  into  smaller  parties,  and  so  to  spread 
themselves  by  degrees  (as  you  will  find  in  the 
letters,  was  the  purpose  of  these  societies), 
from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  village, 
firom  hamlet  to  hamlet,  till,  as  they  explain 
it,  there  shouki  not  be  ad  unenlightened  man 
in  the  countf^. 

The  constitution  of  the  London  Ckmts- 
ponding  Society  was  formed  upon  thia  win- 
ciple ;  It  will  appear  from  the  written  evidence 
which  will  be  produced  to  you,  that  a  gentle* 
man  of  the  name,  I  think  of  Felix  Vaaghan, 
was  appointed  a  delegate  upon  the  SOtb  of 
April,  for  No.  6» ;  that  Mr  Hardy  eotisultcd 
him;  and,  bein^  also  appointed  to  forma 
constitutional  code  of  laws  for  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  Mr.  Hardy  coBsuhed 
him  upon  that  subject.  I'he  preamble  to  tha 
resolutions  which  formed  their  constitution 
was  this :  ^  Whereas  it  is  notorious  that  very 
numerous  buttbensomeand  unnecessary  taxes 
are  laid  on  Uie  persons  and  families  of  ua  and 
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others  the  industrioiit  u^bhauks  tff  OfMt 
Britadn,«i  eMeccHngly  ffeM  miyonly  of  wIioa 
arc,  nolwilbstanding,  excluded  from  ftU  fftw* 
scKtation  itt  parliament ;  god  m  upon  incjilify 
into  the  cause  of  this  grievaacey  whicb  »  si 
once  an  obstruction  to  our  indttslry,  and  a  di* 
ivnvtioa  of  our  property,  we  ind  that  the 
ooostitutieii  of  ttur  country,  which  was  pm* 
chased  for  us  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of 
oor  ancestors,  has  by  the  rioknceaad  intrigue 
oif  crhnlnal  and  des^ntng  men,  been  ix^)^^ 
aad  undermined  tn  its  nost  essential  and  ha- 
peetaiit  parts,  but  partieulariy  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  whole  of  the  supposed 
represevtatioD  of  the  people  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  usurped  |^<nrst^^I  hepe. 
gentlemcii,  it  cannot  be  required  that  I  sheula 
contend  against  such  an  assertion  in  this 

}>lace,  if  a  coUrt  of  law  in  this  country  has  not 
oBt  ail  the  character  that  belongs  to  k# ; 
how  that  usurped  power  was  eter  to  be  em« 
pkyed  asan  organ  in  the  constitation  of  that 
new  representative  body  that  thi»  society  aini« 
ed  at,  consistent  with  their  own  principles,  re* 
mains  to  this  moment  unintalligible  to  toe--* 
**  ari^i^  either  i^om  abuses  in  the  mode  of  eleo* 
tien  ana  duration  of  parliamoots,  ot  from  a 
conupt  property  m  certain  dscayed  corpom- 
tioiis,  by  means  of  which  the  liberties  or  this 
nation  are  basely  bartered  away  ffoai  the 
bribed  profit  of  the  members  of  pavhoment: 
and  as  it  farther  appears  to  us,  that  until'  this 
source  of  corruption  shall  he  cleansed  by  the 
determination,  perseverance,  imness,  and 
union  of  the  pieople  at  large,  we  ate  robbed  of 
the  inheritance  so  acquired  for  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  that  our  taxes,  instead  of  being 
lessened,  will  go  on  increasing,  as  tbey 
will  ftinrish  more  bribes,  places^  and  pensions, 
to  ministers  and  members  of  parliament :  we 
therefore,  havuig  resolved  to  unite  ourselves 
into  one  firm  and  permanent  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  in  forming  ourselves  and  others  of 
the  exact  state  of  the  present  parliamentary 
representation,  for  obtahmit  a  neaceful  but 
adequate  reniedy  to  this  intdevable  grievance, 
and  for  correspondine  and  co-opemtine  with 
other  societies,  united  for  the  same  <mjects, 
haw  unanimcusly  adopted  the  following 
rogtiktions  for  the  internal  <mier  and  go- 
vernment of  our  society."  Tbey  then  slate 
their  regulations ;  and  their  eonsthution  hav- 
rog  been  thus  formed,  they  publish  it  after- 
wards in  the  month  of  May.  What  observa- 
tiono  thev  state  to  the  public  upon  it  in  the 
month  of  May  I  shall  have  occasion  to  repre* 
ssnt  presently ;  you  will  see  the  manner  of 
proceeding  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
their  delegates,  by  the  production  of  a  parti- 
cular paper.  On  the  13th  of  April,  a  person, 
whom  you  have  heard  much  of,  Mr.  Marga- 
tot*  is  appointed  a  delegate;  upon  the  30lh 
of  April,  Mr.  Vaughan  was,  as  ter  as  the  pa- 
^  is  evidence  of  the  fact,  appointed  delegate 


*  See  bis  case  m  this  Coitocfion,  Vo).  89,  p. 
699. 


for  No.  69;  Mr;  Riehter^  a  partv  naiMd  i» 
thsa  indictment,  and  Mr,  Martm,  another 
party,  a^mst  whom  the  grand  J|nry  hcv» 
found  a  bill,  but  who  is  not  named  ih  tins  m* 
diotmettt,  are  also  appointed  del^;ates»  Mr. 
Hardy  is  not  only  secretary,  but  ho  is  ap* 
pointed,  upon  the  18th  of  April  a  delegate ; 
and  there  is  a  choice  of  delegates  for  the 
whole  of  these  bodies.  You  will  find  they 
afterwards  met  from  tmie  to  time,  to  pur« 
sue  the  great  purposes  of  their  incorpora* 
tion,  at  an  alehouse,  I  think,  the  Bell  ia 
Exeter  street,  m  the  dtrand,  ffooi  whidi  place 
some  of  the  conespoodemel  aati  abonttostMtv 
toyoucoBMS. 

Gentlemen,  the  Society  for  Constihstioiial 
Information,  having  sffihated  severtd  socia^ 
ties  veiy  suddenly  with  themsoWes-^^vrtiethor 
Mr,  Paine  remained  in  this  country  or  not  i 
cannot  tell — the^  felt  an  inclination  to  afilaato 
with  another  society,  wfaocb  is  to  be,  ao  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  justice  to  them,  very  sSrongly 
distinguished  indeed  wiflh  fespoct  to  the  pr»* 
ciples  upon  which  they  acted,  I  mean  the 
society  calling  itself  the  Friends  ai  the  Peo- 
ple, meeting  at  Free  Maseos'  Tavern:  with 
what  prudence  or  discretiea  that  sodoty 
formed  itself  is  a  subject  whkfa  1  shall  not 
discuss,  but  it  is  a  most  important  foct,  that  in 
the  first  attempt,  winch  the  sBocioty  for  €km« 
sthutional  Infomaation  made  (and  it  ought  to 
be  known  injustice  to  the  Friends  of  the  Poo-^ 
pie),  the  first  attempt  tbey  made  to  affihattf 
themselves  with  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of> 
the  People,  that  society,  m  oorrespondcBce 
that  will  be  read  to  you,  acts  as  some  indsVK 
dual  members  of  tlie  Constitutional  Socie^ 
had  done;  they  say—*'  No,  we  discover  your 
design  from  what  you  are  doing;  yon  teu  uo. 
from  your  approbation  of  resolutions  entered 
into  at  MatMihester,  signed  by  Mr.  Walker 
aad  Mr.  Jackson,  that  you  approve  the  sort  of 
schemes  Mr.  Patne  has  set  forth  ;-^that  yOu 
approve  projects  of  giving,  us  loose  and  inde* 
fimte  terms,  the  foil  extent  of  what  you  call 
the  rights  of  the  people,  to  the  peoples  that 
is  notour  intent;  we  think," — ^and.  goii|do« 
men,  many  a  man  may  very  honestly  thiiih 
it,  but  he  must  go  about  tlie  execnliQn  of  hii 
thoughts  in  a  legal  wa^,  if  he  does  so  thiolBy 
if  he  means  to  reduce  his  thoughts  into  prac^ 
tiee— **  we  think  that  parhament  is  not  ade- 
quate to  all  the  ends  for  which  it  is  insHlutod 
as  a  body,  through  which  is  to  be  spoken,  as 
far  as  the  constitution  requires,  the  will  of  the 
people)  but  we  do  not  mean  what  you  mon^ 
we  mean  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  eoflsti- 
tution,  which  it  is  clear  you  do  not;  we  meatf,** 
says  lord  John  Russell,  in  a  lottery  which  trill 
be  read,  '<  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  eoii-> 
stitution,  and  therefore  most  dechne  all  cor- 
respondence with  you.** 

GenUemen,  it  happens-4t  belongs  to  s^ 
cieties  of  this  nature,  and  I  desire  to  ho 
understood,  therefore,  in  statia^  ft,  only  aa 
stating  a  circumstanco,  which  m  Hs  nature 
does  belong  to  those  societies,  tnd  which  will 
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luppen— that  it  was  thought  necessary^  for 
the  great  purpose  of  doing  that  which  was 
eventually  to  .be  done,  that  a  society,  which 
had  rejected  co-operation  with  the  Sodei^  for 
Ck>nstitutional  Information,  should  stiU  be 
kept,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information,  in  fact  and  effect 
corresponding  and  connected  with  it.  Ac- 
cordingly vou  will  find  that  this  Society  of  the 
friends  of  the  People,  rejecting  upon  principle 
the  plan  which  they  thought  abandoned  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  that  this  society 
retained,'  in  its  own  bosom,  according  to  the 
account  I  have  of  it,  many  members,  who 
happened  to  belong  to  the  other  society,  and 
the  work  of  both  societies  went  on  by. the 
flame  instruments :  they  were  thus  therefore 
connected  in  fact,  though  they  did  not  choose 
88  a  body  to  have  one  society  in  connexion 
with  the  other. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  that,  you  will 
allow  me  now  to  mention,  though  it  is  a  little 
out  of  date,  but  it  also  connects  itself  with 
and  illustrates  the  last  observations  I  made, 
that  the  society  at  Sheffield,  which  had  con- 
nected itself  by  affiliation  with  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  and  vou  wilfalso 
find  with  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
had  received,  about  the  24th  of  May,  intelii- 
sence  from  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  which  stated  to  them  very  correctly 
what  their  objects  were,  the  means  by  which 
they  meant  to  accomplish  them,  and  the 
attention  which  they  meant  to  pay  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution.  Yoi^wiil  now  see 
what  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion understood  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
Sheffield  Society,  and  what  the  Sheffield 
Society  understood  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information.  The 
Sheffield  Society  (thoueh  I  do  not  know  that 
they  kept  their  word)  distinctly  disavowed,  in 
a  letter  of  the  36th  May,  to  the  Constitutional 
Society,  having  any  thing  more  to  do  with 
that  society—called  the  Friends  of  the  People 
— ^which  meant  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the 
constitution ;  represented  that  they  had  totally 
misunderstood  them,  and  would  have  nothing 
nunre  to  do  with  them,  but  to  the  extent,  to 
Ivhich  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion permitted. 

You  will  find  in  a  letter  from  Sheffield,  of 
the  S6th  of  May,  and  this  corrected  by  Mr. 
Tooke,  that  they  thank  the  Constitutional 
Sodetyfor  accepting  their  members.  They 
then  state  that  they  had  increased  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred.— <<  On  Saturday  last, 
the  19th  instant,  we  received  a  packet  of 
printed  add^sses,  resolutions,  &c.  from  the 
Society  (Free  Masons*  Tavern),  which,  on 
« mature  consideration,  we  find  ourselves  not  so 
well  reconciled  to  the  ideas  they  convey  to  us 
as  we  could  wish,  if  they  had  appeared  in  a 
difierent  point  of  view ;  nor  do  they  affi>rd  us 
such  a  flattering  prospect,  as  we  were  appre- 
hennve  might  oe  expected  from  an  associa- 
tion of  so  respectable  a,  body,  under  the  high 


denomination  of:the  Friends  of  Ihe  People. 
In  our  opinion,  their  answer  of  the  isth 
instant  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  is  no 
ways  compatible  with  that  appellation;,  from 
the  known  respectability  of  many  namei 
which  appear  amongst  them,  we  had  enter- 
tained great  hopes  of  their  real  use,"— mark 
the  words,  gentlemen — ^*'  in  obtaining  a  tho- 
rough reform" — now  mind  what  that  reform 
is — ^^  in  obtaining  a  thorough  reform  upon 
the  principles  of  ue  rights  of  man,''— that  is, 
a  representative  government,  rejecting  the 
king,  and  rejecting  every  other  part  of  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  except  so  fives  it 
was  consistent  (indeed  it  is  not  consistent 
with  any  part  of  them)  with  the  principles  of 
the  rights  of  man — ^'^  which  can  never  oe  ao 
compushed  until  every  man  enjoys  his  lawfiil 
and  just  privileges. 

^'  Previous  to  the  reception  of  this  packet, 
we  did  communicate  to  them  by  letter  the 
pleasine  hopes  it  reflected  on  us  on  looking 
forwan^  viewing  such  respectable  characters 
signalizing  themselves  in  support  of  the 
people's  rights,  agreeable  to  the  above  princi- 
ple^ and  the  denomination  by  which  they 
nave  entitled  themselves,  &c.  In  due  course 
they  would  receive  our  letter  last  Thursday 
seven-night ;  and  in  consequence,  we  appre- 
hend the  packet  was  forwarded  to  us  on  the 
same  day,  out  without  any  written  communi- 
cation. We  shall  not  attempt  any  further 
communication  wiUi  them,  until  we  are 
favoured  with  your  sentiments  upon  the 
subject,  or  until  matters  of  doubt  which  are  at 
present  entertained  be  removed."  Then  there 
18  a  note,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  this 
fostering  care  of  the  Constitutional  Society: 
they  say — <'  Birmingham  in  particular  claims 
all  the  assistance  from  established  societies, 
which  possibly  can  be  administered." 

Having  written  to  the  Constitutional  Society 
upon  the  26th  of  May,  they  find  it  expedient, 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  trouble  their  corres- 
pondentsoftheLondonCorrespondingSodety; 
"  We  were  favoured  with  your  very  affectio- 
nate letter  of  the  7th  ultimo,  and  communica^ 
tion,  in  due  course ;  and  I  am  directed  bv 
this  societjr  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  with 
infinite  satisfaction  thev  receive  the  infi»nna* 
tion,  that  your  firm  and  laudable  endeavours 
are  directed  to  that  efiectual  and  necessary 
purpose,  of  opening  and  enlightening  the 
public  mind,  and  disseminating  useful  know- 
ledge amonest  the  general  mass  of  the  people : 
by  an  orderly  proceeding  in  a  firm  pursuit  of 
truth  and  equity,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  our  joint  endeavours  will  in  due  time  be 
crowned  with  success. 

'<  As  brothers  and  fellow-labourers  we  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  rapid  progrees  of  useful 
and  real  knowledge  in  the  various  parts  of  this 
nation,  which  si&ciently  indicates  that  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  truth  will 
be  more  predominant,  equity  more  geaerally 
administered,  and  sound  wisdom  more  uni- 
versally sought  afler.    When  pride,  ambition, 
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and  ignorance  gnre  place  to  these  Tirtues^ 
when  oppression  ceases  and  charity  abounds, 
when  men  in  principle  and  practice  verify  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  doing  to  others  fs 
they  wish  to  be  done  by ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  any  people  or  nation  be  said  to  be 
happy. 

*^  We  have  herewith  enclosed  our  rules, 
&c.  Should  have  written  you  much  sooner, 
but  on  account  of  a  diappointment  in  the 
printing  of  our  articles,  &c. 

**  Our  numbers  continue  to  increase,  both 
here,  and  in  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages ; 
a  general  coucurrence  prevails,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  business,  and  the  measures 
adopted  by  this  society  for  obtaining  our 
object.  It  will  be  of  j^eat  importance  to  the 
cause  we  are  engaged  m,  that  a  more  frequent 
communication  be  maintained  amongst '  all 
the  similar  institutions;  for  which  reason  we 
beg  the  favour  of  your  correspondence  at 
every  convenient  opportunity,  which  will  be 
highly  obliging  to  this  society,  who  in  return 
pl^ge  themselves  to  observe  the  same  rule." 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  to  you  now  what 
it  was  that  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  discovered  to  be  the  object  of  the 
Constitutional  Society,  and  I  agreeing  with 
them  in  thinkmg  their  discovery  upon  that 
subject  was  accurate  and  right,  you  will  find 
it  necessary  to  go  back,  and  to  proceed  in  the 
Order  of  time  to  the  7th  of  April.  Mr.  Hardy 
Bent  from  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
a  cop^  of  their  resolutions  to  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  which  was  estab- 
lished at  Manchester,  and  desired  also  to 
have  correspondence  with  them,  as  they  were 
all  engaged  in  one  common  cause;  that 
Manchester  Society,  you  will  recollect,  which 
hoped  that  the  other  great  benefits  which 
Mr.  Paine  had  stated,  would  be  carried  into 
effect. 

He  says,  «  We  began  this  society  about  ten 
week^  ago;  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  trades- 
men  and  shopkeepers.  The  enclosed  will 
inform  you  of  the  principles  we  set  out  upon. 
— ^When  we  first  associated,  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  no  other  societies  in  the  nation 
wete  formed  upon  the  same  principles— -but  in 
two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  we  were  most 
agreeably  informed  of  our  brethrenat  Sheffield 
having  taken  the  lead  in  so  glorious  a  cause 
— we  immediately  wrote  to  them,  and  were 
answered  without  delay,  expressing  a  wish  to 
unite  with  us,  for  promoting  the  ends  we 
have  in  view,  and  we  are  assured  of  success, 
by  persevering  prudently,  and  with  unani- 
mity.^' 

Upon  the  18th  of  April  1792,  in  furtherance 
of  this  plan,  you  will  find  Mr.  Hardy  writes  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  society  in  the 
Borough— Now  that  is  the  society,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  I  have  so  distinctly  stated 
before,  as  leading  to  representative  government, 
as  the  only  security  for  liberty  in  the  country. 
-r4t  appears  that  their  declarations  had  also 
been   sent  to  the  Xiondon   Corresponding 


Society;  and  Mr.  Hardy,  upon  the  18tb  of 
April  1792,  8ay$  '<  I  ato  ordered  by  the  X/>n- 
don  Corresponding  Society,  to  send  a  copy  of 
their  resolutions  to  the  society  that  meets  at 
the  Three  Tuns  tavern,  in  the  Borousb, 
established  on  purpose  for  restoring  the  rights 
of  election,  or  in  other  words,  to  obtain  aQ 
equal  representation  of  the  people  of  this 
nation  in  parliament.^ 

Now  they  had  avowed,  and  avowed  in 
their  declaration,  that  their  object  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  parliament  was 
precisely  that  more  extended  one  in  its  prin- 
ciple, which  obtained  at  the  time_of^  the  . 
Commonwealth  in  England— namely,  a  re-  ; 
presentation  of  the  people  in  parlmment» 
termed  a  parliament,  but  without  King  or 
Lords,  a  representative  gavemment'^*^  We 
should  be  verv  happy  to  enter  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  your  society — as  we  are  all 
engaged  in  the  same  grand  and  important 
cause,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  us  to 
unite  together,  and  communicate  with  each 
other,  that  our  sentiments  and  determinations 
may  centre  in  one  point,  viz.  to  have  the 
rights  of  man  re-established,  especially  in  this 
nation ;  but  our  views  of  the  rights  of  roan 
are  not  confined  solely  to  this  small  island, 
but  are  extended  to  the  whole  human  racers- 
black  or  white,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poon  I 
give  you  the  following  as  my  own  opinion--- 
perhaps  you  may  think  it  a  singular  senti- 
ment"— ^and  then  an  opinion  is  siven,  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  state,  though  I  do  not  under- 
stand it—"  that  the  kins  and  the  nobles,  as 
much  as  the  peasant  and  ignoble,  are  equslly 
deprived  of  their  rights.— Our  society  meets 
every  Monday  night." 

Gentlemen,  there  is  an  answer  to  this,  from 
a  person  of  the  name,  I  think,  of  Favell,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in 
Southwark;  he  says^"  I  duly  received  your 
letter,  containing  the  resolutions  of  the  Loi^ 
don  Corresponding  Society— which  I  have 
communicated  to  our  society  in  the  boroueb — 
and  I  am  directed  to  return  them  the  thanss  of 
that  society,  and  to  assure  them  they  shall  cor- 
dially  unite  with  them,  and  all  similar  soci<v* 
ties  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  endeavouring 
to  effect  those  great  o^ects  for  which  thej  • 
are  associated — namely,  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens  to  examine  ttus 
general  abuses  of  government,  and  to  exercise 
their  deliberative  wisdom  in  a  calm  but  intre- 
pid manner  in  applying  those  remedies.?— 
This  is  in  April ;  and  in  August  they  expressr 
ly  tell  you,  that  there  was  to  be  no  remedy 
m>m  parliament—"  in  applying  those  reme- 
dies which  the  country  at  large  may  ultimate- 
ly require — ^and  they  sincereW  agree  with  you 
in  hoping  that  the  long-neslected  rights  of' 
man  will  be  restored,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where  man  may 
dwell.— We  shall  very  soon  transimit  you  a 
copy  of  our  declaration,  and  hope  for  your 
farthur  correspondence." 

A  letter  and  resolutions  from,  the  Revolu- 
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tk)Q  aad  ConstitutiGiial  Societies  at  Norwich, 
dated  36th  of  April  1799,  were  read  tithe 
meeting  of  the  society  for  Constitutiooal  In- 
IbrmatioD,  on  the  4th  of  Ma^  following :  they 
distinctly  state-— that  Mr.  Paine*s  books  were 
to  he  the  medium,  through  which  the  prejiu 
dices  that  had  grown  up  under  the  British 

government  T^ere  to  be  get  rid  of,  and  the 
onstitutionalSociety  return  them  their  thanks 
in  these  words — *<Thi8  society  receives  the 
above  communication  with  the  most  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  and  desires  earnestly  to  concur 
and  co-operate  with  those  societies  in  their 
'  laudable  objects ;  that  the  secretary  do  inform 
them  of  the  same,  and  that  this  society  has 
ttnanimously  elected  the  twelve  members  of 
th9  Norwich  societies  to  be  associated  meio- 
hets  of  this  aoeie^." 

Upon  the  11th  of  May  1792,  the  Constitu- 
tional  Sbcietjr  resolved,  that  there  should  be  a 
•communication  from  that  societjr  withtlie  so- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  at  P(»- 
ris,  known  by  the  name  of  Jacobins :  they 
fiend  an  address  to  them,  which  is  in  these 
t^ords — ^^  Brothers  and  fellow-citizens  of  die 
worid^- 

**  The  cordial  and  affectionate  reception 
with  which  you  have  honoured  our  worthy 
countrymen,  Afr.  Thomas  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
James  Watt,  members  of  the  society  of  Man- 
chester, and  united  with  our  society,  hd^  been 
communicated  to  us  by  the  correspondence  of 
those  gentleman. 

''Iq  offering  jrouour  congratulations  on  the 
j^orious  revolution  which  your  nation  has  ac- 
eompllshed,  we  speak  a  language  which  only 
sincerity  can  dictate. 

^  The  formality  of  courts  aflfords  no  exam- 
ple to  us :  to  do  our  thoughts  justice,  we  give 
to  the  heart  the  liberty  it  delights  in,  and 
bailyoMras  brothers. 

^  It  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  revoki- 
tieiis  which  time  is  unfolding  to  an  astonished 
irorld,  that  two  nations,  nursed  by  some 
wretched  eraft  in  reciprocal  hatred,  should  so 
suddenly  htesk  their  common  odious  chain, 
atid  rush  into  amity. 

**  The  principle  that  can  produce  such  an 
(effect  is  the  offspring  of  no  earthly  court ;  and 
whilst  it  exhibits  to  us  the  expensive  iniquity 
of  former  polities,  it  enables  us  with  bokl  feli- 
'eity  to  say  we  have  done  with  tbem. 

**  In  contemplating  the  political  conditkm  of 
nsttioRs,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  diaboli- 
cal system  of  government  than  that  which  has 
been  eenerally  practised  over  the  world,  to 
feed  the  avarice,  and  gratify  the  wickedness 
of  ambition ;  the  fraternity  of  the  human  race 
has  been  destroved,  as  if  the  several  nations 
of  the  earth  haa  been  created  by  rival  gods — 
man  has  not  considered  man  as  the  work  of 
one  creator. 

**  Hie  Bolitical  institutions,  under  which  he 
has  lived,  have  been  counter  to  whatever  re- 
ligion he  professed. 

'I  Instead  of  that  universal  benevolence, 
-  which  the  morality  of  every  known  religion 
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declares,  he  has  been  politically  bred  to  eon- 
skkr  his  s}>ecies  as  his  natural  enemy,  and  to 
describe  virtues  and  vices  by  a  geogmphicai 
chart. 

**  The  principles  we  now  declare  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  society  that  addresses  you ;  they 
are  extending  themselves  with  accumuli^f 
force  through  every  part  of  our  countiy,  and 
derive  strength  from  an  union  of  causes, 
which  no  other  principles  admit. 

'^The  religious  friend  of  man,  of  every  deno- 
mination, rscoids  them  as  his  own  ;  tfaley  ani- 
mate the  lover  of  rational  liberty,  and  they 
cherish  the  heart  of  the  poor,  How  bending  un- 
der an  oppression  of  taxes,  by  a  proq>Kt  of 
relief. 

^  We  have  against  us  only  that  same  ene- 
my, which  is  the  enemy  of  justice  in  all  coun- 
tries, a  herd  of  courtiers  fattening  on  the  spoil 
of  the  public. 

It  would  have  given  an  additional  trinisph 
to  our  congratulations,  if  the  equal  rights  of 
man,  which  are  the  foundatwa  of  your 
dedaratioii  of  rights,  had  been  recognised  by 
the  governments  around  you,  and  tranquillity 
established  in  all ;  but,  if  despotisms  be  stiJl 
reserved  to  exhibit,  by  conspiraqr  and  combi- 
nation, a  further  example  of  infamy  to  ftitaie 
ages,  that  power  that  disposes  of  events,  beA 
knows  the  meaps  of  making  that  example 
finally  benefidal  to  his  creatures. 

'<  We  have  beheld ^our  peaceable  prindples 
insulted  by  despotic  ignorance ;  we  have  seen 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  which  you  hold 
out  to  the  world,  rejected  ny  those  who  riot 
on  its  plunder ;  we  now  behold  you  a  nation 
provoked  int»  defence,  and  we  cam  see  no 
mode  of  defence  equal  to  that  of  establishing 
the  ge^ieral  freedom  of  Europe. 

"In  this  best  of  causes  we  wish  yow  suc- 
cess ;  our  hearts  go  with  you;  and  in  saying 
this  we  believe  we  utter  the  voice  of  millioos.'* 

Gentlemen,  this  address  was  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  and 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Watt,  at  Paris ;  and,  upon 
the  48th  of  May  1793,  was  ordered  to  he  pi^ 
lished. 

After  this,  the  princijdes  of  Mr.  Paine, 
which,  you  observe,  contain  the  doctrines  that 
I  have  been  statins  to  you,  were  carried  far- 
ther in  a  third  book  (I  mean  in  that  book 
called  the  Address  to  the  Addressers,  which  I 
shall  also  be  able  to  give  in  evidence  to  you) : 
Mr.  Paine  having  there  gone  the  length  of  as- 
serting the  folly,  abRirdity,  and  wickedness  of 
the  government,  under  which  we  live — not 
only  of  asserting  the  inconipeteney  of  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  constituted,  to  change  itself,  but 
having  asserted  that  a  conventionar^  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  in  that  sense  m  which 
we  speak  of  it,  must  do  this  work,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  extent  of  stating  the  plan  and 
form  of  an  organisation  of  that  sort,  upon 
which  the  convention  was  to  be  framed. 

Ocntieonea,  it  was  impossible  not  toapply  to 
the  justice  of  the  law,  against  the  attack  aiade 
upon  our  govemineBt  by  ths  person  who 
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weDt  to  the  extent  I  am  now  statine,  with 
the  apptxibation,  j^ublished  over  ana  over 
again,  of  these  societies,  who,  in  their  corpo- 
rate character,  if  I  may  so  soeak,  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  doin^  it — it  became  necessary 
to  ask  a  jufy  of  this  coimtry,  whether  these 
doctrines  were  to  be  tolerated — what  isHhe 
consequence  of  Ihat  ?  It  is,  that  these  socie- 
ties immediately  enter  into  subscriptions  for 
the  support  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  they  consider 
themselves  as  en^ged  in  propagating  his 
works  in  that  way,  in  which  no  work  ever  was 
propagated — to  the  intent  to  produce  that 
convention,  without  which  the  nation,  in  no 
organization  of  its  government,  could  he  said, 
according  to  them,  to  estst  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom as  a  nation. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  not  be  surprised,  if  it 
also  appears  that,  in  going  on  progressively  to 
the  execution  of  the  mischief  that  was  intend- 
ed, they  became  more  mischievous ;  and  you 
will  find  members  parting  from  the  society, 
expressly  telHng  them,  that  they  meant  to 
destroy  the  government  of  the  country ;  that 
they  cannot,  therefore,  stay  among  them ; 
and  to  which  members,  as  far  as  appears  from 
any  information  that  I  have  had,  they  did  not 
condescend  to  explain  themselves— to  say, 
No,  you  have  mistaken  our  object — this  is 
not  what  we  mean ;  but  they  leave  them  un- 
answered, and  go  on  to  execute  the  purposes 
they  were  about. 

Having  come  to  those  resolutions  in  order  to 
supf^rfMr.  Psune  in  these  prosecutions,  they 
publish  the  resolutions,  they  publish  the  books 
of  Mr..Pune,'they  publish  these  resolutions  in 
the  various  newspapers  (the  editors  of  these 
newspapers  insurmg,  if  I  may  so  say,  them- 
selves against  the  liazards  of  the  law,  some  for 
more,  some  for  less,  and  they  risk  the  hazard  of 
propagating  the  doctrines,  provided  the  consi- 
deration paid  is  ample  enough,  as  a  premium  for 
the  risk),  and  then  these  publications  are  sent 
down  to  the  country  to  various  places,  in  hun- 
dreds, and  thousands — ^I  am  sorry  to  say,  to 
persons  of  all  professions,  to  distribute — I  am 
sorr^  to  say,  to  some  of  the  most  sacred  pro- 
fessions, whose  names  will  appear  to  you  when 
they  come  to  be  read — and  this  mode  of  propa- 
gating these  doctrines  is  adapted  lo  the  utter 
impossibility  of  detection,  and  for  the  very 
purpose  of  having  that  effect — to  make  the 
Jaw  of  the  country  unequal  to  the  mischief, 
which  it  Was  to  meet. 

At  this  time  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  exeaitive  government  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  restrain  these  publications ;  and  both 
the  societies,  you  will  find,  cloaking  them- 
selves under  the  words  "  a  full  and  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,'*  which  words  they 
have  never  condescended  to  explain,  wliich 
words  never  do  exist  in  any  text  of  any  writ- 
iri^  of  theirs,  as  I  can  find,  with  the  mention 
ofa  king,  or  other  house  of  legislature ; — thejr 
vilify  the  proclamation,  and  they  make  the 
very  meaiis  the  executive  government  took  to 
sitppresa  the  mischief  a  mean  by  wliich  they 
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should  spread  the  effect  of  the  misphief  more 
widely  and  diffusely  than  otherwise  they  could 
have  done. 

Upon  the  S4lh  of  May  1799,  there  is  a  tet- 
ter sent  from  Mr.  Hardy,  I  believe  not  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  but  1  believe  in  the  hand-^ 
writing  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  whom  I  before  nam- 
ed  to  you,  in  which  he  states,  that,  by  the  di* 
rection  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society^ 
he  had  the  honour  of  enclosing  to  them  a 
copy  of  their  address  and  regulations,  which 
he  re<]uests  they  will  communicate  to  the 
Constitutional  Society.  The  thanks  of  the  so- 
ciety were  given  to  them  for  this ;  and  tha* 
is  a  publication  more  guarded  than  another 
you  will  find  published  upon  the  6lh  of  Aih 
gust  1792. 

AAer  stating  their  constitution,  which  I  be' 
fore  mentioned  to  you,  it  says—**  But^  as  Pro* 
vidence  has  furnished  men  in  every  statiod 
with  fiiculties  necessary  for  judeing  of  what 
concerns  themselves,  shall  we,  tne  multitude; 
sufier  a  few,  with  no  better  right  than  our- 
selves, to  usurp  the  power  of  goTerning  us 
without  control?  Surely  not:  let  us  rathef 
unite  in  one  common  ctiuse  to  cast  away  our 
bondage,  beln^  assured,  that  in  so  doing  we 
are  protected  oy  a  jury  of  our  countrymen, 
while  we  are  discharging  a  duty  to  ourseKes, 
to  our  country,  and  to  mankind/' 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  from  a  paper  of 
the  6th  of  August,  that  that,  which  they 
supposed  was  to  meet  with  protection  from  a 
jury  of  the  country,  was  a  combination  io  re- . 
form  the  govern nient  of  the  country  by 
means— other  than  application  to  parliament 
— which  binds  together,  with  the  king,  as  the 
great  political  body  of  the  country,  the  whole 
system  under  which  we  live* 

Gentlemen,  the  London  Corresponding  So* 
ciety,  as  lo  the  king's  proclamation,  followed 
the  example  of  the  Constitutional  Society, 
and,  on  the  81st  of  May,  1792,  in  a  papcf 
that  will  be  read  to  you,  they  vilify  the  pro- 
clamation ;  and  this  paper  having  been  com- 
municated by  the  London  Corresponding  So^ 
ciety  lo  the  Constitutional  Society — they, 
aware  of  the  nature  of  it,  order,  that  that 
paper  should  be  published  in  such  newspapers 
as  will  receive  the  advertisements  of  this  so- 
ciety.—  They  were  pretty  well  aware  that 
they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  made  it  some' 
what  hazardous  lo  publish  them. 

You  will  find  a  letter,  dated  the  Hth  of 

June,    179'^f    from    certain  persons  sty  line 

themselves  the  Editors  of  the  Patriot  (who 

j  they  are  I  am  not  able  to  state  to  you,  but 

1  who,   for  the  purposes   of  these   societies, 

'  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  their  names), 

in    which   they  desire   the    Corresponding 

,  Society  to  take  ao  opportunity  of  enlight- 

I  ening  the  public  mind 'by  publications,  by 

advertisements,  by  circtilating  those  papers 

:  in  villages  to  country  farmers,  desiring,  as  I 

I  stated,  to  conceal  their  name,-  but  requesting 

I  that  the  papers  might  be  sent  to  a  person, 

I  who  hokls  an  important  situation  in  a  subse- 
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sueiit  p&rt  6f  this  business — a  Mr.  Gale^  a 
(ookseller  at  Sheffield. 

Geutlemen,  there  will  be  laid  before  you 
various  parts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Society^  wnich  relate  to  Mr.  Paine, 
vrhich  I  shall  bow  pass  over,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  your  attention  to  another 
publication  of  his  upon  the  sixth  of  June, 
^792,  and  which  was  addressed  to  IVIr.  Dun- 
das  ;  you  will  likewise  find  that  tl>at  book, 
which  will  be  given  you  in  evidence,  dis- 
tinctly disavows  all  hereditary  government ; 
all  monarchy,  under  whatever  cjualifications ; 
and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  circulation  this 
doctrine,  as  they  had  before  circulated  the 
dectrines  in  other  works  of  this  gentleman, 
they  order,  "  that  twelve  thousand  copies  of 
that  letter  shall  be  printed  for  the  society,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  our  cor- 
respondents throughout  Great  Britain,  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  direct  the 
same.'' 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  on  now  to  the  6th  of 
August,  1792 ;  at  which  time  there  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  an  extremely  important 
transaction  in  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety ;  it  is  the  propagation  of  an  address  of 
that  date,  which  first  developes^  as  it  seems 
to  me,  though  in  somewhat  or  covert  lan- 
guage, the  determination  of  these  societies  to 
vorK  what  they  call  a  refonn  without  any 
communication  whatever  with  that  parlia* 
ment,  which  they  held  to  be  incompetent  to 
bring  about  the  business. 

You  will  find  that,  upon  the  8th  of  August, 
Mr.  Hardy  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tooke ;  that 
he  sent  him  a  proof  copy  of  this  address ;  that 
he  hoped  it  would  merit  his  attention,  and 
his  approbation ;  that  he  should  be  exceed- 
ingly happy  to  be  favoured  with  bis  opinion 
ofit  before  it  was  printed. 

The  address,  after  statine  what  they  consi- 
idered  as  the  grievances  of  tne  country,  states 
this — *^Such  being  the  forlorn  situation  of 
three  fourths  of  the  nation,  how  are  Britons 
to  obtain  information  and  redress  ?  Will  the 
Court,  will  ministry  afford  either  I  Will  par- 
liament grant  them  >  Will  the  nobles  or  the 
clergy  ease  the  people's  sufferings?  No. 
^Experience  tells  us,  and  proclamations  con- 
firm it,  that  the  interest  and  intention  of  power 
are  combined  to  keep  the  nation  in  torpid 
ignorance.'' 

It  then  states  the  only  resource  to  be  in 
these  societies ;  it  then  states  various  detailed 
reasons,  which  you  will  hear,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  this  enect : 

*'  Numerous  other  reforms  would  iinr 
doubtediy  take  place,  even  in  the  first  session 
of  parliament  so  elected,  dependant  only  on 
their  electors  the  people;  untom  therefore 
by  faction,  undivided  dv  party,  uncorrupted 
by  ministry,  and  uninfluenced  but  by  the 
public  good.  Every  transaction  would  tend 
to  reform,  and  a  strict  economy,  its  natural 
consequence,  might  SQon  enable  us  to  reduce 
our  taxes ;  and  by  the  integrity  of  parliament, 
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that  reduction  would  light  upon  such  objects 
as  best  mieht  relieve  the  poor;  thistotho 
people  would  prove  an  advantageous  and  a 
novel  session,  and  to  an  honest  parliament 
not  a  tiresome  one. 

<' Therefore,  Britons,  friends,  and  fellow- 
citizens,  with  hand  and  heart  unite,  claim 
what  is  your  right,  persevere  and  be  free,  for 
who  shall  dare  withstand  our  just  demands? 
Oppression,  already  trembling  at  the  voice  of 
individuals,  will  shrink  away  and  disi^ipear 
for  ever,  when  tlie  nation  united  shall  assert 
its  privileges  and  demand  their  restoration." 

Gentlemen,  the  address  you  will  find  was 
circulated  with  infinite  industry  to  every  cor- 
responding society  in  the  kingdom,  conveyed 
through  every  possible  channel,  the  doctrine 
adopted  by  all  the  affiliating  societies ;  and 
the  plan,  which  they  went  upon  from  this 
6th  of  August  1793,  appears  to  have  been  a 
plan  to  redress  themselves  by  their  owa 
power,  and  by  their  own  strength,  and  not 
bv  application  to  that  parliament,  which 
alone  can  act  in  legislation  i  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  impossible  tliat  you  can  mistake  what 
is  meant  by  this  paper,  if  you  will  ^ve  your 
more  particular  attention  to  a  paper  which 
was  received  from  a  society  at  Stockport, 
upon  the  97th  of  November,  l79Sy  and  found 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hardy :  this,  after 
adverting  to  those  numerous  gnevancea  stated 
in  the  address  of  the  6th  of  August,  1793,  is 
to  this  effect : 

^  In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  society 
here,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledsing 
the  honour  of  vour  letter,  and  the  pauce^ 
which  the  kindness  of  our  brothers  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  so  opportunely 
presented  us  with. 

<<  It  is  doublv  deserving  our  thanks,  as  ii 
shows  your  kindness,  and  as  it  will  be  useful 
in  the  formation  of  our  infant  society ;  we 
stand  much  in  need  of  your  experience  in 
thi^articidar,  and  we  doubt  not  of  your  best 
assistance;  we  are  surrounded  by  a  majority, 
a  formidable  one  indeed  in  power,  abilities^ 
and  numbers,  but  we  are  not  dismayed. 

''  We  have  carefully  perused  the  addresses, 
and  I  am  to  observe  upon  their  contents  in 
general,  that  the  sentiments  hardly  arise  to 
that  height  which  we  exyect /rom  men  sensible 
.to  their  full  claims  to  alsolute  and  unconirol' 
table  liberty,  i^  e.  unaccountable  to  any  poeeer 
which  they  hone  not  immediately  constituted 
and  appointed. 

^  These  are  our  sentiments,  whatever  may 
be  yours ;  though,  in  the  present  state  of  po- 
litical knowledge,  it  may  be  prudent  not  to 
avow  them  openly.  We  desire  your  senti- 
ments on  the  means  of  accomplishing  that 
object,  which  we  presume  you  have  in 
view  in  common  with  us ;  we  tlunk  it  expe* 
dient  that  we  should  perfectly  understand 
each  oUier  in  the  beginnmg,  lest  the  appear- 
ance of  disunion  might  fiimbh  matter  of 
triumph  to  our  enemies ;  we  obsenre  one  ex* 
pression,"— -you    will  take  notice  that  Mr. 
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Hardy  at  tliis  time  was  a  member  both  of  the 
liondon  Corresponding  and  the  Constitutional 
Societies: — "  we  observe  one  expression, 
which  saysy  *  numerous  other  reforms  would 
'  tadce  place/  &c.  &c. ;  but  we  ask  how  is 
that  parliament  to  be  chosen  ?  Can  we  ex- 
pect it  from  (he  present  order  of  thingif 
Would  not  all  the  evil  be  done  away  at  once 
by  the  people  auembling  in  convention  9  Does 
it  appear  probable  that  the  odious  laws  which 
we  complain  of,  ^ill  be  abolished  any  other 
way  ?  Can  the  grievances  arising  from  aris- 
tocnury  be  redressed  while  the  re- 
tams  Its  present  authority  in  the  legislature  ?" 
— ^whether  this  blank  is  to  be  filled  up  with 
crown  or  the  House  of  Lords  is  for  ^u  to 
jud^e — *^  retains  its  present  authority  m  the 
le^slature }  Is  the  universal  right  of  con- 
science ever  to  be  attained  wh^e  the  B 

maintain  their  seats  on  the 

^  Your  thoughts  on  these  important  points 
^we  most  earnestly  desire  may  be  transmitted 
to  us  as  soon  as  possible,  not  directed  as  the 
last,''— tod  this  you  will  find  often  occurs ; 
letters  sent  under  a  fei^ed  direction ;  **  we 
fear  it  will  excite  suspicion.'' 

The  Stockport  Society  say  of  the  address 
of  the  6th  of  August^  1793,  sent  to  them,  that 
thev  think  it  hardly  amounts  to  sentiments 
8uch  as  theirs,  namely,  that  thev  must  have 
absolute  and  uncontrollable  liberty,  unac- 
countable  to  any  power  which  they  nave  not 
immediately  constituted — that  could  not  be 
the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain — 
they  say,  "  We  presume  you  have  the  same 
view  in  common  with  us,  and  we  desire  to 
have  your  sentiments  upon  the  means  of  ac^ 
com  pushing  that  object."  What  object  P 
The  object  of  putting  themselves  in  a  situa- 
tion of  bein^  unaccountable  to  any  nower, 
which  they  themselves  had  not  immeaiately 
constituted  and  appointed — how  was  that  to 
be  done  ?— was  it  to  be  done  by  parliament  ? 
The  address  of  the  0th  of  August  had  dis- 
avowed that  it  was  to  be  done  by  parliament 
Is  it  to  be  done,  while  the  other  parts  of  the 
legislature  hold  their  situation  in  the  legisla- 
ture ?  We  presume  you  have  the  same  ob- 
ject :  tell  us  what  vou  think  upon  this  occa- 
sion. This  was  the  occasion,  upon  which 
the  address  of  the  6th  of  August  ought  to 
have  been  explained,  if  they  meant  to  disavow 
that  they  had  any  such  object ;  but  what  is 
the  answer?— The  answer  m  effect  is :  That 
full  and  fair  representation  of  the  people  that 
we  are  aiming  at,  is  that  which  is  to  be  the 
mediate  or  immediate  instrument  of  removing 
«11  the  grievances  we  labour  under,  though 
prudence  does  not  permit  us  to  speak  all  we 
think  upon  the  subject. 

"  With  infinite  satisfaction  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society's  committee  perused  your 
letter ;  they  are  happy  to  learn  your  steady 
determination,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  to  pur- 
sue that  sole  means  of  political  felicity,  a  per- 
fect representation  of  the  people." 
^  Now,  what  was  the  sole  neans  ofthis 
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political  felicity — a  perfect  re])re5ttitaftion  of 
the  people? — ^^It  was  the  formation  of  a  power 
by  the  people  making  themselves  unaccount- 
able to  any  other  power,  to  any  power  but 
that  which  they  haa  immediately  themselves 
constituted,  namely,  an  assembly  bv  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people.  Then,  why  do  not  they 
speak  out?  They  say,  "  With  regard  to  our 
publications,  our  sentiments  are  expressed  in 
as  strong  terms  as  prudence  will  permit,  yet 
plain  enough  to  convince  the  public,  that, 
while  we  expect'  every  thing  from  an  nonest 
and  an  annual  parliament," — a  body  might 
I  exist  under  the  term  parliament  in  a  com- 
monwealth, as  well  as  under  a  king — **  no- 
thing short  of  such  a  senate,  chosen  by  the 
whole  nation,  will  satisfy  us. 

"  True  generosity,  the  characteristic  of  this 
nation,  and  of  all  unperveried  men  thoughout 
the  globe,  caHing  upon  us  to  countenance  at 
I  this  juncture  the  arduous  struggle  of  the 
I  French  nation  against  despotism  and  aristo- 
I  cracv,  those  foes  to  the  human  race,  we  have 
I  resolved  upon  addressing  the  French  National 
Convention."  You  will  permit  me  to  observe, 
this  was  upon  the  Itth  of  October  1795 :  the 
kins  of  France  was  deposed  in  effect  upon  the 
lOtn  of  August  1793.  This  passage,  in  the 
transactions  of  this  society,  apf)ears  to  me  te 
be  peculiarly  worthy  your  attention.  "  With- 
out entering  into  the  probable  effects  of  such 
a  measure,  effects,  which  your  society  will  not 
fail  to  discover,  we  invite  you  to  join  us;  and 
to  that  end,  herewith  you  have  a  copy  of  our 
intended  address;  if  you  a|)prove  the  idea, 
and  will  concur  in  sending  it,  be  pleased  to 
return  tis  without  delay,  a  copy  signed  by 
your  president:  we  will  then  associate  your 
body  with  ours,  and  with  some  others,  who 
have  already  assented  to  the  measure  :  if,  on 
the  contrary,  you  disapprove  that  mark  of  zeal 
towards  the  only  nation  that  has  hitherto  un- 
dertaken to  restore  to  mankind  its  just  rights, 
please  to  communicate  to  us  your  objections." 
This  was  upon  the  11th  of  October  1799;  upon 
the  6th  of  October  179«,  Mr.  Barlow  (whose 
name  ocairs  before  with  respect  to  his  publi- 
cation relative  to  the  privileged  orders)  writes 
a  letter  to  the  society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation, accompanied  with  a  book,  called 
"  Advice  to  the  National  Convention  of 
France  ;'*  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe, 
that  Mr.  Barlow,  and  a  Mr  Frost*  after- 
wards, in  the  month  of  November,  were  sent 
with  an  address  from  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety to  Paris,  as  their  delegates  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  letter  of  Mr.  Barlow,  is  in  these 
words : 

*'  I  have  lately  published  a  small  treatise, 
under  the  title  of  *  A  Letter  to  the  National 

*  Convention  of  France,  on  the  Defects  of  the 

*  Constitution  of  1791,  and  the  extent  of  the 
< Amendments  which  ought  to  be  applied:' 
although  the  observations  contained  in  this 

*  See  his  trial  for  Seditious  Words,  tuiie, 
VoLM,p.4n. 
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lelter  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
French  nation  in  the  present  crisis  of  its  go- 
vernment, yet,  as  the  true  principles  of  so-- 
ciety  are  every  where  the  same,  their  examina- 
tion cannot  be  unseasonable  in  any  nation,  or 
at  any  time;  believing,  therefore,  that  the 
subject  of  this  treatise  will  not  be  thought 
foreign  to  the  great  object  of  your  association, 
1  present  a  copy  of  it  to  yoti  with  the  same 
confidence  as  I  have  done  to  the  National 
Convention,  and  to  the  Constitutional  Society 
at  London,  a  confidence  arising  from  the  full 
persuasion  that  the  work  is  founded  in  truth 
aud  reason.  I  take  the  liberty  at  the  same 
time  to  send  you  a  copy  of  another  publication, 
intituled  *  Advice  to  Privileged  Orders.'  The 
present  disposition  in  Europe  towards  a  gene- 
ral revolution  in  the  principles  of  government 
is  founded  in  the  current  of  opinion,  toopower- 
ilil  to  be  resisted,  as  well  as  too  sacred  to  be 
treated,  with  neglect;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  individual  to  assist,  not  only  in  remov- 
ing the  obstructions  that  are  found  in  the  way 
of  this  revolution,  but  in  ascertaining,  with  as 
much  precision  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  consequence  to 
be  expected  from  the  attainment:  it  is  above 
all  things  to  be  desired,  that  the  convictions 
Ito  be  acquired  from  national  discussion 
should  precede  and  preclude  those  which  must 
^result  from  physical  exertion.'' 

^ow,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  state  to  you 
•what  the  doctrine  is  in  this  book,  for  which 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
Mr.  Hardy  then  a  member  of  it,  thank  Mr. 
BaHow,  make  him  an  honorary  member,  and 
afterwards  depute  him  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France. 

Gentlemen>  the  doctrine,  I  can  explain  it  to 
you  generally,  without  troubling  you  by  read- 
ing particular  passages,  amounts  to  this:  Mr. 
Barlow,  after  stating  the  principles  of  equal 
active  citizenship,  which  found  their  way  into 
the  constitution  of  France  in  1791,  and  which 
constitution  had  made  the  king  a  part  of  the 
system  of  that  government,  informs  them  of 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  10th  of  August,  as 
the  papers,  which  I  have  to  adduce  presently, 
represent  it;  that  it  had  accomplished  finally 
the  effect  of  those  principles,  which  he  under- 
stands to  be  the  principles  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  writing;  that  it  is  impossible  they 
should  consist  with  this  sentiment,  that  a  king 
could  he  retained  in  a  government ;  that  the 
constitution  was  at  variance  with  itself;  that 
those  who  made  it  had  not  discovered  that, 
or,  having  .discovered  it,  they  thoiight  the 
time  was  not  yet  come,  when  they  could  re^ 
duce  the  constitution  to  that  purfe  government 
which  was  the  object  of  these  societies ;  hethen 
tells  you,  that  in  government  the  maxim  being 
that  a  king  tan  do  no  wrong,  the  m&xim  onght 
to  be,  tkat  he  can  doito  good. 

This  gentleman,  so  stating  his  doctrine  as  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  actii^,is'voted  by  theo^  ao  honertiry  metn- 
ber^  and  afterwards   sent  to  Pans  witli  Ib^ 


papers,  which  I  am  about  to  read  to  yea :  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  will  be  laid  before  you, 
to  prove  that  they  had  beat  up  all  tlie  country 
for  letters  and  addresses  to  express  the  same 
principles  to  France,  uot  on  account  of  the 
cause  of  France,  but  of  the  cause  of  £ng* 
land,  and  with  a  view  to  introduce  the  same 
effects  into  England^  I  shall  state  but  two  of 
these  addresses,  because  they  seem  to  coo- 
tain  the  effect  of  all  Vhe  rest  that  were  actu« 
ally  sent. 

The  London  Corresponding  Society  first  of 
all  communicated  to  the  Constitutional  So* 
ciety,  in  the  month  of  October  1792,  their  in« 
tention  of  sending  an  address  to  France:  the 
Constitutional  Society  fully  approve  tha  puf«i 
pose ;  they  see  the  end  tl&at  it  aims  at^  and 
they  determine  not  to  concur  in  the  same 
address,  but  to  send  a  separate  address;  and 
in  their  paper  you  may  see  the  principles  of 
both  to  be  principles,  which  were  expressed 
for  the  very  purpose  of  aiding  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  societies  in  excluding  the  king  from 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  of  raising 
a  republic.    This  is  the  letter  t 

*<  Frenchmen^  while  foreign  robbers  are  ra» 
vaging  your  territories  under  the  specious  pre^ 
text  ot  justice,  cruelty  and  desolation  leading  in 
their  van,  perfidy  and  treachery  bringing  up 
the  rear,  yet  mercy  and  friendship  impudently 
held  forth  to  the  world  as  the  sole  motives  of 
their  incursions ;  the  oppressed  part  of  niaa* 
kind" — that  is.  Great  Britain — ^^'foi^tung 
for  a  while  their  own  sufferings,  feel  only  for 
yours,'  and  with  an  anxious  eye  watch  the 
event,  fbrvently  supplicating  the  Ainiighty 
Ruler  of  the  universe  to  be  favourable  to  youi 
cause,  so  intimately  blended  with  their  own," 
T-that  cause  which  upon  the  10th  of  August 
had  excluded  the  king  from  the  government 
of  the  country — "  frowned  upon  by  an  oppres- 
sivc  system  of  control,  whose  gradual  but  con^ 
tinued  encroachments  have  deprived  this  na« 
tion  of  nearly  all  its  boasted  hberty,  and 
brought  us  almost  to  that  abject  state  of 
slavery,  from  which  you  have  so  emerged; 
five  thousand  British  citizens  indignant  man- 
fully step  forth  to  rescue  their  country  from 
the  opprobrium  brought  upon  it  by  the  supine 
conduct  of  those  in  power ;  they  conceive  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  Britons  to  countenance  and 
assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  cham- 
pions of  human  happiness,  and  to  swear  to  a 
nation,  proceeding  on  tiie  plan  you  have 
adopted,  an  invblable  friendsliip*  Sacred 
from  this  day  be  that  friendship  between  us^ 
and  may  vengeance,  to  the  uttermost,  over^ 
take  the  man  who  hereafter  shall  attempt  to 
cause  a  rtipture. 

**  Though  we  appear  so  few  at  present,  ha 
assured,  Frenchmen,  that  our  number  in- 
creases daily :  it  is  true,  that  the  stem  up> 
lifted  arm  of  authority  at  present  keeps  back 
the  timid;  that  busijy  circulated  imfiosttares 
hourly  mislead  the  credulous ;  and  that  "Coort 
intimacy  with  avowed  French  trutom  has 
sinae  effea  on  the  uawai^y  and  o&  the  nitabi- 
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tious ;  bill  with  certainty  we  caa  kiibrai  you, 
frieDdft  and  freemen,  thai  information  makes 
a  rapid  progress  among  us;  curiosity  has  taken 
possession  of  the  public  mind ;  the  conjoint 
feign  of  ignorance  and  despotism  passes  away; 
men  now  ask  each  other.  What  is  ireedom? 
what  are  our  rights?  Frenchmen,  you  are 
already  free,  and  Britons  are  preparing  to  be- 
come so;  casting  far  from  us  the  criminal 
prejudices  artfully  inculcated  by  evil-minded 
men  and  wily  courtiers,  we,  instead  of  natural 
enemies^  at  length  discover  in  Frenchmen  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  world,  and  our  brethren 
by  the  Kame  heavenly  Father,  who  created  us 
ioT  the  purpose  of  loving  and  mutually  assist- 
ing each  other,  but  not  to  hate,  and  to  be  ever 
ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats  at  the  com- 
mand of  weak  and  ambitious  kings,  and  cor- 
rupt ministers;  seeking  our  real  enemies, 
we  find  them  in  our  bosoms,  we  feel  ourselves 
inwardly  torn  by  and  ever  the  victim  of  a 
restless  and  all-consuming  aristocracy,  hi* 
therto  the  bane  of  every  nation  under  the  sun ; 
wisely  have  you  acted  in  expelling  it  from 
France. 

"  Warm  as  our  wishes  are  for  your  success, 
eaeer  as  we  are  to  behold  freedom  triumphant, 
and  man  every  where  restored  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  just  rights,  a  sense  of  our  duty,  as 
orderly  citizens,  forbids  our  flying  in  arms  to 
your  assistance;  our  government  has  pledged 
the  national  faith  to  remain  neutral  in  a 
struggle  of  liberty  against  despotism.  Bri- 
tons remain  neutral  !-~0  shame !  but  we  have 
trusted  our  king  with  discretionary  powers; 
we  therefore  must  obey:  our  hands  are 
bound,  but  our  hearts  are  free,  and  they  axe 
with  you. 

**  Let  German  depots  act  as  they  please, 
we  shall  rejoice  at  their  fall ;  compassionat- 
ing however  their  enslaved  subjects,  we  hope 
thts  tyranuy  of  their  masters  will  prove  the 
means  of  reinstating  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  hberties  millions  ot our  fellow- 
creatures. 

**  With  unconcern  therefore  we  view  the 
elector  of  Hanover," — ^that  is,  the  king  of 
Great  Britaii^oin  his  troops  to  traitors  and 
robbers ;  but  the  king  of  Great  Britain  will  do 
well  to  remember,  tint  this  countf^  is  not  Ha* 
never.  Should  he  forget  this  distmction,  we 
will  not. 

\^  While  you  enjoy  the  envied  fflory  of 
heme  the  uaaided  defenders  of  iree£>ro,  we 
fondly  anticipfl^  in  idea  the  numerous  bless- 
ings maakiml  will  enjoy ;  if  you  succeed,  as 
we  ai^deatly  wish,  the  triple  alliance  (not 
of  CTflviu,  but)  of  the  yeopie  of  America 
f^anccj  and  Britain^  will  give  freedom  to  Eu- 
rope, and  peace  to  the  whde  workl.  Dear 
friends  yoM  combat  for  the  advantage  of  tfM 
human  race;  how  well  purchased  will  be, 
though  at  the  exfieiise  of  rnndi  bkxxl,  the  glo- 
rious unptecedented  privileffe  of  sayings— 
^iaakiDd  is£ree:  tyrants  aad  tvranny  are  no 
■sore :  peacereigns  on  the  earth,  aodlfcK  is 


Gentlemen,  this  address,  which  was  sent  by 
that  society,  was  followed  by  another  firom 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  InformaUon^ 
upon  the  9th  of  November  1798,  which  seems 
likewise  to  state  their  principles. 

'^  Servants  of  a  sovereign  people,  and  bene- 
factors of  mankind ; — 

"  We  rejoice  that  vour  revolution  has  ar- 
rived at  that  point  of  perfection  which  will 
permit  us  to  address  you  by  this  title,"— Ser- 
vants of  a  sovereign  people.  That  is  not  Uie 
cliaracter  of  a  British  government ;  this  is  the 
principle  of  the  Soutnwark  resolutions — <Mt 
IS  the  onfy  one  which  can  accord  with  the 
diaracter  of  true  legislators.  Every  succes- 
sive epoch  in  your  a£irs  has  added  something 
to  the  triumphs  of  liberty  and  the  gl4)rkm$ 
victory  of  the  IQth  of  Augtut  has  finsllv  pre* 
pared  the  way  for  a  constitution,  which  we 
trust  you  will  establish  on  the  baisis  of  reason 
and  nature."  Mr.  Barlow  had  in  effect  said 
and  they  had  made  him  an  honorary  membei^ 
and  had  transmitted  their  address  by  his 
hands),  that  no  constitution  could  feforna 
upon  the  basis  of  reason  and  nature,  that  Ml 
a  king  in  the  government,  however  the  gOf 
vernment  was  modified. 

The)r  proceed  thus  in  their  address-* 
''  Omsiderine  the  mass  of  delusion,  accumi^ 
lated  on  mankind  to  obscure  their  understands 
ings,  you  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  oppo- 
sition, that  you  have  met  both  from  tyrants 
and  from  slaves ;  the  instrument  used  against 
you  by  each  of  these  classes  is  the  same,  for, 
m  the  genealogy  of  human  miseries,  ignorance 
is  at  once  the  parent  of  oppression  and  tha 
child  of  submission. 

<'  The  events  of  every  day  are  proving,  that 
your  cause  is  cherished  by  the  people  in  all 
your  continental  vicinity:  that  a  majority 
of  each  of  those  nations  are  your  real  fnends^ 
whose  governments  have  tutored  them,  into 
apparent  foes ;  and  that  they  only  wait  td 
be  delivered  by  your  arms  from  the  dreadful 
necessity  of  fitting  agunst  them. 

<'  The  condition  of  fSnglishmea  is  less  to 
be  depk>red ;  hfere  the  hand  of  oppression  has 
not  yet  ventured  completely  to  ravish  the 
pen  from  us,  nor  openly  to  point  the  sword  at 
you." 

They  then  go  on  to  say  :-»^  From  besoms 
burning  with  audour  in  your  cause,  we  tender 
jEou  our  wannest,  wishes  for  the  full  eitent  of 
Its  progress  and  auocesa ;  it  is  indeed  a  sacred 
cause;  we  cherish  it  as  the  pledge  of  your  hap- 
piness, our  natural  and  nearest  menas,  and  wa 
rely  upon  It  as  the  bond  of  fraternal  vnioB 
to  the  human  race,  in  which  unkxi  our  own 
natiea  will  surely  be  one  of  the  first  to  concur. 

'*  Our  govemmeint  has  still  the  power  and 
peihaps  tne  incUnation  to  employ  hirelings 
to  contradict  us;  but  it  is  our  real  opinioo, 
that  we  now  f^iak  Che  sentiments  of  a  great 
mi||ority  of  the  £n|^ish  .nation.  The  people 
here  are  wearied  with  impQituie,.aDd  worn 
•nt  «Blh  mr,  tlMQr  iiave  aanmad  to  roBMrt 
thathalhtf»'«ieiai)diad9tfa0r  aie  the  off* 
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Bpring  of  tinnatural  combinations  iA  soci^j, 
as  relative  to  systems  of  goverament,  not 
the  result  of  the  natural  temper  of  nations  as 
relative  to  each  others  happiness. 

*^  Go  on,  legislators,  in  the  work  of  human 
happiness;  the  benefit  will  in  part  be  ours, 
but  the  glory  shall  be  all  your  own ;  it  Is  the 
reward  ot  your  perseverance,  it  is  the  prize  of 
virtue,  the  sparks  of  liberty  preserved  m  Eng- 
land for  ages,  like  the  coruscations  of  the  Nor- 
thern Aurora,  serving  but  to  show  the  dark- 
ness visible  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  lustre 
of  the  American  republic,  like  an  effiilgent 
morning,  arose  with  increasing  vigour,  but 
still  too  distant  to  enhshten  our  hemisnhere, 
till  the  splendour  of  the  French  revolution 
burst  fortn  upon  the  nations  in  the  full  fervour 
of  a  meridian  sun,  and  displayed,'' — ^attend  to 
the  words — *^  in  the  midst  of  the  European 
world  the  practical  result  of  principles,  which 
philosophy  had  sought  in  the  shaae  of  specu- 
lation, and  which  experience  must  every 
where  confirm,"— the  principles  of  Mr.  Paiiie, 
who  went  over  to  form  one  in  that  convention, 
the  existence  of  which  shows  the  practical  re- 
sult of  those  principles,  which  philosophy  had 
sought,  and  which  experience  was  to  confirm 
— ^it  <lispels  Ihe  clouas  of  prejudice  from  all 
people,  reveals  the  secrets  of  all  despotism, 
aod  creates  a  new  character  in  man. 

"  In  this  career  of  improvement,  your  ex- 
ample will  be  soon  followed ;  for  nations, 
rising  from  their  lethargy,  will  reclaim  the 
rights  of  man  with  a  voice  which  man  cannot 
resist." 

•  Gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise 
to  you,  that  letters^  such  as  these  to  the  Na* 
tional  Convention  m  France,  should  have  pro- 
duced opinions  in  that  country  respecting  the 
attachment  of  individuals  in  this  to  their  go- 
vernment It  is  not  therefore  very  extraordi- 
nary, that,  upon  the  19th  of  November  1709, 
that  famous  decree  passed  of  fraternization 
with  all  subjects  in  all  countries,  who  chose  to 
resist  the  governments  under  which  they  live; 
but  I  think  you  will  be  surprised  that  any 
men  could  receive  in  this  country,  and  read 
with  approbation,  and  enter  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings, the  answers  which  these  addresses 
brought  from  France,  and  which  were  read  in 
the  presence  of  the  prisoner  at  die  bar,  with- 
out being  astonished  that  they  did  not  at 
least  take  some  means  to  reject  from  them 
the  imputation  that  they  meant  in  their  own 
countiy,  all  that  these  answers  suppose  they 
mean,  and  all  that  these  answers  promise  to 
assist  them  in  accomplishing. 

You  will  find,  upon  the  14th  of  December 
]79£,  that  a  letter  firom  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  sitting'  at 
LBon,  the  bead  of  the  department  of  the  Aisne, 
to  the  Patriotic  Society  of  London,  called  the 
'Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  is  read, 
and  referred  to  their  Committee  of  Corres-  \ 
pondence:  it  isintbe^e  words: — ^'^ The  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  Equality 
sitting  at  Laon,  the  head  of  the  deparUnent  of 


the  Aisne,  to  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Londoo, 
called  the  Socfety  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion.— Generous  republicans,  the  philanthro- 
pic gifl  that  you  have  presented  to  the  war- 
riors of  France" — they  had  sent  some  shoes, 
and  were  at  that  time  thinking  of  giving  them 
some  arms — ^**  announces  with  energy  the  great 
interest  that  you  take  in  the  sacred  cause 
which  they  are  defending.  Accept  the  thanks 
of  a  society  that  does  honour  to  itself  in 
esteeming  you.  The  time  perhaps  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  soldiers  of  our  liberty  shall 
be  able  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  vou :  then 
their  arms,  their  blood  itself,  shall  be  at  the 
service  of  all  your  fellow-citizens,  who,  like 
you,  acknowledge  no  rights  but  the  rights 
of  man;  then  France  and  England  shall  rorm 
together  a  treaty  of  union  as  lasting  as  the 
course  of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames ;  then 
there,  as  here,  there  shall  exist  no  other  rei«n 
but  that  of  liberty,  equality,  and  friendship. 
May  this  da^r  of  felicity  and  glonr  soon  shine 
upon  the  horizon  of  two  nations  formed  to  ad- 
mire each  other !'' 

Gentlemen,  the^  then  enter  upon  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  society  another  lettn*,  firom 
another  fraternizing  society, — whether  one  of 
those  societies  which  they  speak  of  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1799,  as  affiliating  societies  in 
France,  or  not,  I  do  not  know;— whether  they 
had  been  assisting  to  reduce  their  principle 
into  practice  i  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  clear, 
that  the  affiliating  society  in  France  ofiered 
them  their  assistance  for  that  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly, you  will  find  that  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  estab- 
lished at  Macon,  write  to  the  (>>nstitutk>nal 
Society  at  London,  adverting  to  what  they  had 
said  in  their  address  to  the  nation  about  the 
glorious  victory  of  the  10th  August  1799,  the 
circumstances  of  which  shall  be  described  to 
you  in  evidence,  because  you  will  find  that 
some  of  the  persons  who  are  charged  in  this 
indictment  (and  whose  conduct  m  this  con- 
spiracy, will,  upon  the  clearest  principles  of 
law^  affect  all  of  them)  were  then  present  in 
Pans.  They  write  thus — "  Yes,  citizens,  our 
brethren  and  friends,  the  10th  of  August 
i793  shall  be  distinguished*'-^what,  in  the 
annals  of  France  ? — ^*'  distinguished  in  the 
annals  (fthe  worlds  as  the  day  of  the  triumph 
of  liberty,  our  first  revolution" — (Mr.  Joel 
Barlow  or  Mr.  Paine, one  shouk)  have  thought, 
had  wrote  it)— *'our  first  revolutbn  did  put 
show  to  us  the  salutary  principles  of  the  im- 
prescriptible rights  pf  man :  all,  except  the 
faithless  and  the  enemies  of  humanity, 
adopted  them  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  then 
that  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  society,  in 
order  the  better  to  impress  *them  upon  our- 
selves, and  afterwards  to  leach  them  to  our 
fellow-citizens. 

**^  Our  first  constitution  had  conaecnted 
them,  but  had  not  always  taken  them  for  its 
base :  the  dominion  of  the  passions,  the  foxct 
of  habit,  the  impression  of  prqiudieesy  and  the 
power  ^  the  intriguca  employed  in  our  Con* 
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stiiuentAssemblyy  found  the  secret  to  preserve 
sufficient  authonQr  to  our  tvnnts,  to  extin- 
guish at  some  time  the  sacred  rights  of  nature, 
and  to  re-establish  despotism  on  its  throne  of 
iron. 

*'  But  royaltj^,  thus  preserved,  was  not  con- 
tent with  the  victory  secured  to  it  by  a  set  of 
Baen,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  it  had  cor- 
rupted. It  was  impatient  to  rean  the  fruits 
that  it  appeared  to  promise  itself;  but  its 
too  great  eagerness  has  hastened  its  ruin,  and 
secured  the  triumph  of  reason. 

**  The  French,  proud  of  their  own  existence, 
soon  perceived  the  fruit  of  their  first  legisla- 
ture ;  became  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of 
their  first  laws,  saw  that  they  maae  a  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  liberty  and  equality,  which 
they  had  embraced  ;v  they  roused  themselves 
anew  to  demand  at  length  laws  impartial  and 
humane. 

**  From  thence  the  necessary  day  of  the 
10th  of  Au£ust  1792,  from  thence  a  second 
revolution,  out  a  revolution,  which  is  only  the 
completion  of  the  first,  which  has  received 
our  vows  and  our  oaths,  and  which  we  will 
bless  for  ever,  if  it  leads  us,  as  we  hope  it 
willy  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  to  the 
constant  maintenance  of  liberty  and  equality. 

^  Let  intriguers,  fools,  and  tyrants,  calum- 
niate us;  we  despise  them  too  much  to  con- 
descend to  answer  them,  and  seek  for  their 
esteem. 

"  That  which  flatters  us  is  the  interest  that 
you  take  in  our  labours :  your  attention  has 
contributed  to  the  success  of  our  arms.  We 
desire  your  esteem,  we  are  proud  of  your  ap- 
probation. 

"  We  smile  at  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments that  vou  manifested  to  our  representa- 
tives. We  behold  a  nation  of  brethren  rouse 
itself  to  support  the  cause  of  humanity ;  we 
behold  the  brave  English  adopt  our  principles, 
become  our  friends :  we  say  to  each  other  willi 
pleasure,  soon  will  they  become  our  allies; 
and  uniting  our  efforts,  we  shall  go  on  to  de- 
liver the  universe  from  the  yoke  of  tyrants,  to 
restore  the  nations  to  reason  and  nature. 
That  day  is  not  far  distant,  if  we  may  rely  on 
our  own  courage,  and  the  hope  of  your  alliance. 
In  the  mean  time,  receive  our  thanks,  and  cor- 
respond with  brethren  who  set  a  high  value 
upon  your  esteem.'' 

Gentlemen,  on  the  17th  of  December  1799, 
the  Popular  and  Republican  Society  of  another 
department  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  wrote 
them  this  letter:  *'  The  Popular  and  Repub- 
lican Society  of  Apt,  department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Rhone  to  the  Popular  Society  sitting  at 
London.  Live  free  or  die.  Citizens,  brethren, 
and  friends,  when  two  great  nations,  acquaint- 
ed with  their  rights,  approximated  by  their 
commercial  connexions  and  their  national 
situation,  formed  to  live  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  each  other,  beein  to  form  the  glorious 
project  of  uniting  tSemselves  for  the  regene- 
ration of  the  human  race,  one  may  then  say 
with  reason  that  kings  are  ripe  and  ready^io 


fall.  How  glorious  it  will  be  for  France  and 
England  to  nave  formed  alone  a  confederacy 
destructive  of  tyrants,  and  to  have  purchased 
at  the  price  of  their  blood  tlie  liberty  of  £u> 
rope ;  we  may  say  more,  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse !  Courage,  brethren  and  friends !  It  is 
for  you  to  follow  in  the  glorious  and  hasBar- 
dous  career  of  the  revolutioti  of  the  world ; 
can  you  any  longer  groan  under  the  yoke  of  a 
government  that  has  nothing  of  libert;^  but 
tne  name  ?  for,  although  your  land  was  inha- 
bited before  ours  b}r  fi-eemen,  can  you,  with- 
out delusion,  consider  your  government  as 
such?  Will  you  content  yourselves  with  a 
partial  freedom  ?  Will  the  English  be  satined 
with  principles  ?  Will  that  lK>ld  nation,  that 
has  produced  philosophers  the  most  profound, 
and  that  first  of  all  perceived  the  sparkling 
rays  of  freedom,  remain  a  spectatrix  in  so 
noble  a  cause  ?  No,  brethren  and  friends,  no  ? 
you  will  soon  lift  yourselves  up  against  that 
perfidious  court  of  St.  James's,  whose  infernal 
policv,  like  that  which  found  its  doom  in  the 
Thuilleries,  has  made  so  many  victims  in 
our  two  nations,  and  does  disunite  them  per- 
petually to  rule  over  them.  Your  love  for 
liberty  has  fixed  your  attention  upon  the 
wants  of  our  defenders :  your  generositv  to- 
wards them  has  a  title  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  republic ;  we  are  impatient  to 
furnish  you  the  same  advantages :  the  Po- 
pular Societies  of  France  desire  ardently 
the  epoch  that  shall  permit  them  to  address 
their  voice  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  offer  to  the  soldiers  of 
liberty  of  your  nation,  arms,  bayonetSj  and 
pikes." 

This  is  the  private  correspondence  between 
the  societies  and  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information;  but  some  of  the  persons  named 
in  this  Indictment  were  present  at  the  scenes 
I  am  now  going  to  state  at  the  bar  of  the 
National  Convention  in  France;  others  of 
them  delivering  these  sentiments  by  their 
ambassador  Mr.  Barlow  whose  principles  you 
have  seen,  and  Mr.  Frost,  of  whom  I  must 
state  it,  because  I  shall  prove  it,  that  he  has 
been  convicted  in  this  country  of  coming  from 
that  country  with  the  doctrine  of  No  King; 
they  ofi'er  these  addresses  to  the  •National 
Convention  of  France  in  terms,  the  substance 
of  which  I  will  state  to  you  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  be,  and  I  beUeve  it  is  an  accurate 
translation. 

'<  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Frost,  English  citi- 
zens, being  admitted  to  the  bar,  one  of  them 
pronounced  the  following  address."— Gentie- 
men,  the  actual  fact  of  his  pronouncing  it  will 
be  given  in  evidence :  the  aate  is  the  38th  of 
November  1703,  nine  days  after  the  decree  of 
the  National  Convention,  which  had  promised 
Aratemal  assistance  to  the  subjects  of  any 
country  that  found  themselves  oppressed  by 
any  ottheir  casts  and  privileged  orders, 

**  Citizens  of  France,  we  are  deputed  firom 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  ia 
London,  to  present  to  you  their  congratulations 
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on  the  triumphs  of  liberty.  Hiis  Society  had 
laboured  long  in  the  cause  with  little  prospect 
of  sucdess  ]>revious  to  the  commencemeDt  of 
^ur  revolution ;  conceive  then  their  exulta- 
tions and  gratitude  when,  by  the  astonishing 
efforts  of  your  nation,  they  beheld  the  reign 
of  reason  acquiring  an  extension  and  solidity 
-which  promised  to  reward  the  labour  of  all 
good  men,  by  securing  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Innumerable  societies  of  a 
similar  nature  are  now  forming  in  every  part 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  they  excite 
a  spirit  of  universal  inquiry  into  the  compli- 
cated abuses  of  government,  and  the  simple 
means  of  a  reform.  After  the  example  which 
Prance  has  given,  the  science  of  revolutions 
will  be  rendered  easy,  and  the  progress  of  rea- 
son will  be  rapid.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if,  in  a  period  tar  short  of  what  we  should  ven- 
ture to  predict,  addresses  of  felicitation  should 
cross  the  seas  to  a  National  Convention  in 
England,  We  are  also  commissioned  to  in- 
form the  Convention,  that  the  society  which 
we  represent  has  sent  to  the  soldiers  of  liberty 
a  patriotic  donation  of  a  thousand  pair  of  shoes, 
which  are  by  this  time  arrived  at  Calais ;  and 
the  society  will  continue  sendins  a  thousand 
pair  a  week  for  at  least  six  weeks  to  come ; 
we  only  wish  to  know  to  whose  care  they 
ought  to  be  addressed." 

Why,  Gentlemen,  am  I  to  be  told  then, 
that,  in  the  month  of  November  1792,  those 
yho,  in  August  1792  had  said  they  could  ap- 
^W  with  no  effect  to  parliament,  had  no  idea 
of  such  a  National  Convention  in  England  as 
that  National  Convention  in  France  which 
they  were  addressing,  and  from  which 
they  were  expecting  to  receive  addresses? 
Am  I  to  be  told  that  they  had  no  idea  of  such 
4t  convention,  as  should  overturn  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
put  such  a  construction  upon  such  proceedings. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  likewise  tind  that  the 
president  of  the  Convention  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  an  answer  to  this  address.  I*  will 
state  the  substance  of  it :  it  will  be  read  in 
eWdence :  therefore  I  shall  not  take  up  time 
in  looking  for  it.  The  president  considering 
them  as  generous  republicans  (and  well  he 
might  after  what  had  passed),  makes  an  ad- 
dress to  them,  expressing  much  the  same  sen- 
timents as  those  m  which  they  had  addressed 
him,  and  then  he  concludes  by  saying — 
"Without  doubt  the  time  approaches  when 
we  shall  soon  send  congratulations  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  England.'* 

Gentlemen,  you  will  likewise  find  that  the 
lx>ndon  Corresponding  Society,  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Society,  endeavoured  to  excite 
persons  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom  to  send 
these  addresses ;  that  in  point  of  fiict,  there 
are  various  other  addresses  sent,  of  similar 
hnp<Ht^  at  the  instigation  of  these  societies, 
and  the  intent  of  them,  I  think,  cannot  pos- 
sibly ne  misunderstood  :  but  take  the  intent 
of  them  to  be  what  you  will,  let  my  learned 
firiend  tell  you,  as  he  will,  that  there  as  yet 
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was  no  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France^ 
you  will  allow  me  to  eay  that  there  is  evidence 
of  a  distinct  intent  that  there  should  be  a  Na- 
tional Convention  in  England,  and  that  the 
French  soldiers  of  liberty  should  assist  what 
they  would  call  the  soldiers  of  our  liberty, 
whether  there  should  be  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  or  not :  and  you  will  aHow 
me  to  say,  that  in  that  very  month  of  No- 
vember 1792,  a  passage  occurs,  in  which 
France  does  in  enect  declare  vrar  against  all 
nations  that  did  not  adopt  her  principles,  and 
allow  the  people  to  put  them  into  execution. 

In  a  conspiracy,  as  widely  extended  as  this 
is,  I  shall  undoubtedly  insist,  before  you  and 
the  Court,  that  the  acts  of  individuals,  and 
particularly  the  acts  of  persons  sent  to  present 
addresses  to  a  foreign  country,  that  what  they 
do  in  reference  to  these  acts  is  evidence  against 
all  of  them ;  and  likewise  that  letters  which 
the  persons  write  relative  to  the  same  ad- 
dresses, are  evidence  against  each  of  them 
whether  written  by  the  particular  individual 
or  no,  as  being  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same 

Surpose.  Upon  the  80th  of  September  1792, 
!r.  Frost,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  states  his 
notions  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tooke,  of  the  real 
efiect  of  this  transaction  of  the  loth  of  August 
1792,  about  which  time  Mr.  Paine  naade  his 
first  appearance  in  the  National  CoDvention 
—«  Without  the  affair  of  the  10th  t>f  August 
liberty  was  over— We  dine  to-day  with  Petion 
— Pame  has  entered  his  name  on  the  roll  of 
parliament,  and  went  through  the  forms  of 
office  with  a  great  deal  of  nonchalance — Wc 
are  well  lodged,  and  beside  our  bed-rooms, 
have  an  entertaining  room  for  members  to  be 
shown  into,  and  several  have  called  upon  us 
this  morning." 

Then  you  will  find,  that  there  bein^a  pro- 
ject to  send  shoes  to  the  soldiers  of  France, 
and  arms  and  muskets,  with  respect  to 
which  project  the  prisoner  was  a  contributor 
— for  the  purpose  of  having  this  present  from 
England  to  France  properly  distributed  in 
France,  the  following  letter  is  written  to  the 
mayor  of  Paris : 

•*  Sir ;— You  are  in  no  want  of  friends  in 
England,  who  ardently  wish  to  be  useful  to 
French  liberty ;  but  we  wish  to  know  some 
one  of  your  friends  who  resides  in  London,  in 
whom  you  have  an  entire  confidence,  and  to 
whom  we  may  give  our  nioncv,  in  the  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  remitted  to  you  without 
delay,  and  without  fraud.  Mr.  Frost  to  whont 
I  entrust  this  letter^  is  going  to  set  out  imme- 
diately with  Mr.  Paine  for  Paris,  and  allows 
me  no  time  for  ceremony,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary. I  request  you  to  send  me  the  naroe  of 
some  Frenchman  in  London,  merchant,  or 
other,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  Wc 
can  now  begin  the  public  contribution  to- 
wards our  patriotic  gift  with  a  'thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  I  have  no  doubt 'but  it 
will  amount  in  time  to  several  thousands; 
if  you  consider  this  step  in  the  same  point 
of  view  that  wedoy  you.  will  see  in  it  -much 
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«i9e  to  ilie  ccmman  camu  in  Ehglafid  and 
Fnmoe.  I  entreat  you  to  give  me  your  aenti- 
meats  tfpon  the  subject,  and  to  point  out  to 
me  the  ineans  by  wbith'  I  may  be  u^ful  to 
jrou." 

This  n  answered,  iipon  the  l«t  of  October, 
by  Petion^  thus — ^"  You  cannot,  sir,  doubt  of 
mj  eag^ness  to  Second  views  so  useful,  which 
iirill  for  ever  merit  our  gratitude,  wili/ivet  the 
links  of  fraternity  between  us,  and  must  pro- 
duce the  gireatest  advantages  to  England  and 
France.  I  shall  liave  the  hooour,  sir,  of 
tending  yoiitf  without  delay,  the  name  of  the 
person  m  whose  hands  voii  may  place  the  funds 
vhieh  you  destine  to  the  support  of  a  cause 
trhich,  in  truth,  is  that  of  all  people  who  che- 
rish liberty." 

Gentlemen,  it  ttiay  bo  ili  the  recolleclk>n  oi 
perhaps  most  who  now  hear  me,  that  ctrcum^ 
Stance^  of  this  sort,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  in  existence,  bu^  which,-  in  fact,  were  not 
capable  of  being  proved  to  ber  in  existence, 
had  excited  in  this  country  comiderable  alann 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  who  live  in .  it. 
'—This  alarm^  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
necessary,  both  in  the  Constitutional  Society, 
and* also  in  the  London  Corresponding  So« 
ciely,  in  some  degree  to  hiy  asleep^  as  for  as  it 
affected  them;  they  thought  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  give  some  declaration,  as  they 
taU  it,  of  their  principles,  and  I  will  state  to 
yoit  shortly  what  that  was — but  theexplana- 
tion,  which  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
gave,  vras  thought  so  litile  safe,  though  it  Was 
^ven  for  the  purpose  of  layins  asleep  alarms, 
inat  It  will  be  distinctly  proved  to  you — ^that 
being  written  as  I  am  instructed  to  state  to 
you  (and  1  do'  it  because  I  am  instructed, 
and  It  is  my  duty)^  bein^  written  by  Mr. 
Vaughan,  it  was  agreed  to  be  stuck  up  round 
the  town  at  mi£iight— that  aoeordm^v  a 
person  of  th6  name  of  Cartet,  a  blUsticker, 
V^as  employed  for  that  purpose;  —  that 
ionte  biistake  happened  betweenrhim  and  his 
employers;  that  having  made  that  mistake, 
he  was  not  thought  a  proper  person  to  be 
Employed  in  considerable  business  in  the  so- 
ciety afterwards  t  this  person  wad  taken  up 
in  the  act  of  sticking  the  bills  round  this 
town,  whieh  contains  this  address — he  was 
prosecuted — he  was  convicted— and  lay  six 
montha  in  a  gaol  in  ^onseoueace  of  that  con-> 
▼iction ;  and  tfai^  was  the  fate  that  attended 
the  issuing  into  the  world  an  address,  which 
was  to  appear  not  oiiginally  by  daylight,  but 
bj  midnights 

With  respect  to  the  address  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Society,  I  think  I  shall  not  be  thought 
to  make  an  unfair  observation  upcm  it  when  I 
say  this— that  if  I  had  not  read  to  you  what  I 
have  already  read,  you  would  have  found  it 
Impossible  to  say  what  it  was,  upon  reading 
that. paper  that  they  meant  to  say,  who  pulv 
lished  U ;  but  af^er  what  I  have  read  to  you 
I  think  yoii  can  have  bo  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine  that  the  paper  they  published,  and  the 
paper  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  were 
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^y  ho  iheaiu  such  as  were  cakulated  in  any 
manner  to  disavow  those  principles,  which  I 
think  I  hive  shown  you  satisfactorily,  from 
March  1709,  wtre  the  principles  they  acted 
upon  and  adopted. 

Gehtlemeor,  the  address  .of  the  IpndDOf 
Corresponding  Society  is  m  these  words  ^^ 
^Friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  unless  we^ 
are  greatly  deceived,  the  time  is  approaching- 
when  the  object  for  which  we  jstcuggle  is 
likely  to  come  within'  our  reach/  That  a  mo- 
tion, like  Britons,  should  be  free,  it  is  requiit 
site  only  that  Britons  shoidd  will  it,  to  beccHoao 
So"^that  is  a  passage  borrowed  from  Mf. 
Paine— <'  that  such  should  be  their  will^tfab 
trbuses  of  our  original  constitution,  and  the 
alarms  pf  our  aristoeratie  enemies,  ^t^ciently 
witness  i  confident  in  the  purity  of  oirr  mo- 
tives^ and  in  the  jtetioe  of  our  cause^  let  us 
meet  ^Isehood  with  proofs,  and  favpocrisy 
with  plainness ;  let  us  persevere  in  declaring 
our  principle,  and  misrepresentation  will  m'eet 
its  dcie  rewards-contempt.. 

*  In  this  View  the  artifices  6f  a  late  aristo- 
cratic ask)cialioB,  formed  on  the  toth  instant 
call  for  a  few  remarks  on  accoont  of  the  decli^ 
rations  they  have  published,  relative  to  other 
clubs  and  societies  formed  in  this  pation.  It 
is  true  that  this  meeting  of  gentlemen  (fbt 
so  they  style  themsel^^)  have  mentiontd  n« 
namesy  instanced  no  fects,  auotod  no  authorii- 
ties*'-it  was  a  little  difficult  to  do  i^  unless 
they  had  the  means  of  seeing  all  the  corres- 
pondences at  home  and  abroad^*!  but  tbty 
take  upon  themselves  to  assert  that  bodies  of 
their  countrymen  have  been  associated,  pro* 
fessmg  opinions  favourable  tb  the  rights  oC 
man,  to  liberty  and  equally— mark  these  ei^ 
pressions — <'  aod  moreover  thai  these  opinionB 
are  conveyed  in  the  terms,  no  kingf  no  parli^ 
mentr 

Gentlemen,  what  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  state  to  yoa  is  this,  that  it  is  necessarily 
to  be  inferred  from  their  principles  that  they 
dkl  mean  to  assert,  when  they  were  ripe  for  i^ 
np  kingy  no  parUamera :  it  is  not  my  imputn- 
tion^  do  not  know  whose  it  was,  to  which 
this  alludes,  that  they  did  express  their  opi^ 
nion  in  the  language,  no  king^  no  parliameni  f 
bat  I  say  that  they  erxpressed  their  opimona 
in  language,  whieh,  when  accurately  looked  al| 
as  forcibfy  import  the  ideas^  as  if  tbey  had 
Used  the  woids  na  King,  no  parliament--*^  if 
this  be  intended  to  include  the  societies  to 
whv^h  we  respectively  belong,  we  here,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  deny  the  latter  narf 
of  the  charge/'— What  is  the  latter  part  of^the 
chaige?  UMttheydonotmeaiUohaveakmg 
or  parliaoMn^^  No— but  that  the  opinions 
are  conveyed  in  the  term,  no  king,  no  partita 
ai«nt.— Whoever  shall  attribute  to  us  the  ex- 
pressions of  no  kingf  no  parliament,  or  any» 
design  of  invading  the  propertv  of  other  men^ 
is  guilty  of  a  wilful,  an  impudent,  and  a  ma^ 
licious  &lsehood»— and  then  this  pape^stating 
a  great  deal-  more,  which,  injustice  to  tlw 
paper  itadf;  shall  be  read  to  you,  coochidea 
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-thu^^<  L^t  us  wait  and  vatch  theeiuumg 
session  of  pariiament,  from  whom'  we  have 
much  to  hope  and  little  to  fear.  The  House 
of  Commons  may  have  been  the  aouixe  of  <iur 
calamity,  it  may  prove  that  of  our  deliver- 
ance; should  it  not,  we  trust  we  shall  not 
prove  unworthy  of  our  forefathers,  whose  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  mankind  so  well  deserve 
our  imitation.^ 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask,  afler  concluding 
this  letter,  what  this  means— ^^  if  parliament 
should  not  do  it/'-^If  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  parliament  is  formed  Upon  principles  that 
make  it  competent  to^  do  the  thin^  if  it  please 
to  do  it,  it  is  all  well ;  but  if  it  will  not^  then 
we  will  not  prove  unworthy  of  our  forefethers, 
whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  mankind  so 
vrell -deserve  our  imitation — and  referring  you 
back  to  the  correspondence  between  the  rNfor- 
wich  and  the  London  Cerresponding  Society, 
to  the  declaration  of  the  6th  of  Aueust  1798, 
which  said  they  had  nothing  to  look  for  from 
parliamentn-to  the  correspondence  with  the 
National  Contention  of  France— to  the  con- 
duct, which  in  the  presence  of  their  delegates, 
^vas  permitted — and  never  repudiated  by  any 
act  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society;  and 
referring  you^  moreover,  to  the  subsequent 
evklence,-  which  I  have  to  offer  to  you;  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  sentiment  which 
Is  expressed  by  the  author  of  this  paper,  upon 
the  19th  of  November  17  9S,  was  a  sentiment 
which,  if  followed  up  by  those  who  continue 
to  hdd  it^  meant  that,  if  parliament  did  not 
give  them  redress,  they  would  have  it  by  their 
own  force. 

With  respect  to  the  Constitutional  Society, 
all  it  thinks  proper  to  say  upon  the  subject  is 
this ; — **  that  the  object  of  this  society,  from 
its  first  institution  to  the  present  moment  of 
alarm,  has  uniformly  been,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people''^-I  beg  vour  attention 
to  these  words— <*  has  unifonnly  been  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people  by  all  consti- 
tutional means.'' — ^Now  if  I  were  to  stop  here, 
with  a  view  to  show  you  what  you  are  to  un- 
derstand by  the  words,-— <^  all  constitutional 
means" — ^are  the  means  I  have  been  stating 
constitutional  means?  Will  it  make  the 
means  more  constitutional  than  they  really 
lure, because tl^)j choose  to  call  them  so?-* 
**  and  t»  expose  in  their  true  light  the  abuses 
which  have  imperceptibly  crept  in,  and  at  last 
grown  to  such  a  height,  as  to  raise  the  most 
serious  appiehensions  in  every  true  friend  of 
the  constitution. 

'  Rcsolved,8dly— That  this  society  disclaims 
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the  idea  of  wishing  to  effect  a  change  m  the  pre- 
sent system  of  things  by  violence  and  puoMc 
commotioD,  but  that  it  trusts  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  people''— You  will  find,  before  I  have 
done,  that,  in  April  1793,  it  amid  not  triist  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  people—'*  when  they 
#halT  be  fully  enliebtened  on  the  subject  to 
procure,  without  disturbing  the  public  tran- 
quillity, an  e&ctual  and  permanent  reform. 
^  Resolved,  3dly— That  the  ioteoUons  of 


this  and  similar  societies  have  of  late  been 
grossly  calnmuiated  by  those  who  are  inte- 
rested to  perpetuate  abuses,  and  their  agents, 
who  have  been  industrious  to  represent  the 
members  of  such  societies,  as  men  of  danger^ 
ous  priociples,  wishing  to  destroy  all  social 
order,  disturb  the  state  of  property,,  and  intso- 
duce  anarchy  and^  confusion  iusteiid  of  r^idar 
government . 

**  Hesbl  ved^  4lhly-^That,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  operation  of  such  gross  aspersions, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  aiecking  tlie  pro* 
gress  of  liberal  inquiry ,r it  is  at  this  time  peco* 
fiarly  expedient  \mX  this  and  similar  societies 
should  publkly  assert  the  rectitude  of  thdr 
principles. 

«<  Resolved— -That  the  said  resolutions  be 
adopted,  in  order  for  printing  in  the  news* 
papers." 

Now  I  desire  any  person  to  read  that  paper 
throu|;h  again,  and  then,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  if  it  is  rehed  upon,  be  so  good  a»to  ask 
yourselves  what  is  the  definite  meaning  in 
any  one  passage  in  it. 

About  the  same  time  there  is  an  address 
from  the  Manchester  Society,  dated  the  14th 
of  December  17912,  which  appears  to  have 
been  read  in  the  Constitutional  Society,  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  and  which  address 
^nas  some  verv  particular  circumstances  about 
*i%  for  you  will  find  that  there  was  a  rcsokition 
upon  the  14th  of  December  1799,  in  these 
words — **  Read  a  printed  address  from  Man- 
chester— Resolved,  that  the  said  address  be 
approved  for  publishing  in  the  newspapers.'' 

It  appears  by  a  paper,  which  I  shallprodtice 
to  you,  that  tlie  words  Read  a  printed  addrm 
from  Mane  Hester f  are  in  the  band- writing  of 
Mr.  Tooke ;  that  the  address  itself  is  in  the 
hand-writingofMr.Tooke;  whether  it  was 
a  copy  of  any  address  at  Manchester  or  not^  £ 
do  not  know :  this  address  appears  afVerwards 
to  be  in  print ;  it  is  seut  for  publication ;  and 
with  a  view  to  show  to  the  public  what  extent 
the  distribution  of  libeb  hais  arisen  to  in  th^ 
progress  of  a  treasonable  purpose  in  London, 
this  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  it  should 
be  distributed  to  their  correspondents  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.— The  report  that  was 
made  upon  it  was,  that  it  had  been  ofiered  to 
the  Morning  Chronicle  the  Morniiy  Post, 
and  that  the  paper  itself,  though  drawiv  by  n 
masterly  hand,  was  such;  that  they  durst  not 
venture  to  print  it— I  beheve  it  was  however 
printed  in  London.  You- will  occasionally  see 
papers  printed  in  the  country,  at  Manchester, 
if  London  will  not  do  it ;  or  if  the  law  of  £ng* 
land  has  reached  as  far  as  this  side  of  the 
Tweed,  so  as  to  check  the  publication  of  % 
libel,  then  it  is  carried  ever  the  Tweed,  in 
order  to  be  published  in  Scotland,  where  it 
might  be  more  sately  done. 

Now,  in  this  paper,  which  bears  date  upon 
the  14th  of  December  1799,  and  recollecting, 
as  I  hope  you  will  do,  what  I  have  atreai^ 
stated  to  you  of  the  principles  of  thOBe  who 
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were  conoemed  in  this  trnoaactioii^  as  these 
principles  had  been  manifested  in  all  the  other 
transaptioos,  I  have  stated  to  jou,  you  will 
find  there  is  this  passage :  he  says — **  To  gull 
the  poor  with  the  insolent  falsehood,  that  the 
laws  are  the  same  for  the  poor  as  the  rich,  or 
with  idle  panegyrics  on  a  rotten  constitution, 
which  you  have  not  examined,  and  of  which 
you  feel  not  the  benefit— The  real  friends  of 
the  people  hear  with  pity  and  bear  with  pati- 
ence the  hourly  calumnies  to  which  they  are 
OKposed ;  they  entertain,  however,  no  personal 
enmities^  no  aversion,  biit  to  the  enemies  of 
the  people,  and  no  disrespect  to  the  constitu- 
tion,  but  where  it  is  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
tUe  people.^' 

Now,  why  it  is  said  to  be  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  the  people^  I  think,  can  be  pretty 
well  understood,  after,  what  I  have  stated  to 
vciu  about  tbes^  commimications  with  France, 
but  it  need  not  be  left  there,  for  you  will  find 
that  this  is  more  distinctlv  stated  in  the 
draught  of  an  answer  to  a  fetter,  which  was 
likewise  read  and  enteredtamongthe  minutes 
of  this  society  upon  the  S6Ui  of  October  1793 : 
the  draught  of  the  answer  seems  to  have  been 
prepared  on  the  Snd  November  1793  ;  it  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  Patriot.  The 
editors  of  tl^  Patriot  were  persons  who  were 
living  at  Sheffield ;  and  it  will  appear  by  the 
naperSjthe  substance  of  whichl  have  not  really 
bodily  strength  enough  to  state  to  you,  were 
affiliated  at  the  same  time  vrith  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  and  also  with  the  Con- 
a&itutional  Society,  in  the  propagation  of  their 
nrinciples,  and  this  in  an  exHent,  which  no 
language  can  do  j<istice  to,  which  it  is  impos- 
^e  to  describe  to  ^rou  without  reading  a  par- 
ticular letter,  in  which  they  themselves  state 
Iheir  mode  of  proceeding,  and  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  you  in  this  respect* 
ahail  be  presently  read  to  you:  to  one* of 
them  the  (bllowmg  is  an  answer,  and  I  beg 
your  attsntion  to  it,  of  the  Snd  of  Nov.  1792. 

'<  We  rejoice  with  you  in  the  increase  of  the 
members  of  the  ^cieties  of  freedom ;  our  bo« 
soms  glow  with  the  sentiments— wc  are  bro- 
thers m  affection  with  you,  and  with  the  free- 
men of  Stockport" — (who  wrote  that  letter 
which  I  before  4>b8erved  upon,  which  states 
that  nothing  can  do  but  a  convention,  and  that 
their  object  is  a  government  immediately 
constituted  hy  the  people :  that  that  cannot 
be  while  the  Crown  or  the  Lords,  as  you 
choose  to  construe  the  letter,  retain  their  au- 
thority)—They  add—"  Fiieedom,  though  an 
iu&nt,  makes  "  Herculean  efforts*' — ^Now  they 
meant  nothing  in  the  world  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  monarchy,  they  meant  nothing  m  the  world 
but  a  full  representation  of  the  peopleinaparlia- 
mentco-eiisting  with  king  and  lords.  They  add 
-<^<'  The  vipers,  aristocracy,''  that  is,  persons 
who  have  goyt  coats  upon  their  backs—"  and 
monarchy —we  have  it  yet  in  England, 
gentlemen  —  "  are  panting  and  wnthine 
under  its  grasp :  may  success^  peace*  ami 
bappintss   attend    those    efforts  T' —  That 


letter,  so  prepared,  will  be  produoed  to  you* 
with  the  corrections  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  in 
hiaown  hand. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  gone  through,  as 
well  as  I  am  able, — and  I  hope  you  will  kee^ 
in  view  the  case  I  hvre  stated, — the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  these  societies,  with  all 
their  affiliations.  I  ought  to  mention  to  yoti, 
that  you  will  find  in  the  evidence,  as.  it  is  hiid 
befoie  you,  most 'Uncommon  industry  in  pick^ 
ing  up  fresh  connexions.  If  a  paper  appeared 
in  the  country,  stating  that  a  society  of  any 
sort  wasibrroed,  you  wjll  find  immediate  in- 
dustry to  connect  them,  and  affiliate  them 
with  the  London  Corresponding  and  Consti- 
tu  lioual  Societies.  If  these  societies  professed 
— as,  for  instance,  the  Stockport  Society  pro« 
fcss^ — ^that  the^  would  have  nothing  but  a 
government  constituted  immediately  by  them- 
selves, they  contrive  to  give  an  answer  satis- 
^ctory  to  them.  If  the  societies  professed 
attachment  to  the  monarchy,  and  desired  ex* 
planation  whether  thev  meant  Mr.  Pitt's  plan, 
which  Mr.  Psune  laughs  at-*or  whether  they 
meant  the  duke  ot  Richmond's  plan— or 
whether  thev  meant,  as  a  letter,  you  wilt 
bear  by  and  by,  says,  to  rip  up  monarchy  hr 
the  roots,  you  will  find  they  satisfied  them  all 
sufficiently  to  enlist  them  all  for  that  purpose, 
which  from  their  own  transactions,  I  state  to 
be  neither  more  nor  less,  than  to  do  what 
Mr.  Paune  did  in  his  book,  to  combine  the 
principles,  which  they  stated,  when  the 
times  were  ripe  for  it,  with  the  practices 
which  were  correspondent  with  those  princi- 
ples ;  to  apply  those  principles,  which  were 
alike  the  principles  of  these  societies  and  of 
the  French  constitution  of  1791,  and  which 
Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  those  addressers 
to  the  convenion,  receiving  such  answers  from 
the  convention  in  1793,  declared  had  produced 
a  constitution  in  France  upon  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust 1792,  to  apply  them  not  to  form  that, 
which  in  its  nature  is  an  absurdity,  a  ro^ral  d^ 
mocracy,  but  that  which  upon  principle  is 
consistent,  though  it  it  a  wretched  bad  govern- 
ment, .  a  representative  government^  to  be  ex- 
changed here  in  lieu  of  our  limited  monarchy » 
in  iieu  of  our  government,  under  which  I 
stale  it,  with  a  defiance  to  the  world  to  tell 
me  that  I  do  not  state  it  truly,  that  a  people 
never  did  enjoy,  since  the  providence  of  OoA 
made  us  a  people  (you  may  talk  about  theoriesr 
as  vou  please),  that  they. never  did  enjoy,  for 
so  long  a. time  together,  such  a  quantum  of 
actual  private  happiness  and  private  prosper- 
ity, public  happiness  and  public  prosperity^ 
under  any  constitution,  as  we  have  enjoyed 
under  the  constitution,  to  the  destruction  or 
the  support  of  which  it  is  for  you  to  judge 
whether  such  means,  as  I  have  been  stating 
to  you,  were  designed  to  be  emploved. 

The  next  thing  that  was  to  he  done,  was  to 
gp  on  in  strengthening  themselves  by  affilia^ 
tion ;  and  you  will  find  accordingly  that  tht^ 
have,  connexions  at  Norwich,  Sheffield,  Leed^ 
and  other  places:  indeed,  there  was  hardly  a 
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county^  in  which  they  had  not  affiMateA  $o^ 
cieties,  and,  if  you  believe  then^,  to  great 
numbers. 

The  next  step  they  took  was,  not  that  they 
should  have  it  accomplished— their  ptinciplefi 
would  not  let  them  accomplish  it — but  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  more  and  more 
affiliated  societies,  that  they  be^an  now  to 
think^  in  the  year  17  9S,  of  making  applica- 
tions to  parliament.  Oentlemen,  m  the 
course  of  that  year,  1793,  whilst  they  are  to 
make  applications  to  parliament,  you  will  find 
that  they  distinctly  discuss  the  utility  ofdoinjg 
so.  The  London  Corresponding  Society,  it 
will  be  proved  to  you,  take  the  opinion  of  the 
aocicties  in  the  country  with  respect  to  three 
distinct  propositions.    Mark  this. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  September  1793,  the 
Stockport  Society  told  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
doins  any  thing  but  in  a  conventbn;  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  give  the  an- 
swer that  I  have  before  stated.  They  began 
to  think  of  this  thing  called  a  conven- 
tion in  the  beginnif  .g  of  the  year  1793,  and 
they  propose  having  communication,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  country  societies.  They 
state  three  propositions-- What  is  it  we  are  to 
do  ^-T-Arc  we  to  make  an  application  to  pai-lia- 
ment  ? — Are  we  to  n^ake  an  applicajtion  to  the 
king  ?—That  would  ^ave  been,  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the  king,  that  lie  would  be 
jgm  ious'y  pleased,  accoixlingto  the  oath  which 
he  takes  upon  his  coronation,  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  measures,  which  were  to  destroy  the 
^vernment  of  the  coimtry,  as  it  exists,  and 
of  himself  as  a  part  of  it !  Or  are  we  to  have 
a  convention?  You  will  find,  when  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  is  laid  before  you, 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  about  this 
measure  of  a  convention,  there  is  a  vast  deal 
ef  discussion  about  applying  to  parliament. 
The  application  to  the  king  is  thought  futile 
without  more  debate ;  but  they  come  to  this 
^termination,  that  things  are  not  yet  ripe : 
but  that  the  application  to  parliament,  how- 
ever, nMiy  be  one  means  of  ripenins  that 
which  is  not  yet  matinre ;  and  then  soucitine 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  telC 
ing  those,  from  whom  they  ask  them,  that 
ti)ey  do  not  mesm  that  they  should  have  any 
effect,  that  they  are  all  waste  paper ;  canvas- 
sing all  parts  of  the  kingdom^  and  getting  sig- 
natures in  the  way  you  will  find,  they 
send  the  petitions  to  parliament,  which,  for 
nnyseif  and  my  posterity^  I  thank  God  par- 
liament did  not  attend  to ;  I  mean  petitions  to 
introduce  a  change  in  the  government  upon 
the  principle  of  annual  suffrage  and  universal 
representirtion. 

They  determined  for  the  present  that  they 
would  content  themselves  with  petitions: 
that  this  would  occasion  a  great  deal  of  de- 
bate :  that  that  WouM  give  them  a  vast  vatiety 
of  opportunities  of  discussing  the  point  they 
had  had  in  agitation  since  1799^  and;  if  the 
fmUic  mind  was  not  ripe  for  a  convention  in 
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1793,  the  proceedfaigs  and  tranft^ctioBs  of 
1703,  had  a  natural  and  obvious  tendency, 
when  these  transactions  were  made  a  proper 
use  of,  to  bring  to  maturity  the  project,  not 
yet  Come  to  maturity:  you  will  find  therefore 
that  both  the  London  Coirespondine  Society 
and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infbmn- 
Ition  keep  this  olgect  in  view. 

The  Norwich  Society,  vpon  the  5tb  of 
March  1793,  write  thus  to  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  and  which  jrou 
will  see  had  held  correspondence  also  with 
the  London  Corresponding  Socie^  ufwn  the 
subject  of  the  same  proposition  s  ^  It  is  with 
peculiar  satisfiiction  that  we  are  ^vouivd  with 
your  correspondence,"— they  first  say— f, We 
wish  to  fine  out  a  method  of  redress ;  «t  pre- 
MfiKi  we  see  a  great  propriety  in  universal  suf« 
fraffe  and  annual  elections ;  bat  we  beg  you 
will  be  obliging  enouzh  to  inform  tis  of  what 
you  have  collected  olthe  sense  of  the  people 
by  your  correspondence :  we  have  to  mfoim 
you  that  our  worthy  Corresponding  Societies 
of  London  have  recently  submitted  three  pro- 
positions for  our  investigation ;  first,  wh^er 
a  petUi&n  to  parliament,  or  un  address  to  tks 
hngf  or  a  convention  J' 

When  I  find  here  the  word  convention,! 
think  I  may  address  this  question  to  you  as 
men  of  common  sense;  ir,  in  August  1799, 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  by  the 
address  which  I  have  read  to  you,  nave  toU 
you  distin^  that  they  cannot  get  any  redress 
from  parliament,  is  it  not  marvellous  how  it 
is  to  be  made  out  in  argument,  that,  in  March 
1793,  they  were  to  have  a  convention  in  order 
to  get  it  from  parliament,  and  more  partioh 
larly  to  get  it  from  that  parliament,^whicb, 
upon  their  owp  principles  was  not  consent 
to  give  it,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  take  it  from 
parliament  ? 

"  Permit  us  briefly  to  state  our  views  fat 
your  revisal ;  and  with  respect  to  the  first,  we 
behold  we  are  a  conquered  people ;  we  have 
tainely  submitted  to  the  galhng  yoke,  and 
resistance  in  the  present  circumstances  b  vain; 
we  cannot,  we  cannot  act  the  man  ;  and,  as 
necessity  has  no  law,  we  think  ourselves  un- 
der that  degrading  necessity  to  state  oar  grie* 
vances  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  re- 
quest for  redress ;  and  should  they  refuse"-^ 
which  they  did — '*  to  grant  our  reasonable 
petition,  we  have  still  got  (no  thanks  to 
them)'' — here  is  an  accurate,  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  affiliated  societies — **  a  formidable 
enghie,  that  will  convey  the  insult  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom:  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  second,  we  wish  to  submit  to 
your  superior  judment,  and  should  esteem  it 
a  favour  to  be  informed  of  the  result;  for  at 
present  we  arc  dubious  of  its  good  conse- 
quences. Lastly,  a  eonventien ;  and  oh !  that 
the  period  were  arrived ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  alas  !■  it  is  impracticable ;  yet 
this  is  the  object  we  pursue,  and  esteem  any 
other  means  only  in  subordinatioa  to, ,  and  as 
haying  a  tendency  to  accomplidfa'  that'  deair* 
,  able  end. 
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**  We  m\Ai  to  be  ui  tm&son  with*  our  bre- 
4hreD  and  fellow  labourers,  and  sboiUit  be  glad 
-ofany  informatioiiyassoon  as  it  is  conTeni- 
ent;  and  we  beg  your  advice  whether  it  is 
necessaiy,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  collect  sig- 
natures to  a  petition  for  a  real  repruentaiioH 
of  the  people  «" 

This  letter,  of  the  5th  of  March  1793,  hav- 
ing been  received  from  Norwich,  you  will 
find  that  Mr.  Frost,  who  had  then  lately  come 
Irom  France,  and  was  about  that  time,  I  be- 
lieve, talking  of  no  king  in  this  country,  in 
which  it  is  not  yet  auite  lawful  to  say  so,  was 
thought  an  exUemely  proper  person  to  dra# 
up  a  letter  in  answer  to  this ;  and  aecordingly 
it  is  staked  upon  the  books  of  the  sdeiety,  that 
Mr.  Frost  was  ordered  to  prepare  that  answer: 
however,  it  got  into  abler-  hands ;  for,  unless 
I  am  aaain  mistnstnieted,  it  was  settled  by 
counsel,  and  the  substance  I  will  now  read  to 
you.  It  is  dated  the  leth  of  April  1793. 
**  From  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information  to  the  secretanr  of  the 
TJnited  Political  Societies  at  Norwich.— We 
have  to  acknowledge  whb  great  satisfaction 
the  letter  which  you  favourra  us  with,  dated 
the  Stti  instant,  relative  to  the  most  desirable 
of  all  other  objects,  the  reform  of  a  parlia- 
iKentary  representation.  The  honour  you  do 
us  in  suppoinng  that  we  are  belter  fitted  than 
▼ourselves  for  the  promotion  of  political 
knowledge,  we  must  disclaim,  because  we 
observe  with  the  matest  pleasnte,  that  our 
country  correspondents  have  too  much  zed 
and  informatioi^  to  want  success  in  their  pub> 
lie  endeavours,  whether  at  Norwich,  at  Shef- 
field, at  Manchester,  or  elsewhere,  through* 
out  the  nation.  In  our  sincerity  for  the  ^od 
of  our  country  we  trust  that  we  arc  all  equal, 
and,  as  such,  we  doubt  not  of  our  ultimate 
success. 

^  We  see  with  sorrow  the  existence  of  those 
evils,  which  you  so  Justly  rej>resent  as  the 
streams  of  corruptlbn  overflowing  this  once 
free  and  prosperous  country.  We  see  with 
surprise  and  abhorrence  that  men  are  to  be 
found,  both  able  and  willing  to  support  those 
corruptions.  It  is,  however,  no  small  conso- 
lation to  find  that  others  are  not  wanting,  in 
every  point  of  the  nation,  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter, who  are  ready  to  remedy,  by  all  laud- 
able  ami  honourable  means,  the  defect  in  our 
representation,  the  usurped  extension  of  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  and  other  giievances 
such  as  you  notice  in  your  letter. 

^  That  the  constitution  of  England  has  no 
more  of  that  chwracter  it  once  possessed; 
that  the  supposed  democracy  of  the  countiy 
has  become  a  matter  of  property  and  privi- 
lege ;  and  that  we  have  tiierefbre  no  longer 
tlmt  mixed  jgovernment,  which  our  adversa- 
ries are  praising,  when  they  know  it  is  no 
longer  in  our  possession,  are  facts  notorious 
andindisputable :  where  then  are  we  to  look 
for  remeoy  ?"— most  assuredly  those  who  had 
said  on  the  6th  of  August,  1792,  they  would 
not  look  Id  parliament,  would  not  iSe  so  in^ 
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consistent  as  to  say  that  they  would  look  to 
it  in  April  1793— ><<  to  that  parliament  of 
which  we  complain?  to  the  executive  power 
which  is  implicitly  obeyed,  if  not  aotiapaied 
in  that  parliament  ?  or  to  ourselves  f'' 

Now,  who  are  ourselves  f  why,  those  affi-* 
hated  societies !  '^  ourselves  represented  iti 
some  meeting  of  dele^tes  for  tne  extensive 
purpose  of  reform,  which-we  suppose  vou  un^ 
derstand  by  the  term  convention.*'  The  Nor- 
wich Society  writes  to  the  Constitutional  S^ 
ciety,  and  it  proposes  a  convention  as  the 
only  means  of  doing  this  business.  The 
Constitutional  Society  suites  that  it  is  to  be 
done  only  in  a  convention,-- of  whatf  of 
themselves.  Why  then,  I  say,  upon  the  I6th 
of  April,  1793,  the  ConstiUitional  Society 
construed  the  acts  of  the  80th  of  January, 
1794,  which  I  shall  allude  to  presently,  ana 
the  27th  of  March,  1794,  because  the  Consti« 
tntional  Society,  said  that  a  convention  was  a 
convention  of  themselves,  represented  in  some 
meeting  of  delegates,— and  for  what  purpose  ? 
for  the  extensive  purposes  of  reform ; — now  f 
by  applying  to  parliament?  No.  Why,  this  pa»« 
sage  states  expressly  tiiat  the  reason  why  th^ 
would  have  a  convention  was,  because  they 
would  not  apply  to  parliament;  and  can  I 
impute  to  men  of  understanding,  that  are 
employed  in  this  business,  for  there  are  meit 
of  understand  tne  enough  employed  in  thi^ 
business;  whether  that  understanding  i^i. 
property  employed  in  this  business,  it  is  no^ 
for  me  to  say  any  thing  about — can  I  impute 
any  thing  so  absurd  to  men  of  understanding 
as  that  they  meant  to  form  a  convention, 
which  convention  should  carry  their  petition 
to  parliament  ? 

**  It  is  the  end  of  each  of  these  proposi- 
tions that  we  ought  to  look  to ;  and,  as  suc- 
cess in  a  good  cause  must  be  the  effect  of 
perseverance  and  the  rising  reason  of  the 
time,  let  us  determine  with  coolness,  but  let 
us  persevere  with  decision.  As  to  a  convene 
Hon,  we  regard  it  as  a  plan  the  most  desirable 
and  most  practicable;" — when?  so  soon  as 
the  great  body  of  the  people  shall  be  virtuous 
enough  to  join  us  in  the  attempt  ?  Nor-but "  so 
sodn  as  the  great  liody  of  the  people  shall  be 
courageoui  and  virtuous  enough  to  join  us  in  the 
attempt."  You  will  see  whether  the  interpre- 
tation which  I  pye  of  the  word  '*  courageous*' 
by  the  manner  m  which  I  mean  to  express  it,  is 
due  to  it  or  not,  by  what  I  have  to  state  to  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  with  a  riew  to  ex- 
plain this  thing  called  a  convention,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  parliament,  give  me 
leave  to  carry  back,  your  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  January  Q5,  1793.  In  this  society, 
which,  in  November,  179S,  had  the  corres- 
pondence witii  France,  which  I  stated,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1793,  when  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
war,  and  upon  the  eve  of  a  war  which  had* 
been  produced  by  the  "^principles  which 
brought  fraternization  into'  this,  country, 
and  .took  place  soon  after  that  decree  of 
November,  179  J,  you  will  find  that  these  re- 
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soloUoitt  were  come  to^<<  That  citizeft  St. 
Andr^  a  member  of  the  Natiooal  Convention 
of  France/' — that  convention  which  had  de- 
posed a  king,  as  that  which  could  not  exist  in  a 
gjovernmenty  formed  upon  the  principles  of  the 
riffhts  of  roan,  as  disclosed  by  Mr.  Faine^  his 
feTlow>4aember  in  that  convention, — "  afs  one 
of  the  most  judicious  and  enlightened  friends 
of  human  liberty,  be  admitted  an  associated 
honorary  member  of  this  society. — Resolved 
That  citizen  Barr^re,  a  member  of  the  Na* 
lional  Convention  of  France,  being  considered 
by  us  as  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  en* 
li^hteaed  friends  of  human  liberty,  be  ad« 
imtted  an  associated  honorary  member  of  .this 
society.  - 

''  Resolved,  that  citizen  Roland,  beine  also 
considered  by  us  as  one  of  the  most  iumcious 
aiid  enlightened  friends  of  human  liberty,  be 
admitted  an  associated  honorary  member. 

'<  Thai  the  speeches'' — Gentlemen,  I  par- 
ticularly request  your  attention  to  this — 
**  that  the  speeches  of  citizen  8t.  Andr^  and 
Citizen  Barr^re,  associated  honorary  members 
oftiiissociety,  as  given  in  the  Gaxeite  Na- 
tioKole^  ou  MonUeur  univenel  of  Paris,  on 
the  4tb,  6th,  and  7th  of  January^  1793,  be 
insected  in  the  books  of  this  society  ;"^and, 
as  far  as  this  society  could  effectuate  it,  they 
^deavoured  also  to  have  these  resolutbns, 
published  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  will  be 
in  proof  to  you  that,  in  the  books  of  the  so- 
ciety^  it  is  resolved  that  each  of  these  resolu- 
tions should  be  so  published. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  prove  to  you,  by 
evidence  completely  effectual  for  that  pur- 
poscv  what  these  speeches  were,  and  then,  if 
^ou  will  be  so  good  as  to  ask  yourselves  what 
the  Constitutional  Society,  which  in  January 
and  February  ordered  these  speeches  to  bie 
published,  meant  by  a  convention  in  that  let- 
ter of  the  16th  of  Afuril,  1793,  you  will  judge 
whether  that  convention  was  to  be  the  means 
(because  they  would  neither  apply  to  the 
king,  the  executive  power«  nor  to  the  parlia- 
ment),  was  to  be  the  means  of  handing 
their  application  to  parliament  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand^  it  was  to  be  the  means 
of  introducing  by  its  own  force,  a  re- 
.preientaiive  government  in  this  country^ 
that  assembly)  which  you  will  find,  they 
insist  would  for  the  time  absorb  all  the 
powers  of  government,  which,  if  it  did 
ej[ist,  would  delegate  its  legislative  power 
only  so  long  as  they  chose  to  delegate  it,  a 
body  competent  to  create  a  legislature,  and 
possessing  within  itself  an  et^nal  power  of 
reform,  an  eternal  source  of  revolution. 
With  respect  to  St  Andr^,  speaking  to  the 
convention,  he  saj^s,  ^  Your  right  to  decide 
the  fate  of  kings  arises  ffom  your  being  a  re- 
volutionary assembly  created  by  the  nation'^ 
•»-4i  revolutionary  assembly  created  by  the 
nation  in  such  a  state  is  at  least  that  thins, 
which  I  think  no  good  Englishman  evjer  will 
wish  to  exist  to  see—'*  a  revolutionary  a^ 
•embly,  created  by  the  nation  in  a  state  of 
insurrecti^B.'^ 


Speaking  of  the  trial  <»f  the  luntfDf  Fnmoe, 
they  say,  <*  This  nroceeding  is  of  tne  highest 
importance  to  public  order,  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  to  thejeaistence  of  liberty,  and  conneded 
with  whatever  is  held  most  sacred  by  the 
nation. 

<*The  people  of  Paris"— This  is  upon  the 
<}u«tion  whether  the  person  of  the  king  be 
inviolable,  a  maxim  unquestionably  true  ia 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  a  maxiol 
perfectly  consistent  with  thecivU  liberties  of 
the  })eople^  because,  though  the  king's  per- 
son is  mviolable,  be  has  advisers,  who  are 
violable  as  to  every  act  that  he  does—*'  The 
I>eople  of  Paris,  by  making  a  holy  insurrec* 
tion  against  the  king  on  the  lOthof  Aueiist," 
r-that  10th  of  August,  which,  m  Mr.  Frost's 
letter  to  Mr.  Tooke,  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  liberty  in  France—'*  de- 

¥  rived  him  of  his  character  of  inviolability, 
he  people  of  the  other  denactraents.  ap- 
plauded this  insurrection,  and  adopted  the 
consequence  of  it.  The  people  have  therefore 
fonnally  interposed  to  Destroy  this  royal  in* 
violability.  The  tadt  consent  of  the  people 
rendered  the  person  of  the  king  inviolable; 
the  act  of  insurrection'* — I  pray  heaven  de» 
fend  us  from  the  operation  of  sui:h  pnncipJes 
in  thb  country-^*'  the  act  of  insuxxection  <ival 
a  tacit  repeal  of  that  consent,  and  was 
founded  on  the  same  grounds  of  law  as  the 
consent  itself;  the  king's  person  is  inviolable 
only  with  relation  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  legislature^  but  not  with  relation  to  the 
people." 

Now«  I  ask,  what  did  those  gentlemen, 
who  ordered  this  speech  to  be  published^ 
that  the  king's  person  is  inviolable  only  with 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  the  le^a- 
ture,  when  they  were  talking  of  conventtonsy 
mean  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  mind  is 
drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  thev  thought 
the  king's  person  was  not  inviolable  with  re« 
lation  to  the  people,  a  convention  of  whooi 
was  to  be  fonned,  and  was  to  be  formed  he* 
cause  an  application  to  parliament  was 
useless. 

Now,  let  us  see  the  description  of  a  con- 
vention. "  A  convention  differs  fnun  an  or- 
dinary legislature  in  this  respect :  a  legisla- 
ture  is  only  a  species  of  superintending  ma- 
gistracy, a  moderator  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment; a  convention  is  a  perfect  representation 
of  the  sovereign :  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  acted  in  August  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, in  sammoning  the  convention ;  they 
declare" — precisely  as  it  is  declarjed  in  the 
letter  J  have  been  reading  to  you — "  that 
they  saw  but  one  measure  which  could  saye 
France,  namely,  to  have  recourse  to  the  su- 
preme will  of  the  people,  and  to  invite  the 
people  to  exercise  immediately  tliat  juoaliena- 
ole  right. of  sovereignty^  which-  the  a>nstiiu* 
tion  mul  acknowledged,  and  which  it  could 
not  subject  to  any  restriction :  the  public  in- 
terest required  that  the  people  should  ma- 
nifest their  will  by  the  flection  of  »  N«iiop4 
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Conventloti,  farmed  of   tepretentatives  io^ 


vetted  by  the  people  with  luiliinited  po¥ 
The  people  did  mamfest  their  will  by  the 
electioii  of  that  convention.  The  convention 
beiiie  assembled  is  itself  that  sovereign  will 
whicn  ought  to  prevsul.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  every  principle  to  suppose  that  the 
convention  is  not  alone  exclunvely  th$  expres- 
sion of  the  general  will. 

**  The  powers  of  the  convention  must,  from 
the  very  natnre  of  the  assembly,  be  unlimited 
with  respect  to  every  measure  of  general 
safety,  such  as  the  execution  of  a  tyrant.  It 
is  DO  loncer  a  convention,  if  it  has  not  power 
to  judge  Uie  kine :  a  convention  is  a  constituent 
body^  t.  e,  a  body  that  is  to  make  a  constitu- 
tion lor  the  people;  a  legislature  makes  laws 
under  an  established  constitutioD,  and  in  con- 
formity to  it.  It  is  despotism  when,  in  the 
oidinary  and  permanent  establishment  of  a 
state,  there  is  no  separation  of  ^powers  ;  but 
h  is  of  the  veir  essence  of  a  constituent  body 
to  concentre  ror  the  time  all  authority :  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  a  national  convention,  to 
be  the  temporary  image  of  the  nation,  to 
unite  in  itself  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  to 
employ  them  against  the  enemies  of  liberty, 
axui  to  distribute  them  in  a  new  social  com- 
pact called  a  constitution.*' 

Gentlemen,  aAer  I  have  stated  that  to  you, 
I  think  I  cannot  possibl  v  be  mistaken  when  I 
conceive  that  you  can  do  no  otherwise  than 
put  the  same  construction  upon  this  letter 
which  I  did. 

I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your 
attention  to  a  letter  of  the  I7th  of  May  1798, 
and  the  answer  of  the  S6th  May  1793,  passing 
over  a  great  many  letters,  the  substance  ot 
which  you  will  inform  yourselves  of  by  having 
them  read^  namely,  letters  that  prove  affilia- 
tions solicited  and  granted  to  Leeds,  Tewkes- 
bury, Coventry,  and  many  places  in  the 
kingdom,  more  numerous  than  I  apprehend 
jrou  will  believe,  till  you  see  what  tne  num- 
ber of  them  is,  by  evidence  actually  before 
lou. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  now  to  call  your 
attention,  in  order  of  time,  to  a  letter  ot  the 
l?th  May  1793,  for  it  beg^sa  correspondence 
most  excessively  material  with  that  part  of 
the  country  in  which  the  convention  has  been 
already  held ;  I  mean  Scotland  ^— a  convention 
which,  I  think  I  shall  satisfy  you,  did,  for  the 
time^  act  upon  the  principles  that  I  have 
stated  to  you,  from  the  speech  of  Barr^re,  as 
fiir  as  it  could  act,  and  m  which  I  think,  at 
the  moment  tbati  address  you,  if  it  had  not 
been  stopped  in  the  execution  of  its  purposes, 
and  had  been  joined  by  those  whose  acts  we 
are  considering  this  day,  you  might  have  seen, 
in  the  speeches  of  a  national  convention  in 
Great  Britain,  a  re]>etition  of  the  language  of 
Bari^re,  instead  of  hearing  it  from  me  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

Gentlemen,  I  hold  it,  in  the  office  that  I 
'fiUi  to  be  due  to  the  administration  of  the  jus- 
tice of  this  country^  to  ^y  distinctly,  if  I  im- 
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derstand  the  case  upon  wluch  certain  per« 
sons  were  tried  for  the  acts  which  they  did  iir 
Scotland,  that,  if  they  had  been  tried  for  high 
treason,  they  would  have  no  right  to  com- 
pidn ;  no  right  to  complain  if  the  question 
upon  their  conduct  had  been  agitated  in  tliat 
shape  before  a  jury  of  thecounS^. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  17th  of  May,  a  Mn 
Urquhart  going  from  London,  Mr.  Hardy,  and 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Margarot,  celebrat- 
ed in  the  future  history  of  this  business,  join, 
and  write  a  letter— parliament  had,  as  they 
expected  it  would,  and  as  they  meant  it  should, 
rejected  their  petition— "The  Londoh  Cor- 
responding Society  eagerly  seises  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Mr.  Urquhart  goin^  back  to  Edin^ 
burgh,  to  request  of  your  society  a  renewal  ul 
correspondence,  and  a  more  intimate  co-ope^ 
ration  in  that  which  both  societies  alike  seek, 
viz.  a  reform  in  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. We  are  very  sensible  that  no  society 
can  by  itself  bring  about  that  desirable  end : 
let  us,  therefore,  unite  as  much  as  possible, 
not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  every 
other  society  throuehout  the  nation.  Our 
petitions,  you  will  nave  learned,  have  been 
all  of  them  unsuccessfiil :  our  attention  must 
now,  therefore,  be  turned  to  some  more  effec- 
tual means ;  from  your  society  we  would  wil* 
lingly  learn  them,  and  you,  on  your  part,  may 
depend  upon  our  adopting  the  firmest  meiH 
sures,  provided  they  are  constitutional,  and  we 
hope  the  country  will  not  be  behindhand  with 
us.^' 

Now,  by  **  constitutional  measures,''  it  is 
clear  that  they  meant  that  a  canventioa^  as 
contradistin^ished  from  a  parliament,  would 
be  constitutional :  it  is  clear  they  meant  il^ 
because  they  have  said  it. 

Then  Mr.  Skirving*  writes  thus -^«  Mr. 
Urquhart  did  me  the  pleasure  to  call  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  delivered  your  letter 
of  the  17th  inst.  I  am  much  pleased  with 
the  contents  of  it,  and  shall  lay  it  before  the 
first  meeting  of  our  societies  here,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  take  place  till  Monday  sevens 
nij^ht  I  would  have  acknowledged  the  receipt 
ofyeur  favour  by  yesterday's  post,  but  was  too 
much  employed  m  remonng  our  bousehok^ 
to  another  lodging  to  atteixl  to  any  thing 
else."  Now  I  he^  your  attention  to  this,  be- 
cause you  will  see  in  the  transactions  of  tfte 
people  in  conveation  in  Edinburgh,  that  they 
looked  to  what  they  were  to  do  in  case  of  a 
rebellion  as  well  as  any  other. 

^  If  either  you  lo  England  or  we  in  Soot* 
land  should  attempt  separately,  the  reform 
which  we,  I  trust,  seek  to  obtain,  we  shouk), 
by  so  doing,  only  expose  our  weakness,  and 
manifest  our  ignorance  of  the  corruption 
which  opposes  eur  important  undertaking ;  if 
we  sougnt  only  the  eztirpatbn  of  one  set  of 
interested  men  from  the  management  of  na- 
twnal  affiiirs,  that  place  might  be  given  to 


*  See  bis  case  in  this  Collection;  Vol.  23,  p- 
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another  set;  without  affecting  tbi^  vitals  «d- 
verse  to  the  system  of  refocm,  these  might  be 
easily  accomplished :  but  to  cut  up  deep  and 
wide  rooted  prejudices,  to  give  effectual  enersy 
to  the  dictates  of  truth  in  favour  of  pubUc 
virtue  and  national  prosperity,  in  opposition  to 
self  and  all  its  interested  habits,  and  to  with^ 
stand  and  overawe  the  finat  efibrts  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  is  the  work  of  the  whole, 
and  not  of  a  part ;  a  work  to  which  mankind 
till  this  awful  period  were  never  adeqi»te,  be- 
cause never  till  now  disposed  to  mterni^e, 
not  merely  or  only,  I  trust,  finom  the  sense  of 
the  common  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
but  from  the  ennobling  principle  of  universai 
benevolence.  . 

<*  I  know  no  greater  service  that  I  can  do 
my  countnr,  than  to  promote  the  union  you 
so  wisely  desire :  and  I  am  happy  to  assure 
jrou,  that  I  have  hitherto  discovered  no  sen* 
timent  in  our  association,  adverse  to  the  most 
intimate  and  brotherly  union  with  the  asso* 
ciations  in  £ngland. 

^*  I  think  the  minds  of  all  must  in  the  nai- 
ture  of  thines  be  now  turned  to  more  effectual 
i^kdfu  rf  rporm.  Not  one  person  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  it  oy  the  most  con- 
vincing argumenU  of  reason,  together  with 
the  most  unequivo^ud  expressions  of  universal 
desire.  What  then  is  to  be  hoped  for  from 
repetition  I  I$m  only  afraid  that  the  bow  in 
England  against  reform  was  so  contracted, 
that  in  returning  it  may  break.  You  wocdd 
willingly  learn,  vou  say,  from  us— I  own  that 
we.oughttobetbrwardin  this:  we  have  at 
once  m  great  wisdom  perfected  our  plan  of 
organization,  and  if  we  were  in  the  same  in- 
dependent state  of  mind  as  the  people  of 
iBneland,  we  would  be  able  to  take  the  lead 
— vne  associatbns  with  you  are  no  more,  I 
fear-excuse  hw  freedom— than  an  aristocracy 
for  the  good  of  the  people :  they  are  indeed 
moderate,  firm,  and  virtuous,  and  better  can- 
not be;  but  we  are  the  people  themselves, 
and  we  9re  the  first  to  show  that  the  people 
can  both  judge  and  resolve,  if  undirected  by 
faction,  with  both  wisdom  and  moderation. 

**  I  have  not  a  higher  wish  in  the  present 
exertions  for  refi>rm  than  to  see  the  peofie 
universally  and  regularly  associated,  because 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  present  disastrous 
engagements  will  issue  in  ruin,  and  the  peo- 
ple roust  then  provide  for  themselves;  and  it 
would  be  unhappjT  when  we  should  be  ready 
to  act  with  unanimity,  to  be  occupied  about 
organization,  without  whieh,  however,  anar* 
chy  must  ensue— we  will  not  need  but  to  be 
prepared  for  the  event^to  stand  still  and  see 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord^let  us  therefi)re 
take:  the  hint  given  us  by  our  opposers ;  let 
us  begin  in  earnest  to  malu  up  our  minds  re* 
lative  to  the  extent  of  reform  which  we  ought 
to  seek,  be  prepared  to  justify  it,  and  to  ooiw 
trovert  objections :  let  us  model  the  ¥^ole  in 
the  public  mind ;  let  us  provide  every  stake 
and  stay  of  the  tabernacle  which  we  would 
erect,  so  that  when  the  tabernacles  of  opprts- 
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sion  in  the  palaces  of  ambition  «e  brokea 
down,  under  the  madness  and  folly  of  tbor 
supporters,  we  may  then,  without  anarchy 
and  all  dangerous  delay,  erect  at  once  our 
tabernacle  ot  righteousness,  and  may  theLoid 
himself  be  in  it  I" 

Gentlemen,  these  are  things  all  very  easy 
to  be  understood. 

^  How  hurtful  to  th^  feelings  of  a  teflect- 
ing  mind,  to  look  back  to  the  wretched  state 
in  which  the  Roman  monarchy,  enfeebled  and 
broken  by  its  own  corruptions,  left  the  nations^ 
which  it  subjected,  like  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd ;  they  soon  became  ar  prey  lo  every  in- 
vader, because  there  was  none  to  gather  and 
unite  them;  had  they,  fi>reseeing  the  evil, 
associated  for  mutual  defence^  no  robber 
would  have  been  able  to  enslave  them  ;  thnr 
would  have  given  laws  to  all  parties,  as  w^ 
as  to  themselves :  all  separate  cotonies  and 
nations  would  have  sought  their  alliance  ^  but 
not  having  virtue  to  associate^  and  heal  the 
divisions,  and  root  out  tiie  selfirii  spirit, 
which  ambiden-fiMtering  governments  pro* 
cure  to'their  subjects,  tlwy  fell  under  oppres- 
sions, fit>m  under  whose  iron  sceptre  they 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  deliver  tbem- 
selvQs. 

^  We  may  suppose  an  event,  which  we 
deprecate ;  nay^  should  we  not  be  prepared  for 
every  possible  issueofthepresentunpreoedent- 
ed  divisions  of  mankind,  we  have  a  right  to 
be  apprehensive  of  the  abilities  of  oar  own 
managers,  who  are  so  afraid  to  depart  horn 
precedeoit,  that,  like  men  of  detail,  tliey  may 
be  inadequate  to  the  task  of  preserr ing  the* 
vessel  from  shipwreck,  now  grappling  with 
danger  not  only  great,  but  new  and  uncom- 
mon. If  the  present  ministry  fiul,  who  after 
them  shall  be  trusted  \  It  requires  little  pe- 
netration to  see  the  anarchy  and  discoid 
which  will  follow;  it  will  be  such,  that  no- 
thins  short  of  a  general  union  among  the 
pe^e  themselves,  will  be  able  to  heal :  nasle 
thereft>re  to  associate,  at  least  to  be  readky  U> 
associate;  if,  then,  such  a  broken  state  of 
tilings  should  take  place,  the  civil  broils  that 
would  necessarily  ensue,  would  soon  subside 
before  the  united  irresistible  voice  of  tho 
whole  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  hesitata' 
thinking  such  a  work  premature  aa  yet/— 
this  is  written  in  May  179» ;— «*  but  a  motdk^ 
and  then  it  may  be  too  kite;  a  malignant 
party  may  be  already  formed,  and  only 
waitmg  fi>r  the  halting  of  the  present  nMOia* 
gers;  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  seek  to  sttb> 
ject  to  deliberatbn,  after  a  party  has  daied 
the  act  of  rebellion.  If  ;rou  sp  no  further 
than  separate  meetings  in  diMrent  iowns^ 
we  will  not  be  able  to  confide  in  your  conp 
fraternity,  because  while  in  such  a  state  yon 
may  be  but  the  tools  of  a  faction ;  we  eould 
have  all  confidence  and  unite  with  all  afiec-* 
tion  in  one  assembly  of  commissiamn  firom  all 
countries  of  the  workL" 

Gentlemen,  observe  that  exprtasioA ;  thia 
letter,  in  the  beginung  of  i^  apwkins  vitk 
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tefeiefloe  tolh^war^  do^eri  nMlcfioirbtttthci 
palaces  of  ambition  may  be  all  oVerset ;  the 

Slars  will  tumble  with'  tfieir  supporters, 
en  it  says,  ^  we  could  have  all  confidence 
and  unite  with  all  affection  in  one  assembly  of 
tmrnimoners  from  all  countries  of  the  v^orfd 
w.if  we  knew  tfaej  were  chosen  foy  the  un- 
biassed voice  of  the  people,  because  they 
vould  come  up  with  the  same  disinterested 
views  vaA  desires  as  ourselves,  having  all 
agreed  to  a  common  centre  of  union  and 
interest;  but  we  could  not  confide  in  fellow- 
citizens,  who  kept  aloof  from  such  union,  and 
would  not  previously  affiliate  in  one  great  and 
indivisible  family.'^ 

Gendemen,  I  have  before  told  you,  that 
thoe  was  a  society  at  Birmingham.  Upon 
the  10th  of  June  179S,  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  writes  to  that  Society  in 
these  terms  i  **  it  is  with  singula^  satisfaction 
the  Committee  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  received  your  letter ;  they  arc  very 
giadto  see  the  spirit  of  freedom  springing  up 
in  Krminghanu  and  they  make  no  doubt  but 
that  tbe  tk&l  or  your  Society  and  the  increase 
of  your  numbers  will  soon  do  away  the 
«igma  thrown  on  your  town  by  the  unjus- 
tifiable behaviour  of'^a  Church  and  King  mob : 
^  are  entirely  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  a  general  union,  and  we  be- 
liere,  as  you  do,  that  when  once  the  country 
BhaU  have  so  united,'*— what  tihen?  "  f  Ac 
^erod  cf  the  day  will  he  forced  to  yield  to 
tk  just  demand  of  a  long  and  tore  oppressed 
femk.*' 

(rentlemen,  the  political  societies  at  Nor- 
wich also  write  to  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  with  respect  to  this  Convention  upon 
the  25th  of  June  1798,  in  which  they  say, 
**  we  also  received  your  friendly  letter  prior 
to  that  wherein  you  stated  three  propositions  t 
tet,  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  or  to  parlia- 
ment, or  a  national  convention;  and  ordered 
one  of  our  committee  to  answer  it;  should  be 
gW  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  it  was 
attended  to.'  I  gave  my  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Constitutional  Society  of  London, 
and  found  their  ideas  congenial  to  my  own/' 
—that  alludes  to  the  letter  they  wrote  him, — 
■  riz.  an  address  to  the  king— ftilile ;  a  peti- 
tion to  parliament  (as  a  conquered  people) — 
tolerable;  a  national  convention  (if  circum- 
aiaaces  admitted),  best  of  all." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  that,  upon  the 
Wth  of  June  17P3,  whilst  these  societies 
*ere  holding  so  much  correspondence  with 
/lespett  lo  this  national  convention,  as  the 
^y  effectual  means,  it  was  thought  an  ad- 
dr^  to  the  nation  should  be  prepared :  that 
IS  not  immaterial,  because  yoii  will  find  a^er- 
J«rda,  that  the  project  of  a  national  conven- 
tion in  Scotland  was  thou^t  by  many  of  Abe 
members  of  it,  and  many  of  the  members  of 
those  bodies,  to  have  failed  for  want  of  such 
a  previous  address  to  the  nation ;  and  upon 
^occasion  two  gentlemen  are  brought 
wgether,  I  do  not  ktiow.  whether  ont  of  them 
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%t  that  tlitie  was  a  member  <^f  fke  soiciely  ot 
not,  but  two  members  are  brought  togethef, 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  and  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Yorke,*  who,  you  will  find^  was  a  deiegatei 
to  the  convention  in  Scotland,^  ^nd  who  you 
will  find  has  acted  a  considerable  part  ih 
other  parts  of  this  co&rttty^  were  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  preparing  that  address.  ' 

-  upon  the  6th  of  July  1793,  a  letter  haVinb 
been  received  from  the  political  societies  & 
Norwich,  the  answer,  signed  by  the  prisoner 
at  the  barj  is  given  in  these  terms' : 

**  Fellow-citizens^  the  London  Cofrespofid-' 
ing  Society  have  receive,  atiid'  read  with 
pleasure,  your  letter  of  the  35th  of  Jtme ;'  brit 
the  answer,  which  you  mention  to  have*  be^ 
made  to  our  three  questions,  has  hot  ydt 
€ome  to  hand;  we  shall  be  glad  to'  b^  m^ 
formed  by  your  next  whether  it  Wai  e^er'put 
in  the  poist-office.  '  *'     ^ 

"  With  fegard'to  the  questions  thertselviei^i 
however  individuals  may  have  made  up  their 
thitids  on  them,  the  public  seethed  most  to 
-approve  the  mode  of  petitioning  parliament.** 
Then  it  states  the  effect  of  the  petitions. 
•**  Exhorting  you  therefore  to  throw  aside  all 
imavailing  complaint,  we  wish  yoil  to  occup^f 
yourselves  in  instructing  the  people,  in  iiitro^ 
ducing'and  maintaining  order  and  regularifv 
in  your  own  society,  and  in  fbmilhg  a  junction 
with  all  others  associated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose throughout  the  nation^  by  keeping  up> 
constant  correspondence  wi^h  them;  but^ 
above  all,  orderly  and  couragehusly  preparing 
yourself  for  the  event  "j^now  mark  the  event,-^ 
^  for,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those,  who 
now  prey  on  thepuhlic^  mil  not  willingly  yield 
up  their  enjoyments,  nor  repossess  us  of  our 
rights  without  a  struggle,  which  by  their  b&m 
haviour  in  Ireland,** — that  alludes  to  the  bUl 
in  Ireland  to  prevent  a  convention,— '*  a^e 
have  some  reason  to  think  they  are  medUatin^^ 
and  perhaps  may  intend  to  effect  by  means  ^ 
tho$e  very  foreign  mercenaries,  who  are  n(m 
paid  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  and  whom,  under 
some  plausible  pretence,  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  land  on  our  shore :  it  may  be  more  aJU 
vantaeeous  to  humanity  to  show  them  at  firtt 
that  their  opponents  are  neither  mob  nor  rabble, 
but  an  indignant  oppressed  people,  in  whan  is  ^ 
net  yet  entirely  ejetinct  th^  valour  of  their  fori* 
fathers:* 

Gentlemen,  in  a  letter  to  Hertford^  which  is 
written  by  the  same  Corresponding  Society, 
upon  the  3 1st  of  July  1793,  and  which  Societjf 
at  Hertford  had  desired  to  know  their  prino* 
pies,  they  state  themselves  in  the  same 
manner;— ** We  receive  with  pleasure  yoiir 
assurance  of  co-operating  with  us  for  a  refonik 
in  parliament,  an  object  to  which  all  otir 
endeavours  tend,  and  on  which  our  hearts  a^ 
invariably  fixed;  but  as  your  declaration  that 
you  will  not  pledge  yourselves  to  demand 
universal  sufiirage  and  annual  parliaments,  h 
followed  by  no  specific  plan  of  reform  of  yodr 
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,,own/  we  are  under  some  difficulty  how  to 
conclude ;  perhaps,  as  ttrangerty  vou  write  to 
[  us  with  that  prudent  reserve  whicn  is  some- 
.  times  necessary^-aad  that  idea  receives  streogib 
.from  your  ^ppeariikg  afterwards  convinced 
that  the  common  object  of  the  two  societi^  is 
the  sane,  which  we  readily  admit;  but,  as 
mutual  confidence  is  the  basis  of  union,  and 
the  only  rational  pledge  and  support  for  co- 
operative exertion,  we  trust  your  next  will  do 
away  every  difficulty. 

'^  With  respect  to  universal  sufinige  a^d 
.annual  parliaments,  a  mature  conviction  of 
their  justice  and  necessity  for  the  preservatioo 
of  Ubertv  and  prospent}[  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  for  securing  the  independence 
of  i^arliament,  was  our  primary  inducement 
to  associate.  We  therefore  candidly  assure 
you,  that  these  our  principles^  as  already  an- 
n6unced  to  the  public,  remain  immutable, 
unconnected  with  any  par^  whatever :  we  can 
consider  no  reform  radical,  but  such  as  will 
.enable  every  individual  of  the  comn^unity  to 
enioy.|headvantages  thereof  equally  with  our- 
selves; for,  if  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
eovernn^nt,  or  the  merits  of  the  candidates, 
Be  an  argument  against  universal  sufirage,  as 
.our  opponents  pretend,  the  same  reasons 
would  equally  incapacitate  a  great  majority 
of  those  who  now  enjoy  that  pnvileee,  to  the 
.exclusion  of  very  many  thousands,  much 
better  informed  than  themselves ;  not  to  men- 
tion that,  under  a  more  equalized  mode  of 
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government,  the  people  would  be  at  once  in- 
duced and  empowered  to  improve  themselves 
in  useful  knowledge.  In  a  word,  we  know 
no  principle,  consistent  with  justice  or  reason, 
by  which  we  could  exclude  conscientiously 
.any  part  of  the  cpmmunity  from  an  equality 
of  rights  and  privll^es,  which  every  member 
6f  society,  as  he  contributes  to  its  support, 
ought  eaually  to  enjoy. 

/'  With  respect  to  annual  parliaments,  we 
,  will  just  remark,  that  good  members  may  be 
.re-elected,  whilst  twelve  months  we  think 
fuller  sufficient  for  the  welfare  of  millions  to 
.remain  at  the  mercy  of  a  bad  representative. 
Having  thus  uneqjuivocally  stated  our  princi* 
pies,  we  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  the 
bill  just  passed  in  Ireland  is  of  a  nature  to 
.awaken  the  jealousy  of  every  friend  to  freedom 
and  humanity — will  render  every  exertion 
justifiable,  should  a  similar  attack  upon  con- 
stitutional freedom  be  attempted  here.'' 

In  October  1799,  the  Scotch  Convention 
.having  met,  of  which  we  have  all  of  us  heard 
.80  much  out  of  this  place,  you  will  find  that  a 
letter  had  been  received  from  a  Mr.  Sinclair,^ 
.together  with  an  address  from  Skirving,  who 
-Was  secrctarv  to  the  Ct*nvention  and  Friends 
of  the  People  in  Scotland,  by  the  London 
.Constitutional  Society;  an  extraordinarv 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  therefore  calied, 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  to  consider  the 
utility  and  propriety  of  sending  delegates  to 
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a  canvsptipii  ol^  delegates,  of  the  ^  (Uftreaj 
societies  in^Qreat  Britain,  at  Edinburgh,  fui 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  parlianieatarj 
reform. 

Upon  the  SHth  pf  October  1793,  tliis  societ) 
caine  to  a  resolution  to  ^end  delegate's  to  tluU 
convention,  and  the  two  persons  elected  wen 
Mr.  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Yorke ;  and  perhaps  one 
cannot  ^tate  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
extraordmary  power  of  a  small  society,  affi- 
liating itselfwith  societies,  spread  all  over  the 
^  whole  kingdom,  than  by  stating  that  Sisdsirj 
who  was  deputed  from  this  society  meeUos 
with  other  delejgates  in  Scotland,  haid  no  di^ 
culty  of  assuming  with  others  the  title  «if  a 
delegate  to  the  British  Convention— to  assert 
their  right  to  do  acts  in  conti^iction  to  the 
legislature— than  by  telling  yo«,  that  this 
Yorke  and  Sinc^irwere  deputed  from  this 
society  by  a  poll,  in  which  ha,  wlio  had  the 
majority,  had  seventeen  votes  only;  JUr. 
Yorke  and  Mr.  Sinclair  are  accordingly  sent 
down,  and  they  go  with  all  the  delegation  of 
the  power  of  the  people,  which  this  ConstiUi- 
tional  SocieW,  thus  affiliated,  could  give 
them,  and  what  tliey  thought  it  was  you  wiU 
see  presently. — ^The  Lonoon  Corresponding 
Society  was  not  to  be  backward  in  torming 
tliis  Convention  in  Scotland— and,  accoc^ 
^iogly*  you  will  see  in  the  evidence,  which  I 
have  to  state  to  you,  a  considerable  deal  of 
contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  in  order  to  bring  about  that  con ven  lion 
in  Scotland ;  for,  gentlemen,  he  writes  a 
letter  to  the  Norwich  Constitutional  .Society, 
which  deserves  your  very  serious  attentioo, 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus— «  We 
have  to  acknowledge,  at  once,  your  favours  of 
the  3rd  of  September  anci  I4tli  instant ; 
multiplicity  of  business  prevented  my  answer- 
ing your  first,  but  will  now  inform  you  that 
the  spirit,  shown  in  it,  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  our  society  at  large.  The  rejoicings  for  the 
capture  of  Valenciennes  were  not  confined  to 
Norwich  alone :  the  ignorant  eveiy  where  else 
throughout  the  nation  betrayed  their  imbeci- 
lity on  the  occasion — the  taking  of  a  town, 
the  slaughtering  of  thousands  of  human 
beings,  the  laying  waste  whole  provinces,  or 
the  enslaving  a  nation  (however  great  evib 
they  m^  be)^  can  only  retard  for  a  small 
space  of  tiibe  the  progress  of  tmUi  and 
reason,  fie  not  disheartened  therefore;  pursue 
j;our  plan, .  instruct  mankind,  and  constitu- 
tionally ^t  your  faces  against  existing  abuses; 
be  assured  that  many  are  pur  frkods^  who 
only  wait  a  favourable  oppohuQity  to  0|>enly 
join  us,  while  our  enemies  "have  much  en- 
feebled themselves  and  their  cause  \jy  thdr 
arbitrary  exertions ;  despotism  is  at  its  last 
gasp— one  or  two  campaigns  more  will  ter- 
minate its  existence. 

<^  We  are  glad  to  see  that  you  begin  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  dele^tion;  where 
bodies  of  men  are  toO  numerous  to  be  con- 
v^ened  easily  on  evety  occasiooi,  dol^atiQii  ii 
the  be&t,  and  indeed  the  only  way  to  obtain 
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tlie  general  opinion.  Scotland,  in^ifoviag  on 
the  idea,  have  not  onl^  summoned.their  own 
delegates,  but  also  ioTite  tiiose  of  eveiy  other 
•ociety  to  attend  a  kind  ofconrention'*  ([as  if 
Mr.  Haidy  knew  nothing  abodt  it),  **  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Edinburgn  on  the  29th  instant 
— the  enclosed  paper,  whidi  I,  previous  to 
llw  communicattn^  your  letter  to  our  com- 
mittee (which  will  meet  only  to-morrow), 
make  haste  to  transmit  to  you,  will  show  jrou 
WxaX  your  society  is  included  in  the  genera!  in- 
yitatioa  to  send  delegates  to  that  tneeting, 
which  we  exhort  you  to  do,  if- you  possibfy 
eaa ;  I  iirmly  belie%'e  our  society  will  not  miss 
the  opportunity  of  doing  the  same." 
'  Now  you  will  find  that,  upon  the  5th  of 
October  ir^S,  Hardy,  who  wrote  this  letter 
upon  the  inh,  wrote  to  Skirving  in  this  way 
-^— •<  With  pleasure  I  peruse  your  favour  of  the 
sod  instant,  but,  as  yet,  'have  seen  nor  heard 
nothing  'of  the  two  copies'  of '  Mr.  Muirt* 
trial,  which  you  mention  as  being  sent  to  the 
society  .and  to  myself— be  kind  enough,  not- 
withstanding, to  return  that  gentleman  thanks 
for  Ihs  polite  attention,  and  assure  him  that 
we  'View  htm  in  the  light  of  a  martyr  to  free- 
dom, as  wdi  as  Mr.  T^lmef,f  and  that  oitf 
waiuiei^  hopes  are,  that  tlie  oppressors  of 
matlkind  will  either  be  a^amed  -or  afraid  of 
canning  their  revengeful  malice  into  execu- 


**  The  General  Convehtion,  which  you  meo- 
^Bum^  appeara  t»  Mr.  Margarot  (lo  whom  alone 
I  have  communicated  your  letter)  and  myself 
toi  4k  «  very  excellent  measure,  and  as  tuckj  I 
cohM  with^ouj  withmti  delay ^  to  c^nmunicate  it 
nficialfy  to  <mr  woekty  wntkout  ctsy  way*  men' 
ii0iuug  thai  ym  ktne  writUn  to  me  pphaiefy — 
if  in  your  oflicial  letter  you  should  require  us 
ao  send  a  deputation  to  that  meeting,  I  have 
Ko  doubt  iart  our  sodety  wouM^  wKb  pleasure, 
accept  the  invitation ;  atxl  I  am  persuaded  it 
may  do  -much  good.— Our  freedom,  as  you 
justly  observe,  depends  entirely  upon  our- 
•elv'es;  and  upon  our  availing  ourselves  of 
^19  ofj^rlunifty,  which,  once  lost,  oiay  not  be 
aecovered  so  soon.  lamgiad  to  discover  by 
your  tesCimony  that  I  was  by  noways  mis- 
taken in  the  high  opinion  T  always  bad  of 
lard  Daei^  patriotism  i  a  title  may  te  a  bar 
to  disinterested  partriotism,  but  it  seems  he 
haa  evinced  it  not  to  be  an  insuperable  one. 

**  You  are  right;  it  is  true,  that  we  iiave 
had  another  ceuerai  meeting,  at  which  a  has- 
tily'Composed  and  suddenlv  produced  address 
to  the  kmg  was  read,  applauded,  and  agreed 
tot>e  presented ;  but,  on  a  eool  revisai,  the  said 
address  being  found  to  be  mo9e  ill-natured  than 
•pinled,  moK  dangefoys  in  its  language,  than 
advantageotM  in  its  object,  besides  beia ^  too 
kmg,  the  eommitiee,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  majority  of  the  sociefy,  have  adopted  ano- 
thei;  fluicb  safer,  mate  appoeite,  and  relating 
saklyto  the  war:  eaeWsed  you  have  a  copy 
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cf  it ;  hutyoo  was  mishrfbrmed^wtken  you  was.' 
told  we  passed  any  resolutions  at  that  meeting, 
for  we  only  came  to  one,  and  that  rather  of  a 
private  nature,  namely^  that  the  conduct  or 
sir  James  Sanderson,  in  preventing  the  meet- 
ing of  the  London' Corresponding-Society,  at 
the  Globe  tavern.  Fleet  street,  was  of  such 
a  nature  is  to  place  him  below  our  censure.*' 

^  Gentlemen,  the  London  Constitutionil'So- 
cicty  gave  thdr  delegates,  Mr.  Yorke  and  Mr. 
Sinclair,  certain  instructions:  and  I  ought 
here  to  tdl  you,  by  way  of  explaining  the 
effect  of  what  I  am  now  to  state,  that  the 
manner  of  ^seeping  1^  books  of  the  London 
Constitutional  Society,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
this — The  resolutions,  made  upon  one  nigh^ 
were  taken  upon  loose  minutes,  either  hj  the 
secretary,  or  by  other  persons,  who  acted  m  lua 
absence,  or  in  his  presence^  when  he  was  not 
doing  that  duty  himself:  tliey  were  entered  ^be- 
fore the  subsequentuight  of  meeting,  regularly 
in  t4ie  book,  and  the  nrst  thing  done  upon  the 
subsequent  night  of  meeting  was  to  read  the 
resolutions  which  were  made  upon  the  former 
night,  and  to  see  that  they  were  coitect :  now 
it  will  naturdly  occur  that  the  minutes  may 
explain  the  book,  and  the  book  may  explain 
the  minutes :  now,  when  they  come  to  draw 
the  minutes,  which  vou  will  have  for  the  in- 
stvuction  of  their  delegates  at  a  convention, 
which  was  to  be  held  m  Scotland,  the  fint 
idetf  was,  to  instruct  those  delegates.to  petition 
parliament;  but  they  seem  to  have  recollected 
that  that  was  a  measure,  which  had  been 
abandoned  some  months  before  by  all  the  so* 
cieties  with  whom  they  were  affiliated :  they  ' 
therefore  struck  out  of  their  minutes  the  pur- 
pose of  appl^ring  to  parliament,  and  they  send 
mstructions  in  these  words : 

"  Tlie  delegates  are  instructed,  on  the  part 
of  the  society,  to  assist  in  bringing  forward 
and  supporting  any  constitutional  measurea  * 
for  procurinK  a  real  representation  of  the^ 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament — " 
that,  in  specifying  the  redress  to  oe  demanded 
ofexisting  abuses, the  delegates  ought  never' 
to  lose  sight  of  the  two  essential  priuciple«^  ^ 
Ipsneral  suffrage  and  annual  representation,/ 
together  with  the  unalienable  right  ia  Htxe 
people  to  reform,  and  that  a  reasonable  and 
known  compensation  ought  to  be  made  to 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  by  a  national 
contribution."    What  they  meant  by  the  re* 
preaentatitei  of  the  nation,  after  what  I  have 
akeady  read  to  you,  I  think  you  i:annot  pes-  ' 
sibhr  mistake. 

The  London  Corresponding  Society  are ' 
somewhat  bolder  in  the  instructions,  which 
they  send  with  their  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion in  Scotland :  vou  wiU  find  these  instruc- 
tions are  to  the  following  effect : — By  article 
the  1st,  the  delegate  is  mstmcted  ^  that  he 
^laii  on  no  account  depart  iirom  the  original 
object  and  [^inciple  of  this  society;  namely, 
the  obtaining  annual  parliament^  and  uni- 
versal atifoge,  by  rational  and  lawful  means.  ' 

^  8d.   To  jmppmt  tbe-opiniona  that  repva-  • 
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Bcntative^i.  ia  pjarliajpaent  ought  to  be.  paid  bj. 
iheir  constituents. 

■  «  7th.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people", 
-^nowy  j;entIemeQ,  I  beg  your  attention  to 
tliis »  It  IS  the  principle,  upon  which  the  con- 
vention in  Scotland  was  formed,  and  upon 
which  it  acted ;  **  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  rcsi^st  any  act  of  parliament,  repug- 
nant to  the  original  principles  of  the.consititu- 
tion,  as  would  be  every  attempt  to  prohibit 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  reform." 

!  Gentlemen,  \htTe  is  no  government  in  this 
gauntry,  if  this  principle  is  to  be  acted  upon, 
because  nobody  can  tell  to  what  extent  it  will 
so;  and  accordingly  you  will  see  that  these 
oelegates,  who  went  into  Scotland,  with  this 
authority  in  their  hands,  carried  the  auliio- 
rjty  far  beyond  the  resistance,  which  they 
were  authorized  to  noake  according  to  the 
principles  tiere  laid  down,  and  they  state  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  all  approved  afterwards 
bpth  hy  the  London  Corresponding,  and  the 
Constitutional  Society,  in  which  the  people, 
and  the  convention  of  the  people,  were  to  re- 
sist parliament. 

Gentlemen,  these  societies  having  sent  de- 
legates to  thf  convention  in  Scotland.  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  state  that  the  acts.of  that  con- 
vention, to  the  extent  at  least  to  which  the 
delegates  from  this  country  were  authorized  to 
a^rt,  are  evidence  af;ainst  those  who  sent  them 
and  therefore  ag^nst  the  persons  here  in- 
dicted. But  farther,  they  communicated  to 
the  societies  here,  particularly  to  theprisoner 
ait  the  bar,  their  acts ;  and  the  societies  here, 
in  distinct  resolutions,  acting  upon  coosidera- 
tipn,  approved  their  wbote  conduct:  they 
therefore  made  that  conduct  of  their  delegates 
in  the  convention  in  Scotland,  whether  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  original  autboritv  which  was 
given  them,  or  not,  their  own ;  they  adopted 
it  by  giving  it  their  subsequent  approbation. 

.  Gentlemen,  you  will  find,  first  of  all,  that 
they  received  a  letter  from  the  Sheffield  So- 
ciety, affiliatipg  with  them,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  determine  like  Englishmen. 

After  receiving  a  great  deal  of  other  corres^ 
pondence,  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
reading,  the  ^cieties  here  prepare  to  send  d&- 
legates  to  Scotland.  Mr.  Skirving  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter  upon  the  arrival  of  the  English  de- 
le^^tes  to  the  delegates  of  all  the  associations 
in  Scotland,  which  were  extremely  numerous, 
and  very  widely  extended;  and  I  think  the 
delegates  ofth^se  different  societies  came  to- 
gether to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty^  After  sitting  some  time,  Mr.  Mar- 
^rot,  you  will  find,  who  was  the  delegate  of 
the  lyondon  Corresponding  Society,  represents 
to  the  body  there,  met—"  That  the  soaeties  in 
London  were  very  numerous,  though  some- 
tixnes  fluctuating ;  that  in  some  part  of  Eng- 
ird whole  towns  are  reformers:  that  in  Shef- 
field and  the  environs  there  are  fifly  thousand ; 
that,  in  Norwich  there  are  thirty  societies  in 
one;  that  if  they  could  get  a  convention  of 
Englaod  and  JScotlandcaUed,  they  might  le- 
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present  six  or  seven  hundred  thoasand  maks, 
which  is  a  minority  of  all  the  adults  in  the 
kingdom." 

You  will  find  Mr.  Margarot  moves,  that, 
previous  to  pubhshiogan  ^dressto  the  public 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  means,  an^d  draw  up  a  plan  of  general 
union  and  co-^operation — between  what?  Not 
between  any  soci^etiesin  the  two  nations,  but 
a  plan  of  general  union  and  co-operation 
bettoeen  the  tiM  nations.  In  their  constitutional 
pursuit  of  a  theory  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, they  stylelthemselvesa  convention,  aiui 
this,  gentlenien,  is  extremely  material  for  you 
to  attend  to;  they  style  themselves,  ^  The 
British  Convention  of  the  delegates  of  the 
people  associated  to  obtain  universal  su&a^ 
and  annual  parliaments."  Then  I  ask  what 
is  a  convention  of  the  people  according  to 
these  societies  i  .  According  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  Scotland,  a  convention  of  the  people  is 
a  convention  of  the  delega^s  from  toese  so- 
cieties in  England  &nd  Scotland. 

They  assert  that  the  people  have  in  them  all 
civil  and  political  autnonty;  and  they,  re- 
peatedly, again  and  again,  from  the  moment 
that  this  convention  was  formed  in  Scotland 
to  the  moment  of  its  dispersion,  more  especi-^ 
ally  at  the  time  of  its  dispersion*  more  espe- 
cialljr  still  frona  the  time  of  its  dispersion  till 
the  time  of  a  meeting  on  the  20th  of  January, 
at  the  Globe  tavern;  and  on  the  27th  of 
March,  when  another  convention  was  pro* 
posed,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  they  repeat- 
edly and  m  the  most  pressing  terms  state  that 
noiD  or  na»r  was  the  time,  when  the  people 
were  to  meet,  when  they  were  to  act  by  thdr 
own  force,  when  they  were  courageously  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  event,  and  to  show 
those  whom  they  called  their  oppressors  and 
plunderers,  that  they  were  a  brave  people,  in 
whom  valour  was  not  extinct 

Having  tlius  met  together,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  system,  which  took  place 
on  the  10th  of.  August  1792,  they  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  French  practices,  which  took 
place  then  in  thel^atiox^al  Assembly  of  France, 
took  place  then  because  the  people  of  France 
were  understood  to  berepresentea  by  a  conven- 
tion ;  these  delegates  taking  upon  themselves 
also  to  be  a  convention  ot  the  people,  they 
instituted  Primary  Societies,  they  divided  the 
country  iato  departtnents,  they  appointed  pro- 
vincial assemblies^  they  have  iAmimittees  of 
Union,  they  thank  for  patriotic  donations^  they 
assume  an  epoch,  they  appoint  a  Secret  Com.- 
mittee  to  be  called  together  upon  extraordi- 
nary emergencies ;  and  upon  tne  28th  of  No* 
vember  1793,  they,  come  to  a  resolution,  to 
which  I  must  beg  your  most  serious  attention. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  remember 
that  they  went  with  authorities,  which  stated 
to  them  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people, 
which  people  they  had  taken  upon  themsems 
to  represent,  to  resist  any  act  of  parliamenl^ 
that  should  be  made  for  a  particular  purpose. 
It  is  hardly,  I  think,  to  be  pontendedy  that  the 
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creat  bulk  of  the  people  ofthb  oouDti^i 
nappy  in  tlieir  political  existence,  as  undoubu 
edly  they  are,  remaining  happy  io  their  po- 
litical lexistence,  because  they  do  not  tcel 
grievances  (till  ttiey  are  taught  by  malignant 
industry  to  believe  that  they  eiist)^  I  mean  to 
Mich  a  deeree  as  to  call  for  measures  of  this 
sort,  could  believe  that  th<e  legislature  of  the 
country,  doing  justice  to  the  subjects,  whom 
k  is  bouMd  to  protect,  would  permit  a  proceed- 
ing of  this  kind  to.  go  on— yet,  gentlemen, 
confidins  so  much  as  thes^  persons  di(J  in  the 
supposed  state  of  their  number  in  that  cbun- 
try,  and  of  those  who  were  to  be  connected 
with  them  in  this,  you  wi)l  find  that,  upon  the 
28th  of  November  1793,  one  of  the  persona 
belonging  to  that  convention,  citizen  Sinclair, 
I  think,  th^  members  all  standing  up  upon 
|heir  feet>  for  the  ^eater  solemnity  of  the 
thing,  proposes  this  resolution—"  Resolved 
thallhe  following  declaratwQ  and  resolutions 
be  inserted  at  the  end  of  our  minutes—"  That 
this  conventiou*'---now  if  it  be  possible  Io  say 
that  any  convention  means  to  act  as  a  con- 
vention of  the  people,  it  is  that  which  sets  it- 
self above  the  legislature  in  the  act  it  is  doing 
-i^**  that  this  convention,  considering  the  ca- 
lamitous consequences  of  any  act  of  the  le- 
gislature, which  may  tend  to  deprive  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  people  of  their  un- 
dotibted  right  to  meet,  either  .by  themselves 
or  by  delegation,  to  discuss  any  matter  re- 
ktive  to  their  common  interest,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature,  and  holding  the  same 
to  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples uid  safety  of  society,  and  also  subver- 
Mveofour  known  and  acknowledged  consti- 
tutional libertic8."-7 

'  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to.  call  your  atten- 
tion U>  this,  that  this  declaration,  m  its  prin- 
ciples, follows  the  instructions  that  they  had 
leceived,  that,  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  in  a  convention  bill,  they  were  then  to 
do  so  and  so.  Thev  then  proceed  thus—"  do 
declare  before  God  and  the  world,  that  we 
shall  follow  the  wholesome  example  of  former 
times,  by  paying  nd" regard  to  any  act,  which 
shall  militate  a^instthe  constitution  of  our 
country'' — That  is  saying,  that  the  will  of  the 
legislature  is  not  a  better  judge  of  what  is  an 
act  against  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
than  the  affiliated  chibs  at  Ediiiburgh — "  and 
shall  continue  to  assemble  and  consider  of  the 
beat  means  by  which  we  can  accomplish  a 
real  representation  of  the  people/'  is  that  a 
parliament  ?*"  and  annual  election,  until*'-^ 
what  ?— ><  until  compelled  to  desist  by  superior 
force. 

^  And  we  do  resolve  that  the  first  notice 
given"— The  first  notice— parliament  is  not 
even  to  discuss  the  thing ;  but,  if  an  intima^ 
tion  of  it  is  made  in  paniament— "  That  the 
first  notice  given  for  the  introduction  of  a  con- 
vention bill,  or  any  bill  of  a  similar  tendency  to 
that  passed  in  Ireland  in  the  last  session  of  their 
parliament,  or  any  bill  for  the  suspension  of 
th^  Habeas  Corpus  act,  or  tlie  9ct  for  prevent-. 
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ing  wrongous  imprisonment  and  a^inst  ui^ 
due  delays  in  Uials  in  North  Britain^  «r  ra 

case  of  an  invasion*' 

Gentlemen,  I  call  back  to  your  recollection 
the  letter  of  Skirving — I  call  back  to  your 
recollection  uot  only  the  letter  of  Skirving, 
but  that  the  troops  of  liberty  were  promised 
to  be  sent  with  bayonets  and  pikes  from  that 
country,  which  at  this  moment  was  likely  to 
invade  us — "  or  the  admission  of  any  foreiga 
troops  whatsoever,  into  Great  Britain  or  Irt* 
land''— If  the  parliament  of  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  itself  against  thai 
foreign  invasion,  had  brought  these  foreiga 
troops  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  not 
being  the  troops  of  a  nation  with  which  we 
were  at  war,  tkts  conveniionqftheoeople  was  to 
act  upon  the  introduction  of  such  foreign  troops 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  act  in  ease 
of  an  invasion  by  ihose  who  were  at  war  with 
us — What  is  the  construction  that  follows 
upon  that? — that,  even  if  foreign  troops,  to 
meet  the  exigence  of  an  invasion,  were  mtio* 
duced — wliat  then? — ^*  all  or  anyone  of  these 
calamitous  circumstances*' — why  calamitous  f 
they  might  be  necessarv  for  the  very  existence 
of  the  coimtry— "  shall  be  a  signal  to  the 
several  delegates  to  repair  to  such  place  as 
the  secret  committee  of  this  convention  shall 
appoint,  and  the  -first  .seven  members  shall 
have  power*' — to  do  what  ? — to  do  that  ex- 
actly,, which  a  national  convention  in  France 
would  do — *^  to  declare  the  sittings  perma- 
nent"— ^why  ?  Because  the  dulv  constituted 
legislature  of  the  country  had  dared,  not  to 
do  an  act,  but  to  entertain  a  deliberation  upon 
doing  an  act— the  first  notice  was  to  call  toge- 
ther this  convention,  and  being  called  toget^r, 
their  sittings  were  to  be  permancTU. 

Gentlemen,  are  the  parties  to  this  conven- 
tion in  Scotland  such  men,  as  would  think  of 
bringing  themselves  together  to  declare  their 
sittings  permanent  upon  such  a  eround  as 
they  state  here,  namely,  the  legislature  of  a 
great  country  acting  in  the  execution  of  the 
great  duties  which  belong  to  th€  legislature 
of  that  country,  without  supposing,  by  that 
solemn  declaration,  that  they  could  make 
their  meeting  efiectual  by  the  acts  which  were 
to  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
that  legislature  from  deliberating  upon  such 
duties  i  By  what  acts  could  it  be  done  but  by 
exertions,  as  they  style  them,  in  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers,  by  force  ?  By  affiliated 
societies,  exerting  their  physical  strenetfa, 
that  physical  exertion,  which  Mr.  Bamw 
observes  is  to  be  preceded  or  precluded  by 
spreading  useful  knowledge,  ana  that  useful 
knowledge,  beine  that  which  is  to  beat  down 
the  existing  authority  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons. 

"  The  convention  therefore  resolve,  that 
each  delegate  immediately  on  his  return  home 
do  convene  his  constituents,  and  explain  Io 
them  the  necessity  of  electmg  a  delegate  or 
delegates,  and  of  establishing  a  fund  without 
delays  againM  any  of  these  emer^^odes^  iop 
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his  or  their  expense,  and  that  they  do  inftnict 
the  said  delegate  or  delegates  to  hold  them- 
selves ready" 

Gentlemen,  you  see  what  they  expected 
from  the  le^slature^they  knew  that  what 
they  were  doing  ought  to  provoke  the  jegis- 
Igtare  to  do  what  they  meant  to  forbid  the 
legislature  to  do :  and  they  instruct  their  de- 
l^;adte  or  delegates  to  hold  themselves  ready 
— •^to  depart  at  one  hour's  warning."  Well 
night  Mr.  Skirving  say,  that  a  manihU  delay, 
Andt^e  whole  wtu  Mt :  well  might  Mr.  Hardy 
say,  what  he  k^s  in  letters  I  shall  produce 
presently,  that  ii  the  opportunity  is  lost  now, 
U  \a  lost  for  ever — we  must  act  now,  or  we 
never  can.  Having  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  convention  would  be  dispersed,  they 
tiieu  wifth  great  solemnity  come  to  another 
lesoluUon : 

**  That  the  moment  of  any  illegal  disper- 
AORofthe  British  Convention  shall  be  const- 
4ered  as  a  summons  to  the  delegates  to  re- 
fair  to  the  place  of  meeting  appointed  for 
the  «0Dvention  of  emergency  by  the  Secret 
Committee,  and  that  tM  Secret  Committee 
be  kislructed  without  delay  to  proceed  to  fix 
lft»  place  of  meeting.''  Gentlemen,  after 
these  resolutions  it  became  necessary  to  do  a 
fitttemore,  that  is^  to  declare  upon  what  prin* 
ciples  this  convention  existed.  Now  mark  the 
pnftdpies,  and  do  your  country  justice ;  apply 
80  much  of  the  observations  that  I  have  made 
to  vou,  as  are  worthy  your  attention,  to  what 
I  nave  before  stated  as  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  principle  and  practice  of 
Mr.  Paine,  and  of  these  societies. 

Gentlemen,  these  principles  brought  toge- 
ther ttie  French  Convention—what  is  tne 
practice  then,  that  flows  out  of  the  principle  ? 
\Vhy,  it  is  the  assembling  of  a  convention 
upon  principles  obligins  it  to  sit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  that  uie  legislature  shall  do 
nothing  but  what  they  liked :  that  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  National  Convention ; 
if  not  a  convention  for  an  eternal  reform,  at 
least  a  convention,  that  prohibits  the  legisla- 
ture to  do  any  thing  but  what  is  agreeable  to 
tliem.  Then  having  met  for  the  execution  of 
the  practke,  they  proceed  immediately  to  the 
declaration  of  the  principle — ^but  they  do  not 
proceed  to  a  declaration  of  the  principle,  till 
the^r  have  done  that  strong  and  solemn  act, 
which  I  have  stated ;  then  they  resolve  <'  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  decla- 
ration"—This  is  France  exactly— It  is  the 
Soifthwark  Society  in  1799—*'  a  declaration 
of  the  natural  imprescriptible  rights  of  man, 
and  that  the  same  be  prefixed  to  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  That  a  com- 
mittee of  observation,"  that  is,  for  the  better 
effectuating  the  purpose  that  they  had  before 
declared,  '^  be  appointed  in  London  to  dve  the 
earliest  intimation  of  anj  motion  of  tne  kind 
mentioned  in  the  foregomg  resolutioiis  to  the 
different  societies." 

You  will  then  find  that  they  met  in  a  place, 
wUcli  they  caU  CtmoenJtim  HaU,  under  the 
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name  of  the  BriiUk  Cowoenlumf  and  then  they 
are  informed  that  the  London  Corresponiling 
Society  would  undertake  tobe  that  committee 
of  observation,  which,  they  say,  ought  to  eibt 
—and  then  vou  will  find  that  the  memben 
mentioned  that  they  had  thousands  of  thdr 
constituents  in  London,  Sheffield,  Norwich, 
Leeds,  &c.  and  that  the  convention  was  to 
look  at  itself  as  in  its  true  nature  a  Committee 
of  the  people — that  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  have,  as  they  have  in  France  Primmy 
Societieif  who  «hall  be  consulted— in  other 
words,  that  this  committee  of  the  people  at 
Edinburgh,  which  was  to  overrule  the  l^ii* 
lature,  was  itself  to  be  overruled  by  the$e  Pri' 
maty  Sacietie$,  these  primary  societies  tbenh; 
selves  being  ovemilecl  by  tne  leaders  of  the 
great  clubs,  from  which  they  emanated,  and 
so  forming  in  this  country  a  government, 
under  the  power  of  a  Jacobin  Club,  and  that 
government  destroying  the  present  exisjing 
teffislature  of  the  kineaom. 

You  will  also  find  that,  before  these  penow 
parted,  Mr.  Margarot  communicated  to  hii 
constituents  the  proceedings  of  this  body, 
which  he  styles  always  the  Cowventim  of  thi 
People  associated  to  obtain  annual  parlisr 
ments  and  universal  suffrage.  There  are  let- 
ters which  I  shall  lay  before  yon,  without 
detailing  them,  statmg  that  they  looked  up 
to  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  sod 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information— 
that  their  active  exertions  were  necessary  lor 
the  accomplishing  the  projects,  which  they 
sitting  in  Edinburgh  were  to  execute;  and 
then  the  two  delegates  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  write  to  Mr.  Hardy,  as  the 
secretary  of  that  society,  an  account  of  their 
proceedings— they  give  him  an  account  of 
that  solemn  motion,  and  of  .the  manner  of 
making  it,  which  I  have  Just  been  detailing 
to  you — they  state  to  h^in  that  they  had  de> 
termined  to  assemble  in  convention  in  any 
such  case— that  the  appointment  of  the  place, 
which  is  a  circumstance  I  beg  your  most 
serious  attention  to,  was  leA  to  a  SeertH  Com* 
mittee;  but  then  they  send  to  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  motion,  informing  him  in  the 
letter — that  *'  letters  convey  but  very  imper- 
fectly, and  with  no  great  degree  of  mk^t, 
what  we  might  wish  to  inform  each  other  of." 
Now  what  do  you  think  it  is  that  they  do 
not  inform  him  of  in  this  letter? — They  do 
not  inform  him  in  this  letter,  because  letters 
will  not  convey  every  thing  safely— #ib«f  ike 
conventiim  was  to  meet  in  cttee  ef  tnmuioa— 
that  was  a  secret,  which  durst  not  be  trusted 
to  correspondence  by  letter,  and  because  it 
exuted  in  that  motion  which  was  made,  every 
other  part  of  it  being  communicated  even  in  a 
letter,  they  consider  it  of  such  a  nature,  that 
they  determine  not  to  insert  it  even  in  their 
own  minutes. 

Thb  Secret  Committee  having  heen  ap* 
pointed  in  the  Scotch  Convention,  the  6ct 
beine  communicated  to  the  London  Conea- 
poocbng  Society  by  thfir  dd^gales,  yni  will 
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likewise  find  that  Mr.  Sinelair,  the  deleggte 
horn  the  Constitutional  Socie^  to  tne  So- 
ciety at  Edinburgh^  was  not  behindhand  in  the 
communication  of  it:  he  communicates  the 
proceedings,  and  desires  that  a  secret  com- 
mittee may  be  appointed  in  that  society.  It 
was  not  long  after  this^  .that  the  wisely  ex- 
erted power  of  the  mi^tracy  of  that  country 
dispersed  that  convention.  The  dispersion  of 
that  convention,  which,  £rom  what  I  have 
before  stated  to  you,  was  conceived  to  be  a 
body  that  must  then  do  its  work,  or  its  work 
never  would  be  done,  suggested  to  the  socie- 
ties of  this  country  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking the  same  business,  of  undertaking  it 
at  the  same  hazard,  knowine  that  the  project 
must  either  then  be  accomplished,  or  that  it 
never  could  thereafter  be  attempted — for  that 
no  government  could  pemut  such  a  conven- 
tion as  this  to  meet,  when  its  nature  was 
really  understood,  without  taking  some  means 
to  protect  itself  against  the  consequences  of 
the  existence  of  such, a  convention. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  therefore  find,  that, 
afier  they  had  been  dispersed,  and  aikr,  in 
consequence  of  that  dispersion,  some  of  them 
bad  been  punished  in  Scotlancl,  by  sentences 
which  were  pronounced  upon  offences^  not 
stated  in  the  records  of  that  court  in  so  aggr»- 
Tated  a  way  against  them  as  they  might,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  have  been  stated,  that  it 
then  became  necessary  that  some  step  should 
be  taken  immediately  to  prevent  the  mischieJF 
which  was  meditated ;  fur  you  will  find,  in 
the  evidence,  propositions  in  these  societies 
about  a  rescue,  which  failed;  but  you  will 
find  in  their  correspondence  from  Scotland, 
and  their  correspondence  from  those  ships  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Scotch  Convention 
were  before  they  sailed  in  execution  of  their 
sentences,  not  only  the  strongest  invitations 
to  do  some  strong  acts  in  tms  country,  to 
both  societies,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
strongest  and  most  unequivocal  declarations 
by  both  societies,  that  these  strong  acts  must 
be  done. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  before  they 
left  Scotland,  upon  the  ilth  of  December, 
1793.  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Margarot  to 
Mr.  Hardy  to  this  effect—**  We  received  vour 
letter  and  reipittance  yesterday,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  another  such  without  delay. 
.  **  The  convention  you  wijl  see  has  declared 
itself  permanent;  they  are  to  sit  in  some 
other  part  of  the  cauntry,  which  is  not  yet 
declared." 

.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  delegate  of 
the  Constitutional  Society,  came  to  London. 
1  have  before  observed  to  you,  from  a  letter 
.of  Gerrald  ^  and  Margarpt,  waX  there  were 
some  things  that  could  not  safely  be  conveyed 
■by  letter.  Margiirot  writes  a  letter  from 
Edmburgh  to  the  prisoner,  in  which  he  says 
^'*  My  colleague^  Gerral<^  also  proposes  to 
leave  tnis  place  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  the 

*  See  bis  trial,  uuti^  Vol.  93,  p.  803. 
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J^gioning  of  the  next  week :  he  will  explaia 
himself  to  yon :  pray  tkml  him  TOoney  for 
this  journey,  &c.  lie  is  now  gone  to  Ferik 
on  very  urgent  business.  Since  Sinclair's 
departure  noihinjg  new  has  occurred,  except 
the  formation  of^a  society  somewhere  about 
the  Grampian  Hills''— -this  shows  the  spirit 
of  firaternization — '<  they  have  already  maib 
a  subscription  towards  it :  .again  we  are  io- 
temipted,  and  likely  to  lose  the  post,  unlesa 
I  dispatch  this  immediately." 

Upon  the  3Sd  of  December  1793,  another 
letter  is  written  to  Mr.  Hardy  b^  the  same 
gentleman,  which  probably  led  m  somed^ 
gree,  to  the  transactions  that  I  have  to  stata 
as  having  passed  in  Januaiy  1704 ;  for,  afkr 
stating  what  had  happened  to  himself  ip 
Scotland,  he  says—'*  ^elffield  has  on  thia 
occasion  exhibited  a  most  manly  spirif-^ 
The  Sheffield  Society  had  at  that  time  sent 
out  some  excesuvely  strong^  resolution^ 
which  I  shall  give  you  in  evidence  in  the 
course  of  this  business—''  I  am  extremely 
mordfied  to  find  so  ^reat  a  difference  betwecp 
them  and  the  London  Corresponding  Society; 
it  is  not  however  too  late.  For  God*s  sake 
send  forth  some  ver^  strong  resolutions,  and 
above  all^  talk  of  impeachments,  and  of 
petitioning  the  king  to  remove  from  their 
offices  those  persons  who  have  thus  violated 
the  laws  of  the  realm«'^ 

You  will  find  from  a  letter  of  the  34th  <>f 
December,  that  Maraarot,  a  delegate  of  the 
London  Society,  a  delegate  of  Norwich,  and 
a  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  the  delegate  from 
Sheffield,  had  gone  to  sUtend  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom 
in  East  Lothian,  and  then  the  expression  is-r- 
^  The  time  it  come  that  toe  must  thuw  ourtclve$ 
worthy  of  libertify  or  deservedly  lose  it.  The 
opposition  of  our  adversaries  is  demonstra- 
tion of  the  propriety  and  efficacy  of  the  means 
which  we  have  employed  to  obtain  it.'^ 

Upon  the  27  th  of  December  1793,  yo^ 
will  find  Mr.  Ma^rot  states  that  Mr.  uep- 
rald  was  gpne  to  Perth ;  that  he  himself  had 
been  in  £ast  Lothian ;  that  they  had  been 
well  employed;  that  they  must  send  out  spi- 
rited resolutions;  and  you  will  find,  that,  upon 
the  nth  of  January  1794,  Mr.  Hardy  writes 
a  letter  to  Norwich  relative  to  the  proceedings 
I  have  now  been  stating,  the  Constitutional 
Society  first,  and  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  afterwards,  having  in  their  public  acts 
approved  every  thing  that  this  conventio|i 
had  done.    Mr.  Hardy's  letter  runs  thus : 

^  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  citizen 
Marearot,  at  Edinburgh,  with  some  of  the 
Edinburgh  Gaxetteers,  where  you  will  see 
jthat  citizen  Sldrving  is  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  for  fourteen  years  transportation 
to  Botany  Bay.  Margaret's  trial  comes 
next;  he  meets  it  with  .great  firmness  and 
resolution.  I  have  no  time  to  make  mjr 
comments  on  the  proceedings,  but  I  think 
our  o|^nents  are  cutting  their,  own  throats 
as  fast  as  they  can — Now  i$  the  time  for  us  Uf 
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4o  tomething  worthy  if  men :  the  h^dte  de- 
fenders qfliberttf,  south  of  the  English  channei, 
are  performing  wonders,  driving  their  enemies 
before  them  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind. 
Margarot  tells  me  that  he  has  not  time  tb 
write  to  you  just  now,  but  he  hopes  to  have 
time  very  soon,  when  his  trial  is  over,  and 
immured  in  a  prison.  The  London  Corres- 
ponding  Society  is  to  have  a  general  meeting, 
and  an  anniversary  dinner  on  Monday  the 
20th  instant,  at  the  Globe  tavern,  Strand/' 
•  Gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Mar- 
garot, this  delegate,  with  whom  Mr.  Hardy  is 
tmis  in  correspondence,  writes  to  the  Nor- 
wich United  Societies—-"  This  morning  ten 
ships  of  war  have  lefl  Spit  head  for  the 
channel;  and  it  is  here  reported,  that  the 
Brest  fleet  is  out.  Rumour,  always  magni- 
fying things,  says  there  are  seventy  sail  of 
the  Trench  at  sea;  if  so,  there  must  he  a 
number  of  transports  among  them,  and  a  descent 
Wtav  probably  be  thie  constquence—for  God*s 
take,  my  worthy  friends,  do  not  relax  in  the 
cause  qffreedom/* — ^Now  what  connexion  had 
•a  descent  with  the  cause  of  freedom?-^ 
'^Continue  as  you  have  begun;  conselidate 
•your  own  societies — ^unite  with  others — 
persevere,  and  make  no  doubt,  but,  sooner  or 
later,  your  endeavours  will  be  crowned  with 
success.** 

.  Gentlemen,  I  come  now  to  state  to  yoii 
-the  proceedings  of  the  year  1794,  as  far  as 
fiiey  depend  upon  written  evidence ;  and  ^t 
must  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  every 
4nan  who  hears  me,  that,  in  the  course  bf 
this  business,  whatk^ver  observations  may 
arise  upon  the  parol  eyldence  that  will  fcbe 
given  you^  I  think  'yoU  will  find  so  strong  a 
confirmation  of  all  you  are  to  hear  in  the 
written  evidence  that  is  to  be  laid  before  you, 
that  these  observations  cannot  possibly  mis- 
lead you  from  coming  to  the  true  conclusion 
upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence^  whatever 
-that  may  be. 

Gentlemen,,  the  Constitutional  Society, 
having  sent  their  diplegate  to  the  Scotch  Con- 
vention, you  will  find  that,  at  a  meetikigof 
'the  17  th  of  January  1794,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  come  to,  to  which  I  must,  desix^e 
your  particular  attention,  more  especially  iete 
there  are  some  circumstances  belongihs  to 
'^e  composition  of  those  resolutions,  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  irorthy  of  attention.  I 
liave  before  told  you  that  these  resolutions 
^were  usually  drawn  from  minutes — the  ori- 
ginal minutes  still  exist^  and  perhaps  they 
'show  th^t  discretion,  with  which  men  are 
sometimes  able  to  state,  in  different  way$, 
precisely  the  same  thine:  I  say,  that  these 
resolutions  of  the  I7th  of  January  1794,  )vere 
meant  to  excite  the  subjects  of  this  countiy 
tio  resistance. 

^  Retolved,  That  law  ceases  tb  be  an  ob- 
ject of  obedience,  whenever  it  biscpmes  an 
instrument  of  oppression. 

*<  Resolved,  That  we  recall  to  mind,  with 
|he  deepest  s^tis&ctioD^  the  nerited  fate  of 


the  infamous  Jefferies,  once  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  England,  who,  at  the  era  of  the  glo- 
rious revolution,  for  the  many  iniquitcfus  sea- 
tences  Which  he  had  ^ass^d,  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  brave  arid  injured  people."  This 
IS  applied  to  the  judges  of  Scotland,  who  exe- 
cuted the  law  upon-  such  facts  as  I  have 
been  stating.—"  That  Uiose  who  imitate  hi^ 
example  deserve  his  fete"— this  sort  of  inlii. 
mation  might  have  a  tendency,  I  hope  it  bad 
not,  tb  put  in  any  peril  those  who  did,  in  the 
regular  course,  and  in  the  due  course,  of 
their  judicial  duties,  pass  those  sentences,  to 
which  these  resolutions  allude. 

«  That  the  Tweed,  though  it  may  divide 
countries,  ought  not,  and  does  not,  make  a 
separation  betwten  those  principles  of  com^ 
"mon  severity  in  which  'Englishmen  and 
^otchmen  are  equally  interested;  that  in- 
justice in  Scotland  Is  injustice  in  England; 
and  that  the  safety  of  Enzlishmen  is  endan- 
gered, whenever  their  bretnren  in  *  Scotland, 
for  a  conduct  /which  entitles  them  to  tbe 
approbation  of  all  wise,  and  the  support'  of  all 
brave  men,  are  seiVlenced  to  Botany  Bay,  a 
ptmishment  hitherto  inflicted  only  on  felons. 

**^That  we  see' 'with  reeret,  but  we  sec 
without  fear,  that  the  period  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  liberies  of  Britons" — this  was 
in  January — **  mijst  depend,  not  upon  reason, 
to  which  they  have  long  appealed,  nor  on 
their  powers  of  expi-essing  it,  bat  on  their 
firm  and  undaunted  resolution  to  oppose 
tyranny  by  the  same  means  by  wbich  it  is 
exercised."  Now  what  is  the  tyranny  ?  The 
exercise  of  the  teffolat  government  of  the 
country.  What  is  nie  means  by  which  it  is 
exercised  ?  The  application  of  the  force  of 
the  country  in  support  of  the  government  of 
the  country.  What  is  this  resolution  then  ? 
Why,  that  the  means  which  the  government 
takes  in  the  i'egular  exercise  of  its  functions, 
ought  now  to  bfe  resisted—**  We  slie  it  with 
regret;  but  do  not  see  it  wHh  any  fear.** 

That  a  breach  of  allegiance  was'  totttem- 
plated  vou. can  have  no  doubt,  for  joti  will 
see  in  the  onginal  of  this  that  it  Utotd  tbns^ 
that,  **  as  allegiance  and  protection  are  reci- 
procal, law  cea^^to  be  an  object  of  obedi- 
ence, wheiievei''h  becomes  an  tnslruiiient  of 
bppression.^-^bupie  that,  as  it  stood  origi- 
nally, with  the  third  resolution,  and  what  is 
it?  Why,  It  i§— that  the  protection,  whkii 
was  due  froia  qim  to  whom  allegiance  is  due, 
has  not  been' afforded :  therefore  ^leglanceis 
no  lobger  due.  "  We  see  with  regret,  but  we 
see  ^Siout  fear,  that  the  period  is  &st  a^ 
preaching,  when  the  liberties  of  Britons  must 
aepend,  not  npon  reason,  to. wbich  they  have 
lone  appealed,  nor  oh  their  iwiwers  of  express 
in^  It,  but  pn-their^rm  aiidf  undaunted  reso- 
lution to  oppose  tyranny  t>y  the  saote  means 
by  whith  it  is  exercised.** 

You  will  also  find  that  it  stood, « that  Eng- 
lishmen feel  thb  oppression  of  :Scolehaiea» 
which  they  are  determined  to  resist  at  the 
haiaidofteitlhes.'^-VMwmfioa^e  laA 
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festthitioii^  ifli  di6  mimitea,  coapadDg  the  ge- 
ouise  representatiTes  6f  this  country,  in  tn« 
HotneorCoimnonSy  ^tti  this  ccmventioD  in 
Scotland,  which  cooTention  in  Scothind  had 
taken  upon  itself  to  resolve  upon  resbtance 
to  eren  a  motion^  in  either  House  of  Parlia*- 
mem  of  this  country,  in  the  eieoution  of  thai 
duty,  thus : 

*'  That  we  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the 
British  ConventioUy  who,  thou[^  assailed  by 
foicey  have  not  been  answered  by  arguaaents, 
and  who,  unlike  the  members  of  a  certain 
assembly,  have  no  interest  distinct  from  the 
common  bodv  of  the  people''— The  words  ori- 
ginalfy  stood— who  **  bemg  the  incorrupt  re* 
presentatives  of  eMtty  tkmuandtj  have  spoken 
Hie  laMUage  of  truth  and  firmness."  CaU  I 
snake  tnis  court  the  instrument  of  conveying 
to  the  {Niblicy  what  I  confess  I  do  most  anxi- 
ously wish  to  make  H  the  instrument  of  con- 
veying to  the  public,  as  far  as  it  is  fit,  in  the 
execution  of  the  disty  thitt  I  am  now  dis* 
charging,  that  they  may  understand  what  it 
is  that  men,  when  they  are  scattering  these 
libels  through  the  country,  mean — **  this  ooni- 
«ieation^  assailed  by  force,  have  not  been  ans- 
wered by  arguments^'-^How  was  it  possible 
to  answer  those  bv  arguraento,  who  were  com* 
lag  to  solemn  and  sacred  resolutioos,  which 
tbey  did  not  even  dare  to  put  upon  the  feceof 
tbeir  own  minutes?  How  were  we  to  answer 
those  by  argument^  who  were  working  under 
ground  till  they  had  blown  up  the  govem- 
nient,  and  then  saj^,  you  cannot  point  out  that 
we  have  been  actmg  ill,  because  we  wUi  not 
tell  you  how  we  ha^w  been  acting  f 

Upon  the  16th,  Mr.  Margarot  writes  again^ 
leavmff  them  to  pursue  what  sort  of  conduct 
they  pwase. 

Then  thete  is  a  letter  of  some  importance 
of  the  S8th  of  January,  which  is  written  to 
the  person  who  stands  at  the  bar— ^  We  have 
justreceived  notke  firom  the  sheriff  to  hold  our- 
selves ready  to  depart  at  an  hour's  warning: 
we  goby  night;  we  imagine  to  Newgate; 
look  out  Ibriis." 

Gentlemen,  yeu  will  likewise  find  a  letter 
£rom  Mr.  Margarot  to  Mr.  Hardy,  of  great  con- 
eequence,  as  it  expbins  many  of  the  passages 
IB  the  evidence  between  the  90th  of  January 
17M,  end  the  time  that  those  persons  were 
appiehen^ed.  Margarot  writes  from  Edin- 
Inirgh  in  this  manner  «—^  armed  assoeiatwns 
■le,  I  perceive,  now  eet  on  foot  by  the  rich ; 
wherefore  should  not  the  poor  d«i  the  same? 

^  Are  you  to  wait  patiently  till  twenty  thou- 
sand Hessians  and  Banovenans  coone  to  cut 
your  threats?  And  will  you  stretch  forth 
your  necks  like  lambs  to  the  batcher's  knife, 
and;  like  kimbs,  content  yourselves  with 
Meeting?  Pray  let  me  hear  fram  you  soon. 
Bemember  me  to  Mofiat,  Miur,  and  Palmer, 
vnd  all  suffering  brethren.'' 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  90th  of  January  t7M, 
there  was  a  meeting  at  the  Gk^be  tavern; 
that  meeting,  whkh,  you  will  permit  me  to 
obsesvs,  Hardy  msationed  in  his  lettes  of  the 

VOL  XXIV, 


iiih  of  Jamiafy  1794,  which  I  before  have 
spoken  of,  when  he  said  the  LDndon  Corres* 
ponding  Society  were  to  have  a  general 
meeting,  and  an  anniversary  dinner.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  proceedings  of  Uiat  day  will  ds« 
serve  your  very  particular  attention. 

**  At  a  geneial  meeting  of  the  London  Cor* 
responding  Society,  held  at  the  Globe  Uvem, 
Strand^  on  Monday  the  90th  day  of  January 
1794,  dlisen  John  Martin  in  the  diair,"— * 
when  1  slate  this  to  you,I  ought  to  say  that  I 
shall  prove  the  ptiaoaer  to  have  been  preseuly 
or  to  ha^e  been  connected  with  aH  the  tranSi* 
actions  that  I  have  been  stating--'^  the  foU 
fc>wing  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland^  was  read  and  agreed  to :  ctdzena. 
We  find  the  nation  involved  in  a  war,  by 
which,  in  ^  course  of  oue  eampaign,  ins- 
mense  nun^Kis  of  ear  countrymen  have  beea 
slaughtered ;  a  vast  expense  has  been  sncuib 
sed ;  our  trade,  commercci  and  manuiaclories 
are  alsaest  destroyed ;  and  many  of  our  m^ 
nu&cturers  and  artists  are  ruined^  and  their 
fitmiiies  starving. 

^  To  add  to  our  affliction*  we  have  reason 
to  expect  that  other  taxes  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  intolerable  load  of  imposts  and  Ml  po8»^ 
tions,  with  which  we  are  already  overwheluk- 
ed,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
which  have  been  incurred  in  a  fruitless  ens* 
siule,  to  re-estoblish  the  odkns  despotism  ef 
FVance. 

^  When  we  contemplate  the  principles  ef 
this  war,  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  unable  to 
approve  of  it  as  a  measure  either  of  justice  or 
discretion ;  and,  if  we  are  to  form  our  calcn- 
krtwn  of  the  result,  from  what  has  already 
psAsed,  we  can  only'fook  forward  to  dcfoa^ 
and  the  eternal  diseraoe  of  the  British  name« 

^  While  we  are  thus  engaged  in  an  expeii« 
sive  and  ruinous  foreign  war,  oar  state  at 
home  is  not  less  deplorable. 

^  We  are  every  day  told  lyy  those  peraen» 
who  are  inteiested  in  sopoorting  the  eomip* 
tioH  tist,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  sinecure 
placemen,  that  the  constitntion  of  Enahtnd  is 
the  perfection  of  himian  wisdom ;  that  our 
laws  (we  should  rather  say  their  laws)  are  the 
perfection  of  justice ;  and  that  their  adminis« 
tration  of  those  laws  is  so  impartial  and  sd 
ready,  as  to  afford  an  equal  remedy  both  to 
the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  by  means  of  which 
we  are  said  to  be  pilaecd  in  a  stete  of  absolute 
Aeedom."  The  paper  then  goes  on  and  n^ 
sons  upon  the  stote  of  the  law  in  this  country^ 
.under  an  expositk>n  of  Magna  Charta,  which 
gives  as  nearly  the  true  meamng  of  it  as  a 
asan  would  give,  who  had  never  seen  it. 

^  If  we  look  to  Irekmd»  we  find  that  as« 
knbwledged  privilege  of  the  people  to  meet 
for  the  support  and  protection  of  their  righte 
uid  hberUes,  is  attempted  by  terror  to  be 
taken  awgr,  by  a  late  mfamous  act  of  parlia- 
ineDti^'«-That  was  an  act  to  ptevenc  conven* 
tion  by  delegates  with  dangerous  olyecte*-^ 
^  Whilst  titles  of  honour-Hao--but  of  dtshoi' 
nour,  are  kvishad,  and  new  souiess  of  sos- 
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niption  opeticd  to  gratify  the  greedy  prostitu- 
tion of  tnose  who  are  the  insUiiments  of  this 
q>pres8ioR. 

^  In  Scotland,  the  wicked  hand  of  power 
has  been  impudently  exerted  without  even 
the  wretched  formality  of  an  act  of  parlia* 
mentV— A  piece  of  parchment  justice  they 
call  an  act,  in  the  convention  of  Scotland. — 
*^  Masistrates  have  forcibly  intruded  into  the 
peaceful  and  lawful  meetings  of  freemen^  and 
»y  force  (not  only  without  law,  but  against 
law)  have,  under  colour  of  magistericd  office, 
interrupted  their  deUberations,  and  prevented 
their  association. 

^  The  wisdonr  and  good  conduct  of  the 
British  Convention  in  Edinburgh  has  been 
such,  as  to  defy  their  bitterest  enemies  to 
name  the  law  which  they  have  broken;  not- 
withstanding which,  their  papers  have  been 
aeu^d  and  made  use  of  as  evidence  against 
them,  and  manv  virtuous  and  meritorious  in- 
dividuab  have  beea,^  as  cruelly  as  unjustly, 
ibr  their  virtuous  actions,  disgraced  and  des- 
troyed by  infamous  and  ille^  sentences  of 
transportation;  and  these  uniust  and  wicked 
judsraents  have  been,  executed  with  a  rancour 
-ana  malignity  never  before  knovm  in  this 
land;  our  respectable  and  beloved  fellow 
'Citirene  have  been  cast  fettered  into  dungeons, 
amongst  felons  in  the  hulks^  to  which  they 
wepe  not  sentenced. 

^  Citizens,  we  ail  approve  the  sentiments, 
andkre  daily  repeating  the  words  for  which 
these  otu*  reapeetable  and  valuable  brethren 
are  thus,  unjustly  and  inhumanly,  suffering ; 
we  do  associate'**— mark  the  eypression— **  m 
order  to  obtain  a  fair,  free,  and  fuU  represen- 
,tation  of  the  people  in  a  house  of  real  national 
representatives."— Now,  did  the  convention 
«t  Edinburgh  then  associate  for  the  purpose 
to  obtain  a  fair,  free,  and  full  representation 
of  the  people  in  a  house  of  real  national  re- 
fipesentatives  f  if  they  did,  they  associated  to 
•ibrm  that  house  of  real  representatives  upon 
this  principle,  that  they  were,  as  Mr.  Skirving 
calls  them,  the  people  in  Scotland,  that  they 
were  to  aifil'iate,  and  to  associate  themselves 
•with  societies  in  England;  and  that,  in  that 
state  of  affiliation  ^  association,  holding  a 
convention,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  people,  from 
delegates  of  these  societies,  and  not  from  the 
people— to  do  what  ? — why,  to  meet  as  an  as- 
sembly, which  assembly  was  to  control  the 
operations  of  parliament;  of  that  parliament, 
which  must  be  the  representatives  of  the 
Commons  of  the  nation;  an  expressictn,  which. 


by  the  way,  they  never  used,  adopting  eene^ 
rally  terms  of  a  different  import,  "  EeaT  Na- 
tional Representatives.'' 


<<Are  we  also  willing  to  be  treated  as  felons 
for  claiming  this  our  inherent  right  ?  which 
we  are  determined  never  to  forego  but  with 
our  lives,  and  which  none  but  thieves  and 
traitors'' — that  is,  f^rsons  acting  in  the. regu- 
lar execution  of  the  functions  of  magistracy — 
**  can  wish  to  withhold  from  us  ?  consider,  it 
a  PQQ  »nd  the  same  corrupt  and  corrupt^ 
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influence,  which  at  this  timUs  domineera  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Eneland :  can  you  be- 
lieve that  those,  who  send  virtuous  Inshmeii 
and  Scotchmen,  fettered  with  felons  to  Bo- 
tany  Bay,  do  not  meditate,  and  will  not  at- 
tempt t*  seize  the  first  moment,  to  send  us 
after  them ;  or  if  we  had  not  just  cause  to 
apprehend  the  same  inhuman  treatment,  if, 
instead  of  the  most  imminent  danger,  we 
were  in  perfect  safety  from  it,  should  we  not 
disdain  to  enjoy  any  liberty  or  privilese  what- 
ever in  whicn  our  honest  Insh  and  Scotch 
brethren  did  not  equally  and  as  fully  partici- 
pate with  us  ?  Their  cause  tiien,  and  ours,  is 
the  same,  and  it  is  botli  our  duty  and  our  in- 
terest to  stand  or  fall  together." 

Gentlemen,  recollect  the  expressions  that 
I  read  to  you  from  Skirving's  letter:  "'  will 
you  wait  till  barracks  are  erectefd  in  every 
village,  and  till  subsidized  Hessians  and  Ilan- 
ovenans  are  upon  us  ?"  Yoir  will  now  see 
from  the  proceedings  I  am  stating  to  you,  that 
the  time  was  comtj  that  they  were  not  only  vir- 
tuim$  but  courageous  enough  to  do  an  act, 
which  in  1793  and  1793,  though  they  were 
virtuous  enough  to  do,  they  were  not  cofB- 
rageous  enough  to  do. 

"  You  may  aak  perhaps,  by  what  aieaBS 
shall  we  seek  redress f  we  Answer,  that  men 
in  a  state  of  civilized  society,  are  bound  to 
se^k  rediessof  the  grievances  from  the  laws, 
is  long  as  any  redress  can  be  obtained  by  the 
laws;  but  our  common  master,  whom  we 
serve  (whose  law  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and 
whose  service  is  perfect  freedom),  has  taughl 
us  not  to  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thomS) 
or  figs  from  thistles :  oe  muU  have  redrea 
from  our  aem  /mm.''— -Were  they  to  be  a  con- 
vention of  the  people,  then,  without  oaaking 
laws?  They  approve  the  whole  conduct  ol 
the  British  Convention,  that  would  not  lel 
others  make  laws,  and  yet  were  they  not  to 
make  laws  ? 

**  We  ffias^  have  redrcufrom  our  omn  iom,*^ 
and  not  fipom  other  laws ; — the  l&ws  of  Greal 
Britain  are  thus  described, — "  the  lams  •^  am 
plunderers,  enefliicf,  and  oppressors :''  indeed, 
if  the  legislature  of  their  country  were  then 
plunderers,  enemies,  and  oppressors,  in  thni 
notions,  it  would  be  very  diincult  to  suppose^ 
that  they  were  to  have  redress  from  the  laws 
of  that  legislature ;  but  then  it  fi»llowa^  of 
course,  that  they  meant  to  have  redress  nom 
laws  made  by  some  other  body,  that  had  au' 
thority  to  nudLe  laws :  and  what  that  other 
body  is,  but  the  Convention  which  they  deter- 
mine upon,  must  be  lef\  for  those  to  say,  who 
can  fina  it  out.    They  go  on  then  to  say, 

*^  There  is  no  redress  for  a  nation  circum- 
stanced as  we  are,  but  in  a  fair,  free,  and  fill 
representation  of  the  people.'' — New,  here 
again  I  ask,  what  is  that  foir,  full,  and  finee 
representation  of  the  people,  not  mentioned 
to  be  in  parliament?  hut  if  it  was,  it  wouki  be 
precisely  the  same  phrase  as  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  Common- wealth.  But  they  take 
upon  them toapproveof  the  BatishConyentiottj 
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sod  to  unite  the  two  nations  of  England  and 
Scotland,  to  4)6  a  British  Convention  fonned 
by  delegates  from  the  di£ferent  societies  in 
tius  cotBtrv,  and  professiog  to  act  as  a  con« 
Teotionof  the  people ;  I  say,  that  it  u  that  spe- 
cks qfc&wvcnthnj  which,  in  their  opinion 'was 
tfsiryjree^  and  full  representation  of  the  peo^ 
fU^  in  which,  and  which  alone,  they  hoped 
for  that  redress,  which  they  could  not  hope 
for  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
these,who  were  their  plunderers^tbeir  enemies, 
and  oppressors.  Could  it  be  possible  for  them 
to  suppose,  that  they  could  make  parliament 
the  willing  or  upwilMng  organ  of  bringing 
about  this  representation  of  the  people  -to 
nbsist  by  annual  'Suflrage  and  umversal  re- 
presentation? Could  it  have  entered  into 
their  imagmation  that  those  whom  they  ^cali 
their  plunderers,  enemies,  and  oppressors, 
would  ever  become  the  volunta]^'  or  involun- 
tary inatoument  of  doing  that  which  was  the 
object  ^alL these  societies,  from  March  1791, 
till  they  werechecked  in  tfc^^execution  of  their 
parpoaea? 

Then  follows  a  resolution  that  will  require 
likewisejrour  very  particular  attention :  '*  Ee- 
jolved.  That  duriug  the  ensuiug  session  of 
parlianient  the  g^eneral  committee  of  thl^  so- 
ciety  do  meet  daily,  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ngthe  proceedings  of  the  parliament  and  of 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  this 
countifk''  This  was  to  be  published  1  they  do 
not  therefore  venture  to  insert  totidem  'oerhU 
that  resolution,  which  I  have  stated  to  you 
was  so  aolemoly  made,  and  so  sacredly  sworn 
to  in  the  Scotch  Convention,  but  they  resolve 
•— ^  that  upon  the  first  introduction  of  any  bill 
•r  motion  munical  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo* 
pie,  such  as  for  landing  foreign  troops  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  for  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  for  proclaiming  martial  law,  or  for 
preventiDg  the  people  lirom  meeting  in  .socie- 
ties for  constitutional  information''-.^  Witat  the 
meaning  of  the  term  cmutit^umal  is  we  can 
judge  by  this  time— that  upon  any  express  mo« 
tion  of  this  nature,  -'^  or  any  ether  innaoation 
sf  a  smuiar  nature  ;  that  on  any  of  these, 
emergeacies^he  general  committee  shall  issue 
summoBsesito  thS  delegates  of  each  division, 
and  also  to  the  ^cretaries  qf  the  different  so- 
cieties affiliated  and  corresponding  with  this 
society,  forthwith  to  call  a  ^neral amoeution 
^tke  people,  to  be  held  at  such  place,  and  in 
neh  a  manner,  as  shall  be  specified  in  the 
wmoiMia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  mea- 
SBxes  into  their  consideration."  They  omit 
the  case  of  invasion  in  this  publication.  But 
what  is  this,  supposing  nothing  had  passed  in 
Scotbadofwhatlhavestated^toyou?  What! 
Is  the  legislature,  is  the  rule  and  government 
io  this  great  country  reduced  M)  this  state, 
thai  it  £all  find  no  {protection  in  the  admi- 
aistratioQ  x>f  .the  law  of  the  country  against 
persona,  associating  and  affiliatins  themselves 
ka  the  ptirposes  which  they  declare  here  ? 
Ift  no  motion  to  be  made  in  parliament  for 
my  purposei  which  ih^se  societies /choose  .to 


comprehend  under  the  t^rms  '*  any  other  ixmo- 
vation,''  without  explaining  what  it  means? 
but  what?  but  that  bodies  of  men  are  tO' 
come  together,  claiming  to  -themselves  the 
civil  and  political  authority,  which  exists  in 
the  natural  and  physical  qualities  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  to  contend  that  they  have  got  a 
coasentum  qf  the  people  f 

Now,  do  they  convene  thepeople  ?  In  fact, 
it  will  be  said,  nothiog.like  it.  But  they  call 
themselves  a  eonoention  qf  the  people  in  the 
very  terms  that  they  use*,  the  summonses 
are  to  go  to  the  delegates  of  «ach  meeting, 
and  also  the  secretaries  of  the  difierent  socie* 
ties  correspouding  with  this  society,  and  no 
where  else.  For  what  purpose?  To  call  a 
general  amventum  qf  the  people  /  Then,- what 
IS.  the  meaning  of  all  that,  taking  it  with  ita 
conteit?  It  IS  thisc  from  your  laws — tlie 
laws  of  you,  our  plundeners,  enemies,  and  op- 
pressors— ^we  can  expect  no  relief:  we  do  not 
mean  to  come  to  you  fur  any :  but  we  will 
watch  you,  and  if  you  dare  to  propose  an  io- 
novation  of  any  sort,  we  shall  call  ^.fair^free^ 
and  fall  representation  of  the  people.  Com-*, 
posed  pray  how  ?  By  delegates  from  our  so- 
cieties, to  seek,  as  a  general  convention  of  the 
people,  redress  from  our  own  laws.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  reasoning  upon  this  paper 
IS  so  whole  and  intire,  that  it  is  out  of  the- 
power  of  iiuman  ingenuity  to  touch  it. 

Then  they  resolve,  '<  That  a  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  Address  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  printed.'^ 
Then  they  follow  this  up.with  the  publication 
of  a  ^reat  many  toasts ;  and  really,  when  one 
mentions  such  a  thing  as  toasts  in  the  trial  of 
agreatnational  cause,  such  as  this  undoubt- 
edly is,  one  is  afraid  of  its  sinking  into  insi^ 
nificance ;  and  yet  this  is  a  great  feature  in 
.this  cause.  You  will  find  that  previously  to  one 
of  the  most  seditious  meetiu^  which  was  ever 
held  in  this  country,  it  was  thought  of  iinpop^ 
tance  enough  that  they  shoula  meet  onc«, 
twice,  or  thrice,  in  committees,  in  order  to 
frame  toasts,  which  were  best  calculated  to 
inflame  their  minds,and  to  urge  those  forward 
who  were  already  engagedin  these  projects-^- 
*<  The  Bights  of  Man:"—"  The  British  Con- 
vention ;'^"  Success  to  the  arms  of  freedom^ 
against  whomsoever  directed.''  This  is  during 
the  war-^against  whom  were  the  armsof  free-» 
dom  directed,  in  the  opinion  of  these  persons? 
You  remember, they  said  Uiat  ^'  the  elector  of 
Hanover  may  join  his  troops  to  traitors  and 
robbers;  but  the  king  of  Gseat  Britain  wiU 
do  well  to  remember  that  this  country  is  not; 
Hanover :  .should  he  forget  the  distinction, 
we  will  not.*'  They  corresponded  with  the 
Erench  in  October;  and  in  November  17922, 
they  state  to  yoq,  that  the  principles  of  their 
resolutions  are  those  upon  which  they  meant^ 
to  act^th^t  Great  Britain  was  now  engaged 
in  a  war— which  they  n^nnnrri — ^in  which 
the  arms  of  freedom,  as^y  said,  had  never 
bean  engaged  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
Then  .the  meaning  of  the  toast  is  .obviomi 
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Another  losst  was-— ''TbeTirtuoiiftand  spi- 
rited citizens  now  in  confinement  for  matters 
of  opinion.'*  Now,  these  matters  of  ophfiion 
are  acts  a41  done  in  the  long  tissue  and  detail 
of  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  tl^  monarchical  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  under  its  present 
legal  provisions  and  limitations. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Frost  being  mentioned — 
I  mean  him  no  disrespect  in  saying  this — but 
it  is  to  the  purpose  of  this  business  to  take 
notice  of  it— that  gentleman  was  prosecuted 
in  this  country  for  this  doctrine— -*<  No  king, 
none  in  England,  I  am  for  liberty  and  equality 
every  where.''  What  was  the  consequence 
of  that?  The  judgment  of  the  law  of  England 
upon  him  was,  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  of- 
fence :  he  was  punished :  he  has  suffered  that 
punishment,  and  made  an  atonement  to  the 
law:  but  these  eentlemcn,  who  sent  Mr. 
Frost  with  Mr.  BaRow,  to  state  such  doctrine 
to  France,  and  bring  such  doctrine  back  from 
France,  you  will  find  that  they  have  a  formal 
sesolution  that  they  will  sustain  tbis  Mr.  Frost 
in  all  his  persecutions  and  prosecutions.  Does 
that  mean  nothing  ?  If  Mr.  Frost  is  perse- 
euted  for  holding  doctrines  in  the  country, 
which  were  to  put  the  king  out  of  the  system, 
IS  it  no  evidence  of  intention  with  respect  to 
thoee  who  engaged  in  such  projects  [as  I  have 
mentioned,  that  they  do  come  to  a  resolution, 
in  which  the^r  declare  that  the  law,  question- 
ing the  propriety  of  declarations  of  that  kind 
amounts  to  a  persecution,  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  sustained  against  it? 

Gentlemen,  you  will  bear  from  witnesses, 
who  were  present,  what  the  proceedings  on 
the  80th  of  January,  and  the  general  com- 
plexion and  nature  of  them  were.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin being  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Hardy  being 
present,  who  was  a  member  of  both  these  so- 
cieties, an  attending  member  in  both  of  them, 
I  will  give  ydu  Martin's  account  of  the  pro- 
ceeding on  the  92d  of  January  1794,  in  a 
letter  in  hie  own  hand-writing,  sent  to  Mau« 
rice  Margarot,  at  Edinburgh,  who  bad  advised 
'  you  will  recollect,  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  to  come  to  some  strong  resolutions — 
who  had  urged  that  now  it  the  ^tme,  that  two 
months  in  &otlund  would  do  the  fonness,  pro- 
vided they  did  their  duty  in  England. 

*<  My  dear  eir,  I  dare  say  you  think  I  have 
forgot  you  from  my  not  having  written  to 
^ou,  butyeu  know  my  sentimeBls  so  Well  that 
It  Wtts  unnecessary  ibr  me,  and  would  proba^ 
bly  have  been  improper  to  say  much  on  the 
sttbjeet  of  your  mission" — ^then  he  states 
aomcthing  about  private  busiiiess. 

**  We  had  a  meeting  on  lifonday,  I  was  in 
the  chait^-^the  newspaper  gives  our  numbers 
at  500,  but  we  were  nearer  i,.50O:  everything 
was  well  conducted,  that  is  to  say  renilsnrly, 
and  the  proceedings  were  tolerably  ^d.  Mr. 
Hardy,  I  dare  say,  has  sent  you  a  copy  of  the 
address  and  resolution. 

'^  Your  conduct  receives  universal  approba- 
tion ;  and  though  I  at  one  time  dreaoed  the 
want  of  money,  yet  that  is  now  over:  tfa«»e, 


who  opposed  the  subscriptiml  at  first,  we  now 
putting  their  hands  to  the  very  bottom  of  their 
pockets,,  and  swear  by  God  you  shall  be  sup- 
ported with  the  last  guinea^we  mtist  htve 
another  general  meeting  in  a  cbapd,  or  some 
lar^e  place,  and  declare  the  pufpose  of  a  sub- 
scription, and  I  think  we  shall  get  plenty  of 
the  needful'/or  thai  and  other  purposes.  Have 

you  read  my  letter  to  lord ?  do  you 

incline  to  try  the  writ  of  error?  what  do  the 
Scotch  lawyers  think  of  it,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  the  legal  knowledge  of  my  ooontry- 
men  ?  I  firmly  believe  that  the  law  is  the 
only  science,  of  which  they  know  nothii^. 

^'  The  king  went  yesterday  to  meet  hi$  par- 
liament"— so  now  we  have  got  no  parlianient 
of  ours,  the  people  of  this  country — ^*  they  sat 
till  six  o'clock  this  morning  i  the  papers  are 
not  out,  but  I  am  told  only  twelve  members 
were  for  peace:  I  am  §;lad  the  minister  hasso 
great  a  m^ority  within  doors  for  the  war, 
and  that  the  people  have  a  greater  minority 
without  doors  against  the  wart  the  swinish 
rogues  had  the  impudence  to  write  <  No  war' 
on  all  the  doors  and  comers  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  they  hsd  even  the 
audacity  to  groan  and  hiss,  while  his  most  sa- 
cred majesty  was  passing  to  and  firom  thsHouse 
— ^nay  I  am  tok),  a  woman,  moved  and  se- 
duced by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and 
traitorously  intending,  &c.  did  in  St  James's 
Park  take  off  her  patten,  and  threw  it  with  all 
her  force  at  his  majesty,  whereby  the  glass  of 
the  state  coach  was  broken,  and  his  majesty 
put  in  fear :  God  save  the  king,  for  if,  arc- 
as  Gerrald  says"-— there  he  leaves  it. 

*^  The  society  is  increasing  raj^dly,  both  in 
spirit  and  in  numbers,  and  the  rich  now  begin 
to  come  among  us,  and  to  sit  down  with  nlea- 
sure  among  the  honest  men  with  the  leatnern 
aprons. 

<<  I  could  write  to  you  strange  tilings,  but  I 
know  not  but  this  may  be  read  by  somebody 
before  it  comes  to  your  hands." 

Gentlemen,  after  this  had  passed,  you  will 
find  that  that  letter  was  written  by  the  Cor- 
responding Society  to  the  Society  tor  Const!* 
tutional  Informatiton  (which  I  first  mentioned 
to  you)  upon  the  37th  of  March  1794,  and  now 
with  your  leave,  I  will  read  a  part  of  it  to 
you  again. 

<<  I  am  directed  by  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  to  transmit  the  folkiwing  lesolu* 
tions  to  the  society  for  Constitiitioniial  Inibr* 
mation."  I  should  tell  you  first,  in  the  order 
of  time,  that  the  society  for  Constitutional 
Information  distinctly  adojpt  that  paper  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  of  the  tOth 
of  January  1794,  as  Iheir  own,  and  order  it  to 
be  entered  upon  their  books;  they  approve  of 
the  manly  sentiments  of  it,  and  they  tiilly  take 
it  to  themselves,  to  ail  intents  and  purposes, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  conjunct  meeting  of  them 
both.  Then,  the  Lcmdon  CorreapmidiDg  So- 
ciety having  held  this*  language  resp^ftinf^ 
the  oenvention,  and  uj^  the  Mth  of  Jatmsiy 
the  Oeaatitiitioaai  Sovaety  hsvingadeptcd  tii» 
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project  of  a  conventUm  stated  in  the  address 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  of  the 
SOtby  and  the  nature  oSf  that  oonTentioo  being 
a  comrention  from  the  affiliated  societies,  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  character  of  a  ron- 
vetUiou  of  the  peopie,  it  would  be  surprising 
indeed  ifthe  convention,  which  they  speak  of 
00  the  97th  of  March,  should  be  a  convention 
of  a  di£Ferent  nature  tram  that  which  they  had 
both  agreed  to  on  the  90th  and  84th  of  Ja. 
Duary— >and  with  that  observation  I  come 
again  to  this  letter  of  the  S7th  of  March. 

<«  I  am  directed  by  the  London  Comspond- 
ing  Society  to  transmit  the  following  resolu- 
tions to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  lofor- 
Biation,  and  to  request  the  sentiments  of  that 
society  respecting  the  important  measures 
which  the  present  juncture  of  afiairs  seems  to 
require.  The  London  Corresponding  Society 
conceives  that  the  moment  i$  arrived'^ — 
thfoughout  the  years  1791,  1793,  and  1795, 
they  thought  it  was  not  arrived— <*  when  a 
full  and  eapiidtdeclaration  is  necessary  from 
all  the  friends -of  freedom— whether  the  late 
illegal  and  unheard-of  prosecutions  and  sen- 
tences shall  determine  us  to  abandon  our 
ttuae,  or  shall  excite  us  to  pursue  a  radical  re- 
form, with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object,  and  with  a  seal  as  distin- 
guished on  our  parts,  as  the  treachery  of 
others  in  the  same  glorious  cause  is  notorious. 
The  society  for  Constitutional  Information  is 
therefore  required  to  determine  whether  or  im> 
tiiey  will  be  ready,  when  called  upon,  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  this  and  other  societies,  to 
obtain  a  £ur  representation  of  the  people, 
whether  they  concur  with  us  in  seeing  the 
necessity  of  a  speedy  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose ofobuining,  in  a  constitutional  and  legal 
method,  a  redress  of  those  grievances  under 
which  we  at  present  labour." 
•  New,  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the 
w<Hiia  **  constitutional  and  legal  method,*' 
these  persons  have  not  much  to  claim  upon 
the  score  of  the  effect  and  force  of  the  words 
'^  anutitutiomal  and  legal  method^**  which  ap- 
pear, through  all  their  transactions  of  the 
years  1792  and  179S,  and  mere  particularly 
tfarottgb  the  transactions  of  1793,  as  they  ap- 

tly  to  the  British  Conventicm,  in  Scotland,  to 
e  tboQf^  consistent  with  the  existence  of  a 
convention  of  such  a  character  as  that  had; 
and,  if  it  was  their  purpose  to  have  a  conven- 
lioto  of  the  people,  by  summonses  to  affiliated 
societies,  that  convenition  to  take  upon  itself 
the  power  of  the  people,  it  is  in  vain  that  they 
talk  of  legal  and  constitutional  methods  :  it 
is  m  vain,  if  the  thing  they  mean  to  do,  and 
the  DMinnerof  dotn^  it,  is  not  legal  or  consti- 
tutioaal. — Upon  this  letter,  1  apprehend,  alitor 
what  has  passed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what 
is  -measit  by  a  convention :  •but  it  is  not  left 
there:  for  in  the  thud  resolution  they  staAe, 
that  ^  there  ought  to  be  immediately  a  roa- 
i  mfike  p^pie  by  delegates"— mark  the 
-*  de|!uled  for  that  purpose  from  the 
^  eocietieB  of  the  friends  cf  inoiom, 


asseiAbled  in  the  various  parts  df  this  nation..'^ 
Then  here  is  a  convention  of  the  same 
character,  of  the  same  name,  and  the  aaane 
omstitution,  as  that  mentioned  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  90th  of  January  1794.  Now,  to 
whom  is  this  proposed  ?  It  is  oroposed  to 
that  Constitutional  Society,  which  nad  adopted 
the  address  of  the  90th  of  January  1794,  and 
wl^ich  had  also  said,  by  approving  that  address, 
that  thev  were  of  opinion  that  redress  was  not 
to  be  obtained  by  the  laws  of  England,  but 
that  they  were  to  have  redress  aj^amst  their 
oppressors,  plunderers,  and  enemies,  by  their 
own  laws-- by  that  sort  of  repreteniation  tf 
the  people^  which  is  formed  by  a  convention  of 
the  people,  summoned  from  those  assodatod 
societies.  Then  what  fbUows  upon  it?— - 
though  the  thing  is  couched  in  phrases  that 
are  a  little  ambiguous,  vet  no  human  being, 
,jud(chig  honestly,  can  doubt  the  naeaning  of 
it ;  It  is,  that  there  shall  bethisconventiott,  to 
act  as  a  convention  of  the  people,  with  the 
power  of  the  people,  having  or  chtiming  all 
eivil  and  political  authority.  The  prisoner  is 
sufficiently  involved  already,  if  such  aconven* 
tion  never  had  been  thought  of;  but  then  the 
two  societies  form  a  committee  of  correspon- 
dence and  oo-operation  for  the  purpose  of 


bringing  together  that  convention,  which  they 
had  saio  was  the  only  mean  by  which  Britona 
could  enjoy  their  liberties,  or  protect  them- 
selves against  the  leg(itimate  ^vemment  of 
the  country,  including  in  it  their  plundt rer s, 
enemies,  and  oppressors. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  lay  this  evidence  be^ 
fore  you,  if  I  stopped  here,  I  should  be  glad 
to  learn  why  this  is  not  a  step  taken  for  the 
execution  of  such  a  purpose  as  I  have  befose 
stated—a  step  taken  for  constituting  a  body^ 
or  a  step  taken  towards  devising  the  means  of 
constituting  a  body  which  was,  like  the  con-* 
vention  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Bamir^, 
to  supersede  the  iegtslature,  %>  depose  the 
king,  to  suffer  him  to  have  no  existonce,  but 
wlm  their  good  will  and  pleasure  would 
allow  him,  against  the  will,  asthe  isoguaee  of 
the  indictment  states  it,  and  in  defiance  otthe 
atflhority  of  the  pariiament— to  depose  the 
kin^-4br,  if  these  people  have  the  tovereigti 
power,  and  they  must  have  the  sovereign 
power  xipon  their  own  prineiples^-thejeingof 
England  cannot  hate  it  in  the  nMumier  in 
which  it  is  vested  in  him  now.  He  was 
bound  to  resist  such  a  projectasthis  -.  he  owed 
it  to  every  good  subject  in  his  country  to 
resist  it— he  was  sworn  to  do  it  by  the  solemn 
obligation  of  his  coronation  oath— you  cannot 
therefore  contemplate  a  case  of  his  acting 
otherwise— the  kin^  being  bound  to  resistance 
for  the  security  of  the  subject,  and  <cir  the 
sake  of  observing  his  oath,  ^r  the  sake  of 
continuing  to  rei^a  according  to  the  terms  of 
that  oath,  accordmg  to  the  statutes  agreed 
upon  in  parliament  assembled,  and  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  same. 

But,  centlemen,  I  do  not  stop  here:  you 
wiU  fexf  also  that  tbeie  was  a  floaeUng  at 
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Chdk  Farm,  the  particulars  of  which  I  will 
.  not  state  farther  than  to  say,  that,  when  they 
art  read,  you  will  see  that  that  meeting  at 
ChaUc  Farm  was  a  step  taken  in  the  farther 
]MOsecution  of  the  functions  of  that  committee 
of  co-operation — ^thatitwasa  measure  taken 
for  the  express  purfH)se  of  trying  the  temper 
of  the  people,  ot  seeing  what  they  could  do  by 
numbers.  That  meetmg  was  held  in  April 
1794,  and  it  is  very  remarkalile  thai  it  apj^ars 
that  there  were  meetings  in  other  parts  of  this 
kingdom ;  more  particularly  it  appears  from  a 
letter,  found  in  the  possession  of  tnis  prisoner, 
that,  as  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  open  air  at 
Chalk  Farm,  so  there  were  meetings  elsewhere 
— it  required  vigilance — it  requirS  the  inter- 
position of  some  strong  hand,  by  pariiament 
or  otherwise,  to  preserve  you  in  the  situation 
in^  which  you  now  are :  if  it  be  the  will  of 
these  persons  that  vou  shall  not  remain  in  it, 
it  is  at  least  the  duly  of  those,  who  are  to 
watch  over  the  country  as  lone  as  it  can  exist, 
that  it  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  any  &ult  of 
theirs :  but  you  will  find  there  were  meetings 
in  the  open  air  at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Hudders- 
field,  Bradford,  Birstal,  and  at  various  other 
places.  This  project  of  a  convention  had 
oeen  communicated  to  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  too  many  of  them  bad  assented 
to  it ;  not  only  assented  to  it,  but  it  will  be 
proved,  that  the  prisoner  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  this  kingdom  (which 
I  will  now  read),  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
this  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  efifect  the  prmect  of  this  British  Conven- 
tion, the  body  of  which  had  been  dissipated, 
but  which  was  still  carrying  on  its  purposes  by 
measures  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
bad  existea  in  this  part  of  the  island. 

You.  will  find  that  the  prisoner  writes  this 
circular  letter  to  all  those  societies;  and  the 
addressing  this  circular  letter  to  all  the  socie- 
ties, shows  that  the  convention  that  was  to  be 
called  was  not  to  be  a  convention  of  the 
people  at  large,  but  a  convention  of  delegates 
summoned  from  those  societies,  to  usurp  the 
diaracter  4>f  ^  a  convention  of  the  people  J* — 
**  The  critical  moment  is  arrived"— mark  the 
difference  of  language;  in  179S  the  time  is  not 
yet  come,  men  are  noi  virtuous  nor  courageous 
enoufh ;  in  1798  they  expected  nothing  from 
parhoment;  in  179S,  tney  expected  every 
Hdngfivm  the  societies  in  due  time;  and  now 
Hhey  assert  that  the  due  time  is  come^  that  the 
J[ulnesscf  time  is  come — ^^  the  critical  4noment 
is  arrived,  and  Britons  must  either  assert  with 
leal  and  firmness  their  claims  to  liberty,  br 
yield  without  resistance  to  the  chains  that 
oiinistenal  usurpation  is  forging  for  them. 
IVill  you  coK>perato  with  us  in  the  only  peac»- 
jible  measure" — a  very  peaceable  measure  a 
convenlbn  of  this  sort  1 — *'  that  now  presents 
itself  with  any  prospect  of  success }  vie  need 
vot  intimate  to  you^  that,  notwithstanding  the 
unparalleM  audacity  of  a  corrupt  and  over- 
bearing fiiction" — now  this  corrupt  and  over- 
heating factioji  is  tbe  KiQg>  Iwoh  9odG  oa^ 


mons  of  Great  Britaia-^  wbieh  at  present 
tramples  OQ  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people;,  our  meetines  cannot  in  England  be 
mterruptod  without  the  previous  adoption  of  a 
convention  bill."    A  convention  bill!->Uus 
shows  the  reason  for  their  resolutions  in  Soot- 
land  about  permanent  sittings,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  another  British  Convention,  ai^  for 
their  language,  which  they  held  upon  tb^ 
SOth  of  January  1794 ;  ^  a  measure  it  is  our 
duty  to  anticipate" — mark  these  words— ^.  our 
duty  to  anticipate,  that  the  ties  of  union  ni^ 
be  more  firmly  drawn,  and  the  sentiments 
and  views  of  the  different  societies  throughout 
the  nation  be  compared" — ^What  was  their 
object  in  this  circular  letter  ?    If,  when  the 
British  Convention  in  Edinburgh  sat,  there 
had  been  a  motion  for  a  convention  biU  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  why,  their  object 
was  then,  we  perceive,  that  of  being  ready  at 
an  hour's  warning;  communicating  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  \p  their  delegates  that 
solemn  resolution,  which  had  been  made  in 
the  British   Convention  upon  the    6th  ot 
November;  they  were  instantly,  before  the 
project  of  such  a  bill  could  in  parliament 
ripen  out  of  notice  of  a  motion  into  a  biU 
once  read,  to  be  assembled  in  Edinburgh  te 
prevent  any  sqch  bill  passing ;  they  soiemnhr 
vowed  to  each  other,  hand  in  hand,  and  stand- 
ing up,  to  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  the 
declaration,  *'  that  the  moment  such  a  bill  ai 
that  was  introduced  into  parliament,  they 
would  resist  it  fit  the  hazard  of  tbeir  lives.*^ 
Then  what  did  thev  mean  in  this  circular 
letter  ?  they  meant  that,  while  as  yet  the  bait 
expectation  of  a  convention  bill  might  exist, 
while,  as  yet,  no  notice  of  such  a  iDotion  was 
given  or  heard  of  in  parliament — that  it  was 
their  duty  to  anticipate  what  parliament  might 
possibly  think  of.    How  to  anticipate  it?— to 
anticipate  it  by  means  of  a  convention  assum- 
ing the  character  of  a  British  Convention  ot 
the  people,  but  delegated  from  these  sodeties^ 
to  sit  not  at  Edinburgh,  but  to  sit  at  a  place» 
as  you  will  find,  which  they  durst  not  name, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  this  project 
with  more  security,  as  you  find  by  this  letter^ 
to  sit  at  a  place  that  was  to  be  kept  secret,  in 
order  that  the  purpose  might  not  be  disap- 
pointed.   **  A  measure,"  they  proceed,  speaic- 
ing  of  a  convention  bill,  ^<  it  is  our  duty  to 
anticipate,  that  tlie  ties  of  union  may  be  more 
firmly  drawn,  and  the  sentiments  and  views 
of  the  differentsocieties  throughout  the  nation 
be  compared,  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power,  so 
as  to  guide  and  direct  the  future  opinions  ot 
the  friends  of  freedom.    Rouse  then  to  one 
exertion  more,  and  let  us  show  our  conscious- 
ness of  this  important  truth;  if  we  are  to  be 
beaten  down  with  threat^  prosecutions,  and 
ill^ai  sentences,  we  are  unworthy,  we  are 
incapable  of  libeiiy;  wemuet^  homeotr^  heex'm 
peditious ;  Hessians  and  Austrians'* — ^here  is 
the  idea  that  came  from  Scotland  again— 
^Vare  alreadv  among  us,  and  if  we  tamely 
submit,  .a  cloud  of  tbe#e  lurmed  hacbarijna 
vmay  shortly  be  poured  i^  upon  us.'^. 
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The  introduction  o^  skk  men  into  this 
country  for  the  hnnnne  purpose  of  giving 
them  thst  air,  which  they  could  not  obtain 
while  on  board  a  ship,  is  made  the  pretext  of 
this  letter  for  stating  that  *^  liessians  and 
Austrtans  are  already  among  us,  and,  if  we 
tamely  submit^  a  cloud  of  these  armed  barba* 
nans  may  be  poured  in  upon  us.  Let  us  form 
tiem  WMiker  Mrkiik  CowvetUian.*'  What  was 
that  convention  ?  they  expressly  state  it  to  be 
•  c0iioni^Mn  efthe  people^  and  a  convention, 
which  is  to  assume  controlling  powers  over 
the  legislature.  **  We  have  a  central  situa- 
tion in  our  view,  which  we  believe  would  be 
most  convenient  for  the  whole  island,  but 
which  we  forbear  to  mention  (entreating  your 
confidence  in  Has  particular)  till  we  have  the 
answer  oP^-^whom  ?— *'  of  the  societies,  with 
which  we  are  in  correspondence/'  What,  is 
that  a  convention  of  tne  people  P  or  of  the 
aodedes  assuming  the  character  of  a  conven* 
lion  of  the  people?  "  Let  us  have  your 
answer  then"— Now,  gWe  me  leave  to  observe 
how  nearly  this  project  was  to  being  carried 
into  effect — ^  Let  us  have  your  answer  then 
by  the  iOth  at  farthest,  earlier,  if  possible, 
whether  vou  approve  of  the  measure,  and  how 
many  delates  ^ou  can  send,  with  the  num- 
ber also,  if  possible,  of  your  societies." 

Gentlemen,  this  will  be  proved  to  you  to 
have  travelled  as  far  as  Strathaven,  to  have 
been  received  there,  and  delegates  to  have 
been  appointed  in  consequence  of  the  solicita- 
tion ;  and  then,  as  in  the  firitish  Convention, 
in  the  noonth  of  November  1793,  this  great 
project  of  calling  together  a  body,  which  was 
lo  put  an  end  finally  to  the  exbtence  of  parlia^ 
ment,  was  to  be  conduct«)d  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee ;  because  its  operations,  itsassemblinjg, 
aod  the  means  which  were  to  be  taken  for  it, 
oould  not  be  committed  to  numbers,  a  secret 
coomiittee  was  then  ^appointed. .  This  letter 
ends — **  for  the  man^ment  of  this  business 
we  have  appointed  a  secret  committee:  you 
will  judge  how  far  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  do 
theaame.^ 

Gentlemen,  the  next  proceeding  were  at 
Chalk  Farm.  In  these  proceedings,  it  appears, 
they  had  sUted  to  the  Society  called  *<  the 
Friends  of  the  People,"  this  measure  of  a 
convention ;  that  measure  the  Friends  of  the 
People  refused  to  agree  in.  You  will  find 
that,  refusineto  agree  in  that  measure^  at  the 
meeting  at  Chalk  Farm,  when  it  was  stated 
that  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
would  not  agree  in  it— indeed,  agree  in  it  they 
could  not — ^you  will  find  what  was  the  recep- 
tion, which  the  communication  of  that  infor- 
mation met  with — an  universal  sroan  from  a 
large  hody  of  men.  amounting,  I  believe,  to  a 
couple  ot  thousand  there  assembled. 

Gentlemen,  this  committee  of  conespon- 
dence  and  co-operation,  you  will  find,  met; 
you  will  find  that  there  is  in  the  hand-writing 
of  the  prisoner,  in  a  very  short  note,  an  ac> 
count  (^  what  was  done  when  they  met;  that 
one  of  the  first  atept  towa]:ds  the  accon^Ush- 


ment  of  their  purposes,  was  a  eommunicatum 
of  the  correspondences  of  the  country  societiea 
to  those  who  were  to  be  the  delegates  of  the 
Constitutional  Society;  but  the  meeting  was' 
broke  up  by  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner 
and  others,  which  has  led,  as  I  before  stated, 
to  this  prosecution. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  before  told  you  that  I 
conceived  it  was  competent  forme,  as  indeed 
I  apprehend  without  question  it  is,  after  prov- 
ing the  conspiracy,  to  show  the  conduct  of  the 
persons,  who  were  parties  in  that  conspiiacy, 
m  furtherance  of  the  coQspirac)r,  when  it  i» 
proved.  You  will  find  that  one  of  the  persons 
who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  20th  of 
January  1794,  and  who  was  a  very  active 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
and  likewise  one  of  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence and  co-operation,  which  I  luive 
alluded  to  as  the  final  act  of  this  business, 
gives  himself  this  account  of  the  transactions 
of  the  20th  of  January  1794,  and  of  other  cir-* 
cumstances :  this  is  Mr.  Tbelwall. 

**  It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  that  at  last 
I  received  a  letter  firom  you ;  it  was  brought 
this  morning  bycitixen  Lee^  and  has  been 
delayed,  I  understand,  this  fortnight  at  Ro- 
therhithe  by  some  accident 

<'  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  mankind 
to  be  surprised,  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to 
be  anj^ry  at  the  abuse  and  misrepresentation 
of  mistaken  men ;  but  I  ^all  endeavour,  as 
I  wish  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  a  man 
whom  I  remember  with  esteem,  to  send  you 
such  printed  documents  as  will  prove,  to  you 
that,  mstead  of  having  deserted  the  cause  of 
liberty,  I  have  redoubled  my  zeal,  and  that 
there  is  not  at  this  time  in  England  a  man 
that  goes  bolder  lengths,  and  exposes  himself 
to  more  danger,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  than 
myself.  I  have  been  for  four  or  five  months 
past  almost  the  sole  labourer  upon  whom  the 
fatigue,  the  danger,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Societies,  the  only 
avowed  Sans  Culottes  in  the  metropolis^  have 
rested ;  and  have  been  otherwise  so  active  in 
the  cause,  as  scarcely  to  have  passed  a  week 
without  threats  and  conspiracies  from  the 
government  and  its  purblind  adherents. 
Ever  since  the  &mous,  or  infamous,  call  it 
which  you  will,  proclamation  of  Novembcnr, 
17  9i,  I  have  been  frequenting  all  public 
meetings  where  any  thin^  could  be  done  or 
expect^,  have  been  urgmg  and  stimulating 
high  and  low,  and  endeavouring  to  rally  and 
encourage  the  friends  of  freedom.  I  have 
been  constantly  sacrificing  interest  and  secu- 
rity, ofifendine  every  personal  advantageous 
connexion,  tiu  ministerialists,  oppositionists, 
and  modereeSy  hate  me  with  equal  cordiality,., 
and,  if  I  may  judge  by  their  conduct^  fea^ 
me  as  much  as  they  hate. 

**  For  these  four  months^  I  have  been  ^ving 
political  lectures  and  printing,  and  appropri- 
ating the  whole  receipts,  till  the  Ustfprtni0;ht, 
to  the  support  of  our  Relegates  tq  the  British 
Conventi9o;  for  the  hist$>ry  of  which  I  must 
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f«f«r  vou  to  ckisen  Talbot,  whom  I  have  not 
seen,  but  whom  I  hope  to  see  beibro  he  leaves 
EnsleAd.'' 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  meetings 
I  have  been  stating  to  you,  and  of  his  lectures : 
then  he  says, 

<'  Adieu.  I  will  collect  together  what  po> 
litical  papers  I  can,  to  send  to  you  when  I 
can  fiM  leisure.  Do  write  to  me;  let  me 
know  something  about  the  state  of  pcriitics  and 
society  in  America.  I  fear  you  are  somewhat 
short  of  the  true  Sans  Culutte  liberty;  that  you 
have  too  much  veneration  for  property,  too 
much  religion,  and  too  much  law.'' 

'*  I  fear  you  are  somewhat  short  of  the  true 
Sans  Culotte  liberty .''  Now,  that  is,  that  you 
kav«  loo  much  veneration  for  property,  too 
much  religion,  and  too  much  law. 

Oenllemen,  having  now  gone  tiirough 
the  written  evidence,  I  am  to  state  to  you 
some  other  dnrcumstancesw  I  have  not  indeed 
srtated  all  the  written  evidence,  because  you 
will  have  written  evidence  laid  before  you  of 
stimulations,  under  singular  pretexts,  to  these 
«0(Aeties,  to  arm  themselves.  You  will  find, 
4br  instance,  that  if  a  debate  happened  in 
ihat  parliament,  where  they  meant  hereafter 
to  suiSfer  no  debate,  aboul  the  Hessians  and 
Hanoverians^  they  cinmbted  among  them 
liaaers,  and  it  wiu  be  bmught  home  to  those 
"wivh  respect  to  whom  it  is  stated,  to  this  effect 
•— <*  The  his  tell  us  we  are  in  danger  of  in> 
>*«sion  from  the  fVench ;  the  outs  tell  us  that 
*we,  are  in  dan^  from  the  Hessians  and  Ha- 
Yioverians :  in  either  case,  we  should  arm  oar- 
flielves.  Get  arms,  and  leans  how  to  use 
ttietn.'' 

You  wtil  likewise  find,  upon  this  part  of 
the  ease,  that^  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Bri- 
tish Convention  in  Edinburgh,  aiW  it  was 
aeen  that  the  hiw  of  this  country  was  strong 
^fvongh  to  beat  down  a  oonspnacy  of  that 
kind,  acting  by  their  mere  naked  numb«3, 
that  it  became  then,  in  their  opinion,  neces- 
sary to  the  accompiishment  of  their  purpose, 
to  act  with  arms. 

Now,  eentlemen,  where  a  j^enend  oonsfM- 
nu:yof  this  sort^  ^^"^"j^  afliliated  societies, 
existed  indeotland,  Shemekl,  Norwich,  Man- 
chester, and  various  parts  of  the  king- 
4iom^  all  aiming  at  the  same  end,  ail  acting 
upon  the  same  principle,  all  involved  in 
the  same  project  of  havine  a  convention 
from  the  different  ports  of  nto  united  king- 
doms, it  is  natural  that  they  should  think  of 
arms:  but,  if  the  eonspiracy  did  not  eiist, 
it  would  seem  a  very  odd  thing  that  it 
should  hanpen  in  fact,  tbai,  in  these  different 
parts  of  the  kinedom,  in  Scotland,  in  She^ 
*neld,  and  in  London,  we  should  find  persona 
frrepartng  arms  of  a  sort,  and  at  a  oeoomi^ 
nation,  which  of  bte  years  we  have  not  hward 
«if  in  this  country ,  except  as  existing  in 'France, 
and  except  as  stated  ui  a  letter  mm  France, 
wfiich  I  have  read  to  you. 

But,  gentlemen,  joa  will  find,  from  the 
tvideacelfanvetooiEbr^aDdindeodit  is  aot 
a 


surprising  that  you  should  so  find— after  I 
shall  teH  you,  that  in  the  pocket  of  ootof  the 
parties  in  this  conspiracy,  and  distributedaho 
in  divisions  in  the  London  Correspondmg  So- 
ciety, were  papers,  importing  that  upon  the 
1st  of  April,  J794,  was  to  be  performed,  *«  The 
Guillotine,  or  George's  Head  in  a  Basket;" 
papers  in  which  the  sacned  person  of  the  kin^ 
is  so  spoken  of,  and  in  which  allordenoT 
men,  under  ludicrous  representations  uf  theoi 
to  their  country,  were  itoontedte  lamp-iron% 
and  to  suspension ;  after  I  shidl  tell  you,  that 
I  am  instructed  that  Mr.  ThelwaJl  could, 
when  retirittff  from  Chalk-farm,  take  a  pot  of 

Cr  in  his  hand,  with  a  knife  take  off  the 
,  and  say,  ^  Thus  I  would  serve  alt 
kings;"  if  you  should  find  such  language 
used,  I  am  persuaded  you  wiU  not  be  surprised 
to  find  pikes  in  the  hands  of  .&C8c  men  sad 
their  associates— to  find  muskets  in  the  hmds 
of  these  men  and  their  associates.  Do  not, 
gentlemen,  let  us  be  misled  by  the  great  doo« 
trine  of  the  Bill  of  Riehts^  that  eveiy  man 
has  a  right  to  aims  lor  his  own  protection— 
he  has  without  question  a  right  to  ooaveoieol 
arms  for  his  own  defence ;  Mt  the  point  be- 
fore a  jury  will  be,  for  what  purpose  had  be 
the  arms?  If  he  attempts  to  say  that  be 
had  them  for  his  own  defence — if  had  be 
them  in  fact  for  a  worse  purpose,  the  attempt 
to  colour  the  fact  makes  the  fiict  moffe  cii- 
mmal. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  yon  will  find  that 
Mr.  Yorke,  in  the  month  of  November  17(^, 
will  be  proved  to  have  been  at  one  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
stating,  that  he  was  going  among  tM  sons  of 
liberty  into  Belgium,  to  bring  into  this  coon* 
try  the  true  friends  of  liberty^  You  will  find 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lonckia  Corres* 
pendmg  Society,  and  constituted  a  delegalef 
of  the  Constitatfonal  Soeiety  to  BcoUand; 
that  ho  has  been  propagatii^  at  Shcffieki  the 
same  doctrine,  as  his  brother  assodafees  were 
ppopa^tinff  in  London  r  that  he  was  there 
directing  the  form  in  which  pikes  sboukl  be 
made,  to  persona  who  were  to  make  mck  m- 
itruntenta;  that  the  peraoasatSheffieldentef 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar;  that  they  inform  him  that  tliese 
pikea  are  made;  that  he  delivers  the  direc- 
tion to  persons  of  the  HkMrresponding  Sode^, 
in  order  that  they  may  furnish  themselves 
with  these  instnunents ;  and  that  they  were 
to  be  furnished  from  Shelfield  to  a  place  here, 
I  think,  the  Parrot,  in  Green  Atbour  alley, 
o^  Smoother  place  in  this  town;  and  that, 
if  the  apprehension  of  these  persona  here,  and 
at  Sheffield,  had  net  put  an  end  to  the  forther 
executkn  of  the  project,  there  woukl  have 
been  a  lar^a  importation  of  these  pikea  into 
this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Gentlemen,  yon  witl  find  tiiat  this  idea  of 
arms  was  carried  farther ;  yoi»  will  find  that, 
for  the  use  of  this  society,  a  plate  with  figures, 
riiowing  the  manner  of  leaming  the  mUitary 
exoMiie^^raseBgiavedby  a  Mr.  WxNPsbjp»  n 
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member  of  ibis  society.  Tou  UnlL  find  tbat 
thei«  Tras  a  military  society  in  Larohethy  andf 
another  m  Turnstile,  Holbom;  they  were 
Small  in  (heir  beginnmgs,  I  admit ;  but  these 
things  must  be  so  in  their  beginnings ;  and 
you  will  find,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
save' to  a  witness  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  a 
mrection  of  whom  to  obtain  pikes  at  Sheffield. 
Mr.  Williams^  another  witness,  who  will  be 
called  to  you,  who  is  a  gun-engraver  in  the 
Tower,  made  muskets  for  the  use  of  these  so- 
cieties in  Lambeth,  and  in  Turnstile,  with  an 
express  protest  that  he  should  not  be  em* 
l^loyed,  unless  he  himself  became  a  member 
of  the  societies.  You  will  find  accordingly 
that  he  did  become  a  member  of  them.  You 
wiH  find  that  they  drilled  at  particular  places. 
Gentlemen,  I  give  you  this  otxtlin^  of  this 
part  of  the  evidence,  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  more  into  the  particulars^  than  to 
give  you  a  genera!  impression  of  the  nature 
of  the  case  which  I  have  to  lay  before  you. 

Yotl  will  likewise  see,  what  is  natural 
enough  to  happen,  when  yoii  find  in  the  book 
of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
tbat  Mr.  Home  Tooke  could  think  of  giving 
notice,  that  he  would  move  **  that  two  books 
should  be  opNene'd,  one  of  them  (bound  in 
black)  in  which  should  be  entered  aU  the 
enorinities  of  those  who  deserve  the  censure ; 
and  in  the  other,  the  merits  of  those  who  de- 
Serve  th«  gratitude  of  the  society."  .  You  will 
not  be  surprised,  if  you  should  find  persons 
in  thes^  affiliated  societies,  of  lower  aescrip<- 
tions,  holding  conversations  about  seizing  the 
most  august  persons  in  the  nation;  it  you 
should  hear  of  their  holding  conversations 
about  the  situation  of  persons  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
could  know  their  persons.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
shall  now  lay  the  testimony  before  you,  sub- 
mitting this  written  evidence  to  you,  calling 
witnesses,  above  all  exception,  to  a  great  part 
of  the  case ;  calling  some  witnesses,  whom  I 
now  avow  to  you,  you  will  find,  were  persoo« 
employed  by  government  to  watch  over  the 
proceedings  of  these  societies,  and  who  there- 
fore became  informed,  in  consequence  of  such 
employment,  of  some  of  their  transactions; 
ana  government  would  have  been  wanting  to 
itseli,  and  would  have  been  wanting  to  a  degree 
of  criminality,  which  no  man  can  describe,  if 
this  country  had  at  this  moment  been  in  the 
state  in  which  it  would  have  been,  if  these 
pikes  had  been  brought  into  actual  exertion. 

At  Sheffield,  indecxly  I  am  told  they  had  got 
to  the  length  of  forming  iron  instruments, 
which  were  to  disable  horse,  which  they  call- 
ed night-cats,  and  which  would  immediately 
insert  themselves  into  the  hoofs  of  horses 
feet.  I  say,  if,  with  these  projects  going  on 
in  the  country,  a  secretary  of  state,  or  any 
other  person  in  the  executive  government, 
had  hesitated  a  moment  to  procure  informa- 
tion^ these  parties  might  have  been  able  to 
put  into  execution  the  project?  they  were  me- 
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ditating,  and  he  would  have  been  answerable 
for  it. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  the  great  province  of  a 
British  jury*  and  God  forbid  these  prisoners 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  reflection, 
that  British  juries  are  able  to  protect  us  all*— 
are  able  to  sift  the  characters  of  witnesses— 
to  determine  what  credit  is  due  to  them— lis- 
tening to  men  of  good  character  without  any 
impression  against  their  evidence—lb tening 
to  men,  such  as  I  have  stajted,  with  a  strong 
impression  against  their  evidence ;  that  im- 
pression, however,  to  be  beat  down  by  the 
concurrent  unsuspicious  testimony  arising 
out  of  the  rest  of  the  case,  if,  upon  the  whole 
vou  shall  find  the  case  to  be  made  out  as  I 
have  stated  it  to  you. 

QentlemeD,  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you,  that 
you  will  likewise  find,  about  the  time  that  thia 
convention  was  talked  of,  that  there  was  a 
new  constitution  firamed  for  the  Correspon- 
ding Society,  in  which  they  speak'  of  a  royaf- 
ist  ks  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country 
; — pf  a  democrate,  as  a  friend  to  the  liberties 
of  his  country;  and  you  will  find,  that,  in  a 
constitution  again  revised,  the  whole  was 
thrown  into  a  scheme,  and  into  a  system, 
which  was  to  add  physical  strength  to  the 
purposes  of  that  convention,  which  was,  I  sub- 
mit to  you,  to  assume  all  civil  and  political  au- 
thority. 

If  you  find  all  these  things,  and,  if  under 
the' direction  of  t)iat  wisdom  that  presides 
here,  with  respect  to  which,  gentlemen,  lei 
me  say  again,  tbat  the  situation  of  this  coun- 
try is  indeed  reduced  to  a  most  miserable  one, 
if  the  respect,  which  is  due  ^o  the  adminis- 
tration  ofthe  law,  is  suffered  to  be  weakened 
in  any  manner,  if  the  respect,  which  is  due  lb 
the  administration  of  the  law,  that  adminis- 
tration, which  perhaps  is  the  best  feature  of 
the  constitution  unaer  which  we  live,  is^  de- 
stroyed, miserable  indeed  must  be  the  situa- 
tion of  your  country !  If  you'  find  under  that 
direction  that  the  case,  bemg  proved  in  fact, 
is  also  made  out  in  law,  you  will  do  that  on 
behalf  of  the  public  which  is  due  to  yourselves, 
to  the  public,  to  your  postenty,.  and  theirs. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if,  after  hearing 
this  case  fully  stated,  and  attempted  to  be 
fully  proved,  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not  proved,  or  you  should  be  finally  of  opi- 
nion tnat  the  offence  is  not  made  out  ac- 
cording to  the  hallowed  interpretation  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  3rd;  I  say  then,  in  the 
conchision,  I  ioin,  firom  my  heart,  in  the 
prayer  which  the  law  makes  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  God  send  the  prisoner  a  safe  deli- 
verance! 

EviDBNCB  rOR  TBS  CSOWIT. 

Mr.  Thmmt  Mmekan  swom.^  Examined  by 
Mr.  Sa»er. 

What  are  you  ?— One  of  his  majesty's  mes- 
sens 


you  at  any  time  go  to  the  House  of  a 
Mr.  Daniel  Adams  ?"— Idid. 
SB 
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.    When  did  you  ffo  to  Mr.  Adain&*s  House*? 
—On  the  1 2th  of  May  last. 
.    Did  you  seize  any  books  or  papers  there  ?— 
Both  books  and  papers. 

What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — I  kept  them 
In  my  own  possession  till  I  had  marked  them 
all. 

Look  at  this  letter,  signed  T.Hardy»Jind 
tell  me  whether  it  is  one  of  the  papers  you 
seized  in  Mr.  Adams's  house  ? — It  is. 

Alexander  GrwU  swom.'-^^idmmed  by  Mr. 
Baaoer. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Tho- 
mas Hardy  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  ^ite  ?— I  have  seen 
bim  write. 

Do  you  know  his  hand- writing  ?-«Ye».    - 
'    Look  at  that  letter,  and  tell  me  whether 
you  believe  it  to  be  the  prisoner's  hand- 
.  writing  ?-*I  never  saw  this  letter,  so  I  cannot 
say. 

Do  youor  not  believe  it  to  be  Ms  hand-wnt- 
hig? — I  cannot  take  my  oath  to  it 

I  am  not  asking  .you  to  say  certainly^  but 
according  to  the  best  of  your  belief  is  that 
his  hano-writing  ? — I  cannot  take  upon  me 
to  swear  that  it  is  his  hand- writing. 

You  are  not  asked  to  swear  that  it  is  his 
hand-writing,  but  whether  you  believe  it  to 
be  his  hand-writing  ? — ^I  believe  it  to  be  his 
.handy  but  I  cannot  swear  it 

prhe  letter  read:] 
**To  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information. 

'« March  27,  izg*. 
^'  Citizen ; — I  am  directed  by  the  London 
.Corresponding  Society  to  transmit  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  to  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  and  to  re()uest  the  senti- 
ments of  that  society  respecting  the  impor- 
tint  measures  which  the  present  juncture  of 
afiairs  seems  to  require.  The  London  Cor- 
responding Society  conceives  that  the  moment 
as  arrived  when  a  full  and  ejtplicit  declaration 
is  necessary  from  all  the  friends  of  freedom, 
whether  the  late  illeg^  and  unheard-of  pro- 
secutions and  sentences  shall  determine  us  to 
abandon  our  cause,  or  shall  excite  us  to  pur- 
sue a  radical  reform  with  an  ardour  propor- 
tioned to  the  ma^Ltiide  of  the  object,  and 
.with  a  zeal  as  distinguished  on  our  parts  as 
the  treachery  of  others  in  the  same  glorious 
cause  is  notorious ;  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information  is  tlierefore  required  to  de- 
termine whether  or  no  they  will  be  r^uly, 
when  called  upon,. to  act  in  conjunction  with 
this  and  other  societies,  to  obtain  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people ;  whether  they  concur 
with  us  in  seeins  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
convention,  for  ue  purpose  of  obtaining,  in  a 
constitutional  and  leeal  method,  a  redress  of 
those  grievances  under  which  we  at  present 
labour,  and  which  can  only  be  effectually  re- 
moved by  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
peQf>le  01  Great  Britain.    Th£  Loudon  Cor- 


resfionding.  Society  cannot  but  remind  tbeir 
friends,,  that  the  present  crisis  demands  all 
the  prudence,  unanimity,  and  vigour,  that 
ever  was  or  can  be  exerted  by  men  and  Ba- 
tons; nor  do  they  doubt  but  that  manly 
firmness  and  consistency  will  finally,,  ana, 
they  believe,,  shortly  terminate  in  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  all  tbeir  wishes.  I  am,  fel- 
low citizen  (in  my  humble  measure)  a 
friend  to  the  rights  of  nytn, 

"  T.  HABDr,.Secietary« 

^  Resolved  unanimously^  1.  That,  dear  as 
justice  and  liberty  are  to  Britons,  y<;t  tiie  va^- 
lue  of  them  is  comparatively  smaJl  without  a 
dependence  on  their  permanency,  and  tbem 
can  be  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  any 
right  but  in  eq^al  laws. 

"  2.  That  eq.ual  laws  can  never  be  expected 
but  by  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  tbs  peo- 
ple ;  to  obtain  which,  in  the  way  pointed  out  by 
Uie  constitution,  has  been  and  is  the  sole  object 
of  this  society ;.  for  this  we  are  ready  to  hazard 
every  thing,  and  never  but  with  our  lives  will 
we  relinquish  an  object  which  involves  the 
happiness,  or  even  the  political  existence,  of 
oursehres  and  posterity. 

**3,  That  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  this 
societv,  that  to  secure  ourselves  from  future 
illegal  and  scandalous  prosecutions;  to  pre* 
vent  a  repetition  of  wicked  and  unjust  se&> 
tences,  and  to  recall  those  wise  and  wholesome 
laws  that  have  been  wrested  from  us,  and  of 
which  scarcely  &  vestige  remains,  there  ought 
to  be  immediately  a  convention  of  the  people, 
by  delegates  depuled  for  that  purpose  from 
the  difierent  societiea  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom, assembled  in  the  various  parts  of  this 
nation,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  pub- 
lic to  pursue  ever^  leeal  method  speedily  to 
accomplbh  so  desirame  a  purpose. 

'♦•Postscript  I  have  to  inform  you^  that  a 
general  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  holdea 
on  Monday  the  Uth  of  April,  the  place  to  be 
announced  by  public  advertisemenC 

Mr.  JoA»  Gurnell  sworn.— Examoded  by  Mr. 
Bower. 

Tou  are,  I  believe^  one  of  his  mi^esty'^ 
messengers  ^Yes. 

Did  you  at  any  time,  and  when,  go  to  tba 
House  of  Mr.  Hardy? — ^I  went  witn  a*wa^ 
rant  from  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  IStb 
of  May  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  seize  any  papers  or  books  there  >— 
We  seized  some  papers  in  a  back  room  he- 
hind  his  shop. 

Did  you  mark  the  papers  you  bad  seised? 
— ^Yes. 

Is  this  one  of  the  papers  yoa  sdsed?"- 
Yes. 

To  Alexander  Grata.— Is  this  the  prisoner's 
hand-writing?— This  paper  is  various  from 
the  last ;  there  is  a  difference  in  them. 

Do  }[ou  believe  it  his  hand-writiog  ?— I  yn 
of  opinion  it  is  his  hand-writing;  but  I  cannot 
swear  that  it  is. 
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]The  paper  read] 

**  Friday,  ApriU,  17Q4. 
^<  A  conference  with  tbe  Society  for  Con- 
-Btitutional  iDfonnation, —  present,  Daniel 
Adanasy  secretaiy,  Mr.  Kyq,  Mr.  Holcroft, 
Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Wardle,  and  Mr.  Sharp. 
From  theCovresponding  Society,— Mr.  Moore 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Lovett,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  Mr.  Thelwall,  and  Mr.  Hardy,  se- 
cretary.— ^A  motion  for  comrounkating  to  tbe 
eommittec  the  letters  of  communication  from 
tlie  societies  in  the  country  to  the  London 
Corresponding  Society;  resolved^  that  the 
Relegates  be  requested  tocomroumcate  all  tlie 
information  they  can  at  the  next  meeting,  re- 
lative to  the  state  of  the  different  societies 
associated  for  obtaining  a  &ir  representation 
of  the  people.  Adjourned  to  Monday  even- 
ing, No  S,  Beaufort-buUdiugs,  in  the  Strand.^ 

is  there  any  thing  struck  out? 

Mr.  SkeUan, — Robinson's  coffee-house  b 
struck  out,  and  No.  9,  Beaufort- buildings  is 
ioserted  in  a  different  band. 
.  Mr.  MacUan.-^!  found  ibis  letter  at  Mr. 
Adams's. 

Alexander  Grant  said  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  prisoner's  hand-writing. 

^  To  citizen  Adams,  secretary  to  the  Society 
for  ConstitQtionaii  Information. 

*<  April  the  lOth,  1794. 

^  I  am  ordered  by  the  committee  of  dele- 
gates of  the  X/)ndon  Corresponding  Society 
to  inform  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation, that  they  approve  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  committee  of  conference. 

**  Therefore  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety have  chosen  (five  persons)  to  put  in 
practice  immediately  the  second  and  third  re- 
solutions of  the  committee.'' 

Mr.  Bower. — My  lord,  we  read  4hese  two 
papers  for  the  sake  of  bringing  these  parties 
together  4  now  I  shall  produce  the  papers 
found  in  the  prisoner's  custody. 

Mr.  John  Gumell,-^!  found  this -paper  in 
the  prisoner's  bouse. 

Alexander  Grant  sud  he  Mieved  it  to  be 
the  prisoner's  hand-writing. 

[The  paper  read.] 
**  A  parliamentary  reform  is  that  which 
of  all  iOther  things,  in  our  opinion,  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  public.  We  are  more 
afedmore  convinced,  by  every  day's  experi- 
ence, that  the  restorii:^  the  right  of  voting 
universally  to  every  man,  not  incapacitalea 
by  nature,  for  want  of  reason,  or  by  law  for 
the  commission  of  crimes  (together  with  an- 
nua) elections)  is  the  only  reform  that  can  be 
efiectual  and  permanent.  As  Providence  has 
kindly  furnished  men  in  every  station  with 
faculties  necessary  for  judging;  of  what  cqUp- 
cems  themselves,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
the  multitude  should  suffer  a  few,  with  no 
better  intellects  than  their  own,  to  usukp  tbe 
important  power 4>f  governing  them  without' 
conCioL       , . 
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^  '^t  has  has  been  a  long  and  Tery  kist  com- 
phunt,  that  a  very  great  migority  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  this  countiy  are  not  represented  in  par- 
liament ;  that  the  m^ority  of  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  whole  nation  are  chosen  bv  a 
number  of  voters  not  exceeding  twetve  tfum* 
sand.  Many  large  and  populous  towns  have 
not  a  single  vote  for  a  representative,  such  as 
Birmingham,  containing  about  40,000  inha- 
bitants, Manchester  above  30,000,  Leeds 
above  20,000,  besides  Sheffield,  Bradford, 
Wolverhampton,  HaHfex,  &c.  '&c. 

^Let  us  look  at  the  metropolis,  and  see 
what  a  great  majoriQr  of  the  innabitants  have 
not  a  single  vote.  Those  facts  are  solid  evi-' 
dences,  therefore  need  no  comment.  The 
views  and  intentions  of  this  society  are  to  coP 
lect  rbe  opinion  and  know  the  determinatien 
(as  far  as  possible)  of  the  .unrepresented  of  the 
people.  Thev  certainly  are  the  persons  most 
aggrieved,  and  have  the  greatest  right  to  come 
forward  lihe  men,  and  say-— Give  us  oua' 
Rights  ;  and,  if  they  arc  united  and  firm, 
where  or  who  are  they  that  dare  oppose 
them  in  their  determinations? 

-**  From  these  considerations  we  have  come' 
to  the  following  RESOLUTIONS : 

'**  1.  That  a  society  be  instituted  under  the 
title  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  foi*  restor- 
ing the  right  of  the  unrepresented  people  of 
Great  Britain. 

<<  9.  That  each  member  shall  p)iy  at  least 
one  penny  per  week  towards  tbe  expense  cf' 
the  society. 

<^  3.  That  as  soon  as  twenty  members  sbaH 
be  associated,  a  general  meeting  shall  be  call- 
ed, at  which  the  laws  and  regulations  neces- 
sary for  the  Eood  government  of  the  socie^ 
shall  be  estaBlishcSl.  and  such  officers  appoint-' 
ed  as  may  be  thought  necessary .«-[rAM  reio- 
UUian  was  ttruck  on/.] 

**  4.  That  a  committee  be  appomted  k> 
correspond  with  any  and  every  society  tb«t 
may  be  formed  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  the  objects  of  this  society. 

^  5.  That  no  person  shall  be  proposed  to  be 
a  member  of  this  society  (af^er  the  first  gene- 
ral-meeting)  unless  he  be  recommended  by'* 
one  member,  and  the  proposal  seconded  by 
another. — [Viit  rendution  was  ttruck  outJ] 

**6.  ThA-each  member's  name  and  place 
of  abode  be  entered  regularly  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose. 

*<  7.  Ihat  all  proceedings  of  the  society  and* 
its  committee  be  fairly  transcribed  into  pro*, 
per  books  for  that  purpose,  by  the  secretary, 
from  the  rough  minutes,  against  the  next 
nfeetingof  the  society  and  committee. 

^*  8.  That  no  one  be  admitted  a  member 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  any 
who  has  not  resided  in  Great  Britain  for  one 
year." 

Mr.  SAe/toa.— This  follows  in  another  hand. 

**  The  society  divided  into  dozens,  not  to 
exceed  twenty.  New  members,  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  each  division  of  the  society  by  ». 
majority.    When  seven  members  are  present^i ' 
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\tbe  delegate  and  chairman  of  the  dlvifflon  to 
he  necessarily  one  of  the  electors." 

'  Mr.  Edward  Lauzun  Sworn — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gurrow, 

\  You  arc  a  king's  messenger? — One  of  his 
oiajesty's  extraordinary  messengers. 

Did  you  go  to  the  house  of  the  pri»«iner  ? — 
♦  es. 

When?— On  the  12th  of  M^y. 

Did  you  seize  any  papers? — ^Yes;  a  vast 
duantity  of  papers.  I  parked  every  ooe  of 
the  papers. 

Look  at  that  letter ;  did  you  find  that  in 
the  house  of  the  prisoner  ?— f  did. 

Alexander  Grant  said,  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  prisoner's  haad^writing. 

Copy  qf    a  ktter  to  Mf.    Buchan^  at 
^inhurgh. 

-"  Sir^— I  an  directed  by  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society  to  send  a/ew  copies  of  their 
address  and  resolutions  to  the  Society  for  a  Re- 
form  of  Parliamentary  Representation  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  likewise  I  have  to  inform  you  of  their 
wish  to  enter  into  correspondence^  and  be  in 
close  connexion  with  your  society :  as  our  cause 
is  one,  our  sentiments  ought  to  be  kpown  to 
each  other,  and  act  with  one  heart  ia^a  matter 
of  such  vast  importance.  We  began  this  so- 
ciety last  January;  and,  since  we  published 
our  declaration  and  resolutions,  >ve  have  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  number  ^  respecta^ 
bilitv,  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
dividing  into  different  companies  to  meet  at 
seoarate  houses,  and  each  division  sends  a 
deleeate  to  meet  as  a  comnjittee,  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  whole  society.  The  in- 
dorsed papers  will  inform  you  more  fuily  of 
the  principles  we  set  out  upon.  Be  so  good 
as  to  deliver  them  to  the  president  or  secre- 
tary of  your  society.  As  I  know  y^  to  be  a 
fri^d  of  freedom,  you  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote aunion  between  the  two  societies;  for, 
by  uniting  together,  we  shall  become  stronger, 
and  a  three-foW  cord  is  not  easily  broken.--! 
am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  most  humble 
Servant,  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary. 

*  Aug^st  the  20th,  1792." 

Mr.  Lfluaiw.— This.is  oae  of  the  papers  I 
seized  at  the  prisoner's. 

Alexander  Grant  said  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  prisoner's  liaod-writijog. 

**  Mr.    Samuel    Jackson,    secretary,  jto  the 
Manchester  Constitutional  Society, 

«  Sir;— The  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety has  thb  day  directed  me  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  14th  of  May, 
aod  to  return  their  thanks  to  the  Manchester 
Constitutional  Society,  for  the  readiness  they 
express  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  us, 
a«  also  for  the  book  of  rules,  &c.  that  ac- 
cwBpanied  your  letter.  We  shoukl  not  so 
long  have  delayed  profiting  by  their  condes- 
c^Bflion,  had  any  thmg  worthy  communication 
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occurred ;  the  £rst  ^l^der  opportunity  that 
offers  we  eagerly  seize,  ^uid  beg  your  accept, 
ance  of  the  enclosed  dozen  copies  of  an  ad- 
dress  to  the  public,  which  we  hope  will  meet 
your  approbation. 

^  I  have  the  piea^ire  of  infomiing  yoa  that 
olir  society  increases  daily,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple in  generd  begin  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  deep  rooted  prejudices,  the  public  tniud 
attends  more  calmly  and  attentively  new  than 
formerly  to  proposals  for  a  parhamentary  re- 
form; most  men  see  the  necessity  of  it,  but 
unfortunately,  many  are  yet  over-cautioos  in 
^gagiiig  their  assistance  towards  it;  however, 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  partial 
interest  will  soon  give  way  to  public  gooj*— 
I  am  with  great  respect,  your  very  humble 
servant,  Tbovas  fiUftDY,  secretary. 

**  September  4th,  irM." 

Indorsed  «  Copy  of  a  letter  to  Manchester, 
Sep.  4,  1792." 

Mr.  Latt;run.— This  is  one  of  the  papers  I 
found  in  the  house  of  the  prisoner. 

Alexander  Grant  said  ne  believed  it  to  be 
the  prisoner's  b^Lnd^-writing. 

[The  Letter  read.] 
Indorsed  "  Copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Favcll, 
chairman  of  tlie  Borough  Society,  August 
23,  1792."  • 

<^Mr.  Favell,  chairman  to  the  trough  So- 
4ciety  of  the  Friends  pf  the  People. 

^  Sir ;— The  JLiondon  Corresponding  Society 
herewith  transmits  to  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  50  copies  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  ftitain 
on  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  reform. 

^  We  were  in  hopes  that,  as  both  our  societies 
profess  to  have  the  same  object  in  view,  the 
delegates  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  would, 
by  visiting  our  committee,  as  agreed  upon  in 
our  )ast  visit  to  them,  have  kept  up  an  advan- 
tageous intercourse  of  the  two  societies,  and 
strengthj&ned  the  common  cause  by  a  closer 
union,  and  freer  communication  of  our  mutual 
endeavomrs.  We  aTe,  however,  inclined  to 
hope  their  absence  has  not  proceeded  from 
any  relaxation  of  zeal  towards  the  public  good, 
nor  of  diminution  of  friendship  towaras  a 
society  in  whose  name  we  have  the  pleasure 
Of  slibcribing  ourselves,  dear  sir,  your  sin- 
cere friends  ^nd  well-wisher, 

M.  Margarot,  chairman. 
**  T.  Haadt,  secretary. 
«  No.  9.  Piccadilly, 

August  23,  1792." 

Alexander  Grant  shewn  another  pftper^  said 
he  believed  it  to  be  jtbe  hand-writing  «!*  the 
prisoner,  23d  August^  1792. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  Major  Cartwright,  chair- 
man of  the  London  Constitutional  So- 
ciety August  23,  1792. 

^*  Major  Cartwright, Chairmanof  the  London 
Constitutional  Society,  * 
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« Sir  ;-4ahofW6  that  our  zeal  for  the  ad- 
Tincement  of  the  cause  of  freedom  will,  with 
the  iHibUc,  ia  some  measure,  cminter-balance 
\l)c  wank  of  meri^  in  the  inclose^  productron^ 
iit  London  Corresponding  Society  takes  Ihe 
Mberty  of  transmitting  to  the  Society  for  Con- 
stiliUooal  Infonnatioa  a  few  copies  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  reform. 

^  If  it  is  found  to  contain  nothing  repugnant 
to  sound  reason  or  justice,  if  it  may  any  wa^s 
tend  to  accelerate  a  radieal  r  efbrm,  and  if  it  is 
so  foitunate  as  to  meet  tl>e  approbatf  on  of  the 
London  Constitutional  Society^  our  hoaest, 
tlwHih  ieeble,  endeavours,  we  ahall  Aotif» 
amply  rewarded. 

"  With  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  havis 
the  honour  to  be,  for  Ihe  Committee  of  the 
Loodoa  Corresponding  Society,  sir,  your  very 
bumble  servant, 

*^  M.  Maiub4«ot»  chairman. 
"  T,  HAa»Y,  secure  tary, 

«No.9,Picca<1illy, 
Thursday  S3d  Aug.  UM." 

.  Indorsed  **  Copy  of  a  letter  to  major  Cart* 
Wright,  chatrniaa  of  the  London  (5onstitu-> 
tional  Society." 

Mr.  Bower.— We  wHl  tiDw  read  the  Ad^ 
dress.  s 

iMUMun.'^l  found  this  paper  in  the  piri- 
soner's  house. 

[It  is  read] 

''The  London  Corresponding  Society *8  Ad- 
dress and  Resolutions  of  the  84th  of  May, 
1799;  reprinted  and  distributed  gratis. 

,  **  Assured  that  man,  individual  man,  may 
justly  ciMm  liberty  as  his  birthright,  we  na- 
tunily  conclude  that,  as  a  member  of  society, 
it  beoNnes  his  indispensable  duty  to  preserve 
inviolate  that  liberty  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  citiiens,  and  of  his  and  their  posterity. 
"  For,  as  io  associatingi  he  gave  up  certain 
of  hit  rights,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession 
of  the  remainder,  and  vokuUariiy  Yielded  up 
only  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  seoeral 
9o<x|--eo  he  may  not  barter  away  the  llbertiea 
j»f  bis  posterity,  nor  desert  the  common  cause 
^ytamefy  and  tupingfy  suffering  to  be  pur- 
loined from  the  people  of  whom  he  mukes  a 
psrt,  their  natural  and  unalienable  RinaTs  of 
AEsisTARcs  TO  opPRBssioM,  and  of  SHAaiVC 

IX   THE    OOVEUilCEaT    OP    TUtIB     COUNTBY  ; 

witbout  the  iiiU  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
vnich  nioiiTs,  no  man  can  with  truth  call 
hiokself  or  hia  country  free. 

**  Yet  of  late,  the  very  men  who  have  daiwl 
to  oppreaa  the  nation,  have  also  dared  to  ad- 
yance,  that  mil  reiktance  to  their  oppression  is 
^el;  while  on  the  other  hand,  praod  or 
KttCE,  auctioned  by  custom  and  blind  aub- 
nussion,  haa  withdrawn,  and  now  withholds, 
from  a  very  great  ra^jontv  of  the  tax<4M^ing, 
^dustrioua,  and  vaeful  mhahitanu  of  Great 
antattt,  the  mght  of  duunng  in  the  gQFeai> 


mcnt  of  ihmr  own  oonuDaonwealth^  add  m 
the  management  of  their  own  iinteresls. 

*<  Tkefew  who  are  now  permitJted  to  elect  re- 
presentaUyes,and  those  who  are  chosen  l^  this 
small  number  of  electors,  disgrace  the  countiY  at 
lareeby  buying  and  selling  voles,  by  corrupfing 
ana  being  corrupted — the  former  by  their 
behaviour  at  elections,  and  the  latter  by  their 
conduct  in  the  senate — more  than  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  the  natioIi  is  uNREPaEssMTiD^ 
and  that  the  preb&dt  sitstev  is  totaily 
uNcoNSTirvTiovAL-^if.by.  the  word  conslitu* 
tion,  any  thing  is  meant. 

'*  Koused  at  last  .from  their  torpcMr,  and 
easer  to  remedy  the  evil,-» various,  numerous^ 
and  respectable  societies  have  been  formed 
by  the  people,  in  different  parts  of  the  king# 
dom,  several  have  also  arisen  in  the  metro* 
polls;  and  amon^  them  the  London  Corrts- 
ponding  Society,  with  modesty^  but  with  firm* 
ness,  claim  the  attention  of  their  country  to 
the  foUowing  resolutions  t 

^  Resolved, 

'^  I.  That  every  individual  has  a  right  to 
ahare  in  the  government  of  that  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member-^unlese  incapacitated. 

**  II.  That  nothing  but  nonage,  privat'ion 
of  reason,  or  an  offence  aj|;ainst  the  general 
laws  of  society,  can  incapacitate  him. 

''  III.  Thet  it  is  no  Jess  the  right  than  the 
DUTY  of  every  citizen  to  keep  a  watchful  eve 
on  the  government  of  his  country,  that  the  - 
laws  by  bein^  multiplied  do  not  degenerate 
into  oppression;  and  that  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  government,  do  not  sub* 
stitute  private  interest  for  public  adwMtagt. 

<'  IV.  That  the  people  of  Gieat  Britain 
are  not  effectually  represented  in  parliament. 

<<  V.  That  in  consequence  of  a  pariialfMn* 
equal^  and  therefore  inadiquute  repretenlttion^ 
together  with  the  corrupt  method  in  which 
representatives  are  elected ;  oppmffriw  loxer^ 
unjust  laws,  rUtrictions  of  liberty,  and  tsmtiug 
^ths  public  ^noney,  have  ensued. 

^<  VL  That  the  only  remedy  to  those  evils, 
is  a  fair,  e^ual,  and  impartial  repretentation 
of  the  people  in  parliament. 

**  VII.  That  a  (air,  equal,  and  impartial  re- 
presentation xan  never  take  place  uatill  mil 
partial  privileges  ate  abolishea. 

**  VIII.  That  this  society  do  express  their 
abhorrence  of  tumult  and  violenee — aiming 
at  reform^  not  anarchv— reason,  firmneu4 
and  unanimity,  arc  the  only  arms  they 
themselves  will  employ,  or  pers«iade  their 
follow  citizens  to  exert,  against  abuse  of 
vowsii.--^igned  by  order  of  the  committee, 
"  T.  Hardy^  secrrtary. 

**  April  fid,  1798." 

**  The  London  Corresponding  Society  to  the 
Nation  at  large. 

^  Whereas  it  is  notorious,  that  very  nu- 
merous, burthensome,  and  unnecessary  taxes 
are  laid  on  the  persons  and  families  of  us 
and  otlMi8y  the  industrious  inhabitants  of 
QieatfintainyAtt  exceedingly  freat  majority 
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of  whom  are,  notwithstanding,  exckided 
from  all  representation  in  parliament. 
•  *^  And  as  upon  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
this  grievance,  which  is  at  once  an  obstruc- 
tion to  our  industry,  and  diminution  of  oiir 
property,  we  find  that  the  constitution  of  our 
country  (which  was  purchased  for  us  at  the 
expense 'of  the  lives  of  our  ancestors)  has,  by 
the  violence  and  intrigue  of  criminal  and  de- 
signing men,  been  injured  and  undermined 
in  its  most  essential  and  important  parts :  but 
particularly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
the  whole  of  the  supposed  representation  of 
the  people  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
usurped  power,  arising  either  from  abuses  in 
the  mode  of  election  and  duration  of  parlia- 
ments, or  from  a  corrupt  property  in  certain 
decayed  corporations,  by  means  of  which  the 
liberties  of  this  nation  are  basely  bartered 
awa^  for  the  private  profit  of  members  of 
parliament. 

**  And  as  it  further  appears  to  us,  that  until 
this  source  of  corruption  shall  be  cleansed  hy 
the  information,  perseverance,  firmness,  and 
union  of  the  people  at  large,  we  are  robbed 
of  the  inheritance  so  acquired  for  us  by  our 
forefathers:  and  that  our  taxes,  instead  of 
being  lessened,  will  go  on  increasing:  inas- 
much as  they  will  furnish  more  bribes,  pliaces, 
and  pensions  to  our  minister  and  members  of 
parliament. 

^  It  being  resolved  by  us,  the  members  of 
this  society,  to  unite  ourselves  into  one  firm 
and  permanent  body,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming ourselves  and  others  of  the  exact  state 
of  the  present  parliamentary  representation — 
for  obtaining  a  peaceful  but  adequate  remedy 
to  this  intolerable  grievance — and  for  corres- 
ponding and  co-operating  with  other  societies 
united  for  the  same  objects,  the  following 
regulations  for  the  internal  order  and  govern- 
ment of  our  society,  have  been  unanimously 
adopted: 

"  First.  That  eveiy  person,  before  he  is 
admitted,  shall  be  proposed  bjr  two  membets, 
and  shall  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the 
three  following  questions^  viz. 

*^  Question  I.  Are  you  convinced  that  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  this  country 
is  at  present  inadequate  and  imperfect  f 

"  Q.  II.  Are  you  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
the  welfare  of  these  kingdoms  requires  that 
ePery  person  of  adult  years^  in  possetsion  of  Ids 
reason f  and  not  incapacitated  by  crimes,  should 
have  a  9eteJor  a  member  of  parliament  f 

''  Q.  HI.  Will  you  endeavour,  by  all  jw- 
tijiable  means,  to  promote  such  reformation  in 
parliament  f 

<'  Secondly.  That  the  whole  body  shall  go 
uoder  one  common  name  of  the  London  C^ 
responding  Society,  united  for  the  reform  of 
parliamentary  represenfation, 

^Thirdly.  That  for  the  more  easy  and 
orderly-proceeding  of  the  society,  it  be  sepa^ 
rated  mio  as  many  divisions  as  there  ^all  be 
thirty  members  to  make  up  the  number  re- 
quisi|«  lor  web  diyiaion«   And  that  no  divi-> , 
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sion  shall  divide  again,  121  it  amooiit  to 
double  such  number  of  members ;  at  wbtd 
time  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  committee 
of  delegates  hereafter  mentioned,  by  the  the* 
delegttes  of  such  division. 

^  Fourthly.  That  each  division  shall  meet 
weekly,  on  any  evening  fTbursds^  excepted 
at  some  house  to  be  chosen  by  themselves, 
and  appoint  a  dhairman  for  the  good  order 
therecf;  and  also  shalil  name  a  ^legate  u 
hereafler  mentkmed. 

<<  Fifthly.  That  each  member  shall  pay  tt 
the  secretary^of  his  division  one  penny  per 
week,  or  one  shilling  and  a  penny  per  qtuurter; 
which  shall  be  credited  to  tkte  account  of 
such  member  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose.  That  all  money  so  paid  shall  be 
transmitted  monthly,  by  the  delegate  of  such 
division,  to  the  treasurer,  who  is  to  aecoont 
.with  the.  body  of  delegates  for  the  lame,  oa* 
the  -four  usual  quarter-days. 

**  Sixthly.  That  the  sums  so  paid  to  the 
said  treasurer  shall  form  one  common  stock, 
to  be  applied  by  'the  said  dele^^s  in  the 
postage  of  letters,  in  stationary,  and  in  prinl- 
mg  such  matters  as  may  be  good  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  society.  But  that  before  any' 
expense  whatever  shall  be  incurred,  the  saw 
delegates  shall  inquire  of  the  treasurer  what 
balance  he  has  in  nand. 

^*  Seventhly.  That  the  delegates  sd  ap- 
pointed  shall  meet  on  Thursday  in  eveiy 
week,  and  shall  continue  in  office  for  three 
months;  subject,  however,  to  be  recalled  or 
superseded  by  their  several  divisions  bef<^ 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  thought  neces- 
sary. That  being  assembled^  they  snail  name 
a  chairman  and  secretary,  who  shall  both 
sign  all  the  publicacts-of  the  society. 

<"  Eighthly.  That  such  delegates  so  as- 
sembled, shall  in  the  first  place  communicate 
the  wishes  of  their  several  divisions,  relative 
to  any  objects  of  the  society.  That  they  sbali 
be  autlK>rized  to  answer  any  corre8pondenc& 
which  may  require  immediate  attention ;  and 
afterwards,  that  each  delegate  shall  report  the 
same  to  his  respective  division.  Also,  that 
the^  ehaH  consiaer  of  the  general  state  of  the 
society :  but  shall  ^on  no  account  publish  any 
new  principle,  or  set  of  principles,  until  the 
same  shall  be  approved  by  a  msjoritv  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  society  at  large. 

^<  Ninthly.  That  it  shall  be  necessary  tor 
two-thirds  of  the  said  delegates  to  foim  a 
committee  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  An^ 

<«Tenthly.  That  these  resolutions  and 
regulations  be  printed  for  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  that  a  copy  be  given  to  each 
memto*  on  his  admission. 

^  Maurice  MAacABOT,  chairmaB. 
«  Thomas  Haebt,  secretary." 

^^Forasnuich  as  it  is  possible  that  the 
grounds  of  our  complaint  may  be  denied,  and 
that  our  views  and  principles  naay  be  misre- 
presented, we  desire  that  every  one  will  seri- 
ously consider  and  treasure  in  his  memory 
the  state  of  scai^bloua  facta  which  foUow.-- 
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JmX  him  then  ask  himself,  whether  it  be  the 
part  of  a  good  citizen  to  sit  quiet  under  such 
abuses,  which  have  not  oni^  increased,  but 
are  at  this  moment  increasmg;  and  which 
ought  therefore  to  be  remedied  without  delay. 
<<  Till  the  reign  of  Henry  6th  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  inhabitant  of  a  county  to 
hivc  a  freehold  estate  of  40s.  a  year,  in  order 
to  vote  for  the  representative  of  his  counW. 
But  the  statute  of  that  kins,  passed  in  tne 
year  1429,  under  pretence  of  preventing  dis* 
putes  at  elections,  roost  unjustlj^  deprived  a 

rt  part  of  the  commons  of  this  nation  of 
lizht  of  consenting  to  those  taxes  which, 
.itotwi&standing,  they  were  compelled  to 
my,  just  as  if  such  right  had  not  been  taken 
nom  them. 

**  Till  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  is  was  not 
oecessary  for  the  inhabitant  of  a  county  to 
have  6001.  a  ^ear,  freehold  or  copyhold  estate, 
in  order  to  hia  being  elected  the  representa- 
tive of  his  county.  But  the  statute  of  that 
queen,  passed  in  the  year  1710,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  freedom  oi  parliament,  excluded 
til  persona  not  possessed  of  such  a  property 
from  our  representation,  whatever  be  their 
priQpples,  their  abilities,  or  their  integrity. 

^  Tdi  the  reign  of  William  Srd  parliaments 
were  of  right  to  be  called  once  a  year,  or  of- 
tener  if  need  be.  But  the  statute  of  that  king, 
passed  in  the  year  1694,  under  pretence  of 
calling  them  more  frequently,  enacted,  that 
they  should  be  holden  once  in  three  years  at 
the  least. 

**  Till  the  reign  of  George  1st,  parliaments 
were  therefore  of  three  years  duration.  But 
the  statute  of  that  kidg,  passed  in  the  year 
1^15,  under  pretence  of  a  *  restless  faction' 
then  existing  in  the  nation,  usurped  a  power 
of  enacting,  that  *  parliament  should  respec- 
'  tively  have  continuance  for  seven  years/ 

"As  for  the  supposed  representation  of 
the  people,  which  is  called  tne  '  Commons 
'  of  England  in  Parliament  assembled  i 

«The  county  of  Cornwall  contains  in 
itself  alone  the  privilege  of  sending/or4^;/i»ir 
members  to  parliament,  which  is  just  one 
less  in  number  than  those  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  containing  upwards  of 
tlm  millions  of  people. 

**  Of  these  /orty^four  supposed  representa- 
tives, two  are  elected  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  county :  the  rest  sit  for  twenty- one  corpo- 
ration towns ;  of  which 

Electors,   Fragerty  of 
Laoncesion  •  •  "     *  ~'  " 

ieikeard  •  •  •  • 
Lestwitbiel  •  • 

Truro 

Sodmyn  •  •  •  • 
Helston  •  •  • 
fialtaah  •*•* 
CastLoe  •••• 
West  Loe  •  - 
Grampoond 
Camelfbrd  •• 
Pegrhyn  •••• 
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>•  Lo] 

-•  Ditto 

. .  Duke  ofNorthumberland 

>  •  Lord  Falmouth 

•  •  Sir  Francis  Basset 

•  •  Duke  of  Leeds,  &c. 

•  •  Sir  Francis  Basset 

i  Judge  Buller 

SO  •  •  Lord  Sommers,  &c. 
6  •  •  Lord  Camelford 
50  •  •  Sir  Francis  Basset 


Tre gony  •  •  •  •  50  « •  Lord  Hertford 
Bossiny   •  •  •  •  80  •  •  Lord  Bute 
St.  Ives   •  •  •  -  60  •  •  Mr.  Praod 

Fowey •  86  •  •  Prince  of  Wales,  &c. 

St.  Germains     6  •  •  Lord  Elliot 
St.  Michael*  •  14  •  •  Duke  ofNorthumberland 
Newport  •  •  •  •  ^0  •  •  Lord  Lovaine 
St.  Mawes  ••  15  ••  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
Callingham*  •  SO  •  •  Lord  Fahnouth 
Electors  453,  Members  43. 

**  To  these  we  might  add,  of  the  same  de^ 
scription,  38  corporatk>ns,  consisting  of  :$54 
electors,  which  send  56  members  to  that 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  so  frequently 
and  so  falsely  called  the  democracy  of  the 
nation ;  while  the  towns  of  Shefheld,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds.  Wolverhampton,' 
&c.  containing  above  three  iMindred  thousand 
people,  have  no  electors  or  representatives 
whatever. 

**  Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  357 
supposed  representatives  of  the  people, 
itiaking  a  majority  of  the  House  of^  Conv- 
mons,  are  returned  by  a  number  of  voters; 
not  exceeding  the  thousandth  part  of  ther 
nation. 

^  But  as  Providence  has  kindlv  furnished 
men,  in  every  station,  with  faculties  neces^ 
sary  forjudging  of  what  concerns  themselvet, 
shall  we^  the  multitude  suffer  a  few,  with  no 
better  rieht  than  ourselves,  to  usurp  the 
power  of  governing  us  without  control  ^ 
Surely  not T— Let  us  rather  unite  in  one 
common  cause,  to  cast  away  our  bondage; 
being  assured,  that  in  so  doing,  we  arepT<^ 
tcctM  bv  a  jury  of  our  countrymen,  while  ^m 
are  discharging  a  duty  to  ourselves,  to  Our 
country,  and  to  mankind. 

**  Ordered  that  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
do  transmit  copies  of  the  above  to  all  the- 
societies  in  the  nation,  engaged  in  the  same 
cause. 

"  London,  May  34,  1793." 

''Address  from  the  London  Correspondhig' 
Society,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great* 
Britain,  on  the  subject  of  a  Parliamentary^ 
Reform. 

<<  Fellow  Citizens,— Of  every  rank  and 
of  every  situation  in  life,  rich,  poor,  high  or 
low;  we  address  you  all  as  our  brethren,  oa 
a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  and  most 
intimateW  connected  with  the  welfare  of  every 
individual  who  deeqis  liberty  a  blessing,  who 
partakes  in  the  prosperity  of  his  countrv,  and 
who  wishes  to  transmit  as  much  of  either  as 
he  possibly  can,  to  posterity. 

<*  Uninfluenced  by  party  pique  or  selfish 
motives — ^no  ways  atirighted  at  the  frowns  of 

Sower — not  in  the  leiist  awed  by  the  evi-> 
ently  hostile  prepacrations  of  a  much  alarmed 
aristocracy,^  we,  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  united  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
Thorough  Parlzamemtart  Rstorm,  anxi- 
ously demand  your  serious  and  most  col- 
lected attention  to  the  present  vitiated 
s.tate  of  the  British  government,  we  entreat 
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you  to  exftinine  coolly  add  impdflially  the 
numerous  abuses  that  prevail  thefein,  their 
destructive  consequences  on  the  poor,  and 
their  evil  tendency  on  all;  as  also  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  these  abuses  increase  both 
in  number  and  magnitude. 

<'  We  next  submit  to  your  eraroination  an 
effectual  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  them,  and 
of  thereby,  restoring  to  our  no  less  boasted 
than  impaired  constitution,  its  pristine  vigour 
and  punty :  and  we  thereunto  warmly  solicit 
the  Junction  of  your  efforts  with  ours. 

^  This  great  end  however  we  believe  at- 
tainable, solely,  by  the  whcde  nation  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  wrongs,  uniting, 
and,'  as  it  were  with  one  voice  demanding  of 
those  to  whom  for  a  while  it  ha&  entrusted 
its  sovereizntyy  a  restoration  of,  annually 

Vl^eCTRD   rABLIAllENTS,   UNBIASSED  AND   VN* 

BOUGHT  Elections,  and  an  equal  Reprb* 

8JBHTATI0N    OV    THE    WbOC^    BoAY     OF    THE 

<'  Leaving  to  the  enemies  of  freedom,  all 
violeotf  tumulUiow,  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
e^ings,  we  invite  you  to.  peaceful,  well- 
reeulated,  and  neighbourly  meetings,  wherein 
inottstnovs  worthy  citizens  may  as  honest 
men,  as  good  patriots,  in  a  reasonable  and 
feasible  manner^  lajoinff  aside  prejudice^  seri^ 
^usly  and  earnffidy  tsJBe  into  consideration 
thfiir  eights,  and  the  welfare  of  the  present 
iM>d  ffjoeeeding  genocations. 

^<  Aa  men  can  newer  barter  away  the  rights 
of  Uieir  postcrity-^ae  encroachments  onliberty 
or  property  cease  not  to  be  grievances  from 
their  tenng  custemary  and  of  lone-stancting-^ 
«od  ae  a  grievance  is  net  tke  less  felt  for  bemg 
denied  by  those  who  cause  it-^feeiing  grtev. 
anoes  enotniou8,-^seeing  onr  liberties  en- 
croached upon  and  endeavoured  to  be  entirely 
|NiJrk>ined  £K>m  us-«-aa  also  that  our  plaiota 
are  derided  by  government,  and  ourselves 
unlawfully  menaced  by^tho^e  in  power,  we 
call  upon  you  all,.  Tritons,  to  remember  your 
privileges  as  such,  and  to  assert  your  rights  as 
men — to  pay  all  proper  regard  to  your  native 
flvedom;  and  to  consider  that,  bemg  the  pro- 
perty of  no  man,  nor  of  any  set  of  men,  it  is 
highly  diagracef^  for  you  to  sufifer  yourselves 
any  loiter  to  be  thus  enskired  and  disponed 
of  as  eattle  in  a  fair,  as  irrational  beasts  in  a 
market,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

**  Lading  aside  all  pretensions  to  originality, 
we  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  of  reconsi- 
derii^  and  verifying  what  has  already  been 
unged  in  our  ooBimon  cause  by  the  dtike  of 
Richmond,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  their  then  honest 
party,  years  back;  now  diflfering  fipom  them, 
we  suf^port  with  cuidour  and  zeal  (thereby 
pro^nff  ourselves  no  courtiers)  the  banner  of 
truth  already  displayed  against  the  oppressors 
of  mankind,  ana  we  take  a  pride  in  aoknow- 
ledging  oursekes  a  part  of  that  useftii  class  of 
citiiens  which  placemen  (pensioned  with  the 
extorted  pioduce  of  our  daily  labour)  and  proud 
nobility  waUowiRg  in  riches  (acquired  some^ 
haw)  itfect  to  trottl  with,  a  contempt  too  de- 


grading for  human  nature  to  hear,  unless 
reconciled  to  it  by  the  reflection,  that,  though 
their  inferiors  in  rank  and  fortune,  we  equal 
them  in  talents,  and  excel  them  in  honesty. 

**  Still,  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  possessed 
of  souls  far  superior  to  the  evil  spirit  influenc- 
mg  these  oppressors,  these  debasers  of  man- 
kind ;  instead  of  hating,,-  we  contemn  them ; 
and  our  motive  is  not  vengeance,  but  redress. 

**  A  constitution  we  are  said  to  possess,  we 
9lte  willing  to  believe  it— if  gooo,  it  allows 
redress  to  a  complaining  people— ^if  excellent^ 
as  many  assert,  it  must  naturally  point  out  tlie 
means  thereof.  Let  it  therefore  be  publicly 
and  carefully  examined— if  it  is  really  what  it 
ought  to  be,  if  cannot  be  too  well  known;  if 
faulty^  it  cannot  be  too  soon  amecded;  nor 
can  that  be  done  by  a  more  competent  judge 
than  the  thus  collected  sense  of  the  whole 
nation. 

"  It  is  the  right  of  every  individual  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  laws  that  bind  him ! 
but  how  is  the  peasant,  the  mechanic,  the 
manu&cturer,  to  obtain  that  necessary  know- 
ledge ;  his  time  ftilly  employed  in  labouring 
bard  to  provide  a  scanty  meal  for  his  family, 
and  in  earning  wherewith  to  satisfy  the 
frequent  and  peremptory  demands  of  surly 
tax-gatherers,  he  has  no  leisure  for  such 
intricate  politieal  researches ;  and  even  was 
he,  by  stealing  that  leisure  from  his  labour  or 
his  sleep,  to  acquire  the  desired  insist*— still 
with  spirits  depressed  by  his  suffering,  with 
fears  increased  by  the  clamorous  threats  of 
the  pensioned  all-deyoiiriog  locusts  in  ofSce, 
the  sore-<>ppressed  subjiect  feels  tlie  remedy 
to  be  fkr  out  of  his  reach,  and  dreads  the  con- 
sequence of  being  even  supposed' to  know  how 
greatly  he  is  wronged. — Such  being  the  forlorii 
situation  of  three-fburths  of  the  nation,  how 
are  Britons  to  obtain  information  and'redress? 
Will  the  court,  will  ministry,  afford  either?. 
Will  parliament  grant  them?  Will  the  nobles 
or.the  clergy  ease  the  people's  suffering  ?  No. 
£:xperience  tells  us,  and  proclamations  confirm 
it,  that  the  interest  and  the  intention  of  power 
are  combined  to  keep  the  nation  in  torpid 
ignorance! 

^  The  onlvfesonrce  then^  friends  and  feHow 
citizens,  will  be  found  in  those  societies  which, 
instituted  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  pro- 
mote a  general  instruction  of  our  rights  as 
men,  expose  the  abuses  of  those  in  power, 
and  point  out  the  onW  constitutional,  the 
only  effectual  means  of^  forwarding  a  public 
investigation,  and  obtain!^  a  Complete  re- 
dress tor  a  people  in  wh6se  credulous  good 
nature  originated  their  pre^nt  difficulties. 

We  wilinot  hurt  yotn-  fe^lii^'by  a  minute 
detail  of  our  common  grievances ;  you  cannot 
be  ignorant,  friends  and  fellow  st^rers,  how 
generally  power,  place,  pension,  and' title,  are 
uie  rewards  of  men  whose  services  to  the 
court  have  been  of  the  greatest  prejudice  to 
the  country.  You  painfully  feel  the  conse- 
quences; increased  taixed,  a  great  part  of 
whidi  are  most  viiety  squandei^;  a  he&ty 
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luttioHal  deUf  htifui  tnth  adeiigii  of  foniiii^ 
4  fMmeHiil  sod  mooied  eodrt<|mr9 ;  conti- 
liifed  n^iih  nearly  the  nme  view,  unto  its 
])ifesetit  enormous  bulk^  and  from  its  oom> 
mencemeot  militating  against  our  libenies ! 
Too  visible  are  the  numerous  encroachments 
on  our  rights,  too  common  thb  insolence  of 
office,  the  tenalitv  of  nf^stracy,  the  perver- 
sion of  the  laws,  the  letting  loose  the  mUitaty 
on  every  occasion,  and  those  occasions  eagerly 
sought.  The  subject's  complaints  derided— tbie 
one  part  of  the  nation  turned  into  spies  and 
infermers  against  the  other^the-^but  where- 
fore more?  Is  here  not  enough  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt,  tliat  while  we  boast  the  best 
constitution^  the  mildest  laws^  the  freest 
goiverament,  we  are  in  fact  slaves  f 

'*  Yet,  fellow  citbens !  numerous  as  are  our 
erievalices,  and  dose  rivetted  as  weighty  to 
the  shackles  on  our  freedom;  reform  one 
alone^  and  the  others  will  sU  disappear.  If 
we  once  regain  an  anually  elected  parliament, 
and  that  parliament  to  be  foirly  chosen  by  all, 
the  people  will  again  share  in  the  government 
of  their  country,  and  their  then  unbought, 
unbiassed  su&ages  must  undoubtedly  select  a 
miyority  of  honest  members,  whUe  the  very 
few  unsound  ones,  that  may  acckientally 
obtain  seats,  will,  from  the  consideration  of 
their  annual  dependanee  on  the  people,  think 
it  highly  advisable  to  continue  the  dissuise 
that  procured  them  their  election,  and  at  least 
wear  the  mask  of  honesty— a  mask  neither  at 
all  times  necessary,  nor  at  all  times  worn^  in 
a  septennial  parliament. 

"  Let  no  man  imagine  himself  unconcerned 
in  the  proposed  reform— let  no  one  think  so 
meanly  of  his  situation  or  abilities^  as  to  sup- 
]>09e  his  coming  forward  will  be  of  no  service 
to  the  cause  ofliberty !  numbers,  union,  imd 
persevemnce  must  in  the  end  be  crowned 
with  success,  while  compared  with  the  small 
^fibrts  of  each  individual  associating  and 
thereby  eountenaacins  the  demand  of  the 
nation  to  be  restored  to  its  constitnUonal 
tights !  how  great  will  appear  the  advantages 
resulting  therefrom  !-^ 

"  An  HONEST  PARLIAMENT ! 

«  An  ANNUAL  PARLIAMENT ! 

<'  A  PARUAMENT  wbereih  EACH  IN^ 
DIVIDUAL  WILL  HAVE  HIS  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. 

^  Soon  then  should  we  see  our  liberties  re- 
stored, the  press  free^  the  laws  simplified, 
judges  nnbiassed,  juries  independent,  needless 
plates  and  jpensions  retrenched,  immoderate 
aalahes  reduced,  the  public  better  served, 
taxes  diminished,  and  the  neeessaries  of  life 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  youtli  better 
educated,  prisons  less  crowded,  old  age  better 
provided  for,  and  suroptooos  feasts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  starving  poor,  less  firequent 
Look  not  upon  this,  ckear  cotmtrymen,  as  an 
enthusiastic  vision;  but  rather  let  us  togetlier 
take  i  calm  and  reasonable  re^ew  of  such  an 
honest  parliament  assembled— >]et  us  in  idea 
curtail  mxt  session  unto  even  the  short  dura^ 
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6oti  of  tiMtoemobthsia  one  year,  or  titt^fbor 
meetings  for  doing  the  annual  business  of  the 
nation.  Still  five  hundred  honest  men,  nieet- 
ing  sixty-four  times,  with  both  intention  add 
ttapacify  to  serve  their  country,  mustdoMnie- 
thirtg^'-^must  employ  their  tintfs  somcAioW. 
Contested  elections,  none  or  very  few,  and 
soon  determined ;  par^  debates,  none,  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  being  one ; '  long  speeches  . 


,  honest  men  seeking  reason 


much< 

not  oratory;  no  placemen  in  the  senike,  eor- 
raot  influence  mes  away,  and  with  it  all 
teffious,  obstinate,  ministerial  oppowiion  to 
measures  calculated  for  tiie  pnblie  good  i  de- 
testing chicanery,  oppression  and  injustice  of 
every  Rindj  this  honest  parliament  flndi^e 
that  the  laws  wanted  simplification  and 
arrangement,  would  set  about  it^  however 
destructive  their  labours  might  prove  to  the 
sordid  interest  of  an  ambitious  judge,  a  prosti* 
tuted  council^  a  packed  jury^  or  a  vile  herd  of 
petty foggers,  traifing  justices,  bailiffs,  or  run^ 
ners. 

'**  Findmg  that  a  most  extraordinary  waste 
oT  public  money  had  taken  place  under  the 
di£ferent  pretences  of  places,  pensions^  ton-* 
tracts,  armamentSy  subsidies,  secret  service 
monev,  &c.  our  honest  and  annual  parliament 
would,  after  narrowly  scrutinizing  the  same, 
retrench  every  sum^  needlessly  or  wickedly 
Uudoutr 

**  Recalling  to  their  mind  that  wise  and 
wholesome  provision  of  the  l^th  of  William 
3rd|chap.  3,  enacting,  that  all  resoh^ion$  taken 
in  thg  prhy  council  skall  be  signed  by  such  tf 
the  frirsy  council  a»  shall  advise  and  consent  $o 
the  same  ;  they  would  call  for  an  immediate 
renewal  of  that  long-suspended  law,  and  bv  so 
doing,  all  destructive  secret  influence  will  be 
Toot&i  up,  and  the  people  could  then,  at  all 
times,  discover  who  were  their  friepda^  and 
who  Uieir  foes. 

^'The  people's  parfiaffient  ftndiag,  that 
under  various  pretences  grants  of  common 
land  had  been  obtained  by  sundty  pet-sons,  no 
ways  to  the  benefit  of  the  comniunity,  biit 
very  much  to  the  distress  of  the  poor^  the 
same  would  be  soon  testofed  to  tbejrablic, 
and  the  robbed  peasant  a^in  enabled  anna^ 
ally  to  supply  his  distressed  family  with  an 
increased  quantity  of  bread  out  of  the  profit 
arising  fi'om  Uie  liberty  regained  of  srazing  a 
cow,  two  Of  three  sheep^  or  a  brooaof  g^ese 
thereon. 

**  With  detestation  would  that  parliament 
view  any  man  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  six 
or  seven  places,  either  needless  and  overpaid, 
as  reqmnng  altogether  but  one  officer,  or  else 
their  several  duties  neglected,  and  the  public 
thereby  deprived  of  that  service  for  which 
they  pay  their  money. 

«  Numerous  other  reforms  would  undoubt- 
edly tdte  place,  even  in  the  first  session  of 
parliament  so  elec^,  dependent  only  on 
their  electors  the  people.  Untdrn  therefore 
by  fectidta,  tiodivided  by  party,  uncorrupted 
by  ministry,  and  uninflaenced  bnit  by  tbo 
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piiblio  good,  evenr  tnnsac&OB  tifoiildfeiid  to 
vef«nD,  and  a  strin  economy,  its  natural  oon-' 
sequence,  might  soon  enabfe  us  to  reduce  our 
taxes;  and  by  the  integrity  of  parliament,  that 
reduction  would  light  up(Mi  such  objects  as 
best  might  relieve  the  poor.    This  to  the 

.  people  would  prove  an  advantageous  and  a 
novel  session,  and  to  an  honest  parHament 

.  not  a  tiresome  one. 

'*  Therefore  Britons,  friends,  and  fellow 
eitizens,  with  hand  and  heart  unite,  ckim 
what  IS  your  right,  persevere  and  be  free;  for 

.  who  shall  dare  towithstandour  jusidemuids! 
—oppression  alread]^  trembling  at  the  voiee 
of  individuals,  will  shrink  away  and-disappear 
fox  ever,  when  the  nation  united  shsll  assert 
its  privileges,  anddemaod  their  restoration^*^ 
Signed  by  ordev, 

*'  M.  Maroa^ot,  chairman 
^  T.  Hab»t,  secretary. 

^  Ordered^  that  the  secretary  of  this  society^ 
do  transmit  copies  of  the  above  to  all  th^ 
societies  in  the  natiqpi^  engaged  in  the 
same  cause. 

*"  London,  August  6,  179S.*' 

Mr.  Ershinen-^Be  so  good  as^  to  read  the 
quotation  from  Thomson^  poem  on  liberty. 

[It  was  read.] 

V  Unblest  by  virtue,  government  a  league^ 
Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great, 
To  rob  by  law ;  religion  mild,  a  yoke 
To  tame  the  stooping  soul,  a  trick  of  state 
To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  the  prey. 
Without  it,  what  are  senates,  but  a  face 
Of  consultation  deep,  and  reason  free, 

'  While  the  determinM  voice  and  heart  are  sold } 
What  boasted  freedom,  but  a  soundmg  name  f 
And  what  election,  but  a  market  vile. 
Of  slaves  self>barter'd?  ^ 

Mr.  Edward  Lautun^r-^l  ibund  thift  paper  in 
Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

Mr.  Bower,  to  AUxattder  Grant, — ^Is  that 
the  prisoner's  baad-imtins?— I  cannot  say 
thai  It  is. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  his  hand- writing  I — 
.  It  is  different  from  the  other  hand-writmg.  I 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  his  hand-writing. 

Mn  Erikine,    I  admit  it 

[It  was  read.] 

**  Mr.  N.  Hibbert,  president  of  tl^p  Society 
of  the  Friends  or  Universal  Peace,  and  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  at  Stockport. 

^  Sic;— I  am  directed  by  the  London  Cor- 
reqwttding  Society,  united  with  a  view  tf  ob- 
taining a  parliamentarff  reform,  to  inform  you, 
that  they  read  with  great  satisfaction,  ia  the 
papers  of  last  week,  your  interesting  account 
of  the  institution  and  proceedings  of  the  So- 
eiety  of  the  Friends  ^  VnivertaCrtace  and  qf 
the  &ght$  of  Man,  and  seize  with  joy  the 
first  opportunity  of  commencing  an  acquain- 
tance and  correspondence  with  men  who  act 
OS  a  similar  plan  lo  themselves;  they  thei«- 
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fok«  have  ordered  me  to  transmit  to  : 
as  president,  a  few  copies  of  their 
to  the  nation  on  that  subject,  and  to  invite 
you  to  similar  communications  on  your  pait, 
always  remembering  that  nnion^  good  order, 
and  nundfers^  toe  absolutely  necessary  to  oor 
success^  W^  began  to  assodate  last  Januuy, 
and  since  the  late  proclamation  we  have  in- 
ereased  rapidly. — ^I  am,  air,  your  very  humbk 
servant 

**  London,  llth  Septtember,  irw.'' 

Mr.  Edward  Laugun, — ^I  found  tins  paper 
in  Mf.  Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.;f 

"  Dear  sir  ;^— In  obedience  to  tho  makn  of 
the  sodety  here,.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  aa- 
Imowledging  the  honour  of  your  letter  and 
the  packet  which  the  kindness  of  our  brotbexs 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  so  op- 
portunely presented  us  with. 

**  It  is  doubly  deserving,  our  thanks,  as  it 
shows  your  kindness,  and  as  it  wiU  be  useful 
in  the  formation  of  ow  infant  sodety.  We 
stand  much  in  need  of  vour  experience  in  this 
particular,  and  we  doubt  not  of  your  best  as^ 
sislance.  We  are  surrounded  by  a  fiu^ori^, 
a  formidable  one  radeed,  i»  power,  abilities, 
andhnumbers ;  but  we  are  not  dismayed. 

"'  We  h^ve  carefully  perused  the  addresses, 
and  I  am  to  observe  on  their  contents  in  ge- 
ntraH  that  the  sentunents  hardly  rise  to  t&t 
height  which  we  expect  from  men  sensible  of 
their  full  claims  to  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
liberty,  i.  e.  unaccountable  to  any  power 
which  they  have  not  immediately  constituted 
and  appointed. 

**  These  are  our  sentiments,  whatever  may 
be  yours,  though  in  the  present  state  of  politi- 
cal knowledge  it  may  be  pnident  not  to  avow 
them  openly.  We  desire  your  sentiments  on 
the  means  of  accomplishing  that  object  which 
we  presume  you  have  in  view  in  common 
with  us.  We  think  it  expedient  that  we 
should  perfiectly  understand  each  other  io  the 
bc^ginning,  lest  the  appearance  of  disunion 
might  fumiskmattetof^  triumph  to  our  ene- 
mies. We  observe  one  expression,  which 
snrs,  '  Numerous  other  reforms-  would  un- 
*  doubtedly  take  place,  &c.  &c.'  But  we  ask 
hbw  is  that  parliament  to  be  chosen?  Can 
we  expect  it  »om  the  present  order  of  things? 
Would  not  all  the  evil  be  done  away  at  once 
by  the  people  assembled  in  convention? 
Does  it  appear  probable  that  the  odious  laws 
which  we  complain  of  will  be  abolished  any 
other  way  ?    Can  the  grievances  arising  finom 

aristocracy  be  redress^  while  the • 

retains  its  present  authority  in  the  le^sla- 
lure  ?    Is  tne  universal  right  of  conscience 
ever  to  be  attained  while  the  B 
maintain  their  seat  on  the  ■? 

**  Your  thoughts  on  these  important  points 
we  most  eamesUy  de»re  may  be  transmitted 
to  us  as  soon  as  possible;  not  directed  as  the 
last,  we  fear  it  will  exdie  suspicion*   Direct 
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to  Mr.  Joseph Heamer,  PettjrCarr,  Stockport, 
whoischainiian  occasionally  in  the  absence 
€f  K.'Hibberl,  who  resides  too  ftr  from  hence 
to  be  at  hand  on  emergencies.— Your's,  &c. 
-P.W.ffaosT.'^ 
Addressed,  *»  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 

boot   and  shoemaker    near 

Piccadilly. 

Indorsed, «  rcc.  27th  of  Sept.  1792. 
^^Ans.  11th  of  Oct,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the 
address.'^ 

Ki,  Edward  LauxHn,-^l  €onad  this  paper 
m  Mn  Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

^The  R-iends  of  Universal  Peace  and  of 
4he  Rl^  of  Man  Society. 

**  Mr.  Joseph  Heamer. 

^  London,  lUh  OcL  t7Wt. 

**Sir; — ^With  infinite  satisfaction  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society's  committee  pe- 
nned your  letter ;  the^  are  happy  to  learn 
your  steady  determination,  «pite  of  all  ohsta^ 
cies,  to  pursue  that  sole  means  of  political 
felici^  a  perfect  representation  of  the  people. 

**  With  regard  to  our  publieations,  our  sen- 
timents are  expressed  in  aa  strong  terms  ia 
pnidenoe  will  j^ermit;  yet  plain  enough  we 
nagineto  convince  the  pubhc,  that  while  we 
eicpect  every  thing  from  an  honest  and  an  an- 
Qiud  parliament, -nothine  short  of  such  a  se- 
ittte  cboaen  by  the  whole  nation  wiU  sa- 
tisfy us. 

**  True  generosity,  the  characteristic  of  this 
nation,  and  of  all  unperverted  men  through- 
out the  globe,  calling  upon  us  to  countenance, 
at  this  juncture,  the  arduous  struggle  of  the 
French  nation  against  despotism  and  aristo- 
cracy, theae  ibes  to  the  hiunan  race,  we  have 
naohped  upon  addresung  the  French  National 
ConventioD. 

**  Without  entering  into  the  probable  effects 
of  such  a  oieasure,  effects  which  youraodety 
vill  not  fiul  to  discover,  we  invite  you  to  join 
OL  and  to  that  end  herewith  you  have  a<opy 
of  our  inteaded  address ;  if  you  approve  the 
idea,  and  will  concur  in  sending  it,  oe  pleased 
to  return  ua,  without  deUy,  a  copy  siened  by 
yoar  president  and  secretary,  or  by  the  dele- 
Slites,  statiue  each  far  bow  many  persons  he 
tigns^  we  will  then  associate  your  body  with 
ours,  and  with  some  others  who  have  already 
assented  to  the  measure.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
yoQ  diaapprove  that  mark  of  zeal  towards  the 
oak  nation  that  has  hitherto  undertaken  to 
re^bce  to  manldnd  its  just  fights,  please  to 
conummicate  to  vtB  your  objections*— I  am, 
ar,  lor  the  oommittee  of  delegales,  jour's  &c. 
w  M.  M.  ch." 

Mr.  Ammt.— I  will  prove  part  of  this  let- 
ter to  be  ia  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  band-writing. 

Mr.  Wiiliam  W^tofffaU  aworp,  examined  by 
Mr.  Bower* 
An  TOtt  acqiiai«ted   wjth    Mr^   Home, 
lookers  lynd-wntiDg  ?— Y^« 


-  Look  at  that  letter,  add  see  whether  there 
is  any  pan  of  it  Mr.  Tooke's  hand-writing.*- 
I  do  not  think  that  part  of  it  is  Mr.  Tooke'a 
band-writing,  but  there  is  an  interlineation 
which^  believe  to  be  his  hand-writing. 

Have  jou  seen  him  write?— I  have,  and 
bdieve  that  to  be  his  hand-writing. 

Which  are  the  parts?— The wosd'^ things^ 
over  the  first  line  of  all  other  things  put  with 
a  caret,  the  word^  incapadtated^is  mendoil 
apparently,  the  word  *^  for,''  and  the  word 
^  views,"  resemble  his  character. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  his?— I  believe  it  to 
1>e  his  character,  it  is  ^the  .conclusion  of  the 
•writing. 

Mr.  Er^JUae.— The  juxy  should  know  this 
is  a  paper  that  has  been  already  read. 

Mr.  WcodfaU.^li  is  apparently  his,  but  it 
was  written  at  a  tavern,  or  m  that  loose  man- 
ner which  people  are  apt  to  write  in  when  not 
at  home  at  their  desks ;  but  Z  vtbiak  it  is  hia 
(Character. 

Mr.  Maclean  called  again. 

Mr.  Imb.— Where  did  you  find  that  paper? 
— ^  found  it  at  Mr.  Adams's. 

To  Alexander  Grant, — Is  that  signature 
Mr.  Hardy's  hand-writing  ?— That  is  not  the 
usual  way  he  signs  his  name ;  I  believe  it  is 
his  writing.       [It  was  read.] 

^<  D.  Adams,  esq.  secretary  to  the  Society 
for  Constitutional  Informatioil. 

^  Sir ;— Your  favour  of  the  3rd  instant,  in- 
forming us  that  our  proposal  for  addressing 
the  French  National  Convention  had  met 
with  the  approbation  or  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information,  we  have  incbsed  you 
a  copy  of  the  address  we  have  drawn  up,  and 
mean  to  send,  the  society  at  large  having 
approved  of  it. 

*<  Not  in  the  least  presuming  to  propose  it 
for  [the  adoption  of  your  society,  ourselves 
will  joyfully  throw  :it  aside,  and  as  readily 
subscribe  to  any  production  of  your's  better 
calculated  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  less 
unworthy  being  presented  to  so  august  ao 
assembly. 

6hould  no  other  be  prodttced,^e  imagine 
this  plain  b^  honest  address  will  be  adopted 
by  some  other  societies  in  concurrence  with 
our  own ;  and,  respecting  the  manner  of  sign- 
ing, of  conveying,  and  of  preseutine  it,  your 
better  experienced  advice  will  ereaUy  obiige, 
— Gentlemen,  your  very  humble  servant,  for 
the  committee  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society, 

"  M4uaic£  Mabg4rot,  chairman* 
<^Thoicas  Habdy,  sec," 

^  Thursday  llth  Oct,  17M. 
^  D.  Adamsy  esq.  Took's  Cpui^ 

Chancery-lane;" 
.  Mr.  Edward  Laugun  deposed  that  he  found 
the  following  letters  in  Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

[They  were  read.] 

"  Sir;— .Your  favour  of  the  11th  instant* 
and  the  address  of  the  Loadon  Corresponding 
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Societyi  were  read  at  a  meeting  of  ^he  Socie^ 
^  CkM^isUtutional  Xaformalion  held  .last  Fri* 
day,  ajod  {  am  desired  to  express  their  thanks 
tp  the  Loodon  Correspoodina  Society  fo^  the 
said  address,  and  to  assure  tbem  that  they  do 
l^ghly  approve  of  the  spirit  of  the  same. — I 
have  the  nooour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedi- 
ent servant, 

f*  D.  Adams,  sec.  to  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information. 
^'  ToQk's  Court, 
Monday,  15th  Oct.  I79i. 
*^  Maurice  Marearot,  esq.  chairman  to  < 

the  London  Corresponding  Society.'' 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  president  of  the 
Manchester  Constitutional  Society. 

**  Sir.^-r-Multiplicity  of  business  prevented 
our  secretary  from  answering  your  kind  favour 
of  the  (26th  ult.  We  cenlent  ourselves  this 
da;^  with  transmitting  to  you  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Manchester  Correspomling  So* 
ciety  our  intended  address  to  the  French  Na- 
tional Convention ;  if  your  society  approves 
of  it,  and  will  join  us,  the  manner  in  which 
you  will  do  so  remains  with  you ;  but  we  ima- 
gine, that  the  sending  us  back  a  copy  of  the 
address,  signed  by  the  president  and  the  se- 
cretary, stating  the  number  of  persons  for 
whom  they  sign,  will  be  snfficient  to  autho- 
rize us  to  join  the  name  of  your  respectable 
society  with  others  concurring  in  the  same 
measure.  We  likewise  request  your  speedy 
answer  directed  as  before  to  T.  H.  6cc. 

^  M.  M.  chaimuui  of  the  C.  of  D.  &c. 

^  We  mean  to  concert  with  the  London 
Constitutional  Soci^y  about  the  best  method 
of  conveying  and  presenting  the  address. 
A-      «  Oct.  JO,  1792.'' 

^  Sir ;— The  London  Corresponding  Society 
has  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant, 
directed  to  their  secretary.  We  are  happv  to 
learn  vour  determination  in  favour  of  freeaom. 
Ourselves,  to  give  it  all  the  countenance  we 
can  afford,  have  determined  on  a  friendly  ad- 
dress to  the  French  National  Convention. 
We  hope  the  concurrence  of  many  societies. 
Annexed  you  have  a  copy  of  it,  and  if  the 
different  affiliated  societies  in  your  neieh- 
bourhuod  will  join  us  in  transmitting  that 
nark  of  our  approbation  to  the  French,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  for  you  with  all  speed  to 
lelum  us  a  copy  of  the  address  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretanr,  or  by  the  deU^tes, 
stating  the  number  of  persons  fibr  whom  they 
sign. — I  am,  sir,  for  the  committee  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  your  very 
humble  servant,  M.  M.  ch.'' 

«*  London  llth  Oct.  179«. 
*^  To  the  Revolution  Society  at  Norwich." 

<<  Deiby  Society  for  Political  InlenMlioQ. 

"Mr.  8.  Eyre. 

«  Lmdan  f9th  Octr.  ITW. 
<<te;-«With  pleaaute  we  aokaowiedgt  ymav 
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fimmr  of  the  16th  instant,  and  iretwii  you  our 

thanks  for  the  papers  sent  us ;  as  also  for 
those  from  the  new  societv  at  Nottin^am,  to 
whom  we  wish  you  would  communicate  this 
and  the  inclosed  address,  which  our  society, 
joined  by  some  others,  intend  to  present  to  tho 
French  National  assembly ;  we  cordially  in- 
vite your  society  and  that  at  Nottingham  to 
concur  with  us  also  in  the  same ;  which,  if 
you  do,  we  desire  you  will  send  us  back  a  copy, 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  each 
society,  and,  at  the  same  time,  state  the  num« 
ber  of  members  you  respectively  sign  for,  m 
the  greater  the  number^  the  greater  mill  iha 
effect  he, 

*^  Our  hopes  are  as  sanguine  as  yours,  and, 
perhaps,  our  numbers  increase  as  fast:  reason 
and  good  order  must  make  us  invincible.  I 
am,  sir,  for  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
«  yours,  &c.  «  M.  M.  cb. 

'*  Please  to  let  ns  have  your  decision  as 
soon  as  possible." 

<"  L9fu|Mi  OcM8, 1793. 
^  Sir  ;--The  London  Correapoading  Society 
learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information  approve  of  the  apArit 
of  our  address ;  but,  to  come  back  to  the  point, 
we  imagine  that  as  you  previously  had  ap- 
proved the  measure,  ana  that  now  you  i^ 
prove  the  spirit  of  the  address  itself,  we  may 
with  propriety  ask  vou,  whether  you  will  con- 
cur with  us  in  sending  that  address,  or  vrfae- 
ther  you  will  draw  up  another,  better  suited 
to  the  present  circumstances,  and  permit  us 
to  join  vou  in  transmitting  it  to  the  French 
National  Convention. 

f*  D.  Adams,  Sec.  to  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety." 

^  Norwkh,  Nov,  lltA,  179S. 
^  Mr.  Secretary  t— Sir,  We  the  society  for 
Political  Information,  are  desirous  ef  holding 
and  stienueiisly  supporting  the  noble  scnti* 
ments  whkh  you  so  lately  and  itiendly  dis> 
persed  amonv  «» ;  and,  aa  we  so  much  adnira 
your  well  a^ipted  phk  for  a  reformatioa  in 
the  state,  permit  us,  vrtththe  utmost  deform 
enceto  your  worthy  society^  to  partbcipais 
with  you  in  all  your  great  national  conespoD- 
dence,  which  your  very  name  promises  la 
maintain ;  and,  in  consequence  thereol^  it  is 
humbly  desired  by  the  society  which  I  have 
the  happiness  to  represent,  to  incerporale 
three  members  with  your  ^mrtln  fraternity ; 
in  doing  which,  I  shall  here  inform  you  of 
their  names  and  residence,  which  are  aft  M- 
lews ;  Mr.  Isaac  Saint,  at  the  Weavei's  asms, 
St  Aueustins,  Norwich ;  Mr..  AntheiQr  €fti- 
dewoa&,  cordvainav  nsar  the  Olobe^  £tta; 
George  Knapp^  near  ditto.  Our  principal  de- 
sign sv,  in  demg  this»  is,  that  we  ma^r  fasve 
an  Of  portMnity  of  know'mg  more  exactly  what 
may  be  thougnt  the  most  eligible  steps  to  be 
taken  in  carrying  on  this  mst  business  of  oor 
assodated  brethren,  and  to  have  an  opportu* 
mtyt^  ask  suc^  sort  ^  ywi|i»na  m  puy  he 
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th<Hig|lit  very  reluonable  amoBg  the  brethreD, 
cspecimlly  when  we  think  that  piiblicatioiis 
are  coTered  with  a  sort  of  obirurity  in  its  Ian* 
guage,  as  the  Sheffield  people's  Declaratioiiy 
which  seemed  determinecl  to  sup|K>rttbe  duke 
of  Richmond's  plan  only ;  but  since  we  find 
in  a  printed  letter  received  from  them  in  a 
book,  that  they  mean  to  abide  by  some  mo- 
derate reform,  as  may  hereafter  be  brought 
forward  by  the  Friends  of  the  People,  which 
method  is  uncertain  to  us.  Again  we  find 
that  the  Friends  of  t^ie  People  aiM  the  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information  do  not  exactly 
agree.  We  could  be  glad  to  know  the  reason  : 
it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  (fifference  was 
this — ^the  Friends  of  the  People  mean  only  a 
partial  reform  ;  because  the^  leave  out  the 
words  expressing  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan 
and  talk  only  of  a  reform ;  while  the  Man- 
chester people  seem  to  intimate,  by  addressing 
Mr.  Paine,  as  thoush  thev  were  mtent  upon 
republican  principles  only:  now,  to  come 
closer  to  the  main  question,  it  is  only  desired 
to  know  whether  the  generality  of  the  socie- 
ties mean  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan  only;  or,  whether  it  is  their 
private  desiffn  to  rip  up  monarchy  by  the 
roots,  and  puee  democracy  in  its  stead,  I 
shall  now,  sir,  give  you  an  exact  account  of 
what  nlan  we  could  wish  to  obtain,  which  I 
have  already  moved  for  at  our  general  meet- 
ing, vis.  a  nill  and  equal  representation  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  a  s^neral  suffrage 
of  votes,  and  and  annual  parliaments.  I  re- 
member the  Sodety  IbrConstitutional  Infor- 
mation intimated  to  ns  that  Mr.  Basbam  used 
to  write  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Societv;  if  you  approve  of  that  appelfa- 
tion,  pray  De  so  kind  as  to  dve  us  a  full  and 
satisfactory  answer.  I  shall  say  no  more  at 
present,  but  remun  a  friend  to  peace,  not  to 
anarchy;  a  well-wisher  to  the  nebts  of  man 
when  obtained  by  consent ;  and  your  most 
obedient  and  humble  servant, 

^  Georos  Kvapp,  chairman. 

*  Isaac  Saikt,  secretary. 

^  Avth.Caddewovls  member. 

'^  P.  S.  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  town  residence  of  the  lords 
Kenyon  and  Loughborough,  for  a  matter  of 
private  concern." 

Addressed'*  to  Mr. Thomas  Hardy,  to  be 
left  at  the  Bdl,  Enster-stieet,  StrauL  Lon- 
don." 

<*  Fellow  Citizens  ^—Teur  letter  of  the  11  th 
instant  was,  by  the  secretary,  laid  before  the 
committee  of^  delegates  of  the  Lclndon  Cor- 
responding Society. 

**  Haying  never  before  beard  of  ^ur  sodety, 
they  wish  to  have  some  ftirther  information 
concerning  it.  as  to  its  oriein,  its  prindples, 
and  the  number  of  its  members ;  such  an  at* 
count  in  your  next  letter  will  eive  them  great 
satisfaction.  They  do  not  thoroughly  com- 
prehend how  it  would  h€  possible  to  incorpo- 
rate with  oiir  society  time  of  your  membert 


residmff  in  Norwich,  inasmuch  as  it  wodd  be' 
imposmie  to  comnmnicale  to  them  at  that 
distance  all  our  correspondence,  and  they 
coukl  not  attend  our  committees,  where  the 
business  is  transacted.  If  it  is  information 
you  want,  they  very  readily  will  answer  any 
question  you  may  put  to  them;  and,  to  that 
end,  invite  ^rou  to  a  ^rqiular  correspondence. 
As  to  the  object  they  have  in  view,  they  refer 
you  to  their  addresses :  you  will  therein  see 
they  mean  to  disseminate  politkal  knowledge 
and  thereby  engage  the  judicious  pan  of  the 
nation  to  demand  a  restoration  of  their  rtehts 
in  annual  parliaments,  the  members  of  tnos» 
parliaments  owing  their  election  to  the  un- 
bought  and  even  unbiassed  sufiirage  of  every 
citizen  in  possession  of  his  reason,  and  not 
incapacitated  \)y  crimes.  Thev  consider  the 
obtaining  such  parliaments  to  be  the  ground 
work  of  every  necessary  reform ;  to  this  thei«« 
fore  they  steadily  adhere,  and  turn  themselves 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  to  follow 
any  other  plan  whatever;  the  rules  and  order 
of  their  society  being  so  plain  and  easy,  that 
if  they  can  get  a  majority  of  the  nation  to 
act  as  they  do,  the  proposed  reform  will  ef- 
fect itself.  Thev  look  upon  the  trifling  differ- 
ence that  may  nave  arisen  between  the  se- 
veral societies  to  be  of  verv  little  consequence, 
and  think  they  will  subside  without  any  ways 
injuring  the  cause. 

"  They  think  it  a  matter  of  small  impor- 
tance whatever  name  you  choose  to  adopt. 
They  advise  you  to  follow  their  plan,  and  di- 
vide yourselves  into  small  societies,  each  of* 
which  to  choose  a  delegate ;  the  delegates, 
when  met,  to  form  the  committee,  and  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  society ;  afterwards, 
let  each  delegate  report  to  his  division  the  bu- 
siness so  done ;  let  nim  admit  fresh  members, 
communicate  fresh  intelligence,  encouraee 
political  discussion,  or  read  to  you  such  books 
as  may  convev  the  instruction  your  weaker 
members  stand  in  need  of;  but,  above  all,  be 
careful  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order 
amonsyou;  let  no  dispute  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess ;  leave  monarchy,  democracy,  and  even 
religion,  entirely  aside;  never  dispute  on 
these  topics,  let  your  endeavours  g;o  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  those  who  wish  for  a 
full  and  eqiMkl  representation  of  the  people, 
and  leave  to  a  parliament,  so  chosen,  to  form 
plans  for  remedying  the  existing  abuses; 
should  they  then  not  answer  your  expecta- 
tion at  the  year's  end,  you  may  choose  others 
in  their  stead.  The  committee  ofier  you 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  but  request 
that  your  questions  may  relate  chiefly  to  the 
methods  of  obtaining  a  reform  m  pariiament^ 
Like  yourselves,  they  are  friends  to  peace,  not 
anarchy,  and  well-wishers  to  the  righb  of 
man ;  yet  not  so  sanguine  in  their  expeciv 
tions  as  to  imagine  those  rights  will  De  re^ 
stored  by  the  spontaneous  consent  of  those 
who  have  so  kmc  deprived  mankind  of  them. 
Understanding  that  you  are  many  societies  in 
Noniieb,  fte  cosmmtee  recommend  to  you 
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to  uiiitc  upon  the  plan  before  meotioBed ;  the 
correspondeDcey  then  carried  on  by  one  com- 
mittee^ will  serve  you  all :  they  likewise  re- 
coitaniend  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  least 
conspicuous  of  vour  members  to  receive  such 
letters  as  mav  be  sent  to  the  society,  lest,  if 
be  be  well  known  about  your  town  to  be  a 
member,  some  interruption  might  take  place 
in  the  deliveiy. 

^'  I  am,  for  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, most  sincerely,  fellow  citizens,  your 
feUow- labourer  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 

"  M.  M.  chairman/' 

fTht  Committee   of  the  Friends  of  the 
People. 

<<  London,  the  ta  FdMruary^  1793. 

^  Gentlemen ;— We  are  instructed  by  the 
committee  of  delc^tes  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  to  express  the  satisfaction 
they  experience  in  finding,  by  your  answer  to 
our  letter,  that  your  society  are  willing  to 
communicate  freely  with  those  whose  friends 
they  profess  themselves  to  be:  not  the  less 
determined  to  obtain  the  desired  reform,  had 
you  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  us,  we  yet 
6ee]y  aelmowledge  that  your  concurrence  will 
add  great  weigh!  to  our  so  just  demand.  Leav- 
ing^ the  distinctions  of  rank,  talents,  aind  for- 
tune^  entirely  out  of  the  question,  on  a  sub- 
ject m  which  every  man  is  equally  interested, 
all  must  be  convinced,  that  when  members  of 
parliament  demand  a  reform,  abuses  certainly 
exist;  and  that  when  men,  distinguished  for 
their  knowleii^e  of  the  laws,  join  m.  the  pur- 
siiit,  its  constitutionality  is  sufficiently  war- 
raxited. 

"  With  you  we  think,  that  '  the  common 
*  happiness  of  alP  is  the  only  constitutioud  au- 
thority laws  can  claim — that  laws  so  founded 
iQust  qieet  the  affections  of  the  whole  nation 
and  that  those  who  seek  the  most  effectual 
meana  of  obtaining  such,  '  equally  promote 
'the  present  peace  and  the  future  prosperity  of 
'their  country.' 

.  /' Vener^tiog  with  you  our  excellent  con- 
stitution, we  are  firmly  persuaded  the  resto- 
ri^  it  to  its  primitive  purity  will  be  found  a 
sufficient  remedy  against  every  abuse  we  com- 
plain of.  Did  we,however,  deem  less  highly 
of  its  principles,  we  could  not  be  brought  to 
think  ourselves  so  greatly  degeneratecTas  to 
be  unequal  to  the  renewsl  of  a  task  which  our 
forefathers  undertook,  withoutfeariog  it  would 
prove  beyond  their  strengUi,  not  to  disgrace 
them  by  supmely  submitting  to  a  total  over- 
throw of  the  glorious  fabric,  reared  by  their 
yaloujr  and  cemented  with  their  bkxxi,  from 
premature  apprehensions  of'  the  tempest  that 
'  might  ensue*  m  a  conflict  of  oppression  a»unst 
general  good— pecuniary  interest,  and  life 
Itself,  are  never  to  be  brought  into  competi* 
tion  with  liberty. 

'<  We  thank  your  society  for  your  kind  ad- 
vice concerning  peace,  order,  and  obedience 
to  the  laws:  we  made  them  the  foundation 
of  our  union,  ys  our  «ddom0s  suffiiu^tljr 


evince— we  have  never  departed  from  legal 
obedience,  and  have  thereDj  frustrated  ttio 
evil  designs  of  all  those  who  militate  against 
reform. 

^  You  acknowledge,  that '  to  wish  euccess 
*  to  the  cause  of  fireedom  is  congenial  to  the 
^  heart,  of  a  Briton,'  instead  tterefore  of  ad- 
mitting your  argument  against  our  having 
published  such  sentiments  by  a  friendly  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
that  you,  that  all  other  societies,  that  the 
whole  nation  did  not  catch  the  geBeroua 
flame,  and  follow  our  example — as  to  the 
handle  hkely  to  be  made  of  it  by  our  corrupt 
opposers  ^and  well  we  have  noted  them),  let 
them  use  it  like  most  of  their  other  machinar- 
tions^  it  wiU  only  accelerate  that  which  they 
dread. 

'<We  must  observe,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  enemies  of  mankind  are  exerting  every 
power  to  crush  the  infant  effort  of  Freneb  li» 
oerty,  it  became  our  duty,  as  friends  to  bii» 
man  happiness,  to  express  the  just  abhorrenoe 
we  entertuned  of  a  manifesto  which  we  ooi>- 
ceived  aimed,  dot  so  much  at  the  liberty  of 
France  as  at  the  liberty  of  the  workl.  But 
to  make  .any  particular  comments  upon  that 
manifesto  is  now  unnecessa^,  as  it  might  be 
unsafe— we  only  wish  every  Britoo  topmiseit. 

**  R^jgardless  of  any  evil  intention,'whicli 
the  mfUice  of  our  enemies  may  attribute  to 
our  conduct,  we  remain  conscious  of  our  rec- 
titude ;  and  that  we  therein  acted  up  to  the 
free,  open,  manly,  generous  national  charac- 
ter of  Britons— a  character  which  oppression, 
assisted  by  enervating  luxuiy,  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  entirely  extinguish. 

<*  Unnoticed,  however,  you  have  passed 
over  our  statement  of  abuses,  our  addresses 
to  the  nation,  our  demand  of  protection,  ad- 
dressed to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  afford  it^ 
and  our  answer  to  the  calumnies  of  Mr. 
Reeves's  association,  we  request  your  notice 
of  them.  Pressed  likewise  by  our  numerous 
country  correspondents  to  give  them  Au- 
thentic information  of  what  measures  you 
mean  to  pursue  when  you  mean  to  be- 
gin, and  how  far  you  intend  carrying  your 
proposed  reform;  we  beg  your  explicit 
answer  on  these  heads,  and  that  you  will 
enable  us  speedily  to  righUy  inform  the  coun- 
tiy  thereon — ^no  ways  OKmbting,  but  tliat  from 
your  answer,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  assure 
them  that  you  are  really  what  your  titie  iai« 
ports,  the  Friends  of  the  People,  for  noa^j 
thousands  of  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  JUon* 
doD  Corresponding  Society,  united  in  one 
common  interest  and  pursuit,  with  maDV 
other  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
altojgether  forming  oo  despicable  number  of 
useful  members  of  society;— we  have  the 
honour  of  subscribine  ourselves,  your  feUov* 
labourers,  and  humble  servanU.''^ 

"  Sir ;— I  am  directed  by  the  Soci^  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  to  acknowledge  the  re* 
ceiptofyour  tett^;  dat^  Fohniary  l,  1793; 
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haTiDg  pledgedounelveslgr  our  public  actottid 
documents,  tO  use  eveiy  efiort  io  our  power  for 
thejpuipose  ofoblainui£ftcoroplete«suDstaolial, 
and  nulical  reform  of  the  representalion  of  the 
people  io  parliament,  we  never  can  be  suo- 
posed  to  baye  surrendered  to  any  other  booly 
of  men  the  exercise  of  our  own  discretion, 
with  respect  both  to  the  plan  which  we 
deem  most  effectual  for  the  purposop  and  the 
time  which  we  may  think  most  nvourable 
for  offering  it  to  the  public ;  at  present  we 
think,  that  to  make  punlic  our  views  on  these 
subjects,  would  be  to  furnish  arms  to  our 
enemies,  and  to  injure  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  The  period,  however,  is  pro- 
bably not  very  far  distant  when  these  parti- 
culars will  be  made  known  to  the  public ;  it 
is  sufficient  now  to  express  our  confidence, 
that  that  moment  will  prove  by  evidence 
more  substantial  than  professions;  that  we 
will  propose  no  plan  of  reform  which  is  short 
of  an  effectual  destruction  of  abuses  in  the 
representation  of  the  people,  and  that  we 
have  honestly  exerted  every  facul^  we  pos- 
aess  in  choosing  the  time  most  favourable  to 
the  success  of  our  plan. 

^  We  have  learned,  with  afBiction  and  in- 
dignation, the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional 
interruption  of  meetings  of  citizens,  peaceably 
and  lawfully  assembled  for  the  discussion  and 
maintenance  of  their  rights.  We  have  ever 
viewed  with  utter  disapprobation  both  of 
their  principles  and  proceedings,  the  associ- 
ations who  nave  been  the  authors  or  instn^ 
ments  of  this  persecution.  Their  principles, 
we  think^  are  repugnant  to  the  free  spint  of 
the  English  law;  and  their  conduct,  we  think, 
has  been  as  ic\jurious  and  oppressive,  as  the 
principle  of  their  institution  is  unconstitutional 
and  absurd.  But  deeply  penetrated  as  we 
are  with  these  sentiments,  we  neither  pos- 
sessed power  nor  le^  competence  to  inter- 
pose for  the  protection  of  an  individual,  suf- 
fering even  under  the  most  unjust  prosecu- 
tion, we  cannot  therefore  feel  ourselves 
blameable  for  inaction  in  cases  of  which  the 
particulars  were  never  laid  before  us,  imd  in 
which  it  might  have  been  perhaps  impossible, 
and  perhaps  improper,  for  us  to  have  inter- 
fered. 

**  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make 
anjT  particular  remarks  on  those  publications 
wmcn  you  have  put  forth;  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  pronounce  any  iudgment  on  the  pub- 
lications of  individuals  or  societies;  and 
however  we  may  lament  the  grievances  of 
which  some  of  your  publications  complain, 
our  efforts  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the 
object  of  our  institution— the  creation  of  an 
organ  to  speak  the  public  voice  in  legislation. 

^'  We  cannot  help  expressing  some  surprise 
at  the  information,  that  societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  solicitous 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  plans  of 
reform,  instead  of  expressing  such  solicitude  to 
ourselves,  should  have  chosen  the  indirect 
and  oircuitous  channel  of  any  other  society. 


Had  they  appTied  to  the  Friends  «f  the  Peo- 
ple directly,  they  would  assuredly  haxre  re- 
ceived eyery  information  compatible  with 
prudence,  and  with  a  due  regwi  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  common  cause. 

^  On  the  subject  of  youf  correspondence 
with  the  National  Convention  of  France^  we 
freely  communicated  to  you  our  opinion  in  our 
last  letter;  we  see  no  reason  to  change  the 
sentiments  which  we  then  expressed  on  the 
prudence  and  tendency  of  that  measure,  for 
though  we  not  only  *  acknowledge,'  but  avow 
with  nride,  <  that  to  wish  success  to  the  cause 
'  of  freedom  is  congenial  to  the  heart  of  a 
*  Briton ;'  yet  we  cannot  think  that  men  en- 
gaged in  so  momentous  a  cause,  as  that  of 
parliamentary  reform,  are.  entitled  to  mak« 
public  declarations,  even  of  their  most  vir- 
tuous sentiments,  in  any  manner  which  may 
injure  that  cause,  serve  the  purposes,  and 
strengthen  the  pretexts  of  its  enemies.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  treat  with  severity  and  rigour 
even  those  errors  and  indiscretions  into  which 
men  may  be  betrayed  by  a  generous  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  but  surely  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  correspondence  of  societies 
in  th»  country  with  pubhc  bodies  in  France, 
has  furnished  the  most  specious  pretences  to 
interested  men,  for  confounding  a  virtuous 
sensibility  to  the  interests  of  liberty  in  other 
countries,  with  a  criminal  intention  to  intro- 
duce disorder  and  civil  commotion  into  our 
own ;  it  is  chiefly  by  the  help  of  this  pretei^ 
that  designing  men  have  so  successfully  prac« 
tised  on  the  alarms  of  the  public,  and  that 
timid  honesty  has  been  renoered  the  dupa 
and  the  instrument  of  corruption.  But  on 
this  subject  all  further  remark  is  now  become 
unnecessary,  as  every  good  citizen  must  now 
feel  himself  nrecludc^  from  all  political  in- 
tereourse  with.  France  (for  a  period  w^ch  wa 
earnestly  pray  may  be  very  snort),  by  a  war, 
the  principle  of  which  we  utterly  disapprove, 
the  inevitable  evils  of  which  we  deeply  de- 
plore, and  at  the  possible  consequences  of 
which  we  tremble.  Among  the  most  wise 
and  honest  friends  of  Uberty  there  must  arise 
fireauent  differences  of  opinion  and  of  conduct; 
ana  these  differences,  the  natural  effect  of  an 
independent  judgment  and  independent  spirit, 
arepcrfectly  compatible  withmutual  confidence 
and  co-operation :  when  indeed  designing  per- 
sons avail  themselves  of  such  differences,  to  sow 
distrust,  and  to  insinuate  suspicions  aj^ainstthe 
characters  and  intentions  of  men,  it  is  then 
only  that  they  become  perniciousand  injurious* 
Against  practices  which  might  produce  such 
a  spirit  of  disunion  and  distrust,  it  is  surely 
almost  unnecessary  to  warn  the  friends  of 
liberty,  at  a  moment  when  our  enemies  are 
so  formidable  and  so  united.  They  havesacri- 
ficed  all  inferior  interests  and  all  former  differ- 
ences to  their  common  interest,  in  perpetuat- 
ing abuses  and  corruptions.  Let  it  not  be 
Mod,  that  more  generous  motives  have  a  less 
powerful  influence  on  the  human  mind,  and 
that  tl^  love  of  liberty  is  not  able  to  produce. 
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thai  union  among  herfriends,  which  in  her 
enemies  hlu  arisen  from  the  most  abject  and 
sordid  passions. 

**  It  seems  scarce  necessary  to  represent  to 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  the  pe- 
culiar necessity  of  circumspection  and  mode- 
tstion,  at  a  moment  when  the  most  venial 
indiscretion  of  the  friends  of  reform  is  re- 
marked with  such  malignant  watchfulness, 
and  converted  into  an  argumenit  against  the 
icause  of  reform  itself. 

**  He  must  surely  either  be  a  secret  enemy, 
or  an  unsafe  and  pernicious  friend  of  that 
cause,  who  could  prompt  you  to  anything 
that  could  be  construed  mto  indiscretion,  or 
who  would  labour  to  sow  distrust  among  the 
amall  number  of  those  who  now  appear  in 
behalf  of  freedom  in  England,  at  a  period 
when  a  persecution  is  earned  on  against  the 
friends  of  reform  at  home,  and  a  war  is  com- 
menced, which  in  its  proeress  may  combine 
the  arms  of  England  wim  those  of  powers 
engaged  in  a  crusade  against  the  general  li- 
berties of  Europe. — In  name  and  by  order  of 
the  committee,      Edward  Jer.  Curteis, 

^  Chairman  of  the  committee. 
•*  No.  59,  Frith-stieet, 
February  15, 1793. 

''To  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  secreUry  to  the 
London  Corresponding  Society.'' 

'  Mr.  Edward  Lmutun  deposed,  that  he  found 
^e  following  pq>er  in  Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

''  Sir ;— The  committee  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society  have  at  present  to  acknow- 
]edg:e  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  of 
February. 

**  With  pleasure  we  perceive  your  society 
iioi  unwilhngto  keepup  a  correspondence  with 
lis,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  sorry  that 
you  should  appear  to  be  hurt  by  the  plain 
questions  we  put  to  you  in  our  East ;  to  ask  of 
you  what  measures  you  mean  to  pursue  in  a 
matter  which  concerns  u»  all,  is  certainly  no 
wa^s  calling  upon  you  to  surrender  up  to  our 
society,  or  even  to  the  public  at  large,  your 
discretion ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  a  body 
of  men  having  pledge^  themselves  to  the 
{Public,  can  be  a  sumcient  security  to  that 
public  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  them, 
without  being  made  further  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  plan  you  mean 
to  pursue,  in  order  that  we  the  people  may, 
if  wo  approve  it,  co-operate  with  ^u;  the 
extent  ofyour  proposed  reform  we  apprehend 
is  aheady  determined  upon,  and  we  can  dis- 
cover no  advantage  likely  to  result  from  iti 
secrecy ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  ask  for 
Ourselves  the  same  thing  which  our  fifiends 
mean  to  asJ^  for  us,  the  latter  must  receive 
their  instructions  from  us,  or  we  must  be  di- 
rected by  them;  in  either  case  there  must  be 
no  secrets ;  we  further  conceive,  that  the  per- 
manency of  a  reform  must  be  founded  on  the 
acquiescence  of  the  pubUc^  who  after  maturely 
4attberaliDs  ob  evei}  thmg  proposed^  Om 
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have  found  your  plan  the  smmsI  Uiseful  and  the 
best  that  could  possibly  be  laid  down*  The 
business  we  are  engaged  in  is  of  too  impor- 
tant a  nature  to  adroit  of  reserve  or  disguise; 
we  will  therefore,  by  the  firankness  of  our  be- 
haviour, show  ourselves  worthy  the  friend- 
ship of  a  society  of  honest  men  endeavouring 
to  serve  tbehr  country,  and  plainly  tell  you 
our  country  Correspondents  did  not  desire  us 
to  inquire  of  you  what  you  meant  to  do,  but 
fairly  asked  us  whether  we  thought  you  ho- 
nest? whether  we  thought  you  meant  to 
serve  a  party^  or  the  nation?  whether  we 
imagined  you  intended  a  partial  or  a  complete 
reform  ?  Addressed  in  this  manner  to  us,  and 
bhmt  as  these  questions  may  appear^tliey  have 
nothing  in  them  which  can  possibly  offend 
you,  the  people  haiving  always  an  undoubted 
right  to  scrutinize  the  character  and  princi- 
ples of  those  who  call  themselves  their  friends, 
and,  as  such,  avow  an  intention  of  bringing 
forward  measures  in  which  we  ai^  all  so 
deeply  interested.  As  to  the  fbmiahing  our 
enemies  with  arms  by  a  diselosure  of  our  in- 
tention, we  cannot  conceive  that  demands, 
founded  on  constitutional  rights,  can  lose  any 
of  their  force  by  being  made  public.  Reason 
(virei  acquirit  eundo)  to  tnumpb  reqoire» 
only  to  be  known ;  and  as  none  of  the  peo- 
ple's demands  are  founded  on  fatfaicy,  U>  take 
the  enemy  bv  surprise  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  public  cnampions,  and  moreover,  per- 
fectly needless  when  truth  and  reason  must 
unavoidably  bear  down  aH  before  them  with- 
out the  assistance  of  giiHe. 

**  Under  the  idea  that,  where  yeu  say  '  you 
'  neither  possessed  power,  nor  legal  compe- 
'  tence  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  an 

*  individual,  stifFerine  under  me  most  in\|ust 

*  prosecution,'  you  allude  to  the  case  of  our 
bill  sticker,  we  must  begfo  set  you  right,  and 
to  inform  you  we  never,  as  a  society,  soij^t 
the  interference  of  anv  body  of  men  y  on  the 
contrary,  we  arefirmlv  persuaded,  however 
hard  such  cases  may  bear  upon  individuals,r 
they  will  eventually  prove  of^  service  to  the 
public,  nothing  having  a  greater  tendency 
towards  rousing  the  country  from  its  too  fire- 
valentapathv,  with  regard  to  stielch  of  prero- 
gative and  abuse  of  power. 

**  As  to  our  Address  to  the  French  National 
Convention^  we  imagine  it  best  to  say  no  mote 
about  it  at  present,  only  that  if  it  has  furnish- 
ed pretexts  to  designing  men^  it  has  only  snv« 
ed  them  the  trouble  of  seeking  excuses  else- 
where: but  such  men,  even  without  our  aidy 
would  have  been  at  no  loss ;  at  the  same  tinie» 
we  are  to  beheve  the  plan  for  war,  if  con- 
ceived before  then,  was  bv  no  means  accele- 
rated thereby; — ^intended  as  preventatives, 
addresses  might  have  been  efiectual,  if  they 
had  not  been  more  generally  adopted;  the 
only  fault  therein,  that  by  a  mistaken  idea; 
the  addressers  gave  credit  to  the  nation  for  a 
greater  degree  of  enerey  than  it  real^  po»- 
sessed.  We  agree  with  you,  that  omty  oC 
sentiment  18  no- way  htqpmpatlbk  with  diTBiw 
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a^ofopinioiiy  «nd  Abtt  the  latter  is«alural 
4o  jnABpaaitBt  mizids;  with  the  MOie  ob- 
ject in  view,  tftieir  noede  of  pumune  it  wiJl 
«ndoidA0dly  differ;  with  cautiooy  there&re, 
we  will  watch  over  those  who  wish  to  sotw 
the  seeds  of  unneoessary  distnul  among 
«M,«id  wi^  at  tbe  same  tmse  take  good  care 
that  the  doctrine  of  implicit  confidOToe  oday 
aot  gua  ground  amoDg  us;  fiill  as  much  as 
youncAvesy  we  fflead  the  necessity  of  union 
amoD^  the  friends  of  liherly.  but  lanent 
that  .It  is  frevented,  or  at  least  retarded 
inmaigr  instances  by  the  very  same  thing 
that  ]»oinotes  it  among  the  enemies  of  r&- 
f(»in,  namdy,  interest;  with  them,  all  their 
interest  is  for  the  continuation  of  abuses, 
wfa^  to  some  of  us  a  refonn  must  be  attended 
with  fiecmnary  loss,  and  nmnv  others  would 
lose  their  employ,  their  da&y  breads  were  it 
tasaiii  they  took  an  active  part:  thus, the 
^SBKaaativeyassmBingon  one  sine  the  ap- 
fcMiLBof  a  virtue,  ^ives  emidatien  lo  bad 
aKB,  aaiton.die  «ther,  in  its  vileet  hat  ndst 
satanl  tferm,  0bPf s  -^he  psqaress  «f  those  who, 
wlhidie'beit  inteqtions^  iaboiir  to  save  tlieir 


«  We  thank  yen  for  yoor  kind  a«d  prudent 
adiioe/em|Mnmg<us  moderatien  and^iscKtion 
atthisAlical  moment,  iwhcn  every  iaapni- 
4enoe  kitheiadwocate  isiiiAyle  to  be  rendered 
fogqdioial  to  ehe  4aause  itself" 

Mr.  •Qmrrmt.^^i  appean  b^  itsxonleiits  to 
^can  anaseer  lie  Air.  Corteis's  * 


Akiander  Grant, — Examined  by  Mr.  Carrow, 

I'believe  jmi^age  by  JNBiness  a  printer  f** 
¥08, 1  as. 

Bid  yoii  at  any  tine,  aad  when,  beoome  a 
aaemberaftheaLondon^ConeapendinKSocietyf 
««*-Yes;  lOMfiave  in- the  honing  nf  tlie  year 

to  which  (of  the  diwioDS  of  ihe  society  did 
yau  'bekm^  ?—(K  think  it  was  INo.  fl. 

Where  wwmifoe  anetftings  4if  that  ^division 
haM?— ^t  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Byde,  at  tlic 
BiM  m  EsMflar-ttveet 

Name  some  ^of  the  parsons  ^o  frequented 
titasemeetingB  of  the  ^divisions.—- There  was 
M r.  Margaiot  used  to  be  one. 

yfhat  ohaiaoter  was  Mai^rotin  &e  society  ? 
-'-fie  was  ooneexved  by  me  to  be  president  df 
thediviBioD. 

Did4ie  act  as  floch  f— Yes. 

Whoelae? — ^Mr.  Riditer,  Jdr.  Moore,  and 
several  <Miiersihat  I  do  not  lecoUect  I  knew 
veiyfew  <rf  them.  I  ^hink  Mr.  Byde,  the 
■auterof  the  house,  was  a  member. 

Were  yoa  applied  to  at  any  of  those  meet- 
ints  to  print  <aiiy  papers  for  the  divisions, 
er^  the  eodety  atkrge?-*-!  was  not  at  that 
tine. 

When  were  you,  if  ever,  appHed  to  to  print 
mpf} — I  wias  apphed  to  some  time  in  the 
nid^  or  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1793. 

Whom  wae  that  apphoation  made  to  you 
hy?.-l  Miefve  byHlr.  Gow. 

Waathat«p^Mitieamade  by  him  at  the 

VOL.  XXIV. 


aaciety,  or  at  one  of  the  division  meetings  ?«-- 
I  do  not  know  poAthrely,  but  I  know  I  re- 
fused to  print  something  that  was  shown  me. 

I  do  not  ask  you  the  contents  of  that  paper ; 
hut  did  you  afterwards  print  any  thing  eke 
lor  the  sooiely,  which  vott  were  paid  for  by 
any  of  those  persona  that  you  have  named  f-^ 
Yes:  Ipriattedapostii^bill. 

Upon  whose  application  did  you  print  that 
poetu^  bili?-^Mr.  Ridhter.  I  read  it  over 
with  Mr.  Richter ;  and  I  agreed  to  print  it, 
and  did  pnat  it. " 

Do  you  mean  the  same  Mr.  Richter  that 
yen  h^ve  naiaad  as  a  member  of  the  society  f 
-Yes. 

Did  youievcr  see  Mr.  Eachter  at  any  of  those 
meetings  of  the  divisions  at  which  theprisoner 
attended  ?--Y«s. 

YoQ  s^  you  undertook  to  {>iint  that  which 
Riflhier  applied  to  yon  to  print.*— Yes ;  fife 
hundred  coMea. 

Who  paid  yon  Ibr  them  ?— Mr.  Hardy,  the 
friaoner. 

Were  there  any  directions  riven  yon  as  to 
the  €n«e  hy  w4ikh  they  woald  be  required  to 
he  jpiiinted  ?  was  there  any 'extraordinary  expe- 
dlftien  reqaared  ?-*They  were  ordered  to  be 
done  an  last  as  possible ;  and  I  veooUect  when 
4they  weredoaie  I  ordered  them  to  be  sent  toMr. 
Hatdy's ;  and  I  imagine  my  order  was  com- 
plied with. 

liow  soen  after  yo*  hi^  ordered  them  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Hardy's  did  you  see  Hardy  f*-J 
^are  say  it  was  two  or  three  days  aiter. 

IKd  he  (pay  you  for  those  which  you  had 
ordered  to  Ik  sent? — ^Yes;  but  they  wcfe 
sent  back  to  ray  house. 

Old -he  pay  hdore  the  order  came  for  send- 
ing them  hack  to  your  house,  or  afterwards  9«^ 
No.    I  ^vas  paid  afterwards. 

And  then  the  papers  were  returned  to  your 
house? — ^They  were  returned  Ihe  very  same 
day  they  were  sent. 

What  4Decame^  them  after  they  were  sent 
back  'to  your  house  ?  did  the  circumstance 
which  you  were  about  to  state  come  to  your 
knowledge  lircni  (Hardy,  or  did  you  ever  con- 
verse with  him  upon-  that  subject? — ^No: 
nevter. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whatt  became  of  the  papers  after  they  were 
returned  to  your  house  ?— They  were  given  by 
my  warehoiKwman  to  one  Carter  to  stick  up 
in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Enkine.--^Bid  you  see  them  given  ?— 
No. 

Mr.  Gorrov. — ^Do  you  know  in  fact  that 
any  of  those  bills  that  you  printed,  and  which 
Hard^  paid  you  for,  were  stuck  up  in  the 
streets  of  this  town?— No ;  I  could  not  swear 
that,  for  I  did  not  see  any  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.  * 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hardy 
respecting  those  papers  which  Carter  was 
supposed  to  have  ban  something  to  do  with*? 
—Yes. 

What  passed  between  Mr.  Hardy  and  you 
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ilpon  that  subject  ?— Mr. .  Hardy  informed  me 
that  Carter  had  been  taken  up. 

You  had  given  orders  that  these  bills  should 
be  delivered  to  Carter ;  were  they  in  fact  deli- 
vered out  of  your  possession  after  they  were  re- 
turned from  Hardy's?— They  were  not  deli- 
vered by  my  order  to  Carter. 

Were  they  delivered  out  of  your  possession  ? 
— They  were. 

After  that  Hardy  told  you  Carter  had  been 
taken  up?-— Yes,  for  putting  up  those  bills, 
which  I  told  him  I  had  been  inwrmed  of  be- 
fore. 

For  putting  up  the  bills^where  ?— Up  in  the 
streets  in  this  town. 

Did  auy  thing  more  pass  upon  that  occa- 
sion ? — No. 

Do  you  know  that  Carter  was  in  fact  in  pri- 
son for  posting  up  those  bills  ? — I  heara  it 
from  Mr.  Hardy.    I  never  saw  him  in  prison. 

Look  at  this,  and  tell  us  whether  this  is 
one  of  the  biHs  that  you  |>rinted  ?— Yes,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  very  identical  bill ;  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hardy 
with  respect  to  any  other  papers  which  you 
had  been  applied  to  to  print,  and  which  you 
bad  refused  to  print— did  Mr.  Hardy  say  any 
thing  to  you  about  your  having  declined  to 
print  for  the  society  ? — ^He  did  alwut  an  addi- 
tional order  that  I  had. 

The  first  order  you  complied  with  was  for 
five  hundred  ?— Yes. 

Who  gave  yon  the  additional  order? — 
There  was,  an  order  brought,!  cannot  tell  by 
whom,  to  me,  for  five  hundred  large  biUs^  and 
a  thousand  small  ones. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hardy 
about  that  additional  order  ?-— Yes :  he  said 
he  had  heard  that  I  refused  to  print  them. 

Had  yon  refused  to  print  them  ? — ^I  had  ac- 
tually refused. 

How  long  did  you  continue  a  member  of 
the  society  after  you  had  refused  so  to  print 
for  them?— In  fact,  I  had  not  frequentea  the 
society  for  some  time  before  that :  I  believe 
that  was  in  the  end  of  November,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  December. 

How  much  was  the  sum  he  paid  you?-— 
Two  guineas. 

You  named  Mr.  Margaret  as  one  of  the  per- 
sons psesent  at  those  meetiogs:  in  what 
character  did  he  act  ? — He  acted  in  the  capa- 
city of  president  of  the  delegates. 

In  what  character  did  the  prisoner.  Hardy, 
act  ? — As  secretary  of  the  division,  and  like- 
wise as  secretary  of  the  society  itself,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr«, — Was  there  any 
secretary  to  the  division  ? — I  do  not  know  ex- 
pressly; for  I  only  was  twice  or  three  times 
at  the  farthest  among  the  delegates. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Uyre.— And  H  was 
there  that  Hardy  acted,  was  it?— He  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  society  at  large. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JByre.— Where  waa  it 
that  he  acted?— At  Mr.  Byde'a. 


Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Do  you  mean 
that  that  was  a  meeting  of  the  division  or  of 
the  delegates  ? — Of  the  division. 

Mr.  GarroiD.-'Were  you  ever  at  the  Uni- 
corn ? — Yea;  I  was  there  once. 

Try  to  recollect  any  of  the  members  yoa 
saw  there  ? — ^Therc  were  a  great  many  tiiere ; 
I  knew  very  few. 

Lord  Chief  Justise  Eyre, — ^Was  that  a  divi- 
sion  meeting,  or  what  ? — ^I  believe  it  was  the 
same  society  moved  from  the  Bell  to  the  Uni- 
com, the  same  society  or  the  same  division 
that  was  there, 

[the  address  read.] 

'^  Address  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  to  the  other  Societies  of  Great 
Britain,  united  for  the  obtaining  a  reform 
in  parliament. 

^'  Friends  and  Fellow  Counteymen; — ^Unless 
we  are  greatly  deceived,  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  the  object  for  which  we  struggle  is 
likely  to  come  within  our  reach.  Thai  a  na- 
tion like  Britaui  should  be  free^  it  is  requisite 
only  that  Britons  should  will  it,  to  become  so. 
That  such  should  be  their  will,  the  abuaes  U 
our  original  constitution,  and  the  alarm  of 
our  aristocratic  enemies,  sufficienUy  witness. 
Confident  in  the  purity  of  our  motives,  and  in 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  let  ua  meet  false- 
hood with  proofs,  and  hyoocrisy  with  plain- 
ness^ let  us  persevere  in  declaring  our  princi- 
ples, and  misrepresentation  wiU  meet  ita  due 
reward — contempt. 

*'  In  this  view,  the  artifices  of  a  late  aristo- 
cratic association,  formed  on  the  flOth  instan^ 
call  for  a  few  remarks,  on  account  of  the  de- 
claration they  have  published  relative  to  other 
clubs  and  societies  formed  in  this  nation.  It 
is  true  that  this  meeting  of  gentlemen  (for  so 
they  style  themsdves)  have  mentioned  no 
names,  instanced  no  facts,  ouoted  no  autho- 
rities ;  but  they  take  upon  themselves  to  as- 
sert, that  bodies  of  their  countrymen  have 
been  associated,  professineopinions  favourable 
to  the  rights  of  man,  to  lioerty,  and  equality ; 
and,  moreover,  that  those  opinions  are  con- 
veyed in  the  terms,  no  King,  no  Parliament — 
So  much  for  their  assertions. 

'*  If  this  be  intended  to  include  the  socie- 
ties to  which  we  respectively  belong,  we  here, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  deny  t^latterpaxt 
of  the  charge ;  while,  in  admitting  the  former, 
we  claim  the  privilege  and  glory  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Britons;  whoever  shall  attribute  to 
us,  who  wish  only  the  restoration  of  the  lost 
liberties  of  our  country,  the  expressions  of  No 
King,  No  Parliament,  or  any  design  of  invad- 
ing the  property  of  other  men,  b  guilty  of  a 
wilful,  an  impudent,  and  a  maliaous  false- 
hood. 

^  We  know,  and  are  sensible^  that  the 
wages  of  every  man  are  his  right ;  that  difie- 
rence  of  strength,  of  talents,  and  of  industry^ 
do,  and  ought  to  a^ord  proportional  distinc- 
tions of  property,  which  when  acquired  and 
confirmed  by  the  laws^  is  saicred  aoa  inviola- 
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ble ;  we  defy  the  most  slavish  and  malevolent 
man  in  the  meeting  of  the  30th  instant^  to 
bring  4hc  remotest  proof  to  the  contrary.  If 
there  be  no  proof,  we  call  upon  them  to  jus- 
tify an  insidious  calumny,  which  seems  in- 
vented onl^  to  terrify  independent  Britons 
from  reclaiming  the  rishtful  constitution  of 
their  countiy.  We  admit,  and  we  declare, 
that  we  are  friends  to  civil  liberty,  and  there- 
fore to  natural  equality,  both  of  which  we 
consider  as  the  rights  of  mankind.  Could 
we  believe  them  to  be  ^  in  direct  opposition 

*  to  the  laws  of  this  land,*  we  should  blush  to 
find  ourselves  among  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants ;  but  wc  are  persuaded  that  the  abuses 
of  the  constitution  will  never  pass  current  for 
its  true  principles ;  since  we  are  told  in  its 
first  chlirter,  tnat  all  are  equal  in  the  sight 
of  the  law,  which  ^  shall  neither  be  sold,  nor 

*  refused,  nor  delayed,  to  any  freeman  wbat- 
' soever;'  should  it  ever  happen. that  ^  right 

*  and  justice*  are  a{»posed  by  expense,  by  re- 
fiisalyor  by  delay,  then  is  this  principle  of 
equality  violated,  and  we  are  no  longer  iree 
men. 

**  Such  are  our  notions  of  those  rights 
which  it  is  boldly  maintained  '  are  inconsis- 

*  tent  with  the  well  being  of  society.'  But 
let  us  not  suffer  men  who  avow  no  principles 
of  liberty,  whose  favourite  cry  is  inequality  of 
property,  to  estrange  others  of  our  country- 
men torn  aiding  us  in  serving  the  community, 
and  fnnn  recovering  to  the  nation  that  share 
ofitslsovereignty  which  has  unhappily  been 
sacrificed  to  corrupt  courtiers  and  intriguing 


Toiir  laws  and  constitution  be  just  and 
wise  in  theur  orisin  and  theii^  principle,  every 
deviation  from  tnem  as  first  ^stablisned,  must 
be  injurious  to  the  people,  whose  persons  and 
property  were  then  secured;  if  at  the  revolu- 
tion thia  country  was  adequately  represented, 
it  is  now  so  no  longer,  and  therefore  calls 
aloud  fi[>r  reform. 

'*  If  it  be  true  that  the  people  of  Britain  are 
saperior  to  other  nations,  is  it  that  our  taxes 
are  less  burthensome  ?  or  that  our  provisions 
are  less  expensive?  is  it  from  the  various 
productions  of  our  soil  that  we  are  rich  ?  is  it 
owing  to  Uie  majority  of  our  numbers  that  we 
are  strong?  .Certainly  not  France  has  the 
advantage  in  all  these  respects,  and,  up  to 
this  period,  she  has  never  been  our  superior 
in  wealthy  in  power,  in  talents,  or  in  virtues. 
But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  the  difference 
between  us  and  that  nation  was  formerly, 
tbat  our  noonarchy  was  limited,  while  theirs 
was  absolute;  that  the  number  of  our  aristo- 
cracy did  not  equal  the  thousandth  part  of 
thdrs;  that  we  had  trial  by  jury,  while  they 
had  none;  that  our  persons  were  protected  by 
the  laws,  while  their  lives  were  at  the  mercy 
ofevety  titled  individual:  we  th^efore  had 
that  to  fight  ibr  which  to  them  was  unknown; 
smce  we  were  men  while  they  were  slaves. 

**  The  scene  indeed  has  changed ;  like 
Mr  brave  ancestors  of  the  last  century, 


they  have  driven  out  the  family  that 
would  have  destroyed  them;  they  have 
scattered  the  mercenaries  who  invaded  their 
freedom,  and  have  '  broken  their  chains  on 
'  the  heads  of  their  oppressors.'  If  during 
this  conflict  with  military  assassins  and  do- 
mestic traitors,  cruelty  and  revenge  have 
arisen  among  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
let  us  lament  these  effects  of  a  bloody  anu 
tyrannous  manifesto,  but  let  us  leave  to  the 
hvpoorite  pretenders  to  humanity,  the  task  of 
blackening  the.  misfortune,  and  attributing  to 
a  whole  nation  the  act  of  an  enraged  popu- 
lace. 

"  As  we  have  never  yet  been  cast  so  low 
at  the  foot  of  despotism,  so  it  is  not  requisite 
that  we  should  appeal  to  the  same  awful  tri- 
bunal with  our  brethren  on  the  continent 
May  our  enmities  be  written  in  sand,  but  may 
04ir  rights  be  engraven  on  marble !  We  de- 
sire tooverthrow.no  property  but  what  has 
been  raised  on  the  rums,  of  our  liberty:  we 
look  with  reverence  on  the  landed  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  our  country,  but  we  view 
with  abhorrence  that  monopoly  of  burgage 
tenures,  unwarranted  by  law  or  reason  in  thia 
or  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

"  Let  us  then  continue  with  pleasure  and 
firmness  in  the  path  which  is  begun;  let  us 
then  wait  and  watch  the  ensuing  sessions  of 

Earliament,  from  whom  we  have  much  to 
ope,  and  little  to  fear.    The  House  of  Com- 
mons may  have  been  th^  source  of  our  cala- 
mity, it  may  prove  that  of  our  deliverance. 
Should  it  not,  we  trust  we  shall  not  prove  un- 
worthy of  our  forefathers,  whose  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  mankind  so  well  deserve  our  imi- 
tation. 
(Signed)     Mauhice  Margarot,  chairman. 
TfiOMAS  Hardy,  secretary. 
"  London, 
29tli  Nov,  1792." 

Mr.  Edward  Lattiun, — I  found  this  paper 
in  Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

^Mh  March,  1793. 

"  Sir ;— The  London  Correspondine  Society 
have  at  present  to  acknowledge  your  last,  and 
to  answer  more  fully  your  preceding  letter. 

^'  With  regard  to  petitioning  parliament,  we 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  such  a  pe- 
tition will  not  produce  a  reform ;  yet,  from 
many  considerations,  we  are  now.  persuaded 
that,  if  every  society  in  the  island  will  send- 
forward  a  petition,  we  shall  ultimately  gain 
ground;  for  as  much  as  it  will  furce  tlie 
present  members  of  the  senate  to  repeatedly 
discuss  the  subject,  and  their  deliberations 
printed  in  the  different  newspapers,  will  most 
naturally'  awaken  the  public  mind  towards  the 
object  of  our  pursuit  The  nation  once  in- 
formed that  a  reform  in  parliament  is  sought 
for  from  different  quarters,  give*  rise  to  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged by  eveiy  rank  to  be  wanting, 
will  begin  to  exercise  their  own  reason  on 
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this  subject;  anired  at  that  period,  we  pre- 
sume our  business  will  be  nearly  aceoisipliBDecL 
^  Let  us  tben  closely  foUew  up  our  Not- 
tingharn  brethren ;  let  evevf  society  petitk>a 
separately ;  let  every  week  famtah  a  fresh  pe- 
tition, and  afford  a  fresh  debate.  We  seek  to^ 
open  the  eyes  of  the  public :  petitions  on  our 
part,  and  rejectwns  on  the  part  of  the  minia- 
try,  will  eficctually  do  it :  we  therefore  highly 
japprove  of  your  idea,  and  will  oursebres  fol- 
low it  up,  aud  feconamend  it  to  all  the  other 
societies  we  correspond  with;  and^  withal^ 
we  recomokend  to  you  that  no  ttme  be  kst  in 
so  doing. 

'  ^'  With  you,  we  lament  the  evils  of  an  im- 
prudent and  inconsiderate  war — a  war  rather 
eaecrly  sought  for  the  advancement  of  private 
ends,  than  carefully  deprecated  from  c<mffld»- 
rations  of  public  good;  a  contest anfavmiraUe 
to  this  countrv,  whether  either  France  or  des- 
potism gain  the  upper  hand.  We  join  with 
you  in  gratitude  to  those  worthy  members  of 
either  House  who  have  endeavouccd  to  avert 
this  national  calamity,  to  whom  we  have 
likewise  returned  our  public  thanks;  and  we 
remain,  with  sincerity  and  affection^—yotir 
friends  and  fellow-labourers, 

No  signature. 
Addressed  ^'  Mr.  William  Carnage, 
Sheffield.'' 

Mr.  Edward  Lauzknr—l  found  this  paper 
in  Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

Mr.  Garrow, — ^This  is  a  draugbt  of  a  letter 
to  Skirving;  the  original  letter  was  found  in 
5kirving*s  possession. 

[It  was  read.] 

"  lAndtm,  May  17, 179S. 

"  Sir; — ^The  London  Corresponding  Society 
eagerly  seizes  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Vrqvh 
ha^  returning  to  Edinburgh  to  request  of 
your  society  a  renewal  of  correspondence,  and 
a  more  intimate  co-operation,  in  that  which 
both  societies  alike  seek,  viz.  a  reform  of  par- 
liamentary representation.  We  are  very  sen- 
sible that  no  society  can  of  itself  bring  about 
that  desirable  end .  Let  us  therefore  unite  as 
much  as  possible,  not  only  with  each  other, 
iiut  with  every  society  throughout  the  nation. 
Our  petitions,  you  will  have  learned,  have  all 
of  them  been  unsuccessful :  our  attention 
must  now,  therefore,  be  turned  to  some  more 
effectual  means.  From  your  society  we  would 
i^illinsly  learn  them;  and  you,  on  your  part, 
may  depend  upon  our  adoptii^  the  firmest 
means,  provided  they  are  consthuttonal :  and 
we  hope  the  countiy  will  not  be  behind  hand 
vith  us. 

'*  This  war  has  already  opened  the  eyes  of 
many,  and,  should  it  continue  much  longer, 
there  is  no  answering  for  its  effects  on  tlM 
minds  of  the  people^ 

^*  Our  society  has  met  with  much  persecu- 
tion; nevertheless,  we  |o  on  increasing  in 
oumbers  and  political  Jsnowledge.     Wishing 
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you  and  our  cause  ail  svxess,  we  ffifttiiaaast 
cordially,— sir ,.  for  the  Loodsa  Cosmspondlii^ 
Society,,  your  friends  asid  fellow4afeiourers^ 
(Signed)  M.  MAi»AAOT,.chaiRaaB, 

TsoM AS  Habdy,  secretary. 
"No.  9,  Piccadilly. 

**  To  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  Edinburgh.'' Addressed 
on  the  back  thus : 
"  Mr.   William  Skirving  secretary  to  the 

convention  of  the  Friends  of  tha  People, 

Edinburgh.'' 

[The  answer  of  William  Skirving  read.} 

Indorsed,  '<  Received  the  lath  of  June, 
1793;  answered  the  SOth  of  July.'' 

^  Edhiimrgk,  2Sih  tf  'Mxy^  1793* 

<*  Mr.  Hardy  ;--Sir,  Mr.  Urquhart  Ad  tat 
the  pleasure  to  caU  oa  Tftfeursday  aftoBOon, 
and  delivered  your  letter  o€  the  19th  qrel. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  conienfta  of  it, 
and  shall  lay  it  before  the  6rst  meeting  of  our 
societies  here,  which  however  doea  not  take 

Elace  till  Monday  seven-night.  I  weokl 
ave  acknowledged  the  leoeipt  of  yonr  ftvour 
by  yesterday's  post,  but  was  too  mush  cm* 
ployed  in  removing  our  houaeheld  to  anotiitr 
lodging  to  attend  to  any  thi^g  ebe. 

<'  If  either  you  in  fingkmd,  or  ipe  in  Scot« 
land  should  attempt  separately  the  rdbm 
which  we,  i  trust,  seek  to  obtaitt,  we  ^kmM, 
by  so  d(WEig,  only  expoee  out  weakima,  and 
manifest  our  ignorance  of  the  O0fiiiBlk)tt 
which  opposes  our  ia^rtant  uoderlaJdng. 
If  we  sought  only  the  extirpation  of  one  set  el 
interested  men  from  the  managemeni  of  na- 
tional affairs,  that  pkce  might  be  |iveB  to 
another  set,  without  affecting  the  vita]^  ad- 
verse to  the  system  of  reform.  These  aaigM 
be  easily  accomplished ;  but  to  cot  up  d«sp 
and  wide  rooted  prejudtcea,  to  |^ve  enectual 
energy  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  in  ftmnn  of 
pubhc  virtue  and  national  proeperi^,  in  epye 
sition  to  self  and  all  its  intere^ed  habits,  and 
to  withstand  and  overawe  the  final  effottsol 
the  powers  of  darkness,  is  the  work  of  the 
whole,  and  not  of  a  part ;  a  woric  to  whidi 
mankind,  till  this  awful  penod,  were  neves 
adequate,  becavse  never  till  im»w  disposed  to 
iiratemize;  not  merely,  or  only  I  trost^  fnm 
the  sense  of  the  common  danger  to  wkrich 
we  are  exfiosed,  but  from  the  ennotliii^  prin- 
ciple of  universal  benevolence. 

^  I  know  no  greater  service  that  I  am  do 
ray  countrv,  than  to  pooesote  the  uaisA  yea 
so  wisely  desire ;  and  I  am  happy  to  siasors 
you  that  I  have  hitherto  discovered  ne  seali- 
mcnt  in  our  asaociatioo  adtverae  t^  the  most 
intimate  and  brotherly  uniott  with  the  asso- 
ciations in  Jgngland. 

^  I  think  the  nunda  of  all  mu8t»  in  the 
nature  of  thines,  be  now  turned  to  more  efiec- 
tual  means  of  reform.  Not  one  penoa  vas 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  it  by  the  anoel 
cottvincing  arguments  of  reason^  together  with 
the  most  unequivocal  ftxpxmum  ^vmeaA 
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desiie;  wlat  tb^n  »  to  be  1m^  for  from 
repelilMA  ?  I  am  oaly  afraid  that  the  bow  in 
England  against  reibfin  was  sa  coQUracled  that 
in  returuDgi  it  may  break.  Yon  would  will- 
ittgW  learn,  you  say,  from  us:  I  own  that  we 
oitgM  to  be  iorwaid  in  this :  we  have  at  once, 
in  (^reat  wisdom,  perfected  our  plan  oC  organi- 
zation ;  and,  if  we  were  in  the  [sane  mde- 
yeadent  state  of  mind  asthe  people  of  England, 
we  would  be  able  to  take  the  lead.  The 
associations  with  you  are  no  more,  I  ftaar^ 
(excuse  my  freedom)  than  an  aristocracy  for 
the  good  of  the  people :  they  are  indeed  mo- 
derate,  fin%  and  virtuous ;  and  better  cannot 
be :  but  we  are  the  people  themselves,  and  we 
nre  the  first  to  show  that  the  people  can  both 
judge  and  resolve,  if  undirected  by  faction, 
with  both  wisdom  and  moderation. 

^  1  have  not  a  higher  wish,  in  the  present 
exertions  for  reform,  than  to  see  the  people 
universally  and  reffttlarly  associated,  because 
I  am  persuaded  3iat  the  j^sent  disastrous 
engagements  will  issue  in  ruin,  and  the  people 
then  must  provide  for  themselves;  and  il 
would  be  unhappy,  when  we  should  be  ready 
to  net  with  unanimity,  to  be  occupied  about 
organiiation,  without  which,  however,  ansMhy 
must  ensue.  We  will  not  need  b«t  to  be 
prennred  for  the  event,  to  <  stand  and  see  the 
*  salvation  of  the  Lord.'  Let  ua  therefore 
take  the  hint  given  us  bv  onr'oppnsers ;  let  us 
be^n  in  earnest  to  make  up  our  nmida  re- 
lative to  the  extent  of  reform  which  we 
ought  to  seek;  be  prepated  to  justify  it,  and 
to  controvert  objections;  let  us  model  the 
whole  in  the  public  mind;  let  us  provide 
every  sUke  and  stay  of  the  tabernacle  which 
we  would  erect,  so  that  when  the  tabernacles 
of  oppression  in  the  palaces  of  ambition  are 
broken  down,  under  the  madness  and  folly  of 
their  supporters,  we  may  then,  without  anar- 
chy nod  an  dangerous  delay,  erect  at  once  our 
tabernacle  of  righteousness^  and  may  the 
Ixrd  faimsrif  be  in  it ! 

**  How  hurtful  to  the  fodings  of  a  reflecting 
naiiid  to  k>ok  back  to  the  wretched  state  in 
wikicb  the  Roman  monarchy,  enfeebled  and 
iMrokett  bv  its  own  corruptions,  left  the  nalient 
which  it  had  subjected!  hke « sheep  without  a 
^  shepherd,  they  soon  became  a  prey  to  every 
uavader,  bccanse  there  wwi  none  to  gather 
and  mute  them:  had  they,  foreaeeing>the 
evil,  associated  for  mutual  detence,  no  robber 
would  have  been  able  to  enslave  them;  thev 
would  have  given  kws  to  all  parties,  as  well 
as  to  themselves;  all  separate  colonies  and 
nations  weuM  have  sought  their  alhance:  but 
not  having  virtue  to  associate  and  heal  the 
divisions,  and  root  out  the  selfish  spirit,  which 
ambition-fostering  governments  procure  to 
their  8ut))ects,  they  fell  under  oppressors,  from 
mder  whose  iron  sceptre  they  have  never  yet 
bceo  able  to  deliver  themselves. 

**  Wo  may  suppose  an  event  which  we  de- 
precate; nay,  should  we  not  be  prepated  for 
cveiy  possibte  issue  of  tiie  present  unprece- 
deolfiddivisioDs  of  mankindj,  we  have  a  right 


to  be  apprehensive  of  the  ^Hitiesof  ear  own 
manaflers,  who  ase  so  afiraid  to  depart  foan 
Mecedenl^  that,  tike  men  of  detail,  they  nnqp 
be  inadequate  to  the  task  el  preserving  tha 
vessel  from  shipwreck,  now  (prappling  witii 
danger,  not  only  great,  but  new  and  uncom- 
mon. If  the  present  ministry  fott,  wlm  aAst 
them  shatt be  trusted?  H  requires  little  psoa* 
tration  ta  see  the  anarchy  and  discord  which 
will  follow ;  it  will  be  such  that  nothing  short 
of  a  general  union  amona  the  people  then> 
selves  will  be  able  to  heal:  haste,  therefore, 
to  associate,  at  least  to  be  ready  to  associale. 
If  then,  such  a  broken  state  of  thinca  should 
take  pkce,  the  civil  bretta  that  weid#  necessa- 
rily ensue,  wonki  soon  subside  before  the 
united  irresis^le  voice  of  the  whole.  Do 
not,  I  entreat  yeo,  hesitate  thinking  such  a 
work  prematuee  as  yet :  but  a  month,  and 
then  it  may  be  too  late.  A  malignant  party 
BHiybe  already  formed,  and  only  wailing  fo« 
the  halting  of  the  preseat  managers ;  it  wiU 
then  be  too  hte  to  seek  to-subject  to  deUbera- 
tien,  after  a  party  has  dared  the  act  of  rebel- 
lion. If  you  go  no  iiirdier  than  separata 
BMetings  m  dmcrent  towas^  we  will  not  be 
able  to  ooaiidc  m  your  confraterxuty,  because, 
while  in  such  a  slate,  you  may  be  but  the 
toolsofafodion.  We  could  have  all  confi- 
dence, and  unite  with  all  affection  in  one 
assembly  of  commissioners  from  all  countries 
of  the  world,  if  we  knew  they  were  chosen  by 
the  unbiassed  voice  of  the  people,  because 
they  would  come  up  with  the  same  disin- 
terested views  and  desires  as  ourselves^  havina 
all  agreed  to  a  common  centre  of  union  and 
interest;  but  we  could  not  confide  in  fellow- 
citizens  who  kept  aloof  from  such  union,  and 
would  not  previously  affiliate  in  one  great  and 
indivisible  taroily. 

**  In  troubling  you  with  so  long  an  epistle, 
I  have  at'^least  shown  my  inclination  to  cor- 
respond. I  have  also  hinted  at  things  which 
^pear  to  mo  the  present  subjects  of  coaside- 
lation,  because  I  am  desirous  of  yow  opinmn 
upon  them ;  I  have  possibly  wrote  with  tea 
much  freedom,  but  yoit  will  place  it  to  account 
of  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  on  this  score  dis- 
charge my  design,  which  is  disinterested  and 
piulanthcopic.  With  sincere  esteem  and  al^ 
fectkm,  I  am,  sir,  your  well-wisher, 

*•  W.  Saiavmo,  semtaiy.'^ 

Mr.  Xaujrun.— I  found  this  paper  in  Blr, 
Hardy^s  possesi^on. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  10th  Jhar,  ir^S. 

^  8ir;-^It  is  with  singular  satisfaction  the 
committee  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety rsceived  lyour  letter ;  they  are  very  glad 
to  see  the  spirit  of  freedom  springing  up  ia  ^ 
Birmingham;  and  they  make  no  doubt  out 
that  the  zeal  of  your  society,  and  the  increase 
of  your  numbers^  will  soon  do  away  the  stigma 
thiown  on  your  town  by  the  unjustifiable 
behavMur  of  a  church  and  king  mob.  We 
are  entirely  of  your  opiaioD  wm  /egaid  ta 
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<he  necessity  of  a  general  union ;  and  we  be- 
lieve, as  you  do,  that  when  once  the  country 
shall  have  so  united,  the  Nerosof  the  day  will 
be  forced  to  yield  to  the  iust  demand  of  along 
and  sore  oppressed  people. 

"  With  pleasure  we  accept  your  proffered 
correspondence,  and  earnestly  beg  of  you  to 
let  us  hear  from  your  society  by  every  oppor- 
tunity. We  wish  likewise  you  would  point 
out  to  us  some  safe  mode  of  conveyance  for 
such  informations  and  publications  as  we  may 
think  necessary  to  be  transmitted  to  you. 
The  post  we  no  ways  rely  on,  as  many  of  our 
letters  have  already  been  intercepted. 

"  If  any  of  the  members  of  your  society 
should  have  occasion  to  visit  this  metropolis, 
we  hope  you  will  not  let  him  come  without  a 
letter  from  you,  and  that  while  they  stay  here 
they  will  frequently  assist  at  the  meetings  of 
our  several  divisions,  and  by  thus  associating, 
commence  an  union  which  we  hope  soon  to 
see  spread  itself  all  over  Britain. 

"  We  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  our 
grievances;  we  are  equally  well  informed 
thereon,  and  all  alike  tuoroughly  convinced, 
that  nothing  short  of  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage  can  restore  to  us  that  degree 
of  civil  liberty  we  are  justly  entitled  to,  &c. 

&c.  "  M.  M. c. 

**  T.  H. s. 

«To  Mr.  T.  Kilmister,  secretary  to 
the  Birmingham  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional information/' 

Mr.  Xflv^n.— I  found  this  paper  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  The  Political  Societies  of  Norwich  to  the 

secretary  of  the  London  Corresponding 

Society." 

Indorsed,   *'  Received  the  25th  of  June, 

1793  i  answered  the  25th  of  July,  1793. 

"  Sir; — ^I  lately  received  your  letter  from 

Mr. ,  dated  April  32,  which,  through 

multiplicity  of  business,  we  have  omitted  to 
answer  —  hope  you  will  excuse  the  delay. 
We  also  received  your  friendly  letter,  prior  to 
that,  wherein  you  stated  three  propositions : 
first,  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  or  to  parlia- 
ment, or  a  national  convention,  and  ordered 
one  of  our  committee  to  answer  it.  Should 
be  glad  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  it  was 
attended  to ;  I  gave  my  opinion  on  the  subject 
to  the  Constitutional  Society  of  London,  and 
found  their  ideas  congenial  to  my  own,  viz. 
an  j^ddress  to  the  king — futile ;  a  petition  to 
parliament  (as  a  conquered  people) — toler- 
able; a  national  convention  (it  circumstances 
admitted)— best  of  all.  To  what  an  alarming 
crisis  are  we  arrived ! — the  junto  is  formed 
and  established — the  people  become  a  prey, 
and  (to  adopt  the  phrase  of  an  Hibernian 
apostate)  are  treated  as  a  swinish  multitude, 
except  the  privilege  of  fattening.  Wars  must 
commence  at  the  caprice  of  individuals; 
•people  torn  from  their  houses  to  be  butchered; 
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windmills  must  be  attacked,  at  the  risk  of 
being  carried  over  and  dashed  to  atoms;  the 
nation  drained  of  its  sustenance  to  supports 
league,  he.  &c.  &c.  Many  epithets  may  with 
great  propriety  be  applied,  excepting  such  as 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Grey^  Erskine,  Lansdowne, 
Lauderdale,  Stanhope,  Paine,  Priestley,  Tooke, 
Wharton,  Maclcod,  Barlow,  Mackintosh, 
Cooper,  besides  many  who  have  sufiered 
imder  the  iron  hand  of,  &c.  and  when  the 
people  have  complained,  and  humbly  re- 
quested a  removal  of  abuses,  they  have  been 
treated  with  insult.  -  Alas !  where  is  the 
majesty  of  the  people  ?  A u  indifferent  observer 
would  suppose  it  to  center  in  stars  and  garters, 
ribbons,  and  costly  apparel,  palaces,  coaches 
and  horses,  with  all  the  trumpery  of  pueiile 
amusements ;  and  were  it  not  for  their  ac- 
cursed consequences,  we  could  bear  with  it; 
but  when  we  consider  how  many  sweat,  aad 
toil,  and  starve,  to  support  it,  how  can  we  be 
persuaded  but  that  there  is  a  contrivance 
oetween  the  land  owners  and  the  merchant  to 
hold  the  people  in  vassalage  ?  for  they  eat  up 
the  people  as  they  cat  bread ;  the  inAuence  of 
the  aristocracy  and  hierarchy  b  become  verv 
alarming,  for  they  have  absorbed  and  swal- 
lowed up  the  people;  but  a  rumour  is  spread 
from  the  south,  and  it  is  terrible  to  tyrants ;  it 
stings  their  mind — it  galls  their  flesh— and 
like  Pashur,  are  a  terror  to  themselves,  lest 
the  people  should  assert  their  rights,  yours,  &c. 
"  H.  Buckle." 
«  Please  to  direct  to  H.  Buckle." 

Mr.  Garrote. — We  now  propose  to  read  an 
answer  to  the  last  letter,  found  in  the  posbes- 
sion  of  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Lauzun, — ^I  found  this  paper  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 
<<  London  25M  of  July,  1793. 

«  Fellow  Citizen;— The  London  Corres- 
ponding  Society  have  received,  and  read  with 
pleasure,  your  letter  of  the  25th  of  June;  but 
the  answer  which  you  mention  to  have  been 
made  to  our  three  questions  has  not  yet  come 
to  hand.  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  in 
your  next,  whether  it  was  ever  put  in  the  post- 
office. 

"  With  regard  to  the  questions  themselves, 
however  individuals  may  have  made  up  their 
minds  on  them,  the  public  seemed  most  to 
approve  the  mode  of  petitioning  parliament 
We  accordingly  acquiesced,  and  sent  in  » 
petition  signed  by  near  6,000  persons.  With 
this  letter  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  it ;  and 
with  its  fate  you  are  doubtless  not  unac- 
quainted. 

"  While  we  agree  with  you,  that  the  people 
are  treated  like  swine,  we  are  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  some  among  them,  from  their 
sloth  and  ignorance,  scarcely  deserve  better 
usa^e;  however,  unceasingly  labouring  to 
meliorate  their  condition  as  well  as  our  own, 
and  convinced  that  a  thorough  parliamentary 
reform  is  the  only  means  of  efibctuating  i»,  «• 
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firaily  pursue  our  purpose,  and  in  the  most 
conspicuous  manner;  under  the  eye  of  the 
court,  in  the  middle  of  the  metropolis,  and  in 
the  very  nest  of  place  and  pension  hornets, 
the  tayem  where  Reeves,  the  tool  of  the 
junto,  holds  his  inauisitorial  tribunal,  have 
lately  held  a  general  meeting  of  the  society, 
sent  forth  an  address  to  the  nation,  and  en- 
tered into  some  spirited  resolutions;  a  few 
copies  of  which  we  desire  ^ou  to  accept,  and 
promulgate  as  far  and  as  wide  as  you  can ;  at 
the  same  time  rest  assured,  that  the  firmness 
displayed  therein  is  not  confined  to  words, 
but  that  on  every  occasion  our  society  will  be 
found  foremost  in  asserting  and  recovering  the 
liberties  of  their  country. 

«'  Exhorting  you,  therefore,  to  throw  aside 
all  unavailing  complaint,  we  wish  you  to 
occupy  yourselves  in  instructing  the  people, 
in  introducing  and  maintaining  order  and 
regularity  in  your  own  society,  and  in  forming 
a  junction  with  all  others  associated  for  the 
same  purpose  throughout  the  nation,  bv 
keepins  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
tbem  ;  but,  above  all,  orderly  and  courageously 
preparing  yourself  for  the  event ;  for  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  those  who  now  pre^ 
on  the  public  will  not  willingly  yield  up  uieir 
enjoyments,  nor  repossess  us  of  our  rights 
without  a  struggle,  which  by  their  behaviour 
in  Ireland  we  have  some  reason  to  think 
they  are  meditating,  and  perhaps  may  intend 
to  effect  by  means  of  those  very  foreign  mer- 
cenaries who  are  now  paid  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brow,  and  whom,  under  some  plausible 
'pretence,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
knd  on  our  shore.  It  may  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  humanity  to  show  them  at  first, 
that  their  opponents  are  neither  mob  nor 
rabble,  but  an  indignant  oppressed  people, 
in  whom  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct  the  valour 
of  their  forefathers. 

"  Union  and  increase  being  then  our  only 
resources,  let  us  diligently  exert  ourselves 
therein  with  zeal  and  |)at]ence,  removing 
ignorance  and  prejudice  with  firmness,  and  a 
consistent  behaviour;  encouraging  those  who 
join  us ;  and  above  all,  avoiding  Uttle  bick« 
erings  among  ourselves,  ever  discountenanc- 
ing selfish  jalousies  and  private  animosities, 
and  cordially  joining  with  heart  and  hand  in 
the  common  cause. 

^  Your  neighbourhood  must  severely  feel 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  an  iniquitous, 
depopulating,  and  ruinous  war;  but  you  are 
not  the  only  sufferers.  From  various  parts 
of  the  country  we  learn,  that  the  war  abroad 
has  already  spread  desolation  at  home ;  yet 
such  is  the  blmdness  of  some  folks,  that  they 
talk  of  its  being  continued  for  years.  Peace 
we  wi5)h  to  all  men ;  but  to  such  friends  de- 
struction. Let  us  hear  from  you  soon,' and 
let  our  future  correspondence  be  more  regular. 
We  are  with  sincerity,  fellow  citizens,  for 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  as  your 
friends  and  fellow  labourer^  for  the 
of  our  country^  M. 


Mr.  Ertkine.'^lAy  lord,  I  should  wish  tA 
put  a  question— the  answer  to  which,  indeed, 
1  already  foresee — whether  my  friends  across 
the  table  think  there  will  be  any  probability 
of  their  being  able  to  finish  their  evidence 
within  a  time  that  human  nature  is  equal  to 
pay  attention  to  it ;  because  if  not,  to  be  sure 
your  lordships  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  step  to  hear  this  extraordinary 
cause  in  a  manner  consistently  with  that 
justice  which  is  due  both  to  the  Crown  and 
to  the  prisoner.  I  confess,  that  for  one,  I  do 
not  feel  myself  at  all  fatigued,  and  am  ex« 
tremely  ready  to  go  on,  and  to  remain  here 
any  length  of  time  which  my  duty  to  the  pri- 
soner can  possibly  require;  but  if  the  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  should  go  on  to  such 
an  extent  as  that  it  would  be  impossible 
either  for  your  lordships  or  the  jury  to  give 
any  farther  attention  (and  your  lordships 
and  thejury  are  but  men),  then  the  prisoner's 
defence  could  not  possibly  be  heard;  there- 
fore,. I  should  humoly  suggest,  if  your  lord- 
ships find  it  is  in  vourjpower  to  put  this  into 
any  train, — I  would  ask  my  learned  friends, 
whether  they  can  finish  their  evidence  to>« 
night? 

Mr.  Bawer.—Ii  is  impossible. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — What  is  your 
own  judgment  as  to  the  course  we  ought  to 
pursue?  Mr.  Attorney . General,  have  you 
nearly  concluded  your  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— Not  half. 

Mr.  Erskine, — It  is  very  material  for  us 
that  the  jury  should  hear— 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^As  to  what  is 
now  hinted  at,  it  is  mattv  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  public  justice  of  the  country 
m  every  view  of  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  ge- 
neral nile,  that  there  is  to  be  no  adjournment 
and  no  separation  of  the  jury  after  the  evi- 
dence is  entered  upon,  until  the  iuiy  have 
given  their  verdict*  lliat  is  a  rule  which  I 
shall  never  willingly  depart  from,  nor  ever 
consent  to  depart  Irom  but  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  and  where  therefore  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  will  justify  a  deviation  firom 
the  strict  rule  of  law. 

I  think  the  necessity  does  exist  in  every 
case  in  which  it  shall  appear  that  the  cause 
will  go  into  such  a  length  that  the  attention 
of  a  jury  cannot  be  kept  alive  to  it  throughout, 
without  the  assistance  of  some  refreshment ; 
and  where,  from  that  length,  they  cannot  have 
that  assistance  from  the  Court,  which  by  law 
they  are  entitled  to  have;  provided  that  ne^* 
cessity,  therefore,  is  ap[)arent  in  this  case,  I 
should  certainly  readily  incline  to  enter  into  a 
consideration  of  the  uuestion,  whether  we  can, 
and,  if  we  can,  whetner  we  ought  to  acyoum ; 
and  in  whatway  it  maybe  done. 

I  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  anad- 
joummentin  onecriminal  case:  but  that  wasa 

*  As  to  this  see  the  note  to  Langhorn's 
case,  antiy  Vol.  7,  pp.  497,  et  $eq,;  and  £e  case 
of  Lord  Delamere,  Vol.  11,  p.  559..  See  also 
Vq117,PP.  1163, 1164.     .  : 
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misdemeuior :  there  was  a  doubt  started  whe- 
tlier  in  that  case,  though  the  court  adjouTDed, 
the  jury  should  not  be  kept  together.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  with  any  certainty 
wbat  the  fact  was;  but  there  is  one  circum- 
stance from  whence  I  do  conclude  that^in 
tmtii,  the  jury  could  not  have  been  kept  toge^ 
ther*  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  because 
tiie  adjournment  there  was  over  an  entire 
day  at  two  different  times  Ui  the  course  of 
tftic  headng  of  that  cause ;  and  I  have  no 
imajgination  that  the  jury  were  kept  togeHtier 
durine  an  that  time,  unless  the  adjournment 
over  me  day  was  only  for  a  few  hours ;  but  it 
is  90  lone  ago,  that  few  people  remember  how 
it  was ;  I  conceive  that,  under  that  adjourn- 
ment, the  jury  must  have  been  allowed  to 
aepaiute. 

1  am  BOt  satisfied  ^lat,  in  strict  law,  there 
ia  a  clear  distioction  between  the  case  of  al- 
kwii^ajury  to  separate  in  a  misdemeanor 
and  in  a  capital  case.  I  believe  the  rule  of 
knr  is  the  same ;  and  I  am  indined  to  think 
iSbak  the  strict  rule  was,  that,  even  in  a  civil 
cue^  the  jury  could  not  separate  after  the 
ease  was  oace  gone  into. 

In  the  14  Harry  7th,  there  was  a  question 
debated  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  (it  is  in 
tlw  year  book)  upon  the  eiect  of  the  jary 
iMviog,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  stocm  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  separated  for  a 
time;  they  afterwards  returned  again,  and 
delivered  llMir  verdict.  But  the  prindpsJ 
doubt  that  atose  in  that  case,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  juryman  having  taken  some 
■efresiiaieixt  firom  the  hand  of  a  friend  of  one 
of  the  incrties;  howtever,  ^kak  question  never 
was  decided;  and  I  do  not  toow  that  there  is 
aay  Qtber  cas^  in  which  the  question  has 
been  annch  considered :  therefore,  if  the  coun- 
sel for  the  piisoner'  make  the  application  to 
tiie  oomt  upon  «he  ground  of  a  neeessity  in- 
teicsting  to  the  prisoner,  and  if  the  counsel  for 
Hm  <prosecution  consent  to  that  «tprplication 
upan  such  grounds  as  are  fnoper  to  inAoenoe 
tnejadgmeDt<of  ^hepw6ecator,ift«eemsto  me 
lAiflt,  in  some  way  or  oliber,  it  would  be  right 
that  an  acljouroment  should  take  place.  I 
rtioald  bnve  no  difficulty  with  tegard  to  the 
Coort;  thedifficuhv  that  occurs  to  my  mind 
is  with  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  jury. 
Eegularly,  and  pvoparly,  and  agreeably  to  the 
ancient  eouFse,  the  jury  ought  to  be  kept  to- 
gether. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  civil  cases  in 
the  old  books  where  the  jury  could  not  agree, 
or  something  happened  in  Uie  course  of  the 
eaiaeethat  nuideit  necessary  for  the  Court  to 
beamsi]Ated  before  the  cause  coiiMl  proceed. 
Thoyiaotioe  was  where  the  jury  was  sent  for 
from  the  country  to  Westmmstep-hall,  there 
a  4ioslel  was  provided  for  them,  and  they 
were  ahvays  sent  back  ts  their  hostel :  liiere 
tfaeyirere  attended  by  an  officer,  and  kept 
lirom  all  commimieation :  but  modern  times 
1hm«  totally  cfaangjed  Ae  habits  of  business, 
and  thwe  are  ha^v  any  traces  of  that  now 
left,  andl  that  sort  of  thing  is  iiBpnKlicid)le.    | 


I  made  some  inquiry  what  mutfat  be  done 
(Uie  subject,  ^ou  see,  was  not  totaUr  out  of  my 
thoughts)  if  it  shonkl  so  happen  that  the  oe- 
cessifties  of  public  justice  should  extort  from 
us  a  departure  from  the  general  rule:  and  the 
sheriffs,  who  have  been  always  ^spcsed  to  do 
what  is  right  for  them  to  do,  and  to  eive  as  all 
the  assistaiKe  that  is  possible,  did  promise 
tiwtthejr  would  endeavour  to  acosminodale 
the  jury  in  this  house:  whether  that  can  be 
done,  or  whether  we  can  depart  even  from 
that  strictness,  and  suffer  tiie  jur^r  Is  go  lo 
their  own  houses,  upon  the  application  of  the 
prisoner  and  the  consent  of  tne  prosecutor, 
taking  their  word  of  honour  that  mey  would 
have  no  communication  with  any  body  ii{>on 
the  subject  of  tins  cause;  that  is  a  questioa 
upon  which  i  should  much  wish  to  hear  vbH 
my  brothers  have  |o  say,  a^r  asking  the 

Suestion  again  of  ^e  sheitff,  what  caa  be 
one  hare? 

Mir.  Sheriff  fiamer.-^My  oolieague  and  I 
have  made  the  best  provision  the  place  «nU 
admit ;  we  have  prepared  a  room  and  beds. 
Lerd  Chief  Jastice  E^e^^lX  is  a  distfesong 
tiling  to  put  the  jurv  into  these  ciraaa- 
stances,  which  I  should  be  sony  for^  but  it  is 
better  than  sitting  up  for  three  days  and  \m 
nights,  which,  for  any  thing  I  can  see,  most 
be  the  case.  I  am  very  j«ady  to  take  aiy 
share  of  the '^giie,  but  my  aparebeasion  is, 
thatafaecause  canaotbe  so  oSeotoaliy  tiied 
as  it  would  be  if  the  Court  and  jury  bad  the 
reiresbmeBtof  food  and  rest 

Mr.  £rilMne.--4t  is  impossible  to  figareto 
one's  self  a  more  delicate  situation  than  tint 
which  we  hold  who  stand  as  counsel  for  a 
person  who  is  upon  trial  for  bis  life ;  at  the 
same  time,  my  lord,  I  can  bave  no  difficulty 
in  saying  that  I  shcwd  think  «he  prisoner  at 
tbftl»r  perfeoily  seoure  in  taking  the  scdemn 
word  of  honour  of  each  gentleman  upcmthe 
juiy  tiiat  be  woald  not  be  approacbed  (as  no 
genllenian  upon  the  jury  would  be  approach' 
ed)  by  any  man  ihving  uponttie  subject  of  the 
eanse^  and  I  am  very  sure  that,  if  I  could  not 
depend  upon  the  wovd  of  honoured  each  gen- 
tleman of  Uiat  jury,  m  iuifidment  di  that 
pledge,  I  shoukl  address  them  to  very  iitxk 
purpose,  even  upon  their  oath.  I  sfaail  le- 
coanoiend,  as  to  tibe  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to 

S've  that  indulgence  to  the  gentlemen,  under 
le  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  Eyrc^l  think  it  is  ac^ 
simply  that  he  may  give  that  indulgence,  1 
think  he  nwist  ask  it  as  necessary  to  bis  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  Ertkine,-^  oertiunly  ad>vise  him  to  sak 
it  laskitupontftie  difference  of  beiog^ 
this  house  or  going  to  their  hemes,  iw 
gentlemen  seem  to  liavepaid  veiygreaitat- 
tention to  tdus  cause  hitherto;  it  ismyoM^ 
est  wish  they  may  do  so  tbrougboiit,  to  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  crown  as  well  as 
to  thoevidence^on  the  part  of  the  (Mmdaat ; 
aodi  am  wilting  thtftlfaey  shall  be^s^ieeaj 
air^  with  the  single  lesuictiony  thnt^h^  wsi 
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Dot  suffer  Cbenbiselves  to  be  a()proached  in  the 
ifsy  of  influence ;  and  the  gentlemen  will  ndt 
think  it  much  that  that  should  be  requiredyCon- 
siderin^  the  Tery  peculiar  nature  of  this  case. 

Lorn  Chief  Baron  Macdonald, — ^The  reason 
why  the  jury  should  never  separate  was,  that 
they  slioula  not  give  in  their  verdict  under 
any  improper  impression  :  but  if  that  should 
superinduce  an  otter  impossibility  that  justice 
could  be  done  either  by  the^ury  or*  the  bench; 
Day,  by  the  witnesses  possibly^  whose  recol- 
lection, if  they  sit  up  for  many  hours,  must  be 
extremely  imperfect ;  and  if  the  gentlemen  at 
the  Imu-  cannot  do  justice  to  their  clients  on 
either  side,— if  that  is  the  case,  and  justice 
cannot  be  done,  you  must  look  to  the  prisoner, 
his  case  requires  equal  regard.  The  prosecu- 
tors evidence  bad  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard  when  the  jury  were  fresh;  now,  if  they 
are  incapacitated  to  attend  to  his  case  in  the 
way  that  his  case  required,  justice  will  not  be 
done  to  him* 

If  we  are  under  the  absolute  necessity  of 
departing  in  some  degree  from  the  strict  rule, 
I  think  we'should  depart  as  little  as  possible ; 
and,  therefore,  I  confess  the  onl^r  hesitation  in 
my  mind  is  between  the  jury's  being  accommo* 
dated  here  and  their  going  home  to  their  own 
houses :  I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  I 
own,  about  that 

Mr.  Enkine. — I  wish  to  be  understood  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to  me,  and 
it  only  arose  from  a  desire  I  had  in  my  mind 
that  the  jury  should  not  be  deprived  of  going 
home  to  their  own  families  for  waut  of  a  con- 
sent from  me,  and  I  am  persuaded  I  hazard 
nothing  by  that  consent. 

Mr.  Garrow. — We  have  the  same  anxious 
desire,  provided  it  can  be  done  consistently 
with  the  rules  of  law,  that  the  jury  may  be 
accommodated. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ej/re.— If  the  jury  live 
at  a  great  distance,  they  might  rather  choose 
to  sleep  here. 

One  pfthe  Jury. — I  live  at  Marybone,  and 
am  rather  an  invalid,  but  I  would  rather  go 
home. 

[Several  of  the  jury  said  they  wisl^cd  to  go 
home.] 

Mr.  Baron  Rotham. — Mr.  Erskine  stated 
himself  to  be  in  a  very  delieate  situation, 
which  he  certainly  is ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
bim  not  to  see  tuat  the  Court  also  are  in  a 
very  delicate  situation;  because,  as  to  our- 
selves, if  the  adjournment  is  to  take  place, 
every  body  knows  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  kept  in  this  hou^ ;  we  may  go 
to  our  respective  homes;  at  the  same  time, 
there  never  has  been  an  instance  of  a  jury  se- 
parating, and  going  away  in  the  manner  that 
18  now  proposed.  I  confess  I  tliink  that  there 
nay  be  very  serious  consequences  from  it. 
As  to  the  necessity,  I  think  nobody  can  re- 
nst  it;  it  is  evident  that  the  trial  must  go  to 
such  a  length,  Uiat  it  cannot  be  proceeded 
upon  safely  without  some  sort  of  an  adjourn* 
nent  of  tiiat  kind :  but  I  do  foresee  very 


serious  AfBculties  hereafter,  as  well  as  pef- 
haps  in  this  very  case,  in  gentlemen  going 
home,  and  separating  themselves.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  and  unpleasant  situation  to  be 
obliged  to  say  to  gentlemen  that  they  mu^t 
be  kept  here  all  night ;  but  really,  if  I  am 
forced  to  speak,  I  uiink  that  they  ought  not 


Mr.  Justice  Buller, — Here  is  an  alderman 
who  remembers  the  trial  of  Bet  Canning;* 
he  informs  me  that,  to  his  knowledge,  the 
jury  went  home  during  that  trial. 

JMr.  Alderman  Newman. — I  remember  h 
perfectly  well ;  I  spent  Hie  evening  with  one 
of  the  jury. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyre. — Do  you  think 
you  are  able  to  go  on  all  ni^ht  ?  if  you  do  go 
on  all  night  we  shall  make  but  a  certain  pro- 

§ress,  and  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  in  no  coil^ 
ition  to  pursue  our  business  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Justice  Bulter.-r-l  understand  the  she* 
riffs  have  beds  prepared  here  for  all  the  jury, 

Mr.  Sheriff  Earner. — There  are  beds  and 
mattrasses  prepared. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^The  rule  of  law 
is  clear  beyond  all  doubt;  at  the  same  tim^, 
the  necessity  of  public  justice  arises  distinctly 
and  visibly,  and  is  felt  by  all  mankind :  ia 
my  apptehension,  that  will  justify  a  departure 
from  the  strict  rule,  but  it  will  only  justify 
that  departure  as  far  as  the  necessity  goes, 
and  there  the  difficulty  is:  but,  to  be  sure,  \f 
the  jury  can  be  accommodated,  and  can  hav^ 
that  refireshment  which  is  necessary  to  go  on, 
without  separating,  then  the  necessity  I  havb 
been  speaking  of  does  not  carry  them  througl) 
the  whole  case  of  being  allowed  to  separate. 
As  there  is  no  doubt  in  any  body's  mind 
about  it,  we  must'desire  the  sheriffs  to  giv0 
the  jury  all  the  accommodation  they  can  fur- 
nish them  with^and  we  must  desire  of  them  tO 
submit  to  a  difficulty  which  I  am  very  sorry 
is  imposed  upon  them^  but  which  I  do  not  see 
any  means  of  avoiding.  Bailiffs  must  be 
sworn  to  attend  the  jury.  The  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  will  observe,  that  the  record 
must  be  made  up  as  of  the  first  day  of  tht 
trial. 

Mr.  Erskine.-^Be  it  so,  in  the  most  eiOfi 
jphaticai  way,  for  the  purposes  of  law  afid  Jus* 
tice. 

[Fourbailiffii  were  sworn  to  attend  the  jury.} 

Mr.  Ertkine.^Mj  lord,  all  this  immense 
body  of  papers  has  been  seized,  and  been  4 
long  time  m  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  tho 
crown— We  applied  to  see  them,  but  were  re-; 
fused— we  applied  to  the  privy  council,  and 
were  rtfused--we  were  referred  to  your  lord^ 
ship,  because  they  knew  your  lordship  coulil 
not  grant  such  a  request— we  are  therefore  here 
with  all  these  papers  tumbled  upon  our  heads, 
without  the  least  opportunity  of  examining 
them,  and  yet  from  this  mass  of  papers,  whiclj 


*  See  the  case  in  this  CoUectioQ*  VqI,  19| 
p.«8S. 
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the  attorney-general  took  nine  hours  to  read, 
the  act  of  compassing  the  king's  death  is  to 
Be  collected.  From  a  view  of  the  whole^  I 
trust  your  lordships  will  be  disposed  to  in- 
'  dulge  me — indeed  I  shall  expect,  injustice  to 
the  prisoner,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity, 
Before  I  address  the  jury  upon  this  mass  of 
evidence,  to  know  what  is  in  it,  because  your 
lordships  must  very  well  know  that,  though 
^ingall  the  pains  I  can  to  look  at  it  as  it  is  reM, 
yet  it  IS  quite  impossible  for  the  human  mind 
to  take  it  in,  or  f<N-m  any  idea  of  it,  without  an 
hour  or  two  at  least  (for  I  should  not  require 
more)  to  take  it  into  consideratk)n.  When  I 
look  across  the  table,  and  see  I  am  address- 
ing myself  te  hon.  ^ntlemen-of  the  profes- 
sion, who  know  t^e  situation  I  am  in,  1  can- 
not doubt  their  consent — and  the  reason  I 
mention  it  now  is,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
inconvenience  to  your  lordship  in  praying  this 
^iipon  the  sudden. 

I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  as  &r  as  relates 
fo  myself  and  my  friend  who  is  assigned  as 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  we  have  no  design 
whatever  to  trespass  upon  the  time  and  pati- 
ence of  the  Courts  and  your  lordships  nave 
seen  to-day  How  uttle  ot  vour  time  we'  have 
conisumed — we  have  no  desire  upon  earth,  I 
appeal  to  God  in  it,  but  to  do  our  best,  to  do 
Justice  to  Uie  person  your  lordship  has  assigiii- 
ed  us  counsel  for. 

.  Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.-^We  shall  cer- 
tainly be  disposed  to  give  the  counsef  for  the 
prisoner  all  reasonable  opportunity  to  make 
the  best  defence  the  nature  of  the  case  is  ca- 
pable of.  I  observe  the  mater  number  of 
papers  that  have  been  read,  and  the  most  im- 
portant as  yet^  are  papers^  that  ure  printed^ 
and'  before  us,  theretbre,  there  can  Be  no  dif- 
ficulty as  to  them,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ihe  printed  papers  have  been  very  well 
considered — To-morrow  we  shall  see  what 
the  papers  will  be^  if  there  are  any  which 
appear  to  us,  or  shall  appear  to  you,  to  be  par 
pers  that  require  a  careful  casting  your  eye 
over  before  vou  prepare  for  your  defence, 
1  shall  certainly  propose  to  the  Court  that  you 
Should  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  so 
doing. 

Mr.  ITrs^ine.— Those  that  are  printed  are 
ihrown  together,  your  lordship  must  observe, 
in  a  strange  way. 

'  Xiord  Chief  Baron  Maedonald. — ^With  re- 
si)ect  to  the  complaint  of  the  privy  council, 
tnere  is  no  instance,  I  believe,  of  their  ever 
sufferinssuch  a  communication. 

Mr.  £rsX;ifi6.*«I  am  not  compkining  of 
the  privy  council — we  were  referred  By  the 
privy  council  to  the  crown,  and  by  the  crown 
io  your  lordship. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^I  do  not  think  it 
possible  for  the  Court  to  have  interfered  upon 
^y  ground.  It  is  one  thing  to  permit  the  priso- 
ner to  see  the  evidence  tlmt  is  to  be  made  use 
of  against  him,  and  it  is  another  thing,  if  it 
sliould  80  happen,  that  in  the  seizing  of  his 
papers,  there  arp  papers  not  fit  to  be  made  use 
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of  against  him,..but  that  are  ncocssaiy  for  his 
defence,  that  such  papers  should  have  been 
seen;  in  that  case,  I  apprehend' that  upon 
an  application  to  the  privy  council  or  Uie  se- 
*  cretary  of  state,  that  they  would  do  what  pub- 
lic justice  requires— -order  access  to  such  par 
ners.  The  papers  which  are  to  be  produced 
By  the  prosecutor,  a  prisoner  never  has  by  law, 
nor  ouffht  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examin* 
ing  till  they  are  produced  in  eiadence.  Pa* 
pers  that  are  not  nocf  ssary  for  the  prosecution. 
But  necessary  for  his  defence,^  come  under  a 
very  different  predicament,  and  I  think  the 
rule  held  upon  them  would  be  very  different. 

Mr.  Xan?  —The  papers  in  the  case  of  Mr, 
Sa^re  *  had  been  seized,  and  the  chief  justice 
said,  give  notice  of  the  papers  you  want,  and 
move  for  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £j^re.-^If  you  asked  to 
look  at'  those  papers  wluch  were  intended  to 
he  produced  a^nst  you,  I  do  not  think  that 
was  right. 

Mr.  Gibb$,^We  asked  to  look  at  thatbook, 
that  we  might  sec  what  papers  were  neoes- 
sary  for  our  defence.* 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— I  believe  we  had 
Better  not  discuss  the  thing  now. 

Adjourned  (it  now  being  a  quarter  past 
13  o'clock  on  Tuesday  moramg^  to  ei^ht 
o'clock. 


Sessions  Hotm  in  the  CHd  BaiUy,  Wednee^, 
Oct,  ^th. 

Present,— Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Macdonald,  Mr.  Baron  Hothano-,  Mr. 
Justice  BuUer,  Mr.  Justice  Grose^  and 
other  his  majesty's  justices,  &c. 

Thonuu  Har^/j^  set  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  John  GurnelL — ^I  found  this  letter 
among  the  prisoner*s  papers. 

[It  was  read.] 

London,  the  5th  Octr,  1793. 
"  Dear  Sir ; — ^With  pleasure  I  peruse  your 
favour  of  ^e  «d  last,  but  as  yet  have  seen 
nor  heard  nothing  of  the  two  copies  of  Mr. 
Muir's  trial,  which  you  mention  as  being  sent 
to  the  society  and  myself;  be  kind  enough^ 
notwithstanding,  to  return  that  gelUlemaa 
thanks  for  his  polite  attention,  uid  assura 
him,  that  we  view  him  in  the  light  of  a  mar- 
tvr  to  freedom  as  well  as  Mr.  Palmer,  and 
that  our  warmest  hopes  are,  that  the  op- 
pressors of  mankind  will  either  be  ashanaed 
or  afraid  of  carrying  their  revengeful  'pylW 
into  execution.  . 

^-The  general  conventioii  which  you  tn^H 
tion,  appears  to  Mr.  Margaret  (to  whom  alone 
I  have  communicated  your  letter)  and  mysell^ 
to  be  a  very  excellent  measure ;  and  as  such^ 

*  The  case  of  Sayre  o.  the  earl  of  Roch- 
ford  is  reported  in  Vol.  20,  p.  1285^  of  thia  Col* 
lection* 
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1  could  wish  vou  witSout  delay  to  communi- 
cate  it,  officially  to  our  society,  without  any 
ivays  mentioning  that  you  had  written  to  me 
privately.  If,  in  your  official  letter,  you  should 
require  of  us  to  send  a  deputation  to  that 
meeting,  I  have  no  doubt  but  our  society 
"wotdd  with  pleasure  accept  the  invitation; 
and  I  am^persuaded  it  would  do  much  good. 
thir  freedom,  as  you  justly  observe,  depends 
entirely  upon  ourselves,  and  upon  our  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  which,  once 
lost,  may  not  be  soon  recovered.  I  am  glad  to 
discover  by  your  testimony,  that  1  v^as  not 
mistaken  in  &e  high  opinion  I  always  had  of 
lord  Daer's  patriotism ;  a  title  may  be  a  bar 
to  disinterested  patriotism,  but  it  seems. 
he  has  evinced  it  not  tobe  an  insuperable  one. 

^You  are  .right;  it  is  true,  that  we  have 
had  another  general  meeting,  at  which  a 
hastily  composed,  and  suddenly  produced 
saddress  to  the  king  was  read,  applauded,  and 
agreed  to  be  presented,  but  on  a  cool  revisal, 
the  said  address  being  found  to  be  more  ill- 
natured  than  spirited,  more  dangerous  in  its 
lan^age  than  advantageous  in  its  object, 
besides  being  loo  long,  «the  committee,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  society,  have  adopted 
another,  much  safer^  more  apposite,  and  relat- 
ing solely  to  the  w^ — inclosed  you  have  a 
copy  of  it.  But  you  was  misinformed^  when 
you  was  told  we  passed  any  resolution  at  that 
meeting,  for  we  only  came*  to  one,  and  that 
Tatber  of  a  private  nature,  namely,  that  the 
conduct  of  sir  James  Saunderson  in  prevfnt- 
ing  the  meeting  of  the  London  Corresponding 
S<^ietv  at  the  ulobe  tavern.  Fleet-street,  was 
nli  such  a  nature  as  to  place  him 'below  •ur 
censure. — ^Dear  sir,  please  to  write  to  the  so- 
ciety as  soon  as  possible,  officially.  lam,  most 
sincerely,— your  fellow  labourer,  and  well- 
wisher,  TbomasHardt. 

<*  P.  S.  Mr.  Margarot  desires  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you  in  the  most  affectioMtCxiaanner. 
Do  not  in  future,  on  the  address^  your  letters 
to  me,  mention  any  thing  of  the  London.  Cor- 
responding Society,  for  it  was  a  thousand  to 
one  that  I  received  that  letter  by  post 

^  Mr.  Wm.  Skirving,  Head  of  the 
Horse  Wynde,  Eainburgh.'^ 

Mr.  Thomfu  Mackan.-^l  found  this  letter 
at  Mr.  Adams's. 

Mr.  Wood  to  Alexander  Gran^.— Look  at 
the  indorsement  on  this  letter.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  to  *be  the  prisoner's  hand-writin*g? 
— The  indorsement  is—*'  To  be  returned  to 
the  committee  on  Thursday  next'' — I  believe 
ihat  is  Mr.  Hardy's  hand- writing. 

pt  was  read.] 

''  Edifihirgh,  Oct.  6th,  1793. 
*  Brother  Hardy;^The  letter  and  this 
foper  will  erolain  themselves.  I  was  at  a 
meeting  on  tne  day  this  mentions,  and  the 
determination  of  the  association  are  universal 
suffirages  and  annual  parliaments,  and  it  was 
the  QDapinuNifl  desire  ,an4  wish  of  that  meet- 


ing, that  two  persons.  If  posdble,  should  be 
sent  from  our  society  in  England,  as  deleg^tes^ 
to  meet  our  dear  northern  fiends  in  the  ensu- 
ing convention.  I  must  earnestly  desire  the 
said  wish  of  our  friends  here  may  be  complied 
with,  as  it  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  our  asso- 
ciation in  particular,  and  to  the  convention  ia 
general,  andwili  further  the  common  cause 
much,  in  a  way  the  Judgment  of  our  asaocia* 
tion  must  hit  upon,  withoat  anv  explanatkni 
of  mine.  If  any  person  could  be  elected  of 
sound  principles,  a  clear  understanding 
speaker,  with  a  long  head  and  a  good  warm 
heart  in  'the  cause  of  freedom,  having  it  in 
view,  and  not  his  own  aggrandizement,  such 
a  delegate  would  be-of  great  service.  If  suclr 
a  one  is  chosen,  he  must  be  here  by  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  this  month,  as  the  con- 
vention meets  on  that  day;  and  if  my  poor 
feeble  efforts  will  he  of  anv  service  to  the  con- 
vention as  the  other  delegate,  the  Londoa 
Corresponding  Society  may  command  me  for 
tiie  support  of  their  interests  as  far  as  I  an 
capable ;  but  those  of  you  who  know  me, 
know  I  am  no  speaker,  much  less  an  orator^ 
but  this  I  will  say,  my  heart  lies  in  the  right 

?Iace,  and  hates  and  abhors  all  desp^  ' 
lease  to  communicate  this  to  our  friend^ 
and  let  me  know  the  society's  determination^ 
if  they  will  honour  me  with  their  confidence. 
I  am  often  with  our  friend  Muir;  he  bears  his 
confinement  with  a  ibrtitude  of  soul,  insoired 
with  the  genius  of  liberty;  he  is  weiL  I 
have  much  ^  say,  but  I  must  leave  off.  This 
letter  will  be  delivered  by  my  servant,  which 
must  have  a  speedy  answer,  because  of.  the 
approaching  meeting  here.  Every  Jthinj.  of 
moment  I  will  communicate  to  }[ou  trom 
time  to  time;  and  wishing  destruction  to  all 
human  butchers^  and  success  to  all  friends  of 
liberty,  I  remau,  brother  Hardy,  yours  to 
conmiand,  A.  Calbhdeb.'' 

"  My  servant  will  show  you  my  direction.'' 

Mr.  WilUam  ScoU  swqni.— Examined  by  "tta 

Wood. 

iWhere  did  you  find  ^s  paper?— It  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  William  Skirving^ 
secretary  to  Uie  convention  at  Edinburgh. 

Alexander  Grant  sud  he  beUeved  it  to  be 
the  prisoner's  hand-writing. 

|It  was  read.] 
<<  London,  96th  Oct.  V9$. 
•**  Dear  "Sir ;— According  toi;>romise,*I  have* 
this  day  to  acquaint  you,  that  we  had  yester- 
day a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideraAioayour  kind  invihition  to  senl 
two  delegates  to  the  convention  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Edinburgh.  The  society  have  for 
that  purpose  made  choice  of  Maurice  Mar^ 
rot  and  Joseph  Gerrald,  who  will  both  be  with 
you  shortiy,  and  will  deliver  into  your  conven- 
tion their  vouchers  of  delegation.  For  the 
recital  of  the  curious  incidents  attendant  oil 
our  general  meeting,  I  refer  you  to  jthe  df  Ii> 
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gates  themselves.    I  am,  most  sincerely, 
your  respectful  friend  and  well-wisher, 

"  Tbomas  Ha&dt. 
"  No.  9,  Rccadilly^ 
^  Mr.  Wm.  Skirvine,  head  of  the 
"  Horse  Wynde,  Edinburgh." 
Mr.  Wood  to  Mr.  William  Scott.-^Where 
was  this  paper  found? — It  was  found  among 
Skirving's  papers. 

Mr.  uibbs  — You  found  this  yourself,  I  sup- 
pose.-—I  did  not. 

Then  you  should  not  have  answered  in  thai 
manner. — The  question  was  put  in  such  a 
way  that  I  thought  I  was  bound  to  give  a 
idiieet  answer*  I  will  explain  the  circum- 
stance. On  the  4  th  of  December,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  had  attracted  the 
Botice  of  those  in  Edinburgh  who  bad  the 
charge  of  the  police — 

Mr.  Gihbs, — We  do  not  want  all  tbb;  we 
only  want  to  know  whether  you  saw  this 
found,  or  saw  it  in  his  possession  ? — I  did  not 
fee  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Et/re, — ^Wbat  do  you 
know  about  the  paper? — A  warrant  was 
issued  at  my  instance ;  the  papers  found  in  his 
possession  were  put  into  two  bags  and  sealed 
vp;  the  bags  were  broueht  sealed  from 
Slurving's  lodgings  to  the  omce  where  he  was 
examined. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyw.— Where  w«re 
j€u  at  that  time? — ^l  was  present  in  the  office 
when  he  was  examined. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £)frc.— Then  the  first 
time  you  saw  any  thing  of  this  paper  was 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  »fiice  by  a  person 
who  brought  it  in  a  sealed  bag :  is  it  so  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Wood,-^ And  opened  in  the  presence  of 
Skirving  ?-^Yes. 

liord  Chief  Justice  Ejfre. — He  has  proved, 
that  upon  a  warrant  having  issued  to  appre- 
hend Skirvingy  there  was  a  sealed  bag  brought 
to  the  office  ;  Skirving  was  present,  and  ^at 
sealed  hi^  was  opened,  and  the  letter  was 
produced. 

(To  Alexander  Grants) — Look  at  the  signa- 
ture to  this  paper ;  do  ^ou  believe  that  to  be 
the  prisoner's  hand-writing? — Yei^  I  believe 
it  is. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  other  signatures? 
—I  do  not 

[It  was  read.  ] 
*^  Articles   of  Listniction   given  to  citizen 
Joseph  Gerrald,  dele^te  from  the  Lon« 
don  Corresponding  Society  to  the  ensuing 
convention  in  Edmburgh,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  thorough  parliamentary 
reform. 
<<  1st.    He  shall  on  no  account  depart  from 
the  original  object  and  principles  of  this  6o«> 
ciety,  namely,  the  obtaining  annual  parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage  by  rational  and 
lawful  means. 

\*  £nd.    He   is   directed   to   support   the 
opinion,  that  representatives  in  parliament  I 
<Hight  to  be  paid  by  their  coustitueuls*  | 
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*^  3rd.  That  tlie  election  of  sheriffs  ought 
to  be  restored  to  the  people. 

"  4th.  That  juries  ougnt  to  be  chosen  by  lot. 

*'  5th.  That  active  means  ought  to  be  used 
to  make  every  roan  acquainted  with  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  juryman. 

"  6th.  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  roust 
at  all  events  be  supported,  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  political  truths  can  never  be  crimi- 
nal. 

''  7  th.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
resist  any  act  of  parliament  repugpant  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  constitution,  a3 
would  be  every  attempt  to  prohibit asaociatioos 
£br  the  purpose  of  retorm. 

"  8th.  That  this  society,  considering  all 
party  names  and  distinctions  as  hostile  to  the 
eeneral  welfare,  do  absolutely  restrict  their 
delegate  from  assuming  or  accepting  say 
thing  of  that  nature. 

**  9th.    That  this  society  further  require, 
that   the   delegate    shall   be   punctual  and 
frequent  in  his  correspondence  with  this  so- 
ciety. Rn.  Hodgson,  chairman. 
Thos.  Haedy,  secretary." 
''  General  Meeting,  S4th  Oct.  1793. 

**  Instructions  to  citizen  Gerrald, 
London  Corresponding  Society,  No.  S.** 

Mr.  Wood  to  Mr.  William  flcoa.— Were 
these  papers  found  in  the  same  manner  ?-- 
Yes,  both  these  were  found  at  the  same  ume. 

Alexander  Graivt  said  he  believed  this  to  be 
the  prisoner's  signature. 

jThey  were  read.] 

^  At  a  general  meotixig  of  the  London  Corresr 
ponding  Society,  held  at  citizen  Bnel> 
lat's,*  Hackney -road,  24th  Oct  1793. 

''This  is  to  certify,  that  Maurice  Margarot 
was  this  day  duly  elected  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent this  society  at  the  ensuing  convention  to 
be  held  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  ourpose  of  ob* 
taining  a  thorough  reform  in  tne  parliamen* 
tary  representation  of  Great  Britain. 

'*  Richard  Uodoson,  chairman. 

«  Tbomas  Hardy,  secretary.    , 

^  Certificate  to  Citizen  Margarot,  Lsndon 
Corre^onding  Society.    - 
«  Mr.  Wm.  Skirving. 
<*  Certificate  of  citizen  Margarof 

'^  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Cones* 

•  pondingSociety,  held  at  Citizen  BneliaVs, 
Hackney-road,  34th  Oct.  1793. 

"  This  is  to  certify,  that  Joseph  Genald 
was  this  day  duly  elected  a  delegate  to  repre* 
sent  this  society  at  the  ensuine  convention  to 
be  held  in  Edinburgh,  for  uie  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  thorough  reform  in  the  parliamen- 
tary representation  of  Great  Britain. 

*^  Richard  Hodgson,  chairman. 

''  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary. 

*  See  his  trial  for  seditious  wordau  VoL  S£ 
p- 909,  of  this  Collection,  " 
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^  Citizen  Gerrald's  commissions  Ijondon  Cor- 
respondiog    Society.     Signed    Thomas 
Haroj. 
^  Mr.  Wm.  Skirving. 

'» Certificate  of  Cilizeft  Gerrald." 

Mr.  William  Scott. — ^These  papers  were 
found  in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  time. 

Aksander  Grant  said  he  believed  the  sig- 
naliues  to  be  the  prisoner's  hand-writing. 

[They  were  read.] 

"*  London^  Nov.  B,  1793. 
.<' Fellow  Citizens; — I  duly  received  your 
favour  of  the  4th  iitstant,  and  laid  it  before 
the  committee  of  delegates  last  night,  who 
were  anxiously  waiting  for  intelligence  from 
Edinburgh,  and  were  well  satisfi^  with  the 
agreeable  account  of  the  great  number  and 
Zi^  of  the  friends  «f  freedom  in  Scotland. 
That  part  of  your  letter  which  mentions  your 
visiting  different  towns  in  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  cause,  thev  were 
pleased  with  the  idea,  but  they  thought  that 
It  could  not  be  put  in  practice  on  accpunt  of 
the  necessary  supplies,  which  come  in  but 
very  slowly.  It  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
di£^rent  divisions.  We  have  elected  J.  Bax- 
ter (by  balbt)  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  fke  remainder  of  the  quarter.  We  have 
also  appointed  »  committee  of  constitution, 
separate  from  the  committee  of  delegates; 
oae  member  is  chosen  from  each  division,  to 
meet  on  this  night  for  the  first  tune,  and  to  be 
totally  unconnected  with  the  committee  of 
del^ates.  We  still  increase  in  number,  and 
the  address  to  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  the 
var  is  ordered  to  be  advertised  to  receive 
agnatures  in  the  Courier,  Chronicle,  Ayres's 
Sunday  Gazette;  afterwards  hf  hand-bills, 
&c.  We  have  opened  a  correspondence  with 
a  new  society  at  Bristol.  I  have  to  inform 
you  of  the  wish  of  the  society  that  you  would 
&vour  them  with  the  number  of  delegates  in 
the  convention,  and  the  number  from  England 
also,  and  how  the'  civil  and  military  power 
relishes  your  meeting;  and  that  you  would 
send  such  a  report  from  the  convention  as 
might  appear  in  the  newspapers  in  London. 
Send  me  an  Edinburgh  Gazetteer  when  there 
is  any  thing  in  it  of  importaiice.  I  would 
have  sent  you  a  Courier,  but  they  informed 
me  that  they  sent  several  to  the  coffee -houses 
and  taverns  in  Edinburgh;  for  that  reason, 
I  thought  it  imnecessary.  I  hope  to  have  more 
time  to  write  to  you  more  fully  next  time. 
As,  sir  Joseph  Murray  says,  the  post  is  just 
going  off,  no  more  at  present  from 

^  Thomas  ^ardt,  secretary .'' 
Addressed  odtbe  back ; 
*^  Mr.  Margarotand  Mr.  Gerrald,  delegates 
from  London.'' 

«'  Ios(2on,  N<rv.  15,  J79S. 
"  Fellow  Citixens ; — I  received  your  official 
letters  of  the  7th  and   ISthy  and   Maurice 
MargHrot's  private  latter  of  the  llth^  all  in 


due  course.  At  the  committee' of  delegates 
last  night,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the 
different  delegates  —  the  rapid  influx  of 
new  members  —  there  was  several  places 
mentioned  in  different  situations  in  town^ 
both  in  public  and  private  houses,^  for  new 
divisions  of  the  London  Corresponding  Sor 
ciety  to  meet  at some  have  already  taken 

Slace,  others  will  next  week. — Afterwards, 
le  correspondence  was  taken  into  consider 
ration..  Your  oiBcial  letter  was  read,  and 
miich  approved  of,  and  copies  of  it  taken  for 
the  use  of  the  different  divisions.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  differ- 
ent divisions  of  the  society  for  you  to  conti- 
nue as  long  as  you  can  be  of  real  use  to  the 
cause ;  but  it  wholly  depends  upon  the  thing 
necessary,  money.  We  nave  hit  upon  an  ex- 
pedient, which  we  mean  to  put  in  practice  in 
two  or  three  days,  that  promises  fair  to  bring 
in  a  considerable  revenue.  I  shall  inform 
you  of  it  in  my  next.  Those  whom  you  gave 
directions  to  call  upon  has  fallen  far  short  of 
that  liberality  which  you  expected.  The  com- 
mittee last  night  gave  xpe  orders  to  transmit 
to  you  twelve  guineas ;  I  enclose  you  ^  draft 
on  sir  William  Forbes,  and  Co.  for  that  fuou 
Next  week  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  more. 
There  was  another  report  of  Mr.  Frost  being' 
to  be  pilloried  on  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesp- 
day ;  out  it  happened  that,  on  Wednesday^ 
a  Charles  Leslie  stood  in  the  pillory  at  Char- 
ing-cross  for  a  crime  shocking  to  mention* 
Mr.  Frost  is  not  very  well  at  present.  The 
Constitutional  Society  have  adjourned  for  a 
month  from  last  Tuesday.  The  reason  why 
Mr.  Yorke  did  not  go  from  that  society  was, 
that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  inforroins 
them  that  he  would  not  go  unless  they  would 
pay  him  the  whole  of  the  money  down.  I 
have  only  -given  you  a  summary  account  of 
our  proceedings ;  but  you  know  how  I  am 
situated  both  in  the  day  and  in  the  evenings, 
that  I  cannot  command  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  myself;  therefore  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  for  beine  so  laconic.  I  have  made  the 
situation  of  Mr.  Muir  as  public  as  I  could; 
it  throws  a  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  every 
friend  to  humanity  who  hears  of  his  cruel 
treatment.  I  remain  your  fellow-labourer  in 
the  good  cause. 

(Signed)       *'  Thomas  Ha  any,  secretary. 
**  Citizen  Walker  desires  me  to  request  of 
citizen  Qerrald  to  favour  him  with  a  letter. 

**  P.  S.  Friend  Margarot,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  do  your  business,  which  you  left 
for  me  to  execute  before  you  lefl  London.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  that  gentleman 
which  you  mentioned  in  your  last,  nor  do  I 
expect  that  I  will,  these  three  weeks." 

Addressed  on  the  back : 

'<  Citizen    Margarot    and   Citizen   Gerrald, 

Delegates." 

«X«ui«,A(W.  22, 1793. 
**  rellQw-Citiwosi— Iduly  received  your 
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letters  of  the  12th  and  38th  instant^  ivhich  I 
isud  before  the  committee  last  night.  After 
Teading  and  deliberatiag  upon  them  maturely, 
they  resolved  that  you  should  continue  at 
your  post  till  you  hear  from  me  officially  after 
the  next  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of 
delegates ;  hy  that  time  we  may  form  some 
idea  what  success  we  are  likely  to  meet 
with  from  the  advertisement  and  circular 
letter.  We  entertained  high  hopes  of  be- 
ing liberally  assisted  by  the  firiends  of  free- 
dom. A  circular  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
drawn  up,  to  be  sent  to  the  different  societies 
in  England  with  whom  we  eorrespond,'  in- 
citing them  to  send  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion m  Scotland,  to  promote  a  reform  in  par- 
iiament.  A  standing  committee  of  five  is 
appointed  to  answer  the  correspondence  dur- 
ing your  mission  in  Scotland.  Your  obi ectioB 
to  forming  a  new  constitution  in  vour  absence 
"was  not  by  them  reckoned  valid :  it  b  very 
.possible  tiiat  it  will  not  be  accepted  before 
your  return ;  for  it  will  be  maturely  imresti- 
jgated  bv  all  the  divisions  of  the  society  before 
It  is  fully  agreed  to :  besides,  it  cannot  affect 
you  in  your  present  mission,  for  you  well 
know  that  we  are  not  very  fond  of  txpott 
facto  law.  You  will  herewith  receive  a 
draught  for  12/.  12s.  Od,  on  sir  William 
f  orbes  and  Co.  The  Englishman's  Rights  I 
will  send  you  a  few,  with  a  few  other  tracts. 
We  have  not  near  enough  for  the  orders  we 
have  from  the  country,  andoivown  addresses 
arc  nearly  out  of  print.  I  shall  direct  them 
to  the  person  to  wnom  I  address  your  letters. 
Tliere  is  no  news  in  town  of  importance  from 
the  continent.— I  am,  for  the  society, 

(Signed)       "  Thomas  HARfiy,  secretary, 

**  Mr.  Frost  is  very  ill." 

Addressed  on  the  back : 

''  Maurice  Marearot,  Joseph  Gerraid, 
Delegates.^'. 
«  London,  Nn.  29f  A,  1795. 

**  Citizens ;— I  am  desired  by  the  general 
commitee  to  make  ^ou  acquainted  with  their 
determination  relative  to  your  stay  in  Scot- 
land, which  is,  that  you  are  both  to  remain  at 
yoiH- post  until  the  convention  adjourns  for 
the  present  season :  then  both  to  return  to 
England  with  all  possible  expedition. 

<*  The  12/.  12«.  Od.  which  1  transmitted  on 
the  22nd  instant  by  the  order  of  the  commit- 
tee to  vou^  am  afraid  has.  miscarried,  other- 
ways  doubt  not  you  would  have  acknowledged 
the  receipt ;  and  not  having  received  any  let- 
ters since  the  date  of  the  20th  instant,  are 
also  concerned  for  fear  they  should  hav£  been 
intercepted.  We  aie  highly  pleased  with 
the  proposed  union  with  our  Jiorthejrn  bre- 
thren, and  beg  you  will  use  every  exertion  in 
ypur  power  to  establish  that  desirable  union 
upon  a  firm  and  permanent  ba^s.  it  gives 
us  great  pleasure  and  encouragement  to  near 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  so  flourishing  in 
the  north,  and  are  happy  to'  inform  you  that 
lti€  Same  noble  spirit  ts  midcing  a  ra^  pro- 
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eress  in  the  south.  We  are  sorry  to  liear  of 
tne  indisposition  of  citizen  Genald,  andiioDe 
it  is  not  of  that  violent  nature  as  to  precluoe 
him  from  attending  the  duties  of  his  mLssiop, 
-—Yours  in  behalf -of  the  society, 

(Si^ed)      "  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary. 
"  P.  S.  We  have  not  had  any  account  of 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Muir,  although  we  have 
been  making  every  inquiry  in  our  power.'* 

Addressed  on  the  back: 
'^  Maurice  Margaret,  and   Joseph  Gerralci^ 
JDelegates." 
Mr.  John  Gurneli.-^l  found  this  letter  in 
Mr.  Hardy's  desk. 

{It  was  cead.] 

«  Edinburgh^  Tuesday,  Bec.%  1795. 

^  Citizen  Hardy ;— We  received  last  night 

a  letter  signed  by  you,  but  written  by  another 

person,  acquainting  us  with  the  determination 

of  the  committee^ '  that  at  the  adjournment 

*  of  the  convention,  we -should  return  imme^ 

*  diately  to  London.'  This  determination  wd 
will  undoubtedly  conform  unto,  unless  it  be 
(as  we  hope  and  trust  it  will)  contradicted  in 
your  next ;  for,  if  the  committee  abides  by  it, 
we  who,  by  being  on  the  spot  and  thoroughly 
acquunted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  can 
judge  with  certainty  thereon — do  assure  you 
that  our  immediate  return  to  London  will  be 
attended  with  very  bad  consec^uences ;  for  at 
present  all  the  country  societies  look  up  to 
us  to  come  among  them,  to  enliven,  to  en- 
courage them,  to  convince  them  by  our  pre- 
sence that  we  exist,  that  we  have  been  sent 
from  England  for  the  purposes  of  union  and 
reform,  and  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  such  reform  mast  take  place.  Nothing, 
dear  friend^^  must  force  us  from  Scotland  at 
present  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
bearing  the  expenses  attending  our  mission, 
and  those  expenses  may  be  somewhat  le»* 
sened  by  recalling  one  of  us  and  leayxng  the 
other;  our  Norwich  friends  may  likewise 
bear  a  part  of  them ;  so  that,  unless  the  funds 
of  the  society  are  very  low  indeed,  no  excuse 
for  recall  can  be  valid,  unless  founded  on  fear, 
and  that  we  must  remind  you,  is  our  concern 
and  not  yours.  While,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
uniting  our  society  with  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Scotland  affords  you  a  pleasing  prospect, 
let  us  do  every  thinjg  in  our  power  to  cement 
that  union ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
longer  residence  in  the  country,  and  by  visit- 
ing the  several  societies  which  have  sent  de- 
legates to  Edinburgii,  and  would  think 
themselves  ill-used  if  we  did  not  take  thei^ 
town  in  our  way.  Consider  of  it  then,  we 
beseech  you,  and  let  us  have  your  answer 
immediately. 

<<  The  convention  proceed  with  great  spirits 
we  sit  daily :  «nd  Ijtst  week  we  came  to  a 
resolution,  which  we  fiindy  will  give  pleasure 
to  every  finend  to  reform :  as  the  minutes  are 
to  be  printed,  we  will,  at  present,  on^  givf- 
you  ^  heiads  of  it,  vix. 
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^  Thai  should  any  attempt  be  made  by  go- 
Tcrmnent  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  bHl,  the  introduction  of  a  convention 
bill,  or  the  landine  of  foreign  troops  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland^  the  dele^tes  are  inime- 
diatdy  to  assemble  in  convention  at  a  certain 
place,  the  appointment  of  which  is  left  with 
a  secret  committee.  Thai,  when  seven  de- 
legates shall  be  thus  assembled,  they  shall 
declare  themselves  permanent;  and,  when 
^eir  number  amounts  to  twenty*one,  they 
shall  proceed  to  business :  thus  you  see  we 
are  providing  against  what  may  happen. 

^  Citizen  Gerrald*8  health  is  so  far  recc^ 
▼ered  as  to  not  prevent  him  from  fully  at- 
tending his  duty.  We  cannot  say  as  much  of 
citizen  Sinclair,*  from  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information ;  he  has  been  confined 
to  his  bed  ever  since  Saturday  by  a  violent 
fever  and  sore  throat :  he  is,  however,  some- 
what better  this  mominfiL  He  is  a  valuable 
young  man ;  and  shouldhe  die,  his  loss  would 
be  severely  felt ;  not  indeed  by  his  consti- 
tuents, who  have  basely  abandoned  him,  but 
by  all  the  friends  of  freedom.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  society,  and  we  recommend  him  to 
your  notice. 

**  You  will  before  this  have  received  our 
kst,  of  the  26th  November,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  S3rd,  together 
with  a  remittance  of  12/.  12s.  Od.  Our  time 
is  so  constantly  employed  that  we  find  it  ab- 
solutelv  impossible  as  yet  to  write  to  you 
more  than  once  a  week,  and  even  that  on  no 
fixed  day ;  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  fouir-and- 
twentyaie  devoted  to  public  business,  and 
you  may  rest  assured  they  are  not  mis- 
jspent.  We  are  happy  to  hear  that  you  go  on 
as  well  in  the  south  as  we  do  in  the  north. 
Letters  convey  but  very  imperfectly,  and 
with  no  great  decree  of  safety,  what  we 
might  wisn  to  inform  each  other  of.  You 
Ittve  done  us  a  material  injury  by  neglecting 
to  send  us  a  parcel  of  our  publications,  and  a 
numb^  of  copies  of  the  Juryman's  Rights ; 
pray  do  not  delay  them  any  longer,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  letters  to  Dundas. 
We  sent  you  an  Edinburgh  Gazetteer  last 
week:  we  will  send  you  another  to-morrow: 
you  will  therein  see  part  of  what  has  passed 
m  the  convention. — ^We  remain,  most  sin- 
cerely, your  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause  of 
reform,  "  Joseph  Gerkald,  delegate. 

''  M.  Maboarot,  delegate. 

''M.  M.^ould  be  glad  to  receive  a  line 
firomT.  H.  about  private  business  of  his  own/' 

Addressed— <'  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.'' 

To  Mr.  William  Scott. ^-W ere  these  papers 
fbcmd  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  pa- 
pers ?— They  were, 

Bfr.  Bover.-*-These  are  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Erskine. — t  confess  I  am  not  very  anxi- 
ous to  shut  out  any  evidence.  1  very  probably 


•  See  bis  case,  ante  Vol,  23,  p.  777. 
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do  not  understand  it;  but  I  do  not  see  how. 
it  bears  upon  the  case.  As  the  case  stands 
at  present,  the  evidence  is  this.  This  society 
was  formed^  the  object  of  its  formation  has 
been  read  m  evidence,  subject  to  such  con- 
struction as  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  upon 
their  oaths  shall  be  disposed  to  put  upon 
it,  in  connexion  with  all  the  rest  ot  the  evi- 
dence. They  appoint  two  delegates  to  attend 
this  Edinburgh  Convention,andyour  lordships 
will  have  the  goodness  also  to  recollect,  that 
the  holding  of  tliat  convention  is  not  an  act 
which  is  charged  at  all  upon  this  record ;  but 
the  conspiracy,  as  it  is  called,  was  to  assem- 
ble another  convention  at  a  very  distant  pe« 
riod  after  this  first  convention  bad  been  cUs* 
persed. 

.  We  had  it  in  evidence  recently,,  we  have 
all  heard  within  these  five  minutes  that  those 
two  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  as  dele-* 
gates  to  represent  the  Corresponding  Society^ 
of  which  the  gentleman  at  the  bar  was  se- 
cretary, harl  instructions  given  them,  which 
instructions  directed  these  delegates  to  pur-» 
sue  closely  those  rules  and  institutions  ot  the 
society  which  have  been  read  in  evidence. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  if  tiiey  have— I  do  not 
know  that  they  have,  nor  do  I  care  whether 
they  have  or  no— if  it  should  turn  out- in  the 
proceedings  that  are  now  nroposed  to  be  read, 
that  this  convention  at  Eainburgh  did,  in  the 
moments  of  heat  and  irritation,  which  I  take 
for  granted  always  must  belong  to  persona 
in  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed — 
if  they  had  written,  or  said,  or  done  any 
thins ;  nay,  I  will  go  farther,  if  Mr.  Marga- 
rot  has  done  any  thing,  or  said  any  thing, 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  instructions  given 
to  him,  which  instructions  have  been  read  in 
evidence,  and  which  instructions  refer  also  to 
the  institution  of  the  society,  which  has  been 
also  read  in  evidence,  I*>humbly  contend  that 
cannot  afifect  the  prisoner  in  any  way  t  and. 
Kive  me  leave  for  a  moment  to  call  this  to 
tne  serious  consideration  of  the  Court 

The  defendant  is  charged  with  no  act  of 
the  Edinburgh  Convention :  no,  he  is  charged 
with  that  of  which  if  I  could  believe  him  one 
moment  in  my  mind  to  be  guilty,  although  I 
must  stand  here  to  do  my  duty  towards  him, 
yet  I  should  do  it  in  another  fashion  than  I 
mean  to  perform  it — he  is  charged  with  com-, 
passing  and  imagining  the  death  of  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king,  whose  life  is  dear,  my 
lord,  to  all  the  kingdom ;  in  order  to  prove  that 
he  had  from  the  beginning  that  wicktrd  inten- 
tion, for  that  wick^  intention  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  no  act  can 
be  given  in  evidence  before  your  lordships, 
nor  will  I  sit  here  silent  to  hear  any  act  given 
in  evidence  that  does  not  go  to  show  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  had  that  wicked  compassmg. 
I  admit  that,  if  they  can  show  that  any  iu- 
stnictions  were  given  to  these  two  men,  which 
instructions  carry  upon  the  face  of  them  (and* 
whether  they  carry  it  upon  the  face  of  them 
or  no  is  subject  to  the  consideration  that  they 
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are  toTeccive  from  the  jury)  evidence  of  that 
vricked  intention,  or  that  that  intention-  can 
be  proved  by  any  thing  that  is  like  inference 
or  construction  (for  this  is  not  an  extension 
of  the  statute  at  ail)  this  is  matter  of  evi- 
dence. 

My  friend  Mr.  Gibbs  and  myself  have  sat 
silent ;  your  lordships,  I  am  sure,  must  agree 
that  we  have  given  no  sort  of  trouble  to  the 
Court,  nor  do  I  mean  in  the  progress  of  the 
cause  to  give  trouble  to  the  Court;  when, 
therefore,  thev  read  any  thins  that  comes 
from  Mr.  Hardy,  or  any  thing  tnat  does  not 
come  from  him,  though  he  is  the  mere  in- 
strument, as  the  secretary  of  a  body  of  men, 
yet'if  he  mixes  init,  we  have  never  objected  to 
It  as  evidence ;  but  wheathey  propose  to  read,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is — probably  I  am  wast- 
ing my  own  breath  and  your  lordship's  time 
in  opposing  that  which  will  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  when  it  comes  to  be  read ; 
but  when  I  stand  here  defending  this  man, 
who  holds  hb  life  under  the  law,  and  I  am 
not  defending  his  life  only,  but  my  own  life, 
and  the  life  of  every  man  in  the  country,  I 
must  take  care  that  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
observed — I  wish  to  know  the  nature  and  the 
quality  of  the  paper.  If  it  be  something  Mr. 
Hardy  is  cojgnizant  of,  if  they  can  show  that 
the  proceedmgsof  the  convention  were  known 
to  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Hardy,  my  objec- 
tion falls  to  the  ground,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  say  about  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — I  take  it  for 
granted  they  mean  to  do  that,  because, 
otherwise,  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
at  Edinburgh  can  be  nothing  in  this  cause. 

Mr.  Bower, — ^There  are  subsequent  appro- 
bations of  them  without  end ;  we  shall  read 
evidence  enoush  of  that  by  and  by. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— There  is  enough, 
in  my  opinion,  to  let  in  the  evidence ;  the 
application  of  it  is  quite  another  considera- 
tion :  this  is  the  act  of  a  body,  to  which  this 
prisoner  sent  persons  to  act  in  his  name ;  he 
may  afrerwaras  to  be  sure  object  that  they 
exceeded  their  commission,  and  therefore 
they  are  personally  responsible ;  but  I  think 
that  will  be  observation  upon  the  evidence,  it 
is  no  objection  to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  J^r^^'ne.— I  am  perfectly  satisfied;  I 
only  wanted  to  know  what  we  were  about. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gtneral.^Mr,  Skirving  must 
be  considered  as  agent  to  the  society,  and  it 
is  extremely  important,  as  it  deems  to  me 

£x>rd  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — It  is  agreed  to 
be  read,  subject  to  the  observations  that  may 
arise  upon  it. 

[The  Minutes  of  the  convention  at  Edinburgh 
were  then  read ;  but  as  they  have  been 
aheady  printed  at  full  leneth  in  the  trial 
of  the  secretary,  Skirvine  {antl.  Vol.  83, 
pp.  891*— 44S),  it  is  thought  needless 

*  The  reader  is  requested  on  referring  as 
above  ta  the  Minutes,  to  make  the  foUowing 
corrections : 
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here  to  repeat  them.  It  shoijld,  bow. 
ever,  be  noticed,  that  on  this  trial  of 
Hardy^  the  blank  which  the  reader  will 
observe  at  the  end  of  the  Minutes  (p. 
449),  was  filled  up  with  the''  Declaration 
and  Resolutions,''  which  by  the  convene 
tion  were  ordered  to  stand  last  on  their 
Minutes,  but  which,  in  foct,  had  never 
been  incorporated  into  the  original  docu- 
ment I'he  ^  Declaration  and  Resolu« 
tions''  will  be  found  in  the  indictment 
against  Alexander  Scott  anil  Vol.  23,  p. 
385.] 

Mr.  John  GumelL-^I  fijund  these  papeit 
in  the  prisoner's  house. 

[They  were  read.] 
«  Edinburgh,  Dec.  a,  1793. 

^  Fellow  Citizens ; — ^We  desire  that  a  copy 
of  the  inclosed  papers  be  kept  by  the  society. 
and  that  another  copy  of  them  be  delivered 
without  delay  to  citizen  Martin,  in  order  that 
he  may  proceed  thereupon  immediately. 

*'  You  will  already  have  had  confused  ac- 
counts of  what  has  taken  place  here  for  die 
last  four  days,  but  on  Tuesday  next  the  Edin- 
burgh Gazetteer  shall  (if  despotism  permit) 
give  you  a  complete  detail  of  every  thing;  the 
society  will  thereby  be  able  to  discover,  that 
our  arrival  in  Scotland  has  been  productive  of 
great  advantage  to  the  cause,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  given  great  alarm  to  our  enemies. 
We  are  very  much  surprised  at  the  remiss- 
ness of  tlie  society,  while  we  are  exposing 
our  life  and  liberty,  while  we  are  devoting 
our  time  and  our  exertions  to  their  service, 
while  we  are  incurring  numberless  expenses, 
and  affrontinz  dancers  which  would  stager 
the  most  hardy  of  them ;  while  we  are  doin» 
all  this,  we  are  moreover  obliged  to  remind 
them  of  it,  and  that  supplies  are  now  become 
more  necessary  than  ever.  Sorely  the  pecu- 
niary exertions  of  any  individual  m  the  soci- 
ety can  never  be  compared  to  our  endeavoiffs; 
honoured  with  their  confidence,  we  find  oar- 
selves  happy  in  being  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  battle ;  but  let  them  remember  that  our 
sacrificing  ourselves  will  be  of  little  use,  un- 
less they  afibrd  us  a  proper  support,  and  that 
most  immediately.  Not  danng  any  longer 
to  trust  to  the  post,  we  send  you  all  these 
papers  in  a  parcel ;  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  their  safe  arrival. 
Gerrald  wishes  to  get  to  London  as  soon  as 
possible :  he  will  communicate  ,that  which 
cannot  b^  so  fully  expressed  by  letter;  yoU 
may  consider  this  as  a  private  letter,  but  you 
may  read  such  parts  of  it,  as  you  think  pro- 
per, to  any  member  of  the  society,  esDecially 
where  it  may  be  productive  of  good.  You 
will  see  by  the  inclosed  papers,  that  power 
has  proceeded  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner : 
almost  all  the  prominent  characters  in  ths 

P.  411. 1.  «4  from  bottom,  tfier  paiagraiiS 
intert  by  paragraph. 
P.  4ia.  1 88,  •fi^r  know  wiserf  what 
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coDTeotion  have  been,  or  »re  to  be  appre- 
hended and  examined.  Lord  Daer  will,  we 
believe,  meet  with  no  greater  favour  than 
ourselves ;  we  understand  that  there  is  a  war- 
rant out  against  him.  As  an  account  of  what 
Ins  happened  to  us  woidd  exceed  the  bounds 
of  a  letter,  we  will  only  just  ^iveyou  a  sketch 
of  it,  by  way  of  journal,  referring  you  as  we 
said  before,  to  next  Tuesday's  Gazetteer. 

<'Thursaaj  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  a 
sberi£f^s  ojOBcer,  followed  b^  five  otlier  men, 
entered  our  bed  room»  informed  us  he  had  a 
%anaot  ^which,  however,  he  refused  to  show) 
for  appr^ending  us,  and  seizing  our  papers. 
We  remained  confined  all  day;  at  night  we 
w«re  esaraiBed  and  admitted  to  bail,  each  in 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  merks. 

^  Friday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  we  were 
sent  for  again  without  a  warrant,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  present  at  the  opening  of  a 
small  trunk,  containing  our  napers ;  Mjt  M. 
M.  protesting  against  the  illegality  of  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  and  refusing  to  give 
up  the  key,  the  sheriff  substitute  and  the  pro- 
curator fiscal  dared  to  proceed  no  farther  in 
the  business. 

**  Saturday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  two 
messengers  came  agam  into  our  room  with 
Gerrakl;  they  left  a  summons  to  appeaj-  at 
ten  o'clock  with  M.  M. ;  they  left  nothing 
but  a  request  to  accompany  Gerrald  to  the 
office,  yet  when  arrived  there,  he  found  that 
a  warrant  was  issued  against  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  detaining  him  a  prisoner.  While 
the  box  was  opened^  and  the  papers  examined, 
M.  M.  still  persisting  in  his  refusal,  the  kev 
was  forced  from  him,  the  trunk  was  opened, 
the  papers  examined,  and  partly  restored;  the 
other  part  was  kept,  and  a  declaration  drawn 
up  which  be  was  required  to  si^n,  but  refused, 
proteatinE  against  the  whole  of  the  business. 
Gerrald,  nowever,  signed  what  was  drawn  up 
in  his  name,  and  we  were  once  more  libe- 
rated ;  and  since  then,  now  already  twenty- 
four  hours,  no  further  persecution  has  been 
commenced  against  us ;  but  while  we,  as  in- 
dividiiab,  were  thus  harassed,  (Thursday) 
the  whole  of  the  convention  were  equally  ill 
used ;  many  of  them  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  when  the  remainder  met  as  usual,  the 
provost,  attended  by  his  myrmidons,  went, 
and  aAer  pulling  Matthew  Campbell  Browne, 
of  Sbeffieid,  out  of  the  chair^  ordered  the  con- 
vention to  disperse,  and  informed  them  that 
be  would  allow  no  such  meetings  in  future. 
(Friday)  the  next  day,  the  convention  having 
agreed  to  meet  at  another  place,  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  provost;  we  had  not 
been  long  assembled  before  the  sheriff,  with 
Ids  mynnidons,  appeared  amon^  us^and  com- 
manded us  to  depart;  afler  having  asked 
whether  that  meetmg  was  the  British  Con- 
vention, and  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, be  next  inouir^d  who  was  president, 
upon  which  M.  M.  having  openly  asked,  and 
optaioedlcaw  of  the  coovention,  placed  him- 
self in  the  chair  ^  informed  the  sheriff  that  he 
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M.  M.  was  then  president  of  the  British  Coq* 
ventk)n,  and  that  he  would  not  break  up  the 
meeting  unless  unconstitutionally  forced  there^ 
unto  by  the  sheriff's  pulling  him  out  of  the 
chair;  which  the  latter  (afkr  some  liUle 
hesitation)  having  complied  witli,  the  ex-pre- 
sident ^Gerrald)  was  also  put  into  the  dbaii^ 
wh|ich  lie  would  not  leave  but  by  being  puUed 
out ;  adjourned  the  convention  to  the  place 
where  it  was  to  become  permanent  in  Its.sit- 
ting,  and  having  called  upon  his  colleagup 
Gerrald,  for  to  close  the  meeting  with  prayer, 
the  company  departed  peaceably,  but  not 
without  various  reflections  on  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  those  reflections  not  confined 
merely  to  the  members  of  the  convention,  but 
coming  also  from  the  crowd  without  doors, 
and  even  from  the  attending  constables.  The 
next  day  a  proclamation  was  issued  bv  the 
provost,  forbidding  all  assembling  withm  die 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  We  know  not  what 
will  happen,  but  we  venture  to  predict  tha/t 
all  this  persecution  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  ardour  of  the  people  for  reform. 
Tlic  country  societies  hearing  of  this,  are 
hourly  pourmg  in  fresh  delegates.  Want  of 
paper  forbids  my  writing  any  more.— Adieu, 
yours,  M.  M." 

^*  Edinburgh^  December  19, 179S. 
'^  Fellow  Citizens; — It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  find  time  to  write  you  as  we  ought;  every 
instant  we  are  in^mipted,  or  rather  the  bouse 
is  not  free  firom  visitors  from  earljr  hour  until 
twelve  at  night,  and  we  have  besides  such  a 
variety  of  business  upon  our  hands  that  we 
can  scarcely  make  any  progress.  However, 
as  Sinclair,  the  delegate  oT  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  will  arrive  in 
town  as  soon  as  this  letter,  he  will  be  able  tp 
give  you  an  accurate  verbal  detail  of  all  the 
infamous  proceedings  which  have  taken  place 
here — of  tne  progress  of  reform,  and  oi  the 
plans  for  future  operations.  My  colleague 
Gerrald  also  proposes  to  leave  this  place  tho 
latter  end  of  this,  or  the  beginning  of  next 
week.  He  will  explain  himself  to  you.  Pray 
send  him  money  for  his  journey,  &c.  He  is 
now  gone  to  Perth  on  very  urgent  business. 
Excuse  me  from  entering;  into  any  detail  at 
present.  We  have  to  acknowledge  your  two 
last  letters ;  they  came  safe,  hot  slow,  being 
delivered  only  five  days  after  their  date, 
where  the  delay  originated  we  cannot  tell--* 
your  first  gave  us  a  draft  for  twelve  guineas ; 
and  your  second  enclosed  a  ten  pound  note, 
both  very  acceptable ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
that  they  do  not  clear  our  expenses.  Expenses 
which  are  no  ways  owing  to  extravagancy  but 
to  absolute  necessity,  and  are  extremely  pro- 
fitable to  the  cause  itself.  We  well  know 
how  heavy  the  burthen  is  on  the  society ;  and 
we  grieve  that  our  former  sacrifices  shoukl 
have  left  us  little  else  to  offer  other  than  our 
personal  exertions.  We  feel  as  we  ought  the 
approbation  you  bestow  on  our  conduct;  and 
we  flatter  ourselves^  that  our  future  behavipur 
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will  give  you  no  reason  to  think  your  praise 
prematurely  bestowed.  Since  Sinclair's  aepar- 
ture  nothing  new  has  occurred,  excepting  the 
formation  of  a  society  some  where  about  the 
Grampion  Hills ;  they  have  already  got  the 
intelligence  that  the  convention  mean  to  en- 
lighten the  Highlands ;  and  they  testify  their 
^titude  for  our  remembrance  and  our  exer- 
tions, and  have  already  made  a  subscription 
towards  it. — Again  interrupted,  and  likely  to 
lose  the  post,  unless  I  dispatch  this  immedi- 
ately. Believe  me  fellow  citizens,  yours  unto 
death.  "  Maukice  Margaeot." 

**  Pray,  my  worthy  friend  Hardy,  did  you 
some  weeks  back  receive  an  enclosed  letter  to 
Preval  ?  Did  you  likewise  receive  the  papers 
and  parcel  sent  you  by  the  Charlotte,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  lOth  instant?  Have  you  done 
any  thing  with  that  piece  of  paper  ?  Have 
you  written  to  Norwich ;  and  have  they  an- 
swered you  ? — I  have  sent  them  news  regu- 
larly, but  have  not  received  a  single  letter 
from  them.  Send  them  some  fresh  mode  of 
directing  to  me,  or  else  let  them  send  their 
letters  to  you  first. — Pray  question  Sinclair 
'  most  particularly—  vale  &  amor." 
'Addressed  * 
«  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  No.  9,  Piccadilly." 

Mr.  Thomat  Maclean,—!  found  these  two 
papers  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Alexander  Grant  said  he  believed  them  to 
be  the  prisoner's  hand-writ)|g. 

[They  were  read.] 

^^  London  January  10, 1794. 

"  Citizen  Adams ;— The  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  begs  the  society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information  to  accept  of  a  few  copies 
of  M.  Margarot's  indictment. 

"  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary. 

"  P.  S.  The  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety is  to  have  a  general  meeting,  and  anni- 
versary dinner  on  Monday  the  20th  instant  at 
the  Globe  tavern,  Strand." 

Addressed 
"  Citizen  Adams,  secretary  to  the  Society  for 
Con&titutional  Information." 

"  London,  January  \  UA,  1T94. 
"Fellow  Citizens;—!  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  citizen  Margarot  at  Edinburgh, 
with  some  of  the  Edinbuigh  Gazetteers,  where 
you  will  see  that  citizen  Skirving  is  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  for  fourteen  years  trans- 
portation to  Botany  Bay.  Margarot's  trial 
comes  next,  he  meets  it  with  great  firmness 
and  resolution.  I  have  no  time  to  make  my 
comments  on  the  proceedings,  but  I  think 
our  opponents  arc  cutting  their  own  throats 
lis  fast  as  they  can.  Now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  do  something  worthy  of  men,  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  liberty,  south  tf  the  English  chan- 
nel, are  performing  wonders,  driving  their 
enemies  nefore  them  like  chaff  before  the 
whirlwind.  Margarot  tells  me  that  he  has 
not  time  to  write  to  you  just  nov^  but  he 
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hopes  to  have  time  very  soon,  when  his  trial 
is  over,  and  immured  in  a  prison.  The  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society  is  to  have  a  gene- 
ral meeting,  and  an  anniversanr  dinner  on 
Monday  the  20th  instant  at  the  Gtobe  Uvem, 
Strand.  I  have  sent  you  some  of  Margaret's 
and  Skirving's  indictment,  with  two  copies  of 
a  pamphlet  on  brewing ;  he  is  a  member  of  our 
society,  the  author;  if  you  approve  of  it,  jmi 
may  put  it  in  practice,  and  be  a  great  saving 
to  many  families,  also  a  diminution  of  the  re- 
venue, for  every  one  brewing  their  own  beer 
pay  no  duty  for  it,  excuse  haste ;  I  still  remain, 
&c.  (Signed)  «  Tho.  Hakdy." 

Jamu  Davidson  sworn. — Examined  by    Mr. 
Garroaf. 

I  believe  you  are  a  printer  by  business  I— 
Yes. 

Were  you  employed  at  any  time  to  print  a 
number  of  these  papers  ? — Yes. 

When  were  you  employed? — I  Believe  h 
was  the  20th  of  February  last. 

By  whom  were  you  employed  ?— Thelwall 
brought  me  the  manuscript. 

Was  any  body  with  him  when  he  came 
with  it?— Yes,  there  was,  but  I  do  not  Tef»V 
lect  who. 
Were  there  more  persons  than  one? — ^No. 
What  ortlers  did  he  give  you  respecting  it? 
— He  desired  me  to  print  off- 
Mr.  JBrsfttne.— Is  this  evidence  ? 
Mr.  Garroto. — We  submit  that  it  is. 
Mr.  Er«fcinc.— Then  I  object  to  it,  what 
Mr.  Thelwall  said  is  no  evidence  against  Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr.  GatrotD, — ^I  submit  to  your  lordshte 
that  it  is  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  world 
after  that  which  your  lordships  and  the  jury 
have  already  heard.  We  have  nroved,  by  a 
great  variety  of  evidence,  mucn  of  it  under 
the  hand  and  signature  of  the  prisoner  now  al 
your  lordship's  oar,  much  by  papers  found  in 
nis  custody  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension,  a 
clear  connexion  and  conspiracy  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  high  treason  between  Mr. 
Thelwall  and  the  prisoner.  We  therefona 
submit  to  your  lordsnips  with  confidence,  hut 
with  deference  undoubtedly,  that  all  the  acts 
of  Mr.  Thelwall,  or  any  other  person  against 
whom  we  have  given  evidence,  fit  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  of  their  accession  to  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  the  conspiracy,  is  clearly  eviden<» 
against  every  man  cnarged  with  that  conspi* 
racy ;  this  therefore  is  an  act  of  Mr.  Thelwall*s ; 
it  is  hardly  worth  discussing  in  this  instance, 
only  that  it  is  as  well  to  do  it  the  first  time 
that  the  objection  arises ;  but  we  have  other 
evidence,  such  as  the  defendant's  frying  for 
the  printing;  but  having  given  evidence  of 
Thelwall  and  Hardy  bemg  parties  to  the  ge- 
neral conspiracy  alleged  as  high  treason,  we 
have  a  rignt  to  give  in  evidence  any  acts  of 
these  conspirators  relative  to  that  object 
against  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Erikine. — ^There  is  no  manner  of  doobt 
that  upon  an  indictment  for  a  conspbracy,  be 
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the  conspiracy  to  do  one  act,  or  another  act, 
or  be  the  quality  of  the  act  done,  when  it  is 
done,  what  it  may,  that  as  far  as  you  can  con- 
nect persons  acting  together  towards  one  pur- 
pose,  which  purpose  constitutes  the  crime,  you 
may  undoubtedly  involve  them  together  by 
evidence,  but  that  is  not  the  question  here.  I 
wish  to  be  understood  that  I  have  no  an»ety 
upon  the  subject,  because  it  isa  printed  paper 
which  has  been  in  all  our  hands,  and  was  yes- 
terday stated  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Attorney 
General  in  the  course  of  hisopening ;  but  it  is 
only  that  the  proceedings  may  not  be  embar- 
rassed in  the  course  of  them  that  makes  me 
interpose. 

Mr.  Thelwall  eives  a  paper  to  this  witness 
to  be  printed,  ifmy  friend  Mr.  Garrow  can 
show  that  Mr.  Hardy  afterwards  paid  for  the 
printing  of  this  paper,  then  this  will  be  so 
much  time  lost;  but  if  that  is  not  before  your 
lordships,  as  it  is  not,  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  act,  by  the  proceed- 
ing farther  to  the  printing  a  paper ;  for  in- 
stance, suppose  this  paper  itself  contained 
something  criminal,  could  your  lordships 
fasten  that  crime  upon  the  f)risoner,  by  Mr. 
Thelwall's  having  directed  this  gentleman  to 
print  it  ?  the  knowing  that  a  paper  is  printing, 
and  giving  an  authority  to  print  it  is  aifferent ; 
supposing  that  paper  contaaned  treason  in  it^ 
self,  which  I  know  it  does  not,  that  might  be 
misptision  of  treason,  but  could  not  be  treason 
itself,  therefore  I  humbly  apprehend  that  in 
a  criminal  case  of  this  enormous  size  your 
lordships  will  not  stretch  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, 80  as  to  allow  it  to  be  asked  of  this 
witness,  whether  Mr.  Thelwall  did  direct  him 
(the  prisoner,  Mr.  Hardy,  not  being  present) 
to  pnnt  that  paper,  the  nature  of  which  I  do 
not  know. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^That  is  what  I 
was  going  to  observe,  the  insisting  on  one 
side,  and  objecting  on  the  other,  is  perfectly 
premature,  for  not  knowing  what  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  are,  the  Court  cannot  judee 
whether  it  is  a  branch  of  the  evidence  of  the 
genecal  conspiracy,  or  something  personal 
with  which  the  prisoner  has  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Garrow, — I  take  the  liber tv  of  stating 
to  the  Court,  that  the  ground  and  foundation 
upon  which  I  humbly  submit  to  read  this 
paper  is,  that  it  is  an  instrument  to  carry  into 
eaod  the  general  high  treason  charged  in 
this  indictment.  One  stage  or  step  of  the 
conspiracy  being  a  paper  to  excite  the  subjects 
of  this  countiy  to  desert  their  allegiance,  and 
in  defiance  of  that  allegiance  to  set  about  to 
call  a  convention  by  force  to  assume  the 
power  of  the  legislature.  It  is  as  an  instru- 
mani  aiid  a  paper  to  carry  that  into  effect  that 
we  desire  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Er^ne. — Is  your  lordship  to  take  that 
fiom  Mr.  Garrow's  assertion  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — It  is  necessary 
in  order  for  the  Court  to  judge  whether  it  is 
of  the  tendency  you  describe,  to  open  to  us 
that  part  of  the  paper  which  you  say  has  that 


tendency.  I  have  cast  my  ^e  over  the  paper, 
and  I  see  that  there  is  a  passage  in  it  which 
does  go  to  the  general  object. 

Mr.  Gibh^-^l  understand  the  point  that 
Mr.  Garrow  contends  is  tbb,  that  though  Mr. 
Hardy  only  is  now  upon  trial,  yet  because 
one  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  is,  that 
papers  were  published,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  overt  act,  part  of  a  paper  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Thelwall  to  be  printed  is  to  be 
given  in  evidence  against  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Garrow. — I  shall  not  by  any  ingenuity 
of  my  friend  be  drawn  into  the  argument  of 
an  abstract  question,  I  forbore  to  state  the 
paper,  lest  it  might  be  said  I  was  giving  the 
effect  of  it ;  I  will  now  state  the  passage  which 
I  say  demonstrates  that  it  is  or  that  quality^ 
"  You  may  ask,  perhaps,  by  what  means 
shall  we  seek  redress  f  We  answer,  that  men 
in  a  state  of  civilized  society  are  bound  to 
seek  redress  of  the  grievances  from  the  laws 
as  long  as  any  redress  can  be  obtained  by  the 
laws.  But  our  common  Master  whom  we 
serve  (whose  law  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and 
whose  service  is  perfect  freedom)  has  taught 
us  not  to  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns^ 
nor  figs  from  thistles.  We  must  have  redress 
from  our  own  laws,  and  not  from  the  laws  of 
our  plunderers,  enemies,  and  oppressors. 
There  is  no  redress  ibr  a  nation  circumstanced 
as  we  are,  but  in  a  fair,  firee,  and  full  represen* 
tation  of  the  people." 

Now  we  allege  and  humbly  insist  that  we 
have  given  much  evidence  to  show  that  the 
purpose  of  this  conspiracy,  which  is  charged 
to  be  high  treason,  was,  by  force  to  assume 
the  power  of  legislation,  in  despite  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  country,  as  they  at 
present  happily  exist  here,  by  substituting  a 
convention  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Ertkine, — Our  objection  is  merelv  with 
regard  to  this  coming  from  Mr.  Thelwall ; 
your  lordship  will  dispose  of  it  as  you  please, 
I  have  no  anxiety  about  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^This  purports  to 
be  a  paper  containing  a  resolution  at  a  general 
meetmg  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, held  at  the  Globe  tavern ;  it  is  brought 
to  the  printer  by  one  of  the  members  of  that 
society,  the  prisoner  being  another  member  of 
that  society,  acting  in  that  society  as  the  secre- 
tary ;  then  tliey  being  both  involved  therefore 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  society,  and  this 
being  a  printed  paper  produced  by  one  of 
them,  it  does  seem  to  roe  that  in  a  general 
charge  of  a  conspiracy  this  is  evidence  to 
prove  a  circumstance  in  that  conspiracy : 
whether  it  will  be  ultimately  so  brought  home 
to  the  prisoner.  Hardy,  as  that  he  should  be 
responsible  for  the  guilt  of  having  published 
it,  may  be  another  consideration,  but  that  it 
is  a  branch  of  the  conspiracy,  and  a  circum- 
stance occurring  in  it,  the  import  of  the  paper 
plainly  proves.  It  does  rfeem  to  me,  therefore, 
that  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Garrow.— What  directions  did  Mr, 
Thelwall  give  you  when  he   brought  you 
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th«  maniijcript  fyt  the  pufptot  €f  priiilirtg?— 
He  tdld  mc  to  pfint  off  tw>  ihoudGind  ftod 
then  stop. 

What  were  you  to  do  with  the  two  Ihcu- 
saod  when  you  had  printed  thetn  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs, — Does  your  lordship  think 
that  all  the  directions  which  Mr.  Thelwall 
gave,  arc  to  be  received  in  evidence  f 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %r<j.— Whether  it  is 
two  thousand,  or  what  number,  cannot  be 
material,  it  is  the  publication  of  an  act  of  this 
society. 

Mr.  JSri^ffic— Your  lordship  means  that  it 
will  have  an  auplication  to  every  member  of 
the  Corresponding  Society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — It  applies  to  the 
society,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  general  trans-^ 
actions  of  that  society,  but  as  far  as  it  may 
Constitute  individual  guilt,  which  may  be  se- 
parated from  the  general  guilt  of  the  parties 
to  the  general  plan^  that  is  another  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gflrroip.— Did  you  print  the  number 
ordered  ?— Not  that  day. 

How  soon  did  you  print  them  ? — I  printed 
two  hundred  of  them  that  day,  and  carried 
them  to  the  Globe  tavern ;  when  I  went  to 
the  Globe  tavern  I  met  Mr.  Hardy  on  the 
stairs. 

Did  you  know  him  before  .'—Yes. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  society  your- 
self?—Yes. 

You  had  then  probably  been  present  at 
^me  of  the  meetings  of  the  society. — I  was 
not  at  that  meeting. 

Had  you  been  present  at  any  meetings  of 
the  society  before  you  met  Mr.  Hardy  upon 
the  stairs  at  the  Globe  tavern  ? — Not  some 
time. 

Had  you  ever  seen  him  there  ?-— Yes. 
In  what  character  did  he  act  at  the  meetings  ? 
—In  the  character  of  secretary. 

What  passed  when  you  met  him  on  the 
stairs  ?— I  told  him  I  had  brought  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  resolutions;  he  desired  me  to 
take  them  back  again,  and  not  distribute  one 
of  tliem ;  accordingly  I  went  home  with  them, 
and  returned  again  to  the  Globe  tavern  to 
dinner. 

You  said  February,  do  you  mean  February 
or  January  ? — I  am  not  sure  to  the  month. 

Was  it  on  the  day  at  which  the  reso- 
lutions were  come  to?— The  day  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  you 
aaw  Mr.  Thelwall  when  he  brought  you  the 
copy  ?— It  was,  I  believe,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock. 

At  what  time  was  it  that  you  carried  the 
two  hundred  copies  to  the  Globe  tavern  ? — 
Between  four  and  five. 

You  returned  home  with  these  two  hundred 
by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hardy,  and  came  back 
to  the  Globe  tavern  to  dinner  ?— Yes, 

At  what  time  was  that  ? — At  pretty  nigh 
six  o'clock. 

Were  you  present  at  the  time  these  resolu- 
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tions  were  piioposed  in  the  society  N**No,  I 
wa9not. 

Was  it  on  the  day  upon  which  the  reSfAa^ 
tions  purport  by  Mr.  Thclwall's  paper  to  be 
come  to,  that  yoo  went  to  the  Globe  faivern, 
or  a  month  after  .'«— I  had  the  copy  On  the 
18th,  and  delivered  the  two  hundred  on  the 
80th. 

Look  at  the  paper,  and  tell  as  whether 
it  was  January  or  February;  is  the  date  cor- 
rect ?— Yes. 

Then  do  you  believe  it  was  the  IStfa  of 
January,  and  not  the  18th  of  February,  upon 
which  you  had  the  copy  ? — Yes,  I  sec  now 
that  it  was  January. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  ?— None. 

When  you  returned  again,  was  it  to  a  pri- 
vate dinner  or  a  public  dinner  of  the  sode^  P 
— A  public  dinner,  every  one  paid  fw^  hb 
ticket. 

Was  there  any  chainmui  at  the  dinner? 
did  you  see  any  person  in  the  chair  P^-I  am 
not  very  sure,  I  think  Mr.  Thelwall  was  in 
the  chain  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Was  Mr.  Hardy  there  ? — ^Ycs,  he  was. 

When  you  returned  to  dinner,  did  you 
carry  any  copies  of  the  paper  you  luid  print- 
ed with  you  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

What  did  you  do  with  these  copies  after- 
wards P — Somebody  was  sent  for  them  to  my 
house. 

Where  from  ?— From  the  Globe  tavern. 

From  the  meeting  ?— Yes. 

Were  they  brought  to  the  meeting?— They 
were. 

What  was  done  with  them  there?— I  saw 
only  one  of  them. 

Where  did  yon  see  that  ?  —  Somebody 
handed  it  round  the  table,  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  who  it  was. 

How  many  persons  might  there  be  asaem- 
bled  at  that  meeting  ? — I  dare  say  tbevc  were 
about  three  hundred  or  therealxMits,  as  near- 
as  I  could  guess. 

How  late  did  yon  stay  P^-^TiU  fen  o^clocky 
or  thereabouts. 

Did  you  print  any  more  of  them  at  any 
time  ? — Yes. 

When  ? — ^I  cannot  be  particular  to  the  time, 
I  printed  in  the  course  of  that  week,  I  b^iere^ 
a  thousand  more. 

By  whose  order? — Mr.  ThdwalPa  order 
was  to  print  two  thousand ;  I  completed  the 
two  thousand  accordin|  to  his  original  order. 

What  did  you  do  wiUi  them  when  you  bad 
printed  them?— I  carried  a  good  many  of 
them  to  Mr.  Hardy's. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  rest  ? — ^People 
came  for  some  now  and  then. 

What  people?—- Some  of  the  memb^ns  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  came  lor 
them. 

And  did  you  deliver  them  as  they  came  lor 
them  ? — ^Yes,  some  asked  for  a  dozen,  or  half 
a  dozen  or  so,  and  I  delivered  them. 

Did  vou  print  any  more  than  the  two  thou- 
sand which  Mr.  Thelwall  originally  ordered? 
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—To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  printed 
six  thoasand  more. 

By  whose  orders  did  you  prmt  them  ?— I 
believe  Mr.  Hardy  eare  me  orders  to  go  on 
with  them  till  I  should  be  desired  to  stop. 

Were  you  ever  desired  to  stop,  and  when } 
— I  was  desired  to  stop,  I  believe,  in  the 
month  of  March. 

Did  you  go  on  printing  them  till  the 
month  of  March  ?— I  did  now  and  then  occa- 
sionally as  they  were  wanted. 

How  many  thousand  might  you  print  in 
all  ? — Eight  thousand. 

Who  paid  you  for  them?— They  are  not 
padd  for  yet 

On  whose  credit  did  you  j)rmt  them  f  did 
any  body  at  any  tune  promise  to  pay  you  for 
them  ?—No. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hardy 
about  being  paid  for  them  ?— No,  I  had  not, 
no  farther  than  I  put  them  down  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  society. 

Who  desired  you  to  do  that?— He  did  not 
desire  me ;  but  he,  as  treasurer,  was  to  receive 
the  money,  and  see  the  debtee  of  the  society 
paid. 

Who  was  ?— Mr.  Hardy. 

Did  you  make  the  society  debtor  for  them? 
--Yes,  I  did. 

Have  you  printed  upon  other  occasions  for 
the  society  ?  — l  have. 

Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Hardy. 

[It  was  read.] 
**  AT  A  GENERAL  MEETING        , 

*^  OF  THE 

«  LONDON  CORRESPONDISQ  SOCTETY, 

**  Held  «e  the  Globe  T^vfiaii,  Strand, 

*'  On  MONDATthemh  Day  of  JANUARY, 
**  1794. 

*<CmZEN   JOHN   MARTIN,   m   the 
CHAIR. 

**  The  ibUowing  Apmiess  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  read 
and  agreed  to. 

,  "CinzEss;— We  find  the  nation  havolved 
m  a  war,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  ONE 
Campaign,  immense  numbers  of  our  coun- 
trymen nave  been  slaughtered;  a  vast  ex- 
pense has  been  incurr^,  our  Trade,  Com- 
fuerce  and  Manufactorie!^  are  almost  de- 
'  stroyed,  and  many  of  our  Manufacturers  and 
Artists  are  ruined,  and  therr  families  starving. 

"  To  add  to  our  affliction,  we  have  reason 
to  expect,  that  other  taxes  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  intolerable  load  of  imposts  and  impo* 
sitlons  with  which  we  are  already  over- 
whelmed ;  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
exi)enses  which  have  been  incurred,  m  a 
fhittlcss  crusade,  to  re-establish  the  odious 
despotism  of  France. 

**  When  we  contemplate  the  prmcipfes  of 


tins  war,  we  ^nitess  ourselves  to  be^  uimbM  lo 
approve  of  it,  as  a  measure,  eithet  of  jttsliee 
or  Ascretion  ;-Hriid  if  we  are  to  form  euf  Cal- 
culation of  the  resuh,  from  what  has  already 
passed,  we  can  only  look  forward  to  dotal 
and  the  eternal  dismce  of  the  British  nanse. 

*^  While  we  are  urns  enj;aged  in  an  expend 
sive  and  rmnoiis  and  foreien  war ;  our  slate 
at  home  is  nol  less  deplorable. 

^  We  are  every  day  told,  by  those  persons 
who  are  interested  in  suppoHrtins;  the  Corrupt 
tim  Uuty  and  an  inmunerable  Host  afSineeun 
Placemen,  that  the  Constitutiou  of  Engltuid, 
IS  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom;  that  our 
laws  (we  should  rather  say.  Their  krws)  at« 
the  perfection  of  justice;  and  that  their  Ad« 
ministration  of  those  kws  is  so  hnpartial  and 
so  ready,  as  toidibrd  an  equal  remedy,  both 
io  the  rich  and  to  the  poor ;  by  meant  of 
which,  we  are  said  to  be  placed  in  a  slate  of 
absolute  fireedom,  and  that  our  Rights  and 
liberties  are  so  well  secured  to  us  as  to  reti* 
der  all  invasion  of  them  impossible. 
'  **  When  we  ask,  bow  we  enjoy  these  trans* 
cendant  privileges;  we  are  referred  to 
MAGNA  CHARTA,  and  the  MIX  of 
RIGHTS;  and  the  glorious  REVOLUTIO!? 
in  the  year  1088,  is  held  out  to  us,  as  the 
bulwark  of  British  liberty. 

^'Citizens;— We  have  referred  Io  Ma(M 
Ckarta,  to  the  Bill  0/  Rtf  Ar«,  and  to  the  Re- 
vohuitm,  and  we  certain^  do  find  that  our 
ancestors  did  establish  wise  and  wholesome 
laws:  but  we  as  certainly  find,  that,  of  the 
venerable  Constitution  of  our  ancestors,  hardly 
a  vestige  remains. 

"  The  only  Chaplen  of  the  Great  Charter, 
which  are  now  in  legal  existence,  are  the 
14th  and  89th. 

^The  important  provision  of  the  i4th 
Chapter,  runs  thus: 

*'  *  A  Freeman  shall  not  be  amerced  for  a 
small  fault,  but  aAer  the  manner  of  the  hM ; 
and  for  a  great  fault  after  the '  greatness 
thereof,  savine  to  htm  his  contenement ;  and 
a  Merchant  liSewise,  saving  to  him  his  mer- 
chandize ;  and  any  other's  villain  than  ours 
shall  be  likewise  amerced,  saving  to  him  his 
wainage ;  And  none  of  the  said  amerciaments 
shall  be  assessed,  but  by  the  oath  of  honest 
and  lawful  men  of  the  Vicinage/ 

•*  Bkit  by  the  usurped  power  of  the  judges, 
in  assessing  Fmes  (and  what  Fines  ! !)  in  the 
cases  of  Misdemeanor;  this  glorious  Right 
of  the  Subject,  of  having  these  fines  assessed 
by  the  Jury  (the  only  possible  protection 
fi-om  slavery  and  the  vilest  oopression),  is 
unjustly  and  infamous!  v  ravished  from  us. 

**  The  provision  of  the  99th  chapter^  runs 
thus: 

**  *  No  Freeman  shall  be  taken  or  irapi* 
sonedy  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold,  or  li- 
berties, or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  we 
will  not  pass  upon  him,  nor  condemn  him, 
but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
by  the  law  of  th^  land.  *  We  will  sell  to  no 
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loaQ,  we  will  not  deny,  or  defer  U>  any  man, 
cddier  justice  or  right/ 

^<The  various  methods  now  in  constant 
practice  by  which  the  benefits  of  this  provi- 
sion are  totally  defeated  and  destroyed,  misht 
induce  us  to  suppose,  that  the  GREAT 
CjEiARTER  has  been  repealed ;  if  we  did  not 
assuredly  know,  that  it  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  our  constitution;  which  even  the 
B£AL  representatives  of  the  people  (much 
less  the  miserable  nominees  of  HELSTONE 
and  OLD  SARUM)  have  not  the  right,  nor 
(as  we  trust  it  will  be  found  by  experience) 
the  POWER  to  repeal.  Yet  what  do  we  find 
in  practice  ?  Unconstitutional  and  illegal  IN- 
FORMATIONS EX  OFFICIO,  that  is,  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  king's  Attorney  General, 
usurping  the  office  of  the  ACCUSING  Jury; 
and  the  interested  oath  of  a  vile  common 
informer,  with  the  judgment  of  as  vile  a  com- 
mon trading  or  pensioned  justice,  substituted 
in  the  room  of^our  birthright,  an  imparticd 
trial  bv  our  coutUry. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  exorbitant  expense  of 
judicial  proceedings,  the  novel  practice  of 
arbitrarily  and  repeatedly  annulling  the  vcr- 
4)icts  of  Juries,  and  the  dilatory  practice  of 
the  courts,  most  openly  and  shamefully  con- 
tradict the  clause  which  forbids  the  denial, 
jthe  delay^  and  the  sale  of  justice, 

^  A  man  accused  of  Felony  (for  which  by 
the  common  law  of  Endand^  his  life  and 
goods  are  forfeited)  may  be  bailed  on  finding 
two  sureties  for  forty  pounds  each ;  but  upon 
a  charge  of  MISDEMEANOUR  by  words 
only,  bail  to  the  amount  of  ONE  THOU- 
SAND FOUNDS  has  been  demanded. 

"  Upon  conviction  also,  for  such  misde- 
meanour, enormous  fines,  long  and  cruel  im- 
pstaonments  unknown  to  our  ancient  laws, 
and  unsanctioned  by  any  new  statutes,  have 
of  late  (and  but  of  late)  been  too  fiequently 
and  too  oppressively  inflicted.  And  all  this, 
although  by  this  bill  of  riehts  it  is  declared, 
that  *  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  demanded, 
*  nor  cruel  and  unusual  pimishments  in- 
*flicted.' 

^  If  we  look  to  IRELAND  we  find  that  ac- 
knowledged privilege  of  the  people,  to  meet 
for  tbe  support  and  protection  of^  their  rights 
and  liberties,  is  attempted,  by  terror,  to  be 
taken  away  by  a  late  infamous  act  of  parlia- 
snent :  Whilst  titles  of  honour !  No,  but  of 
dbhonour,  are  lavished;  and  new  sources  of 
oorruption  opened,  to  gratify  the  greedy  pros- 
titution of  those,  who  are  the  instruments  of 
this  oppression. 

"In  SCOTLAND,  the  Wicked  Hand  of 
Power  has  been  impudently  exerted,  without 
even  the  wretched  formality  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  Magistrates  have  forcibly  intruded 
into  the  peaceful  and  lawful  meetings  of 
Freemen;  and,  by  force  (not  only  without 
law,  but  a£amst  law),  have,  under  colour  of 
magisteriaT  office,  interrupted  their  delibera- 
tions^ and  prevented  their  association. 

''The  wisdom  and  good  conduct  of  the 
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BRTTISH  CONVENTION  at  Ediiibuiglb 
has  been  such,  as  to  defy  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies to  name  the  law  which  they  have 
broken;  notwithstanding  which,  their  papen 
have  been  seized,  and  made  use  of  as  evidence 
ajgainst  them,  and  many  virtuous  and  merito- 
rious individuals,  have  been,  as  cruelly  as 
unjustly  for  their  virtuous  actions  disgraced 
and  destroyed  by  infamous  and  illegu  sen- 
tences of  transportation.  And  these  unjust 
and  wicked  juagments  have  been  executed 
with  a  rancour  and  malignity,  never  before 
known  in  this  land ;  our  respectable  and  be- 
loved Fellow-citizens  have  teen  cast  fet- 
tered into  Dungeons  amongst  felons  in  the 
Hulks,  to  which  they  were  not  sentenced. 

"  Citizens  ;— We  all  approve  the  senti- 
ments, and  are  daily  repeatmg  the  words,  for 
which  these  our  respectable  and  valuable  bre- 
thren are  thus  unjustly  and  inhumanly  suf- 
fering. We  too,  associate  in  order  to  obtain 
a  fair,  free,  and  full  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  house  of  real  national  representatives. 
Are  we  also  willing  to  be  treated  as  Felons^ 
for  claiminc  this  our  inherent  right,  which  we 
are  determined  never  to  forego  out  with  oui 
lives,  and  which  none  but  thieves  and  traitors 
can  wish  to  withhold  from  us  ?  Consider,  it 
is  one  and  the  same  corrupt  and  corrupting 
influence  which  at  this  tmie  domineers  in 
Ireland ,  Scotland,  and  England .  Can  you  be- 
lieve that  those  who  send  virtuous  Irishmen, 
and  Scotchmen  fettered  with  felons  to  Botany 
Bay,  do  not  meditate  and  will  not  atteonpt  to 
seize  the  first  moment  to  send  us  aAer  them  ? 
Or,  if  we  had  not  just  cause  to  apprehend  the 
%ame  inhuman  treatment ;  if  instead  of  the 
most  imminent  danger,  we  were  in  perfect 
safety  from  it;  shouM  we  not  disdain  to  enjov 
any  liberty  or  privilege  whatever^  in  which 
our  honest  Irish  and  S:otch  brethren  did  not 
eoually  and  as  fully  participate  with  us? 
Tneir  cause  then  and  ours  is  the  same.  And 
it  is  both  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  stand  or 
fall  together.  The  Irish  parliament  and  the 
Scotch  judges,  actuated  by  the  same  English 
influence,  have  brought  us  directly  to  the 
point.  There  is  no  farther  step  beyond  that 
which  they  have  taken.  We  are  at  issue. 
We  must  now  choose  at  once  either  liberty  or 
slavery  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  Will 
you  wait  till  BARRACKS  are  erected  in  every 
v'dlage,  and  till  subsidiged  Hessians  and  Hano» 
verians  are  upon  us? 

"  You  may  ask  perhaps,  by  what  means 
shall  we  seek  redress  ? 

<<  We  answer,  that  men  in  a  state  of  civi- 
lized society  are  bound  to  seek  redress  of  the 
grievances  from  the  laws;  as  long  as  any  re- 
dress can  be  obtained  by  the  laws.  But  our 
conunon  Master  whom  we  serve  Qwhose  law  is 
a  law  of  liberty,  and  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom)  has  taught  us  not  to  expect  to  gather 
grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles.  We 
must  have  redress  from  our  own  laws  and  not 
from  the  laws  of  our  plunderers,  enemies,  and 
oppressors. 
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«  THERE  IS  NO  REDRESS  FOR  A  NA- 
TION CIRCUMSTANCED  AS  WE  ARE, 
BUT  IN  A  FAIR,  FREE.  AND  FULL  RE- 
PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


«  RESOLVED,  that  during  the  ensuing 
lession  of  parliament,  the  general  commiltee 
of  this  society  do  meet  daily,  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament 
and  of  the  sulministration  of  the  government  of 
this  country.  And  that  upon  the  first  intro- 
duction of  any  bill,  or  motion  inimical  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  such  as,  for  LAND- 
ING FOREIGN  TROOPS  IN  GREA T-BRI- 
TAIN  or  IRELAND,  for  suspending  the 
HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT,  for  proclaiming 
MARTIAL  LAW,  OR  FOR  PREVENTING 
THE  PEOPLE  FROM  MEETING  IN  SO- 
CIETIES for  CONSTITUTIONAL  INFOR- 
MATION, or  any  OTHER  INNOVATION 
of  a  similar  nature,  that,  on  any  of  these 
emergencies,  the  general  committee  shall  is- 
sue summonses  to  the  delegates  of  each  divi- 
sion, and  also  to  the  secretaries  of  the  different 
societies  affiliated  and  corresponding  with 
this  society,  forthwith  to  call  a  GENERAL 
CONVENTION  of  the  PEOPLE,  to  be  held  at 
such  place  and  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  summons,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  such  measures  into  their  consideration. 

^  Resolved,  that  the  preceding  Address  and 
Resolution  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and 
printed  and  published. 

"  J.  MARTIN,  CHAIRMAN. 

"  T.  HARDY,    SECRETARY." 

<<  Committee  Room^  January  US,  1794. 

**  Resolved  Unanimously  ; — ^That  a  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  the  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  voted  at 
the  general  meeting,  be  printed  and  distribut- 
ed by  the  society. 

*^  Resolved  Vnanmoutly,  That  the  follow- 
ing toasts,  drank  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
ofthe  society,  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  ad- 
dress. 

"  L  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN ;  and  may 
Britons  never  want  spirit  to  assert  them. 

"II.  The  British  Conrenfibn,  lately  held  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  success  to  the  important  ob- 
ject it  had  in  view. 

•*  III-  Citizen  William  Skirpin^,  cfiarged 
bjy  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  justiciary,  with 
tne  honour  of  being  the  cause  of  calling  that 
convention. 

**  IV.  The  London  Corresponding  Society, 
and  other  patriotic  Societies  of  Great  Britam 
and  Ireland. 

*'  V.  Citizen  Maurice  "Margarot,  the  con- 
demned delegate  of  this  societv;  and  may  his 
manly  and  patriotic  conduct  be  rewarded  by 
the  attachment  ofthe  people. 

"  Citizen  Gerraid  tnen  arose,  and  in  a 
stream  of  inspiring  eloquence,  pronounced  the 
just  eulogium  of  this  truly  valuable  citizen,  so 
emphatically  galled  by  Citizen  AUcheson  (one 
ofthe  vritoesseson  his  trial)  the  SECOND 
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SIDNEY.*  He  concluded  with  wishing  war 
might  rather  die  the  last  of  British  Freemen 
than  live  the  first  of  slaves, 

"  VI.  Citizen  Joseph  GcrrcW,  the  other  De- 
legate of  this  Societv,  now  under  prosecution; 
and  may  his  concluding  sentiment  be  en- 
graved upon  every  British  heart. 

«  VII.  The  transactions  at  Toulon,  May 
Britons  remember  them  as  they  ought,  and 
profit  by  dear  bought  experience, 

'<  Vin.  Citizen  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  the 
other  true  patriots  of  Ireland :  and  may  thQ 
authors  of  the  Conventum-bill  find  that  they 
have  committed  a  bull. 

"IX.  Citizens  Muir,  and  Palmer — May 
their  sentence  be  speedily  reversed,  and  Bo- 
tany-bay  be  peopled  with  a  colony  of  real  cri-* 
minals. 

^  X.  Success  to  the  arms  of  Freec/om  against 
whomsoever  directed ;  and  confusion  to  des- 
pots with  whomsoever  allied. 

"  XI.  All  that  is  good  in  every  constitution  ; 
and  may  we  never  be  superstitious  enough  lo 
reverence  in  any  that  which  is  good  for  no^ 
thing. 

**  XII.  Citizen  Thomas  Paine — May  his  vii- 
tue  rise  superior  to  calumny  and  suspicion, 
and  his  name  still  be  dear  to  Britons. 

*'  XIII.  Lord  Loughborough,  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  the  other  apos- 
tates from  liberty :  and  mav  they  enjoy  the 
profits  of  their  apostacy  so  long  as  they  live. 

"XIV.  A  speedy  and  honourable  peace 
with  the  brave  Republic  of  France. 

**  XV.  The  starving  manufacturers  and  neg* 
lected  peasantry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  XVI.  Citizen  John  Frost;  and  a  speedy  r^ 
storation  of  that  health  which  he  lost  in  the 
dungeons  of  Newgate. 

"  XVII.  The  virtuous  and  spirited  Citizens, 
now  in  confinement  for  matters  of  opiniim  : 
and  may  we  show  them  by  our  conduct,  that 
they  are  not  forgotten." 

Mr.  G arrow  to  Davidson. — ^You  said  you 
were  a  member  ofthe  London  Corresponding 
Society;  do  you  know  John  Martin?— Not 
much.  I  have  only  spoke  to  him  two  or  thre« 
times. 

Where  did  you  see  him : — I  saw  him  once 
in  his  own  house. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  thaW-I 
cannot  prove  that. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  at  any  ofthe  mee^ 
ines  of  that  society  ? — Yes;  I  have. 

Was  he  there  at  the  meeting  that  you  have 
now  been  speaking  of  at  the  Globe  tavern  ?— . 
I  saw  him  there. 

That  you  have  told  us  was  a  meeting  of 
that  society  ? — Yes. 

Was  Martin  then  a  member  of  that  Society? 
— I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  a  meurber  or 
not. 

Did  any  body  attend  that  were  not  members 
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at  the  meetings  pf  the.  society  ?— -I  do  qo$ 
know. 

Upon  your  oath  did  you  ever  know  any  per- 
sons attend  the  meetings  of  the  society  that 
were  not  members  of  the  society  ?— There 
might  be  many  that  were  not. 

Upon  your  oath  did  you  ever  know  any 
body  attend  them  but  the  members  ?  Was 
the  business  that  you  were  with  Mr.  Martin 
upon,  at  his  house,  relative  to  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  ? — ^I t  was. 

What  was  its  nature  ? — Relative  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  toasts  and  sentiments  printed 
at  the  back  of  that  paper. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Martin 
respecting  the  latter  part  of  the  paper?— I 
tola  him  that  I  thought  there  were  some  hard 
woi^s  in  some  of  the  resolutions  and  toasts. 
He  said.  No ;  it  was  all  constitutional,  and 
there  was  no  danger  could  arise  from  it. 

Was  that  between  the  18th  and  20th,  or 
aAerthe  meeting?— -It  was  the  Slst,  I  be- 
lieve*  which  happened  on  Tuesday. 

The  day  after  the  meeting  ? — It  was  either 
the  21st  or  the  22nd. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  printed  this? — 

[Showing  the  witness  a  printed  paper.] 

No.;  I  never  saw  it. 

One  of  the  Jury, — ^You  have  not  told  us  yet 
whether  you  knew  that  there  was  any  one  in- 
dividual who  attended  those  meetings  that 
was  not  a  member  ? — ^There  might  be. 

Jufyman.— You  have  positively  said  to  the 
contrary ;  endeavour  to  recollect  if  there  were 
not. 

Lord  Chief  Juslice  Eyre.— Do  they  never 
admit  visitors  ?— Yes ;  they  do. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^There  are  visi- 
tors spoken  of? — ^There  were  tickets,  I  under- 
stand, to  be  given  at  the  bar  to  anv  body  that 
chose  to  call  ibr  them,  or  pay  for  tnem. 

Mr.  Garroa;.— That  applies  to  the  dinner  at 
the  Globe?— Yes. 

In  the  division  meeting  could  any  person 
who  chose  to  ask  for  a  Hcket,  without  being 
introduced  by  a  member  as  a  visitor,  obtain 
it  ?.^No. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Williams  sworn. — Examin* 
ed  by  Mr.  Garrmo. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Thelwall  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  his  manner  of 
writins  ? — ^Yes. 

Look  at  this,  and  tell  jne  whether  you  be- 
lieve this  to  be  his  hand -writing  [showing  a 
letter  to  the  witness]. — I  believe  the  signa- 
ture to  be  his. 

Mr.  Garrow.— My  lords,  I  wUl  state  the 

S rounds  on  which  we  oifer  this  letter  as  evi- 
ence  against  the  prisoner.  We  have  already 
given  evidence  to  prove  that  Mr.  Thdwail  was 
not  only  a  membec  of  the  London  Cornes- 
ponding  Society,  but  that  in  the  publication 
of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  anniversary 
meeting,  and  their  toasts,  he  acted  as  the 
agent  oT  the  society.    I  now  profpose  to  read 
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a  letter  4>f  Mr.  Thelwali's,  m  a  farther  act  o^ 
that  agency.  The  letter  purports  to  have  con- 
tainea  several  of  these  addresses ;  it  purports, 
and  it  will  appear  likewise  by  the  proof,  to 
have  contained  several  seditious  songs,stated  to 
have  been  composed  and  sung  by  Mr.  Thel- 
wall at  that  meeting,  which  we  allege  to  be 
another,  perhaps  a  subordinate  and  inferior 
branch  ot  that  conspiracy  which  was  to  bring 
all  the  constituent  authorities  in  the  country 
into  contempt,  so  as  to  mature  the  public  mind 
for  that  great  change  which  we  state  to  have 
been  the  ultimate  miject  of  the  society.  We 
submit  to  your  lordships,  that  any  act  of  Mr. 
Thelwall's,  so  in  furtherance  of  this  conspinb* 
cv,  is  evidence  against  the  defendant.  It 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  other 
affiliated  societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  I  cannot  state  it  better  than  in  the 
language  of  the  letter: — <'  liOndon  b  not  the 
only  p&ce  that  is  alive :  Scotland  is  iiiU  of 
liberty  boys."  She0ield  and  many  other 
towns  are  mentioned  as  being  in  a  state  of 
expectation  for  that  great  catastrophe  which 
they  all  looked  to  about  this  perioa. 

Mr.  £rsftin«— Mr.Thelwalfappearsto  have 
been  an  aj3;ent  for  the  publication  of  this  ad- 
dress, which  turns  out  to  be  an  act  of  the 
society,  and  to  have  ended  in  a  dinner  at 
which  these  toasts  were  drank.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty with  me  is  this .-  if  they  could  show 
that  songs  were  actually  sung  at  this  meeting 
which  soup  were  indecent,  or  that  they,  in 
your  lordship's  mind,  or  the  opinion  of  the 
jury,  bear  at  ail  upon  this  case,  I  should  not 
object  in  the  smallest  degree  to  these  songs 
being  read  ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
any  account  by  Mr.  Thelwall  of  these  songs 
having  been  sung,  can  be  evidence  agaanbt 
Mr.  Ilardy.  What  an  agent  does  is  one  thing, 
what  an  agent  says  has  been  done  is  quite 
another  thing ;  nor  will  the  constructioo 
which  Mr.  Thelwall  may  put  upon  tliesc  be 
at  all  evidence  against  Mr.  Haray. 

Mr.  Thelwall  may,  potwitb standing  he  acts 
for  these  societies,  have  some  view  of  hb  own ; 
not  tliat  I  impute  any  such  to  him,  because  1 
am  of  counsel  for  him  in  the  indictment  thai 
will  be  afterwards  tried  against  hira ;  but  A, 
B,  C.  D,  E,  F,T-^ll  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
may  meet  for  objects  which  they  may  aD 
league  in  and  be  connected  together,  and  if 
criminal,  all  criminal.  But  a  declaration  of 
one  man,  supposing  he  drives  at  any  particular 
object,  and  ne  makes  use  of  anv  particular 
language  to  express  his  mind  witli  reeard  to 
that  object,  cannot,  I  humbly  submit,  oe  evi- 
dence against  the  prisoner.  As  far  forth  most 
undoubtedly  as  all  the  acts  of  the  society  are 
given  in  evidence,  as  lar  forth  as  any  tliiog 
has  been  said  in  Uie  presence  of  Mr.  Han^ 
at  meetings  he  attended,  all  these  are  evi. 
dence  against  him,  and  so  is  every  thing  that 
Mr.  Tl^lwall  does  in  this  partial  agency; 
for  Mr.  Garrow  has  not  established  him  to 
be  the  universal  j^gent  of  Mr.  Uaidy>  but  onljr 
has  proved  him  to  be  the  agent  for  pxocurw^ 
the  printing  of  a  particular  paper. 
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Mr.  firt^ftf.— We  can  have  no  anxiety  to 
resist  the  evidence  that  is  now  ofFered,  except 
that  if  It  he  received  we  know  not  where  it 
ihay  end.  The  question  which  your  lorcl- 
fthips  and  the  jury  are  now  to  try,  is,  whether 
Mr.  Hardy  has  coTn(>a$sed  the  king's  death, 
and  whether  he  has  dfone  any  of  the  acts 
charged  in  theiirdictment  as  overt  a^ts  it)  the 
proseciJtion  of  that  desisn.  The  etidence 
offered  no^^  io  yoor  lordships  fo  prote  this, 
is,  that!  Mr.  Thel#al1,  who  is  charged  in  the 
indictinent  io  have  partaken  in  the  same  con- 
spiracies that  are  alleged  against  Mr.  Hardy, 
that  Mr.  Tbclwall,  not  oy  any  communication 
Irith  Mr.  Hardy,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
treconceited  scheme  hctween  him  and  Mr. 
Hardy,  did  write  this  letter. 

Now  with  respect  (o  any  thing  that  passed 
tx  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Hardy  was,  with 
tespect  to  any  thins  that  was  done  hy  any 
other  person  airectea  and  instructed  by  Mr. 
Hardy  to  do  that  thing,  we  admit  that  those 
things  which  passed  at  the  society  in  Mr. 
Har^^s  presence,  and  that  any  thins  which 
^s  done  by  another  person^  by  the  curection 
of  Mr.  Hardy,  could  be  evidence  against 
Hardy ;  but  to  what  point  in  the  indictment 
the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Thclwall,  of  which  it 
18  not  proved  that  Mr^  Hardy  ever  had  any 
knowledge,  is  directed,  I  confess  I  cannot  see. 

The  three  questions  are,  first,  Whether  Mr. 
Hardy  compassed  the  king's  death;  second, 
Whether  he  committed  any  of  the  acts  which 
are  stated  as  overt  acts;  and,  third.  Whether 
he  committed  them  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
design  upon  the  king's  life.  I  take  it,  that  a 
letter  written  by  Thclwall,  without  the  know- 
ledm  of  Hardy,  cannot  be  evidence  of  the  act 
of  Hardy's  mind,  namely,  compassing  the 
king's  death ;  therefore,  it  cannot  be  evidence 
tipon  the  first  ground. 

With  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  acts 
that  are  laia  as  overt  acts,  f  hey  must  be  proved 
specifically  upon  all  the  prisoners  in  the  in- 
dictment. The  present  trial  is  only  of  Mr. 
Hardy.  The  present  question  is.  Whether  he 
£d  any  of  these  acts.  Then  the  declaration 
Of  another  man,  whether  by  word  of  mouth 
or  by  letter^  cannot  prove  the  fact  upon  Mr. 

Then,  suppose  the  acts  proved,  the  third 
thing  to  be  proved  is,-  that  the  act  was  done 
In  the  prosecution  of  a  design  upon  the  king^s 
life ;  tnen,  nothing  that  is  said,  written,  or 
done  by  a  third  person,  without  the  authority 
ofMr.  Hardy,  can  prove  that  Mr.  Hardy  meant 
fo  produce  the  effect  which  it  is  imputed  to 
liim  he  meant  to  produce ;  namely,  the  de- 
struction of  the  kmg.  Therefore  I  submit, 
that  this  letter  written  by  Mr.  Thelwall  does 
not  appear  to  conduce  to  the  proof  of  either  of 
the  three  things  imputed  by  this  indictment; 
lemieiy.  That  he  compassed  the  king's  death; 
that  he  in  point  of  fact  committed  any  of  the 
*rts  stated  m  the  indictment  as  overt  acts  of 
that  design;  of  supposing  that  he  committed 
them,  that  any  of  ibeSe  acts  were  directed  ta 
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flie  design  of  compassing  the  king's  death.  I 
su'bmit,  that  upon  neither  of  these  grounds  isr 
this  letter  admissible  against  Mr  Hardy,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  received  in  eviacnce. 
I  wbh  to  repeat,  that  it  is  not  from  any 
anxiety  wc  feel  with  respect  to  this  letter,  but 
because  we  wish  that  a  rule  should  not  be' 
establislied  in  a  case  upon  perhaps  indifferent 
points,  as  a  precedent  for  others  tnat  may  ope-^ 
rate  materially  in  the  cause. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald.^^Tq  whom  i» 
the  letter  addressed  ? 

Mr.  Gflrrow.— To  a  person  of  the  namie  of 
Vellam. 

It  certainly  h  not  in  my  power  to  krdge  of 
the  anxiety  of  my  learned  friends  about  the 
consequences  of  producing  this  letter,  except 
as  that  anxiety  indc^ces  them  to  object  to  its 
being  read.  It  appears,  that  they  are  appre- 
hensive of  the  effect  and  tendency  of^  thi^ 
letter,  because  they  have  made  all  the  obser* 
vations  that  occurred  to  them  on  the  effect 
and  tendency  of  this  letter ;  and  I  am  surof 
they  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  t 
mean  no  offence  to  them  when  I  say  I  cannot 
discern  any  thing  that  is  not  justly,  to  be  des- 
cribed to  be  argiiment  upon  the  effect  and 
tendency  of  the  letter,  which  is  argument  tor 
be  addressed  to  the  jury.  We  conceive  it  it 
fit  to  be  received  in  evidence,  in  order  to  con^i 
vince  the  jury  that  this  was  done  as  a  part  of 
the  agency  of  Thelwall.  But  if  we  are  not 
able  to  make  it  out  in  that  way,  we  insist  that 
the  publishing  by  a  lareer  circle  that  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  general  publica- 
tion, is  clear  evidence,  being  in  furtherance  of 
the  general  conspiracy. 

My  friends  seem  to  suppose  that  they  can 
limit  the  acts  of  those  who  are  not  at  present  at 
the  bar,  for  consideration  to  things  done  either 
by  themselves  or  their  express  order.  We 
are  very  much  mistaken  if  that  be  the  rule  of 
law.  We  humbly  apprehend^  that  without 
previous  concert  as  to  the  particular  fact  done 
by  A.  A.  not  being  then  npon  his  trial,  if  B. 
should  have  done  the  act,  having  been  proved 
before  to  be  a  party  to  the  general  conspiracy| 
to  be  carried  mto  efiect  by  divers  means  and 
various  instruments,  that  it  is  fit  to  receive 
evidence  of  the  acts  of  all  the  parties  to  that 
Conspiracy^  in  furtherance  of  that  general 
design ;  for  instance,  it  is  not  required  that^ 
in  order  to  give  evidei^ce,  that  a  conspirator 
hired  his  hofse  at  a  particular  place,  the  hirine 
of  which  would  connect  him  with  the  general 
conspiracy,  the  grotmd  bavins  been  made,  i{ 
is  not  necessary  to  show  tnat  he,  to  the 

SersoA  then  trying^  had  communicated  that 
e  meant  to  go  there  to  hire  a  horse ;  but  the 
fact  of  his  having  done  it  is  an  accession  tp 
the  general  purposes  of  the  conspiracy.  All 
the  acts  of  these  persons,  limiting  it  to  tho 
objects  of  the  conspiracy,  not  extending  it 
to  crimes  of  another  dye  or  character,  but  in 
furtherance  of  the  general  design  of  the  grand 
conspiracy,  we  insist,  coming  from  whom  thev 
may,  whether  it  be  the  paity  upon'  trial^ 
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vrbether  itbe  io  consequence  of  the  orders 
given  by  him,  whether  communieated  before 
Of  after,  are  evidence  receivable,  subject  un- 
doubtedljr  to  the  observations  to  be  made 
updn  their  jgreatar  or  lesser  effect. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyrc. — I  confess  I  have 
great  doubt  myself  whether  this  evidence 
ought  to  lie  admitted.  I  agree,  that  where 
several  persons  are  proved  to  be  engaged  in 
one  general  conspiracy,  that  all  the  transac- 
tions of  that  conspiracy  by  the  different  par- 
ties, may  and  ought  to  be  given  in  evidence ; 
and  it  is  enough  if  the  party  accused  at  this 
lime  can  be  proved  to  be  privy  to  that  general 
conspiracy ;  for  if  that  is  proved,  every  thing 
that  IS  done  by  the  different  parties  concerned 
in  it,  must  be  also  imputed  to  him  as  a  part 
of  the  transa4:tion  of  that  conspiracy.  If  I 
understand  this  letter,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
Mr.  Thelwall's  account  to  a  private  friend,^of 
a  part  which  be  had  taken  respecting  this 
paper,  and  of  his  liaving  composed  songs. 
And  I  remember  another  passage  in  it,  which 
is  very  material  aa  against  Thelwall,  but,  in 
my  mmd,  should  be  reserved  till  it  comes  to 
the  time  when  Thelwall's  own  declarations 
come  to  be  proper  evidence. 

I  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  consider  this 
private  letter  as  any  thing  more  than  Mr. 
Thelwairs  declaration;  and  Thelwall's  decla- 
ration ought  not  to  be  evidence  of  any  thinig 
which,  though  remotely  connected  with  thw 
ploty  yet  still  does  not  amount  to  any  transac- 
tion done  in  the  course  of  the  plot,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  plot,  but  is  a  mere  recital 
of  his,  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  of  some  part 
that  he  had  taken.  It  appears*to  me,  that 
that  is  not  like  the  evidence  which  we  before 
admitted  of  a  fact  done  by  Mr.  Thelwall  in 
carrying  the  papers  and  delivering  them  to  the 
printer,  which  b  a  part  of  the  transaction 
Itself.  His  account  of  that  transaction  seems 
to  me  to  stand  quite  upon  a  different  footing. 
It  seems  just  the  same  as  an  act  which  shall 
bind  a  man,  because  he  is  connected  with 
^e  person  that  did  the  act ;  and  hb  declarar 
tion,  which  shall  not  bind  him,  because  it  b 
no  part  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Garroa;.— He  says,  *'You  will  also 
receive  enclosed  several  copies  of  Addresses 
published  by  the  society.''  It  is  upon  that 
ground  I  submit  it  to  your  lordship. 

lord  Chief  Justice  jEyre, — To  be  surc^  as 
far  as  the  transmission  of  these  papers  go,  it 
does  stand  upon  another  footing;  but  I  should 
be  sorry  if  the  letter  was  to  be  read  for  so  im- 
material a  purpose,  as  that  is  only  to  mtroduce 
something  which  in  my  mind  ought  not  to  be 
endence  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Bti//cr.— I  am  strondy  inclined 
to  think,  that  tliis  letter  is  evidence,  and 
oueht  to  be  received.  There  are  two  things 
to  be  considered  in  an  indictment  of  this  sort. 
JPirst,  Whether  any  conspiracy  exists ;  next. 
What  share  the  prisioner  took  in  that  con- 
Sfiiracy. 
It  appears  to  me^  that  when  we  are  consi- 
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deriog  the  first  question,  any  thing  tbftt 
passed  from  any  person  who  is  proved  .to  be  a 
fjarty  in  the  conspiracy  ought  to  be  received 
as  evidence,  and  it  is  received  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  was  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  conspiracy.  Now  if  the  case  stood  merelj 
upon  this  ground,  that  Thelwall,  one  of  the' 
conspirators,  had  said  their  object  was  so  and 
so,  tnat,  I  take  it,  would  be  evidence ;  it  has 
been  admitted,  I  conceive,,  in  a  variety  of 
cases  that  have  happened'  upon  similar  qaes- 
tions  with  the  present.  In  Dammaree  and 
Purchase's  cases  evidence  was  received  of 
what  some  of  the  parties  hadf  done  wh^n  the 
prisoner  was  not  there.  The  attorney  ^ncral 
says,  I  call  this  witness,  not  to  speak  in  par* 
ticUlar  to  the  imsoner,  but  to  shew  the  inten- 
tion of  the  mob.*  On  tht  trial  of  losd  South- 
amnton  something  said  by  lord  Essex,,  previous 
to  tne  prisoner's  TOing  there,  was  admitted  as 
evidence.  In  the  cases  that  have  happened 
in  our  own  time,  in  lord  George  Gordon's 
case,*  evidence  of  what  different  persons  of  the 
mob  had  said,  though  he  was  not  there,  was 
admitted.  In  all  the  cases  at  St  Margaret's* 
hill,  the  same  thing  was  admitted,  and  with  a 
view  of  showing  what  was  the  design  then  on 
foot,  which  is  a  very  dbtinct  question  from 
the  question  of  wheuier  the  pnsoner  was  or 
not  concerned  to  the  extent  that  others  might 
have  been.  As  Mr.  Garrow  states  thb  letter, 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  that  effect,  for  it  shews 
what  some  of  the  parties  at  least  intended  by 
meetings  they  haa  held,  and  what  they  pro- 
posed to  effect  In  that  light,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  evidence.  But  before  it 
can  affect  the  prisoner  materially,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  out  Another  point,  namely,  that 
he  consented  to  tha  extent  that  the  othess 
did ;  but  still,  while  we  are  upon  the  question 
as  to  the  design,  it  appears  to  me  tnat  any 
thing  that  has  been  said,  still  mors  any  thing 
that  has  been  written  by  the  conspirators^ 
ought  to  be  received  in  evidence,  to  prove 
what  that  design  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Gro$e, — ^I  must  confess,  I  haW 
very  great  doubts  upon  this  subject.  Tba 
ms^onty  of  the  court  b  for  rejecting  the  evi- 
dence. It  does  seem  to  me,  I  must  confess, 
at  least  very  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be 
rejected ;  for  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  b 
evidence  of  what  the  parties  meant  by  what 
was  done  at  a  place  where  both  these  parties 
were  present,  and  both  members  of  one 
society,  and  professedly  concerned  in  one 
plan;  it  b  therefore  very  material  to  hear 
what  either  of  them  says  respecting  this  plan, 
for  there  is'^  no  doubt  about  it  that  these 
papers  are  respecting  this  plan,  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  plan,  and  the  intention,  the 
animus  with  which  these  people  met,  and  were 
imblbhing  these  papers;  therefore,  in  'that 
light,  I  must  confess,  wliat  my  brother  Bailee 


*  See  the  Trial  of  Daniel  Dammaree.  Vol 
15,  p.  5^3. 
t  See  bb  trial  Vol.  Si,  p.  48d. 
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las  saidlias  struck  me  very  much.  But,  ex* 
dusive  of  that,  from  the  b^nDing  the  incli- 
nation of  my  opinion  was  a^  is,  that  it  b  evi* 
dence. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Maeda»ald,^U  is  cer- 
tainly a  case  that  has  a  great  dca4  of  doubt 
attending  it;  but  at  the  same  time  I  can 
hardly  bring  my  own  mind  to  consider  this  as 
falling  withm  Mr.  Garrow's  own  definition. 
It  must  be  something  in  furtherance  of  the 
conspiracy.  I  agree,  that  any  act  done  by 
one,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  imputable  to 
another ;  that  is,  it  may  be  given  in  evidence 
to  show  tlie  general  conspiracy  in  which  lie 
was  engaged;  but  an  act  done,  appears  to 
me  to  be  differeni  firom  the  mere  relation  df  it 
by  another  person,  a  mere  relation  of  what 
passed  given  by  one  in  a  private  letter  to 
another.  I  have  much  douot  whether  it  is 
evidence  that  ought  to  be  received.  1  am» 
myseli^  inclined  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  Baron  Hotham. — I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  as  my  lord  chief  justice  and  my  lord 
oiief  baron.  I  do  not  thmk  this  is  evidence 
fit  to  be  received.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  part 
or  the  transaction  of  the  plan  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  I  consider  it  as  a  mere  rela- 
tion of  what  has  passed,  which,  if  it  is  to  affect 
the  prisoner,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  real 
fact  that  happened  at  the  time  to  which  this 
relation  alludes.  However,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  what  is  stated  for  a  fact  in  this 
letter,  by  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  impli- 
cated, actually  did  happen. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — After  having 
heard  my  lord  chief  baron  and  my  brothers 
upon  it,  I  really  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  too 
questionable  to  oe  received  as  evidence,  ex- 
cept upon  the  ground  last  stated  by  Mr.  Gar- 
row,  upon  which  (if  he  insists  on  it)  it  must 
Jbe  received. 

Mr.  Oarro».^CQrtainly  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^In  the  cases  of 
Dammarce  and  lord  George  Gordon,  the  cry 
of  the  mob  at  the  time  made  a  part  of  the 
fact,  of  the  transaction,  therefore  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  evidence  ought  to  be  received ; 
but  I  confess  I  have  so  great  a  doubt  upon 
the  admissibility  of  this  letter,  that  I  prefer 
rejectiof  it 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. — ^Mv  lord,  I  should 
have  no  idea  of  pressing  this,  but  merely 
with  a  view  to  similar  questions  which  may 
arise 

Mr.  JErs&ine.^— They  will  be  discussed  when 
they  arise. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.^Correspondence 
veiT  often  makes  a  part  of  the  transaction, 
and  where  correspondence  makes  a  part  of 
the  transition,  the  correspondence  of  one 
maa  who  is  a  party  in  a  conspiracy,  would 
undoubtedly  be  evidence,  correspondence  in 
iurtheranee  of  the  plot:  a  correspondence  of 
a  private  nature,  a  mere  relation  of  what  had 
been  done,  appears  a  different  thing. 
'  Mr.  Garraw. — Mv  lord,  I  now  propose  to 
xcadg  lettorupoo  toe  pnodple  of  its  being  a 
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correspondence  between  one  of  the  persona 
proved  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  conspiracv, 
and  another  .person  at  a  distant  part  of  tne 
kingdom,  likewise.proved  to  be  a  party  in  the 
conspiracy:  it  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martin, 
after  the  dinner  at  the  Globe  tavern,  to  Mr. 
Marjrarot,  who  was  at  that  time  in  custody  in 
the  Tolbooth,  at  Edinburgh,  hanringlieen  one 
of  the  persons  apprehended  by  the  ma^stracy 
at  Edinburgh,  as  a  part  of  that  British  Con- 
vention whom  the  magistracy  dispersed.  The 
letter  is  in  terms  calculated  to  excite  ^the 
spirit  of  the  brethren  of  the  North :  it  like- 
wise t:ontains  a  declaration  of  the  universal 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  those  delegates 
in  the  North,  and  it  states  other  circumstances 
of  a  public  nature ;— the  maner  in  which  his 
majesty  had  met  his  parliament,  as  it  is  stated 
— ^the  manner  in  which  his  majesty  is  stated 
by  this  writer  to  have  been  received  by  the 
people,  and  insulted,  and  his  life  endangered, 
as  this  writer  states  it,  still  going  on  with  a 
view  to  .excite  and  encourage  them  m  a  distant 
part  of  the  kingdom,  by  disseminating  the 
same  doctrines,  which,  in  Xoodon,  these 
people  disseminated. 

Mr.  Ertkine.—!  apprehend  that  tills  letter, 
upon  no  principle,  can  be  evidence ;  1  shall 
not  draw  tne  Court  at  all  into  the  construction 
of  the  statute  of  king  Edward  the  third,  at  this 
moment;  the  prisoner  is  upon  his  deliverance 
on  the  general  issue,  and  1  shall  address  your 
lordships  and  the  jury  upon  that  subject  in 
due  season:  at  present,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  saying  what  has  been  said  twice  to-day 
already ;  first  in  the  morning  by  myself,  after- 
wards by  my  friend  who  sits  by  me,  that  this 
is  an  indictment  for  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  kmg;  and  that  there  are 
overt-acts  stated  in  the  indictment,  which  are 
laid  as  acts  done  in  pursuance  of,  and.  in  ao» 
complishment  of— or  to  use  the  language  Of 
the  indictment,  to  fiilfil  the  traitorous  inten- 
tion, which  is  the  charge  upon  the  record. 

It  is  impossible  for  my  friends  to  go  farther 
than  to  contend,  by  these  acts,  that  they 
involve  in  themselves,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
say,  a  forcible  subversion  of  the  government 
ofthe  counUy,  whkh  would  involve  in  it  as  » 
consequence,  the  death  ofthe  king,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  an  overt-act,  or,  in  other  words^ 
relevant  evidence  to  prove  the  criminal  inten- 
tion, which  is  the  subject  matter  of  this  h^ 
dictment.  But  your  lordships  permit,  and 
ought  to  permit,  I  allow,  any  other  acts  of  the 
prisoner,  to  be  given  in  evidence,  which 
decvpher  his  mind  to  the  jury ;  anj  expressions 
of  his  own,  any  thing  that  he  mis  said,  any 
thing  that  he  has  done,  which  points  directly 
and  relevantly  to  the  purpose  of  this  indict- 
ment; for  I  hope  your  lordships  will  never 
cease  to  recollect,  that  the  crime  charged  upon 
the  record,  is  the  compassing  the  death  ofthe 
king,  and  that  the  overt-act  is  the  means  the 
defendant  is  charged  to  have  made  use  of  iu 
the  accomplishment  of  that  ccimind  and  4^ 
testable  purpose. 
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Then  let.  us  see  tjbe  danger  of  allowing  the 
letter  of  a  man^  who  is  not  charged  even  upon 
this  record^  as  a  conspirator  witn  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar :  Mr.  Martin  has  had  a  bill  found 
against  hira,  which  of  course  w£  know  nothing 
of-— we  only  read  of  it  in  the  ne)vspapers;  .but 
iVe,  who  are  of  counsel  for  the  prisoner^  are 
counsel  for  him  as  having  engaged  in  9*  con- 
spiracy with  the  other  prisoners  now  in  New- 
fiite,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  jurors  im- 
nown,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this 
4letestahle  purpose  of  destroying  the  king ; 
and  your  lorash4>s  will  sec  what  a  pretty 
piece  of  work  you  are  cutting  out  for  your- 
selves^ if  this  evidjBnce  be  admitted.  Any 
thing  that  Mx.  Martin  says,  or  writes,  can^ 
upon  no  principle  of  common  sense  (to  leave 
law  out  of  the  question)^  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence to  criminate  any  body,  except  as  he  is  ^ 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  which^ 
by-the-by,  he  is  Qot  yet  proved  tobe- 


Trial  of  Thomoi  Hardy 
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Mr.  Garrow, — Davi^n  proved  th^it  he  v^ 
4  member. 

Mr.  £rs/f*nc.— We  will  take  Mr.  Martin^ 
ijX[  argument  sake,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Corresponding  Society.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  upon  what  principle  can  vour  lordships 
go  out  of  the  overt-acts /charged  in  the  indict- 
ment; upon  what  principle  upon  earth  can 
you  go  beyond  evidence  of  the  direct  conspi- 
racy charged  upon  the  defendant,  but  upon 
this  wholesome  ground,  ^hich  we  do  not 
fitan^  here  to  contradict,  namely,  that  any 
thing  which  can  decypher  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner  to  the  jury,  from  whence  they  can 
collect  that  he  intended  the  death  of  the  king, 
maybe  evidence  a^inst  him;  then,  according 
%o  that,  any  memoers  pf  the  Corresponding 
Society  whom  you  could  have  brought  together 
when  Mr.  Hardy  was  not  speaking  of  the 
king,  when  he  was  not  reviling  the  King,  or 
attempting  any  thing  that  could  lead  to  his 
majesty's  deaths  unless^  according  to  thjB 
argument  which  we  heard  at  large,  yesterday^ 
pr  certain  consequences  which  were  to  arise 
from  the  representation  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament— it  would  render  that  moocent  man 
9t  the  bar,  as  I  have  a  right  to  style  hmi  until 
the  jury  have  pronounced  a  contrary  verdict— 
it  would  piake  him  answerable  for  every 
ivicked  thing  that  jany  man  has  said,  pt  tli^t 
^y  man  has  written. 

J  collect  from  what  fell  from  Mr.  Garrow, 
l^ut  still  more  from  the  opening  of  this  letter, 
jesterday,  by  tlie  attorney-general^  that  Mri 
fifartin  writes,  in  some  flippant  manner,  of  a 
{ratten  being  thrown  at  his  majesty,  upon  his 
t^turn  from  AtsDarliameptfwhicb,  by-the-by, 
is  the  style  and  language  ot  the  law»  fpr  it  Is 
hi$  parliament) ;  but,  if  Mr.  Martin  chooses 
to  express  himself  in  a  contemptuous  manner 
either  of  the  king  or  of  his  parliament,  and  if 
that  is  to  be  evidence  to  decypher  the  mind  of 
.9ny  body,  it  is  evidence  to  decypher  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Martin,  not  of  Mr.  Hardy.  Do  not 
icommon  sense,  common  honour,  and  common 
^'usjtlcei  revolt  alil(e  ^t  it }  W|b  h^ve  got  names 


we  cannot  help,  because  in  a  court  of  justice 
we  sometimes  talk  of  a  pttA  and  sometimes  of 
a  .conspiracy  ;  but  I  say,  that  all  that  hasbeeo 
laid  before  your  lordships  to-day  and  yester- 
day, amounts  no  mattgr  to  what,  1  am  not  to 
pronounce  the   law,   it   is   the  Court — but 
amounts  to  an  assembly  of  a  gre^t  numl>er  of 
people  in  different  p^rjts  of  this  island,  all  pur- 
suing one  purpose.    Your  lordships  will  recoU 
lect,  that  th.e  conspiracy,  if  it  is  to  be  called  a 
conspiracy,  does  not  exist  in  the  members  of 
the  Corresponding  Society  alone,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose;  they  corres- 
ponded with  Sheffield — ^they  jcorresponded  witli 
Manchester,  with  Leeds,  with  Norwich,  with 
Dumfermline,  with  Edinburgh,  and  with  a 
great  number  of  other  places.    According  to 
tne  doctrine  now  contended  for,  the  declarar 
tion  of  every  man,  not  the  declaration  of 
what  his  object  was— it  has  not  beep  stated 
that  any  of  them  said,  ^'  the  object  of  all  our 
meetings  is  to  destroy  the  king  ;*'  but  \T  any 
absurd,   intemperate  man^  orunk  or  sober, 
chooses  to  utter  an  expression  contemptuous 
of  the  king,  that  is  to  oe  evidence  to  decypher 
Mr.  Hardy's  mind.    I  do  not  stand  up  to  ap- 
prove of  any  man's  uttering  any  contemptuous 
expression  of  the  sort ;  but  if  Mr.  Martin  has 
uttered  such  an  expression,  when  Mr.  Martio 
is  upon  his  trial,  the  good  sense  of  the  jury 
will  consider  how  far  such  an  ezpressioo  as 
that  will  weigh  as  against  hhn ;  but  I  enter 
my  solemn  protest  against  this  being  given  aa 
evidence  to  affect  Mr.  Hardy.    My  IordS|  I 
must  needs  do  so,  when  I  heard  an  expression 
imputed  yesterday  in  the  opening,  by  the 
attorney-general,   in  this  c^se,  to  another 
person.— Suppose,  for  instance,  any  man  of  all 
that  society,  should  say  an  intemperate,  an 
absurd,  or  a  criminal  thing :  why  now,  for 
instance,  suppose  a  man  takes  the  head  off  a 
pot  of  porter*  and  says,  I  shoukl  like  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  kings,  should  I  not  know  what 
the  content  was.^  must  I  not  know  what  kings 
they  were  speaking  of,  whether  spewing  of 
those  kings  which  he  might  think  alliecTto* 
gether  for  a  purpose  destructive  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity,  or  whetner  hft 
me^nt  any  thing  that  could  lead  even  to  an 
idea  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  } 

But  supposing  any  men  connected  in  a 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  parliament ;  I  will 
suppose  it  in  the  case  of  honourable  men,  who 
meet  in  a  society  (of  which  I  am  a  member) 
for  the  purpose  of  a  reform  of  parliament,  lor 
any  thin^  I  know,  if  the  papers  of  that  society 
were  laid  before  your  lordships,  there  might 
be  fojund  expressions  in  them  which  you^ 
lordships  mignt  think  intemperate, expressions 
which  you  might  think  illegal— expressions 
which  you  might  think  ought  not  to  be  used  ; 
and  as  tar  as  your  lordships  could  impute  any 
of  these  expressions  to  me,  if  they  could  b>a 
fairly  imputed,  that  would  be  one  thing :— . 
but,  good  God!  what  map  could  ever  enter 
himself  into  any  society  for  an^  one  object 
wbateveri  if  the  language  and  ii  the  wriuh^i 
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of  every  individual  composing  th^t  society, 
could  be  given  in  evidence  again«t  bim. 

I  would  only  ask  wbere  this  is  to  sto}) ; 
because  I  bave  a  right  to  say»  if  Mr.  Martin  is 
to  be  considered  to  be  the  <lecypherer  of  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Hardy,  then  I  roust  enter  into  a 
defencie  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Martin ;  I  must 
call  witnesses  to  Mr.  Martin's  character;  for, 
if  there  is  any  objection  to  that,  I  have  taken 
the  pains  in  preparing  for  this  momentous 
trial,  to  look  from  the  earliest  period  of  our 
history  down  to  the  present  hour,  through  all 
the  quebtions  that  have  been  put  to  witnesses 
with  regard  to  tlie  declaration  of  their  senti- 
ments of  persons  aiccused,  for  the  purpose  of 
their  exculpation.  Can  you  go  the  length  of 
making  a  declaration  of  Mr.  Martin's  con- 
temptuous behaviour  toward^  the  king  evi- 
dence not  only  to  show  that  he  thought  lightly 
of  the  king,  but  that  every  other  man  did,  who 
met  for  another  purpose,  and  for  anotlier  end? 

Is  it  meant  tp  be  gravely  said  here,  that  if 
persons  meet  iogethi^  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  purpose,  which  purpose  appears  by  the 
evidence  to  be  what  I  have  no  right  to  say, 
because  until  your  lordships  and  the  jury 
decide,  whether  it  is  to  obtam  a  fair  represen*- 
tation  of  the  people  in  parliament  by  constitu- 
tional means,  or  whether  it  is  any  thing  else, 
what  quality  the  law  shall  annex  to  it,  is 
matter  I  will  not  break  in  upon,  for  various 
reasons,  at  this  moment.  As  the  prisoner 
stands  accused  of  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king,  every  thing  he  has  done  himself,  every 
thing  done  in  his  presence,  every  thing  said 
in  his  presence,  to  which  he  may  be  supposed 
to  assent,  by  continuing  to  meet  the  same 
persons  again,  is  to  be  received  in  evidence. 
Now,  for  mstance,  if  Mr.  Martin  had  said  this 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  IJardy,  and  afterwards 
he  is  found  living  with  Mr.  Hardy,  it  might 
be  said  so  far  Hardy  might  be  considered  as 
approving  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Martin.  I 
understand  this  to  be  a  letter  found ;  I  do  not 
know  where,  for  that,  is  not  even  stated. 

Mr.  Gflrroa?.— It  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
Margarot,  at  Edinburgh,  he  being  a  mis<- 
sionary  from  this  society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  l!yr«.^^Where  was  it 
fpund  ?  what  is  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  White. — It  was  not  found  among  his 
papers,  but  we  shall  prove  it  to  be  Martin's 
nand-writing. 

Mr.  Ertkine, — Suppose,  instead  of  being  a 
letter  to  Margarot,  it  had  been  a  letter  to 
Hardy  himself  it  would  not  be  evidence ;  I 
cahnot  help  a  man's  writing  a  letter  to  me^ 
the  post  may  bring  it,  and  it  may  be  found  in 
tny  custody;  if  any  man  were  to  write  a  letter 
to  me  by  the  post,  containing  matters  I  highly 
disapproved,  your  lordships  could  not  crimi- 
nate me  because  this  letter  was  found  in  my 
custody. 

I  wish  this  to  be  conddercd,  in  order  for 
Tour  lordships  to  see  the  extent  to  which  this 
otisiness  is  opened.  We  are  now  far  ^vanced 
jift  the  second  dayi  upon  an  indict»en|  for 


compassine  the  death  of  the  king ;  and,  if 
your  lordsnips  look  through  the  State  Trials, 
firpm  tlie  beginning  of  our  history  to  the 
present  time,  you  will  find  what  nas  been 
remarked  by  the  Court,  that  it  has  never  been 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedients 
employed  last  night,  by  the  indulgence  of  tho: 
Court,  in  a  case  of  high  treason.  In  the 
case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  I  understand  i^ 
was  done.  But,  if  this  field  of  evidence  is  to 
be  eonc  mto,  I  protest  I  cannot  .see  when  this 
willend,  because  I  am  sure  that  your  lord*^ 
ships  will  do  impartial  justice,  and,  therefore* 
if  this  letter  of  Mr.  Martin's  is  to  be  read, 
Mr.  Martin,  of  course,  must  be  allowed  to 
explain  it.  If  the  crown  can  give  the  letter 
in  evidence,  because  Mr.  Martin  happened  to 
be  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  every  man's  letters,  who  was  a  mem« 
ber  of  any  of  tliese  societies,  which  were  io 
correspondence  together  (for  your  lordship 
will  recollect,  that  the  conspirators,  if  there 
are  any,  are  all  who  have  oeen  moving  to 
this  purpose  by  affiliated  societies),  Sieitf 
bureaus  might  be  broken  open,  their  letters 
intercepted  at  the  post-office,  or  be  seize4 
upon  ny  the  magistracy,  and  your  lord* 
snip  might  have  to  read  the  correspondence  of 
every  man  in  these  societies ;  I  wish  to  know 
that,  because  it  may  be  material,  and  I  may 
withdraw  my  objection.  Shall  I,  in  my  turn^ 
be  allowed  to  produce  the  letters  of  all  the 
members  of  these  societies  to  their  friends? 
Certainly  not ;  it  would  be  absurd  and  foolish 
to  expect  it:  therefore,  upon  every  principle 
of  law,  I  object  to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Martin's 
being  read,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  his 
letter  is  connected  with  something  that  Mr* 
Hardy  and  he  have  done  together,  and  that  it 
can  be  brought  home  to  Mr.  Hardy,  that  he 
knew  the  facts  contained  in  thak  letter,  and 
that  it  was  something  done  in  the  furtherance 
and  accomplishment  of  a  conspiracy  between 
them,  I  certainly  must  object  to  any  improper 
expressions  in  this  letter  being  imputed  to 
Mr.  Hardy—-!  object  to  its  being  given  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  G*66«.— After  this  point  has  been  so 
ably  argued  by  Mr,  Erskine,  I  can  add  but 
very  little;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  it  seems 
to  be  offering  this  letter  with  an  endeavour  to 
bring  before  your  lordships  precisely  the  same 
question  again.  If  I  took  what  your  lordship 
said  accurately,  when  the  decision  was  given 
upon  the  last  point,  and  that  evidence  was 
rejected,  your  lordship  said,  that  in  Dam- 
maree's  case,  and  in  k)rd  Geor^§  Gordon's 
case,  it  was  true,  that  the  declarations  of 
persons  when  the  prisoners  were  not  present 
were  received  in  evidence;  but  they  were  re^ 
ceived  for  this  reason,  because  they  had  beqn 
present  at  the  collection  of  the  mob,  and, 
during  the  riots  of  those  mobs*  in  the  trans- 
actions of  which  it  was  endeavoured  tp  im- 
plicate the  prisoners: — whet  they  declared 
while  they  were  in  action,  was  admissible 
evidence,  to  show  wbi^t  thfi  Qbject  of  tbt9f 
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insarrectioDS  was,  and  therefore  it  was  re* 
oeived :  but  your  lordships  have  never  deter* 
coined,  that  that  which  was  declared  by  a  per- 
son unconnected  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
except  as  he  may^  at  particular  occasions, 
have  been  brought  into  his  company,  could  in 
Ikny  case  be  received  as  evidence. 

1  understand  the  line  to  be  this :  when  a 
Inan  is  indicted  tor  that  which  is  done  by  a 
great  collection  of  men  assembled  together, 
and  he  is  present  at  some  times  and  absent  at 
others,  the  declarations  of  other  men  acting 
with  him  in  that  very  act  for  which  he  is  in- 
dictiid,  are  admissible  evidence  to  show  what 
the  object  of  that  assembly  was :  But  why  was 
the  letter  last  oflfered,  reiected?  For  this 
reason,  because  it  contained  a  relation  of  facts, 
of  which  relation  of  facts  the  prisoner  was  not 
cognizant :  he  did  not  know  that  these  facts 
were  so  related :  What  is  the  present  letter  ? 
I  asked  to  see  it  before  I  addressed  your  lord- 
ships :  I  was  told  I  must  not  see  it,  that  it  was 
irregular;  from  what  I  have  collected  of  it,  it 
k  no  more  than  the  last  letter :  it  contains  a 
relation  of  facts,  and  then  they  would  add 
to  it,  that  the  object  of  this  relation  of  facts, 
was  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  a  person  at  Edin- 
burgh; if  I  understood  the  argument,  that 
was  the  drift  of  it. 

^  Mr,  Garrow. — It  was  stated  to  be  an  excita- 
tion in  terms. 

Mr.  Oibbs,-yCeriam\y ;  I  am  arguing  under 
great  difficulties;  ray  object  was,  to  show 
that  this  is  the  same  question  which  your 
londships  have  decided  upon  the  former  argu- 
ment; I  desired  to  see  the  letter  before  I 
addressed  my  argument  to  your  lordships, 
which  may  certainly  be  all  mere  air,  if  I  am 
mistaken  m  the  fact ;  I  was  told  in  point  of 
regularity,  I  could  not  see  the  letter,  and 
therefore  I  can  only  argue  it  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  what  was  loosely  stated :  it  might 
be  sc  intended,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of 
it,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Margarot : 
But  was  that  object  communicated  to  the 
prisoner?  Did  he  mean  that  those  facts 
should  be  so  related?  The  real  object  for 
producing  this  letter,  is  this — that  the  repre- 
sentation of  facts  contained  in  tliat  letter,  by 
the  writer  of  it  (and  in  the  writing  of  which 
letter  the  prisoner  is  not  in  any  respect  impli- 
cated), that  the  narration  of  facts  by  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  should  be  fixed  upon  the 

J  prisoner;  that  whatever  the  writer  of  that 
etter  has  imbrovidently,  foolishly,  rashly,  or 
I  will  say  unlawfully  expressed  in  that  letter 
that  rashness,  folly,  or  illegality,  may  be  Axed 
upon  Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this 
cafHe  comes  directly  within  the  spirit  of  your 
lordships  decision  upon  the  last  argument. 

Cases  were  stated  upon  the  last  argument, 
in  which  the  declarations  of  third  persons 
were  received  against  a  prisoner;  but  it  waa 
only  in  cases  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  joining  in  the  act  of  a  multitude,  where 
persons  are  sometimes  present  and  sometimes 
•tjieDl;  a  part  <^that  SMiltitudef  »tthe^e 
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they  were  unlawfully  collected,  for  which 
unlawful  collection  the  prisoner  was  among 
others  Indicted;  part  of  them  had  declared 
what  was  their  object.  I  agree  that  may  be 
evidence  a^nst  a  prisoaer,  and  he  must 
exculpate  himself  if  he  can ;  but  that  a  letter 
should  be  evidence  against  Mr.  Hardy,  which 
he  never  saw,  and  for  a  purpose  to  which  he 
never  acceded,  seems  to  me  against  all  law, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  against  all  justice  • 
for  the  object  of  this  indictment  is  to  try  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Hardy — to  try  whether  he  did  in 
his  mind  compass  the  death  of  the  king. 
And  surely,  justice  does  not  require  that  that 
which  is  proved  to  pass  in  the  mind  of  one 
man  should  fix  a  similarity  of  sentiment  in 
the  mind  of  another,  who  neither  directed  the 
letter  to  be  written  which  is  offered  in  evi- 
dence, nor  ever  aflerwards  knew  that  the 
letter  was  written,  which  letter  too  never  was 
received. 

Mr.  Solicitor  GeneraL^l  will  trouble  your 
lordship  with  a  very  few  words  upon  this 
point,  and,  I  trust,  your  lordship  will  be  of 
opinion  that  it  is  unquestionably  evidence. 
Certain  persons  are  indicted  for  endeavouring 
to  procure  a  Convention  to  be  assembled  to 
subvert  the  legislature,  rule  and  government^ 
now  duly  ana  happily  established  in  this 
kinedom,  and  other  overt-acts  of  the  same 
tendency.  Now  upon  the  very  principle 
which  has  been  just  stated  by  Mr.  uibbs,  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  evidence.  The 
pnnciple  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gibbs  is,  that 
that^which  is  declared  by  conspirators,  whilst 
in  action,  is  evidence  against  those  who  were 
not  present  at  the  time,  as  well  as  against  those 
who  were  present  at  the  time 

Mr.  Gibbs,— I  beg  your  pardon,  I  would 
not  have  you  take  my  argument  improperly  ; 
I  did  not  say  conspirators  in  action,  but  I 
said  that  where  a  number  of  men  are  indicted 
for  acts  of  violence  in  which  they  unite,  and 
.the  prisoner  is  sometimes  present  and  some- 
times absent,  that  what  is  stated  by  some  ot 
those  persons  who  are  said  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  some  of  those  acts  of  violence  nuty  be 
evidence. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General^l  am  veiy  little 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  what  I 
stated  and  what  Mr.  Gibbs  now  says.  I  take 
this  to  be  a  declaration  of  conspirators  in  the 
progressoftheir  conspiracy,  and  I  take  that 
to  be  exactly  the  distinction  between  this 
case,  and  that  which  your  lordships  have 
determined,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  mj 
duty  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 
That  was  a  letter  addressed  to  a  person, 
whom  we  have  not  shown  to  be,  la  any 
degree,  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  to  a  Mr. 
Vdlam;  whereas  this  is  a  letter,  addressed 
by  Mr.  Martin,  who  is  proved  to  be  chairman 
of  the  meeting  on  the  20th  of  January,  to 
Maurice  Margarot,  who  was  the  deputy  froia 
the  Corresponding  Society,  at  the  Conveotioa 
which  was  held  at  Edinburgh;  it  is,  thereforoy 
a  coQversatioOi  by  letteri  b^weeo  two  persoa^ 
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ivho  were  paitiei  to  tbe  conspiracy^  if  there 
existed  any  conspiracy  -  for^  in  all  these  cases, 
tbe  first  question  your  lordships  and  the  jury 
will  have  to  consider,  is  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  the  ohjectof  that  conspiracy; 
and  then,  whether  the  person  charged  was 
party  to  that  conspiracy. 

Now  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conspiracy,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  the  views  of  the  conspirators 
were,  bow  far  they  went,  conversations  of 
those  conspirators  totally  distinct  from  the 
prisoner,  have  coustaptly  heen  admitted  to  be 

fiven  in  evidence.  In  the  case  of  my  lord 
tafford,  which  was  a  prosecution,  by  impeach- 
ment in  parliament,  tor  high  treason,  in  com- 
passing uie  death  of  the  kmg,  and  proceeding 
to  great  len^h ;  the  evidence  that  was  first 
given  was  sunply,  and  only  of  the  general 
plot,*  by  persons  who  were  capable,  as  they 
afterwards  proved  by  their  testimony,  of 
bringing  that  treason  specifically  home  to 
lord  Stafford;  they  viere  not  examined  to 
that  point  at  first,  but  were  examined  simply, 
and  only  to  the  general  plot ;  one  thing  which 
they  proved  in  the  course  of  that  evidence, 
with  respect  to  the  general  plot,  I  will 
state  to  your  lordships ;  it  was  a  discourse 
between  Anderton,  Campion,  Green,  and 
several  other  persons,  with  which  lord  Staf- 
ford had  no  sort  of  connexion  whatever,  in 
which  those  persons  told  the  witness,  that 
there  would  be  a  great  alteration  in  England 
ere  Ions ;  that  the  king  was  an  heretic,  and 
fnight  De  destroyed;  that  they  industriously 
preached  this  doctrine,  and  that  the  duke 
of  York  was   with  them.      Evidence  was 

rn  of  these  conversations.  Who  were 
persons  that  held  these  conversations? 
They  were  not  persons  included  in  the  im- 
peachment of  lord  Stafiford,  but  persons  to 
whom  it  was  imputed  that  they  were  in  the 
common  and  general  conspiracy,  which  was 
charged  to  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  this  country,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
deposing  the  king,  and  subverting  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.  The  manner  in 
which  seijeant  Maynard  states  the  evidence 
which  was  to  be  given,  seems  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  He  says,  '^  This  is  a  treason 
of  a  fibction,  and  of  a  general  party  in  the 
sation  :  it  is  not  this  or  that  lord,  but  a  great 
munber;  it  is  not  this  or  that  lord  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  articles,  but  the  con- 
spiracy is  of  a  great  faction.  This  do  we 
tmnk,  and  this  makes  us  so  earnest  to  press 
the  general  before  your  lordships,  that  we 
may  give  satisfiu:tion  to  vour  lordships,  and 
the  world,  what  this  plot  hath  been,  and  how 
carried  on  every  where. 

**  Mj  lords,  the  consequence  of  that  is  very 
seat;  for,  my  lords,  if  there  were  a  general 
oesign,  and  a  general  plot,  as  clearly  there 

*  See  the  case  of  lord  Stafford  in  this  Col- 
tectioD,  Vol.  7;  pp.  ISlOy  et  ssq. 


was,  some  were  to  act  in  Spain^  and  some  in 
France;  some  in  other  places;  some  in  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  England,  and  a  ereal 
number  of  Jesuits  (we  have  a  matter  of  thirty 
in  chase  about  this  business)^!  say,  my  lords, 
if  it  be  so,  if  one  action  be  in  one  place,  ana 
another  in  another,  yet  if  there  be  a  common 
consent  to  accomplish  this  plot,  then  what 
the  one  does  is  the  act  of  al),  and  the  act  of 
all  is  the  act  of  every  one. 

"  My  lords,  the  persons  were  many,  and 
the  places  and  times  many  they  acted  m,  and 
the  designs  which  they  were  to  accomplish 
and  the  means  wherewith  they  were  to 
accomplish  them  were  many  too/'* 

My  lords,  in  the  case  of  lord  Lovat,  the 
same  sort  of  doctrine  is  laid  •  down  with 
respect  to  the  evidence. — ^The  solicitor-ge- 
neral of  that  time  says,  "  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  by  general  evidence,  to  show 
that  there  have  been  such  plots  and  conspi- 
racies as  the  Commons  assert,  and  then  to 
affect  the  noble  lord  at  the  bar,  by  proper 
evidence,  with  being  concerned  in  these  plots." 
It  was  so,  he  says,  in  lord  Stafford's  case,  and 
at  the  *'  trials  at  law  of  the  persons  accused 
of  having  been  in  the  same  plot  The  same 
method  was  allowed  as  proper,  and  liable  to 
no  just  objection,  in  many  trials  afler  the 
revolution  ."t 

This  was  said  upon  an  objection  that  was 
taken  to  the  evidence  of  Sir.  Murray,  of 
Broughton. — Mr.  Murray  proceeded  in  his 
relation  of  the  conspiracy;  and  one  part  of 
the  evidence  which  ne  then  gave  was,  that 
lord  Traquair  had  informed  him,  that  a  Mr. 
Drummond  had  carried  over  to  Paris  a  memo- 
rial, and  a  list  of  all  the  gentlemen  iu  Scot-> 
land,  who  would  support  tne  Pretender ;  that 
he  had  conversed  with  Drummond;  that 
Drummond  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  and  pro- 
posed that  he  should  have  a  meeting  with 
him ;  that  he  had  a  meeting  with  DrummoncL 
who  repeated  much  the  same  thing,  and  saia 
he  had  been  extremely  well  received  by  the 
cardinal;  that  is  cardinal  Fleury.— Several 
other  parts  of  his  evidence  were  to  the  same 
tendency. — ^What  was  this  but  giving  evidence 
of  con  versations  between  two  conspiratorsupon 
thesubject  of  the  plot,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  was  the  nature,  tendency,  and  ob- 
jects of  the  plot,  and  what  were  the  views  of 
the  several  persons  who  were  concerned  in  it  I 

With  submis8k>n  to  your  lordships,  this 
letter  is  evidence  upon  the  same  ground.-— It 
is  evidence,  quo  animo^  Mr.  Martin  acted.— ^ 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  it  is  direct  evidence,' 
quo  animOf  Mr.  Hardy  acted,  but  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  all  plots  that  this  fort  of  evidence 
should  be  given;  several  persons  are  con- 
cerned ;  they  are  brought  into  one  engage* 

*  See  Mr.  Serjeant  Maynard's  openine 
speech  on  the  trial  of  lord  Stafibrd,  ante,  Vol. 
7,  p.  1«9!>. 

t  See  the  case  of  lord  Lovat  in  this  ColHtc- 
tion.  Vol.  18,  pp.  658;  653. 
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inent;  some  of  them  may  certainly  have 
views  less  culpable  than  others,  but  still,  for 
the  purpose  o/ a  jury  determining  what  is  the 
guilt  OT  the  particular  person  charged,  the 
views,  ^he  intentions,  declared  by  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  otherwise,  of  the  several  per^ 
sons  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  especially 
T^hen  it  happens  to  be  conversations  between 
two  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  plot^ 
which,  with  submission,  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  it,  to  another  of  those 
persons  is,  then  I  submit,  that  it  is  a  mattef 
which  may  fairly  and  properly  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, consistent  with  the  determination 
your  lordships  have  made,  and  upon  the  very 
foundation,  that  it  is  what  passes  between 
persons  en^ged  in  a  conspiracy,  while  the 
conspiracy  is  m  its  process  towards  that  con- 
clusion, which  we  submit  the  conspirators 
had  in  view. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair. — It  is  not  on  account 
6f  the  importance  of  this  particular  piece  of 
evidence  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
a  very  few  words  to  jour  lordships,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  objection  that  has  been  made, 
but  from  an  impression  of  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  the  principle  upon  which  this  ob- 
jiection  may  be  decided,  and  the  extensive  ap- 
plication of  it  to  other  cases  that  may  in 
future  occur. 

In  order  to  understand  the  objection,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  ground  upon  which  this 
evidence  is  offered :  and  I  conceive  that  a 
great  part  of  the  argument  of  my  learned 
mend,  who  very  ingeniously  stated  this  ob- 
jection at  first^  is  answered  by  a  considerar 
fion  of  the  ground  upon  which  this  evidence 
isoiFcred;  fori  do  not  conceive,  and  I,  for 
one,  do  not  offer  the  evidence  to  the  Court 
npon  the  ground,  that  the  idle  expressions  of 
Mr.  Martm  respecting  the  king,— that  the 
relation  of  an  accidiental  fact  that  happened 
in  the  Park,  within  Mr.  Martin's  knowledge, 
tespectine  the  king,  is  any  evidence  at  all 
against  tne  prisoner;  but  it  is  upon  this 
ground^  that  a  part  of  thai  letter  which  we 
offer  in  evidence  is  alleged  to  relate,  and  youf 
lordships,  when  it  is  read,  will  find  that  it  does 
relate  to  an  act  done  by  the  conspirators,  as 
U  is  contended,  in  the  furtherance  and  pro- 
secution of  that  conspiracy  which  Is  by  the  in- 
dictment imputed  to  the  prisoner. 

Lord  (Jhicf  Justice  Eyre — Be  so  good  as 
state  a  little  more  particularly  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair. — It  is  a  statement  from 
one  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  been  in  the 
chair  at  the  meeting  Of  those  whom  we  call 
the  conspirators,  held,  as  it  has  been  alleged, 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  views  of  that 
conspiracy— it  is  a  statement  of  that  conspi- 
rator to  another  petson,  alleged  to  be  a  con- 
spirator, of  what  passed  at  that  meeting,  so 
held.— 'Now  the  cnar^  against  the  prisoner  is 
the  compassing  the  king's  death,  by  means  of 
a  conspiracy,  to  overturn  the  constituted  au- 
th5rities  of  the  state,  and  the  government  of 
the  country,  under  colour  of  a  t)rofes$ed  de« 
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sign  only  to  make  a  reforni  in  parliamentary 
representation,  and  to  correct  abuses  in  one 
branch  of  the  legislature ;— a  design  which, 
pursued  by  innocent  and  proper  means,  might 
possibly  be  either  whoUy  innocent,  or  amount 
fp  a  guilt  infinitely  less  than  that  which 
is  charged  by  this  indictment;  but  when  such 
a  conspiracy  as  is  imputed  to  the  prisoner,  is 
alleged  to  be  carried  on  iimder  colour  of  such 
a  pretext,  many  of  the  acts  of  those  conspira^ 
tors  must,  in  their  nature,  be  equivocal,  and 
admit  of  different  constructions.— How  are 
these  construction?  lo  be  coHeeted,— how  is 
that  ambiguity  to  be  removed, — but  by  views 
ef  the  conduct  and  declarations  of  the  persons 
alleged  to  be  in  the  conspiracy  itself  f — ^It  i? 
upon  that  ground-,  and  that  alune,  that  this  is 
submitted  to  the  Court  as  the  statement  of 
the  proceedings  at  a  meeting,  by  one  conspi- 
rator to  another  eonspirator,  implicated  in  the 
general  design,  but  not  present  at  that  meet- 
ing.— It  seems  to  me^  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
evidence  that  caft  tend  more  directly  to  deve- 
k)pe  the  real  intention  of  the  parties  in  the 
transaction,  than  that  species  of  evidence 
which  is  now  offered. — J  do  not  mean- to  con- 
tend, that  the  letter,  when  read,  which  I.  have 
cast  my  eye  over,  will  itself  go  any  great 
length  in  effectuating  that  purpose,  but  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  is  such  as  may  be  im- 
l^ortant,  perhaps,  in  othelr  instances,  much 
more  so  than  the  present ;  and  the  principle 
is  extensive  in  its  application,-  not  only  to  the 
trials  upon  the  present  ocf^asion,  but  those  that 
may  hereafter  occur  in  thi»  country,  and  at 
times  when  this  trial  may  becomb  a  prece  • 
dent  to  posterity. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  evidence  i9 
offered  to  the  Court,  seem  to  me  to  fall  di- 
rectly within  the  principle  of  lord  Stafibrd's 
case ;  but,  even  it  it  eoiild  be  distinguished 
from  other  cases,  I  think  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  cases  of  Dammaree  and  loni 
George  Gordon ;  and  the  distinction  that  has 
been  attempted  betweeil  aa  act  of  violence,  or 
any  other  act,  in  furtherance  of  a  conspiracy,  I 
confess  I  do  not  feel  much  the  force  of. — 
This  comes  so  completely  within  the  princi-' 
pie  of  lord  George  Gordon's  case,  that  it  b 
impossible,  without  holding  that^ase  not  to  be 
law,  to  reject  this  evidence. 

Your  lordships  will  pardon  me  for  having 
made  these  observations ;  it  was  merely  firom 
the  importance  of  the  principle,  and  not 
from  the  least  idea  tliat  the  letter,  when  read, 
will  be  thought  to  be  v^ry  much  ii^  itself. 

Mr.  JKcflrcr^.— I  make  no  apology  Ibr 
troubling  your  lordships  with  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  this  point;  it  is  a  case  of  very 
great  importance ;  and  when  I  say  tbat^  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  stand 
up  to  apeak  of  the  invportance  of  it,  bec:ause  I 
am  likely  to  give  any  extraordinai^  assistance, 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  so  great  and  ge- 
neral importance,  I,  therefore,  feel  it  mj 
duty  to  attempt  to  do  it  in  the  best  way  I 
caQ«'->I  fthalli  in  doing  it,  avoid  two  ibings  % 
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I  i^ill  not  ftttempl  to  break  inib,  or  «Otl^ 
trovert,  the  rale  that  has  been  already  Kikl 
down  by  the  Court,  as  I  understand  it — ^I 
'Will  not  repeat  a  syllable  that  has  been  said  bv 
the  learned  gentleman  before  me— but  I  think 
I  can  add  another  observation  upon  this 
letter,  which  would  entitle  it  to  be  read. 

When  I  say  I  will  not  controvert  the  rule 
laid  down,  as  I  understand  it,  I  wish  to  state, 
in  order  that  I  may  be  corrected  if  I  misunder- 
stand it,  how  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  laid 
down,— as  I  understand  it,  it  was  decided,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Court,  that  a  mere  nar- 
ration of  simple  facts  that  have  passed  is  not 
admissible  evidence.*— I  think  that  cannot 
well  be  disputed;  my  humUe judgment  cer- 
tainly goes  with  that  decision,  if  it  is  carried 
no  farther ; — ^but  when  a  question  of  evidence, 
and  of  great  extent  and  importance,  is  before 
the  Court,  I  have  been  always  taught,  that 
the  wa^  to  decide  upon  the  competency  and 
admissibility  of  that  evidence  is  to  consider, — 
What  is  the  question  trying  ? — ^A gainst  whom 
is  tiie  testimony  offered  ? — What  is  the  na- 
ture of  it?— To  what  purpose  is  it  addticed  ? 

Now  I  understand,  or  lam  grossly  mistaken 
in  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  it  is  to  show,  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
oar  is  euilty  of  high  treason,  of  the  species 
charged  in  this  indictment,  by  the  means, 
end  By  overt  acts,  which  amount  to  a  conspi- 
racy, with  mariy  others,  to  carry  that  trea- 
sonable intent  into  execution ;  that  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge. — ^The  consequence  I  con- 
ceive most  clearly  to  be  this,  that  though  it  is 
an  indictment  for  high  treason,  yet,  because 
that  high  treason  is  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  the  means  of  a  conspiracy,  that  all  the 
evidence  -which  vnU,  by  law,  be  admissible 
upon  the  trial  of  a  minor  conspiracy,  a  con- 
spiracy hot  treasonable,  will  be  admissible 
likewise  upon  the  present  inquiry. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  take  it  to  be  a  settled  rale 
in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy 
of  every  kind,  that  when  once  you  have  es- 
tablished, that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has 
conspired  together  with  others,  not  then  upon 
trial,  in  the  indictment — nay  I  go  fkrtner, 
not  charged  in  the  indictment : — ^When  I  sa^ 
established,  I  do  not  mean  established  deci- 
dedly, that  thejr  are  guilty  of  the  conspiracy, 
Init  that  there  is  evidence  admissible,  and 
to  be  laid  before  the  jury,  upon  which  they  are 
to  exercise  their  judgment — then  I  have  a 
right  to  give  in  evidence  the  acts-of  others^  so 
connected. 

My  lord,  it  cannot  be  disputed^  that  some 
evidence  to  prove  the  conspiracy  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Court;  nay,  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  jury;  for  it  cannot  be  m 
possession  of  the  Court,  without  being  in 
possession  of  the  jury;  they  have  heard  it,  of 
course,  as  it  has  been  admitted. — ^We  have 
got  thus  far,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  together  with  Mar- 
tin and  Margaret— they  two  corresponded  by 
letter— they  two  conversed,  in  writing,  as  has 
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been  i^ghtty  slftied  by  Mir.  SoHeitof  General. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  ?— Wc 
contend  it  is  to  overturn  the  government,  and 
depose  the  king,  whereby  it  is  obvious,  to  any 
common  understanding,  that  the  life  of  the 
king  is  in  danger. — Now  I  contend,  therefore, 
with  the  utmost  deference  to  the  Court,  that 
this  letter  is  competcait  evidence — no  matter 
how  far  it  extends,  or  how  short  it  sees — if  it 
goes  any  step  at  all ;  but  I  confess  mat  I  feel, 
and  I  am  sanguine  enonsh  to  state,  thati 
goes  pointedly,  importantly,  and  directly  to 
the  matter  of  lugh  treason  charged  in  the  i». 
dictment. — I  said  I  would  not  repeat  a  sylla- 
ble that  had  been  urged  by  the  gentlemen  be- 
fore me,  but  I  desire  to  be  understood,  that 
my  mind  goes  with  them  entirely,  and  accedes 
to  every  part  of  their  arguments, 

I  beg  leave  to  advert  to  another  part  of  this 
letter,  that,  I  say,  goes  pointedly  to  show^ 
that  the  design  was  for  compassing  the  mi$>* 
chievous,  the  traitorous, — I  had  very  nearly 
said  the  personal  destmction  of  the  king. 
What  I  advert  to  in  this  letter,  I  will  read  to 
vour  lordships  in  the  very  words : — **  The 
ling  went  yesterday  to  meet  his  parliament 
Your  lordships  will  mark  the  expression;  it  is 
very  decent,  but — 

Mn  Erskine,'-!  must  beg  to  interrapt  my 
learned  friend ;  I  beg  his  pardon  ;  that  part 
of  the  letter  has  been,  within  these  three  mi- 
nutes, expressly  given  up  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adair,  as  counsel  Tor  the  crown,  who  finished 


what  he  had  to  say  before  my  friend  got  up, 
by  saying,  that  that  part  of  the  letter  wliicn 
my  friend  now  chooses  to  read  aloud,  in  the 


hearing  of  the  jury,  he  did  not  mean  to  con- 
tend to  be  evidence  against  the  prisoner— and, 
therefore,  if  the  letter  comes  to  be  read,  the 
letter  will  be  read  with  the  omission  of  that 
part ;  or  if  the  omission  did  not  take  place, 
that  part  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair, 
not  to  be  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  ilyre.— The  interraption 
is  not  quite  proper :  because,  if  it  were  so.  that 
my  brother  Adair  had  distinctly  admitted  it  in 
that  manner,  yet  that  could  not  conclude  the 
argument  of  another  learned  gentleman,  if 
he  was  of  opinion  he  could  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Does  your  lordship  think, 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  rales  which  must 
bind  us  upon  thb  occasion,  that,  in  arguing 
the  admissibility  of  a  piece  of  evidence,  they 
are  not  merely  to  state  to  the  Court  the 
general  nature  of  it,  so  that  the  Court  may 

five  its  decision  before  a  thing,  which,  per- 
aps,  is  not  afterwards  to  be  received  in  evi-. 
dence,  should  make  any  thinglike  an  impres* 
sion,  but  to  read  the  paper  itself. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrc—No;  only  so 
much  of  the  purport  as  is  necessary  to  inforni 
the  Court  of  the  nature  of  it. 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^My  friend  is  not  merely 
reading  the  letter,  in  that  part  which  one  of 
the  counsel,  at  least,  admitted  not  to  be  evi« 
dence,  but  he  is  commenting  upon  it,  step  by 
step.—I  apprehend  my  friend  may  state,  tlmt 
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there  is  an  expression  personally  reflecting 
upon  the  king ;  but,  in  order  to  argue  the  ao- 
inissibilitv  of  any  piece  of  evidence,  it  is  not 
to  be  reaaby  the  counsel  for  the  crown  in  the 
hearing  of  the  jury;  because  if,  after  the 
counsel  has  read  it,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
jury,  the  Court  say  it  is  not  admissible 
•evidence  against  the  prisoner,  it  may  lead 
to  affect  the  prisoner,  because  it  may  aflect 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  in  a  manner  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  of  the  testimony  re- 
ceived on  the  trial.  I  am  now,  I  understand, 
in  possession  of  your  lordships  judgment  upon 
this  point. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair, — As  my  friend  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  advert  more  to  what 
fell  from  me  than  the  weight  of  it  seemed  to 
deserve,  I  beg  leave  to  state  and  explain  what 
I  did  say  upon  the  subject.  I  did  state,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  retract  it,  that  the  part  of 
the  letter  which  I  alluded  to,  when  I  spoke, 
was  not  the  ground  upon  which  we  offered  it 
to  vour  lordships,  and  would  not,  of  itself, 
xnake  that  evidence  against  the  prisoner; 
but  I  did  never  state,  that  if  there  was  that  in 
the  letter,  upon  the  ground  of  which  I  con- 
tended it  was  proper  evidence,  as  applicable 
evidence  to  the  charge  azainst  the  prisoner, 
that  the  whole  context  oi  that  letter  should 
not  be  taken  together,  in  order  to  show  the 
intention  of  the  parties  who  are  implicated  in 
that  design.  I  have  never  admitted  that. 
But  his  lordship  has  certainly  truly  said,  that 
my  admission  does  not  preclude  any  other 
gentleman  arguine  upon  that  ground.  I 
wished  to  repeat  wnat  it  was  that  I  did  state, 
that  I  might  not  be  accused  of  having  admit- 
ted that  which  I  never  admitted. 

Mr.  Bearcroft, — I  have  received  this  inter- 
ruption with  tne  greatest  patience,  because  it 
is  made  by  a  counsel  for  a  man  now  trying  for 
his  life ;  if  it  had  been  made  in  any  other 
place,  and  in  a  civil  cause,  I  could  not  have 
forborne  instantly  to  express  my  astonishment 
at  the  gross  irregularity  of  the  interruption  $ 
because  I  conceive  it  is  not  only  the  privilege, 
but  it  is  absolutely  the  duty  of  a  counsel, 
when  he  is  arguing  upon  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  to  state  that  evidence  to  the  Court 
If,  it  can,  by  any  other  means,  be  argued,  my 
learned  friend  will  be  so  good  as  tell  me 
how  that  is  to  be  performed,  for  I  really  can- 
not conceive. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt. — ^The  counsel  is  to 
open  the  nature  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Ertkine.'—l  am  in  possession  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  on  that  which  Mr. 
Bearcroft  calls  an  interruption. 

Mr.  Bearcroft, — I  am  certainly  aware,  that 
it  may  be  done  in  that  shape  of  opening  the 
nature  of  the  evidence ;  but  with  great  sub- 
mission to  the  Court,  I  conceive  that  was  pre- 
cisely what  I  was  going  to  do.  I  do  conceive, 
with  great  deference,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely improper  in  me  to  be  reading  the 
evidence,  from  the  beginnii^  to  the  end, 
under  colour  that  that  should  be  necessaiy  to 
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88  to  the  adnussibility  of  it<  I  ds 
it,  that  it  is  sufficient;  nay,  that  mors 
ought  not  to  be  done  than  to  state  the  nature 
of  It ;  but  I  conceive  that  the  nature  of  that 
part  of  it,  which  I  poiut  out  as  one  of  the 
main  grounds  of  the  admissibility  of  this  let- 
ter, are  certain  particular  expressions  made 
use  of  in  it.  What  strikes  me,  at  this  mo- 
ment, is  (contained  in  two  lines  and  a  half  :— 
'*  Nay,  I  am  told  a  woman,moved  and  seduced 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and  traitorously 
intendmg,  &c.  did,  in  St.  James's- park,  take 
off  her  patten,  and  threw  it,  with  ail  her 
force,  whereby  the  ^lass  of  the  state  coach 
was  broken,  and  his  majesty  put  in  fear. 
God  save  the  king;  for,  if,  &c.  as  Gemdd 

I  do  submit  to  the  Court,  that  this  is  impor- 
tant evidence  to  the  very  point  of  thcindicl- 
ment;  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  showings 
mischievous  intention  to  the  king.  Because 
this  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  conspirators  to 
another  of  the  conspirators,  exulting  in  the 
transaction,  enjoying  it,  and  stating  it  as  good 
news,  for  his  purpose,  to  his  brother  conspi- 
rator. That  is  the  light,  with  great  submis- 
sion, in  which  it  strikes  me.  I  conceive  that 
that  is  an  additional  ground  upon  which  this 
letter  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Bower.— I  should  be  ashamed  to  txoft- 
ble  the  court  with  a  word  upon  this  objection, 
for  the  sake  of  the  piece  of  evidence  that  is 
now  in  my  hand,  because  it  does  not  appear, 
of  iteelf,  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
demand  so  much  attention ;  but  it  will  be  of 
very  considerable  consequence  in  the  coune 
of  these  trl^s,  if  a  piece  of  evidence,  offered 
to  the  court  under  the  circumstances  in  wmch 
we  offer  this  letter,  should  not  be  considcred,as 
good  evidence. 

I  will  attend  to  what  your  lordship  sug- 
gested, that  the  duty  of  counsel  is  to  open  the 
tendency  of  the  evidence,  at  the  time  it  w 
offered  and  objected  to;  and,  with  great 
deference  to  my  friends  who  have  gone  be- 
fore me,  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  opened 
the  tendency  of  that  part  of  tins  letter,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  material,  and  to  be  an 
indisputable  ground  why  it  should  be  received 
in  evidence. 

I  must  beg  your  lordships  to  advert  to  the 
state  of  the  present  cause.  We  have  already 
proved,  as  aeainst  the  prisoner,  a  paper, 
signed  with  the  name  or  John  Martin,  as 
chairman,  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  of  whKb 
he  himself  is  secretary.  This  paper  /JJ* 
brought  home  to  him  b^  evidence,  and  by 
which  he,  therefore,  admits,  that  Martin  wis 
the  churman  of  that  meeting;  the  date  of  the 
letter,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  the  2M  of 
January,  1794 ;  it  is  subseauent  to  the  pcnod 
of  that  convention  in  Scotland,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  and  it  is  relative  ^  1^ 
convention.  The  letter  which  I  want  to  r«d 
now  b  from  Mr.  Martin,  who  we  have  provw 
to  be  so  connected  with  Mr.  Hardy,  to  tbetr 
delegate  in  Scotlwd;  who  was  at  that  time,  in 
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conaequence  of  the  interposition  of  the  ciyil 
nuigistmte,  in  confinement,  as  it  appears,  to  en- 
courage him  to  proceed  in  these  enbrts,  which 
he  was  sent  there  to  attempt,  by  telling  him 
that  subscriptions  will  now  be  raised,  which 
will  be  an  asustanoe  to  him,  and  by  informing 
liim  that  it  may  be  thought  advisable  to 
have  another  meeting  here,  m  a  commodious 
pkce^  for  the  purpose  of  carrvine  into  efiect 
the  YiewB  of  the  convention,  which  the  magis- 
tracy of  that  country  interrupted.  That  is 
the  tendency  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  letter, 
which  we  now  offer  to  the  Court ;  and  if  we 
have  brought  ourselves  into  the  situation  of 
showing,  as  I  trust  we  have,  that  Mr.  Hardy 
has  admitted  Mr.  Martin  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Corresponding  Society ;  if  we  have  proved 
that  the  object  of  that  society  was  to  accom- 
plish certain  purposes ;  when  I  say  we  have 
proved,  I  take  it  we  have  given  evidence  to 
prove  it;  if  we  have  proved,  that  the  objects 
of  that  society  were,  to  carry  certain  purposes 
into  effect,  by  means  of  the  convention ;  if  we 
show  incitement  from  a  person  proved  to  be 
connected  with  the  prisoner  in  tne  way  Mar«^ 
tin  has  been  proved,  to  proceed  in  those  steps 
which  are  the  objects  of  that  convention,  and 
to  persevere  in  those  measures,  which  were 
the  noeasures  used  to  bring  about  the  ultimate 
purposes  of  that  convention,  we  may  prove  a 
direct  act,  done  in  furtherance  of  that  con- 
spiracy, by  showing  a  direct  incitement,  by  a 
letter  in  the  very  words  of  the  overt  act 
charged  in  this  indictment^  to  nersevere,  and 
go  on  with  that  conduct^  whicn  was  to  lead 
to  the  ultimate  end  that  the  sodety  had  .in 
view. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.^1  understand 
that  this  letter  is  not  proved  ever  to  have 
come  to  the  h4nds  of  Mamrot ;  you  call  it  a 
letter  ;  it  is,  in  truth,  merdy  a  paper,  in  Mar- 
tin's band-writing. 

Bir.  .Btfver.— -The  argument  would,  perhaps, 
be  stronger,  if  it  had  come  to  his  hands ;  but, 
with  great  submission  to  your  lordship,  it  is 
evidence  of  the  intent  of  this  Mr.  Martin  to 
encowage  the  party,  who  appears  to  have 
been  intended  to  have  been  addressed  bv  this 
letter,  in  the  general  ourposes  for  which  this 
society  has  been  established,  and  which  they 
were  g^ing  to  carry  into  effect ;  but  it  is  not 
so  strong,  to  be  sure,  as  if  I  could  prove  that 
it  zmyA  at  Margarof  s  possession,  because,  I 
take  it,  that  would  put  it  out  of  all  doubt ;  but 
any  letter,  written  from  a  conspirator  in  the 
connexion  we  have  proved  Mr.  Martin  to  be, 
having  proved  him  to  be  chairman  of  that 
very  meeting,  the  object  of  this  letter  being 
to  excite  the  person  to  whom  it  was  written, 
to  persevere  in  these  measures,  and  to  forward 
those  purposes,  which  we  have  proved  the 
aodely  had  in  view,  and  that  Martin,'  the 
man  who  writes  this  letter,  particularly  had 
in  view,  by  the  transactions  at  the  Globe 
tavern,  is  not,  I  conceive,  a  recital  of  any 
thing  that  has  passed,  but  a  direct  incitement 
to  go  on  with  that  aet,  which  we  are  about  to 


prove,  as  being  the'  *act  intended  by  this 
societ^^  to  be  carried  into  effect,  by  the  joint 
or  individual  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
societv.  It  does  appear  to  me  to  be  mate- 
rial, that  we  should  now  know  whether  or  no, 
when  we  have  established  an  intimate  con- 
nexion l)etween  Martin  and  the  prisoner, 
that  an  act  done  by  Martin,  in  direct  further- 
ance and  prosecution  of  the  main  design, 
should  not  be  admitted  as  evidence  against 
the  prisoner,  though  we  have  given  evidence, 
that  they  were  connected  in  the  individual 
and  particular  act  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
evidence  that  has  been  offered.  I  submit  to 
your  lordships,  that  this  is  evidence  which, 
in  this  stage  of  the  cause,  ought  to  be  rer 
ceived ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  materiality  of 
this  piece  of  evidence,  hut  for  the  sake  of  the 
principle  that  we  wish  to  have  established. 

Mr.  Lam, — ^The  ground  upon  which  I  meant 
to  address  your  lordships  has  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  anticipated  by  what  has  fallen  from  Mr. 
Bower. — In  considering  whether  an)r  written 
evidence,  in  general,  is  admissible,  I  will  consi- 
der, first,  what  is  the  relation  between  the  party 
who  wrote  this  letter,  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  written,  and  the  partv  to  be  affected  by  it, 
— ^There  has  been  evidence  to  prove,  that 
there  existed  in  the  members  of  this  society, 
a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  government;  then 
I  submit  to  your  lordships,  that,  having  laid 
that  ground,  it  is  in, the  ordinary  course  of 
proceeding  to  give  evidence  of  the  detached 
acts  of  any  one  individual,  conducing  to  the 
general  end  and  purpose  to  be  effected  by  the 
general  conspiracy. 

Then  what  is  this  act?  And  is  it  an  act' 
which  falls  within  any  of  the  overt-acts 
charged  upon  tlie  face  of  the  indictment? — 
I  think  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  that 
overt-act  which  states  that  they  composed 
and  wrote,  and  caused  to  be  composed  and 
written,  divers  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  &c. 
containing  incitements,  encouragements,  and 
exhortations,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing this  object  of  holding  a  convention,  for 
the  purpose  of  deposing  and  ultimately  pro- 
curing the  death  of  his  majesty.  Now  is 
this  letter  in  furtherance  of  that  object  ?  it 
contains  the  common  incitements  and  exhorta- 
tions of  this  sort ;  it  encourages  him  to  per- 
severe, and  states  as  a  ground  why  he  should 
persevere,  that  the  funds  of  the  society  were 
increasiue ;  that  their  numbers  were  increas* 
ing;  and  that  their  prospect  of  success  was 
increasing.  That  being  stated  (for  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  detail  the  particular  contents  of 
the  letter),  as  the  subject  and  object  of  the 
letter :  the  only  question  is,  whether  such  a 
letter  as  that,  of  which  it  may  be  predicated, 
that  it  contains  an  exhortation  and  incitement 
to  this  object,  is  or  not  to  be  received  in  evw 
dence.  I  conceive  there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
is  an  excitement  and  exhortation  upon  this 
subject,  and  if  it  be  that  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Enkine, — My  lord,  unless  I  mistake 
the  c^use,  and  the  stage  we  are  now  arrived 
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ftt  in  it,  tltts  is  nofreU  I  think  I  nifty  caM  it  a 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  trials  for  hi^ 
treason,  and  in  the  pcactice  of  a  court  of 
justice.  My  lord,  standing  here  towards  the 
middle  of  the  second  day,  I  must  appisal  to 
the  honour  of  the  Court,  and  to  the  candour 
of  the  har,  whether  we  who  are  of  counael  for 
the  prisoner  have  not  heen  extremely  reader, — 
I»erhaps,  readier  than  we  might  altogether  jus- 
tify to  our  client  in  a  capital  case, — ^m  permit- 
ting the  receptiun  of  evidence,  having  troubled 
your  lordships  with  no  arguments,  having 
asked  hardly  a  single  question  of  any  witness 
that  has  been  svirorn.  I  am  persuaded,  when 
your  lordships  recollect  the  course  tiiat  this 
cause  has  taken,  that  you  cannot  but  see  that 
we  should  have  made  no  sort  of  objection  to 
the  reading  of  this  letter,  had  it  contaioed 
nothing  more  than  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Garrow  very  decently,  in  my  opinion,  and 
verv  properiy  stated  to  the  Court,  constderLng 
ana  properly  considering,  that  though  the 
Court  mi|;bt  be  involved  in  the  difficulty  in 
reading  a  part  of  a  letter,  which  part  could 
in  no  mstance  be  evidence  against  ^e  pri- 
soner, yctthat  the  technicality  of  the  evidence 
might  unfortunately  call  upon  your  lordships 
to  direct  a  jury  to  do  that  which  a  judge 
cannot  direct  a  jury  to  do,  because  huiaaa 
nature  will  not  permit  the  accomplishment  of 
it — to  discharge  from  their  minds  the  recol- 
lection of  what  they  have  heard.  My  friend 
did,  therefore,  properly  not  even  open  the 
senerality  of  that  part  of  the  letter ;  but  what 
have  I  in  this  cause  to  do  with  any  thing  that 
Mr.  Martin  might  write,  and  which  may 
appear  for  ahy  uiitg  I  know  to  he  an  unpub- 
lished letter  in  Mr.  Martin's  possession,  and 
therefore  upon  no  principle  of  Jaw  to  be  evi- 
dence at  all.  I  conceived  that  -we  were 
debatuig  it  as  far  as  related  to  the.prosecutioii 
of  what  was  called  a  plot  and  conspiracy; 
namely,  that  which  was  published  in  all  the 
newspapers,  and  which  your  lordships  have 
been  eneaged  two  days  in  hearing  read.  I  must 
be  a  fool  to  stand  here  and  object  to  reading 
a  paper  which  contains  nothing  more  than 
what  the  juiy  have  been  employed  two  da}[B 
of  their  precious  time  in  hearmg.;  but  so  it 
went  on,  and  at  last  Mr.  Seneant  Adair  said, 
that,  which  if  it  had  been  said  at  first,  I  would 
have  waved  my  objection,  and  the  jury  should 
have  heard  the  letter,  and  that  part  would 
have  been  crossed  out,  or  the  officer  would 
have  been  desired  not  to  read  it ;  and  I  defy 
any  man  of  common  sense  to  say  he  could 
suppose  I  should  object  to  it  Do  jiot  let  any 
man  explain  away  that  which  I  did  say,  and 
tliat  which  the  honourable  and  learned  Serjeant 
atated,  with  the  sense  that  belongs  to  him, 
and  the  humanity  which,  I  trust,  will  ever 
accompany  that  sense.  He  stated  that  he 
did  not  main  to  insist  upon  the  jury  hearing 
those  lines  lead :  he  thought  they  ought  not 
to  hear  tfaem. 

Then  comes  the  next  learned  oounsel,  and 
he  maiees  not  a  jingle  observation  upon  any 
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0lherfiart!Qf/the  letter  which  is  stated  to  he 
in  furtherance  of  that  which  is  callod  the 
QOneipiracy;  but  he  fastens  upon  that,  laid 
proposes  to  read  that  which  the  counsel  vho 
went  before  him  adoiitted  was  no  evideoce 
against  my  client.  2  stood  up  to  ol^ioolfc,  no* 
to  interrupt.  I  stand  here  to  object  whafr> 
ever  there  b  a  legal  otijection  open  W4ae.  I 
had  your  lordships  judgment  for  the  ^ynda  ■ 
tion  of  my  objection;  but  my  friend  M«d  no 
regard  to  your  lordships  iudgment :  w  aAet 
I  was  possessed  of  your  lordships  ntdgment, 
he  went  on  and  read  the  very  words  againit 
the  reading  of  which  I  ol^ted ;  and  lukvi^g 
done  so,  he  kindly  tells  me  that  as  I  am  coun- 
sel in  a  cnminal  case*  he  receives  my  intar- 
ruption  with  a  gentleness  with  which  bo 
would  not  Deceive  such  an  intemiptioo  in  a 
civil  cause.  He  says  this  after  he  has  done 
that  which  is  ille^l,  and  has  not  boen  stop- 
ped in  the  doing  it,  though  I  objected  lo  it, 
and  was  in  possession  of  the  judgment  of  tbo 
Court. 

My  lords,  this  is  bo  trifling  maAler,  cbre 
xne  leave  to  say,  I  atand  here  for  the  lite  of 
an  innocent  man;  and  I  stand  heoe  for  the 
law  and  constitution  of  EnelacKl,  aad  I  «iU 
suffer  nothing  to  foe  done  while  I  stand  htm 
that  is  not  consonant  to  both.  Then  wfaeie 
are  we  got  to  new  in  the  debate?  We  aao 
got  to  that  which  fills  me  wath  alarm  and  ap- 
prehension ;  it  is  ian  object  of  a  raagnitnde  «o 
great,  ao  mighty,  and  what  I  am  so  unaccaa- 
tomed  to  consider,  that  I  hardly  know  ham  to 
grapple  with  it,  or  how  to  address  mjpseif  to 
your  lordships. 

It  is  truly  stated  too  by  the  learned  sergeant 
tiiat  what  &ie  crown  prejess  to  oaake  ont  hj 
the  evidenoe  they  haye  been  ofoing  lo  yam 
lordships  for  a  great  season  is,  that  Mr.  Hafdy 
was  engaged  in  a  cuni^iiracy.  Why  ia  timt, 
unfortunate  man  at  the  bar  to  be  the  onjjr 
victim  of  a  conspiracy?  I  do  not  meaa  die 
only  one ;  there  are  «ight  or  ten  indicted  nrith 
him.  How  many  t^oosanda  of  bis  xm^eaty^ 
subjects  are  meant  to  be  brought  to  thisyteoe 
I  cannot  tell;  for  the  com^iracy  that  is  al* 
leged  goes  to  the  members  of  ev^  lone  of 
^  societies.  I  say,  in  my  judgnent, 
the  evidence  that  is  before  the  tkMirt,  \ 
man  who  has  been  a  member  of  these  Cdc 
ponduig  Societies ;  who  has  been  a 
of  this  Constitutional  Society ;  every 
who  has  been  connected  with  those  acli,if 
the  acts  constitute  a  conspisacy  to  subvert  tdie 
^vemment,  is  liable  to  be  put  into  the  oani» 
situation  \itith  Mr.  Hardy ;  and  any  thiagik^ 
is  written  by  anjr  one  person  belonstng  to 
either  of  those  societies  would  be  oqaafigr^ari* 
dence  against  him. 

The  whole  distinction  soems  to  bp  iliis, 
and  that  distinction  seems  misundentuod.  f 
a^e  with  Mr.  Solicitor  General  iu  what  ht 
said,  with  9egwd  to  lord  Stafibrd'a  tcasc, 
founding itsdf ao iar as relatesto acts.  Kow 
if  this  had  been  within  thoooope  of  the  Irasi- 
ness  under  oxMninstioOi  an  not  done  fagr  Mar- 
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garatimd by  Mai1tii» i  ahidl  «dnit  Oiftt^oob 
act  done  would  be  evidence  Dgainst  ti»e  pri- 
soner; but  I  am  objectiAg  /to  %  Ux\My  mfre 
^speoially  a  kutter  that  never  found  ito  «e«y  lo 
tae  ficmoiv to  wbom  it  was  written;  tba^  it 
iras  ev«r  intended  lor  Mr.  Mai^gyio^  ^  iu 
afitbB»«vJkieooe|;oes»  we  do  not  knpir;  bm 
by  the  contents  of  which  letter  we  are  aomghl 
tobeiJeokd. 

Nofv  tiiera  is  only  ene  tbi^g  J  ma  vmm^ 
about.  I  .wi$h  |o  swbmit  it  to  the  justice  mi 
to  the;discretioii  of  this  CoukC  SupniMe  |Mi:I 
of  this  letter  is  evidence,  jmd  part^it  is  mik 
evideaoe>is  tbnil  fact  which  m  not  Avideoce  to 
beiMl^ 

It  )ms^tsks  fmxy  day  «ha  /our  bwdsb^as 
direct  Mcl  of  4U>  answer  to  aa  iiiA«rrogBrtNf]y.to 
be  icepa  in  a  ^ceusC  of  equity;  Jbwit  jh«u  wiUl  Ml 
allow 'Other  Mrts-to  he  (e^,bee9«a»  th^M) 
art  afimis^iWe,a¥idence.  J^owall  thatl^bf 
ject  to  is,  <he  rasdi^g  this  .sAoqioot  af  iia  <3^d 
woman  tlNK)w«ig  h^r  iMtttaa  <at  ilhe  kigf 'a 
coach ;  it  is.so9elhix\g  ao  porfeOliy  ridicyknif ; 
tbaianiaii'aiwiitii^  such  a  tmngyery  ^eodPta 
asOisCyiiboijddamtatnfui  tiyinjifeFJMsUb 
ia«ioka  caee  as.this»  it  wouU  be  an  iMnkie 
»«>9ciae«  butal  «he  saiue<ltaie  it  .afMsrs  to 
me  to  be  a  dangerous  fiecedeot,  lo  aMow  aagr 
tbi^gtohenad  as  evideaoe  wMch  has  ao 
cQimesion  waih  the  tamsM^am  Move  i^ 
Ceuit,  bul  )is  a  meie  tflippsneyt  wih^h  i^e 
vtiter  of  a  .Winter  hapfiens  4o  ^  mto  k.; 
which  letter  has  in  it  matter  that  may  b^o^oe 
evidence. 

jLoid  Chief  iwlMO  EyfVr-This  ^mUm 
has  ffone  iptx>  a  .are^t  length  of  discusaion; 
but  I  blame  nobody ,  as  theie  wasaonae  diftr* 
eaoe  of  opiaiaa  in  the  Court  upon  iHfie  former 
occasion;  therefore  it requii«dihat4his'^|uea* 
ticA  shoidd  be.mone  ftdly  dttcussed. 

I  Mjree  jwiU)  Mr.  fieaqocoft,  that  he  has 
^lalediffuly  what  the  natuie  of  this  question 
ii;  jaamely,  that  if  this  w^ipe  i»erfiiy  a  t^ial 
for  a  cqntSfMracyy  4fais  would  he  •avideace 
^Qsiastoike  of  the  parties  in  that  conspiracy, 
because  the  question,  whether  this  pnsonar  js 
to  be  Mftched  upon 4he  apecificchatte  against 
him,  ia,  uadoubtodly^a  questaoo,  whefthar  he 
is  to  he  reached  ^by  Ihat  mediuaif  a«d  if  the 
nedhim  is  onoe  (established,  Ihat  qnsatioo 
I  vtfasch  I  wtU  say  no  nore  at  pre- 


U isfierfectly  dear  that  in  tfis  case  of  a 
coBspkacy,  the  general  eii«d^Qe>Qf  ihs  thing 
eonspisoi  is  given  io  evidence,  and  then  the 
pattgr  vho  is  at  preseDl  beoughi  hefbia  a  Qourt 
ofjiiiiisg  to  answer  to  it  is  40  be  tjiected  for 
hissiaieptnit;  the qnsatian then is» whether 
a  paper  mider  the  hand  of  a  person^  «4u»  ia 
pnraleohe  one  of  the  £ons|Uatoia,  shall  be 
nrcsaed  ia  evidence,  whese  it  as  netbmgwioie 
than  a  paper iinder hishand ?  i^,  as  I  take 
itj-as^hts  ease  stands,  it  is  not  a  letter  sent  to 
Maxgarot.  There  is  sio  praaf  that  Maifaf  ot 
ever  received  any  such  latter ;  and,  tfaesefore. 
It  may  be  a  paper  merely  writlstt  nmalely  hv 
MartiD^  wtw  is  the  poraoB  ill  vnose  intQd- 


wsitio^  itis  staged  to  b^^nd  Q»s(y  never  bane 
gone  out  of  his  hands.  The  question  is,  n^^ 
tber  uod«r  tbees  ciicumstana^  such  a  p^er 
is  to  be  admtted.  in  evidence,  in  a  oasa  in 
whioh  another  jparson  f>ow  stands  9t  the 
bar;  aiid,X  soi^tes^  that  this  do«a  not  ap« 
pear  to  ap^  V>  ibe  sufficiently  distingiushtd 
trinn  the  case  which  we  just  now  dct^mii^d. 
|o  satisfy  «iy  oand  that  it  ought  to  bo  rec^im 
in  evidence. 

It  AS  .undouhledly  true,  chat  the  ^eneml 
plo^  19  to  he  aaada  out^  proving  the  lrans<» 
s^tio9s<afothaiB,  to  which  tb^  prisoner  at  <lha 
bpr  m^y  not  hp  ipojlM^i^teljr  »  party;  but 
then,  iM>w is  jtta  be  ipfpnesf  Is  it  to  be. 
pirov^Jby  the  mere  aofasQwledgmeAtoftheic 
other  parties,  and  so  made  m^  i»f  a^siost  the 
pfdsenerAowatthabar/  F^r  instance,  herf 
IS  a  comtftracy  ohergpd.  fupaoie  a  witaeai 
s4ioiiU  come  and  ssy,  I  hem  TbelwaU  nj 
that  he  wai  eaesged  in  such  a  cMPeimcr; 
and  I  heard  Martin  say  he  was  eng«!gsd  Mi 
such  »  AiHispiracy ;  epd  I  haaid  Aftaiiawtsay 
he  was  Oi^ged  m  «ich  a  eo#spir^y.  My 
present  apprehension  \%  tbat  that  would  be 
eatsemeiy  good  e^qce  pemonelly  agaiest- 
the  pa^tMS,  who  said  it  tp  prove  a|^st  then 
iadividuidly,  that  they  were  cfmoemed  in  that 
<Km9|^uaG^  bwt  that  it  would  be  no  evidence 
whatever  against  thiid  persons,  as  was  the 
caee  on  lord  fttaflhed's  t»al.  A  ^kaess  proNP* 
ed  xhat  he  heard  A*  B,  asvl  C.  converse  vpeo 
the  sulgEOft  efts  oonifiniey;  that  is  a  direct 
proof  ttiat  these  thuee  pecaons  conspired,  and 
theie  the  lioiovfiisatiao  of  dM  ia  evidence 
agaiest  the  etheo  and  as  o«;  that  isevideaoe 
or  a  transaction,  a  iiE«t,DOthea^eay  evideaaa^ 
and  inot  evidenee  of  a  party's  aduMwIedg- 
ment,  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  eo  acknowiedg-r 
raeni  by  one  in  the  presence  of  the  othersy 
they  eoauiescing,  and  therefoe  becomes  dis* 
tiact  and  proper  evidence.  But  I  have  aL* 
ways  taken  it  that  with  regard  to  these  pcnMiw 
nal  adkfiowled^aaeois  of  having  meant  to  in.* 
citer-forthatisthe  nature  cf  this  letteiu«I 
have  always  taken  it  that  that  was  praper 
evidence,  if  the  party  who  waa  to  be  anbeted 
by  it  happened  to  stand  at  the  bar  to  answer 
fiorit:  but  if  another  person  was  indicted  bf 
Mmself,  that  there  could  he  no  evidenee  a»* 
ceived  against  that  pereon,  but  t|ie  evklaaoe 
of  facts  proved  by  the  witnesses,  who  pesre 
the  existence  of  the  facts  ia  leKuiar  evi. 
denee;  coniessional  evidenoe  is  ad  homnmn 
only.  If  it  happens  that  a  matter  of  iact  it 
evidence  against  A,  by  evidence  of  the  tnub  af 
that  Act,  otbertfaeia  the  confession  of  A,  that 
does  also  become  evidence  against  B,  Grooa 
the  cffcumstaace  of  B  being  connected  sa  th^ 
plot,aad  B  bemg  bound  bv  ail  that  A  hai 
done.  Bat  the  course  that  has  been  observed 
isi  the.fitateTrials'that  I  have  readyhas  beeft 
that  confessions  have  been  made  e^ddeaea 
aaaiatt  the  mdtviduab  only  who  copfesaed. 
VdA%  is  of  the  natuM  of  oonieaaion,  and  «m 
tfaiogsnoBe;  Ihat  faaa beeit conaidend  as eri« 
denee  tti^  agaiast  the  paii7,  asri  is  ttt  tp  i0 
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received  where  that  party  is  not  ihe  person 
before  Uie  Court. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  MacdonM.-^-On  the  last 
question  before  the  Court  I  confined  what  I 
said  to  the  exact  circumstance  of  the  case, 
namely,  that  the  bare  relation  of  acts  by  one 
of  several  persons  to  whom  the  conspiracy  is 
imputed  to  a  perfect  stranger  to  that  conspi- 
racy, is  no  more  than  an  admission  which 
may  possibly  affect  himself,  but  cannot  possi- 
bly anect  any  of  his  co-conspirators,  it  not  be- 
ing an  act  done  in  the  prusecutiqn  of  that 
conspiracy.  But,  I  confess,  there  appears  to 
me  a  material  distinction  in  this  case.  This 
is  a  paper  which  is  addressed  by  one  of  seve- 
ral consjfirators  to  another  of  those  conspira- 
tors; it  15  introduced  as  subservient  to  the 
proof  of  the  general  nature  and  tendency  of 
that  conspiracy,  which  is  alleged  and  endea- 
voured to  be  proved  as  the  foundation  of  af- 
fecting the  prisoner  with  a  share  in  that  con- 
spiracy. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  one  conspirator 
addressing  a  paper  to  another  conspirator, 
having  relation  to  that  conspiracy  (not  merely 
^bare^descri^on  to  a  stranger),  that  one  of 
them  addressing  that  paper  to  the  other  is  an 
act  complete  in  that  single  conspirator,  al- 
though that  paper  should  be  intercepted,  or 
although  it  never  should  reach  that  person 
for  whose  perusal  it  was  intended;  thatdis- 
tin^ishcs  this  from  the  other  case  ;  it  is  a 
different  act  in  one,  though  it  does  not  reach 
the  other  in  that  sense  ^  it  is  an  act  by  one 
of  the  conspirators,  which  in  order  to  show 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  that  conspiracy 
may  be  read  as  against  any  other. 

Mr.  Baron  Hotham. — I  remain  of  opinion 
that  in  the  last  case,  the  letter  then  offered  in 
evidence  ousht  not  to  have  been  suffered  to 
be  read.  Tnat  letter,  however,  I  consider  as 
a  very  different  letter  from  this;  it  was  en- 
closing some  songs,  supposed  to  have  been 
sung  at  a  meeting,  sent  to  a  totally  indiffe- 
rent person^  and  that  was  all  that  it  contaiued. 
This  letter  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  at 
the  Globe-tavern ;  it  is  stated  to  be  written 
to,  though  not  received  by,  Margarot,  who 
his  been  proved  to  be  the*  delegate  sent  by 
that  meeting  into  Scotland ;  and  it  is  stated  to 
contain  matters  respecting  his  particular  mis- 
sion to  Edinburgh.  It  is  stated  to  contain 
matters  of  incitement,  and  encouragement  to 
him  to  proceed  in  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
CDgagea ;  namely,  in  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  eugaeed  by  the  procurement,  by  the  con- 
sent, and  by  the  direction  of  that  meetins  in 
Ix)ndon ;  and  that  meeting  in  London  has 
been  proved  to  be  composed  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  of  the  writer  of  this  letter,  and  his 
correspondent  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  be 
sent,  together  with  many  others. 

Now,  theref(fre,  I  do  consider  this  as 
strong  evidence,  to  show  that  one  of  that 
meeting  so  blended  together  as  they  are  with 
the  prisoner,  sending  such  a  letter  tending  to 


incite  and  encourage  their  own  delegate  to 
proceed  in  the  business,  upon  which  they  had 
particularly  sent  him,  and  for  which  they  had 
especially  commissioned  him  and  empowered 
him  to  act,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  evidence 
to  prove  the  sense  of  these  conspirators,  who 
were  also  proved  to  have  been  together  upon 
that  day. 

Mr.  Justice  Btt//er. — The  case  to  which  I 
alluded  just  now  was,  that  of  William  lord 
Russell,*  where  my  lord  Howard,  in  his  exa- 
minaticHi,  goes  very  rnnch  at  laijge  into  evi- 
dence of  what  p^sed  between  him  and  loid 
Shaftesbury ;  and  in  parts  of  that  evidence  be 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  supposed  these  things 
were  told  to  loiti  Russell ;  that  lord  Russell 
properly  o^ects  to :  he  says  it  is  hearsay,  and 
does  not  affect  him,f  but  it  is  part  of  the  evi- 
dence  which  is  given,  and  you  find  much  re- 
lied upon  by  the  chief  justice^  in  summing 
up  to  the  jury,  with  a  view  to  that  question 
which  I  just  now  stated,  as  the  first  which 
presses  in  point  of  order,  and  which  question, 
in  my  opinion,  is  always  to  be  distinct  from 
the  second  question ;  namely,  whether  it  does 
or  does  not  immediately  affect  the  prisoner. 
Tlie  evidence  given  there  by  lord  Howard  is, 
that  in  a  conversation  with  lord  Shaftesbury, 
he  asked  him  what  forces  he  had,  to  whiai 
lord  Shaftesbury  answered,  that  he  had 
enough,  that  ten  thousand  brisk  bqys  were 
ready  to  follow  him  whenever  he  held  up  his 
finger. 

when  this  is  summed'up,  the  chief  justice  § 
states  it  to  the  jury,  repeating  these  words, 
as  evidence  of  a  consult,  but  that  it  does  not 
affect  lord  Russell. 

Then  how  stands  the  case  here?  The  first 
question  to  be  made  out  is,  that  there  was 
some  conspiracy  to  affect  the  life  of  the  king ; 
— To  make  out  that  question  you  must  go  into 
evidence  of  what  was  done  by  other  persons. 
When  established,  I  agree  that  that  would 
not  affect  the  prisoner,  but  it  is  necessary  first 
to  show  that  there  was  such  a  conspiracy  on 
foot,  and  then  you  go  on  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, to  see  whether  there  is  or  is  not  evidenoe 
to  prove  that  this  prisoner  was  acting  a  part  in 
that  conspirac^r.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  will  stand  a  little  clearer,  if  we 
suppose  that  a  conspiracy  of  the  nature  con- 
tended for  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  had 
gone  on  without  the  intervention  of  such  a 
convention,  as  has  been  here  proved,  by  fwr- 
sonswho  were  in  the  habit  of  committing 
their  resolutiona. to  writing,  if  such  a  combH 
nation  had  existed,  how  in  the  nature  of 
things  could  it  be  made  out,  but  by  the  decla- 
rations and  the  conversations  of  those  who 
were  parties  to  it?  And  it  seems  to  nie  that 
the  way  in  which  my  brother  Adair  considered 
this  question,  is  a  material  one ;  suppose  an 

•  See  it  in  this  Collection,  Vol.  9,  p.  57T. 

t  See  Vol,  9,  p.  608. 

t  Pemberton. 

$  See  the  summing  up,  Vol.  9,  p  685. 
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equivocal  expresaion  were  used,  should  not  I 
prove  by  conversation  of  persons  there  how 
they  understood  it:  it  is  evidence  that  they 
meant  that  their  plan  should  go  to  such  an 
extent,  then  it  becomes  a  secondanr  question, 
whether  the  prisoner  so  understood  it  or  not; 
it  is  an  expression  equivocal,  and  if  it  is  proved 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  that  some 
meant  to  go  to  that  extent,  it  is  open  to  the 
prisoner  to  say  it  was  not  so  meant  by  me, 
nor  did  I  so  understand  it  But  the  question 
is  now  not  upon  the  effect  of  the  evidence,  but 
whether  it  ought  or  not  to  be  received ;  and 
inasmuch  as  it  goes  to  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracv,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  re- 
ceived. What  effect  it  will  have  must  be 
considered  hereafter. 

Mr.  Justice  Gtou4 — I  am  of  opinion  this 
evidence  must  be  received  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  was  a  conspiracy,  and 
of  what  nature  that  conspiracy  was.  In  this 
case  the  address  has  just  now  been  produced 
and  read ;  and  in  that  address  it  appears  that 
Martin  was  the  chairman,  the  prisoner  the  se- 
cretary, and  that  there  was  a  correspondence, 
both  between  the  prisoner  and  Margarot,  and 
between  Martin  and  Margarot;  that  compli- 
cates or  implicates  these  three  persons  in  a 
business  of  this  sort.  Then  is  it  not  very  ma- 
terial for  us  to  hear  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  the  extent 
and  the  intention  of  the  parties,  what  one  con- 
spirator writes  to  the  utner,  respecting  these 
very  acts  that  arc  done  in  the  course  of  trans- 
actions relative  to  this  verv  plan  \  And  when 
it  is  said  that  this  is  merely  a  confession  or  a 
writing,  I  think  it  is  more  because  we  know 
very  well  that  in  many  circumstances  of  this 
sort  it  has  been  determined  that,  tcribere  ett 
agere ;  and  the  writing  here  is  an  act,  and  it 
is  such  an  act  as  may  show  the  extent  of  the 
plan,  that  there  was  a  plan,  it  may  show  for 
any  thine  I  know  the  intention  of  the  parties 
to  that  plan.  I  confess,  therefore,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  evidence  ought  to  be  read. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Uyrc— Then  now  you 
will  read  it 

Mr.  William  Walker  (sworn)— Examined  by 
Mr.  Garrom, 

I  believe  you  are  an  attorney  ? — ^Yes. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Martin  ? 
— lam. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  his  character  of 
hand- writing? — I  am. 

Be  so  eood  as  look  at  that  letter,  and  tell 
me  whether  the  whole  of  it,  in  your  judgment, 
is  his  writing,  particularly  the  signature ;  do 
you  believe  that  to  be  Mr.  Martin's  hand- 
writing?— I  do. 

Be  so  good  as  look  at  the  superscription,  do 
you  believe  that  Ukewise  to  be  his  hand-wri- 
ting?— Ido. 

[It  was  read.  J 
"  lUchmond  Buildings  Jan.  33,  1794. 

"  My  dear  sir :— I  dare  say  you  think  I  have 
ibrgot  you,  from  my  not  having  written  to  you. 
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butyouknow  my  sentiments  so  well  that  Uwa^ 
unnecessary  for  me,  and  would  probably  have 
been  improper  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of 
your  mission ;  and  with  regard  to  lo^d  £d« 
ward,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  thing 
like  a  settlement  To-morrow  is  the  first 
day  of  the  term,  when  I  shall  rule  the  sheriff 
to  return  the  writ  of  summons. 

^  We  had  a  meeting  on  Monday.  I  was  ia 
the  chair.  The  newspaper  gives  our  numbers 
at  500,  but  we  were  nearer  1^00.  Every 
thing  was  well  conducted,  that  is  to  say,  regit- 
larly ;  and  the  nroceedings  were  tolerably  bdd* 
Mrr  Hardy,  I  aare  say,  has  sent  you  a  copy  of 
the  address  and  resolution. 

**  Your  conduct  receives  universal  approba* 
tion;  and  though  I  at  one  time  dreaded  the 
want  of  money,  yet  that  is  now  over.  Those 
who  opposed  the  subscription  at  first,  are  now 
puttmg  their  hands  to  the  very  bottom  of  their 
pockf  U,  and  swear  by  God  you  shall  be  sup- 
ported with  the  last  guinea.  We  must  have 
another  general  meetmg  in  a  chapel  or  some 
large  place,  and  declare  the  purpose  of  a  sub- 
scription, and,  J  think,  we  snail  get  plenw  of 
the  needful  for  that  and  other  purposes.  lUve 
you  read  my  letter  to  lord  Lauderdade  ?  X)o 
you  incline  to  try  the  writ  of  error  ?  What 
do  the  Scotch  lawyers  think  of  it  ?  And  what 
do  you  think  of  the  leeal  knowledge  of  my 
countrymen  ?  I  firmly  oelieve  that  the  law 
is  the  only  science  of  which  they  know  no* 
thing. 

**  The  king  went  yesterday  to  meet  his  par- 
liament. They  sat  till  six  o'clock  this  mor- 
ning. The  papers  are  not  out ;  but  I  am  told 
only  twelve  members  were  for  peace.  I  am 
glad  the  minister  has  so  ereat  a  minority 
within  doors  for  the  war,  and  that  the  people 
have  a  greater  majority  without  doors  against 
the  war.  The  swinish  rogues  had  the  impu- 
dence to  write,  no  war,  on  all  the  doors  and 
corners  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  £ 
and  they  had  even  the  audacity  to  groan  and 
hiss  while  his  most  sacred  majesty  was  pasft- 
ing  to,  and  from,  the  House.  Nay,  I  am  told, 
a  woman,  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil,  and  traitorously  intending^ 
&c.  did,  in  St  James's  Park,  take  off  her  patten 
and  threw  it  with  all  her  force  at  his  majes^, 
whereby  the  glass  of  the  state-coach  was  bro- 
ken, and  his  nuuesty  put  in  fear.  God  save 
the  king,  for  if,  &c.  (as  Gerrald  says), 

<^  1  am  happy  to  find  you  are  in  good  spirits 
suffering  the  mild  and  just  sentence  of  the 
law.  You  may  remember  that  I  told  you  to 
be  thankful  if  you  were  not  hanged, 

"  The  society  is  increasing  rapidly  both  In 
spirit  and  in  numbers;  and  Uie  rich  now  be- 
gm  to  come  amone  us,  and  to  sit  down  with 
pleasure  among  the  honest  men  with  the 
leathern  aprons. 

^*  I  could  write  to  you  strange  things^  but  I 
know  not  but  this  may  be  setui  by  somebody 
before  it  comes  to  your  hands,  therefore  ex- 
cuse the  nonsense. 

^  I  think  there  is  a  struggle  between  Mrs, 
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grwiter  fortilaoe,  atid  thai  those  who'  suIIIm- 
the  least  feel  the  most.  Wheal  read  youk- 
letter  to  the  ^neral  meeting,  I  cooid  see  the 
tear  starting  lo  the  eyes  of  the  honest  men  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  socceeding 
groans  helpedto  reHeve  their  swoln  hearts. 

^  I  think  you  shofrid  execute  a  power  of  at- 
tameff  to  some  person,  authorising  him  to  act 
for  you  generally,  in  case  jou  should  be  huN 
rttd  away.  Anil  if  you  think  well  of  ibe'writ 
of  error,  give  me  an  authority,  and  T  will  im- 
mediately set  about  it 

*<  Between  os,  Muir  and  Palmer  have  put 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  opposition, 
who,  I  fcar,  wilt  use  their  case  no  fartfter  than 
as  an  argument  to  help  themselves  into  admi- 
aistratioa. 

**  Mvs*  Miartin  desires  me  to  say  moro  fot 
iitr  than  I  have. room.  Were  it  not  thsd  you 
oro  safe  enough,  and  all  of  us  marrred,  I 
«PMild  almost  think  her  in  love ;  but  it  is  with 
90inr  conduct  more  than  your  person;  adleti. 
Mievo  me  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  your  sincere 
iiie&d,  and  fellow-citizen, 

**J.  Mahtik,'' 

**  Cltiaen  Gay  savs  more  than  I  dare  write. 
You  know  the  frank  sincerity  of  that  citizeB, 
auAl  if  either  prayers  or  any  thins  else  in  bis 
^wer  is  wanting  it  may  be  depended  on, 

^  To  Citiaea  IMbnrice  Marcaro^  Tolbooth, 
Edinburgn" 

Mr.  Jo&n  Gumell, — I  found  this  paper  at 
Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

«  Tolbooth  January  24, 1794. 

"DearHardj^;— I  have  just  received  your 
letter,  dated  (by  mistake  I  suppose)  the  19th', 
giving  me  an  account  of  the  ainner,  of  Ram- 
say, and  inclosing  a  10/.  note.  I  thank  you, 
my  vahiable  friend,  for  the  kind  concern  you 
^ow;  but  I  wish  the  society  may  not  forget 
me  altogether ;  however,  should  they,  I  am 
determined  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct 
even  if  I  must  pursue  it  alone.  I  will,' how- 
ever, remark  to  you^in  private,  and  this  letter 
is  meant  as  a  private  one.  and  you  may  make 
what  use  you  think  fit  of  it,  that  the  Sheffield 
Society  have  behaved  far  differently  from  our 
own,  towards  their  delegate,  and  even  towards 
his  nmily.  If  you  pubfish  my  trial,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  place  a  print  of  my  handsome 
figure  in  front,  if  so,  Mrs.  Margarot  can  fiir- 
nish  you  with  a  miniature,  whence  an  engrav- 
ing can  be  taken ;  if  that  is  done,  pray  let  the 
engraver  put  into  my  hand  the  paper,  con- 
taining the  questions  to  the  lord  justice  Clerk, 
and  let  the  last  of  them  be  legible,  v\t.  Did 
you  not  say,  that  the  mob  would  be  the  bet- 
ter fbr  losing  a  little  blood  ? 

'^  It  will  have  a  great  eflect  on  the  pubKc 
minds.  I  was  going  to  write  a  preftce  to  the 
trial,  but  on  raiding  the  account  of  the  meet- 
ing at  ^e  Globe  tavern,  I  thought  it-might  be 


TfM  iff  tiiwim  Hitrdy 

betted  fbftho'soeie^themselves  to  say  soom)^ 
thing  on  that  head;  but  I  must  c^in  observe^ 
that  the  Sheffield  people  seem  more  in  eam^ 
est  than  the  Londoners.    Pray  write  to  No^ 
wich  :  I  hope  Sutton  has  paid  that  bill ;  if  so 
let  Mrs.  M.  send  me  15/.  of  it,  and  after  pay- 
ing you,  keep  the  remaiiMler :  I  ask  for  that 
money,  because  I  am  in  arrears  here  more 
than  the  socie^  has  sent  me ;  I  will  endea« 
veur,  if  I  can  collect  a  few  of  the  extraoTdioary 
expenses  to  send  you  a  list  of  them.    Since 
my  last,  we  have  had-  an  additional  padlock 
put  upon  our  door,  and  the  captain  of  the 
Tolbooth  is  not  intrusted  with  the  keys  at 
night,  but  delivers  them  to  the  magistntcSi 
and  ealls  fbr  them  agfun  in  the  mormD|. 
Every  thing  here  shows  fear  on  the  one  hand, 
and  discontent  nearly  ripe  on  the  other:  here 
they  make  no  dinners,  but  yet  they  meet   It 
appears,  that  worthy  Skirving  was  unnoticed  la 
your  cups ;  the  Scotch  ladies,  however,  are 
more  kmd  than  the  LondoA  Correspon^g 
Societv;  and  m  the  effects  of  then  regaid  for 
him,  I  partake.    Gerrald  is  not  yet  arrived.  I 
sent  tlie  society  (by  the  way  of  Sheffield)  a  copy 
of  Seotfs  indictment ;  they  will  make  wait 
use  they  think  proper  of  it.  Has  Mai^  done 
any  thing  for  me  ?  The  duke  of  Portland,  now 
that  he  joins  ministry,  and  coalesces  with  the 
landed  gentlemen,  ought  to  pa^  that  bill  for 
his  brother,  lord  Edward  Bentinck,  or  th^ 
both  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  world,  ana 
the  abuse  of  parliamentary  seat-jobbing  made 
more  public.    Armed  associations  are,  1  j|er« 
ceive,  now  set  on  foot  by  the  rich,  whcrcibre 
should  not  the  poor  do  the  same^    Are  you 
to  wait  patiently  until  20,000  Hessians  and 
H^movenans  come  to  cut  your  throats?— snd 
will  you  stretch  forth  your  necks,  Uke  lambs, 
to  the  butcher's  knife,  and,  like  Iambs,  con- 
tent yourselves  with  bleating?    Pray  let  me 
hear  from  you  soon;  rememher  me  to  Mof- 
fatt,  Muir,  Palmer,  and  all  suflfering  brethren, 
your's,  **  M.  M. 

'<  Pray  deliver  the  inclosed,  and  show  her 
this." 

<'  Mr.  Thomas  Hardv,  No.  9  Piccadilly, 
London.''^ 

Mr.  John  GumtH—l  found  this  paper  at 
Hardy's  house. 

[Itwaaread.] 

«  Br'utol,  January  28,  l^^f •  * 
^  Fellow  Citizens ; — I  am  afi;ain  authorized 
to  write  to  you,  signifying  the  gratitude  of 
our  society  for  your  second  epistle,  wliicb 
came  to  my  hands  the  3rd  instant  After 
reading  its  contents,  I  collected  as  many  of 
our  friends  as  I  conveniently  could  that  even- 
ing : — we  read— we  blushed  ->  we  took  cou- 
rage; we  did  more,  for  we  resolved  on  re- as- 
sembling, as  we  had  appointed  prior  to  the 
determination  we  announced  in  our  last  ^^ 
intend  publishing  an  address,  or  something 
dedaratoiy  of  our  sentiments^  wi^  all  caave- 
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fit  ^^  Tfm$^ 

ftient  speed  t  ai  mod  u  this  is  effected,  we 
shall  send  a  copy  or  copiea  to  you.    From  Uie 
Courier  and  Eveiung  Gazette  we  have  had  in- 
Jbrmatioii  of  the  tnal  of  Mr.  Margarbt,  and 
his  sentelKe  to  fourteen  years  transportation. 
'        l¥e  aie  by  no  means  at  a  loss  m  formine  a 
^       Judgment  of  the  noble  cause  in  which  ne^ 
with  others,- are  embarked,  not  would  we  be 
frightened  a<  such  sentences.    You  see,  citi- 
^      sens,  yotir  aee(»id  epistle  has  quickented  our 
eourace,    and  vivified  our  patriotism,   and 
fous^us  to  resolution ;  and  more,  our  num- 
ber is  now  considerably  increased.    Perhans 
your  third  epistle  may  do  greater  things  still : 
■        we  are  sensible  'tis  a  noble — tis  a  virtaous^- 
'tis  a  godlike  and  immortal  cause  m  which  we 
are  now  mutually  embarked ;  and  thpugh,  for 
tarts,  our  effort  can  be  but  a  feeble  one,^et 
t       the  cause  w^  espouse  is  mighty^is  energetic ; 
[       .^it  will  finally  prevail  and  prosper.   It  is  our 
'       firm  opinion,  could  we  biA  arouse  them,  that 
I       jMttriots  would  become  nearly  the  majority  of 
[       our  city.    We  expected  to  have  had  the  dozen 
of  the  Englishmen's  Rights,  which  you  men- 
tioned in  your  first  cpistle.-i-Hope  you  will 
send  them  speedily.— we  are,  fellow  citizens^ 
yourS;  sincerely, 

^  The  Bristol  Society  fo^ 
Constitutions!  Inforauition,  ^cJ* 

^  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
Ko.  9,  Piccadilly,  Londoa.** 

Mr.  GaiT0».— Here  are  a  great  number  of 
printed  circular  letters. 

Mr.  Edward  Xtfiffun.— I  found  them  at 
Hardy's  house.. 

[One  of  them  was  read.] 

^Citizens! — The  critical  moment  is  af- 
tived,  and  Britons  must  either  assert  with 
2eal  and  firmness  their  claims  to  liberty,  or 
^ield  without  resistance,  to  the  chains  oiat 
ministerial  usurpation  is  forging  for  them. 
Will  you  co-operate  with  us  in  the  only  peac&- 
able  measure  that  now  presents  itself  with  any 
prospect  of  success?  We  need  not  intimate 
to  you,  that  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled 
auidactty  of  a  corrupt  and  overbearing;  factioz^ 
vhich  at  present  tramples  on  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  our  meetings  cannot  in 
England  be  interrupted  without  the  previous 
adoption  of  a  convention-bill*  a  measure  it  is 
«ur  duty  to  anticipate,  that  the  ties  of  union 
may  be  more  firmly  drawn^  and  the  senti- 
ments and  views  of  the  different  societies 
throughout  the  nation  be  compared^  while  it 
is  yet  m  our  power,  so  as  to  gtiide  and  direct 
the  future  operations  of  the  friends  to  freedom. 
Bouse  then  to  one  exertion  more;  and  let  us 
•how  our  consciousness  of  this  important 
truth :  « If  we  are  to  be  beaten  down  with 
« threats,  prosecutions,  and  illegal  sentences,  we 
«are  unworthy— we  are  incapable  of  liberty.' 
Vie  must,  however,  be  expeditious:  Hessians 
and  Austrians  are  already  among  us  I  and,  if 
we  tamely  submit,  a  cloud  of  these  armed  bar- 
barians Bsay  shortly  be  poured  in  tapoB  us; 

VOL,  XXIV. 


iet  Us  foto  then  another  British  Convention ; 
we  have  a  central  situation  in  our  view|  which 
we  believe  would  be  most  convenient  for  the 
whole  island ;  but  which  we  forbear  to  roenp 
tion  (intreating  yoOr  confidence  in  this  patti* 
Oular)  till  we  have  the  answer  of  the  societies 
with  which  we  are  in  corresDondence.  Let 
us  have  your  answer  Ihen^  oy  the  30th  at 
farthest«-earlier^  if  possi$>le,  whether  you  ap- 
prove of  the  measure,  and  how  many  dele- 
gates you  can  send,  with  the  mimber  also,  if 
possible,  of  your  societies^ — ^We  remain  yours^ 
itk  civic  affection,  the  London  Corresponding 
Society.  TaoMAS  Haedt^  secretaiy.'' 

^  For  the  management  of  this  business  we 
have  appointed  a  secret  committee ;  you  wiH 
judge  how  far  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  the 
same.'* 

Aluttnder  GtaM  said,  he  believed  the 
following  letter  to  be  the  prisoner's  hand-^ 
writing. 

[H  was  read.] 

«  London,  March  ttth^  1794. 

^  Citizen  Buckle ;— I  have  just  time  to  in* 
fatm  you  that  I  saw  our  worthy  delc^te, 
citizen  Margaret,  last'  Friday,  on  boaro  tho 
Surprize  Transport,  at  Spithead,  about  five 
miles  from  Portsmouth  liarbout.-^He  is  in 
good  health  anc^  high  spirits,  ho  wavs  dor 
pressed^  although  Providence  seems  to  frown ; 
— he  is  eonscions  of  having  broken  no  law  in 
this  country,  but  only  doing  his  dtKy  as  eveij 
good  citizen  is  bound  to  db,  for  promoting  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow  men^byopposing^  every 
measure,  and  any  man,  that  wantonly  violates 
all  laws,  human  and  divine. — ^He  has  the  con- 
solation in  his  own  breast^  as  evcTv  honest 
man  will  have,  when  he  reflects,  that  he  is  not 
suffering  for  evil  doing,  although  the  enemios 
of  inanKind  are  punishing  him  as  an  evu 
doer ; — but,*  according  to  human  appearance, 
the  reign  of  the  beast  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power  is  almost  at  an  end.— Thanks  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  for  his  great 
goodness  hitherto^  and  the  bright  pruspect 
before  us. 

**  I  delivered  the  twenty  pounds  you  gave 
me  for  his  use,  into  his  band;  it  was  very 
seasonable.  —  Thb  ^  moment  a  friend  ha^ 
shown  me  a  letter  from  Muir,  informing  hlm^ 
tlmt  the  convoy  has  hoisted  her  lignal  for 
sailing ;  and  I  am  afraid,  by  this  time,  they 
are  gone  from  Portsmouth :  if  so,  they  are 
without  many  necessaries  that  were  preparing 
for  them.— -I  saw  the  capUin ;  he  aopcars  to 
be  a  very  good  kind  of  man,  and  bears  ai^ 
excellent  cnaracter.— I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  entering  into  detail  furf  lier,  for  I  have  nol 
another  minute  to  spare. — If  any  friend  you 
can  trust  come  to  town,  I  will  give  him  a  fill) 
account. — ^What  think  yon  of  a  eonyentioni 
FareweU.  Thomas  Hxapr.'^     > 

Mr.  /oAii  GmtiM.^^  foundlhese  papers  at 
Baidy's  HotM. 
SI 
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.  [They  were  read.] 

*'  Fellow  CilizcriS,— The  Society  in  Sli^thi- 
*  ven  received  yoiircirctilarlettcr  some  Time  ago, 
respecting  another  British  Convention,  to  be 
held  in  England;  and  finding  it  would  be  in- 
convenient for  them  to  send  a  delegate  for 
themselves  alone^  the  canse  being  roach  sup- 
pressed here  by  prosecutions^  wnich  we  are 
subjected  to  from  the  petty  sheriffs  in  our 
neighbourhood,  we  have  united  ourselves  with 
'the  societies  in  Kilmarnock,  Galston,  New- 
.mills,  and  Dorvill ;  accordingly  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  these  societies,  and  that  in 
StrathaveUy  was  convened  on  the  first  current, 
where  the  measure  met  with  the  fullest  appro- 
bation, and  a  delegate  was  elected  for  the  ge- 
neral convention^  and  a  secret  committee  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  busines8.-~-You  will, 
therefore^  forward  your  orders  to  us,  when 
and  where  the  convention  is  to  meet  with  any 
other  instructions  or  information  you  may 
judge  necessary ;  we  shall  instruct  our  dele- 
gate, respecting  the  number  and  strength  of 
'  our  societies,  and  are  happy  to  fraternize  with 
you  in  any  thin^  that  may  tend  to  promote 
the  general  good!  We  remain  your's,  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  for  the  united  societies  as 
above,    • 

**  Alex,  Mitchell,  secretary. 

"  Strathaven, 
9th  April,  17^4. 

**  Fop  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

**  Direct  to  Alex.  Mitchell,  Manufiictarer, 
Strathaven,  county  of  Lanark. 

•<  Mr.  T.  Hardy,  Shoemaker, 
No.  9,  Piccadilly,  London.'^ 

«  NetPCtutre-upon-IS^ne,  24/ A  April^  1794. 

**  By  desire  of  a  number  of  friends  to  a  ra- 
dical reform  in  the  constitution  here,  I  make 
free  to  trouble  you. — We  live  in  a  place  where 
an  aristocrat  magistracy  endeavours  to  stop 
the  genial  and 'Benign  spirit  of  national  liberty 
from  spreading,  notwithstanding  a  very  great 
number  are  &und  here  that  dare  assert  the 
natural  and  unalienable  rights  of  man,  and 
bear  their  testimony  against  the  tyrannical 
encroachments  of  assumed  power  on  those 
riehts. — A  good  number  have  formed  them- 
selves into  societies,  and  meet  weekly,  admit- 
ting none  but  known  friends ;  and  have  as- 
sumed no  name  but  that  of  Newspaper-com- 
panies; these  were  in  ^at  spirits  while  the 
british  Convention  continued  to  act,  but  after 
their  suppression,  a  damp  was  cast  on  tiie 
'whole .--Subscriptions  were  ready  to  be  sent 
off  the  very  night  they  were  suppressed,  and 
the  Gazetteer  stopped,  which  has  since  been 
remitted  to  London,  for  the  use  of  the  perse- 
cuted worthies,  Muir  and'  Palmer. — ^Being 
charmed  with  your  masterly  and  bold  appro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  your  delegates  and 
noble  martyrs  for  truth,  Margarot  and  Ger- 
nld,  and  find'  your  name  sigvMd  Seeretaiy  to 
tb9  Corresponding  Society,  w«f  wish  to  copy 


your  example ;  and  beg,  if  you  think  us  woiih 
your  notice,  give  us  your  views  and  intentiont, 
as  soon  as  eonvenient,  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
a  means  to  stimulate  and'  increase  our  num- 
bers.   Lest  this  should  not  come  to  you,  u  I     I 
have  an  uncertain  direction,  I  forbear  troubling     | 
you  more  at  present,  in  hopes  of  being  fa- 
voured with  your  future  correspondence.—     | 
Farewell,  hoping  the  hvdra  of  tyrannv  and 
imposition  shall  soon  faJl  under  the  guillotine 
of  truth  and  reason. — ^Your's,  with  all  dut 
respect,  &c, 
"  Mr.  Harding,  No.  9,  or  19y 
Piccadill)[,  London." 

Mr.  Garrow, — ^This,  wh;ch  was  found  hi 
Hardy's  possession,  purports  to  be  an  answer     | 
to  the  last. 

"  lU  May,  1794. 

"  Citizen ;— It  is  with  pleasure  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  hear  that  a  society  oa 
a  simi^  plan,  and  with  the  same  patriotic 
objects  in  view,  is  likely  to  be  established  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    If  ever  a  crisis  ar- 
rived that  required  the  exertions  of  the  people 
to  stoi>  the  torrent  of  corruption,  infamy,  and    ' 
despotism  that  seems  likely  to  overwheFm 
them,  it  is  the  present.    In  God's  name,  then; 
let  us  use  these  exertions.    We  arc  called 
upon  by  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us,  as  men 
and  as  Christians.    The  cause  of  truth  and 
liberty  must  finally  be  omnipotent;  thefe^n 
doubt  not  that  the  slorious  reign  of  liberty 
and  equality  will  ere  long  be  established;  and 
modern  governments,  with  every  appendage 
of  wickedness  and  corruption,  will  flee,  in 
time,  from  their  genial  influence,  as  beasts  of 
prey  to  their  dens  of  rapine  and  dasknessfrom 
the  rising  sun.    The  London  Corresponding 
Society  have  beheld  with   indignaQon  the 
rapid  advances  of  despotism  in  Britian,  and 
are  ready  cordially  to  unite  with  every  other 
society  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  have  for 
.  their  object  a  full  and  effectual  representa- 
tion of  the  people ;  Ihey  therefore  nave  de- 
puted six  of  their  members  to  meet  six  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation,  to  form  a  committee  of  corres- 
pondence and  co-operatioB.    This  committee 
meets  regularly  twite  a  week,  at  No.  9,  Beau- 
fort Buildings,  Strand,  where  any  member 
delegated  by  your  society  will  meet  with  every 
information  require.    We  inclose  you  a  few^ 
of  our  resolutions  entered  into  at  our  general 
meeting,  on  the  14th  of  April,  which  will  be 
sufficiently  explanatory  of  ovr  sentiments  and 
views.    We  heartily  unite  with  you  in  wish- 
ing that  the  hydra  of  tyranny  and  imposition 
may  soon  fall  under  the  guillotine  of  truth  and 
reason." 

''  Bristol,  %Ath  AprU,  1794. 
^'  Fellow  Citizen ;— You,  niav  be  sensil^e, 
from  our  last  communication,  that,  in  the  in- 
%icy  of  our  patriotic  e£Forts,  we  had  many 
difficulties  to  overcome,  and  many  strong  pre- 
judices to  combat  We  laid  open  to  jrou  our 
real  aituatioii ;  we  told  you  our  detennination 
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to  address  the  public,  and  assured  you  of  our 
tmalterable  perseverance  in  the  glorious  cause 
of  freedom.— This  perseverance,  however,  and 
these  exertions  of  an  individual  society,  can 
but  little  avail,  if  the  societies  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  in  themselves  dis- 
united, or  do  not  aid  and  assist  each  other, 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  philanthropy 
and  6atemitv  which  they  so  warmly  profess. 
Under  this  idea,  we  conceive  ourselves  treated 
with  it  degree  of  incivism,  by  vour  society  not 
answering  our  last  letters ;  the  reasons  may 
be  good.--At  present,  we  are  candid  enough 
to  confess  that  the  circumstance  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  IB  the  most  favourable  noint  of  view. 
Our  address,  of  which  we  sena  you  a  few 
copies,  we  find  to  hseve  a  good  effect,  and  is 
Sioely  to  -beget  us  the  assistance  of  many 
friends,  whiU  our  enomi^  acknowledge  there 
is  something  verj  fair  and  reasonable  in  the 
production.  This  is  an  absolute  victorv ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  ^n 
the  prospect  of  success  it  opens  to  us.  With 
a  mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure,  we  saw  an  ac- 
count of  your  last  general  meeting.  We  la* 
■lent  that'the  strong  hand  of  despotism  should 
so  often  interfere  to  prevent  the  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  while  we  rejoice  in 
your  manly  constitutional  perseverance,  and 
applaud  and  approve  your  resolution  of  form- 
ing another  genentl  convention.  Our  in- 
creasing numbers  give  us  every  reasonable 
hope  of  ^scxNd  being  able  more  effectually  to 
co-operate  -with  you ;  while,  for  the  reasons 
ftinnerly  stated,  we  cannot  yet  make  a  posi- 
^ve  promise  on  that  head.  We  hope  for  an 
immediate  answer.  Favour  us  with  your  opi- 
aionof  our  address,  and  transmit  a  sketch  of 
your  plan  respecting  the  general  convention. 

**  By  order  of  the  committee  of  deleffates 
appointed  by  the  Bristol  Constitutionar  So- 
ciety. [No  signature.] 

•*  Thomas  Hardy,  No.  9,  Piccadilly, 
London.*' 

**  Normich  SocieiUs^99ih  April^  1794. 

^  Citizen  Hardy ; — ^It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction we  view  the  ipanlv  conduct  of  you  and 
your  colleagues,  especially  when  surrounded, 
as  you  are,  by  a  domineering  aristocracy, 
who,  Qotwfthstanding  their  great  bluster,  are 
imt  chicken-hearted  {  witness  our  Norfolk 
Quixotes,  who,  after  being  completely  foiled 
at  Che  county  meeting,  were  determined  to 
subscribe  to  support  an  armed  aristocracy. 
But  ^ray  tell  it  not  in  the  metropolis,  that  a 
noble  marquis  subscribed  no  more  than  900/. 
and  anoUier  high-pensioned  lord  but  lOOjt, ; 
an  alderman 'aild  leader,  and  very  fierce  for 
cburcti  and  king,  the  enormous  sum  of  30/. ; 
Ihese  are  the  men  who  are  ready  to  spend 
their  lives  and  fortunes — Bu^  enough  of  such 
privileged  beiAgs.  We  should  be  elad  to  know 
wheUier  the  Fnends  of  the  People  consent  to 
a  cooventMn,  and  whether  they  will  take  an 
active  part 
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should  esteem  it  a  favour  that  you  would  send 
us  a  few  of  your  late  Declarations.  .  .> 

"  P.  S. — Many  of  our  friends  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity,  legality  and  rationality 
of  a  convention ;  but,  query,  whether  the 
time  be  expedient  ? 

**  James  Bagg,  cbairraan. 
**  I.  Saint,  secretary.". 

««  Herefordy  May  12th,  1794. 
"  Sir ; — I  have  repeatedly  seen  your  name 
in  the  newspapers,  as  secretary  to  a  certain 
institution  called  the  London  -Corresponding 
Society.  But  from  my  inquiries  in  the  coun- 
try, 1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  society,  jior  the* 
precise  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  esta- 
blished. If  their  design  is  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  the  community,  I  really  think' 
it  laudable  and  seasonable,  and  should  be  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  their  information.  I  have 
therefore  troubled  you  with  this  letter,  re- 
questing some  account  of  the  rules  of  the 
society,  the  object  they  have  in  view,  and  the 
means  they  pursue  to  obtain  it.  Any  infor- 
mation of  this  sort  would  be  extreinely  grati- 
fying tOj  eir,  yoiur  most  humble  servant, 

^  Joseph  Powell. 
"  Address  to  Joseph  Powell,  surveyor ;  ta 
be  left  at  the  Sun  Tavern,  Hereford. 

•*  Mr.  Hardy,  No.  9,  Piccadilly,  London. 

"Postpaid." 

**  Fellow  Citiaen ;— In  answer  to  your  letter 
dated  the  12th  ult.  I  am  desired  to  inform* 
you,  the  London  Corresponding  Society  have 
m  view  not  only  the  glorious  design  of  in- 
creasing the  knowledge  of  the  community,  but 
of  redressing  their  grievances.  This  they 
hope  to  do  by  straining  every  nerve  in  union 
with  other  societies  already  established,  and 
establishing,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
procure  universal  smrage  and  annual  j)arlia-' 
mentSf  as  the  only  Hkely  means  to  annihilate 
the  present  most  abominable  system  of  cor^ 
ruption,  and  to  stop  the  rapid  advances  of 
despoiism^a  monster  whose  nideous  features* 
need  onlv  be  exposed  to  render  it  an  object  06 
universal  terror  and  detestation,  but  whose 
gaudy  trappings  have  too  long  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  our  countrymen. 

"  To  expose  vice,  to  paint  virtue  in  its  true 
colours,  to  acquaint  our  fellow  citizens  with 
their  dearest  rights,  the  rights  of  man ;  and, 
by  a  brotherly  union,  give  them  aii  opportu- 
nity of  demanding  those  rights,  are  the  ^  meant^ 
we  use ;  and  we  doubt  not,  but  in  exerting 
those  means,  we  are  doing  our  duty  to  God 
and  our  country ;  for,  as  Pope  says, 
"  Jove  fixt  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
^  Made  man  a  8lave,tookhalf  his  worth  away.** 

"  We  invite  you,  and  your  fellow  citizeus,  to 
join  with  us  in  the  same  glorious  cause.  From 
us  you  faiay  depend  on  every  information  and. 
assistance ;  the  mode  of  obtaining  which,  yoa. 
Vrill  shortly  levn  by  a  circular  letter. 

<<  X.  Ua&oYj  secretaiy. 
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'"*♦  Herewith  you  receive  a  few  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  last  general  meeting.'' 
(Indorsed)  "  Copy  of  answer  to  Hereford/ 

Mr.  Garrovf. — I  now  propose  to  read  a  letter 
from  a  society  at  Sheffield,  addressed  to  the 
prisoner;  it  does  not  appeal*  that  any  part  of  it 
IS  in  his  hand-writing ;  it  is  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  Thelwall,  who,  as  your  lordship  re- 
coUectSy  appesirs  to  have  been  in  some  in- 
stances an  agent  of  tbat  London  CorrespozM^ 
ine  Society  of  which  Hardy  was  secretaiV. 

Mr.  Erikine.  The  principle  upon  whicn  the 
last  piece  of  evidence  was  admitted  was  vei^ 
distinctly  stated  by  your  lordships,  tbat  it 
might  be  evidence  to  show  a  conspiracy  so 
called,  yet  would  not  go  to  affect  the  prisoner^ 
unless  It  could  be  brought  home  to  him.  The 
only  remark  I  nia]^e  upon  this  is^  how  does  it 
appear  to  be  .the  ^me  Sheffield  Society  with 
which  this  society  was  in  correspondence? 
Is  it  written  in  the  same  hand-writing/  Does 
k  profess  to  be  written  by  the  same  person 
who  before  corresponded  with  the  prisoner? 
.  Mr  Garrow,  We  do  not  state  this  is  the 
Sheffield  society  with  which  they  corre- 
sponded ;  I  state  it  to  be  from  a  society  at 
3neffield,  with  which  town  they  were  in  cor- 
respondence, dgned  b^  a  person  purporting 
to  be  a  secretary ;  but  if  my  friends  object  to 
it,  we  will  not  trouble  them  to  iirgue  it. 

Mr.  Erskine, — I  certainly  do  ooject  to  it. 
•  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.-^l  think  this  let- 
ter  is  iq  a  different  situiition  ffom  the  other. 
It  b  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  one  of 
these  societies ;  it  is  addressed  to  the  prisoner, 
and  it  is  found  in  the  hands  of  a  person  affect- 
ed by  the  evidence,  at  least  to  involve  him  ill 
this  conspiracy. 

i/it.  William  Tim  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr^ 
Garrow, 

Are  you  one  of  his  majesty's  messengers  ? 
*— Yes. 

Did  you  seize  any  papers  at  the  house  of 
Tbelwall  ?^6ome  &w  that  were  on  his  per- 
ton. 

Yon  put  your  name  on  those  that  you  sei^ 
ed?~.Idid. 

Is  this  one  you  found  upon  Thelwall  ?— Itis. 

[The  letter  read.] 

^  Sh^ld,  May  llM,  1794. 
^  Friend  <md  Fellow  Citicea;— The  friends 
df  peace  and  reform  in  Halifax,  ha^idg  held  a 
general  public  meeting  in  the  open  air,  on 
Monday,  April  31st,  17M,  at  which  were 
many  friendn  from  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Hud- 
dersDcid,  Bradford,  and  the  adjacent  neigh- 
iKHirhood,  the  friends  of  freedom  after  the 
meeting  agreed  to  hold  a  general  meeting  of 
delegates  at  Bristol,  in  order  to  consider  on 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  them,  prepa* 
ratory  to  a  general  convention,  after  which 
fimr  woi-lhy  fnend,  citizen  ,  of  Halifax^ 

t^mg  ordered  to  Sheffield,  to  get  the  pro* 
mfmp  of  tte  Wbtxag  prinjted,  «nd  po^m^i 
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with  Us  won  the  subject,  they  were 

by  us  to  defer  at  present  the  meetiBg  of  i]ele* 
gates  until  fiirther  information  fiom  you  oe 
tiiat  subjea;  I  was,  therefore,  ordered  at  our 
last  committee  meetinc^  to  write  to  vou,  re* 
questing  the  favour  6?  as  early  inteUigence 
as  possible  on  that  important  bysvieea.  We 
are  not  in  the  least  intimidated  to  Sheffield, 
as  we  can  call  and  hold  a  public  meeting 
whenever  circumsjtances  render  the  same  ne> 
cessary:  besides  in  the  house  where  I  re- 
side, we  have  a  large  oonmiodione  roomi 
where  the  society  can  peaceably  meet  in  rota- 
jtiem. — ^By  order  of  Uie  committee, 

^  William  BROomiEaD,  secrelaiy.*' 

Mr.  1Ft//ta9i&^^  again  called. 

Mr.  O^rroop.— Was  this  paper  fouod  in  tb^ 
possesion  of  Mr.  6kirviiig.^Yes^ 

{The  paper  read.] 

^  The  delegation  from  Glasfgow  taoveSp  that 
the  convention  take  into  their  consideration 
the  natnm  and  extent  of  a  resolotion  adopted 
by  theh  constituents,  and  by  most  of  the  other 
societies  in  ScoUand,  and  afterwards  ratified 
and  approved  of  at  the  general  cooveotioit 
held  at  Edinburgh,  in  December,  1792;  the 
im|K>rt  of  which  was,  that  if  my  member  of 
their  society,  associated  fer  the  purpoee  ot 
obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform,  abould^ 
while  ia  the  legal  prosecution  of  that  object 
be  oppressed  or  persecuted  by  the  arm  of 
power,  they  should  not  only  meet  with  tlm 
assistance  of  the  society  to  which  tb^  beloi^ 
but  also  with  the  united  efforts  of  al)  their  hnm 
thren  in  Scotland. 

**  Since  the  above  period^  however,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  sereral  of  our  membera  have 
been  persecuted,  and  tbat  in  a  most  wantoa 
manner;  and  toe  above  resolution  (which  if 
duly  put  ip  force,  would,  we  humbly  ap|Mre* 
bend,  haire  the  happy  effiBCjt  of  emboldenioA 
those  who  have  already  come  forward,  and  c^ 
encouraging  others  who  have  not  yet  taken 
any  active  part  to  unite  their  effi»rta  iu  the 
general  cause)  has  never  yet  beeo  attended  to. 

^  We  therefore  humbly  move,  that  the  eoD* 
vention  take  into  consideration  the  above  pax* 
ticulars,  and  consider  what  meestves  majf  be 
most  conducive  towards  the  performance  of 
the  obligation  we  lye  under,  in  consequence 
of  that  resolution,  and  thereby  show  to  the 
world,  that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  those  who 
have  already  suffered,  or  may  in  future  sufler^ 
in  their  country's  ceuse. — By  order  of  the  de» 
legation,  Joav  Gjatly; 

f*  Edinburgh  October  SOth,  1793."* 

Mr.  Edpar4  LauMun  again  called. 

Mr.  Gamm, — ^Where  did  you  find  this 
peper.?— In  Mr.  Hardy's  bouse. 

{The  paper  read.] 
**  ^ ;— Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  ad* 
dressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Society  Ibr 
{::c^n8titiitini»dilnfam^     WM  reed  tMbm 
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you  thw  njwIutiqM  oo  tbe  Mne.  I  haave  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  yourmoal  ob«dt^i  semuit^ 

<«8eentai7loth6 
^  Sodel^  for  ConfUkiitionri  fiiftfaMlM. 
4,  Tooks  Court, 
Jupe  19,  t79f.'' 

<>  At  a  meeUng  1^  Fnd^t  June  I5tb«  n9f  . 

^  Resohred ;— Thai  the  sMMlaiyJbe  deaued 
to  inform  the  secretary  of  tbe  XmoAofL  Cones- 
pondiDK  Society^  that  ihit  society  jDeceiye  their 
profKiell  with  pleasure,  aad  are  willjgcig  to  ad- 
mit such  six  of  tbe  members  whom  tbey  shall 
nominate,  to  be  associate  members  of  this 
eociety. 

<'  By  direction,  of  tbe  sodetv  you  wiD  re« 
ceiiiKe  SOOprix^ted  Eesolyes  on  the  late  |vud«^ 
mation. 

**^  Xxwkdon  CoDatitutional  Society.^ 

Addressed  ^  BCr.  Har^.'' 

Indorsed  ^  Received  June  19,  J79S,  with 
800  copies  pf  their  Resolutions  on  the  pmclar 
mation. 

^*  And  acQuaiBtiDg  iia  thuy  would  admit  six 
el*  our  memoers.'' 

[A  paper  shoM  q  to  Alexander  Grant,  which 
he  said  ne  believed  to  be  the  Prisoner's  hand- 
xvritingj 

Mr.  &aFr«v.— Tbie  seems  the  beginning  of 
the  connexion  of  the  two  societies. 

frke  letter  Mad.} 

**  Sir;— In  the  name  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  I  have  to  return  thanks  to 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information^  for 
their  present  of '^UO  copies  of  their  Resolutbns, 
respecting  the  icing's  proclamation ;  as  also 
for  the  SCO  copies  of  Mr.  Paine's  Letter,  &£. 
Likewise  Mr.  Paine's  Letter  to  Mr.  secretary 
Dundas ;  by  care,  in  the  distribution  of  them, 
those  600  papers  shall  be  seen  by  as  many 
thoasand  persons. 

^  We  find  ourselves  highly  favoured  by 
your  readiness,  to  adroit  six  ot  our  members 
amon^  you.  I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you 
the  following  six  names,  as  the  persons  cho- 
sen by  our  society  for  that  honourable  pur- 
pose; our  sense  of  the  favour  so  conferred, 
will  be  best  expressed  by  their  close  attend- 
ance at  your  instructive  meetings,  and  *  con- 
stant endeavours  to  forward  the  so  beneficial 
and  so  much  wanted  reform  of  parliamentary 
representation.  I  am,  sir,  with  great  respec^ 
your  veiy  himible  servant, 

*♦  Thohas  Habdt,  secretary. 
«July6tb,  UM. 
"Mr.  D.Adams.'' 

''The  six  persons  chosen  were  Mr.  Hardy, 
Mr.  Margaret,  Mr.  Richter,  Mr.  Littlejohn, 
Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Gow/' 

Mr.  J>imie/  Aim  swoniw— Examined  by  Mr. 
Botoer, 

I  think  youurere  some  time  secretary  to  the 
Cpnstitutiodd  Society  ?— Yes. 
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Were  these  tbe  books  In  whieh  their  )ero- 
ceedings  for  some  time  were  entered  ?-— Yes. 

Are  the  entries  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  regularly  made  in  theae  books  f-^ 
Yes. 

{The  following  proceedings  were  read  from 
one  of  the  books.] 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Crown  and  Aj^ 
ehoj  tavern.  Strand,  Friday,  July  ISth,  179$. 

*'  PaxaEVT, 
^  Mr.  John  Martin  in  the  chair. 

^  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  F^ost,  Mr.  Boonev,  Mf. 
Paine,  Dr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Sharpe, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Dr.  Kentish,  Mr.  Sturch,  Mr. 
Constable,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  Rimine- 
ton,  captain  Harwood,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Bush, 
junior,  Mr.  Cboppin,  Mr.  Bakewell,  Mr, 
Bind,  lord  Sempili,  Mr.  Jennines,  Mr.  Bal- 
nanno,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  J. 
Wtfliams,  Mr.  Chatfield. 
^  The  following  six  gentlemen  recommend* 

edbythe  London  Corresponding  Society,  to 

be  associate  members  of  this  society,  were 

unanimously  elected." 
**  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Margaret,  Mr.  Richter, 

Mr.  Littlejohn,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Cow. 

*^  At  a  meeting  of  the  society  for  Constitn- 
tional  Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  July  30th, 
1798. 

"  Pkxseiit, 

*'  Mr.  Frost  in  the  chair, 
"  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  lord  Sempili,  Dr.  Edwards, 
Mr.  Bonncy,  Mr.  W.  Sharpe,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  Choppin,  Mr. 
Bailey,  col.  Keating,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Sturch, 
Mr.  Bahnanno,  Mr.Aspinal,Mr.Bush,iun. 
Mr.  Gow,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  John  Martin,  capt.  Perry^  rev, 
Dff.  Towers. 

^  The  committee  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  Mr.  Paine's  letter^  reported  that 
they  think  it  will  not  be  advisable  for  the 
society  to  undertake  the  trust. 

'<  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  he 
now  dissolved. 

**  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  of  the  manner  in  which  the  society 
shall  communicate  to  Mr.  Paine  their  deter- 
mination concerning  his  offer  of  1,000/.,  in 
trust,  to  be  applied  as  the  society  shall  think 
proper. 

^  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  con* 
sist  of  Mr.  Bush,  rev.  Dr.  Towers,  capt.  Perry, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  lord  Sempili,  Mr.  M.  Bush, 
Mr.  W.  Sharpe.  Mr.  Choppin,  and  Mr.  Bal- 
manno;  and  tnat  the  said  committee  meet 
at  six  o'clock,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tap 
vem." 

Mr.  Bower.— These  books  were  among  the 
papers  that  were  seized  at  your  house  by  the 
messenger  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  these  books  open  to  t)ie  inspection  ef 
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th$  society  wh^n  the  sodety  were  sitting  f— 
They  were  on  the  table. 

Open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members? — 
If  they  thought  proper. 

Were  they  ever  read? — ^The  minutes  of  the 
former  meeting  were  generally  read  the  first 
thing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  next. 

pThe  following  entry  was  read  from  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information.] 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern.  Strand;  Friday, 
July  87, 1792, 

PRESENT 

,  Mr.  Choppin  in  the  chair, 

«  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  M.  Bush,  Mr. 

Sturch,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  G.  Williams, 

capt.  Harwood,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Gow,  capt. 

Perry,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Geddes,  Mr.  As- 

pinal,   Mr.  Gerard,  Mr.   Littlejohn,  Mr. 

kutt,  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  John 

Martin,  lord  Sempill. 

"The  committee  appointed  to  take  Mr. 
Paine's  letter  of  the  4th  instant  into  conside- 
ration, and  to  consider  of  the  mauner  in  which 
the  society  shall  communicate  to  Mf .  Paine 
iheir  determination  concerning  his  offer  of 
1,000/.  in  trust,  to  be  applied  as  this  society 
shall  think  nroper,  reported  that  they  bad 
met  on  Monaay  last,  when  they  came  to  the 
following  resolutions : — 

*<  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Paine  be  respectfully  de- 
clined. 

«  Resolved.  That  the  following  letter  be 
recommended  by  this  committee,  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  society  to  Mr.  Paine  : 

^  Sir ; — I  am  directed  by  the  Society  for 
CoRsUtutional  Information,  to  return  you 
their  sincere  thanks  lor  the  honour  you  luive 
done  them,  in  requesting  them  to  become 
trustees  of  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  profits  of 
the  sale  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  leavios  it 
to  them  to  apply  it  to  such  purposes  as  tney 
should  judge  proper.  They  have  a  just  sense 
of  the  confidence  that  you  have  placed,  in 
them,  and  of  the  generosity  and  disinterested- 
jiess  of  your  offer,  but  they  cannot  think  that 
it  is  an  offer  thev  should  accept.  The  emi- 
jxgnt  services  which  have  been  rendered  to 
the  public  by  your  invaluable  writings,  have 
never  yet  met  with  an  adequate  reward,  and 
the^  think  that  it  would  be  an  extreme  in- 
justice to  deprive  you  of  any  benefits  which 
might  be  derived  from  their  sale ;  for  it  is  but 
reasonable,  that  those  who  are  possessed  of 
literary  talents,  and  who  employ  them  to 
procnote  the  happiness  of  the  community  to 
\  which  they  belong,  and  to  mankind  at  large, 
should  receive  those  advantages  which  may 
be  obtained  hy  their  writings,  and  which  may 
be  enjoyed  with  integrity  anid  honour.  But 
though  the  society  decline  the  offer  which 
jrou  AavjB.  been  jdeaai^d  to  majke  them,  Ihey 


cannot  do  it,  withoiity^at  the  tame  time,  coiw. 
gratulating  you  upon  theconsciousnesa  which 
you  roust  possess  of  having  contributed,  by 
your  writing,  to  the  illumination  of  so  many 
millions  of  human  bein^,  in  this  cotmtiy, 
America,  aafl  in  other  nations,  on  sul^ects  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  univ^r^d  fcee-^ 
dom  and  happiness  of  mankind.  I  am,  with 
great  esteejn,  sic,  your  most  obedient  servant^ 

**  D.  A.  secretary. 
"  To  Mr.  'J7uma$  Paine:^ 

**  Resolved,  That  the  said  letter  be  signed 
by  the  secretary,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Paine. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  wait  on  Mr. 
Paine,  to  be  informed  by  him,  whether  it  be 
agreeable  to  him,  that  the  two  resolutions  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  take  Mr.  Paine*S 
letter  of  the  4th  of  July  into  consideration, 
together  with  the  answer  of  the  society,  be 

Sublished  in  the  papers,  and  that  if  Mr.  Paine 
oes  not  disapprove  its  publication,  that  it  be 
forthwith  pubhshed.  in  aifferent  papers. 

f  Adjourned  to  the  last  Friday  in  Sep* 
tember." 

Mr.  Bower, — I  shall  now  call  the  bookseller 
who  published  Mr.  Paioe*s  book. 

Jeremiah  Samuel  Jordan  sworn. — Examined  b  j 
Mr.  Bower. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  ? — Yes. 
.  Do  you  knowf  his  haod-writing  i — I  think 
I  do.  .1 

Look  at  that  letter ;  do  you  believe  that  to 
be  his  hand-writing  P*-*-To  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection this  is  Bke  his  writing;  I  never 
saw  him  write. 

Have  you  corresponded  with  him  ? — I  have 
received  notes  from  him. 

And  answered  them  ?— No. 

How  do  yuu  know  the  notes  came  ironi 
him?  has  he  afterwards  told  you  that  they 
were  his  notes?— Because  I  delivered  things 
according  to  his  order,  therefore  Siippused 
them  to  come  from  him;  but  I  never  saw 
him  write,  so  as  to  take  particular  notice. 

Have  you  ever  talked  with  him  about  those 
notes,  or  of  things  that  were  sent  in  conse* 
quence  ?-^I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Did  you  publish,  at  any  time,  for  Mr.  Paine, 
a  work,  intituled, "  Rights  of  Man?"— I  did. 

Look  at  this,  and  tell  us  whether  that  is 
the  book  that  you  published  ?--This  is  one  like 
them ;  whether  this  is  one  of  the  same  books 
I  cannot  tell ;  here  is  my  name  to  it,  ^Dd  it 
is  like  that  which  I  pubUshed. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  books 
that  you  published } — >  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  books  that  I  might  publish. 

Mr.  £riibtne.— Do  you  swear  to  that  book, 
that  it  is  one  you  published  ? — ^I  cannot  swear 
that  it  is ;  there  were  a  great  number  sold 
that  were  not  sold  by  me. 

Mr.  Bower. — Look  at  it,  and  see  whether 
It  is  one  of  the  books  you  published  ?<^It  it 
one  of  the  same  as  I  published  for  Mr.  Paiae. 

Is  it  like  the  book  you  publ]3b^  ? 
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.  Mr/ £ft^'ne.-^Is  that  the  Itook  or  not? 
If  that  is  not  the  book  I  object  to  it. 

Loid  Chief  Justice  JByre.-— -Who  printed  it? 
— >ir.  Chapman  printed .  part  of  it.  Of  the 
first  part  of  the  Rishts  of  Man,  Mr.  Chap- 
roan*  printed  the  voiole.  Thifr  ia  the  second 
part. 

Mr.  Bower. — ^I  thought  you  had  been  the 
printer? — ^No,  I  am  only  the  publisher. 

Mr.  WhUe.—The  man  is  dead  that  bousht 
it,  and  I  must  call  a  witness  to  prove  his 
hand-writing.  That  was  proved  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

Mr.  Bower, — I  have  the  record  of  a  con- 
viction, in  which  Paine  was  convicted:  thb 
witness  vras  examined  upon  his  oath  there, 
and  I  can  prove  what  he  swore  then,  which  I 
sobmit  will  be  evidence. 

Mr.  JErsitntf.^-That  was  the  king  against 
Mr.  Paine ;  this  is  the  king  against  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Garrow, — I  think  I  am  entitled^  at 
pesent,  to  read  this  as  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury ;  I  know  it  is  open  to  the  other  side  to 
show  that  this  is  not  the  Rights  of  Man  re- 
cognized by  this  society. — We  can  carry  it 
iartber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  —  The  rule  of 
evidence  requires  that  you  should  carry  it 
toher. 

Mr.  Bower. — Do  you  know  how  far  Mr. 
Chapman  printed?  —  I  believe  as  far  aa 
letter  U. 

Mr.  Bower, — I  wiU  now  read  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Constitutional  Society,  at  their 
next  meeting  on  the  28th  of  September. 

[The  proceedings  were  read.] 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tioaal  Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  38th  of  Sep- 
tember, 179S, 

"  Present, 

**  Mr.  William  Sharp  in  the  chair ; 

"  Mr.  J.  H;  Tooke,  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Bonncy,  Mr.  Merry,  Mr.  Jennings, 
Mr.  John  Martin,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Sturch, 
Mr.  Moore,  captain  Perry,  Mr.  Rickman, 
Mr.  Geddes,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Gow,  Mr. 
Margaret,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Balmanno. 

^  Read  the  following  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  London  Corresponding  Society:-* 

•  To  D.  Adams,  secretary  to  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information. 

**  Sir ;  —  The  London  Corresponding  So* 
dety  having  taken  the  resolution  of  transmit- 

a;  to  the  French  National  Convention,  an 
ress,  signed  by  all  the  members,  or  by 
the  different  delegates  (each  stating  for  how 
nany  members  he  .signs),  to  assure  that  suf- 
fering nation,  that  we  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  misfortunes;  that  we  view  their  ex- 

*  See  his  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Paine,  aiU^^  Vol.  82,  p.  400. 


ertions  with  admiration ;  that  we  wish  to  give 
them  all  such  countenance  and  support  aa 
individuals,  unsupported  andoppressea  thenw 
selves,  can  afford  ;  and  that  should  those  in 
power  here— dare  (in  violation  of  the  nation's 
pledged  faith  of  neutrality,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  well-known  sentiments  of  the  people 
at  large)  to  join  the  German  band  of  despots, 
united  against  liberty,  we  disclaim  all  concur^ 
rence  therein;  ana  will,  to  a  man,  exert 
every  justifiable,  means  for  counteracting  their 
machinations  against  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 

'*  I  am  ordered  by  the  committee  to  ac- 
quaint tlie  Society  lor  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation therewith,  in  order  to  be  favoured 
with  their  opinion  thereon,  and  in  hopes 
that,  if  they  approve  the  idea,  and  recommend 
its  adoption  to  the  different  societies,  the 
publication  of  such  a  respectable  number  of. 
real  names  will  peatly  check  the  hostile 
measures  which  might  otherwise  be  put  in 
execution.  I  am,  with  great  respect,  dear 
sir,  your  very  humble  servant. 

(Signed)        ''  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary. 

«  London, Sept.  2t,  1792,— No.  9,  Piccadilly, 
near  the  top  of  the  Hayraarket^ 

^  Resolved,  that  the  secretary  express  the 
thanks  of  the  society  to  the  London  Corres-' 
ponding  Society  for  their  comnnunication,  and 
acquaint  them  this  society  do  very  highly 
approve  of  their  intention. 

«  Ordered,  That  the  said  letter  be  read  at 
the  next  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering of  publishing  the  same. 

**  Read  a  letter  trom  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  enclosing  a  printed  address 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.'' 

Mr.  Bower. — ^There  is  in  the  meeting  of 
the  6th,  a  confirmation  of  these  minutes. 

Mr.  Garrow. — I  shall  now  produce  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  cheap  editions  of  Paine's  Rights 
of  Man,  and  Mr.  Paine^s  Letter  to  the  People 
of  France,  both  found  in  possession  of  the 
prisoner. 

Mr.  Edward  Lauzun  again  called. 

Mr.  Garrow. — Is  that  one  of  the  papers  you 
found  at  the  prisoner's  house  ?— Yes ;  there 
is  my  name  to  it. 

Did  you  find  the  other  there? — ^Yes, 

Mr.  ,£rikine,^l8  your  lordship  of  opinion 
that  any  printed  book  which  .is  'found  m  the 
possession  of  the  prisoner  is  to  be  read. 

liord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— It  is  evidence  ie 
be  left  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Garrow.  —We  do  not  interrupt  the 
course  of  proceedings  by  reading  the  passages 
out  of  Paine^s  book ;  at  present  we  wiU  go  on 
with  other  evidence.  ^ 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £)rre.-~When  are  we 
to  take  up  that?  If  we*  are  ever  to  have  it, 
we  may  as  well  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Garrow. — Then  we  will  read  Mr. 
Paine's  Letter  to  the  people  of  France. 
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[It  was  read.] 

Letter  of  Thomas  Paine,  fa  the  People  of 
France.  Published  and  distrilMted  gratis 
bj  the  London  Correspondbg  Society. 

»  Pm'is,  September  25^ 
**  (First  Year  of  the  Republic.) 
^<  Fellow  CitiBens; — I  receive,  with  teS^o* 
tSonate  craititiide,  the  honour  which  the  late 
Nationiu  Assembly  has  conferred  upon  me, 
by  adopting  me  a  citizen  of  France ;  and  the 
additional  honour  of  beine  elected  by  my 
feUow-citizeos  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. Happily  impressed,  as  £  am,  by 
those  testimonies  of  respect  shown  towards 
|ne  as  an  individual,  I  feel  my  felicity  in- 
creased by  seeing  the  barrier  broken  down 
that  divided  patriotism  by  spots  of  earth,  and 
limited  dtizenship  to  the  soil,  like  vegetation. 

**  Had  those  honours  been  conferred  in  an 
hour  of  national  tranquillity,  they  would 
bave  afforded  no  other  means  of  showing  my 
afiection,  than  to  have  accepted  and  enjoyed 
them ;  but  they  oome  accompanied  with  cir- 
cumstances that  give  me  the  honourable  op- 
p6rtunity  of  commencing  my  citizenship  m 
the  stormy  hour  of  difficulties.  I  come  not 
to  ei^oy  repose.  Convinced  that  the  cause 
of  France  is  the  cause  of  all  mankind, 
and  that  as  liberty  cannot  be  purchased  by  a 
wish^  I  gladly  share  with  you  the  dangers 
and  honours  necessary  to  success. 

^'  £  am  well  aware  that  the  moment  of  any 

ri  chan|e,such  as  that  acoompli»hed  on 
10th  of  August,  is  unavoidably  the  mo- 
ment of  terror  and  confusion.  The  mind, 
highly  agiuted  by  hope,  suspicion,  and  ap- 
prehension, contmues  without  rest  till  the 
change  be  acoomplished.  But  let  us  now 
look  calmly  and  confidently  forward,  and  suc- 
cess is  certun.  It  is  no  longer  the  paltry 
cause  of  kings,  or  of  this,  or  of  that  indivi- 
dual, that  calls  France  and  her  armies  into 
action.  It  is  the  great  cause  of  all.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  a  new  sra,  that  shall  blot  des- 
potism from  the  earth,  and  fix,  on  the  lasting 
principles  of  peace  aod  citizenship,  the  great 
republic  of  man. 

<<  Xtiias  been  ray  fate  to  have  boroea  share 
in  the  commencement  and  complete  estar- 
blishment  of  one  revolution  (I  meafi  the  revo- 
lution of  America).  The  success  and  events 
of  that  revolution  areeacourasing  to  us.    The 

Cperity  and  happiness  &t  iiave  since 
ed  to  that  country,  have  amply  rewarded 
her  for  all  the  hardships  she  endured,  and  for 
all  the  dangers  she  encountered. 

^  The  pnnciples  on  which  that  revohitien 
bmto,  ^ve  extended  themselves  to  Europe ; 
and  an  ovtf^nding  Providence  is  regeneratmg 
the  Old  World  by  the  principles  or  the  New. 
The  distance  of  America  mm  all  the  other 
jitfts  of  the  globe,  did  not  admit  of  her  carry- 
ing those  Brinciples  beyond  her  own  sttnation. 
It  is  to  the  peculiar  honour  of  France,  that 
shenowTaiaebthe  siHidwd  of  liberty  4iNr  all 
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nations;  and  in  fighting  lier  own   battles, 
contends  for  the  ri^^hts  of  all  aoAakind. 

''  The  same  spirit  of  fortitude  that  insured 
success  to  America,  will  insure  it  to  France, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  conauer  a  nation  deter- 
mined to  be  free !  The  milltuy  circumstances' 
that  now  unite  themselves  to  France,  are  such 
as  the  despots  of  the  earth  know  nothine  of,- 
and  can*  form  no  calculation  upon  Tney 
know  not  what  it  is  to  figbK  against  a  nation. 
They  have  only  been  accustSoraed  to  make  waf 
upon  each  other,  and  they  know  fiom  syateoif 
and  practice,  how  to  calculate  the  probable 
success  of  despot  against  des|>ot;  and  here' 
their  Jaiowledge  and  their  experience  enda. 

^^  But  in  a  contest  like  the  present,  a  new 
and  boundless  variety  of  ciroumstanoes  ariaev 
that  deranges  all  such  eoslomaiy  caiculatiosis. 
When  a  whole  nation  actb  as  an  army,  the 
despoC  kiiowa  not  the  extlent  of  the  power 
against^  which  he  contends.  New  armies  rise 
against  him  with  the  necessity  oftheraonient. 
It  is  then  that  the  difficulties  of  ao-inviuiing 
enemy  multiply,  as  in  the  former  case  they 
diminished ;  and  he  finds  them  aC  their  heigm 
when  he  expected  them  to  endt. 

'<  The  only  war  that  has  any  similarity  of 
circumstances  with  the  present,  is  the  late 
revolution-war  in  America:  On  her  part,  aa 
it  now  is  in  France,  it  was  a  war  of  the  whole 
nation.— There  it  was  that  the  enemy,  by  be* 
ginning  to  conquer,  put  himself  in  a  condilioa 
of  being  conquered.  His  first  victories  pre- 
pared him  for  defeat.  He  advanced  till  he 
could  not  retpcat,  and  found  himaelf  in  thn 
midst  of  a  nation  of  armies. 

<^  Were  it  now  to  be  proposed  to  the  Aua- 
trians  and  Prussians  to  escort  them  into  the 
middle  of  France,  and  there  leave  them  l» 
make  the  most  of  such  a  situation,  they 
would  see  too  much  into  the  danger  CKf  it  In 
accept  the  ofier,  and  the  same  dangers  would 
attend  them  conid  they  arrive  there  by  any 
other  means.  Where  then  is  the  military 
policy  of  their  attempting  to  obtain  by  fcwee^ 
that  which  they  would  refuse  by  choice?  Su* 
to  reason  with  despots  is  throwing  reason 
away.  The  best  of  argunients  is  a  vigorous 
preparation. 

'*  Man  is  ever  a  stranger  to  the  waya  by 
which  Providence  regulates  the  order  of 
things.  The  interference  of  foreign  deapots 
may  serve  to  introduce  into  their  own  enslavnd 
countries  the  principles  they  come  to  oppoan« 
Liberty  and  equality  are  blessings  toe  great  to> 
be  the  inheritance  of  Frauce  alone.  It  is  ho* 
nour  to  her  to  be  their  first  champion ;  and 
she  may  now  say  to  her  enemies,  with  n 
mijghQf  voice,  ^O!  ye.Austrians,  ye  Prua* 
'sians!  ye  who  now  turn  your  bayonets 
« against  us;  it  is  for  all  Europe ;  it  ia  te  nil 
*  mankind,  and  not  for  France  alone,  that  rim 
'  raises  the  standard  of  liberfy  and  Equality.* 
^The  public  cause  has  hitherto  syArad 
Iran  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  cna* 
stilution  of  the  former  Constituent  AsaemblT, 
Those  cgotnuiictioai  bave  served  to  dindn 
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th«  opiniims  of  individuals  at  borne,  and  to 
^bscure  the  great  principles  of  the  revolution 
in  other  countries.  But  when  those  contra* 
dictions  shall  be  removed,  and  the  constitu* 
lion  be  made  conformable  to  the  declaration 
pf  riffhts ;  when  the  bagatelles  of  monarphy, 
royalty,  regencvi  and  hereditary  succession, 
shall  be  exposed^  with  all  their  absurdities^  a 
9ew  ray  of  light  will  be  thrown  over  the 
world,  and  the  revolution  will  derive  new 
strength  by  being  universally  understood. 

**  Ihe  scene  that  now  opens  itself  to  France 
extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own 
dominions.  Every  nation  is  becoming  her 
colleague,  and  every  court  is  become  her 
enemy.  It  is  now  the  cause  of  all  nations 
against  the  cause  of  all  courts.  The  terror 
that  despotism  felt,  clandestinely  begot  a  con- 
federation of  despots ;  and  their  attack  upon 
France  was  produced  b^  their  fears  at  home. 

'*  In  entering  on  this  great  scene,  greater 
than  any  nation  has  yet  ^n  called  to  act  in, 
l^t  us  say  to  the  agitated  mind,  be  calm.  Let 
us  punish  by  instructing,  rather  than  by  re- 
yenge.  Let  us  begin  the  new  sra  by  a  great- 
ness  of  friendship,  and  hail  the  approach  of 
union  and  success.    Your  fellow  citizen, 

«  Thomas  Paine." 

l%m(u  Chapman  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Garrow, 

What  are  you  by  business?— A  bodcseller. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  at  any  time  print  any  book  for  him? 
— I  diii. 

What  was  it?— A  work  intituled  Rights  of 
Man. 

Did  you  print  one  or  two  parts  of  that 
work  ? — ^I  pnnted  the  first  part  and  part  of  the 
second. 

Was  it  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  part 
as  you  call  it,  or  the  latter  parti— The  earlier 
part. 

You  did  not  fini^  it  ? — ^I  did  not 

Look  at  these  two  books,  and  tell  me  whe- 
ther you  believe  these  to  be  copies  printed  by 
you  ?*r-I  printed  the  first  part  entirely. 

Uow  far  did  you  proceed  in  printing  the 
second  part  ?— I  think  I  printed  as  far  as  letter 
IK,  ^at  is,  I  finished  what  we  call  the  letter 
or  signature  of  sheet  I,  which  includes  the 
138th  page;  the  larger  edition,  I  had  the 
copy  of  umost  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
part,  and  my  people  had  composed  it,  or  set 
It  up  in  the  type,  but  I  did  not  conclude  it 

What  did  you  do  with  that  part  you  did  not 
finish  ? — Returned  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Paine  by  a  servant  of  mine. 

AAer  the  book  was  completed,  did  you  ever 
converse  with  Mr.  Paine  about  it?— I  do  not 
think  I  saw  Mr.  Paine  upon  the  business  after 
the  work  was  quite  finished. 

[The  following  passages  were  read  firom 
the  first  part  of  the  ^*  Ri^ts  of  Man.*'] 

(Page  STp  8vo.  and  pag^  illy  t2a»  editions.) 
VOL.  XXIV. 


A.  D.  im.  t^9B 

— ^<  Can  then  Mr.  Burke  produce  the  Ri^lish 
constitution?  If  he  cannot,  we  may  lairlv 
conclude,  that  though  ii  has  been  so  much 
talked  about,  no  such  thing  as  a  conalitutioB 
exists,  or  ever  did  exist,  and  consequently 
that  the  people  have  yet  a  constitution  to 
form." 

(Page  59,  8vo.  and  page  95,  19mo.  edi- 
tions.)— **  A  government  on  the  principles  on 
which  constitutional  governments  arismg  out 
of  society  are  established,  cannot  have  the 
risht  of  altering  itself.  If  it  had,  it  would  be 
arbitrary.  It  might  make  itself  what  it 
pleased;  and  wherever  such  a  right  is  set  up. 
It  shows  there  is  no  constilution.  The  act  by 
which  the  English  parliament  empowered 
itself  to  sit  seven  years,  shows  there  is  no 
constitution  in  England.  It  might,  by  the 
same  self-authority,  have  sat  anjr  greater 
number  of  years,  or  for  life.  The  Bill  which 
the  present  Mr.  Pitt  brought  into  parliament 
some  years  ago,  to  reform  parliament,  was  on 
the  same  erroneous  principle.  The  right  of 
reform  is  in  the  nation  in  its  original  charac* 
ter,  and  the  constitutional  method  would  be 
by  a  general  convention  elected  for  the  pur«> 
pose.  There  is,  moreover,  a  paradox  in  the 
idea  of  vitiated  bodies  reforming  themselves.** 

(Page  63,  8vo.  and  87,  13mo.  editkms.)-^ 
^'  Much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  French  con* 
stitution.  Conquestand  tyranny  transplanted 
themselves  with  William  the  Conqueror  from 
I^ormandy  into  England,  and  the  country  is 
yet  disfigured  with  Uie  marks.  May  then  the 
example  of  all  France  contribute  to  rc^ne- 
rate  tne  freedom  which  a  province  of  it  de* 
stroyed !" 

(Page  161,  8vo.  and  page  T4,  l«mo.  edi* 
tion8.>-^The  two  modes  of  government 
which  prevail  in  the  world,  are,  first,  govern- 
ment by  election  and  representation :  secondly, 
government  by  hereditary  succession.  The 
former  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
republic ;  the  latter  by  that  of  monarchy  and 
anstocracy. 

**  Those  two  distinct  and  opposite  forms, 
erect  themselves  on  the  two  distinct  and  op* 
posite  bases  of  reason  and  ignorance.-r-As  the 
exercise  of  government  requires  talents  and 
abilities,  and  as  talents  and  abilities  cannot 
have  hereditary  descent,  it  is  evident  that 
hereditary  succession  requires  a  belief  from 
man,  to  which  his  reason  cannot  subscribe, 
and  which  can  only  be  estabhshed  upon  his 
ignorance ;  and  the  more  ignorant  any  country 
is,  the  better  it  is  fitted  for  this  species  of 
government.*' 

(Page  165,  8vo.  and  page  76,  ISmo.  edi* 
tions.]^-"  From  the  revolutions  of  America 
and  France,  and  the  symptoms  that  ha/re 
appeared  in  other  countries,  it  is  evident  that 
the  opinion  of  the  world  is  changed  with 
respect  to  systems  of  government,  and  that 
revolutions  are  not  v^ithin  the  compass  of 
political  calculations.  The  progress  of  time 
and  circumstances,  which  men  assign  to  the 
accomplishment  of  great  changes,  is  too 
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mechanical  to  measure  the  force  of  the  mind, 
and  the  rapiclity  of  reflection,  by  which  revolu- 
tions are  generated :  all  the  old  governments 
have  received  a  shock  from  those  that  already 
appear,  and  which  were  once  more  improbable, 
ana  are  a  greater  subject  of  wonder,  than  a 
general  revolution  in  Europe  would  be  now. 

"  When  we  survey  the  wretched  condition 
of  man  under  the  monarchical  and  hereditary 
systems  of  government,  dragged  from  his 
home  by  one  power,  or  driven  by  another,  and 
•impoverished  by  taxes  more  than  by  enemies, 
it  becomes  evident  that  those  systems  are  bad, 
and  that  a  general  revolution  in  the  principle 
and  construction  of  governments  is  necessary. 

"  What  is  government  more  than  the  man- 
agement of  the  afiairs  of  a  nation  ?  It  is  not, 
and  from  its  nature  cannot  be,  the  property  of 
any  particular  man  or  family,  but  of  the 
ivhole  community,  at  whose  expense  it  is 
supported;  and  though  by  force  or  contrivance 
it  has  been  usurped  mto  an  inheritance,  the 
usurpation  cannot  alter  the  right  of  things. 
Soverei^ty,  as  a  matter  of  right,  appertains  to 
the  nation  only,  and  not  to  any  individual ; 
and  a  nation  has  at  all  times  an  inherent  in- 
defeasible right  to  abolish  any  form  of  govern- 
ment it  finds  inconvenient,  and  establish  such 
as  accords  with  its  interest,  disposition,  and 
happiness.  The  romantic  and  barbarous  dis- 
tinction of  men  into  kings  and  subjects,  tliough 
it  may  suit  the  condition  of  courtiers,  cannot 
that  ofcitizens;  and  is  exploded  by  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  governments  are  now 
founded.  Every  citizen  is  a  member  of  the 
sovereignty,  and,  as  such,  can  acknowledge  no 
personal  subjection;  and  his  obedience  can  be 
oi^y  to  the  mws. 

*'  When  men  think  of  what  government  is, 
they  must  necessarily  suppose  it  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  objects  and  matters  upon 
which  its  authority  is  to  be  exercised.  In  this 
view  of  government,  the  republican  system,  as 
established  bv  America  and  France,  operates 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  a  nation ;  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  interest  of  all  the 
parts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  centre,  which  the 
parts  by  representation  form:  but  the  old 
governments  are  on  a  construction  that  ex- 
cludes knowledge  as  well  as  happiness ;  go- 
vernment bymonksy  who  know  nothing  of 
the  world  beyond  the  walls  of  a  convent,  is  as 
consistent  as  government  by  kings. 

"  What  were  formerly  called  revolutions, 
were  little  more  than  a  change  of  persons,  or 
an  alteration  of  local  circumstances.  They 
rose  and  fell  like  things  of  course,  and  had 
nothing  in  their  existence  or  their  fate  that 
could  influence  beyond  the  spot  that  produced 
them.  But  what  we  now  see  in  the  world, 
firom  the  revolutions  of  America  and  France, 
is  a  renovation  of  the  natural  order  of  things, 
a  STStem  of  principles  as  universd  as  truth 
and  the  existence  of  man,  and  combining 
moral  with  political  happiness  and  nationsS 
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and  equal  in  respect  cf  their  rights.  Ciml 
distinctions^  therefore,  can  be  founded  only  on 
public  utility. 

**  2.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  and  imprescrip" 
tible  rights  of  man  ;  and  these  rights  are  liberty, 
property,  security,  and  resistance  of  oppression. 

*'  3.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  all 
sovereignty  ;  nor  can  any  individual,  or  any 
BODY  OF  MEN,  he  entitled  to  any  authority  which 
is  not  expressly  derived/rom  it  J' 

(Page  171,  8vo.  and  page  78,  12mo.  edi- 
tions.)-—** As  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive/ 
from  the  enlightened  state  of  mankmd,  that 
hereditary  governments  are  verging  to  their 
decline,  and  that  revolutions  on  the  broad 
basis  of  national  sovereignty,  and  government 
by  representation,  are  making  their  way  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  anti- 
cipate their  approach,  and  produce  revolutions 
by  reason  and  accommodation,  rather  than 
commit  them  to  the  issue  of  convulsions. 

**  From  what  we  now  see,  nothing  of  reform 
in  the  political  world  ought  to  be  held  impro- 
bable. It  is  an  age  of  revolutions,  in  vrhich 
every  thing  may  Kb  looked  for.  The  intrigue 
of  courts,  by  which  the  system  of  war  is  kepi 
up,  may  provoke  a  confederation  of  nations  to 
abolish  it:  and  an  European  congress,  to 
patronize  the  progress  of  free  government,  and 
promote  the  civilization  of  nations  with  each 
other,  is  an  event  nearer  in  probability,  than 
once  were  the  revolutions  and  aUianoe  of 
France  and  America.'' 

[The  following  passages  were  read  from  the 
Second  Part  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man."] 

(Page  21,  8vo.  edition.) — '*  All  hereditary 
government  is,  in  its  nature,  tyranny. — An 
heritable  crown,  or  an  heritable  throne,  or  by 
what  other  fanciful  name  such  things  niaj  be 
called,  have  no  other  significant  explaxuition 
than  that  mankind  are  heritable  property. 
To  inherit  a  government  is  to  inherit  tlie 
people,  as  if  they  were  flocks  and  herds." 

(Page  27,  8vo.  edition.) — "  How  irrational 
then  is  the  hereditary  system,  which  establishes 
channels  of  power,  in  company  with  which 
wisdom  refuses  to  flow. — By  continuing  this 
absurdity,  man  is  perpetually  in  contradiction 
with  himself;  he  accents,  for  a  king,  or  a  chief 
magistrate,  or  a  legislator,  a  person  whom  he 
would  not  elect  for  a  constable." 

(Page  47,  8vo.  edition.) — ^^  This  convention 
met  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  of  which 
General  Washington  was  elected  president. 
He  was  not,  at  that  time,  connected  with  any 
of  the  state  governments,  or  with  congress. 
He  delivered  up  his  commission  when  the 
war  ended,  and  since  then  had  lived  a  private 
citizen. 

''  The  convention  went  deeply  into  all  the 
subjects;  and  having,  after  a  variety  of  debate 
and  investigation,  agreed  among  themselves 
upon  the  several  parts  of  a  federal  constitution, 
the  next  question  was,  the  manner  of  giving  it 
authority  and  practioe. 
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<*  For  this  purpose  they  did  not,  like  a  cabal 
of  courtiers,  sena  for  a  Dutch  stadtholder,  or  a 
Gerxnan  elector ;  but  they  referred  the  whole 
matter  to  the  sense  and  interest  of  the  country. 

"  They  first  directed,  that  the  proposed 
constitution  should  be  published.  Secondly, 
that  each  state  should  elect  a  convention, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  into 
consideration,  and  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  it ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  approbation  and  ratifi- 
cation of  any  nine  states  stiould  be  given,  that 
those  states  should  proceed  to  the  election  of 
their  proportion  of  members  to  the  new  federal 
governinent,  and  that  the  operation  of  it 
should  then  begin,  and  the  former  federal 
govemmeht  cease." 

(Pa^e  52,  8vo.  edition.)—-**  The  history  of 
the  Edwards  and  the  Henries,  and  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Stuarts,  exhibits  as 
many  instances  of  tyranny  as  could  be  acted 
within  the  limits  to  which  the  nation  had 
restricted  it  The  Stuarts  endeavoured  to 
pass  those  limits,  and  their  fate  is  well  known. 
In  all  those  instances,  we  see  nothing  of  a 
constitution,  but  only  of  restrictions,  or  as- 
sumed power. 

*' After  this  another  William,  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  and  claiming  from  the 
same  origin,  gained  possession  ;  and,  of  the 
two  evil^  James  and  William,  the  nation  pre- 
ferred what  it  thought  the  least ;  since,  from 
circumstances,  it  must  take  one.  The  act, 
called  the  Bill  of  Rights,  comes  here  into 
view.  What  is  it  but  a  bargain,  which  the 
parts  of  the  government  made  with  each 
other,  to  divide  powers,  profits,  and  privileges : 
you  shall  have  so  much,  and  I. will  have  the 
rest;  and,  with  respect  to  the  nation,  it  said, 
for  your  share,  YOU  shall  have  the  right  of 
fidUifming,  This  being  the  case,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  isy  more  properly,  a  bill  of  wrongs,  and 
of  msult .  As  to  what  is  called  the  convention 
parliament,  it  was  a  thing  that  made  itself, 
and  then  made  the  authority  by  which  it 
acted.  A  few  persons  got  together,  and  called 
themselves  by  that  name.  Several  of  them 
had  never  been  elected^  and  none  of  them  for 
the  purpose. 

"  From  the  time  of  William  a  species  of 

f}vemment  arose,  issuing  out  of  this  coalition 
ill  of  Rights  ;  and  more  so,  since  the  corrup- 
tion introduced  at  the  Ilanover  succession,  by 
the  agency  of  Walpole;  that  can  be  described  ' 
by  no  other  name  than  a  despotic  lesislatiou. 
Though  tlie  parts  may  embarrass  each  other, 
the  whole  has  no  bounds ;  and  the  only  right 
it  acknowledges,  out  of  itself,  is  the  right  of 
petitioning.  Where  then  is  the  constitution, 
either  that  gives,  or  that  restrains  power  ? 

^  It  is  not  because  a  part  of  the  government 
is  elective,  that  makes  it  less  a  despotism,  if 
the  persons  so  elected  possess  afterward,  as  a 
psurliament,  unlimited  powers.  Election,  in 
this  case,  becomes  separated  from  representa- 
tion, and  the  candiaates  are  candidates  for 
despotism. 
"  I  cannot  believe  that  any  nation^  reason- 


ing on  its  own  rights,  would  have  thought  of 
calling  those  things  a  constitution^  if  the  cry 
of  constitution  had  not  been  set  up  by  the 
government." 

(Page  63,  8vo.  edition— a  note.)—"  *  With 
respect  to  the  two  houses  of  which  the  English 
parliament  is  composed,  they  appear  to  be 
effectually  influenced  into  one;  and,  as  a 
legislature,  to  have  no  temper  of  its  own. 
The  minister,  whoever  he  at  any  time  may  be, 
touches  it  as  with  an  opium  wand^  and  it 
sleeps  obedience.  [H^ 

"  But  if  we  look  at  the  distinct  abilities  of 
the  two  houses,  the  difference  will  appear  so 
great,  as  to  shew  the  inconsistency  of  placing 
power  where  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  the 
judgment  to  use  it.  Wretched  as  the  state  of 
representation  is  in  England,  it  is  manhood 
compared  with  what  is  called  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  so  little  is  this  nick-named  house 
regarded,  that  the  people  scarcely  inquire,  at 
any  time,  what  it  is  doing.  It  appears  also  to 
be  most  under  influence,  and  the  furthest 
removed  from  the  general  interest  of  the  na- 
tion. In  the  debate  on  engaging  in  the 
Russian  and  Turkish  war,  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  in  favour  of  it,  was  upwards  of 
ninety;  when  in  the  other  house,  which  is 
more  than  double  its  numbers,  ■  the  majority 
was  sixty-three." 

(Page  65,  8vo.  edition.) — "  But  in  whatever 
manner  the  separate  parts  of  a  constitution 
mav  he  arranged,  there  is  one  general  prin- 
ciple that  distinguishes  freedom  fiom  slavery, 
which  is,  that  all  hereditary  government  over 
a  people  is  to  them  a  species  off  slavery ^  and 
representative  government  isfreedom,\ 

(Page  107,  8vo.  edition.) — ^**  Having  thus 
glanced  at  some  of  the  defects  of  the  two 
nouses  of  parliament,  I  proceed  to  what  is 
called  the  crown,  upon  which  I  shall  be  very 
concise. 

"  It  signifies  a  nominal  office  of  a  million 
sterling  a  year,  the  business  of  which  consists 
in  receiving  the  money  .^Whether  the  person 
be  wise  or  foolish,  sane  or  insane,  a  native  or 
a  foreigner,  matters  not.  Every  ministry  acta 
upon  tne  same  idea  that  Mr.  Burke  writes  ; 
namely,  that  the  people  must  be  hood-winked, 
and  held  in  superstitious  ignorance  by  some 
bugbear  or  other;  and  what  is  called  the 
crown  answers  this  purpose,  and  therefore  it 
answers  all  the  purposes  to  be  expected  from 
it.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  other 
two  branches." 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^I  desire  the  preface  to  he 
read. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Read  the  dedica- 
tion first,  and  then  the  preface. 

Mr.  Erskine.—You  may  read  the  whole 
hook,  if  you  please. 

[The  Dedication  and  Preface  read.] 

«  To  M.  De  La  Fayette. 

"  After  an  acquaintance  of  nearly  fifteen 

years,  in  difficult  situations  in  America,  and 

various  consultations  in  Europe^  I  feel  a  plear 
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«ure  in  jnesentiiig  to  you  this  small  treatise, 
ingratitude  for  your  services  to  my  beloved 
America;,  and  as  a  testimony  of  my  esteem 
for  the  virtues,  public  and  private,  which  £ 
know  vou  to  possess. 

«  The  only  point  upon  which  I  could  ever 
discover  that  we  differed,  was  not  as  to  prin- 
ciples of  government,  but  as  to  time.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  equally  as  injurious 
to  good  principles  to  permit  them  to  linger,  as 
to  push  them  on  too  fast.  That  which  you 
suppose  accomplishable  in  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  I  may  believe  practicable  in  a  much 
shorter  period.  Mankmd,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  are  always  ripe  enough  to  understand 
their  true  interest,  provided  it  be  presented 
clearly  to  their  understanding,  and  that  in  a 
manner  not  to  create  suspicion  by  any  thing 
like  self-design,  nor  offend  by  assuming  too 
much.  Where  we  would  wish  to  reform  we 
must  not  reproach. 

**  When  the  American  revolution  was  esta- 
blishedy  I  felt  a  disposition  to  sit  serenely 
down  and  enjoy  the  calm.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me  that  any  object  could  afterwards  arise 
great  enough  to  make' me  quit  tranquillity, 
and  feel  as  I  had  felt  before.  But  when  prin- 
ciple, and  not  place,  is  the  energetic  cause  of 
action,  a  man,  I  find,  is  every  where  the  same. 

"  I  am  now  once  more  in  the  public  world; 
and  as  1  have  not  a  right  to  contemplate  on 
10  many  years  of  remaming  life  as  you  have, 
I  am  resolved  to  labour  as  fast  as  I  can ;  and 
as  I  am  anxious  for  your  aid  and  your  com- 
pany, I  wish  you  to  Imsten  your  principles  and 
overtake  me. 

"  If*  you  make  a  campaign  the  ensuing 
spring,  which  it  is  most  probable  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for,  I  will  come  and  join  you. 
Should  the  campaign  commence,  I  hope  it 
will  terminate  in  tne  extinction  of  German 
despotism,  and  in  establishing  the  freedom  of 
all  Germanv.  When  France  shall  be  sur- 
rounded with  revolutions,  she  will  be  in  peace 
and  safety,  and  her  taxes,  as  well  as  those  of 
Germany,  will  consequently  become  less. 
Your  sincere,  affectionate  friend, 

«  Thomas  Paine." 
<*  London,  Feb.  9,  ITM." 

*'  Preface. 

«  When  I  began  the  chapter  intituled  the 
*♦  Conclusion*^  m  the  former  part  of  the 
RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  published  last  ^ear,  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  extended  it  to  a 
greater  length;  but  in  casting  the  whole 
matter  in  my  mind  which  I  wished  to  add,  I 
I  found  that  I  must  either  make  the  work  too 
bulky,  or  contract  my  plan  too  much.  I 
therefore  brought  it  to  a  close  as  soon  as  the 
subject  would  admit,  and  reserved  what  I  had 
further  to  say  to  another  opportunity. 

"  SfeveraJ  other  reasons  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this  determination.  I  wished  to  know 
the  manner  in  which  a  work,  written  in  a 
sUrle  of  thinking  and  expression  different  to 
wat  had  been  customary  in  England,  would 
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be  received  befbre  I  ventured  &rtber.  A 
great  field  was  opening  to  the  view  of  man- 
kind by  means  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Mr.  Burke's  outrageous  opposition  thereto 
broueht  the  controversy  into  England.  He 
attacked  principles  which  he  knew  (from  in^ 
formation)  I  would  contest  with  him,  became 
they  are  principles  I  believe  to  be  good,  snd 
which  I  nave  contributed  to  establish,  and 
conceive  myself  bound  to  defend.  Had  be 
not  urged  the  controversy,  I  had  most  pro* 
bably  Been  a  silent  man. 

"  Another  reason  for  deferring  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  work  was,  that  Mr.  Burke 
promised  in  his  first  publication  to  renew  the 
subject  at  another  opportunity,  and  to  makes 
comparison  of  what  he  called  the  Eneltshaod 
French  constitutions.  I  therefore  held  myself 
in  reserve  for  him.  He  has  published  Xm 
works  since,  without  di^ng  this ;  which  he 
certainly  would  not  have  omitted,  had  the 
comparison  been  in  his  favour. 

«  In  his  last  work,  •*  Hu  Appeal  frmtk 

*  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,'  he|has  quoted  about 
ten  papes  from  the  Rights  of  Mem,  and  baviDg 

fiven  himself  the  trouble  of  doing  this,  ssj% 
e  shall  not  attempt  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
refute  them,  meaning  the  principles  therein 
contained.  I  am  enough  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Burke  to  know,  that  ne  would  if  he  corfd. 
But  instead  of  conte^iting  them,  he  imme- 
diately after  consoles  himself  with  saying, 
that  <  he  has  done  his  part.* — He  has  not  done 
his  part— He  has  not  performed  his  promise 
of  a  comparison  of  constitutions.  He  started 
the  controversy,  he  gave  the  challenge,  and 
has  fled  from  it;  and  he  is  now  a  cast  m 
point  with  his  own  opinion,  that,  *  the  age  tf 

*  chivalry  is  gone  P 

"  The  title,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his 
last  work,  his  <  Appeal,'  is  his  condemnation. 
Principles  must  stand  on  their  own  merits, 
and  if  they  are  good  they  certainly  will.  To 
put  them  under  the  shelter  of  other  men's 
authority,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done,  serves  to 
bring  them  into  suspicion.  Mr.  Burke  is 
not  very  fond  of  dividmg  his  honours,  but  in 
this  case  he  is  artfully  dividins  the  disgnu:e. 
But  who  are  those  to  whom  Mr.  Burke  has 
made  his  appeal }  A  set  of  childish  thinkers 
and  half-way  politicians  bom  in  the  last 
century ;  men  who  went  no  farther  with  any 
principle  than  as  it  suited  their  purpose  as  a 
party  ;  the  nation  was  always  left  oiit  of  the 
question;  and  this  has  been  the  character  of 
every  party  from  that  day  to  this.  The  nation 
sees  nothing  in  such  works,  or  such  politics 
worthy  its  attention.  A  little  matter  will 
move  a  party,  but  it  must  be  something  great 
that  moves  a  nation. 

«  Though  I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Burke's 
Appeal  worth  taking  much  notice  of.  there  is, 
however,  one  expression  upon  which  I  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks. — After  auotine  largely 
from  the  Rights  of  Man^  and  decUimg  to 
contest  the  principles  contained  in  that  work, 
he  says,  *  This  will  mort  probably  be  done 
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<  (if  iuek  wrUings  ihiUl  he  thought  td  deserve 

*  any  other  rtfiitation  than  that  qferimnaljUf* 

*  tiee)  by  others  who  may  think  with  Mr. 

<  Burke,  and  with  the  same  zeal/ 

**  Ib  the  first  place,  it  has  not  yet  been  done 
by  any  body.  Not  less,  I  believe,  thati  6i^ht 
or  ten  pamphlets  intended  as  answers  to  the 
fynaet  part  of  the  *  Rights  of  Man'  have  bieen 
published  by  different  persons,  and  not  one  of 
them,  to  my  kiibwleage,  has  extended  to  a 
second  edition,  nor  are  even  the  titles  of  them 
£0  much  as  generally  remembered.  As  I  am 
averse  to  unnecessarily  multiplying  publica- 
tions^ I  have  answered  none  of  them.  And 
as  I  believe  that  a  man  may  write  himself  out 
of  repulatioa  when  nobody  else  can  do  it,  I 
am  careful  to  avoid  that  rock. 

*^  But  as  I  Would  decline  utnecessarjr  publi- 
eatiobs  on  the  one  hand,  so  would  I  avoid  every 
thingthatmight  appear  like  Sullen  pride  on  th^ 
other,  tf  Mr.  Burke,  or  any  person  on  his  side 
the  question,  wiH  produce  an  answer  to  the 
'  Rights  of  Man,'  that  shall  elctend  to  an  half,  or 
even  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  number  of  popies 
to  which  the  Rights  of  Man  extended,  I  will 
reply  to  his  work.  But  until  this  be  done,  I 
shau  80  far  take  the  sense  of  the  public  for 
my  guide  (and  the  world  knows  I  am  not  a 
flatterer)  that  what  they  do  not  think  worth 
while  to  read,  is  not  worth  mine  to  atiswer.  I 
suppose  ihe  number  of  copies  to  which  the 
first  part  of  the  Bights  of  Man  extended, 
taking  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  not 
lesstnan  TCtween  forty  and  fifty  thousand. 

**  I  now  come  to  remark  on  the  remaining 
part  of  the  quotation  I  have  made  from  Mr. 

**  *  If,'  says  he,  *  such  writines  shall  be 
'  thought  to  deserve  any  other  remiation  than 
'  that  of  crtmina/ justice." 

^  Pardoning  the  pun,  it  must  be  criminal 
justice  indeed  that  snould  condemn  a  work  as 
a  substitute  for  not  being  able  to  refute  it. 
The  greatest  condemnation  that  could  be 
passed  upon  it  would  be  a  refutation.  But 
in  proceeding  by  the  method  Mr.  Burke 
aUudes  to,  the  condemnation  Would,  in  the 
final  event,  pass  upon  the  criminality  of  the 
process  and  not  upon  the  work,  and  in  this 
case,  I  had  rather  be  the  author,  than  be 
either  the  judge,  or  the  jury,  that  should  con- 
demn it 

"  But  to  come  at  once  to  the  point. "  Thave 
differed  firom  some  professional  gentlemen  on 
the  subject  of  prosecutions,  and  I  since  find 
they  are  falling  into  my  opinion,  which  I  will 
here  state  as  fully,  but  as  concisely  as  I  can. 

"  1  will  fifrst  put  a  case  with  respect  to  any 
kw,  and  then  compare  it  with  a  government, 
or  with  what  in  England  is,  or  has  been  called 
a  constitution. 

"  It  would  be  an  act  of  despotism,  or  what 
in  England  is  called  arbitrary  power,  to  make 
a  law  to  prohibit  investigating  the  prihciples, 
good  or  bad,  on  which  such  a  law,  or  any  other 
18  founded. 

^  Ifaktwbebadyilisonethifig  tooppbde 


fh6  practite  6f  It^  btrt  It  h  quite  a  diff<&rent 
tlufig  to  expose  its  errors,  to  reason  oh  its 
defects,  ahd  to  show  cause  ^by  it  should  be 
repealed,  or  why  another  ought  to  be  substi* 
tuted  in  its  place.  I  have  aiwa^^s  held  it  an 
opinion  (tnaking  it  also  my  practice)  that  it  ii 
better  to  obey  a  bad  law,  making  use  at  the 
same  time  of  every  argument  to  show  its 
errors  and  procure  its  repeal,  than  forcibly  to 
Violate  it;  because  the  prec^etit  of  breaking 
a  bad  law  ttlight  weaken  the  force,  and  lead 
to  a  discretionary  violation,  of  those  which 
ate  good. 

^  Tie  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  prin- 
ciples and  fbrms  af  government,  or  to  what 
are  called  constitutions  and  the  patts  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

**  It  is  fbr  the  good  df  nations,  and  not  fbr 
ihe  etnolument  or  agerandizetneht  of  par- 
ticiilair  individuals,  that  government  oiight  to 
be  established,  and  that  mankind  are  at  the 
expence  of  supporting  it.  The  defects  of 
every  government  and  constitution,  both  da  t6 
principle  and  form  must,  on  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning, be  as  open  to  discussion  as  the  defbcti 
of  a  law,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  every  man 
owes  to  society  to  point  them  out.  When 
those  defects,  and  the  means  of  remedying 
them  are  generally  Seen  by  a  nation,  that 
nation  wilfreform  its  government  or  its  con- 
stitution in  the  one  case,  as  the  government 
repealed  or  reformed  the  law  in  the  other. 
The  operation  of  government  is  restricted  to 
the  making  and  the  administering  of  laws ; 
but  it  is  to  a  nation  that  the  right  of  forming 
or  reforming,  generating  or  regenerating  con* 
fttitutions  and  governments  belong ;  and  con- 
sequentiy  those  subjects,  as  Subjects  of  in- 
vestigation, are  always  before  a  country- «  a 
matter  of  right,  and  cannot,  without  invading 
the  general  rights  of  that  country,  be  taade 
subjects  for  prosecution.  On  this  ground  1 
will  meet  Mr.  Burke  whenever  he  please.  It 
is  better  that  the  whole  argument  should  come 
out,  than  to  seek  to  stifle  it  It  was  himself 
that  opened  the  controversy,  and  he  ought 
not  to  desert  it.  ^ 

'<  I  do  not  believe  that  monarchy  and  ari»> 
tocracy  will  continue  seven  years  longjer  in 
any  of  the  enlightened  countries  in  Europe. 
If  better  reasons  can  be  shown  for  them  than 
against  them,  they  will  stand ;  if  the  <ion- 
trary,  they  will  not.  Mankind  are  not  now 
to  be  told  they  shall  not  think,  or  tliey  shall 
not  read  ;  and  publications  that  go  no  farther 
than  to  investigate  principles  of  government, 
to  invite  men  to  reason  and  to  reflect,  and  to 
shew  the  errors  and  excellencies  of  different 
systems,  have  a  right  to  appear.  If  they  dp 
not  excite  attention,  they  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  prosecution;  and  if  they  do,  the 
prosecution  will  amount  to  nothing,  siiice  it 
cannot  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  re^in^. 
This  would  be  a  sentence  on  the  public,  ill- 
stead  of  the  authdr,  and  wooM  also  be  thtf 
most  effectual  m<jde  of  m&kiAg  or  hastei^l 
revolutions* 
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'<  On  all  cases  that  apfdy  universally  to  a 
nationi  with  respect  to  systems  of  government, 
a  jury  of  twelve  men  is  not  competent  to  de* 
cide.  Where  there  are  no  witnesses  to  be  ex- 
amined, no  facts  to  be  proved,  and  where  the 
whole  matter  is  before  the  whole  public,  and 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  it  resting  on  their 
opinion ;  and  where  there  is  nothmg  to  be 
known  in  a  court,  but  what  every  body  knows 
out  of  it,  every  twelve  men  is  equally  as  good 
a  jury  as  the  other,  and  would  most  proluibly 
reverse  each  other's  verdict;  or  from  the  va- 
riety of  their  opinions,  not  be  able  to  form  one. 
It  is  one  case,  whether  the  nation  approve  a 
work,  or  apian;  but  is  quite  another  case, 
whether  it  will  commit  to  anv  such  jury  the 
power  of  detennining  whether  that  nation 
jiave  a  right  to,  or  shall  reform  its  government 
or  not.  I  mention  those  cases,  that  Mr. 
Burke  may  see  I  have  not  written  on  govern- 
ment without  reflecting  on  what  is  law,  as 
veil  as  on  what  are  rights. — ^The  only  effectual 
jury  in  such  cases  would  be,  a  convention  of 
the  whole  nation  fairly  elected ;  for  in  all  such 
cases  the  whole  nation  is  the  vicinage.  If 
Mr.  Burke  will  propose  such  a  jury,  I  will 
vave  all  privileges  of  being  the  citizen  of 
another  country,  and,  defendmzits  principles, 
abide  the  issue,  provided  he  will  do  the  same ; 
for  my  opinion  is,  that  his  work  and  his  prin- 
ciples would  be  condemned  instead  of  mine. 

"  As  to  the  prejudices  which  men  have 
from  education  and  habit,  in  favour  of  any 
particular  form  or  system  of  government,  those 
prejudices  have  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  reason 
ana  reflection.  In  fact,  such  prejudices  are  no- 
thing. No  man  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a 
thing,  knowing  it  to  be  wrong.  He  is  at- 
tached to  it  on  the  belief  of  its  oeing  right; 
and  when  he  sees  it  is  not  so,  the  prejudice 
will  begone.  We  have  but  a  defective  idea 
ofwhat  prejudice  is.  It  might  be  said,  that 
until  men  think  for  themselves  the  whole  is 
prejudice,  and  not  opinion ;  for  that  only  is 
opinion  which  is  the  result  of  reason  and  re- 
flection. I  offer  this  remark,  that  Mr  Burke 
may  not  confide  too  much  in  what  has  been 
the^stomary  prejudices  of  the  country. 

**  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  ever  been  fairly  and  candidly  desut 
by.  They  have  been  imposed  upon  by  parties, 
and  by  men  assuming  tne  character  of  lead- 
ers. It  is  time  that  the  nation  should  rise 
above  those  trifles.  It  is  time  to  dismiss  that 
inattention  which  has  so  long  been  tlie  en- 
couraging cause  of  stretching  taxation  to  ex- 
cess. It  IS  time  to  dismiss  all  those  songs 
and  toasts  which  are  calculated  to  enslave, 
and  operate  to  suffocate  reflection.  On  all 
such  subiects  men  have  but  to  think,  and  they 
will  neither  act  wrong  nor  be  misled.  To  say 
that  any  people  are  not  fit  for  freedom,  is  to 
make  poverty  their  choice,  and  to  say  they 
bad  rather  be  loaded  with  taxes  than  not.  If 
such  a  case  could  be  proved,  it  would  equally 
prove,  that  those  who  govern  are  not  fit  to 
govern  them,  for  they  are  a  part  of  the  same 
national  mass. 


'^  But  admitting  governments  to  be  changed 
all  over  Europe ;  it  certainly  may  be  done 
without  convulsion  or  revenee.  It  is  not 
worth  making  changes  or  revolutions,  unless 
it  be  for  some  great  national  benefit;  and 
when  this  shall  appear  to  a  nation,  the  danger 
will  be,  as  in  America  and  France,  to  those 
who  oppose ;  and  with  this  reflection  I  close 
my  preface. 

<<  Thomas  Paine. 
«  L>ndon,  Feb.  9, 1792.'' ' 

Mr.  Garrow. — I  had  dismissed  this  book, 
but  the  reading  of  the  preface  has  reminded 
me  of  some  passages  I  had  overlooked. 

[The  foUowing  passages  were  read.] 

(Page  161. 8vo.  edition.)—"  The  fraud  hy- 
pocrisy, and  imposition  of  governments  are 
now  beginning  to  be  too  well  understood  to 
promise  them  any  long  career.  The  fiirce  of 
monarchy  and  anstoci^acy,  in  all  countries  is 
following  that  of  chivalrv,  and  Mr.  Burke  is 
dressing  for  the  funeral.  Let  it  then  pass 
quietly  to  the  tomb  of  all  other  follies  and  the 
mourners  be  comforted. 

"  The  time  is  not  very  distant  when  Eng- 
land will  laueh  at  itself  for  sending  to  Holland 
Hanover,  ZeS,  or  Brunswick  for  men,  at  the 
expense  of  a  million  a  year,  who  understood 
neither  her  laws,  her  langy^e,  nor  her  in- 
terest, and  whose  capacities  would  scarcely 
have  fitted  them  for  the  office  of  a  parish  con- 
stable. If  goveriunent  could  be  trusted  lo 
such  hands,  it  must  be  some  easy  and  simple 
thing  indeed,  and  materials  fit  for  all  the  pur* 
poses  may  be  found  in  every  town  and  village 
m  England.'^ 

(Page  161,  8vo.  edition.)—"  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  years  we  have  seen  two  revohi- 
tions,  those  of  A  meric^  and^rance.  In  the 
former,  the  contest  >ras  long,  and  the  conflict 
severe ;  in  the  latter,  the  nation  acted  with 
such  a  consolidated  impulse,  that  having  no 
foreign  enemy  to  contend  with,  the  revolution 
was  complete  in  power  the  moment  it  ap- 
peared. From  both  those  instances  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  greatest  forces  that  can  be 
brought  into  the  field  of  revolutions,  are  rea- 
son and  common  interest  Where  Uiese  can 
have  theopportunitv  of  acting,  opposition  dies 
with  fear,  or  crumbles  away  by  conviction.  It 
is  a  great  standing  which  they  have  now  uni- 
versally obtsuned;  and  we  may  hereafter  hope 
to  see  revolutions,  or  changes  in  governments 
produced  with  the  same  quiet  operation  by 
which  any  measure,  determinable  by  reason 
and  discussion,  is  accomplished. 

'*  When  a  nation  changes  its  opmion  and 
habits  of  thinking,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  go- 
verned as  before;  out  it  would  not  only  w 
wrong,  but  bad  pohcy,  to  attempt  by  lorcc 
what  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  reason. 
Rebellion  consists  in  forcibly  opposing  the 
general  will  of  a  nation  whether  by  a  party 
or  by  a  government.  There  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  in  every  nation  a  method  of  occasionally 
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ascertaining  the  state  of  public  ojHiuon  with 
respect  to  government.  On  this  point  the  old 
government  of  France  was  superior  to  the  pre- 
sent government  of  England,  because,  on  ex- 
traminary  occasions,  recourse  could  be  had 
to  what  was  then  called  the  States-general. 
But  in  England'^here  are  no  such  occa«onal 
bodies ;  and  as  to  those  who  are  now  called 
representatives,  a  great  part  of  them  are  mere 
machines  of  the  court,  placemen,  and  depen- 
dants." 

(Page  170, 8vo.  edition— a  note.)—**  I  know 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened characters  in  France,  (there  always  will 
be  those  who  see  farther  into  events  than 
others)  not  only  among  the  *  general  mass  of 
citizens  but  of  many  of  the  principal  mem- 
^  hers'  of  the  former  National  Assembly, 
that  the  monarchical  plan  will  not  continue 
'  many  years  in  that  country.  They  have  found 
^  out,  that  as  wisdom  can  not  be  made  hereditary, 
'  powe#  ought  not;  and  that,  for  a  man  to 
^  merit  a  million  sterling  a  year  from  a  nation, 
he  ought  to  have  a  mind  capable  of  compre- 
hending from  an  atom  to  a  universe ;  which, 
H*  he  had,  he  would  be  above  receiving  the 
J)ay.  Bat  they  wished  not  to  appear  to  l^d 
the  nation  faster  than  its  own  reason  and  in- 
terest dictated.  In  all  the  conversations  where 
I  have  been  present  upon  this  subject,  the 
idea  always  was,  that  wnen  such  a  time,  from 
the  general  opinion  of  the  nation,  shall  arrive, 
that  the  honourable  and  liberal  method  would 
be,  to  make  a  handsome  present,  in  fee  sim- 
ple, to  the  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  that 
shall  then  be  in  the  monarchical  office,  and 
for  him  to  retire  to  the  enjoyment  of  private 
life,  possessing  his  share  of  general  rights  and 
privileges,  and  to  be  no  more  accountable 
to  the  public  for  his  time  and  bis  conduct  than 
any  other  citizen." 

Mr.  Garrow.-^l  shall  now  return  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  ConstitutionalSociety ;  read 
an  entry  at  a  meeting  of  the  5th  of  October, 
1792. 

[It  was  read.] 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  at  the 
Crown  and  A  nchor-tavem,  Strand,  on  Friday, 
October  5th,  1792, 

"Mr.  J.  F.  Tuflfin  in  the  chair. 

«  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Sturch, 
Dr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Bonny,  Mr.  John  Martin,. 
Mt  Syraonds,  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Chatfield, 
Mr.Walford,  Mr.  Balmanno,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Sinclair. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  letter  from  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  entered  on  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting,  together  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  society  thereon,  be  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

"  Read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Joel 
Baiiow,  to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
fbrtnatton,  London ; 
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^' Gentlemen  ;<*-I  have  just  published  a 
small  treatise,  in  a  letter  to  the  National 
Convention  of  France,  on  the  defects  of  the 
constitution  of  1701,  and  the  extent  of  the 
amendments  which  ought  to  be  applied.  As 
the  true  principles  of  ^vernment  are  the 
same  in  an  countries,  being  founded  on  the 
Rights  of  Man,  which  are  universal  and  im- 
prescriptible, I  conceive  the  subject  of  this 
treatise  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  great  object 
of  your  association,  of  which  you  have  didne 
me  the  favour  to  make  me  an  honorary  mem- 
ber ;  I,  therefore,  present  a  copy  of  it  to  you, 
with  the  same  confidence  that  I  have  done  to 
the  National  Convention,  a  confidence  arisinjg 
from  a  full  conviction  that  the  work  is 
founded  in  truth  and  reason,  although  these 
principles  seem  not  so  immeaiately  reducible 
to  practice  in  the  government  of  this  country 
as  m  that  of  France,  yet  their  examination 
can  never  be  unseasonable. 

**  A  g^at  revolution  in  the  management  of 
the  afiairs  of  nations,  is,  doubtless,  soon  to  be 
expected  through  all  Europe ;  and,  in  the  pro-> 
gress  of  mankind  towards  this  attainment,  it 
IS  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  convictions  to 
be  acauired  from  rational  discussion,  should 
preceae  and  preclude  those  which  must  result 
from  physical  exertion. 

"  Such  is  certainly  the  ardent  wish  of  yout 
friend  and  adopted  brother. 

(Signed)  «  Joxl  Baelow.'' 

"  London,  October  4, 1792." 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  said  letter  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  the  next  meeting." 

.  Mr.  Garrow.— We  will  read  the  thanks  vo- 
ted to  Mr.  Barlow  for  this  letter  at  the  next 
meetine  of  the  society,  wliich  was  on  the  IStb 
ofOctooer. 

[The  entry  read.] 

<<  At  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday, 
12th  October,  1798, 

''  P ABSENT 

*'  Mr.  Bush  in  the  chair: 

"Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  W. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  J.  Martin, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Merry,  Mr.  Williams,  Mj« 
Sturch,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  O. 
Williams,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Tuffin,  Mr, 
Satchell,  Mr.  WatU,  Mr.  Kult,  Mr.  Hull, 
Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  LitUejohn,  Mr.  BalmannOi 
Mr.  Aspinal,Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Walford,  Mr, 
Richter,  Dr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  M.  Pearson. 

"  Read  Mr.  Joel  Barlow's  letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France,  on  the  defects  in 
the  constitution  of  1791,  and  the  extent  of  the 
amendments  which  ought  to  be  applied. 

«  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Sturch  be  requested 
to  draw  up  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low read  at  the  lastmeetine,  expressine  how 
mudi  pride  this  society  feel  at  having  elected 
\dm  an  honorary  member.'' 
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Mr.  Joteph  JoAnson.— Examined  by 
Mr.  O  arrow, 

I  believe  you  are  a  bookseller  ia  St.  Paul'9 
Church  Yard  ? — I  am. 

And  ajMibtisher? — I  am. 

Be  sp^good  as  look  at  that  pamphlet  which 
you  have  in  your  hand,  and  tell  m6  whether 
th&tisofyour  publishing?—!  really  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

Do  you  know  the  person  who  appears  to 
be  the  author,  Joel  Barlow  ? — Yes,  I  ao. 

It  appears  to  be  published  by  you,  does  it 
oot^—Xt  does,  I  published  such  a  pamphlet. 

X  am  not  asking  you  at  present  whether 
these  sheets  of  paper  came  out  of  your  shop, 
have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  the  question, 
you  know  Mr.  Barlow  you  say  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Did  you  publish  for  him  at  any  tim^  a 
work  with  the  title  of  that  pamphlet— I  did. 

Had  you  communication  with  him  upon 
the  subject  of  that  publication? — I  had. 

Did  you  from  him  receive  the  manuscript? 
f-r-l  thipk  I  did. 

i({tve  you  any  doubt  of  it? — Whether  be 
gpure  it  to  me  or  the  printer  I  am  not  sure. 

Who  paid  you  for  it?— The  sale  paid  for  it. 

Be  so  sood  as  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  whe- 
ther you  nave  any  doubt  that  it  was  published 
by  you  for  Joel  Barlow  ?r-I  cannot  recollect 
the  contents  of  pamphlets  I  publish. 

i  suppose  not,  you  pubUsh  a  good  many  ? — 
I  believe  it  to  be  that. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — I  cannot 
say  I  have  any  doubt  about  it. 

You  publish  a  great  many  books,  and  you 
4p  not  always  recollect  the  content&--did  it 
hi^en  to  you  to  publish  the  Rights  of  Man? 

Did  yon  sell  taiy} — Yes. 

How  many  copies — I  do  not  ask  you  to 
within  a  thousand, — but  about  how  many  do 
-  ypV  think  you  sold  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  sell  many  or  few  ? — I  cannot  tell 
what  vou  mean  by  many. 

Did  you  sell  some  dozens  ? — Certainly  I  did 
— when  that  pamphlet  was  published  it  was 
supposed  not  to  be  a  libel,  afterwards  it  was 
proved  to  be  one.  I  beg  to  ask  the  Court 
whether  I  am  obliged  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Jt  will  not  ex- 
pose you  to  any  hazard  to  say  whether  you 
nappen  to  know  how  many  copies  were  pub- 
lisned.  The  witness  ought  not  to^  be  asked 
bow  many  he  published  himself. 

Mr.  Garrow. — Do  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  whether  the  sale  of  the  book  called 
the  Bigl^  of  Man  wafi  extensive  or  not?  I 
^  not  ask  you  whether  you  sold  one  yourself. 
•^Yes,  I  think  lean  say  that  the  sale  waslarge* 

I)o  you  recollect  receiving  any  number  of 
s  publication  called  a  Letter  to  Mr-  X>undas 
trom  Mr.  Paine?— I  did  i^ot  publish  it. 

I  did  not  ask  if  you  published  it,  or  whe- 
ther you  distributed  any  of  it,  but  whether 
ftiy  certain  number  pf  copies  of  thftt  pubU^ 
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tltm  we#e  aent  to  you  by  any  body— I  will 
assist  your  memory,  were  there  not  seven 
hundred  sent  to  you  ? — I  think  there  vcie 
some  sent  to  me  and  forwarded  iote  the 
country — a  parcel  was  sent  to  me  to  ceovey 
to  the  coach,  I  believe. 

Where  from  ?— I  do  not  know,  hot  I  sup* 
pose,  from  the  printer's. 

Do  not  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
by  whose  order  they  were  sent,  or  ism 
whom  they  came  J— No. 

You  said  the  sale  of  Mr.  Barbw's  Letter 

Said  for  the  expense— what  quantity  might 
e  sokl  ?— Perhaps  five  or  six  hiindred— I 
really  do  not  know. 

[Extracts  read  from— <<  A  LeUer  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France,  on  the  De- 
fects of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  and  the 
extent  of  the  amendments  which  ouebt 
to  be  applied,  by  Joel  Barlow,  esq. author 
of  Advice  to  Privileged  Orders."] 
(From  page  1,  to  the  middle  of  page  1?.)- 
^*  Gentlemen  the  time  is  at  last  arrived  vheo 
the  people  of  France,  by  resorting  to  thdr 
own  proper  dignity,  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  exercise  their  unembarrassed  reason,  in 
establishing  an  equal  government.  The 
present  cnsis  in  your  afiairs,  marked  by 
the  assembling  of  a  National  Convention, 
bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  last 
four  years  of  your  history,  as  your  whole 
revolution  bears  to  the  great  accumulated 
mass  of  modem  improvement;  compared, 
therefore,  with  all  that  is  past,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  most  im- 
portant period  that  Europe  has  hitherto  seen. 
*'  Unaer  this  impression,  and  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
which  engages  your  attention,  I  take  a  liberty 
which  no  slight  motives  could  warrant  in  a 
stranger,  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  business  that  lies  before  you. 
Could  I  suppose,  however,  that  any  apology 
were  necessary  for  this  intrusion,  I  should  not 
rely  upon  the  one  here  mentioned,  but  my 
intentions  require  no  apology ;  I  demand  to 
be  heard,  as  a  right.  Your  cause  is  that  of 
human  nature  at  large ;  you  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  mankind;  and  though  I  am  not 
literally  one  of  your  constituents,  yet  I  must 
be  bound  by  your  decrees.  My  happiness 
wi41  be  seriously  affected  by  your  delibera- 
tions; and  in  them  I  have  an  interest,  which 
nothing  can  destroy.  I  not  only  consider  all 
mankind  as  formins  but  one  great  family, 
and  therefore  bound  by  a  natural  sympathy 
to  regard  each  other's  happiness  as  o^mg 
part  of  their  own;  but  I  contemplate  the 
French  nation  at  this  moment  as  standing  in 
the  place  of  the  whole,  you  have  stepped  for- 
ward with  a  gig^tic  stride  to  an  enterprise 
wjhich  involves  the  interests  of  every  wr- 
rounijing  nation;  and  what  you  began  as 
justice  to  yourselves,  you  are  called  upon  to 
49ish  aa  a  duty  to  me  human  race. 

"  I  believe  no  man  cheriafaea  a  greater 
veneration  than  I  have  uniformly  done,  tor- 
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Hie  Katiotidr  Aftsethbly  who  framed  that  con- 
stitution,' which  I  now  presnnie  yoor  consti- 
tucDls  expect  you  to  revise.  Perhaps  the 
merits  of  that  body  of  ntien  will  never 
be  properly  appreciated.  The  greatest 
part  of  their  exertions  were  necessarily 
spent  on  objects  which  cannot  be  de- 
Scribed;  and  which  from  their  nature  can 
liake  uo  fis;ure  in  history.  The  enortnous 
weight  of  abuses  they  had  to  overturn,  the 
<|uantity  of  prejudice  with  which  their  itioc 
tons  called  tnem  to  contend,  as  well  in  their 
own  minds  as  in  those  of  all  the  European 
world,  the  open  opposition  of  interests^  the 
secret  weapons  of  comiption,  and  the  un* 
tedled  furv  of  despairing  faction — these  are 
Aibjects  which  escape  our  common  observa- 
tion, when  we  contemplate  the  labours  of 
that  assembly.  But  the  legacy  they  have 
left  to  their  country  in  their  deliberative  ca- 
pacity will  remain  a  lasting  monument  to 
their  praise;  and  though  while  searching  out 
the  defective  parts  of  their  work,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  difficulties  under  which  it 
was  formed,  we  may  find  more  occasion  to 
admire  its  wisdom,  than  to  murmur  at  its 
ftults;  yet  this  consideration  ought  not  to 
deter  us  from  the  attempt. 

"The  great  leading  principle,  on  which 
their  constitution  was  meant  to  be  founded, 
is  the  equality  of  rights.  This  principle  being 
laiddown  with  such  clearness,and  asserted  with 
80  much  dignity  in  the  besinning  of  the  code, 
it  is  strange  that  men  of  clear  understandings 
should  fiul  to  be  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  system  which  nature  must  have  taught 
tbera  to  build  on  that  foundation.  It  shows 
a  disposiiiob*  to  counteract  the  analogy  of 
nature,  to  see  them  at  one  moment  impress- 
ion this  indelible  principle  on  our  minds  and 
^th  the  next  breath  declaring,  that  France 
shall  remain  a  monarchy,  that  it  shall  have  a 
king,  hereditary,  inviolable,  clothed  with  all 
the  executive,  and  much  of  the  legislative 
|ower,  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  national 
nrce  by  land  and  sea,  having  the  initiative  of 
war,  and  the  power  of  concluding  peace  ;~^ 
and  abotre  all,  to  hear  them  declare  that, 
'The  nation  will  provide  for  the  splendonr  of 
'the  throne,'  granting  in  their  legislative 
capacity  to  that  throne  more  than  a  million 
sterling  a  year,  from  the  national  purse,  be- 
sides the  rents  of  estates  which  are  said  to 
tinount  to  half  as  much  more. 

**  We  must  be  astonished  at  the  paradoxical 
Atganization  of  the  minds  of  men  who  coidd 
see  no  discordance  in  these  ideas,  they  begin 
with  the  open  simplicity  of  a  rational  republic, 
nd  immeaiateW  plunge  into  all  the  labyrinths 
of  ruyalty ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  constitu- 
tioDal  code  is  a  practical  attempt  to  reconcile 
these  two  discordant  theories  It  is  a  perpe- 
tual conflict  between  principle  and  precedent, 
—between  the  manlv  truths  of  nature,  which 
We  all  must  feel,  and  the  learned  snbtilties  of 
itstesmen,  about  which  we  have  been  taught 
treason. 
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/''In  reviewing  the  history  of  Humap  opli 
nions,  it  is-  an  unpleasant  consideration  ta 
remark  how  slow  tne  mind  has  always  beeiir 
in  seising  the  most  interesting  truths;  al^ 
thoi^,  when  discovered,  they  appear  to  haiver 
been  the  moMt  obvious.  This  retnark  is  xiof 
where  verified  with  more  ch-cutn&tahoes  of 
regret,  than  in  the  progress  of  your  ideas  m 
France  relative  to  the  inutility  of  the  kipgW 
office.  It  was  not  enough  that  you  took 
your  first  stand  upon  the  high  ground  of 
naUiral  right;  where,. enlightened  by  the  sun 
of  reason,  you  mieht  have  seen  the  clouds  of 
prejudice  roll  far  beneath  your  feet^  it  was 
not  enough' that  yon  began  by  considering 
royalty,  with  its  well  known  scourges  as  beingi 
the  cause  of  all  your  evils,  that  tne  kings  of 
modern  Europe  are  the  authors  of  war  and 
misery,  that  their  mutual  intercourse  is  a 
commerce  of  human  slaughter— that  public 
debts  and  private  oppressions,  with  all  thei 
de^ading  vices  that  tamish  the  face  of  nature^ 
bad  their  origin  in  that  species  of  government 
which  oflTers  a  premium  for  wickedness,  and 
teaches  the  few  to  trample  on  the  many ;  it 
was' not  enough  that  you  saw  the  means  of  a 
regeneration  of  mankind  in  the  system  of 
equal  rights,  and  that  in  a  wealthy  and  pow* 
erful  nation  you  possessed  the  advantage  of 
redudng  that  system  to  immediate  practice 
as  an  example  to  the  world,  and  a  consolation 
to  human  nature.  All  these  arguments^ 
with  a  variety  of  others^  which  your  repub- 
lican orators  placed  in  the  strongest  point  of 
light,  were  insufficient  to  raise  the  public 
mmd  to  a  proper  view  of  the  subject. 

**  It  seems  that  some  of  your  own  philoso^ 
phers  had  previously  taught,  that  royalty  wal 
necessarjr  to  a  great  nation.  Montesquieu, 
among  his  whimsieal  maxims  about  laws  and 
Rovernment,  had  informed  the  world  that  a 
nmited  monarchy  was  the  best  possible  system^ 
and  that  a  democracy  could  never  flourish 
but  in  a  small  tract  of  country.  How  many 
of  your  legislators  believed  in  this  doctrine ; 
how  many  acted  from  temporising  motives^ 
wishing  to  banish  royalty  by  slow  degrees  j 
and  how  many  were  led  by  principles  less 
pardonable  than  either,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  C-ertain  it  is,  that  republican  ideas 
gained  no  ground  upon  the  monarchical  in 
your  constituting  assembly,  dtn-ing  the  last 
six  months  of  their  deliberations.  It  is  like* 
wise  certain,  that  the  majority  of  that  assembly 
took  much  pains  to  prevent  the  people  from' 
discoveriijg  tne  cheat  of  royalty,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  ancient  veneration,  at  least  for  a 
while,  in  favour  of  certain  principles  in  go** 
vernment,  which  reason  could  not  approve. 

*'  It  is  remarkable,  that  aH  the  perfidy  of 
vour  king,  at  the  time  of  his  flight,  should 
have  had  so  little  effect  in  opening  the  eyes 
<^f  so  enlightened  a  people  as  the  French, 
His  flight,  and  the  insulting  declaration  which 
he  left  behind  him,  were  sufficient  not  onW 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  fiction^  with  which 
common  sense  has  dways  been  put  to  the 
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Uiisb,  tnd  iS-  which  ^onr  assem&iy  bad  &t- 
Unpted  to  me  a  sanction^  I^lctflOft^cait^ 
n09»r(mg;  But  they  wer61rafficient  to  show, 
at  least  to  all  who  would  open  their  eyes,  that 
ttfe  business  of  government  required  no  such 
officer.  There  is  no  period,  durmg  your  revo- 
lution, if  there  is  any  tn  he  foun^T in  the  his* 
tory  of  France,  when  business  went  op  with 
mori  alacrity  and  good  order,  than  during  the 
suspension  of  the  ro^al  functions,  in  the  in- 
terval, from  the  time  that  the  king  was 
bnmght  back  to  the  capital,  m  June,  tfll  the 
completion  of  the  constitution  in  September. 
Every^  thing  went  right  in  the  kingaom,  ex- 
cept within  the  waSs  of  the  assembly.  A 
m^iority  of  that  body  was  determined  to  make 
an  ejeperiment^  of  a  limited  monaicby.  The 
esMiment  has  been  made.  Its  duration  has, 
indeed,  been  short,  being  less  than  eleven 
montiis;  but,  although  in  some  respects  it 
has  been  almost  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
as  any  system  could  have  been  within  the 
time,  veV  in  other  respects,  it  has  done  more 
good  than  all  the  reasonings  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  aoe^ould  have  dene  in  a  much 
longer  time:  it  lias  taught  them  a  newdoc- 
trine,  which  no  experience  ean  shidce,  arid 
which  reason  must  confirm,  Thai  King$  can 
^0  no  goodJ' 

(Pa«e  14  and  part  of  15).— ^  Among  the 
prcbaNe  evils  resulting  from  the  kingly  office, 
the  principal  one,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
tl^t  need  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  chance  of 
its  being  held  by  a  weak  or  a  wicked  man. 
When  the  office  is  hereditary,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  but  thal^  this  should  always  be  the 
case.  Considering  the  birth  and  education  of 
princes,  the  chance  of  findine  one  with  practi- 
cal common  sense,  is  hard^  to  be  recKoned 
mnong  possible  events;  nor  is  the  probability 
less  strong  against  their  having  virtue.  The 
temptations  to  wickedness  arising  from  their 
situation,  are  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  The 
persuasive  arts  or  ail  their  flatterers,  the  com- 
panions of  their  youth,  the  ministers  of  their 
pleasures,  and  every  person  with  whom  they 
ever  converse,  are  necessarily  employed  to  in- 
duce them  to  increase  their  revenue,  by  op- 
pressing the  people,  whom  they  are  taught  from 
their  cradle,  to  consider  as  beasts  of  burthen  ; 
and  what  must  almost  insure  the  triumph  of 
ivickedness  in  their  tempers,  is,  the  idea  that 
they  act  totally  and  for  ever  without  restraint 
This  is  an  allurement  to  vice,  that  even  men 
of  sense  could  scarcely  resist.  Impress  it  on 
^the  mind  of  any  man,  that  he  can  do  no  wrong, 
nnd  he  will  soon  convince  you  of  your  mis- 
take. 

**  Take  this  general  summary  of  the  evils 
^sing  from  hereditary  monarchy,  under  any 
restrictions  that  can  be  proposed,  and  place  it 
on  one  side  of  the  account,  and  state,  on  the 
other  side,  the.  truth  which  I  believe  no  man 
•f  reflection  will  hereafter  call  in  q[uestion, 
That  Kingt  can  do  no  good,  and  the  friends  of 
liberty  will  no  longer  be  in  doubt  which  way 
you  will  decide  the  (question  -elativc  to  that 
part  of  your  constitution  | 
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(P^  8S  to  36).— <"  But  it  wiH  be  s&id,!si» 
too  late,  with  all  these  observations,  on  tbe 
necessity  of  proscribing  royalty  from  your 
constitution.  The  cause  is  already  judgied  in 
the  minds  ^f  the  whole  people  of  Fnutce;  a&d 
their  wishes  will  siucly  be  the  ride  of  yoiv 
conduct.  I  suppose  that,  without  being  re- 
minded of  your  duty  by  a  stranger,  one  ofyoia 
first  resolutions  would  be,  to  fix  a  natiooal 
anathema  on  every  vestige  of  regal  power, 
and  endeavour  to  wipe  out  from  me  human 
character  the  stain  which  it  received  with  its 
veneration  for  kings  and  hereditary  claims. 
But  it  requires  much  reflection,  to  be  well 
aware  to  what  extent  this  duty  should  cany 
you.  There  are  many  vices  in  your  constitu- 
tion, which  though  not  apparently  connected 
with  the  king,  hsul  their  orimn  in  regal  ideu. 
To  purify  the  whole  code  from  these  vices, 
and  to  purge  human  nature  from  their  effects^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  many  princi- 
ples which  appear  not  to  have  struck  the 
minds  of  the  nrst  assembler. 

"  You  will  permit  me  to  hint  at  some  of  tbe 
great  outlines  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
you  under  the  peculiar  advantages  with  which, 
you  meet  to  form  a  slorious  republic  Al* 
though  many  of  my  iaeas  may  oe  perfectly 
superfluous,  beine  the  same  as  will  occur  to 
eveiy  member  ofyour  body,  yet  it  is  possiUs 
that  some  of  them  may  strike  the  mind  in  a 
new  point  of  light,  and  lead  to  reflectkms 
which  would  not  rise  from  any  other  quarter. 
Should  this  be  the  case  in  the  smallest  degree, 
it  ought  to  be  considered,  both  by  you  and 
me,  as  an  ample  reward  for  our  pains  in  writ- 
ing and  in  reading  this  letter. 

'<  On  considering  the  subjectof  government, 
when  the  mind  is  once  set  loose  from  the 
shackles  of  royalty,  it  finds  itself  in  a  ne«r 
world :  it  rises  to  a  more  extensive  view  of 
every  circumstance  of  the  social  state.  Hu- 
man nature  assumes  a  new  and  more  elevated 
shape,  and  displays  many  moral  features, 
which,  from  having  been  always  disguised, 
were  not  known  to  exist  In  this  case,  it  is 
a  long  time  before  we  acquire  a  habit  of  trac- 
ing eflfects  to  their  proper  causes,  and  of  ap- 
plying the  easy  and  simple  remedy  to  those 
vices  of  our  nature  which  society  requires  us 
to  restrain.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  source 
of  by  far  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which 
you  have  to  contend.  We  are  so  much  used, 
m  government,  to  the  most  complicated  sys- 
tems, as  being  necessary  to  support  those  im- 
positions, without  which  it  has  been  supposed 
impossible  for  men  to  be  governed,  that  it  is 
an  unusual  task  to  conceive  of  the  simplicity 
to  which  the  business  of  government  may  be 
reduced,  and  to  which  it  must  be  reduced,  if 
we  would  have  it  answer  the  purpose  of  pi^ 
moting  happiness. 

*'  After  proscribing  roya%,  with  all  its  ap- 
pendages, I  suppose  It  will  not  be  thought  ne* 
cessary  in  France  to  support  any  other  errors 
and  superstitions  of  a  sinular  complexion :  but 
that  tmdisguised  reason^  in  all  things;,  will  be 
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preferred  to  the  «loftk  of  imposition.  Should 
this  be  the  case^jrou  will  conceive  it  no  lon- 
ger neoessarv  to  maintain  a  national  church. 
This  establishment  is  so  manifestly  an  impo* 
sition  upon  the  judgment  of  mankind^  tiiat 
the  constituting  assembly*  must  have  consi- 
dered it  in  that  Tight.  It  is  one  of  those  mo- 
narchical  ideae,  which  pay  nis4he  wretched 
compliment  of  supposmg,  that  we  are  not 
cap&ole  of  being  governed  by  our  own -reason. 
To  suppose  that  uie  people  of  Franoe  are  to 
learn  the  mode  of  worshipping  -God  from  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  is  certainly  as 
absurd  as  it  would  'be  do  appeal  to  such  a 
council,  to  Itdam  how  to  breathe,  or  to  open 
their  eyes.'  Neither  is  it  true,  as  is  ar^ed  by 
the  advocates  of  this  part  of  your  constitution, 
that  the  preference  there  given  to  one  mode 
of  worship,  by  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 
priests^rom'the  national  purse,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  otliers,  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  the 
property,  supposed  to  'have  been  possessed  by 
that  church,  and  which,  by  the  assembly,  was 
declared  to  be  thenceforward  the  property  of 
the  nation. 

"  The  church,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
signifies  nothing  but  a  mode  qftoonhip ;  and 
to  prove  that  a  mode  can  he  a  proprietor  of 
lands,  requires  a  subtility  of  logic  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  refute.  The  fact  is,  the  church, 
coDsiderea  as  an  Ai^rarrAy,  was  always  neces- 
ssiy  to  the  support  of  royalty ;  and  your  as- 
sembly, with  great  consistency  of  design, 
wishing  to  preserve  something  of  the  old  fa- 
bric, preserved  something  of  this  necessary 
prop.  But  as  the  fabric  is  now  overturned, 
the  prop  may  be  safely  taken  away.  I  am 
confident  that  monarchy  and  hierarchy  will  be 
buried  in  the  same  grave,  and  that  in  France 
they  win  not  survive  the  present  year.'' 

{P^^St,)--*^  After  laying  down  the  great 
fimdamental  principle, -Ma^*^  men  are  equal 
in  their  righttf  it  ousht  to  be  the  invariable 
object  of  the  social  compact  to  insure  the 
ezeraise  of  that  equality,  b^  rendering  them 
as  equal  in  all  sorts  of  enjoyments,  as  can 
possibly  be  consistent  with  good  order,  indus- 
try, and  the  reward  of  merit.  Every  indivi- 
dual oi^ht  to  he  rendered  as  independent  of 
STeryoUier  individual  as  possible;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  dependent  as  possible  oa  the 
whole  communitjr. 

'*0n  this  undeniable  maxim,  I  think -the 
following  positions  ought  to  be  founded  and 
gQaranieeain  the  constitutional  code:''——* 

Mr.  Laugun.-^l  found  this  Iqtter  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  house  among  hb  other  papers. 

[It  was-read.] 

''To  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

**  Gentlemen ; — I  have  lately  published  a 
small  treaUse  under  the  title  of  *  A  Letter  to 
'  the  National  Ck>nvention  of  France,'^  on  the 
*  Defects  in  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  the 
'  exteat  of  the  An^epdments  which  ought  to 
'beappUed.'   Although  the obsery^tious  con- 


tained in  this  letter  are  nwre  particularly  af* 
plicable'to  the  French  naltion  in  the  present 
crisis  of  its  government,  yet,  as  the  true  prin* 
ciples  of  society  are  every  where  the  aaixie» 
their  examination  cannot  be  unseasonable  ut 
any  nationor  at  any  time.  Believing,  thece- 
fore,  that  the  subyect  of  this  treatise  will  not 
be  thought  foreign  to  the  great  object  of  your 
association^!  present «  copy  of  it  to  you,  with 
the  same  confidence  as  I  have  done  to  the 
National  Convention,  and  to  the  ConstitUH 
tional  Society  in  London :  a  confidence  arini^' 
from  the  full  persuaaien'that'tbe  work  is 
founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

**  I  take  the  liberty  at  the  same  time  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  another  publication, :  intituled^ 
*  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders.' 

''  The  present  disposition  in  Europe  towards 
a  general  revolution  in  the  priseipie  of  ^vero- 
ment,  is  founded  in  a. current  of  opinion  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted,  as  Miellas  too  sacred  to 
oe  treated  with  neglect.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  assist,  not  only  in  removing  the 
obstructions  that  are  found  m  the  way  of  this 
revolution,  but  in  ascertaining  with  as  mueh 
precision  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  object 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  consequences  to  be 
expected  from  the  attainment.  It  is  above 
all  things  to  l»e  desired  that  the  convictions  to 
be  acquired  from  rational  discussion,  should 
precede  and  preclude  those  which  must  result 
from  phvsical  exertion. 

^  Siicn,!  believe,  is  the  object  of  your  so- 
ciety, and  such  is  certainly  that  of  your  friend 
and  servant,  Joel  Ba.klow.'' 

*'  London,  Oct.  6tb,  1702. 
Addressed  *'To  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas^mrdy,  No.  9  Piccadilly." 

Mr.  Garroo)  to  Mr.  Johnson. — Who  wastlie 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  which  appears  to 
have  been  published  by  you,  intituled  "  Ad- 
vice to  the  Privileged  Orders  i*" — I  published  a 
pamphlet  with  that  title  for  Mr.  Barlow  *.  I 
believe  this  is  it. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  the  sole  au- 
thor of  it,  or  were  there  anv  other  persons 
concerned  in  it  ?— I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  realty 
believe  he  was  the  sole  author. 

Which  you  published  in  the  same  way,  I 
suppose,  as  you  did  the  other-— Had  it  a  large 
sale  ? — Not  a  very  large  sale ;  not  many  more 
than  a  thousand^  I  beliove. 

[Extracts  read  from  "  Advice  to  the  Privi- 
leged Orders  of  the  several  States  of  Europe,* 
resulting  from  the  Necessity  and  Propriety  of 
a  General  Revolution  in  the  Principles  of  Go- 
vernment, Part  I.  the  Third  Edition,  by  Joel 
Barlow."] 

(Fsom  pase  17  to  page  20).->''  Mr.  Burke,* 
however,  m  his  defence  of  royalty,  does  not 
rely  on  this  argument  of  the  compact.  Whe<« 
ther  it  be  that  he  is  conscious  ot  its  futility, 
or  that  in  his  rage  he  forgets  that  he  has  used 
ity   he  is  perpetually  recurring  to  the  last 
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ground  that  has  yet  beea  heard  of  on  which 
we  are  called  upon  :to  coX^ider  kings,  even  as 
« toierable  nuisance,  and  to  sapport  the  exist- 
ing forms  of  government ;  this  ground  is  the 
tenerul  ^ood  of  tfie  camnmniiy.  It  is  said  to 
e  dangeruus  to  puU  down  systems  that  are 
alcead/ furtned,  or  even  to  attempt  to  im- 
prove tbeni ;  and  it  is  likewise  said»  that, 
were  they  peaceably  destroyed,  and  we  had 
society  to  build-up  anew,  it  would  be  best  to 
create  hereditary  kings,  hereditary  orders,  and 
j^clusive  privileges. 

**  These  are  sober  opinions,  uniting  a  class 
of  reasoners  loo  numerous  and  too  respect- 
able to  be  treated  with  contempt.  I  believe, 
bowever,  that  their  number  is  every  day  di- 
minishing ;  and  I  believe  the  example  which 
France  will  soon  be  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  on  this  subject,  will  induce  every  man 
to  reject  them  who  is  not  personally  and  ex- 
dusively  interested  in  their  support. 

^  The  inconsistency  o(  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, in  retaining  an  hereditary  king,  armed 
lirith  an  enormous  civil  list,  to  wage  war  with; 
a  popular  government,  has  induocS  some  per<- 
sons  to  pr^ict  the  downfall  of  their  constitu- 
tion ;  but  this  measure  had  a  different  origin 
from  what  is  commonly  assigned  f9  ifi  and 
will  probably  ];)ave  a  different  issue;  it  was 
the  jresuU  rather  of  local  and  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, than  of  any  general  belief  in  the 
utility  of  kings,  under  any  modifications  or 
limitations  ttuit  could  be  attached  to  the 
office. 

**  It  is  to  be  observed,^rj<,  that  the  French 
had^a  king  upon  their  hands  :  this  king  had 
always  been  coi»idered  as  a  well-disposed 
man ;  so  that,  by  a  fatality  somewhat  singular, 
though  not  unexampled  in  regal  historjf,  he 
gained  the  love  of  the  people  almost  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mischief  which  he  did  them. 
Stecondfy,  their  king  had  very  powerful  family 
connexions  in  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  Aus- 
tria. Naples,  and  Sardinia,  besides  his  relations 
within  the  kingdom,  whum  it  was  necessary 
to  attach,  if  possible,  to  the  interests  of  the 
oommunity.  Thirdly ,  the  Revolution  was 
considered  by  all  Europe  as  a  high  and  dan- 
gerous experiment ;  it  was  necessary  to  hide, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  appearance  of  its 
magnitude  from  the  eye  of  the  distant  ob- 
server. The  reformers  considered  it  as  their 
duty  to  produce  an  internal  regeneration  of 
society,  rather  th^n  an  external  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  court ;  to  set  in  order  the 
counting-house  and  the  kitchen,  before  ar- 
ranging^the  drawing- room.  This  would  leave 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  totally  without  a 
pretext  for  interfering,  jvhile  it  would  be 
consoling  to  that  class  of  philosophers  who 
still  believed  in  the  compatibility  of  royalty 
and  liberty.  Fourthly,  this  decree  that  France 
$hould  have  a  king,  and  that  he  could  do  ad 
perongy  was  passed  at  an  early  perk>d  of  their 
.operations,  when  the  above  reasons  were  apr 
^reotly  more  urgent  than  jthey  were  after* 


"  From  these  coosidentioos  w«  any  eim^ 
elude  tha^  royalty  is  preserved  in  France  for 
reasons  which  are  fugitive ;  that  a  m;yoritjr  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  did  not  believe  in 
it  as  an  abstract  principle;  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  will  learn  to  be  disgusted  with  so 
unnatural  and  ponderous  a  deformity  in  their 
new  edifice,  and  will  soon  hew  it  offT 

<^  Ai\er  this  improvement  shall  have  been 
made,  a  few  years  experience  in  the  hoe  of 
Europe,  and  on  so  ereat  a  theatre  as  thai  of 
France,  will  probably  leave  but  one  opinion, 
in  the  minds  of  honest  men,  relative  to  the 
republican  principle,  or  the  great  simplicity  of 
nature,  applied  to  the  organization  of  society." 

(Page  21.  W<  It  depends  on  a  much  more 
important  class  of  men,  the  class  that  cannot 
write,  and  in  a  great  measure  on  those  who 
cannot  read ;  it  is  to  be  decided  by  men  who 
reason  better  without  books,  than  we  do  with 
all  the  books  in  the  world  :  takine  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  a  general  rev<3ution  is 
at  hand,  whose  progress  is  irresistible,  my  ob- 
ject is  to  contemplate  its  probable  efiects,  and 
to  comfort  those  who  are  afflicted  at  the 
prospect." 

Mr.  Garros)  to  Mr.  JohTUon. — Did  yoD  pnb- 
lish  the  former  editions  of  this  work  ? — I  did. 

Perhaps  you  mean  that  the  sale  of  each 
edition  was  not  more  than  you  mentioned?— 
There  were  tliree  editions,  five  hundred  each 
edition,  and  there  were  a  considerable  number 
left. 

Was  this  first  published  before  the  death  of 
the  late  king  of  the  French,  or  not? 

Mr.  /o^iuofi.— Whatis  the  date  in  the  title^ 
page? 

Mr.  Garroiv.— This  is  the  third  edition — ^Do 
you  know  whether  this  was  published  before^ 
or  alter  that  event  ? — I  cannot  telJ ;  I  think  it 
was  published  in  1799,  or  1791. 

Mn  Garruu  to  Mr.  JoAnion.— Be  so  good 
as  look  at  that  pamphlet :  it  is  called  "  A 
Letter  to  the  Addressers,  by  Thomas  Paine." 
Do  you  know  whether  any  pamphlet  of  thai 
sort  was  published  by  T^iomas  Paine  ? — ^Cer- 
tainly there  was. 

Do  you  believe  this  to  b^  one  of  the  copioi 
that  were  so  published? — I  believe  it  is. 

I  do  not  know  whether  yon  know  any  thing 
of  the  cheap  edition  or  not;  do  you  know 
how  soon  the  cheap  edition  came  out  after  the 
first  edition  ? — No. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  the  cheap  edition  ?-7- 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  was  published 
^bout  the  same  time  ? — It  was  published  after 
the  large  edition ;  I  do  not  know  how  long. 

Look  at  that  copy  of  the  cheap  edition,  and 
say  whether  you  believe  that  to  be  one  of  the 
copies  that  were  published?— -I  canaot  say, 
because  any  printer  may  copy  this. 

Mr.  Emkine  — Do  you  mean  to  swear  that 
the  large  edition  is;  tliat  either  isj— No.  I 
only  believe  it  from  the  appoanmoeAf  j^t;  mj 
|inaterniagr.QQpyitf 
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Mr.  GorrvvM-You  ha.ye  already  said,  that 
^ou  believe  that  to  De  one  of  the  copies  of  the 
lar^  edition  which  was  published  by  Mr. 
Pstne  ?— It  has  all  the  appearance  of  it ;  any 
prioter  may  take  a  fac  simile  copy  of  it. 

Upon  looking  at  it,  do  you  believe  it  to  be 
one,  or  have  you  any  doubt  on  the  subject  ? — 
I  cannot  positively  say;  a  printer  may  print 
a  fac  simile  of  it. 

Doyuu  believe  that  to  have  been  printed 
by  a  printer  making  a  fac  simile  without  au- 
thority, or  to  be  one  of  the  original  -edition  ? 
I  ask  you  upon  your  oath. — I  cannot  say,  be- 
cause a  printer  can  make  a  fac  simile. 
,  Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.— Unless  he  can 
$peak  from  the  type,  or  the  intrinsic  circum- 
stances^  it  is  nothing. — I  really  cannot  so 
speak. 

Mr.  GarroaK — ^Whom  does  that  appear  in 
the  title-page  to  be  printed  by  ?-^Symond3. 

Is  there  any  other  person  named  as  the 
publisher  ? — And  Clio  Rickman. 

Had  you  communications  with  the  author 
upon  the  subject  of  an  edition  of  the  Address 
to -the  Addressers? — I  beg  leave  to  address 
the  Court. — My  lord,  this  publication  bae 
been  deemed  a  libel  — • 

Mr.  Gflrrvw. — I  am  not  asking  the  witness 
whether  he  published  or  sold  any  of  them,  or 
whether  he  lent  any  one,  but  whether  he  had 
any  conmiunication  with  the  author  upon  the 
subject?— The  author  printed  it,  to  the  best 
of  nqy  knowledge,  when  I  was  in  the  coun^try ; 
I  was  at  Marfpite,  I  believe,  at  the  time  when 
be  printed  this  pamphlet 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Hitherto  I  do 
not  observe,  that  yoahave  laid  a  eround  for 
asking  any  question  about  this  book. 

Mr.  Mtorney  Geiteral.'-rWe  will  postpone 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Johnson  at  present. 

Mr.  Garrow. — We  will  now  read  the  rest  of 
the  Minute  of  the  Constitutional  Society  of 
the  12th  of  October,  which  your  lordship  re- 
collects we  postponed  in  order  to  read  Mr. 
Barlow's  book. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  Ordered,  That  the  secretary  be  directed 
to  tranamit  a  copy  of  the  Argus  of  to-morrow 
to  each  of  the  members  of  tms  societjr. 

''  Ready  The  following  letter,  and  inclosed 
address  to  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
kom  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

"  To  D.  Adams,  secretary  to  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information. 

''Sir; — ^Your  favour  of  the  third  instant, 
informing  us,  that  our  proposal  for  addressing 
the  French  National  Convention,  had  met 
with  the  approbaUon  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Informatbn,  we  have  enck)sed  you 
a  copy  of  the  address  we  have  drawn  up,  and 
mean  to  send,  the  society  at  large  having  ap^ 
proved  of  it. 

^  Not  in  the  leaat  presiuatng  to  propose  it 
ibr  the  adoption  of  your  aodffi|y,oucsebre8  will 
ioyfiiU^  thnnr  it  mde»jsMi:aa.n:adi()r  aub- 
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setfbe  to  any  production  of  y<wr%  better  cal^ 
cMlated  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  less  lui* 
worthy  being  presented  to  so  august  an  aa« 
sembly. 

^  Should  no  other  beprodueed,  we  imagine 
this  plain,  but  honest  aadress,  will  be  adopted 
by  some  other  societies,  in  concurrence  witfci 
our  own ;  and  respecting  the  manner  of  sign* 
ing,  of  conveying,  and  of  presenlins  it,  your 
better  experience  advice  will  greatly  oblige, 
gentlemen,  your  very  humble  servants,  for  th# 
committe^of  the  LL>nilon  Corresponding  So» 
ciety,  (Signed) 

^  Mavricr  Maroarot,  chmrrean* 
^  Thomas  Hardy,  secretaiy.'' 
«*  Thursday,  11th  October,  179«." 

^*  Frenchmen  !-^ While  foreign  robbers  are 
ravaging  your  territories,  under  the  specious 

{pretext  of  justice;  cruelty  and  descJation 
eading  on  Oieir  van,  perfidy  with  treachenr 
bringing  up  their  rear,  yet  mercy  and  fEiena4> 
ship  impud^ntiy  held  forth  to  the  world  as 
the  sole  motives  o£  their  incursions,  the  op» 
pressed  part  of  mankind  forgetting,  for  awhile, 
their  own  sufferings,  feel  only  for  yours,  and 
with  an  anxious  eye  watoh  the  event,  ier*- 
vently  supplicating  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  to  be  favourable  to  your  cause,  so 
intimately  blended  with  their  own. 

^  Frowned  upon  by  an  oppressive  system 
of  control,  whose  gradual,  but  continued  en 
croachments,  have  deprived  this  nation  oi 
dearly  all  iu  boasted  liberty,  and  brought  us 
almost  to  that  abject  state  of  slavery,  froos- 
which  you  have  so  emerged,  6,000  British 
citizens,  indignant,  manfully  stop  forth  to 
rescue  their  country  from  the  opprobrium 
brought  upon  it,  by  the  supine  conduct  of 
those  in  power.  They  conceive  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  Britons  to  countenance  and  assist,  to 
the  utmost  of  theb  power,  the  champions  of 
human  happiness,  and  to  swear  to  a  natk>n^ 
proceeding  on  the  plan  you  have  adopted,  aft 
inviolable  friendship.  Sacred  frofn  thisdagr 
be  that  friendship  between  us  !  And  may  vew- 
geance  to  the  uttermost,  6vertake  the  maft 
who  hereafter  shall  attempt  to  cause  a  rupture. 

^  Though  we  appear  so  few  at  present,  be 
assured.  Frenchmen,  that  our  number  in** 
creases  daily ;  it  is  true,  that  the  stern  up- 
lifted arm  of  authority  at  present  keeps  back 
the  timid,  that  busily  circulated  impostors 
hourly  mislead  the  credulous,  and  that  court 
intimacy,  with  avowed  French  traitors,  has 
some  enect  on  the  unwaiy,  and  on  the  anv- 
biUous.  But,  with  certainty,  we  can  inform 
you,  friends  and  freemen,  that  informatMUi 
makes  a  rapid  process  among  us.  Curiosity 
has  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind;  the 
conjoint  reign  of  ignorance  and  despotisoi 
passes  away.  Men  now  ask  each  other,  whai 
IS  freedom  ?  what  are  our  rights  ?  FrenchnMUV 
you  are  already  free,  and  Britons  are  prepating 
to  become  so  1 

*^  Castine  far  from  us  X\t  criminal  preja> 
dii»$.art)MBy,iaoilratwl  l^eninmnied  imxi^ 
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and  wily  courtiers ;  we,  Instead  of  nditarsl 
enemies,  at  length  discover  in  Frenchmen, 
^Mir  fellow  citieens  of  the  world,  and  our 
brethren  by  the  same  Heavenly  Father,  who 
created  us  for  the  purpose  of  Moving  and  mu- 
tually assisting  each  other ;  but  not  to  hate, 
and  to  be  ever  ready  to  cut  each  others  throats, 
at  the  command  -of  ii^ealc  or  ambitious  kings^ 
and  corrupt  ministers. 

"  Seeking  our  real  enemies,  we  find  Ihem 
in  our  bosoms;  we  feel  ourselves  inwardly 
torn  by,  and  ever  the  victims  of  a  restless, 
all-consuming  aristocracy,  hitherto  the^hane 
of  every  nation  under  the  sun !  Wisely  have 
^ou  acted  in  expelling  it  from  France. 

**  Warm  as  are  our  wishes  for  your  success, 
eager  as  we  are  to  behold  freedom  triumphant, 
and  man  every  where  restored  to  the  enjoy- 
ment <if  his  just  rights,»a  sense  of  our  duty,  as 
orderly  citizens,  forbids  our  flying  in  arms  to 
your  aasistance;  our  government  has  pledged 
the  national  faith  to  remaia  neutral :— in  a 
struggle  of  liberty  against  despotism,  Britons 
remain  neutral  i  O  shame !  But  we  have 
entrusted  our  king  with  discretionary  powers; 
—we  therefore  must  obey :— our  hands  are 
bound,  but  our  hearts  are  free,  and  they  are 
ivith  you. 

^' Ij^  German  despots  act  as  they  please. 
We  shall  rejoice  at  their  fall,  compassionating 
however  their  enslaved  subjects.  We  hope 
this  tyranny  of  their  masters  will  prove  the 
oieaiia  of  reinstating,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  liberties^  millions  of  our  fel- 
low creatures. 

**  With  unconcern,  therefore,  we  view  the 
elector  of  Hanover  join  his  troops  to  traitors 
and  robbers ;  but  the  king  of  Great  Briuin 
will  do  well  to  remember,  that  this  country -is 
fiot  Haaover. — Should  he  forget  this  distinc- 
tion, we  will  not. 

"  While  you  enjoy  the  envied  glory  of  be- 
ing the  unaided  defenders  of  treedom,  we 
fondly  anticipate,  in  idea,  the^  numerous  bles- 
aingB  mankind  will  enjoy,  if  you  succeed,  as 
we  ardently  wi^,  the  triple  alliance  (not  of 
crowns,  but)  of  the  people  of  America,  France, 
and  Britain,  will  give  freedom  to  Europe,  and 
|)eace  to  the  whole  world.  Dear  friends,  you 
combat  for  the  advantage  of  the  human  race. 
How  well  purchased  will  be,  though-  at  the 
expense  or  much  blood,  the  gbrious,  the  un- 
precedented privilese  of  saying,  maukind  is 
neel  Tyrants  and  tyranny  are  no  mere ! 
Peace  reisns  on  the  earth !  And  this  is  the 
^vork  of  Frenchmen." 

**  Resolved  ;~That  the  thanks  of  this  so- 
cle^ be  eiveo  to  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  tor  the  above  address  transmitted  by 
them-;  and  that  the  secretary  acguaint  thera, 
this  society  do  highly.approve  ot  theepiritof 
the  same.'' 

{The  following  entries  were  read  from  the 
books  of  the  Society  for  Constitotional 
InfomuUon.] 

^  At  a  ioeetiiigpf  the  society  Jidd  al^tiM 
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Grown  and  Anchoiwtanrern^  Stnn^y  (Fjriday, 
October  19, 1792, 

"  PRESENT, 

*^  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  in  the  chair. 

«  Mr  Sturch,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Merry,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Ausell,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr. 
Brookbank,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Bankc,  Mr. 
Bonney,  Mr.  Peacock,  Mr.  Walford,  Mc 
Chatfield,  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr. 
Balmannp,  Mr.  Richter^  kvd  £dward  Fiti« 
gerald,  Mr.  Sinclair. 

'^  Mr.  Sturch  produced  and  read  to  the  so- 
ciety the  following  answer  he  was  directed  t» 
prepare  to  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  which  was  ap- 
proved of  and  published  together  with  Mr. 
Barlow's  letter  to  this  society  in  the  papers. 

**Sir; — your  manly  and  energetic  address 
to<the  NaUonal  Convention  in  France,  having 
been  received  by  the  Society  for  Constito- 
tional Inform«ition,  and  read  at  their  last 
meeting,  they  cannot  hesitato  to  return  you 
their  unanimous  thanks  for  so  valuable  a  pre- 
sent, and  to  express  in  the  warmest  tormt 
their  hearty  approbation  of  its  spirit  and  ten- 
dency :  your  little  treatise,  bv  exhibiting  the 
most  important  political  truths  in  a  new  and 
striking  point  or  view,  is,<  in  their  opinion, 
happily  -calculated  to  inform  the  incjuiring 
mind,  and  to  inspire  an  ardent  and  enlighten- 
ed zeal  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  In  this  opinion,  they  doubt  not, 
the  public  voice  will  concur,  when  the  pam*- 

I»hlct  shall  have  obtained  that  general  circu- 
ation  to  which  its  merits  entitle  it 

'*  It  is  with  reason  that  you  think  -the  sub- 
ject of  your  book  not  foreign  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  society,  which  has  invariably  -been, 
to  lead  their  countrymen  to  think  for  them- 
selves on  the  momentous  subject  of  govern- 
ment, and  thus  to  produce  an  universal  and 
practical  conviction  of  one  great  truth,  Uurt 
without  a  real  repiesentation  of  the  people, 
frequently  renewed,  there  can  be  no  enectual 
check  to  that  system  of  corruption,  by  which 
the  public  treasure  is  squandered ;  no  security 
for  that  portion  of  liberty  which  we  shall  en- 
joy, nor  any  rational  hope  that  government 
will  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  its  only  pro- 
per object,  the  happiness  of  the  many,  and 
not  the  interest  of  the  few, 

''  The  society  observe,  with  heart-felt  satis-^ 
faction,  that  in  the  present  great  crisis  of  hu- 
man a&irs  while  some  writers  are  found  even 
in  this  country,  who  openly  proclaim  what 
they  call  the '  cause  of  kings*  in  opposition  to 
the  cause  of  the  people,  whom  they  impu- 
dently term  the  *  swinish  multitude  i  there 
are  not  wanting  on  the  other  hand,  men  of 
the  first  character  and  ability  who  nobly  vzn- 
dicate  the  rights  of  man,  and  they  trusl^  that 
vour  excellent  writings  in  eeneral,  and  the 
letter  to  the  Convention  of  France  in  articu- 
lar, will  be  emmently  conducive  to  the  aue- 
cess  ajEKd  fioal  iriumpb  of  that  cause^.vhicl^ 
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yoa  jusdv  slyla  'the  most  glorious  that  ever 
*  enng^^e  aUeeiioB  of  aankiiML' 
«"  Joel  Bailow,  esq/' 

*<  Read  the  following  letter  firom  the  Lon- 
don Conejpondmg  Sociey : 

«<  London^  October  18, 1793. 
''  Sir ;— The  London  Corresponding  Society 
learn,  with  pleasure,  that  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  approve  the  spirit 
of  our  address ;  but  to  come  back  to  the  point, 
we  imagine  that  as  you  iiad  previously  ap- 
proved the  measure,  and  as  you  now  like  the 
spirit  of  the  address,  we  may  with  propriety, 
ask  you,  whether  you  will  concur  with  us  in 
sending  that  address,  or  whether  you  will 
draw  up  another  better  suited  to  the  present 
circumstances;  and  permit  us  to  join  you  in 
transmitting  it  to  the  French  National  Con- 
Tention. — ^I  am,  sir,  for  the  committee  of  the 
delegates  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Maurice  Ma rgarot,  chairman. 
**  D.  Adams,  secretary  to  the  So- 
ciey for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation.'* 

**  Resolved ; — ^That  the  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  delegates  of  the 
Juondon  Corresponding  Society,  on  an  address 
to  the  National  Convention  of  France.'' 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  Friday, 
October  36,  U9i,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor- 
tavern,  Strand, 

*'  Mr.  John  Frost  in  the  chair, 

^  Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Peacock,  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Walford,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Balmanno,  Dr. 
Maxwell,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr. 
Sturch,  Mr.  Joyce,  colonel  Keating,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  I.  Williams, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Brookbank,  Mr. 
Dodson,  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Mor- 
ean,  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Satchell,  Ar.  J. 
Adams,  Mr.  Richter,  Mr.  Oeddes. 

'*  The'secretary  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
quttee  appointed  at  the  last  meetme. 

^*  Resolved ;— That  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  re- committed. 

''  Ordered ;— That  the  secretary  do  procure 
correct  copies  of  the  manifesto,  publisned  by 
the  late  general  Burgoyne  while  in  America; 
of  the  first  manifesto  lately  published  by  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  in  France ;  of  the  last 
royal  proclamation  against  writings  and  meet- 
ings in  England;  and  of  the  emperor's  recent 
proclamation  at  Brussels  on  the  same  subject. 
In  order  that  Uiese  four  pieces  may  be  printed 
feirly  together  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  be 
transmitted  bj^  this  society  to  all  the  associ- 
ated societies  in  Great  Britain. 

"  Resolved ;— That  the  above  order  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers. 

J*  Resolved ;— Tnat  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  society,  they  do  consider  of  an  answer  to 
^e  London  Corresponding  Society  on  the: 


subject  of  their  letter,  accompanying  their  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Convention  of  France. 

"  Resolved :— That  at  the  said  meeting,  the 
society  do  attend  to  the  example  of  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society,  and  consider  of 
an  address  to  the  National  Convention  of 
France." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  November  2* 
1708, 

•  "  PftESCKT, 

«  Mr.  Frost  in  the  chair, 
"  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Bosville,  Mr.  Walsh^  Dr. 

Edwards,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Mr. 

Sturch,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.   Geddes,  colonel 

Keating,  Mr.  Rae,  Mr.  Bakewell,  Mr.  Jovce, 

Mr.  Barlow,  '^tT,   Johnson,^  Mr.  Sinclair, 

Mr.  Ilolcroft,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Hind,  Mr. 

Tuffin,  Mr.  M.  Bush,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mn 

Aspinal,  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

"  Resolved ;— That  a  committee  of  corres- 
pondence be  appointed,  to  consider  of,  and 
prepare  answers  to  all  such  letters  as  are,  or 
may  be,  sent  to  this  society. 

"  Ordered ;— That  the  answer  to  the  letter 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  acom- 
panying  their  address  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France,  be  referred  to  the  said 
committee. 

<'  Resolved  ;^-That  a  committee  be  appoinW 
ed  to  consider  of  an  address  to  the  National 
Convention  of  France. 

<'  Resolved ;— That  Messrs.  Barlow,  Sin- 
clair, and  Tuffin,  do  compose  the  said  com** 
mittee;  and  that  the  said  committee  be  re- 
quested to  make  their  report  on  Friday  next.'' 

'^  At  a  meeting  of  the  society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  Strand,  Friday  9th  November,  179S. 

**  PRESEVT, 

"  Lord  SemplU  in  the  chair, 
««Mr.  Bosville,  Mr.   Rae,   Mr.    Hull,   Mn. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  Frost;  * 
Mr.  Tooke,Mr.  Sturch,  col.  Keating,  Mr.  Hol- 
croft, Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Tuffin,  Mr,  Sinclair, . 
Mr.  Margarot,  Mr.  Walts,   Mr.   Richter, 
Mr.  Littlejohn,  captain  Perry,  Mr.  John 
Martin,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  WiUiams,  Mr. 
Geddes,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
Mr.  Gerrald,  Mr.  Rickman,  Mr.  Bush,  juu., 
Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Moore, 
''The  committee  appointed   at  the   last 
meeting  to  prepare  an  address  from  this  so- 
ciety to  the  National  Convention  of  France,  ^ 
made  their  report,  and  produced  the  following  ^ 
address  which  was  read  and  approved : 

<'  The  Society  for  Constitutional  Idfbrmation 
in  London,  to  the  -National  Convention 
of  France. 

<'  Servants  of  a  Sovereign  People,  and  Be- 
nefactors of  Mankind ;— We  rejoice  that  you|^ 
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revolution  has  arrived  at  that  point  of  perhc* 
tioh  which  will  pennit  us  to  address  you  by 
this  tide;  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  accord 
with  the  character  of  true  lerislators.  Etery 
successive  epoch  in  your  arours,  has  added 
something  to  the  triumphs  of  liberty ;  and 
the  glorious  victoir  of  the  10th  of  August,  has 
finaUy  prepared  the  way  for  a  constitution, 
which  we  trust  you  will  establish  on  the  basis 
of  reason  and  nature. 

'  **  Considering  the  mass  of  delusion  accu-* 
mulated  on  mankind,  to  obscure  their  under- 
standings, you  cannot  be  astonished  at  the 
opposition  you  have  met  both  from  tyrants 
and  from  slaves.  —  The  instrument  used 
Cgainst  vou  by  each  of  these  classes  is  the 
same;  for  in  the  genealogy  of  human  mise- 
fies,  ignorance  is  at  once  the  parent  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  child  of  submission. 

"  The  events  of  everv  day  are  proving,  that 
your  cause  is  cherished  by  the  people  in  all 
your  continental  vicinity ;  that  a  mouority  of 
each  of  those  nations  are  your  real  friends, 
whose  governments  have  tutored  them  into 
apparent  foes,  and  that  they  only  wait  to  be 
denvered  by  your  arms  from  the  dreaded 
necessity  of  fighting  against  them. 

<*  The  condition  of  Englishmen  is  less  to  be 
deplored — ^here  the  hand  of  oppression  has  not 

Sst  ventured  completely  to  ravish  the  pen 
om  us,  nor  openly  to  point  the  sword  at  you. 
From  bosoms  burning  with  ardour  in  your 
cause,  we  tonder  you  our  warmest  wishes  for 
the  full  extent  of  its  progress  and  success.  It 
is  indeed  a  sacred  cause ;  we  cherish  it  as  the 
pledge  of  your  happiness,  our  natural  and 
nearest  fViends ;  and  we  rely  upon  it  as  the 
bondof  fratornal  union  to  the  human  race,  in 
which  union  our  own  nation  will  surely  be  one 
of  the  first  to  concur. 

**  Our  eovernment  has  still  the  power,  and 
perhaps  the  inclination,  to  employ  hirelings 
to  contradict  us ;  but  it  is  our  real  opinion, 
that  we  now  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
majority  of  th^  Eoghsh  nation. — ^The  people 
here  are  wearied  with  imposture,  and  worn 
out  with  war;  they  have  learned  to  reflect, 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  the  off* 
spring  of  unnatural  combinations  in  society  as 
relative  to  systems  of  government,  not  the 
result  of  the  natural  temper  of  nations,  as  re- 
UtiVe  to  each  others  happiness. 

'  **  Go  on,  legislators,  m  the  work  of  human 
bappiness— the  benefits  will  in  part  be  ours, 
but  the  glory  shall  be  all  your  own  It  is  the 
reward  of  your  perseverance,  it  is  the  prize  of 
virtue.  The  sparks  of  liberty  preserved  in 
Bngland  for  ages,)  like  the  coruscations  of 
thO  northern  aurora,  served  but  to  show  the 
darkness  visible  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
lustre  of  the  Anerican  republic,  like  an  efful- 
Mnt  morning,  rose  with  increasing  vigour, 
But  still  too  distant  to  enlighten  our  hemis- 
pheres till  the  splendour  of  the  French  revolu* 
tion  burst  forth  upon  the  nations,  in  the  full 
fervour  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  displayed  in 
0n  diidst  of  the  European  world;  the  piac- 
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tical  result  of  principles  which  philesoipby  had 
sought  in  the  shade  of  speculation,  and  whieh 
experience  must  every  where  oonfirm.  It 
dispels  the  clouds  of  prejudice  from  all  peopJe, 
reveals  the  secrets  of  all  despotism,  and  c^^ 
ates  a  new  character  in  man.  ^ 

**  In  this  career  of  improvement,  your  ex- 
ample will  be  soon  followed;  for  nations 
rising  from  their  lethargy,  will  reclaim  the 
rights  of  man,  with  a  voice  which  man  cannot 
resist. 

f*  (Signed  by  order  of  the  Society) 

"  SEMPiTXyChaimmn. 
'^D.  Adams,  secretary. 

**  Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  society 
be  given  to  the  committee  who  prepared  the 
above  address. 

**  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.,FPWt 
be  deputed  by  this  society  to  present  the  ad- 
dress of  this  society  at  the  bar  of  the  National 
Convention  of  France. 

''  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society 
be  given  to  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Frost  for 
accepting  the  above  deputation. 

'<  Resolved,  That  the  said  address  be  ugoed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary. 

"  Resolved,  thai  a  subscription*  be  opened 
in  this  society,  for  the  purpose  of  assistiog 
the  efibrts  of  France,  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

*^  Resolved,  That  the  above  rcsokitioo  be 
published  in  the  morning  and  evening  papers. 

*'  Resolved,  That  an  answer  be  returned  by 
the  secretary,  to  the  London  Corresponding 
Society's  letter,  accompanied  by  a  few  copies 
of  Mr.  Paine's  letters  to  Uie  French  people.'' 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  ifttb  Novem- 
ber, 1792, 

**  PassBNT,    . 

**  Mr.  Bosville  in  the  chair, 

«  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Uu 
Pearson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Bonnev.  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  Gerrald,  Dr. 
Edwards,  Mr.  J.  Wilfiams,  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr, 
Banks,  Mr.  Sturch,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Bosb^ 
jun.  Mr.  Aspinal,  Mr.  Rae^  Dr.  Smith,  col. 
Keating,  Mr.  Chatfield^  Mr.  Martin,  Ml 
fiolcrot^  Mr.  Balmanno,  Mr  Phillips,  Mr. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Tuffin,  Mr.  Margarot,  Mr. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Mihier,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Bailey, 
eapt.  Perry,  Mr.  Walford,  Mr.  Sotton. 

<*  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Lciee*- 
ter,  requestme  that  the  particulars  of  this  so- 
ciety might  be  sent  him  for  the  purpose  of 
establishmg  a  constitutional  society  m  that 
town. 

**  Ordered,  That  the  secretary  send  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  such  of  the  oublications  of  this 
society,  as  he  may  thinK  necessary  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  in  Mr.  Phillips's  letter. 

«  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitt- 
tronal  Informatioii^  held  at  Uie  Crown  aoi 
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Andior  ttv^TD;  Sthuid,  Friday,  7^  December^ 
J7M, 

Mr.  Bryant  in  the  chair, 

^  Mr.  John  Martin,  col.  Keating,  Mr.  J.  H* 

Tooke,  Mr.  Bonnev,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Sat- 

chell,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Delacour,  Mr.  G. 

Haltby.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  G.  Williams, 

Mr.  Sturch,  Mr.  Richter,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr. 

CfaatfieM,  Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  J.  Wiiliams,  Mr. 

Kydd,   Mr.   Campbell,  Mr.  Watts,    Mr. 

Cooper,  (Jefferys-sg.)  Rev.  Dr.  Towers,  Mr. 

Bahnanno,  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Rae, 

Mr.  Hardy,   Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  White,  Lord 

Sempill,  Mr.  Lockhart, 

^  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  BarloW  and  Mr. 
Trost,  with  the  address  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France,  and  the  answer  of  the  pre- 
sident. 

'<  Ordered^  That  the  same  be  taken  mto 
eonsideratioii  at  some  future  meeting.'' 

Mr.  Thamat  Maclean."-l  found  these  papers 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  &arnw.— This  is  the  letter  referred  to 
in  the  minute  last  read. 

pt  was  read.] 
«  Citixens  and  Associates;— We  ha%'e  cx»- 
coted  your  eommisston  to  the  National  Con- 
ventioD  of  France,  ill  a  manner  which  we 
hope  wBl  meet  your  approbation.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  papers  herewith  inclosed,  was 
yesteiday  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  received  with  universal  apnlause. 
After  which,  the  president  gave  us  the  Kiss  of 
fiatcmity  in  behalf  of  the  French  nation, 
which  we  returned  in  behalf  of  our  society. 
The  scene  was  truly  interesting  to  evenr  feel- 
ing of  humanity,  and  drew  tears  from  a 
crowded  assembly.  It  gave  rise  to  reflexions, 
which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  men  in 
any  other  circumstance  of  life ;  it  was  the 
leoondliation  of  brothers,  who  had  long  been 
excited  to  a  mortal  enmity  by  misunderstand* 
iog  and  mutual  imposition.  The  wounds 
w&ch  had  bled  for  ages  were  dosed  and 
ibrgot,  while  the  voice  of  nature  declared  they 
shaild  newer  more  be  o|)ened.  The  president 
pranoonced  a  discourse  in  answer  to  our  ad- 
dressy  wfaicfa  we  likewise  enclose. 

*•  Joel  BaHlow. 
*  Paris  9Mi  Nov.  irw.    «  Jnaw  Faosr. 
*  To  the  Society  fot  Constitutional 
Information  in  London." 

^  Atthe  Bar  of  the  Convention,  November  98. 
.''Citizens  of  France;— We  are  deputed 
Rom  the  Society  for  ConMytitmal  In/omuh' 
Urn  •»  Lmfdon,  to  present  to  vou  their  con* 
gratokllons  on  the  triumphs  otliberty.  This 
society  had  laboured  long  in  the  cause,  with 
littKe  prospect  of  success,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  yaar  revolution.  Conceive 
^eathehrexuhalionsof  eratitiide,  when  by 
the  aatonlAfaing  efforts  of  yoar<  nation,  they 
behold  the  reign  of  reason  acquiring  an  ex. 
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tension  and  aolidity,  which'  promise  to  leward 
the  labonrs  of  all  good  men,  by  securing  the 
happiness  of  then:  fellow  creatures. 

**  Innumerable  societies  of  a  similbr  nature 
are  now  forming  in  every  part  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They  exdte  a  spir^ 
of  universal  inquiry  into  the  complicated 
abuses  of  government,  and  the  simple  means 
of  reform. 

^  Afto  the  example   which  France  haft 

J^ven,  the  science  of  revolutions  will  be  ren- 
ered  easy,  and  the  progress  of  reason  will 
be  rapid.  It  would  not  he  strange,  if,  in  a 
period  far  short  of  what  we  should  venture 
to  predict,  addresses  of  felicitation  should 
cross  the  seas  to  a  national  eonvefUioti  in 
England.'' 

[Here  foUows  the  address.] 

''  We  are  also  commissioned  to  inform  the 
convention,  that  the  society  which  we  represent 
has  sent  to  the  soldiers  of  liberty  a  patriotic  do* 
nation  of  one  thousand  pair  of  snoes,  which 
are  by  this  time  arrived  at  Calais ;  and  the 
society  will  continue  sending  a  thousand  pair 
a  week  for  at  least  six  weeks  to  come.  We 
only  wish  to  know  to  whose  care  they  ought 
to  be  addressed.  *'  Joel  Baklow, 

^JOHK  FaoST. 

«  Paris,  Nov.  28th,  ITW." 

''  The  President's  Answer. 

**  Btave  children  of  a  nation  which  has 
given  lustre  tdthe  two  worlds,  and  great  ex« 
amples  to  the  universe ;  you  have  addressed 
us  with  something  more  than  good  wisheay 
since  the  condition  of  our  warriors  has  ex- 
cited your  solicitude.  The  defenders  of  our 
liber^  will  one  day  be  the  supporters  of  your 
own.  You  command  our  esteem,  vou  will- 
accept  our  gratitude.  The  sons  ot  liberty 
through  the  world  will  never  forget  their  otn 
ligations  to  the  Endish  nation. 

'*  The  shades  of  Pym,  of  Hampden,  and  of 
Sydney,  are  hovering  over  your  heacls ;  and. 
the  moment  cannot  be  distant,  when  the 
people  of  France  will  offer  tbeir  congratula* 
tions  to  a  national  convention  in  Fnsland. 
Too  lone  has  the  torch  of  discord  enflamed 
the  English  and  the  French;  while  the  am* 
bition  of  kings,  fomenting  national  aversions, 
compelled  them -to  forget,  that  nature  has 
produced  none  but  brothers. 

^'Your  islands,  it  is  said,  were  severed 
from  the  continent  by  a  great  convulsion  of 
tiie  globe;  but  liberty,  established  on  the 
two  snores  of  the  narrow  sea  which  divides 
us,  will  repair  the  breach,  and  restore  the 
two  nations  to  the  harmony  and  fiiendship 
for  which  nature  has  designed  them.  Rea- 
son has  begun  her  majestic  march;  she  can 
no  longer  be  resisted  in  her  course. 

**  Generous  republicans,  your  appearance 
in  this  place  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  manidnd.  History  will  consecrate  the  dav 
when,  from  a  nation  long  regarded  as  a  tiva^ 
andf  in  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  your 
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fellow-Citizens,  jrou|ipp«ared  in  the  midst  of 
the  tepresentalives  ot  the  people  of  France, 
and  she  will  not  forget  to  recount,  that  our 
hearts  expanded  at  the  sight.  Tell  the  so- 
ciety  which  deputed  you,  and  assure  your 
fellow- citizens  in  general,  that  in  your  friends, 
the  French,  ypu  have  found  men."  . 

[The  following  entries  were  read  from  the 
books  of  the  society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation.] ' 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,   Friday,   December 

"  PB£SENT, 

"  Mf .  J.  H.  Tooke  in  the  chair. 

"  Mr.  Christopher  Hull,  some  part  of  the 

time  in  the  chair. 
'^  Mr.  W.  Sharpc,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  J.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Balmanno,  jun.  Mr.  G.  Maltby, 
Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Chatfield,  lord  Sempill,  Mr. 
Moorej  Mr.    Holcroft,   Mr.  Tuffin,   Mr. 
.  Hardy,  Mr.  Reader,   Mr.    Satchell,    Mr. 
Banks,  Mr.  Sturch,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Rutt, 
Mr.  B.  Cooper,  Mr.  Chalk,  Mr.  Margarot, 
,  Mr.  Rae,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  colonel  Keating, 
Mr.  O.  Watts,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  ^nclair, 

<'  Read  a  printed  address  from  Manchester. 

"  Resolved,  Th^t  the  said  address  be  ap- 
proved for  publisihmg  in  the  ng^spapers. 

"  A  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  that 
the  20th  law  of  this  society  be  suspended  on 
this  occasion,  which  motion  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative. 

"Resolved,  That  the  said  address  be 
printed  in  the  newspapers. 

**  Resolved,  That  one^  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  same  be  printed  by  this  society, 
and  distributed  to  their  correspondents  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  resolutions  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary. 

*'  Read  a  letter  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  Liberty  and  Equality,  sitting  at  La5n,  ca- 
pital of  the  department  DTAisne,  to  the  pa- 
triotic societ^r  of  London,  named  the  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  sdd  letter  be  referred 
to  the  committee  of  correspondence.'' 

Mr.  Maclean. — I  found  these  three  papers 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Adams. 

William  Htukissoriy  esq.*  sworn. — Examined 
by  Mr.  Garrow, 
You  resided,  I  believe,  for  a  considerable 
time  in  France  ? — I  did. 


♦  In  1795,  appointed  under  secretary  of 
state  to  Mr.  Dimuas,  in  the  war  department. 
He  was  aflerwards  secretary  of  the  treasury 
during  Mr.  Pitt's  second  administration,  and 
also  during  the  time  the  duke  of  Portland 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Ueasury.    On  the 


Trudr  ^  Tkmas  Hardy  [ASS 

You  are  weU  acquainted  with  the  ftemk 
language? — ^lam. 

[Mr.  HuskissQD  delivered  into  court  Eng- 
lish translations  of  the  three  letters  produced 
by  Maclean.} 

frhey  were  read.] 

<^  Aptf  the  mh  December, 
"  Pint  year  of  the  French  Republic. 
^  The  popular  and  republican  society  of  Apt, 
depakment  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
to  the  popular  society,  sitting  at  London. 

"  LIVE  PREE,  OB  DIE  ! 

<<  Citizens,  Brethren  and  Friends;— When 
two  great  nations,  acquainted  with  their 
rights,  approximated  by  their  commercial 
connexions  and  their  natural  situation,  formed 
to  love  and  to  act  in  concert  with  each  other, 
begin  to  frame  the  glorious  project  of  uniting; 
themselves  for  the  regeneration  of  the  human 
race,  one  may  then  say  with  reason,  that 
kings  are  ripe  and  ready  to  fall. 

*'  How  glorious  will  it  be  for  France  and 
England  to  have  formed  alone  a  confederacy 
destructive  of  tyrants,  and  to  have  purchased, 
at  the  price  of  their  blood,  the  liberty  of 
Europe^we  may  say  more,  of  the  whole 
universe.  . 

^  Courage,  brethren  and  firiends.  It  is  ror 
you  to  follow  us  in  the  glorious  and  hazaidoos 
career  of  the  revolution  of  the  world.  Caa 
ye  any  longer  groan  under  the  yoke  of  a 
government,  that  has  nothing  of  liberty  ivut 
the  name }  For,  although  your  land  was  in- 
habited before  others  by  freemen,  can  ye,, 
without  illusion,  consider  your  government 
as  such  ? 

,  "Will  ye  content  yourselves  with  a  pare" 
freedom  ?  Will  the  English  be  satisfied  with 
principles  ?  Will  that  bold  nation^  that  has 
produced  philosophers  the  most  profound, 
and  that  first  of  all  perceived  thesparkluffi 
rays  of  reason,  remain  a  spectatrix  in  so  noUe 
a  cause. 

<*  No,  brethren  and  firiends,  no !  you  will 
soon  lift  yourselves  up  aeainst  that  perfiaioas 
court  of  St  James's,  whose  infernal  pwy, 
like  to  that  which  found  its  tomb  in  the 
ThuiUeries,  has  made  so  many  victims  in  our 
two  nations,  and  does  disunite  them  perpe- 
tually to  rule  over  them. 

«  Youx  love  for  liberty  has  fixed  your  at- 
tention upon  the  wants  of  our  defenders; 
your  eenerosity  towiird  them  is  a  tide  ^ 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  reoublic.  ^ 
are  impatient  to  furnish  you  the  same  ad- 
vantages. The  popular  societies  of  Firanoe 
desire  ardently  the  epoch  that  shaU  permit 
them  to  address  theu-  vows  to  the  natioMl 
assembly  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  offartotne 


29thof  July,1614,he  was  sworn  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  and  is  now  [a.  d.  181TJ 
first  commissioner  of  the  woods,  forests,  and 
land  revenue^  and  member  of  parliament  wr 
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ioUieis  of  the  libertj  of  your  nation^  arms, 
bayonets,  and  pikes. 

**  The  meoiDers  composing  the  Committee 
of  Conespondence : 

''  AUSELMB  RaSPAUD, 

**  AxjBOBy  Sebret, 

''Abuxse,  Perbin  Aoleam." 

**  VULIJ, 

-^  To  the  dtizeaa  composing  the 
Constitutional  Society,  sitting 
at  London." 

^  The  Societjr  of  the  Friends  of  liberty  and 

Equality,  sitting  at  Ladn,  the  head  of  the 

department  of  the  Aisne,  to  the  patriotic 

society  of  London,  called  the  Society  for 

Constitutional  Information. 

<'  Generous  Republican?;  —  The  philan* 

thropic  gift  that  you  .have  presented  to  the 

iramors  of  France,  announces,  with  energy, 

the  great  interest  that  you  take  in  the  sacred 

<:ause  which  they  are  defending. 

^  Accept  the  thanks  of  a  society  that  does 
honour  to  itself  in  esteeming  you. 

''The  time,  perhaps,  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  soldiers  of  our  liberty  ^hall  be  able 
10  testify  their  gratitude  to  you.  Then  their 
arms,  their  blood  itself,  shall  be  at  the  service 
of  all  your  fellow-citizenSy  who,  like  you,  ac- 
knowledge no  rights  but  the  riehts  of  man. 
Then  France  and  England  shall  form  toge- 
ther a  treaty  of  union  as  lasting  as  the  course 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames.  Then  there, 
as  here,  there  shall  exist  no  other  reign  but 
that  of  liberty,  equalitv,  and  friendship.  May 
this  da^f  of  felicit^  and  glory  soon  shine  upon 
the  horizon  of  two  nations,  formed  to  admire 
each  other. 

**  Snd  December,  1792. 
"  First  year  of  the  French  Republic. 
'^  The  members  composing  the  Committee 
of  Conrespondenoe^ 

"  Hahaiobs,   Bawdry,   Deuokciaux." 
The  envelope  is  directed  **  To  the  pa- 
triotic society  of  London,  called  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion, at  London,  England.'' 

^'  Fira  year  of  the  French  Republic, 
6th  December,  179S. 
**  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and 

Equality,  established  at  Ma^on,  department 

of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  to  the  Constitutional 

Society  of  London. 

**  Yes,  citizens,  our  brethren  and  friends, 
the  lOth  of  August,  1792,  shall  be  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  the  world  as  the  day 
of  the  triumph  of  liberty. 
.  ^  Oor  first  revolution  did  but  show  to  us 
the  salutary  principles  of  the  imprescriptible 
xiglils  of  man :  all.  except  the  unprincipled, 
and  the  enemies  ot  humanity,  adopted  them 
with  enthuuasro.  It  was  then  that  we 
fonatd  ourselves  into  a  sodety,  in  order  the 
better  to  impress  them  upon  ourselves,  and 
afterwards,  to  teach  them  to  our  fellow- 
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^  Our  first  constitution  had  consecrated 
them,  but  had  not  always  taken  them  for  its 
base.  The  dominion  of  the  passions,  the 
force  of  habit,  the  impression  of  prejudices, 
and  the  power  of  the  intrigues  employed  in 
our  Constituent  Assembly,  found  the  secret  to 
preserve  sufficient  authority  to  our  tyrants, 
to  extinguish,  at  some  time,  the  sacred  rights 
of  nature,  and  to  re-establish  despotism  on 
its  throne  of  iron. 

**  But  royalty,  thus  preserved,  was  not  con- 
tent with  the  victoi^  that  had  secured  to  it 
the  greatest  number  of  the  corrupt  persons 
who  surrounded  it.  It  was  impatient  to  reap 
the  fruits  that  it  appeared  to  promise  itself. 
But  its  too  great  eagerness  has  hastened  its 
ruin,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  reason. 

"  The  French,  proud  of  their  new  exis- 
tence, soon  perceived  the  fault  of  their  first 
legislators,  became  sensible  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  its  first  laws*— saw  that  thev  made  a 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  liberty  and  equality 
which  they  had  emoraced,  they  roused  them- 
selves anew  to  demand,  at  length,  laws  im- 
partial and  humsgne. 

"  From  thence  the  necessary  day  of  the 
tenth  of  August  1793.  From  thence  a  se- 
cond revolution,  but  a  revolution  which  is 
only  the  completion  of  the  first,  which  has 
received  our  vows  and  our  oaths,  and  which 
we  will  bless  for  ever,  if  it  leads  us,  as  we 
hope  it  will,  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation, 
to  the  constant  maintenance  of  liberty  and 
equality. 

''  Let  intriguers,  tools,  and  tyrants  calum- 
niate us;  we  despise  them  too  much  to  con- 
descend to  answer  them,  and  seek  for  their 
esteem. 

<*Thal  which  flatters  us,  is,  the  interest 
that  you  take  in  our  labours,  your  attention 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  our  arms; 
we  desire  your  esteem,  we  are  proud  of  your 
approbation.  "^ 

'^  We  smile  at  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments that  you  manifested  to  our  representap- 
tives :  we  liehold  a  nation  of  brethren  rouse 
itself  to  support  the  cause  of  humanity:  we 
behold  the  brave  English  adopt  our  princi- 
ples, become  our  friends  ^  we  say  to  ourselves 
with  pleasure,  soon  will  they  become  our 
alhes,  and,  uniting  our  efforts,  we  shall  go  on 
to  detiver  the  universe  from  the  yoke  of 
tyrants— to  restore  the  nations  to  reason  and 
nature. 

**  That  day  is  not  far  distant,  if  we  may 
rely  on  our  own  courage,  and  the  hope  of  your 
alhance. 

**  La  the  mean  time  receive  our  thanks,  and 
correspond  with  brethren   who  set  a  high 
value  upon  your  esteem. 
(Signed)  **  Lavenie,  the  younger  president. 
«  J,  B.  Repey,  secreta^  to  the  society. 
"  Dessau,  secretary." 
(In  English  in  the  original.) 
"  To  the  President  of  the  society  ^    ' 

called  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Liformation  (by  way  of 

Calais),  London.*' 
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Wkmos  Wood  s^^rn.  — Examiiiod  bj  Mn 
Gwrrow. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Frost's  hand-writiDg  ? — 
Yes ;  I  have  seen  him  write  very  often. 

Look  at  that  paper,  and  tell  me  whetlier 
you  brieve  it  to  be  Mr.  Frost's  hand-writing? 
—Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  about  its  being  his 
hand-writing. 

^  Parity  September  flO<A,  1792. 
*^  My  dear  Sir ; — yfe  arrived  $afe  at  this 
place  yesterday  to  dinner ;  and,  having  met 
with  no  interruption  on  our  journey,  by  night 
or  by  da>[,  since  we  left  Dover,  except  delay 
at  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Clermont,  and  for  want 
of  horses,  which  the  emigrants  have  wore 
out    Paris  is  now  quiet,  though  it  was  illu- 
minated, and  the  guards  under  arms  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  people  visiting  the  Tem- 
ple to  destroy  Louis  and  his  wife :    the  latter 
braves  it,  and  will  to  the  last;  the  former  is 
insensible  to  his  fate.    The  night,  however, 
passed  over  in  silence ;  and  this  evening  the 
Convention  will  meet,  and  the  National  As- 
sembly take  their  leave.    About  three  hun- 
dred of  the  present  assembly  are  returned  to 
the  Convention;  the  rest  retire  with  execra^ 
tions.    Mr.  Paine  made  his  appearance  in  the 
National  Assembly  last  nieht,  which  excited 
great  curiosity  among  both  men  and  women, 
and  occasioned  no  small  interruption.    The 
£rst  who  embraced  him  was  CamboQ,  who 
last  night  made  a  most  excellent  speech  on 
the  subject  of  the  jewels,  plate,  &c.  found  in 
the  churches,  &c.  in  order  to   have  them 
melted,  as  hitherto  niost  in&mous  use  had 
been  made  of  them,  by  pawoine  them  to  the 
Jews,  &c.  to  raise  money  for  the  emigrants. 
Thia  motion  was  become  the  more  necessary, 
as,  a  few  nights  ago,  that  is,  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday^  40  men  armed,  entered  the  Thuil- 
leries,  ai^d  carried  off  SO  millions  of  livres. 
The  gates  of  Paris  have  been  shut,  and  a 
search  made :  more  than  a  million  has  been 
&und.    The  treacheiy  of  Loub  is  so  great, 
that  the  indignation  of  the  people  cannot  be 
wondered  at.    He  has  anticipated  the  civil 
list  a  year  and  a  half,  and  mortgaged  his  do- 
nuins  for  six  years.    The  bankers,  and  others 
who  have  advanced  the  money,  will  be  ruined. 
B^de  is  gone.    I  will  inform  myself,  between 
this  s^nd  Monday,  of  every  thing  that  is  pass- 
ing, a&d  by  that  post  send  you  a  particular 
account  of  the  iOth,  the  truth  of  which  is  not 
yet  known  in  England,  or,  if  known,  con- 
cealed or  misrepresented  to  blacken  the  revo- 
lution.   Without  the  affair  of  the  10th,  liberty 
was  over.    I  am  sorry  to  leam  that  the  con- 
diuct  of  your  friend  gen.  M-        ■  is  not  well 
spoken  of.     He  was  in  Uie  ThuUleries  all 
night  of  the  9tb ;  and  he  and  captain  Samp- 
son left  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
9nd  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  regulated  the 
troops,  and  disposal  them  in  order  to  attack. 
Hijl  conduct  ivas  winked  at,  out  of  respect  to 
the  English.    He  is  now  with  Dumourier's 
army,  which  i^  ^J!ipO  stiiong;  and  it  is  ex- 


pected that  an  ftccount  will  arnfeethiad^ef 
an  engagement  between  liim  and  the  rais- 
ins, as  general  Kelkrman  bad,  by  a  forced 
march  over  the  mountains,  joined  him  wfaea 
he  last  wrote;  within  nine  miles  of  which, 
the  Prussian^  being  informed  of  his  approach, 
made  an  attack  before  the  junction,  soxi  was 
repulsed.  There  are  600/K)0  troops  now 
upon  the  frontiers.    The   language   of  the 

kmg  of  P is  changed  from  that  of 

threats  to  soothing ;  and  he  liaa  artfuUj  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  troops,  that,  «3 
they  are  unable  to  defepd  themselves,  and  are 
betrayed  by  their  generals,  they  had  better 
lay  down  their  arms.  Few  Prussian  deserters 
have  come  over ;  but  a  great  number  of  Ajus- 
trians  have  entered,  f  have  this  moment 
read  a  letter  from  general  Monev,  who  ex- 
pects every  moment  the  attack  of  the  Prus- 
sians. Thev  have  been  joined  by  a  great 
body  of  Brabanters,  who  have  all  along  fought 
with  uncommon  bravery.  The  post  is  gomg 
out,  and  compels  me  to  hasten  to  a  oonclu* 
sion.  We  dine  to-day  with  Pethion.  PAine 
has  entered  his  name  on  the  roll  of  parlia- 
ment,  and  went  through  the  forms  of  office 
with  a  great  deal  of  nonchalance.  We  are 
well  lodged,  and,' besides  our  bed-rooms,  have 
an  entertaining  room  for  members  to  he 
shown  into :  several  have  called  this  morn- 
ing. We  are  to  give  ten  livres  a  day.  The 
clerk  of  parliament  has  this  moment  been 
here — Mr.  Rose,  a  relation  of  the  notorious 
George  Jlo^e,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add, 
but  that  Mr.  Paine  is  in  good  spirits ;  and  in- 
deed the  flattering  reception  he  has  met  with 
all  through  France,  could  not  fail  of  it.  It  is 
more  than  I  describe.  {  believe  he  is  rather 
fatigued  with  the  kissing.  Pethion  still  re- 
tains his  popularity.  Robespierre  has  been 
attacked  in  the  primary  assembly,  and  told 
that  he  was  the  most  daageroua  man  in 
France,  and  that  a  good  citizen  oifght  to  blow 
his  brains  out  Tlje  English,  I  understaod, 
showed  ereat  pusillanimity.  Tell  Vaugfaan, 
his  friend  Losh  was,  for  three  or  four  days 
before  he  lefl  the  hotel,  very  uneasy,  and 
thought  he  should  never  see  England  again. 
Mr.  Watt  is  here,  and  Very  civil.  ^  What  is 
^  become  of  Dr.  Idazwell^  is  the  ciy.  Al« 
ways  your's,  /.  F.'^ 


d,  ^  John  Home  Tooke,  esq.'' 

Mr.  Garrow, — ^Now  I  will  give  some  ac- 
count of  what  these  transactions  of  the  lOtii 
of  August  were^  whieb  are  etated  as  oeoes* 
sary  to  liberty. 

Mr.  Garrow  to  Mr*  HasAufoa.— Were  you 
i;i  Pari^  Pfi  the  10^  of  August,  l799l-r*Ye8, 
I  was. 

I  believe  you  seaided  ia  the  houaa  of  tba 
British  ammsador,  (ord  Qower  ^— I  did. 

Had  you  been  in  Paris  ^ny  time  previous 
to  the  toth  of  August  l--^FrQm  the  month  of 
Ju^,  1790. 

Be  80  good  «8  to  4lato  jbortly,  whoft  the 
facts  were,  yrhich  are  described  aa  the  f 
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actknis  of  the  10th  of  Augost,  u  they  relate 
to  tnunMctioiis  ki  Paris  and  VenidlleSi  as  they 
fell  under  your  ohservalioa.-- On  the  10th  of 
August  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obserring 
very  litlieya^IdidMlgo  out  daring  the  con- 
test that  took  place  m  the  course  of  that 
morning. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  which  you 
describe  as  a  coniMty  whkh  kept  you  at 
bomef— <I  heard  a  firing,  and  I  saw  sBok«.  I 
saw  afterwards  some  m  the  out^buiklings  on 
fire  at  the  palace;  and  I  saw  people  runmng 
with  their  arms  towards  that  part  of  the  town. 

What  did  you  find  had  occasioned  the 
firing;  fimn  what  had  it  proceeded^  the  firing 
of  anns»  and  the  firing  the  buildrngs?-— The 
firing  of  arms,  I  understood,  proceeded  fnom 
persons  who  wished  to  enter  toe  palace,  and 
also  firom  those  who  opposed  their  entrance. 

Was  the  pdace;^  at  that  time,  the  residence 
of  the  Idiig  and  his  fi&mily  ?— I  helieve  it  was. 

Can  you  describe  any  other  transactions  of 
that  day,  which  came  within  your  knowledge 
at  the  moment,  or  that  came  within  your  ob- 
strvBtaon  afterwards  ?-«I  saw,  in  the  evening 
of  tiiat  day,  the  governor  of  the  palace^  who 
caaw  to  my  lodgings  to  shelter  hunself ;  and 
he  described  to  me  ■    • 

In  point  of  fact,  the  governor  of  the  palace 
took  shelter  at  your  house  f— He  did.  I  went 
out  in  the  evenmg,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  I 
attempted  ■ 

Mr.  Garrow^—l  submit  to  your  lordship, 
that  what  the  governor  of  the  palace  said  at 
the  time  of  taking  shelter  at  the  house  of  this 
E^ish  gentleman,  is  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Do  not  let  us  go 
into  every  particular  of  a  transaction  fit  that 


Mr.  Baron  Heika$iL^lt  is  a  history  that  is 
pietty  publicly  known. 

Mr.  Oerrow.— You  were  sayitig  that  you 
west-  out  in  the  evenmg  ?^Yes,  about  nme 
o'dock.  I  did  not  see  any  thing  worth  men- 
tiomog.  I  went  towards  the  bridge  that  leads 
to  the  palace,  where  I  was  stopped  by  some 
centinels  firom  approaching  nearer.  .  I  saw 
the  ottt-buildings  of  the  pahu)e  wetp  then 
bumingr. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyre.^The  whole  of  it 
is,  that  there  was  a  great  tumult,  9,  grefit 
slaughter,  and  that  the  king  and  his  fiimily 
sheltered  themselves  at  the  Convention,  aOQ 
were  not  restored  to  their  lib^ty  afterwards. 

Mr.  Gomw.— -Just  sp—we  are  perfectly 
content  to  take  it  so. 

Mr.  J9tiiJbuio]i..^£very  bpdy  knows  4iat. 

Mr.  GarrcBp,-^!  believe  every  body  kxyiiWi^ 
except  the  j<iry. 

Mr.  JUtomey  General.^-l  propose  t^  reaq 
two  letters,  found  in  tl^e  possessiop  qf  Mr. 
Home  Tooke,  and  draugtits  of  two  letters  in 
Mr.  Tooke's  hand-writing. 

Vir.  W^^am  ITiN^ro//.  —  E^^amiaed  by  M^ 
Attorney  Qm^fmi. 

Do  you  know  in  whose  ^d-writing  that 


paper  isf— I  think  it,  by  the  character,  to  be 
Mr.  Tooke's. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  ?— I  have,  and 
believe  it  to  be  his,  though  I  did  not  see  him 
writeit  , 

Lpok  'at  this  paper  f  — The  same  hand* 
writing. 

JwfM  ITuMrntqn  sworn.— ^Examined  by  Mr. 
Garrow* 

Look  at  these  four  papers-«»see  if  you  find 
your  name  upon  these,  and  whether  you 
seised  these  F<-*Upon  th«»e  two  onfy. 

John  Thompton  sworn.  ^^  F^ftynined  by  Mr. 
Oarrvm, 

Are  you  one  of  his  majesty's  messengers? 
—No ;  I  am  clerk  to  the  pubIic«oflice  in  Lam- 
beth-street, Whitechapel. 

Were  you  present  when  these  papers  were 
found  ?— Yes ;  they  were  found  at  Mr.  Home 
Tooke's  house  at  Wimbledon. 

Was  that  after  Mr.  Tooke  was  taken  into 
custody?— Yes,  it  was. 

Where  were  they  found? — Some  were 
found  in  bureaus,  and  some  in  other  places. 

Who  were  present  when  they  were  fi>und  ? 
---Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Vaughan. 

Did  they  attend  as  friends  of  Mr.  Tooke  ?— 
They  did. 

You  got  the  keys,  and  you  found  these  pa* 
pers  ?— These  two  papers  (the  two  not  spoken 
to  by  Mr.  Thornton)  are  marked  by  me,  as 
found  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Tooke. 

[Mr.  Huskisson  delivered  into  court,  £ngt 
lisn  translations  of  the  French  papers.] 

Draft  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Tooke  to  the 
Mayor  of  Paris,  in  Mr.  Tooke's  hand- 
writinff. 

^  Sir  ;-*You  are  in  no  want  of  friends  in 
England,  who  ardently  wish  to  be  usefiil  to 
French  liberty.  But  we  wish  to  know  some 
one  of  your  trieuds,  who  resides  in  London^ 
in  whom  you  have  an  entire  confidence,  and 
to  whom  we  may  eive  our  money,  in  the  as- 
surance that  it  will  be  remitted  to  you  without 
delay,  and  without  fraiid.  Mr.  Fros^  to 
whom  I  entrust  this  letter,  is  going  to  set  out 
immediately  with  Mr.  Paine,  for  Paris,  and 
allows  me  no  time  for  ceremony,  if  it  were 
necessary.  I  request  you  to  send  me  the- 
name  of  some  Frenchman,  in  London,  mer- 
chant, or  other,  for  the  purpose  above  men- 
tioned. We  can  now  be^in  the  public  con- 
tribution towards  our  patriotic  gift  with  1,0001. 
sterling;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it. will 
apuount  in  time  to  several  thousands. 

**  If  you  consider  this  step  in  Uie  same 
point  or  view  that  we  do,  you  will  see  in  itf 
much  use  to  the  common  cause  of  Englapd 
apd  Fnmce.  I  entreat  you  to  give  me  yeur 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  tb  pomt  out  to 
me  the  means  by  which  I  may  be  usefid  to 
you.  J.  Hoayn  Tooafa,** 

^  Brothers  and  Friends  ;^l4berty  is  a  bond 
which  ought  to  unite  all  men,  and  whkh  will 
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o^e  cbiy  unite  all  nations.  These  ai«  prepar- 
ing those  great  revolutions  which  disseminate 
Xisef^l  truths.  Thus  the  philosophical  socie- 
jdes  make  all  despots  tremble.  You  have  the 
glorious  advantage  of  deserving  the  hatred  of 
^your  government.  The  league  of  tyrants  will 
never  be  able  to  resist  the  power  of  reason. 
Cpntinue  your  precious  labours —employ  your- 
selves in  the  enfranchisement  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race.  You  will  find  in  the 
JFrenchy  worthy  fellow  labourers.-^Honoured 
py  the  sentiments  which  you  express  for  me, 
receive  the  assurances  of  my  lively  gratitude. 
Your  fellow  citizen,  Pjejtion." 

-f   «  6th  October,  first  year  of  the 
French  Republic. 
^<  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Revolution.'' 

"  Paris,  the  first  of  October^  1792, 
the  first  year  of  the  French  Republic, 
''  I  have  received,  sir,  the  letter  whicn  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  addressing  to  me 
of  the  13th  ult.  in  which  you  announce  to.  me, 
that  we  are  in  no  want  of  friends  in  England, 
who  ardently  wish  to  be  useful  to  the  French 
liberty ;  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  that 
I  should  point  out  to  you  some  person  resident 
in  London,  entitled  to  full  confidence,  and  to 
whom  you  might  remit,  in  full  safety,  the 
funds  resulting  from  the  oatriotic  gift  which 
your  countrymen  are  willing  to  contribute. 
You  cannot,  sir,  doubt  of  mvl  eaeemess  to 
second  views  so  useful^  whicn  wifl  for  ever 
merit  our  gratitude,  will  rivet  the  links  of 
jfratemity  between  us,  and  must  produce  the 
greatest  advantages  to  England  and  France. 
t  shall  have  the  nonour,  sir,  of  sending  you, 
without  delay,  the  name  of  the  person  in 
whose  hands  you  may  place  the  funds  which 
you  destine  to  the  support  of  a  cause  which, 
m  truth,  is  that  of  all  people  who  cherish 
liberty.    For  th^  mayor  ot  Paris, 

**  BoNCHER  Rene,  Off.  municipt, 
"  Received  at  Wimbledon, 
Wednesday,  Oct.  9.'' 
Indorsed  <<  1st  October,  1792.— Copy  of  Let- 
ter from  Pethion  to  Tooke." 

**  Mr.President;  Thirty  years  agoltravelled 
in  France,  when  she  was  enslaved.  I  received 
a  thousand  civilities,  and  I  was  chagrmed  at 
.  her  destiny.  I  now  come  to  acquit  myself  of 
a  small  part  of  my  former  debt  to  France,  in 
a  state  of  freedom.  I  entreat  her  to  accept 
4hese  4,000  livres,  and  to  apply  Uiem  to  the* 
expenses  of  the  war  aeunst  all  the  tyrants 
who  have  dared,  or  snail  dare,  to  attempt 
against  her  liberty,  without  excepting  any  one, 
were  it  even  of  my  own  countiy.  As  to  the 
debt  of  honour  newly  contracted  as  a  French 
citizen,  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  rest  of  my 
life  to  acquit  myself  of  it  faithfully  and  with 
zeal."  / 

Indorsed  **  Draft  of  an  Address  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  French  Convention^"  in  Mr. 
Tooke'8  own  hand-writing,. 


Mt. AitwrMyOeneraL'-A  now  nropose  to 
read  some  entries,  from  the  booKs  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information^  which 
relate  to  the  speeches  of  Roland,  St.  Andre, 
and  Barrfere,  mentioned  in  those  resolutions^ 
the  substance,  of  which  I  stated  tp  your 
lordships  and  the  jury  yesterday. 

[They  were  read.] 

'f  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  Strand,  Friday,  18tb  January,  tr^, 

"  Present, 

^.  Lord  Sempill  in  the  chair^ 

«  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Symonds,  Bfr.  Fitf- 
gerald,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  Rutt,  Mr.  John 
Martin,  captain  T.  Harwood,  count  Zenobio, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Wills, 
Mr.  Chatfield,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Reader,  Mr. 
G.  Williams,  Mr.  Holcrofl,  Mr.  B.  Cooper, 

^'  Resolved;  -^  That  citizen  St  Andre,  a 
member  of  the  National  ConventiMi  of 
France,  being  considered  by  us  as  one  of  the 
most  judicious  and  enlightened  friends  of 
human  liberty,  be  admitted  an  assodated 
honorary  member  of  this  sodety. 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  said  resolution  be 
published  in  the  papers.'' 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  S5thJanuaiT, 
1793, 

"  I^BESEKT, 

^  Mr.  Jennings  in  the  chair, 

'^Lord  Sempill,  capt.  Tooke  Harwood,  Mr. 
Bonney,  Mr.  W.  Sharp,  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr. 
Hull,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  John  Martin,  Mr. 
H.  Tooke,  Mn  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Tivnball, 
Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  SatcheU, 
Mr.  Sturch,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.^  Bailey,  Mr. 
Chalk,  Mr.  Margaro^Mr.  Uaidy,  Mr.  Hol^" 
croft,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  White,  Mr. 
Chatfield, 

**  Resolved ;  —  That  citizen  Barr^re,'  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention  of 
France,  being  considered  bv  us  as  one  of  the 
most  judicious  and  enli^ntened  fneods  of 
human  liberty,  be  admitted  an  assodated 
honorary  member  of  this  society. 

^  Resolved,  That  the  ssdd  resolution  be 
published  in  the  newspapers. 

'*  Resolved,  That  citizen  Roland,  being  also 
cMisidered  by  us  as  one  of  the  most  judidous 
and  enlightened  friends  of  human  liberty,  be 
admitted  an  associated  honorary  membo:  of 
this  society. 

*^  Resolved^  That  the  ssud  Resolution  be 
published  in  the  newspapers.^ 

'^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sodety  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavenuStrand,  Friday,  Istof  February, 
1799, 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  the  chair, 
«  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Cooper 
(Manchester),  lord  Sempill,  Dr.  Kentish, 
Mr.  Tufl&n,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  John  Martin, 
Mr.  Balmanno,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Jennings, 
Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  G.Williams,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr. 
Wardle,  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  capt.  T,  Harwood. 

«  R^arf,  a  circular  Letter  from  the  Sheffield 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information. 

<*  ResoWcd,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  report  an  answer. 

<«  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Tooke,  lord  Scmpill, 
Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Tiiffin,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr, 
Cooper  (Manchester),  Dr.  Kentish,  and  capt. 
Harwood,  be  the  committee. 

«  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee,  meet 
at  half  past  three  o'clock  on  Friday  next,  at 
this  place. 

*«  Resolved,  That  the  speeches  of  citizen 
St,  Andre,  and  citizen  Barrire  (associated 
honorary  members  of  this  society),  as  given  in 
the  Gazette  Nationale  ou  Moniteur  Univer- 
scUc,  of  Paris,  on  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th,  of 
January,  1793,  be  inserted  in  the  books  of  this 
society. 

*«  Resolved,  That  the  said  resolution  be 
published  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Garrow  (to  Mr.  Htt^fciwon).— During 
your  residence  in  Paris,  and  after  you  came  to 
this  country,  were  you  m  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  paper  called  the  Moniteur  Universelle.— I 
was. 

Look  at  these  printed  papers  and  sav,  whe- 
ther from  their  appearance  you  take  them,  to 
be  the  French  papers  of  ttiose  dates.— They 
have  every  appearance  of  being  similar  to 
those  which  I  took  in,  while  at  Paris^  and 
afterwards  in  London. 

Joieph  Deboffe  sworn.  —  Examined  by  Mr. 
Carroo), 

Tou  are  I  understand  a  bookseller  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  is  your  shop? — ^In  Gerrard-streo^t, 
Soho. 

Yotir  shop  was  chiefly  employed  in  selling 
foreign  publications  I  believe  ^^-Yes,  and  not 
only  foreign  publications,  but  all  sorts  of 
works,  and  as  to  the  newspapers  which  I  sold, 
they  were  the  same  that  came  through  the 
channel  of  the  post  office,  and  by  others. 

You  sold  French  newspapers?— Yes. 

And  these  French  newspapers  came  by 
the  channel  of  Uic  post  from  France,  and  by 
the  channel  of  private  conveyance? — Great 
part  of  them  came  from  Paris,  by  the  packet, 
then  sent  to  Millet  and  Fector,  and  then  for- 
warded by  the  mail  coach.  I  received  tio 
papers,  but  what  were  duly  opened  at  the 
Cnstom-house  at  Dover. 

You  are  a  native  of  France,  I  perceive  ? — 
No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  a  native  of 
Switzerhmd. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  French  Ian- 
pngB?-^Yai. 


You  probably  have-  had  many  thousand 
French  newspapers  pass  through  your  hands? 
— ^I  have. 

Whether  you  are  acquainted  with  thaf 
paper  the  Nationale  Gazette,  or  Universelkf 
Moniteur  ?---Perfectly  well,  I  have  had  a  great 
many  of  them. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  any  of  these  French' 
papers  with  the  French  titles,  and  in  that 
shape,  reprinted  in  England?— I  have  never 
known  it. 

From  the  paper,  from  the  type,  and  from 
the  general  appearance  of  these  papers  which 
you  nold  in  your  hand,  comparing  them  with 
the  recollection  of  those  which  passed  through 
your  handj  in  the  way  of  your  trade,  do  you 
believe  these  to  be  the  French  Moniteur; 
published  in  France,  and  conveyed  to  thia 
country,  in  the  way  you  have  stated? — ^Pet^ 
fealy  so,  and  more  than  that,  there  are  many 
connexions  in  London,  through  which  th« 
veracity  of  this,  might  be  compared. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  compare  them  with;  . 
others;  is  that  French  paper,  and  is  it 
printed  with  French  types?— It  is  the  real 
Paris  paper,  printed  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Pilnewood. 
who  is  Uie  proprietor  of  it.  I  have  received, 
them  immediately  from  Mr.  Pilnewood's  own 
hands. 

Mr.  Attorneif  GcneraZ.— Then  I  oflTer  to 
your  lordship  the  evidence  of  these  three 
papers,  one  dated  the  4th,  another  the  6th, 
and  another  the  7th  of  January,  1793,  upon 
the  evidence  now  given,  which  contain 
speeches  of  citizen  St.  Andr^,  and  citizen 
Barrbre. 

Mr.  Ers/tine.— If  your  lordship  think* 
these  papers  ma^  be  taken  as  evidence^  I 
have  no  interest  in  disputing  it,  I  only  wish 
to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Court;  I  am  not 
anxious  about  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Evre.— I  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  evidence  of  their  being  what  they 
are  described. 

[Mr.  Iluskisson  delivered  into  Court  English 
Translations  of  Extracts  from  the  said 
Papers,] 

Mr.  JBrf  feme— Is  there  the  whole  of  it  ?      * 

Mr.  Attorney  Gcnfra/.— No ;  only  extracts. 

Mr.  fltttfcwwii.  — The  reading  the  whole 

would  take  up  full  two  hours.  . 

[The  extracts  read.]  ' 

'*  Extract  from  the  speech  of  Jean  Bon  St. 
Andr6,  taken  from  the  Moniteut-of  the  4th  of 
January,  1793. 

^<  Translation. 

"  If  you  have  to  decide  on  the  fate  of 
Louis,  It  is  because  you  are  a*  revolutionary 
assembly,  created  by  the  French  nation,  in  a 
state  of  insurrection."  ^   ,, 

"  Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Barr^re,  taken' 
from  the  Moniteurs  of  the  6th  andrth  of  Jan- 
uwy,.  1793. 
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''Translation. 

**  The  question  sabmitted  to  your  delibera- 
Mxm*  is  or  the  highest  importance  to  public 
order,  of  the  greatest  difficulty  in  lenslationv 
of  the  utmost  delicacy  in  politics,  absolutely 
necessary  to  liberty,  and  connected  with  what«> 
«ver  is  held  most  sacred  by  the  nation. — ^The 
caknness  which  has  prevailed  in  the  delib^n*- 
tion&-  for  some  days  past,  forbodes  that  it 
will  be  decided  according  to  justice  and  rea-* 
son. — :It  will  not' escape  history,  this  contrast 
between  kings,  who  oAen,  amidst  the  dissi* 
nation  of  courts,  signed  proscriptions,  or  the 
qeath  warrant  of  a  thousand  citizens;  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  whodeliberate 
with  wisdom  and  caution  on  the  punishment 
of  a  single  despot. — It  is  the  destiny  of  kings 
to  be  the  occasion  of  the  calamities  of  the  peo- 
ple, whether  they  remain  on  their  throned,  or 
whether  they  are  precipitated  from  them/' 

**  The  people  of  Paris,  by  making  an  holy 
ibsurrection  against  him  [tne  kinj;j'  on  the 
IJtHh  of  August,  deprived  him  of  his  charac- 
ter of  inviolability.— The  people  of  the  other 
d'epartments  applauded  this  insurrection,  and 
fidopted  the  result  of  it — The  people  have, 
therefore,  already  interposed  to  destroy  die 
royal  inviolability. — Louis  was  invested  by  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  peof>le,  with  a  constitu- 
tibnid  inviolability;  their  tacit  consent  has 
deprived' him  of  the  satne,  and  is  therefore  as 
Ikwfiil  as  the  grant  of  it.—- The  inviolability  of 
the  king  cannnot  be  absolute ;  it  is  only  rela- 
tive, and  for  the  end  of  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  constituted  authorities,'^ 

**  The  people  is  the  soverei^. 

^  A  convention  differs  firom  a  legislature  in 
this  respect :  a  legislature  is  only  a  species  of 
superintending  magistracy;  a  moderator  of 
the  powers  ofjgovemment :  a  convention,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  representation  of  the  sove^ 
reign.— ^The  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly acted,  in  August,  upon  these  princi- 
ples; and  they  declared,  in  their  account  of 
their  motives  for  calling  a  national  conven- 
tion, that  they  saw  but  one  measure  which 
could'  save  Fh^nce ;  namely,  to  have  recourse 
to  th^  supreme  will  of  the  people,  and  to  in- 
vite the  peofile  to  exercise  immediately  that 
inalienable  right  of  sovereignty,  which  the 
constitution  had  acknowled^,  and  which  it 
could  not  subject  to  any  restriction.— The 
public  interest  required^  that  the  will  of  the 
people  should  be  manifested  in  the  opinion  of 
a  national  convention,  formed  of  representa- 
tives, invested  by  the  people  with  unlimited 
powers.  The  will  of  the  people  is  manifested 
oy  the  opinion  of  this  convention.— The  con- 
vention being  assembled,  is  itself  that  sove- 
reign will  which  ought  to  pret^.— It  would 
be  cbntrary  to  every  principle,  if  the  expres- 
ttonof  the  general  will  dia  not  reside  in  the 
convention  alone. 

^[  You  are  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
Dirhich  relies  upon  you  for  talung  esoiy 
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sure  of  public  safety,  necessary  to  establish 
and  secure  liberty,  and  to  proscribe  tyranny, 
against  which  the  nation  bias  formed  an  holy 
insurrection. 

'*  It  is  despotism  when,  in  the  ordinaxy  and 
permanent  establishment  of  a  government, 
there  is  no  separation  of  powers. — But  is  it 
not  the  very  essence  of  a  constituent  body  to 
Concentre,  for  the  time  being,  all  authority  } 
— Is  it  not  the  very  nature  of  a  national  con- 
vention to  be  the  temporarv  image  of  the  na- 
tion; to  unite,  in  itself,  all  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment, to  employ  them  against  the  ene- 
mies of  liberty,  and  to  distribute  them  in  a 
new  social  compact,  called  a  constitution  ? — 
Behold  that  Constituent  Assembly,  whidi, 
though  abominably  calumniated  at  present, 
laid  (in  spite  of  the  shameful  revision  of  the 
laws)  the  nrst  foundation  of  vour  liberty.  Be- 
hold it  alone,  with  its  revolutionary  geaius ; 
it  broke  through  every  impediment,  exceeded 
its  delegated  authorit^r,  created  its  own  poweiSw 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  liberty,  and 
to  the  wants  of  the  people;  destroyed  allpr&> 
judices  by  the  force  of  that  public  opinion  to 
which  it  gave  birtlr,  obliterated  all  privileges, 
abolished  all  parliaments,  changed  the  form 
of  all  property,  as  well  as  the  sign  of  all 
value,  and  made  a  perjured  king  its  prisoner. 
— ^Nothing  was  wanting  to  immortalize  tlut 
assejnbly,  but  to  have  delivered  France  front 
the  calamity  of  kingly  eovemnient,  and  to 
have  reliev^  you  from  the  duty  of  judging 
the  last  of  your  kings. 

'  "  Invested,  fjx>m  vour  origin,  with  the 
most  unlimited  confidence  by  your  fellow  ci<- 
tizens,  you  hesitate  in  the  first  step. 

<'  Am  I  then  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  that 
national  convention,  whose  honourable  mia- 
sion  it  was  to  destroy  kings^and  royalty  P 

Mr.  Erskifu.-^l  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
that  these  gentlemen  are  speaking  in  their 
place,  as  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
in  France. 

Mr.  Attorn^  Genera/.-— I  will  expJaio  th€ 
view  with  which  I  ofier  it. 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^You  stated  it  very  parttcu-* 
larly  in  your  opening. 

Mr.  Attorn^  GeneraL — You  see  they  are 
now  speaking  in  their  places,  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  France. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re*-^It  is  haxdiy 
worth  debating;  the  purpose  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  oe  misunderstood. 

(The  following  entry  was  read  from  the  books 
of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation.] 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional InformaUon,  held  at  the  Crqwjv  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  i5lhFebru» 
ary,  ITfliS, 

"  Pbbbeht, 
'^Mr.Bcjfiderinthecluur,    . 
'*  Mr.  Frosty  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr*  Boanegr* 
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Mr.  Symonds.  JAr,  Martin^  Mr.  Chatfietd, 
Mr.  Filz^raldyMT.  Banks,  R«v.  Mr.  Joyc^ 
Mr.  J.  wmiaotf,  Capt.  T.  Harwood,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  G.  WUliams,  Mr.  Hokroft, 
Mr.  Balm^uo. 

^  Read  the  following  letter  from  the  80- 
detj  for  ConstitutionaT  Infbnnatk>h,  at  Bir^ 
mmghanii  requesting,  that  twelve  of  their 
members  may  be  s^mitted  associated  mem-^ 
bcfs  of  tjiii  society. 

''  Birmingham^  Feh/6th,  179S. 

^  Fne^ids  aqd  Fellow  Citizensj-rThe  mem* 
beisof  ibe  Society  for  Constitvitional  Infor* 
iMtion,  esuUished  at  this  place,  Nov.  d9tb, 
1798,  t^  the  opportunity  to  lay  before  you 
our  (v'iikl^  Address  and  Declaration,  and  our 
nrietf  an4  prders,   which  w^  have  adopt^^ 
&ain  tbe  Sheffield  Society,  for  our  internal  go- 
vernmeBti-r'A.^d  to  slu^  our  j^tice,  our  ^ix^ 
decaiiont,  a<Ml  ioye  to  fdl  maMkind,  we  desire 
your  lad vice  and  ^^sistanqe,  that  the  general 
mind  of  ,<iur  society  jm^y  be  iormed  lUn^i- ; 
mm\y  to  the  bei^t  ai?id  most  likely  i^ode  of, 
olMainiDg  our  Ipog-lo^t  rights:  as  men,  firep 
born,  aid  «s  citiaecis  by  umy^^  Uicprpq- ' 
ration.     ■  I 

^Tk^  interested  and  bigotted  sui^pqrters  of 
the  exploded  system  of  eorruB|ipp,  s^e  .con- : 
ftiouaUy  4biowmg  obstacles  ^n  the  way  of  all 
refonn,.»pd.threaten  us  with  rigorous  pw^' 
culioo,  and  exhibit  aU  .the  engines  ,of  .,ppw»r 
and  tymany  before  us,  fqr  mpetwg  to  |inv^ 
ti^te  ite  Iws  .of  jQur  country,  aqd  en^9^- 
vouting  to  obtain,  in  a  J^galand  peac^^bi|e 
«mmer,  «tha  iHiAhri^ht  of  .ev<ery  BrUpn,  vijt. 
an  equal  representation  of  the  {people  .in  Offf- 
l^ment^  OQ^ithstanding  which,  .ijiumbers 
daily  flo^ktto^the  standard  of  liberty.  We  a^e 
dfitflrrohied,  in  spite  of  all  base  opposition,  to 
persevere  as  we  have.begun  in  the  ^ood  cau^e^ 
till  we  l^ve  obtaini9d  the  de^sirable  end,  a  r^ 
dress  of.Qwr.griev»ivie«. 

"^  We  aincerely  think,  the  cause  .is  of  God, 
and  that  it  would  goon  without  qurint^r- 
feroDce ;  ibut  who  c^n  stand  by  an  jdle  spec- 
totor,ai|d  «ae  our  wfellow*men  struggling  for 
us  in  vthei  cause  of  libevty^  and.not  have  a  w^^h 
to  fend  K  he]ping;hand  in  tiie  hum^pe  aqd 
godlike  work  ? 

«  We  ardently  and  ^sinoereily  desire  to  b^ 
come  inattumeotal  in  ao  good  and  flceat  a 
work,  the  ctoise  of  liberty,  and  of  au  man- 
kind, both  ydrescnt  and.  future.     .1 

^  The  gnateful  thapks  of  our  society  are 
giv«n  to  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  .  major  Cart- 
wright,  !llr.  fifskine,  and  the  reat  of  the 
oeml^era  of.ttie  Constitutional  Socie^.for  In- 
ibronliaii  in  Loudon,  for  their  firm  f^ud 
laanly  siip]>ertiaud  .perseverance  in  our  com- 
mon cause  of  libeirty  aod.good<.wrill  to  ail  map- 
kind,  and  their  steady  purpose  to  obt^  an 
efortual:  reform  in'  the  l^slative  bouse  of  the 
people^  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

^  Our  aociety  requests  the  favour  of  your 
admitting^  the  following  twelve  persons,  who^e 
Qifflea  are^athscribedyto  be  iorQlted  jueipbers 

VOL.  XXIV. 


**  John  Meer, 
**  John  Kilmisterf 
^  C^orge  Hill,  sen. 
^  John  Kenrick, 
.«  James  Davy, 
**  J  ames  Luckooek, 


of  your  society,  for  the  purpose  /of  correspond- 
ing with  yours,  and  every  other  siipilar  ift- 
stitutjon  in  the  nation,  for  the  blotter  re^lat-> 
ing  our  measures,  and  receiving  instruction. 

'*  Wishing  you  M  the-  sutcess  your  lauda- 
ble underlakins  deserves,  we  are^  w4th>  sin« 
cerity,  yoiir  fellow  citizens  and  friends, 

David  Blair, 
Thomas  Cl^rk, 
Timmins  Nevill, 
William  Beard, 
Thomas  tlill, 
Benjamin  Smith. 

'    ^'  Direct  to  George  Hill,  opposite  the  Foun- 
tain, Lower  Temple-street,  or  to  John  Ken> 
rick,  Grocer,  Counore-row. 
<«  To  Mr.  D.  Adams,  Secretary  to 

the  Society  for  Constitutional 

Information. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  twelve  members  of 
.the  Birmingham  .Society  for  Constitutional 
ipformation,  recon^meuded  in  the  said  letter, 
'be.admiUed  assqciate,^  .mex^l^ers  yf  this  so- 
ciety.  ,  '•     '.      , 

*«K^solved,  ,Th^t  th^  jwud  letter,  and  tfie 
election  of  the  said  twelve  iiuemijers,  be  pu&- 
^^  in  the  newspajpi^r^.fisiclusiveof  their 

Mr.  GfliTow.-— I  propose  now  to  readthe 
answer  pf  the  Birmingham  Society,  dated  85fh 
{March,  1793,  to  this  communication  of  the 
'Constitutional  Society* 

Mr.  ThmoM  MacUan,—!  found  this  letter 
among  Mr.  Aduns'B  papers. 

[It  was  read] 

«  Birmngh^y  March  95th,  1793. 
<<.Sir ;— At  the  request  of  the  Society  for 
Cgn^tifutiojaal  Informa^on,  I  hereby  acknow- 
ledge ihe  receipt  of  your  letter ;  whereby  il 
appears,  that  your  society  have  accededHo  our 
WlW8^j)l^«WtiM  *e  persons,  i^hosc  names 

'  y^  iFW^  furnished  with,  as  associated  m^ip- 
Wi^'in.yw  society ;  for  which  we  beg  you 

'  to  accept  oiir  United  thanks  and  best  wisl^^, 
that  your  society  may  go  on  to  accumhlate  a 
mass  of  .true  patriot?,  whose  principles  may 
not  be  subvcrtedby  interest,  or  coriquered  by 

"This  society  pfiers  with  graUtude  their 
.thanks  and  commendations4o  Horne  Tooke, 
!eaq.  for  the  present  accompanying  your  letter, 
but  more  particularly  for  bis  ^eal  m  the  cause 
of  freedom,  which  caunot  be  promoted  but  by 
the  free  use  of  the  pre«s,  which  we  trust  will 
never  be  restrained  from  Britons.  Another 
letter  accompanies  this,  containing  a  _few 
particular^,  which  we  doubt  not  you  wdl  pe- 
ruse with  pleasure.  Will  write  you  further  on 
that  subject  shortly.— I  am,  &C, 

[No  Signature.]    *'  >  wc- 

fThe  following  entries  were  read  from  the 
books  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Informatnji.] 
S  N 
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**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Cbnstiti^ 
^nal  iDfonnation,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tftvern,  Friday^  15th  March,  1793, 

«  Pbesevt^ 

*  Capt.  Tooke  Harwood  in  the  chcur. 

^  Mr.  Balznanno,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Fazackerly,  Count  Zenobio, 
Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Bonnev, 
Mr.'Symends,  Rev.  Mr,  Joyee,Mr.  Hokron, 
Mr.  Swain^on,  Mr.  Banks,  lord  Sempill, 
Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  G.  Willifuns, 

**  Read  a  Letter  from  the  Constitutional 
Society,  at  Sheffield,  inclosing  theis  refla- 
tions of  the  13th  of  February  last* 

'<  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  return  the  thanks  of  this  society  to  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information*  at 
Sheffield,  for  their  communication,  and  to 
acquaint  them,  that  this  society  perfectly 
a!gree  with  them  in  their  sentiments,  with 
respect  to  the  calamities  of  war  in  general ; 
and  that  they  concur  with  them  in  thinking, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  commumty  at  large  are 
due  to  all  those  who  have  exerted  themselves 
to  prevent  the  present  war. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  treasurer  rej^y  to  Mr. 
Frost  sixty  livres,  psud  by  him  at  Paris,  for 
the  transition  of  two  aiddresses  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  todety 
Be  given  to  Joel  Barlow  and  John  Frost,  for 
theur  conduct  in  the  presentation  of  the  ad- 
dress of  this  society  to  the  National  Conveo- 
tion  of  France ;  and  that  Mr.  Frost  be  assured, 
that  our  regard  for  him  is  not  lessened,  but 
increased  by  the  prosecutions  and  persecu- 
tions which  his  faithful  and  due  discharge  of 
that  commissiom  may  brine  upon  him« 

^  Ordered,  That  this  resoIutioD  be  published 
vk  thb  newspapers." 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor-ttivem,  Strand,  Friday^  SSd  of  Mafch, 
•  1793, 

**  Present, 

^*  Mr.  Symonds  in  the  chair^ 

<'  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hull,  Count  Zenobio,  Mr. 
TookCf  Mr.  Wills,  Lord  Sempill,  Mr. 
Bonney,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Satchell,  Mr. 
John  Martin,  Mr.  Auseli,  Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr. 
Balmanno,  Capt.  T.  Harwood,  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, Mr.  J.  Williams,  4  Dr.  Kentish,  Mr. 
Margarot,  Mr.  Hardy. 

''  Read  »  letter  from  the  United  Political 
.  Societies  of  Norwich. 

^  Resolved,  That  the  eonslderatbn  of 
the  said  letter  be  postponed  till  the  next 
igaeeting."  .. 

Mr.  'Thomas  Maclean,-^!  found  tins  paper 
in  Mn  Adams's  house. 

[Itwaisread.} 
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**  The  United  Political  Societies  of  Norwich. 

March  &th,  1793, 
**  Gentiemen ;— It  is  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, we  are  &voured  with  your  correspondence 
(not  merely  because  you  are  so,  although  you 
are  better  fitted  to  diffiise  knowledge)  but  be^ 
cause  you  are  embarked  in  the  same  magnani- 
mous cause,  which  demands  with  alacnty  the 
attention  or  every  individual ;  and  it  is  witii 
the  utmost  regret  we  see  so  many,  either  from 
Ignorance,  or  something  worse,  who  are 
inimical  to  their  own  interest ;  for  nothing 
contributes  so  much  to  support  the  oppressor, 
as  the  ignorance  of  the  oppressed ;  for  which 
purpose  the  flood-gates  have  been  opened 
gradually,  till,  by  degrees,  the  streams  of  cor- 
ruption have  near^  overflowed  the  land: 
such  as  bounty  acts,  borrowing,  qualification, 
and  septennial  acts,  besides 'standing  armies, 
excise  and  tythine  laws,  with  various  others 
too  painful  for  reflection,  without  credit  to  ^ 
framers  thereof,  and  without  advantage  to 
society.  We  do  not  presume  to  recapitulate 
these  abuses  ibr  vour  m  formation,  but  being 
too  experimentally  acquainted  wHh  them,  we 
wish  to  find  out  a.  method  of  redress.  At 
present  we  see  a  great  propriety  in  universal 
suffrage,  and  annual  elections,  but  we  beg  you 
will  be  oblinng  enough  to  inform  us  of  wlat 
vou  have  collected  of^the  sense  of  the  people 
by  your  correspondents.  We  have  to  inform 
you,  that  our  worthy  Corresponding  Societies 
of  London,  have  recently  submitted  three  pro- 
positions for  our  investigation.  First,  whether 
a  petition  to  parliament  or  an  address  to  the 
king,  or  a  convention. 

**  Permit  us  briefly  to  state  our  vietra  for 
your  revisal ;  and  with  respect  to  the  first,  we 
behold  we  are  a  conquerea  people.  We  have 
tamely  submitted  to  the  galling  yoke,  and 
resistance  in  the  present  circumstances  is 
vain.  We  cannot  act  the  man,  and  as  neces- 
sity has  no  law,  we' think  ourselves  under  that 
degrading  necessity  to  state  our  grievances  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  request  for 
redress,  and  should  they  refuse  to  grant  our 
reasonable  petition,  we  have  still  sot  (no 
thanks  to  them)  a  formidable  engine,  tEat  will 
convey  the  insult  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  As  to  the  propriety  of^the  second, 
we  wish  to  submit  to  your  superior  judgment, 
and  should  esteem  it  a  favour  to  be  informed 
of  the  result ;  for  at  present  we  are  dubious  of 
its  good  consequences.  Lastiy,  a  convention, 
andoh  !  that  the  period  were  arrived !— but 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  alas !  it's  im- 
practicable :  yet  this  is  the  object  we  pursue, 
and  esteem  any  other  means  only  in  subordi- 
nation to,  and  as  having  a  tendency  to  ac- 
complish that  desirable  end. 

"  We  wish  to  be  in  unison  with  our  bretfaren 
and  fellow-labourers,  and  should  be  glad  of 
any  information  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient  r 
and  we  beg  your  advice  whether  it  is*  neces- 
sary, as  soon  as  possible,  to  collect  signatures 
to  a  p^tioa  kk  a  real  representation  of  the 
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people,  and  by  whom  to  present  it,  whether 
Mr.  Coke,  Mr.  Burcb,  or  any  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People ;  and  whether  it  is  attended  with 
any  expense.  Our  membert  are  both  inimical  i9 
the  bmnnen. 

^  We  can  g^ve  ^ou  no  accurate  statement 
of  the  representation  in  our  neighbourhood, 
only  observe,  that  it  is  equally  farcical  here  as 
elsewhere.    To  conclude,  with  united  th-^ — 

for  all  favours  received,  wbhing  you  h 

and  success,  and  may  heaven  avert- 


We    subscribe  ourselves,   gentlemen — ^Your 
very  obligoi  humble  servants, 

(Signed)       '*  J.  Bkouohton. 

^  Note.  Please  to  direct  to  J.  Brouehton, 
St  Mary's-church;  Mr.  Blake  being  no  longer 
our  secretary. 

"  We  have  between  thirty  and  forty  sepa- 
rate societies  in  Norwich,  besides  many  in  the 
oountiy  villages. 
•*  Mr.  D.  Adams,  No.  4,  Tooke's- 

court,  Chanceiy-lane,  London.*' 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Societv  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  29th  March, 
1793, 

"  Peesevt, 
'•  Capt.  Tooke  Harwood  in  the  chair. 
^  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr. 
Martin,  Lord  Sempill,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Par- 
.  kinson,  Mr.  Fros^  Rev.  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr. 
Gay,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  G.  Williams, 
Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Banks, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  consideration  of  the 
letter  from  the  United  Political  Societies  of 
Norwich,  be  deferred  till  next  meeting.** 

Mr.  Garrow. — At  the  meeting  of  the  83nd 
of  March,  the  consideration  of  Uiis  letter  was 
postponed;  it  was  postponed  at  the  next 
meeting ;  and  at  the  next  meeting  it  is  again 
postponed,  which  shows  the  deliberation  re- 
quired for  preparing  the  answer. 

[The   following  entries  were  read  from  the 
books  of  the  Constitutional  Society.] 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Societv  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern,  Strand,    Friday,  5th   April, 

^  Pbessht, 
^  Capt.  Tooke  Harwood  in  the  chair. 
*'  Mr.  Tuffin,  Lord  Daer,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Auaell,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  W.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr. 
Kydd,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Moore,  Rev.  Mr. 
Joyce,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Haray,  Mr.  Balmanno,  Lord  Sempill,  Mr. 

wau, 

**  Resolved,  That  the  consideraUon  of  the 
letter  from  the  United  Political  Societies  of 
Norwich,  be  postponed  till  the  next  meeting ; 
and  that  BIr.  Frost  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
answer. 


<<  Resolved,  That  a  letter  be  written  to 
Simon  Butler  and  Oliver  Bond,*  esqrs.,  ex- 
pressive of  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  to 
assure  them,  that  we  consider  the  imprison- 
ment they  at  present  suffer  on  that  account, 
as  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 

^  The  foUowmg  letter  was  produced  end 
read. 

^  To  S.  Butler  and  O.  Bond,  esqrs. 

^  Gentlemen;— Itis  not  easy  for  men,  w^o 
feel  stcoQgly  and  sincerely,  to  convey  thrae 
feelines  by  letter.  We  therefore  rely  on 
your  conceiving  for  us  much  of  that  which  we 
are  unable  to  express  to  you.  We  think, 
hoiypver,  that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  a  great 
omission,  did  we  neeiect  the  opportunity  of 
sending  you  by  Mr.  llamilton  Rowan,f  the 
honest  tribute  of  our  esteem  and  admiration, 
for  your  brave  and  manly  resistance  to  the' 
usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  aristocracy. 

'<  Permit  us  to  offer  you  our  thanks,  and 
our  grateful  acknowledgment  of  your  eflbrts, 
in  what  we  consider  as  a  common  cause, 
while  we  lament  our  inability  of  proving  our- 
selves useful  in  ^our  defence.  Although  we 
are  of  different  kingdoms,  still  we  are  but  one 
people ;  and  as  the  freedom  of  one  continent 
has  spread  its  influence  to  Europe,  so  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  despotism  in  Ireland,  must  end 
in  the  slavery  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  light 
of  liberty  is  not  confined  to  one  shore,  or  one 
latitude. 

^'  We  know  that  it  is  easier  to  admire  than 
to  practise  those  virtues  that  tend  to.the  public 
benefit. 

^  Yet  so  long  as  the  ^exertions  of  a  few 
courageous  men  must  influence  the  mmds  of 
at  least  the  independent  and  thinkmg  part  of 
the  communi^,  we  are  assured  that  their 
labour  is  not  nruitless.  We  trust,  therefor^ 
the  time  will  soon  arrive,  when  the  abuse  of 
power  in  either  nation,  will  have  no  other 
consequence  than  the  ruin  of  those  who  have 
committed  that  injustice.  We  hope,  and  we 
doubt  not  of  soon  seeing  the  day,  whep  the 
post  of  honour  shall  be  no  longer  that  of 
obloquy  and  punishment;  but  when  those 
who  nave  risked  their  liberty  and  fortune  in 
the  cause  of  their  couutrymen,  may  find  pro* 
tection  in  the  undisputed,  uninterrupted  exer- 
cise of  trial  by  jury,  with  a  full  and  adequate 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament. 

^'  Resolved,  That  the  said  letter  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary ;  and  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan  be  requested  to  convey  the 
same  to  Mr.  Butier  and  Mr.  Bond/' 


*  See  the  proceedings  against  them  before 
the  House  of^  Peers  of  Ireland  for  a  breach  o 
privilege,   inserted  in  the  trial  of  Bond  fo 
bigh  treason,  a-  d.  1798^  m  this  Collection 
pogt, 

t  See  his  trial  €ot  a  seditious  libel,  ant^t 
Vol.XXH,p.¥)33. 
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«  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sdciely  fbr  Con^tU- 
tional  lofibrmationy  held  Friday,  ISth  April, 
1793,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern^ 
8tra!Qd» 

*^  Present, 

<<  Mr.  Christopher  Hull  in  the  chur, 

"  Mr.  W.  ftharpc,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Mr,  J. 
Williams,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Symondft^  Mr.  Cacapbell,  Mr.  lUCartin,'  Mr. 
Reader,  Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  Vaughan,  as  one  of 
the  comtaittee  of  French  subscription,  Mr. 
Banks,  k)rd  l^aer,  captain  Harwood,  Mr. 
Balmaniio,  Mr.  Holcroft^  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr. 
Chatfiteld. 

'  *'  Mr.  Firost  read  an  answer  (directed  to  be 
prepared  by  him)  to  the  letter  received  from 
the  United  Political  Societies  in  Norwich. 

^  Resolved,  That  the  said  answer  be  sent  by 
.the  secretary  to  the  secretary  of  the  said 
societies." 

Mr.  Thomas  BiacUott, — ^I  found  this  paper 
At  Mr.  Adams's. 

[It  was  read.] 

"  Sir*— We  have  to  acknowledge,  with 
great  satisiiEurtion,  the  letter  which  you  fa- 
voured us  with,  dated  the  5th  instant,  relative 
to  the  most  de^rable  of  all  other  objects,  the 
reform  of  our  parliamentary  representation. 
The  honour  you  do  us  in  sopposing  that  we 
arc  better  fitted  than  yourselves  for  the  pro- 
molioA  of  political  knowledge,  we  must  dis- 
claim ;  because  we  observe,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  that  our  country  correspondents 
nave  too  much  zeal  and  information  to  want 
success  in  their  public  endeavours,  whether  at 
Kbt-wicb,  at  Sheffield,  at  Manchester,  or  else- 
where throughout  the  nation.  In  our  sin- 
cerity for  the  good  of  our  country,  we  trust 
that  wis  are  all  equal ;  and  as  such  we  doubt 
not  of  our  ultimate  success. 

I'  We  see  with  sorrow  the  existence  of  those 
«viisy  which  yon  so  justly  represent  as  the 
atreams  of  corruption  overflowing  this  once 
free  and  prosperous  country.  We  see  with 
surprise  and  abhorrence,  that  men  are  to  be 
IRmnd  both  able  and  willing  to  support  those 
corruptions.  It  is  however  no  small  consola- 
tion to  find,  that  otheri  are  not  wanting  in 
every  part  of  the  nation  of  an^opposite  cha« 
ractcr,  who  are  ready  to  remedy,  by  all  landa* 
ble  and  honourable  means,  the  defect  in  our 
representation,  the  usurped  extension  of  the 
mration  of  parliaments,  and  other  grievances 
such  as  you  notice  in  your  letter. 

*f  That  the  constitution  of  England  has  no 
snore  of  that  character  it  once  possessed ;  that 
the  supposed  democracy  of  me  country  has 
become  a  matter  of  property  and  privilege ; 
and  that  we  have  therefore  rto  longer  tnat 
xmxt  government  which  our  adversaries  are 
praising,  when  they  know  it  is  no  longer  in 
our  possession,  are  facts  notorious  and  indrs- 
pntable.  Where  then  are  we  ta  look  for  the 
remedy?  To  that  parliamest  i^  wfatdi  we 
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ct>T^hm  ?— To  the  exeeulive  powier,  which  is 
implicitly  obeyed,  if  not  amacipaled  in  that 
parliament  ?— Or  to  ourselves,  represented  in 
some  meeting  of  delegates,  for  the  eapedid 
purpose  of  reform,  which  we  suppose  you  un- 
derstand by  the  term,  CONVENTION  ? 

■^  It  is  the  end  of  each  of  th^se  pfopositions 
that  we  ought  to  look  to ;  and  as  socceaa  in  a 
good  cause  must  be  the  effect  of  perseversaice, 
and  the  rising  reason  of  the  time,  let  us  deter* 
mine  with  coolness,  but  let  us  persevere  with 
decision.    As  to  a  Convention,  we  r^affd  it 
as  a  plan  the  moat  desirable  and  most  prac- 
ticable, so  soon  as  the  great  body  of  the  people 
shall  be  courageous  and  virtuous  enough  to 
join  us  in  the  attempt.    Hitherto  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  moment  is  arrived 
for  that  purpose.    As  to  anv  petition  to  the 
crown,  we  believe  it  hopeless  in  its  conse- 
quences.   With  respect  to  the  last  of  vour 
proposals,  wc  are  at  a  loss  to  advise.    If  the 
event  is  locked  to  in  the  vote  which  ma^  be 
obtained  from  that  body  to  v^hom  the  petition 
is  to  be  addressed,  which  of  us  can  look  to  it 
without  the  prospect  of  an  absolote  negative  } 
In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  cannot  re- 
quire a  moment's  consideration.    But  if  w« 
regard  the  policy  of  such  a  petition,  it  may,  in 
our  apprehension,  be  well  worth  considering 
as  a  warning  voice  to  our  present  legislators, 
and  as  a  signal  for  imitation  to  the  majority  of 
the  people.    Should  such  a  plan  be  vigoroutly 
and  generally  pursued,  it  would  hd0  out  a 
certainty  to  our  fbllow- countrymen,  that  we 
are  not  a  handful  of  individuaJs  unworthy  of 
attention  or  consideration,  who  desire  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  England ; 
but,  on  the.  contrary,  it  might  bring  into  liffht 
that  host  of  well-meaning  men,  who  in  tne 
different  towns  and  counties  of  this  realm  are 
silently  but  seriously  anxious  for  reformation 
in  the  government.     We  exhort  you  with 
anxiety  to  pursue  your  laudable  endeavours 
fbr  the  common  good^  and  never  to  despair  of 
the  public  cause. 

[No  Address.]  «Wcarc,&c» 

Mr.  Garroto, — My  lord,  from  the  contents 
of  this  paper,  we  state  it  to  be  the  draft  of  a 
letter  prepared  by  Mr.  FVoet,  referred  to  in  the 
last  resolution  read. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^You  have  givi*n 
no  evidence  of.  the  hatid-writing  of  this 
paper. 

Mr.  Garrotp — Nol  I  have  not.  I  produce 
it  merely  as  being  found  in  the  poaseasion  of 
Adams,  the  secretary  to  the  Soaety  for  Con- 
8titutk»nal  Information.  I  will  now  put  into 
court  the  letter  actually  sent,  which  was  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  secretary  to  the  Nor* 
wich  Society.  It  is  dated,  ^  Society  fbr  Con- 
stitutional Information,  London.  16th  April, 
1793,  sighed  by  ordetr,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  InfernMtioni  D. 
Adams,  Secretary,''  and  addressed  **  Mr.  J. 
Broi^hton,  aecretaty  to  Ifae  United  P^lkal 
Societies,  Norwich." 
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<<  Society  for  Constitutional  Information. 

<<  Londony  t5ih  Apnl^  1793. 
«  Sir; — ^We  have  to  acknowledge  with  great 
satisfaction  the  letter  which  yon  faTOUtUd  tis 
withy  dated  the  5th  instant,  felative  to  the 
most  desirable  of  all  other  objects,  the  reform 
of  a  parliam^taiy  representaAion.  The  ho- 
nour you  do  us  in  supposing  that  we  are  better 
fitted  than  yourselves  for  the  promotion  of 
political  knowledge,  we  must  disclitim ;  he- 
cause  we  observe  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
that  our  country  correspondents  nave  too 
much  zeal  and  information  to  want  success  in 
their  public  endeavours,  whether  at  Norwich, 
at  Sheffield,  at  Manchester,  or  elsewhere 
throughout  the  nation. 

<<  In  our  sincerity  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try, we  trust,  that  we  are  all  equal,  and  as 
such  we  doubt  not  of  our  ultimate  success. 

**  We  see  with  sorrow  the  existence  of  those 
evils,  which  you  so  justly  represent  sas  the 
streams  of  corruption  oversowing  this  once 
free  and  prosperous  coimtry.  We  see  with 
surprise  wad  abhorrence,  that  men  are  to  be 
found  both  able  and  willing  to  support  those 
cormptions.  It  is  however  no  smali  consola- 
tion to  find,  that  others  are  not  wanting  in 
every  part  of  the  nation  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter, who  are  ready  to  remedy,  by  all  lauda- 
ble and  honourable  means,  the  defbct  in  our 
representation^  the  usurped  extension  of  the 
diuration  of  parliaments,  and  other  grievances 
such  as  yoQ  notice  in  vour  letter. 

^  That  the  constitunon  of  England  has  no 
more  of  that  character  it  once  possessed,  that 
the  supposed  democracy  of  the  country  has 
become  a  matter  of  property  and  privilege^ 
and  that  we  have  therefore  no  longer  thai 
mixt  government  which  our  adversaries  are 
praisings  when  they  know  it  is  no  longcfr  in 
our  possession,  are  facts  notorious  and  mdis^ 
putabie.  Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the 
remedy  i  To  that  parliament  of  which  we  com- 
plain ?  To  the  executive  power  which  is  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  if  not  anticipated  in  that  par- 
Jiamentf  Or  to  ourselves,  represented  in  sokhe 
meeting  of  delegates  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  reform,  which  we  suppbse  you  underst&hd 
by  the  word  CONVENTION  ? 

^  It  is  the  end  of  each  of  these  propositibns 
that  we  ought  to  look  to ;  and  as  success  in  a 
good  cause  must  be  the  effect  of  perseverance, 
and  the  rising  reason  of  the  time,  let  usdeteM 
mine  with  coolness,  but  let  us  persevere  with 
decision. 

^  As  to  a  Conventioni  we  regard  it  as  a  plan 
the  most  desirable  and  most  practicable,  so 
soon  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  shall  be 
couMgeous  and  virtuous  enough  to  join  us  ih 
the  attempt.  Hitherto  we  have  no  reason  «o 
believe  that  the  moment  is  arrived  for  that 
purpose.  As  to  dny  petition  to  the  crown, 
we  believe  it  hopeless  in  its  consequences. 
With  nsspect  to  the  last  of  your  proposals,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  advise.  If  the  event  is  looked 
to  in  the  vote  which  may  be  obtuaed  from 


that  body  to  whom  the  petition  is  to  be  ad. 
dressed,  which  of  us  can  look  to  it  withoiiit 
the  prospect  of  an  absolute  negative  i  In  thw' 
point  of  view  therefore  it  cannot  require  li, 
momentfs  considerajdon.  .  Bnt  if  we  regard 
the  vo/tgr  of  such  a  netition,  it  may,  in  our  a|H- 
prehension,  be  well,  worth  considering  as  a 
warning  vcMce  to  our  present  legislators,  and 
as  a  signal  for  imitation  to  the  miyority  of  the: 
people.  Should  such  a  plan  be  vigorously 
and  generally  pursued,  it  would  hoM  out  a. 
certainty  to  our  fellow-countrymen,  that  we 
are  not  a  handful  of  individuals  unworthy  of 
attention  or  consideraUon,  who  desire  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  England ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  bring  into  light 
that  host  of  well-meaning  men,  who  in  the 
different  towns  and  counties  of  this  realm  are 
silently  but  seriously  anxious  for  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  eovemment. 

*'  We  exhort  you  with  anxieW  to  pursae- 
your  faudable  endeavours  fbr  the  comiaon 
good,  and  never  to  despair  of  the  public 
cause. 

'<  Signed  by  order,  in  the  name  of  the  So^^ 
ciety  for  Constitutional  Information, 

«  Took^s  Court,  «  D.  Adams,  sec»»* 

16th  April,  1793.'^ 

Addressed,  **  Mr.  J.  Broughton,  secretary 
to  the  United  Political  Societies,  Norwich.** 

Mr.  James  Walsh  sworn. — Examined  1^  Mr, 
Garrc0. 

Did  yon  execute  any  warrant  for  the  put^ 
pose  of  apprehending  Mr.  Isaac  Saint,  at  Nor- 
wich, the  secretary  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety there  ?— I  did  not;  but  I  was  present 
when  it  was  executed. 

Did  you  see  any  papers  seized  ? — I  seized 
them  myself. 

Did  you  put  your  name  upon  them  ?— I  did. 

Is  this  one  of  the  papers  you  seized  there  ? 
—It  is. 

[The  following  entries  were  read  from  the 
Books  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information*] 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  25th  October 
1793, 

"  PEESENT, 

Mr.  Bryant— in  the  chair, 
<<  Count  Zenobio,  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Sm*. 
clair,  Mr.  Alexander  Wills,  Mr.  Holcroft, 
Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  Balroanno,  Mr.  Spe- 
cial, Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Chatfiek),  Mr.  Ausell, 
Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr. 
Marmot,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Cooper, 

"  Mr.  Sinclair  read  a  letter,  with  an  address 
ffOfh  Mr.  Skirvinc  secretary  to  the  oonventkm 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Scotland,  to 
Mr.  Hsidy,  secretary  t6  the  London  Cones^ 
poAdmg  Society* 
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<<  Resolved,  That  an  extraordinary  seneral 
meeting  of  this  society  be  called  for  Monday 
nest  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  consider  of  the  uti- 
lity, and  propriety  of  sending  delegates  to  a 
convOTtion  ot  delegates  of  the  different  socie- 
ties in  Great  Britain,  to  be  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  parlia* 
mentary  reform. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  substance  of  the 
motion  be  inserted  in  the  letter." 

Mr.  Garronr.— Before  the  next  entry  is  read 
perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  that  I  should 
put  in  the  original  draft  of  these  instructions, 
as^there  are  several  material  alterations. 

Mr.    Daniel    Adams, — Examined   by    Mr. 
Garrow. 

Look  at  that  letter,  and  state  whether  that 
is  your  signature  f — ^It  is. 

la  whose  hand-writing  is  the  letter?— My 
own. 

The  whole  of  it  is  in  your  own  hand- writing? 
-.Yes. 

Look  at  this  other  paper,  are  these  the  in- 
atnictions,  which  were  originally  prepjared  for 
the  delegates  upon  which  your  entry  is  after- 
wards made  ? — I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say 
that,  from  the  length  of  time. 

Tnis  was  found  among  your  papers  we  have 
heard  ?— Yes. 

What  do  you  take  that  paper  to  be?— I 
should  not  know  it  but  from  my  own  hand- 
writine  at  the  bottom, — ^I  should  not  know  it 
to  be  me  same  otherwise. 

Look  at  it — Do  you  believe  it  to  be  an 
original  minute,  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
beine  tralnscribed  into  the  book  of  the  society  ? 
— ^I 00  not  know  it  for  any  other  reason— here 
are  a  vast  many  interlineations  which  I  cannot 
bring  to  my  recollection  at  all. 

It  was  a  paper  you  were  afterwards  to  trans- 
cribe into  your  book? — It  appears  like  a  pa- 
per I  was  to  transcribe ;  there  are  a  great 
many  interlineations  in  it. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Can  you  venture  to  rive 
any  thing  like  a  distinct  account  of  how  Siat 

riper  came  to  be  so  interlined  as  it  is  now  ?— 
cannot. 

Mr.  Erskine,— 'Nor  can  you  tell  whether 
that  was  given  to  vou  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
aertion,  but  that  it  was  so  obliterate  that  you 
were  obliged  to  make  another  copy  ?•— That  I 
eannot  tell. 

Mr.  Garroa;.— Supposing  that  paper  to 
agree  with  your  fair  transcript,  should  you 
believe  then,  that  that  is  the  paper  which  you 
traiscribed  fairly  into  the  minute? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^re.— That  is  reason- 
ing him  into  a  belief;  if  he  has  any  recollec- 
tion upon  the  subject  very  well ;  if  he  has  not 
you  niust  not  argue  him  into  a  belief  of  it. 
-v-This  is  a  paper  which  purports  to  be  a  rough 
draft  of  instructions,  with  considerable  inter- 
lineations,  and  the  paper  that  is  in  the  book  ' 
corresponds  with  the  draught  so  interlined;— 
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there  let  it  stand.— Do  you  t^now  the  hand- 
writing of  the  interlineations  ?— I  do  not. 

[The  Instructions  read.] 

'^  At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern.  Strand, 
Monday,  28th  October,  1793, 

"  PRESENT, 

*^  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  chair, 

"  Mr.  Satchell,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Special,  Mr. 

Parkinson,  Mr.  J.  T.  Rutt,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Wilis,  Mr.  Richter,  Mr.  J. 

Williams,    Mr.  Chatfield,    Mr.  Fawcett, 

Mr.  Marcirot,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  War- 
die,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Holcroft, 

'*  Read,  addresses  to  the  Friends  of  the 
People  of  parliamentary  reform,  signed  by 
Mr.  Skirving,  secretary  to  the  General  Omi- 
vention  at  ]^inburgh. 

'<  Resolved,  That  this  society  do  send  de- 
legates to  the  ensuing  convention,  to  be  held 
in  Edinburgh,  for  promoting  a  reform  in  par- 
liament. 

<<  Resolved.  That  two  members  of  this 
society  be  elected  as  delegates  to  the  sai^ 
convention. 

<<  Heniy  Yorke,  Charles  Sinclair,  and  J<^ 
Richter,  were  proposed. 

^  Resolved  That  the  said  gentlemen  be 
now  ballotted  for.  The  society  proceeded  to 
ballot  accordingly,  when  Charles  Sinclair,  and 
Henry  York^  were  elected. 

<<  Mr.  Sinclair  being  nresent,  accepted  of 
the  said  office  of  one  of  tne  delegates. 

«  Resolved,  That  should  either  Heniy 
Yorke,  or  Charles  Sinclair,  be  prevented  from 
accepting  the  delegation  to  the  convention  of 
delegates  at  Edinburgh,  John  Richter  be  ap- 
pointed to  fulfil  that  office. 

<<  Resolved,  That  John  Williams  be  re- 
quested to  obtain  the  necessary  information  of 
Henry  Yorke,  and  communicate  it  to  the  se- 
cretary. 

<^  Mr.  Sinclair  being  requested  to  quit  the 
chair, 

<<  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Fitzgerald  be  called 
to  take  the  chair, 

*<  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  do  deliver 
to  the  delegates,  appointed  by  this  society  to 
represent  them  in  the  convention  at  F^dln- 
burgh,  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  85th^ 
and  88th  instant,  by  which  they  are  appointed 
to  that  office. 

Inttructiom  to  the  Delegates^ 

'^  The  Delegates  lire  instructed,  on  the  part 
ofthis  society,  to  assist  in  bringing  fonvard 
and  supportmg  any  constitutional  measures 
for  procuring  a  real  representation  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament.  That 
in  s|)ecifying  the  redress  to  be  demanded  of 
existioe  abuses  the  delegates  ought  neverto  lose 
sight  of  thetwo  essentialprincipTes,  general  suf-> 
frageand  annual  representation^  Ip^etber  with 
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the  UDalienable  rigfatinthe  people  to  refomiy 
and  that  a  reasonable  and  known  compensation 
ou^ht  to  be  made  to  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  by  a  national  contribution. 

^  That'^the  dele^tes  do  punctually  corres* 
pond  with  the  soaet^,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating information,  and  or  receiving  such 
farther  instructions  as  the  exigency  may  re- 
quire. 

^  Resolved,  That  the  above  be  the  direc* 
tions  to  the  delegates. 

^^  Resolved,  That  seven  guineas  be  allowed 
to  each  of  die  delegates  for  travellbg^  and  a 
sum  not  exceedins  three  guineas  per  week, 
each,  be  allowed  them  during  the  sitting  of 
the  convention  of  ddegatesy  and  that  a  sub- 
scription be  now  opened  for  that  purpose, 
and  XhBkt  the  secretaiy  be  requested  to  receive 
the  same. 

"Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day,  the  S5th,  and  Monday,  28th,  October 
I793,1>e  signed  by  the  cluurman  atld  secretaiy. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  re- 
quested to  write  to  the  different  societies  with 
which  this  society  is  in  correspondence,  in^ 
forming  them  that  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  together  with  this  society,  have 
elected  delegates  to  the  convention  of  dele- 
gates, to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  89th  inst 
and  to  request  their  concurrence  to  this  impor- 
tant measure." 

[Mr.  Garrow  pointed  out  to  the  Court,  the  var 
riations  between  the  rough  drauMit,  and 
the  instructions  as  finally  adopted.] 
[Copy  of  therrougl^  draught] 
^  The  delegates  are  instructed  on  the  part 
of  this  society,  to  assist  in  bringing  forward 
a^y  petition  or  petitions  to  the  llouse  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  inquiry 
in  the  said  House,  into  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in 
parliament  That  they  shall  also  Remand  in 
audi  petition  or  petitions,  a  specific  remedy 
for  the  past,  present,  and  possible  abuses,  in 
the  frtUfiU  system  of  representation,  and  an 
Avowal  of  the  right  of  eternal  reform.  That 
in  specifying  the  principles  upon  which  re- 
dress ought  to  be  demanded,  the  delegates 
have  particular  relation  to  those  expressed  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  speeches,  before  he  was  a  placeman : 
in  the  duke  of  Richmond's  letter  to  col.  Shar- 
man,  before  he  was  a  minister ;  in  Mr.  Flood's 
«peech,  upon  his  motion  for  a  reform  in  par- 
liament ;  but  above  all,  in  the  constitutional 
strictures,  contamed  in  the  defence  of  John 
Horse  Tooke,  at  the  suit  of  Charles  James 
Pox,  in  an  action  for  debt.  And  that  the  de- 
legates do  demand  aright  of  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament  in  favour  of  all  persons  not 
infitots,  paupers,  lunatics,  plaoemen  or  pen- 
oooers.  That  voting  ouuit  to  be  only  in  the 
filaces  or  districts  of  Sie  residence  of  the 
voter.  That  the  time  of  election  ought  to  be 
very  short,  and  the  coUecting  the  votes  be 
made  mas  many  dlfferei>t  places  in  a  district 
91  OQoe,  aamay  be  ooaveoieatly  and  accurately 
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taken ;  but  above  all,  that  the  durationof  par- 
liament ought  to  be  annual.  And  that  a  !«»- 
Bonable  compensation  ougdit  to  be  made  by  a 
national  contribution  to  Sie  members  of  the 
parliament 

<<  That  the  delepites  do  punctually  corres- 
pond ¥dth  the  society,  for  the  purpose  of  ra» 
rceiving  farther  insthictions,  as  the  exigency 
may  require. 

^  Resolved,  That  Ibese  be  the  directions 
to  the  delegates. 

"  Adjourned  to  Friday  nexf 

[Copy  of  the  Instructions  as  finally  adopted.] 

'<  Resolved,  That  the  following  be  the  d^ 
rections,  to  the  delegates : 

^  The  delegates  are  instructed  on  the  pan 
of  this  society,  to  assist  m  bringing  forward^ 
and  supporting  any  constitutional  measures, 
for  procuring  a  real  representation  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament 
That  they  shall  also  demand  a  remedy  for  the 
abuses  in  the  present  system  of  representa- 
sion.  That  in  qiedfyins  the  redress  to  be 
demanded  of  existing  abuses,  the  delegates 
ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  two  essential 
pnndples,  general  suffirage  and.  annual  repre* 
sentation,  together  with  we  unalienable  ngbi 
in  the  people  to  reform.  And  that  a  reasoi>- 
ableand  known  compensatioti  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  representativea  of  the  nation  by  a 
national  contrioution. 

^  That  the  delegates  do  punctually  corres* 
pond  with  the  soaety,  for  the  purpose  of  cOnh 
municating  information,  and  of  receiving  such 
farther  instructions  as  the  exigency  may  re- 
quire. 

^  A<))oumed  to  Friday  next.**     ^ 

[The  following  entries  were  read  from  the 
books  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information.] 

^  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  17th  of 
January,  1794, 

"  PEESENT, 

^  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke  in  the  chair, 
**  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Gerrald,  count  Zenobio, 
Mr.  John  Pearson,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr,  J.  Wilr 
liams.  Dr.  Edwurds,  Mr.  Bonnev,  Mr. 
Chatneld,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  John  Martin, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Stock,  Mr.  SatcheU, 
Mr.  Sinc&ir,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  G. 
WUliams,  Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr. 
Richter, 

^  Resolved,  That  law  ceases  to  be  an  object 
of  obedience  whenever  it  becomes  an  instriK' 
ment  of  oppresuon. 

^  Resolved,  That  we  recall  to  mind,  with 
the  deepest  satisfiMstion,  the  merited  mie  of 
the  infamous  Jefferys,  once  lord  dnef  justice 
of  England,  who  at  the  era  of  the  glorious  re- 
volutiob,  for  the  many  inkjnitous  sentences 
which  he  had  passed,  was  torti  to  piecss  by  a 
biave  and  injured  people. 
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**  aesolvedy  That  those  wbo  imitato  his 
«sample,  deaerve  his  fate. 

**  Mr.  Tooke  having  left  tbe  chair,  Re- 
solved, that  Mr«  Oerxald  he  called  to  the 
chair. 

<*  ile«olved,  That  the  IVeed,  though  it 
«B&7  divide  coimtriea,  ought  not,  and  ^oes 
aot,  make  a  separation  between  those  priiv 
ciples  of  common  severity^  in  which  £ng«i$h- 
oien and  Soflj^dunen  tve  equaUy . interested; 
that  injustice  in  Scotland,  is  injustice  in  £1^ 
land,  and  th&t  the  safety  of  Englishmen  is 
endangered,  v^henever  their  brethren,  ,in 
Scotland,  for  a  conduct  which  entitles  them 
'to  the  appEobation  of  all  wia^,  and  the  support 
of  all  brave  men,  are  sentenced  to  Botaotj^ 
fiay,  a  punishment  hitherto  inflicted  only  on 
•feloas. 

**  Resolved,  That  we  see  with  regret,  hut 
we  see  without  fear,  that  the  period  is  fast 
•afptoachiog  when  the  liberties  of  Britons 
miist  depend  not  upon  reason,  to  which  tber^ 
•have  long  aposaled,  nor  on  their  powers  of 
texpressing  it,  out  on  their  firm  ahdjmdaunted 
fesohition  to  oppose  tyranny  by  the  same 
aneans  by  whkh  it  is  egceroised. 

<<  Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  tiie  «an- 
Aduct  of  the  British  Ck)ovention,  who,  though 
•assailed  by  force^  have  not  been  answered  Sy 
vgument,  and  who,  unttke  the  metnbers  of « 
ceortam  assembly,  have  no  interest  dislinot 
from  the  common  body.of  (he  people.  •  .  n 
-  ^Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  Ihe  above  reso- 
imions  be  t^nsmitled  to  citizen  WlUiatn 
•Skirving,  secretary  to  (the  Bvitislr  Convention, 
-w*iOis  now  i«pipAsoned  under  colour  of  law  hi' 
the  Tolbooth  otEdinbursh. 

"  Resatved,  That  &e  resolutions  now 
.passed  be  :puhlia.hed  inthe.newspaper^r 

"  Resolved, .  That  the  resolutions  now 
passed  be  signed!  by  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary." 

Mr.  Erskine.'^l  see  Mr.  Hardy  was  xwt' 
there. 

Mr.  Gflrroa?.— No,  but  there  was  a  Jettpr 
read  from  Mr.  Hardy,  which  letter  was  read 
this  morning,  accompanying  the  copy  of 
Margaret's  indiotment,'  and  sUting  «hat  an- 
oiversary  dinner  of  the  JLoodon  CorfespondiBs: 
-fiocie^.  r       -s 

'*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Triday,  a4th  January 

*'  PRESENT, 

"  Mr.  John  Pearson  in  the  chair, 

«  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  countZonobio,Mr.  Frost, 
Mr*  Bonney,  rev.  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
Ijfmh  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  .BaoKs,  Mr.  Rutt,  Mr. 
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'  ^^°'*5*'^V??*^^^^P**^  Gawler,  Mr. 
Wardle,  Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr- 
Watts,  Mr.  Jvhp  Martin.  . 

**  Amotion  ifas  made,  that  it  be 

«  Resolved^  That  ^e  >aost  ^xpellent  ad- 


dress  of  the  JLondon  Cofresponding  Societv, 
be  mserted  in  the  books  of  this  soSety,  and 
that  the  King's  speech  to  His  •  parh'^ment 
be  mserted  undeb  it. — In  order  that  they  oiay 
be  always  ready,  for  the  perpetual  reference 
of  the  members  of  this  society,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  unrortuaate  war  z 
aiyi  that,  in  perpetuam  rei  memoiiam^  they 
may  be  printed  together,  in  one  sheet,  at  the 
flop^  cqnc\usion  of  it ;  which  hapiiy  cbnclu- 
sion,  according  to  the  present  proipcraui  «»• 
peaiances,  we  hope  and  believe  not  to  be 
many  months  distant. 
^'  ^  An  amendment  was  moved,  ^  That 

*  between  the  wojcds  His  and  Parliament,  the 
^  word  HowmrabU  should  be  inserted.' 

'^  Honourable  was  wiUidrawa. 

*^  Another  ameqdcqent  was  th^  naoved, 
'  That  between  the  words  His  and  ParhameoL 
Sthe  word  FaitAful  ahoukl  be  inserted.' 

•*  Faithful  was  withdrawn. 

'^  And  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  ^  Tbi^ 
'  J^is,  and  Hxs  only,  is  the  proper  epithet  lor 

*  parliament  upon  the  pricyept  occasion/ 
^^  The  resolution  th«^  passeil  ux^aimoudy, 

in  its  original  form. 

"  Res<n.ved,  That  the  XiOfMkin  G^rrespond. 
i^g  Social  have  deserved  well  of  iheir 
jcounti^. 

''Resolved,  That  the  Sjecrotary  be  ordered 
to  cause  forty  thousand  copies  oi  tbe  w^rgs^, 
the  speech,  and  these  resolutions,  to  be 
printed  on  one  sheet,  and  properly  diatribtited 
ni  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

''  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  pi^ 
lished  in  die  new^apers/' 

^*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
AuQhof  tavern^  Strand,  Friday,  rth  of  Fe- 
bruaiy,  ir94„ 

^pftESEirr, 

"Dr.  Kentish  in  the  chah> 

**  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  BmyiL 
Mr.  Arthur  Bbkf,  Mr.  W^s,  Mr.  Sk^mL 
Mr.  Weldon,Mr.  O.  Williams,  <Mr.  tinSi 
Mr.  J.  Pearson,   Mr.  John  Martii^  Mr. 
Thompson,  M.  P.   Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  J. 
Wiltiams,  tev.  Mr.llasris,  Mr.  Parkioaui. 
'^  Ordered,  That  the  resolutions  relative  to 
the  address  of  the  London  Correspondb^ 
Society,  passed  at  the  meeting  on  tbe  9#(h^ 
January  last,  be  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Ga- 
zetteer for  insertion. 

"  Ordered,  Tliat  a  copy  of  the  said  reoola- 
tions  of  the  24th  of  January,  be  sent  to  the 
secretaiy  of  the  LoiMlon  Correspoddins  So- 
ciety.** 

^  At  a  meetit^  of  the  Social  for  ONMi- 
ttttional  lafomMttKui,  held  attheiCraivn^MKl 
Anohor  tavern,  Friday,  7th  of  Marah,  17M^ 

f'  PEESEllT, 

<<  Mr.  Shorpe  in  tfaeahair, 
^'Mr,  Oawler)  rer.  J.  Joyce,  Mr«  tBomi^, 
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Mr*  Blake^  Mt.  Tooke,  Mf.  WiUs,  Mr.  G. 

WtUiams,  Mr.  SatchelJ,  Mr.  Wardle,  Mr. 

Kjdd,  Mr.  SUr^,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Holcroft, 

Mr.  Chatfield,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Rull, 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Banks, 

Hr.  H.  Campbell,  Mr.  Fawcett. 

<<  Mr.  Tooke  gave  notice  that  he  would,  at 
the  next  meeting  of  this  society,  move  thai  two 
booka  should  be  opened;  one  of  them  (bound 
in  black)  in  which  shall  be  entered  all  the 
enormities  of  those  who  deserve  the  censure, 
and,  in  the  other,  the  merits  of  those  who  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  the  society.'' 

«  At  a  meeting  of  the  Socie^  ibr  CoostiliK 
tiowd  lafbrmatioD,  held  at  the  Ciown  aod 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  tath  ef 
March,  1794| 

*  raesEKT, 
**  Mr.  John  Pearson  in  the  chair, 

•'Mr.  H.  Tooke,Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr. 

Wniiam  aiarpc,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Wardle, 

rev.  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  J.  Williams, 

rev.  Dr.  Towers,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Scott, 

Mr.  Holcreft,  Mr.  Beck,   Air.  Parkinson, 

Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 

Jeoniagfl. 

^  Resolire^,  That  an  addrese  be  aent  from 
Ihb  society  to  Messrs.  Moir,  Palmer,  Skirving, 
Mar^rot,  and  Oerrald. 

**  The  following  address  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Joyce,  to  Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving, 
IVIarprot,  and  Gerrald : 

^  Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens ; — Although 
we  lui^e  hitherto  been  the  silent,  yet  we 
have  by  no  means  been  the  unconcerned 
saectators  of  your  conduct  and  sufferings. 
We  have  seen  and  approved  of  your  exeHions 
for  your  country's  happiness ;  we  hav6  marked, 
witn  honest  indignation,  every  step  tliat  your 
enemies  have  taken  to  bring  you  to  your  pre- 
sent 0itittlk)O. — Your  enemies  are  the  ene- 
mies of  public  liberty :— the  men  who  are 
eoneptrtng  against  the  happiness  of  maftkind. 
—The  cause  in  which  you  embarked,  and  to 
irhich  yoo  have  borne  an  honourable  testi- 
mony, 18  worthy  of  every  exertkm,  and  its 
impoftance  to  the  world  too  great  to  expect 
iu  aeoomeiishaieat  without  opposition, 

«« Tlie  hisiory  of  libef ty,  for  whose  sake 
you  are  doMMd  to  a  kmg  and  unmerited  exile, 
wMi  afford,  in  the  present  instance,  that  ceo- 
•elation  tMl  Ibrmer  maftyrs  to  the  eame 
cause  have  experienced ;  the  consolation  that 
you  will  aiot,  you  eaimot  sufier  in  vain. 

**  Man  may  perish,  but  tmth  will  prevail ; 
neitber  penseeation,  nor  baimfanient,  nor 
death  itietf,  can  finallv  injure  the  progress  of 
ihoie  priacipies  which  involve  the  general 
leappineM'ofman. 

**  While,  therefore,  we  join  every  friend  te 
bmnairity  in  lamentiag  what  you  have  a(- 
rady  endvMd,  and  with  amioiis  hearts  aa- 
tieipsle  theperile  to  which  ^ou  may  be  ex- 
posed fai  a  nuteii  and  uneuUtntted  comitry ; 
yeiwie«»MJ9iee^llHtttheMM«»of  kappi. 
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ness  are  limited  to  no  place,  but  Ore  ts  ex- 
tensive as  the  dominion  of  God-.-^uader  the 
protection  of  that  Great  Being  may  you>  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places,  feel  the  pleasure 
that  anses  from  conscious  ititegrity« 

^  Fellow  citizens,  we  assure  you,  that  the 
memory  of  your  viitues  shall  never  be  e£bced 
from  our  breasts ;  the  cause  for  which  jrou 
have  struggled,  is  a  glorious  cause;  the  world 
that  has  witnessed  vour  exertions,  shall  wio- 
ness  ours  also.— A  full  and  fair  representation 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  we  seek,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  men  and  Britons ;  for  the 
sake  of  which  we  are  not  only  ready  to  act 
with  vigour  and  unanimity,  but,  we  trust, 
preparea  also  to  suffer  with  constancy. 

**  Our  best  wishes  will  ever  attend  you ; 
and  we  do  believe  that  the  day  is  not  very 
distant  when  we  shall  again  receive  you,  on 
British  shores,  the  welcome  children  of  a  ?gEE 
and  HAPPY  country.'^ 

^  Resolved,  That  the  same  be  sent  to 
Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  Margarot, 
and  Gerrald. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  sdd  address  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers. 

^  Mr.  Joyce  gave  notice,  that  he  would, 
on  Friday  next,  bring  forward  a  motion  rela- 
tive to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Dundas,  on  Tuesday 
last,  respectmgthe  introduction  of  Scotch  law 
in  England. 

"Head  a  letter  from  the  London Corresr' 
ponding  Society. 

*^  Resolved,  That  the  same  be  entered  09 
the  books  of  this  society. 

Match  mh,  1794. 

"  To  the  SecreUry  of  the  Society  for  Con* 
stitutional  Information. 

"  Citizens; — 1  am  directed,  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Societv,  to  transmit  the  follow* 
ing  resolutions  to  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  and  to  request  the  senti- 
ments of  that  society,  respecting  the  impoTf- 
tant  measures  which  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs  seems  to  require. 

''  The  London  CorresiMnding  Society  oon- 
oclves,  that  the  moment  is  arrived  when  a  full 
and  explicit  declaration  is  necessary  fr9m  aU 
the  friends  of  freedom, — Whether  the  late 
illegal  and  unheard-of  prosecutions  and  seiw 
.tences  shall  dct^mine  us  to  abandon  our 
causey  or  shall  excite  us  to  pursue  a  radical  re- 
form, with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the 
ma^itude  of  the  object,  and  with  a  zeal  a$ 
dittinguUhed,  on  our  parts,  as  the  treachery  oi 
otherif  in  the  same  glorious  cause,  is  notorious. 
The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  is 
therefore  required  to  determine,  whether  or 
no  they  will  be  ready,  when  called  opon,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  this  and  other  societies, 
to  obtain  a  feir  ^presentation  of  the  people. — 
Whether  they  concur  with  us  in  seeing  the 
necessity  of  a  tpeedy  corvoention^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining,  in  a  constitutional  aud  fetel 
method,  a  redress  of  those  gnevancea  under 
wbickr  we^  at  pf  eseat;  labour^  and  which  can 
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only  be  effectually  removed  by  a  full  aod  fair 
tepresentation  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain. 
The  London  Corresponding  Society  caniiot 
but  remind  their  fnends,  that  the  present 
crisis  demands  all  the  prudence,  unanimity, 
and  vigour,  that  ever  may  or  can  be  exerted 
by  Mek  and  Britons;  nor  do  they  doubt,  but 
what  manly  firmness  and  constancy  will 
finally,  and  they  believe  shortlv,  teuminate 
in  the  full  accomplishment  of  all  their  wishes. 
I  am,  fellow  citizen  (in  my  humble  measure), 
a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man, 

(Signed)  **  T.  Hardy,  secretary.*' 

"  Hesolved  unanimously,  1  st,  That  dear  as 
Justice  and  Liberty  are  to  Britons,  yet  the 
value  of  them  is  compai^tively  small,  without 
a  dependence  on  their  permanency ;  and  there 
csin  be  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  any 
Right,  but  in  EQUAL  Laws. 

"  2nd,  That  equal  laws  can  never  be  ex- 
pected, but  by  a  iull  and  fair  representation  of 
the  people. — ^To  obtain  which,  in  the  way 
pointed  oift  by  the  constitution,  has  been  and 
IS  the  sole  object  of  this  society. — For  this  we 
arc  ready  to  hazard  everything;  and  never, 
but  with  our  lives,  will  we  relinquish  an  object 
which  involves  the  happiness,  or  even  the  poli- 
tical existence  of  ourselves  and  poster!^. 

"  3rd,  That  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  this 
societv,  that,  to  secure  ourselves  from  future 
iilegal  and  scandalous  prosecutions,  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  wicked  ind  unjust  sentences, 
and  to  recall  those  wise  and  wholesome  laws 
that  have  been  wrested  from  us,  and  of  which 
scarcely  a  Vestige  remains ;  there  ought  to  be 
immediately  a  Convention  of  the  People,  by 
delegates,  deputed  for  that  purpose,  from  the 
different  societies  of  tha  Friends  of  Freedom, 
assembled  in  tlie  various  parts  of  this  nation. 
And  we  pledee  ourselves  to  the  public,  to 
pursue  every  legal  method  speedily  to  accom- 
plish so  desirable  a  purpose* 

"  P.  S.  I  have  to  mform  you,  that  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  holden  on 
Monday,  the  14th  of  April,  the  place  to  be 
announced  by  public  advertisement. 

^  Resolved,  That  it  is  fit  and  proper,  and 
the  duty  of  this  society,  to  send  an  answer  to 
the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  secretary  acquaint  the 
I/)ndon  Corresponding  Society,  that  we  have 
received  their  communication,  and  heartily 
concur  with  them  in  the  objects  they  have  in 
view;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more 
speedy  and  effectual  co-operation,  we  invite 
them  to  send  to  this  society,  next  Friday 
evening,  a  delegation  of  some  of  their  mem- 
bers." 

•  **  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern^  Strand,  Friday,  April  4,  1794. 

"  Present, 
**  Mr.  Symonds  in  the  chair, 

**  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr. 
Bonney,  Mr.  VfUb,  Mr.  J,  PearsoDi  Mc. 


Joyce,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Wardlc,  Mr. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  W.  Sharpc,  Mr. 
Beck,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Richter, 

"  B£ad  a  letter  from  the  committee  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  acauainting 
this  society  that  they  had  deputed  Matthew 
Moore,  John  Baxter,  John  Thelwall.  Richard 
Hodgson,  and  John  Lovett,  to  hokl  a  con- 
ference with  the  members  of  this  society. 

«  Mr.  Moore,  Mf.  Thelwall,  Mr.  Hodgson, 
Mr.  Lovett,  and  Mr.  Baxter^  attended  from  the 
London  Corresponding  Soaety. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  delegation  of  five  jnen- 
bers  of  this  society  be  appointed  to  meet  the 
members  deputed  by  the  London  Ckxiespoid- 
ing  Society. 

"Resolved,  That  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Joyce, 
Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  Holcroft,  and  Mr.  Kydd, tea 
deputation  to  confer  with  the  deputies  of  the 
Corresponding  Society. 

**  Resolved,  That  there  be  anpointed  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  of  the  members  of 
this  society. 

«  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Bonney, 
Mr.  W.  Sharpc,  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  Mr.  Tooke, 
and  Mr.  Wardle,  compose  the  committee." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constiti>- 
tional  Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern.  Strand,  Friday,  April  11, 17  W> 

"  Present, 

"  Mr.  Joyce  in  the  chair, 

''  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  J.  Pearson, 
Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Wardle,  Mr. 
Milner,  Mr.  Kyd,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Thelwall, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  G.  Wiliams, 
Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Chatfield,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr. 
Hardy,  rev.  Mr.  Macewcn  (Dundee),  Ur, 

•  Fawcett  (Pancrass-lane),  Mr.  Jennings, 
Mr.  Richter, 

"  Mr.  Joyce  made  the  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  delegates  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Socidy,  for  the  purpose  of  this  society  co-op*' 
rating  with  the  London  Corresponding  Sodety, 
and  that  they  had  come  to  the  iullowing 
resolutions : 

<<  1st,  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this 
committee  very  desirable  that  a  general  meet- 
ing or  convention  of  the  friends  of  liberty, 
sh^ld  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  proper  methods  of  ob- 
taining a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people. 

*'  2nd,  Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended 
to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
and  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  to 
institute  a  regular  and  pressing  correspondence 
with  all  those  parts  of.  the  country  where  such 
measures  may  be  likely  to  be  promoted,  not 
only  to  instigate  the  societies  already  formed, 
but  to  endeavour  also  to  produce,  such  other 
associations  as  may  farther  the  general  object 

''  Srd,  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this 
committee,  that  the  general  object  will  be 
much  promotedy  if  a  standing  ooaunitteeoi 
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Qo-opmtion  between  the  two  societies  were 
estaoUshed,  for  the  purpose  of  holcling  personal 
communicalion  witn  sueh  members  of  similar 
societies  in  other  parts  of  the  country  a^may 
oocasionaily  be  in  I^ndon,  and  who  may  be. 
authorized  by  their  respective  societies  to  act 
with  such  committees/' 

"  Read  the  ftllowiog  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary to  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

«  April  10, 1794. 

^  Citizen ; — ^I  am  ordered  by  the  committee 
of  delegates  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  to  inform  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  that  they  approve  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee  of  conference. 

**  Therefore,  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  have  chosen  Matthew  Moore,  John 
Thelwall,  John  Baxter,  Richard  Hodgson,  and 
John  Lovett,  to  put  in  practice  immediately 
the  second  and  third  resolutions  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

(Signed)         ''  Tbomas  Hardy,  secretary. 
^  D.  Adams^  secreta^  to  the  Society  for 
Constitotional  Infonnation.'' 

^  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  delegates  from  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Socie^,  and  of  this  society,  be  entered 
m  the  books  of  this  society. 

^  Ist,  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this 
society  very  desirable,  that  a  general  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  hberty  should  be  called,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  tlie 
proper  methods  of  obtaining  a  full  and  fair 
representation  of  the  people. 

*^  Snd,  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this 
society,  that  the  general  object  will  be  much 
promoted  if  a  standing  committee  of  co-opera- 
tion were  established,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing personal  communication  with  such  mem- 
bers of  similar  societies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  may  occasionally  be  in  London, 
and  who  may  be  authorized  by  their  respective 
societies  to  act  with  committees. 

**  3rd,  Resolved,  That  the  committee  of 
correspondence  already  appointed  by  this 
society,  be  the  committee  for  co-operation 
and  communication  with  the  committees  of 
other  societies. 

^  Ordered,  That  the  secretary  be  desired  to 
send  a  letter  to.  the  London  Corresponding 
Socie^,  acquainting  them  with  the  members 
of  this  societv  appointed  to  confer  with  them. 

**  Reaolved,  That  Mr.  Joyce  be  requested  to 
accept  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence. 

**  Mr.  Joyce  being  present,  accepted  of  the 
8aid«fice.*' 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Loformation,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchof-tavem,  Strand,  Friday,  May  9, 1794, 

**  Pb£S£NT, 

"  Mr.  Wardle  in  the  chair, 
«  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 


W.  Sharpe,  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  Mr>  Hodgson, 
Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Chatfield, 

"  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Muir,  on  board, 
the  Surprize  transport,  in  answer  to  thie  address 
of  this  society. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  same  be  entered  in 
the  books  of  the  society. 

''  Read  a  pamphlet,  containing  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
and  oftbis  society. 

"  Resolved,  That  two  thousand  of  the  same 
be  printed  by  this  society." 

Mr.  Maclean. — I  found  this  printed  pam- 
phlet at  Mr.  Adams's. 

Mr.  Garrow. — This  is  one  of  the  pamphlets 
which  the  last  resolution  of  the  Constitutional 
Society  directed  to  be  published,  and  which' 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  the  secretary 
to  that  society.  The  letter  of  the  27th  of 
March  1794  is  introductory  to  this  ;  that  is,  a 
letter  from  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
with  their  resolutions  enclosed;  they  have 
been  read  before. 

Mr.  Eri&ine.— This  letter  having  been 
already  read,  I  should  be  sorry  to  insist  upon 
the  Court  and  Jury  hearing  it  asain,  out 
when  parts  of  papers  are  read,  other  parts 
may  be  out  of  recollection ;  though  your  lord- 
ships and  I  may  have  a  recollection  of  it,  the 
jury  may  not:  I  cannot  tell  whether  every 
body  else  will  form  the  same  opinion  of  my 
case  that  I  do,  otherwise  I  should  not  be  ap- 
prehensive of  any  thing. 

Mr.  Garros;.— The  first  thing  is  the  letter, 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  27tn  of  March, 
which  have  been  read.   • 

[The  following  extracts  were  read  from  the 
printed  pamphlet  produced  by  Mr'.  Maclean.] 

<*  Proceedings,  &c.  of  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information. 

"  Society  for  Constitutional  Information^ 
London^  March  28, 1794. 

^*  Resolved,  That  the  following  address  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  Mar- 
garot,  and  Gerrald : 

^'Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens; — Although 
we  have  hi^erto  been  the  silent,  yet  we 
have  by  no  means  been  the  unconcerned  specr 
tators  of  your  conduct  and  sufierings.  We 
have  seen  and  approved  of  your  exertions  for 
your  country's  .happiness — We  have  marked 
with  honest  indignation,  every  step  that  your 
enemies  have  taken  to  bring  you  to  your 
present  situation.  Your  enemies  are  the 
enemies  of  Pu^Lrc  Liberty,  the  men  who 
are  conspiring  against  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. The  ca^se  in  which  you  are  embarked, 
and  to  which  .you  have  home  an  honourable 
testimony,  i^  worthy  of  every  exertion,  and 
its  importance. to  the  world  too  greai,  to  ex- 
pect its  accomplishment  without  opposition. 

^<  The  history  of  liberty,  for  whose  eake 
you  are  doome4  to.  a  long  a^^  ^ofqerited 
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ttile,  will  allbrd,  in  the  present  kifltence,  ^at 
consolation  that  former  martyrs  to  the  same 
cause  have  experieDced ;  the  consolation,  that 
;jfou  mU  not^  you  c^nnot^  suffisr  in  vain. 

^^  Men  may  perish,  but  truth  will  prevail; 
neither  persecution,  nor  banishment,  nor 
death  itself,  faxxj^nally  injure  the  progress  of 
those  princioles  which  mvolve  the  general 
liappinessotraan. 

*'  While,  therefore,  we  join  every  friend  to 
humanity  in  lamenting  what  you  have  alrettdtf 
endured,  and  with  anxious  hearts,  anticipate 
the  perils  to  which  you  may  be  exposed  m  a 
barren  and  uncultivated  country,  yet  we  can 
rejoice  that  the  sources  of  happiness  are 
limited  to  no  place,  but  are  as  extensive  as 
the  dominion  of  God  ;  under  the  protection 
of  that  Great  Beino,  may  you  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  feel  the  pleasure  that  arises 
from  conscious  integrity. 

**  Fellow-citizens,  we  assure  you  that  the 
memory  of  your  virtues  shall  never  be  effaced 
from  our  breasts ;  the  cause  for  which  you 
bave  struggled,  is  a  glorious  cause,  the  world 
that  has  witnessed  your  esertions,  shall  witness 
ours  also. 

^'  A  full  and  /air  representation  of  tlie 
people  of  Great  Britain,  we  seek  with  all 
the  ardour  of  men  and  Britons,  for  the  sake 
of  which  we  are  not  only  ready  to  act  with 
vigour  and  unanimity^  but  we  truU,  prepared 
also  to  suffer  with  ooiuAuncy. 

"  Our  best  wishes  will  ever  attend  you,  and 
ve  do  believe  that  the  day  is  not  very  distant, 
when  we  shall  again  r^geive  you  on  the 
British  shores,  the  welcome  children  of  a 
Free  and  Happy  Country. 

«  By  Order  of  the  Socfety." 


Trud  ^  ThmoM  Hardtf 


\m 


^  To  tlie  CbairmaA  of  tba  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information/' 
«  SurpHne  Tran$port^  April  t«,  1794. 

'<  Fellow  Citizens; — I  have  long  since  looked 
upon  Tour  society  with  admirajdon  and  esteem, 
considering  it  as  the  source  and  school  of 
roost  of  the  political  information,  which,  by 
the  blessing  of  God^  has  overspread  the 
islaad.  I  have  been  mstracted  by  the  wis- 
dom of  your  papers,  and  animated  by  the 
^irit  of  your  addresses.  That  my  corKluct  is 
approved  by  such  a  society,  is  my  pride  and 
Hiyjoy. 

**  Yoit  say  fand  the  consideration  Is  the 
■uppoit  of  my  !ife),tfA<ie  the  kktarv  nf  liheHy 
will  frofft  fy  the  experience  cf  her  former 
martyrs,  that  suferines  in  her  cause  eannet  be 
•w  flum.  That  my  sufferings  may  not  be  in 
*ain,  I  afdently  wish  that  the  eyes  of  my 
countfyfisen  were  open,  not'  orfy  to  the  i^- 
^ily  and  despotism  of  my  aeaflenoe,  but  to 
^he  alarming  measures  by  whic^  it  was 
brought  about.  My  jury  wat  three  times 
fmeked  hy  *^  servants  of  the  ct&nm  More  it 
iwt  won  miL  to  the  iSrst  insrtancc  !fv  tfcc 
fiherilPs  difpniy,  'placemen  immediate^r  np- 
jpointed  by  the  crown ;  •  in  t]ie  second,  by  the 
^wiH^n^'tordadvoeate;  &c.  at  Edinbutgh:; 


and  in  the  third,  by  the  justieiary  lotdi,  who 
tried  the  cause.  These  last,  aibilrarily  appoint 
the  fifteen  particular  persons  who  are  to  tit 
upon  the  accused.  The  strongest  ol:jectioi» 
are  mere  air,  as  the  lords  alone  are  the  jwini 
of  the  validity  of  them.  A  majority  of  us 
fifteen  condemns.  If,  therefore,  ministiy, 
with  th^  all-extensive  infiiience,  caa  in 
three  countries  find  only  eight  servile  tods 
subservient  to  their  views,  the  fortune,  the 
liberties,  the  lives  of  all  Sa>tland  are  at  their 
mercy.  Trial  is  oondemnatibn.  The  sen- 
tence is  appointed  beibre-band  by  the  minis- 
ter, and  mine  was  known  a  full  week  it 
Edinburgh  before  it  was  uUered.  They  caa 
ruin,  or  even  murder  whom  they  j^esn. 
This  infamous  robbery  of  the  first  rigkt  of 
BngUshmen,  a  trial  by  jury  &irly  cboseo,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  last 
October  or  November,  of  the  date  (if  I  romeBi' 
her  rightly)  of  the  22nd  or  27th,  of  which  I 
now  avow  myself  the  author,  to  which  I  beg 
leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society  lor 
Constitutional  InformatioD.  Farewell, fellow- 
citizens.— I  am,  with  respect  and  esteem, 
your  equal  brother, 

*«  Thomas  Ptshe  PALirea. 
*'  Surprize,  Spithead,  April  16, 1794," 

«  Surpriee  Transport,  Spiihud, 
AprU  17,  1794 
**  Mr.  President; — Permit  me, sir,  to  assure 
ypn,  and  the  respectable  Constitutiontl  So- 
ciety, that  the  very  consoling  address,  re* 
ceived  agreeably  to  their  res^titHi  of  the 
2eth  ult.  has  excited  in  me,  as  also  in  the 
hearts  of  each  of  mv  follow  martyrs,  for  Ae 
important  cause  of  universal  sufiiagp,  wA 
annual  pariiaments,  the  most  lively  seiwstiow 
of  gratitude  and  esteem.  Tlw  ConstitutioBel 
Society  was  the  forennost  of  true  patriots  to 
rsise  the  Standard  of  Reform,  for  tne  purpose 
of  redeeming  from  the  contaminating  vfA 
contagious  mflucnce  of  cornifition,  those 
venerable,  but  almost  lost  principles  of  the 
British  constitution.  Wrought  into  it  by  the 
blood  and  irresistible  energies  of  oar  for&- 
fathers,  many  of  whom,  rather  than  thsl 
these  principles,  upon  which  depend  the 
virtue  and  felicity  of  Society  shoura  be  lost 
•ight  of,  exhibitei  their  high  esteem  of  them 
on  scaflblds  and  in  dungeons;  that  sD, own 
the  most  callous  spectatom  might  be  pff- 
euaded.  that  the  truths  for  which  thev  did 
not  reckon  even  Ifcetr  Hves  too  dear  a  saotfce, 
were  surely  worthyjaf  the  unprcjtidiced  inves- 
tigation or  aH.  Tour  remark  therefore  is 
just,  and  it  is  very  soothing  to  us,  **  We  *J 
net^me  qamikot  mff£r  fmr  such^c^sitein tm- 
The  rasenVneot  of  our  ^eneiaies^  driving  tJu» 
iato  soch  absurd  sneasiHvs  towards  ")'*» 
against  whom  vice  of  any  kind  is  not  even 
alleged,  must  have'Bioved  in  every  unpreju- 
diced miodj  the  nsatlasa  ifuestim;  Wby 
Why  are  men  whp  seek  the  imprpvement  ot 
their  species  thrown  wKk  foleiw  §«to  dun- 
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geoDS?  Aod  full  infbnnation  ntMl  follow 
ainoere  laquiiy,  and  at  length  convert  all  to 
the  luk  of  truth  and  righteousnesi.  I  ther^ 
fore  cheerfully  consent  to  suffer  to  promoit 
the  gm/m-td  g0o4. 

^  We  are  blamed  as  havins;  pren^turely, 
at  kMt,  exposed  ourselves  to  the  neccsrity  of 
9HLhi^  by  our  suiferiDgs,  the  cause  we  would 
promote.  If  in  this  case  we  have  erred,  I 
will  readily  take  the  whole  Uame,  as  haviog 
strained  every  nerve  to  press  forward  th(S 
Tneaairr  of  a  general  oonventioDy  as  being  the 
only  means  to  avert  impending  ruin.  I 
smg^  to  arouse  aad  alarm  my  countrymen  to 
ennSier  their  extreme  danger.  I  feared  that 
the  necessity  for  such  association  would  be  on 
M  befeie  we  were  prepared  for  it.  Besides, 
what  measure  could  possibly  interest  so  much 
tilt  public  inquiry  f  what  has  eo  much  in- 
creased public  mformation  ?  It  exdted  counter 
associations,  and  caused  every  man  to  see 
'Who  ««re  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  who  were 
on  the  side  of  eomaption:  It  exposed  the 
eelfieii  and  interested  designs  of  the  one,  and 
tke  unfeigned  proseeutioa  of  the  pufolie  good 
by  die  other.  I  speak  so  with  the  greater 
eonfideooe  before  a  Sodety  tbat  must  have 
marked  the  progress  of  infommthn  so  long 
under  iheir  own  auspices.  You  must  know 
that  this  progress,  the  exciting  the  inquiry  of 
tim  ptibhc,  has  beefi  more  extensively  efiected 
durinc  the  last  year,  than  during  the  lea 
pfleceSing  ones.  Tlie  cause  wae  the  General 
iUonvention.  The  terror  and  haftied  of  «i- 
isaetry  to  it  proves  the  truth.  Who  then 
would  liave  rehised  even  his  life  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  so  much  good  ? 

^  Your  explicit  approMtioii  of  our  conduct 
has  prompted  this  s^^xultation ;  foreive 
thenSfbre  my  freedom.  I  may  be  misUikea. 
The  important  revoluUoB  in  human  ttffitirs, 
to  which  every  Christian  looks  with  anxious 
bopoy  may  be  yet  distant.  If  it  is^  tyranny 
may  still  triumph.  But  God  forbid  it.  It 
mcmld  thon  be  better  to  die  than  to  live. 
Bat  though  I  hope  the  reveree,  I  know,  as 
you  justly  observe,  *  Thtd  .the  impottence  ef 
^  Ike  cmuu  cf  frmiim  u  too  greet  to  the  wfri'd, 
*to  expect  ite  ecc^mpliittment  mitheut  oppo- 
'^fUitm,  and  the  opposition  of  despsinng 
tyranny  will  be  dreaa&]l»  it  mW  he  destruc^ 
tive;  and  why? — because  nothing  but  its 
ruining  la^t  etruggle  will  rouse  mankind  from 
their  idle  dream  of  security.  TAey  mard 
met,  ikey  pity  net  Us  prettM  victum.  Th^ 
Mt  off  1^  evil  far  fmm  themeelves,  and 
MMe  it  {Overtakes  them  suddenly,  *  wlken 
^tbeir  eUtwoetb  isaene,  aed  ^ere  is  none 
^ehmwf  or  kft/  Hold  fast  therefore  what 
yen  hafve  attained.  Your  association  idone 
«ao  prevent  lihe  dreadfol  consequence  of  euch 
ftadlttoMBee,  UniTf^o  Iove  it  the  etremgtk, 
es  etefi  ee  §o(ate  ef  mankind.  Cement  by 
Teciproeal  k'md  commutuoalions^  the  ^tnien  of 
he&rt$y  ^  mtere$tpy  of  la^ncret,  Wfwpn  have 

BBBM  eOLBUKLT     ^ESO^VED.        By    80   dolUg, 

yen  Wni  escape  the  'OesivuctiOB   evwicli  is 
coming  on  all  the  earth. 
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^Worthy  citizens,  I  will  solace  my  mind, 
when  drooping,  with  the  kind  assurance 
which  you  have  vouchsafed  by  your  masterly 
address,  th^  I,  with  my  brethrep,  have  a 
pkoein  your  affection  and  prayers;  and  I 
will  believe  with  you,  ^  that  the  day  it  not 

*  very  diUant,  wh€n  you  will  aguin  receive  U9 

*  on  Britiih  ihereSf  the  welcome  children  of  a 
*fr^  and  happy  peopl^.^  When  indeed  it  shall 
be  demonstrated,  '  That  our  enemies  are  the 
<  ^nmia  t^ public  liberty  ;  the  men  vho  compi- 

*  red  ag^pst  th^  happine$$  of  mankind.'  But 
though  the  mighty  are  combined,  tboujdi 
they  should  so  w  prevail  as  to  acatter  utterly 
in  their  vain  apprehension  the  friends  of 
truth,  the  principles  of  it  which  are  alre^y 
established,  is  the  *  stone  cut  out  without 

*  hands,  and  shall  become  a  great  mountain, 

*  and  fill  the  whole  earth,'  for  he  who  £rst 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkneMy 
is  its  almighty  pa^om 

^  Be  assured,  my  dear  brethren,  that  I  have 
already  realized  the  pleasures  of  conscious  in- 
tegrity, aad  can  reflect  with  the  sincerest  sa« 
tisTaction,  that  I  was  influenced  in  all  my 
eiertions  for  the  cause  of  reform,  by  that 
benevoleoee  which  I  would  ever  cultivate  as 
the  principle  of  every  kind  of  huraaa  excel* 
Iftjice. 

<'  With  sentiments  of  the  most  unfeigned 
esteem  and  respect,  I  am  your  sincere  well* 
wisher,  "  W.  finiMvisiO. 

«  The  President  of  the  London 
ConstitttUonal  Society." 

'<  Surprize  Transport,  April  ^Mh,  Vt^. 
•<  To  the  members  of  the  Society  for  C^mXk* 
tutional  Information,  in  London. 

*  That  the  spirit  of  Freedom  is  not  extin- 
guished, but  still  retains  its  former  energy,  in 
defiance  of  the  artifices  aad  of  the  violeHQC  of 
despotism,  is  an  olyect  of  high  coasohition  to 
my  mind.  Enesged  in  the  sacred  CMise  of 
man,  IndividuaTman  is  an  atom  of  littk  va- 
lue; e»i  in  speaking  4>f  himself,  wtMsa  be 
recollects  and  contemplates  the  principles  of 
his  conduKt*  •hould  disdain  lo  msfce  ^iseof 
Une  term  suffering.  Wisbout  a  yaip  aiioetien, 
for  myseli^  X  dischum  the  assumption  of  «;^ 
^aprcUnary  merit  The  man  wlio  h«3  ached 
in  Qbedieiu:e  to  the  law  of  his  own  consdeflK^^ 
has  simply  discharge  his  duty ;  and  t}ie  cioiinr 
trary  supposition  would  involve  him  ingMi)t>  I 
am  deeply  persuaded,  that  many  of  the  men, 
whom  1  now  address  in  a  situation  less  c^- 
cumscribed,  with  abilities  more  powerful,  but 
not  with  hearts  more  honest,  afler  havine 
atchieved  what  I  could  not  accomplish,  would 
with  the  same  «leht  soern  b«re  regarded  eacb^ 
feeble  attempt  to  shadde  and  to  repress  the 
freeboxn  mind. 

^<  Your  preceding  exei^one,  in  attipptms 
to  procure  a  fair  representation  of  the  peopH 
in  parhament  have  been  meritorious.  They 
are  a  solemn  and  sure  pledge  of  the^  ^ure 
eontom^on.  In  proportion  to  ijie  HumW, 
and  49  4he  rapiftty  of  those  tremeBdous 
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scenes,  whiiidi  daily  in  succession  pass  before 
the  eye ;  AU^  All  of  them  deriving  their  exist- 
ence from  this  violation  of  our  constitutional 
rights,  let  your  ardour  in  procuring  a  rectificar 
tion  of  what  is  wrong  be  increased.  Confi- 
dent you  will  obtain  the  blessing  of  that  Beings 
whose  great  design  is  the  happmess  of  his  cre- 
ation. Thomas  Muir.'' 

"  It  being  recommended  at  a  former  meet- 
ing, to  the  members  of  the  Society  for  Con- 

STITUTJONAL     INFORMATION,    tO     pcrUSe     tWO, 

printed  sermons  of  the  rev.  J.H.Williams, 
preached  on  the  public  fasts  of  1793  and 
1794,  as  productions  of  singular  worth,  the 
society  came  to  the  following  unanimous  reso- 
lution : — 

'<  London^  April  S5M,  1794. 
^<  Resolved,  That  the  grateful  thanks  of 
this  society  be  paid  to  the  rev.  J.  H.  Wil- 
xiAMs,  Vicar  of  Wells-Bourn,  Warwickshire, 
for  the  publication  of  his  two  inestimable  ser- 
mons on  the  public  fasts  of  April  1793,  Vid 
February  1794.  The  doctrines  and  senti- 
ments which  they  contain  are  in  perfect  uni- 
son with  the  principles  of  this  society ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  motives  and  springs  of  ac- 
tion which  he  recommends,  will  ever  be  found 
to  direct  our  conduct. — By  order  of  the  society^ 
**  D.  Adams,  secretary.*' 

^'  Society  for  Constitutional  Information. 
f'  May  SfuJ,  1794. 

''  This  being  the  anniversary  of  the  society, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  dined  to- 
gether at  the  Crown  and  Anchor-tavern,  in 
uie  Strand. 

«  JOHN  WHARTON,  M.  P.  in  the  chair. 

"  STEWARDS, 

«  T.  Thompson,  M.  P.    John  Williams, 
John  Chatfield,  John  Pearson, 

J .  Bellenden  Gawler    A  rthur  Blake, 
Robert  Knieht,  William  Sharp, 

G.  Wingfield  Spar-    Thomas  Wardle, 
row,  Charles  Goring, 

Jeremiah  Joyce,         John  Bonham.'' 

•  "During  the  time  of  dinner,  and  between 
the  toasts,  a  numerous  band  played  the  po- 
pular tunes  of  Cd  Jra,  the  Varmagnol,  the 
Manellois  March,  the  Democrat,  and  a  new 
piece  of  music,  called  the  *  Free  Constitu- 

*  TION.' 

"  After  dinner  the  following  sentiments 
were  given  with  unbounded  applause : — 

«  1.  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 

"  2.  A  Free  Constitution. 

<'  3.  The  Swine  of  England,  the  Rabble  of 
$cptland,  and  the  Wretches  of  Ireland. 

''  4.  Equal  Laws  and  Liberty. 

^  5.  May  Despotism  be  trodden  under  the 
HoofS'Of  the  Swinish  Multitude. 

« 45:  THE  ARMIES  CONTENDING  FOR 
UBERTY. 

«  7.  Wisdom,  Firmness^  and  Unanimity  to 
all  the  Patriotic  Societies  m  Great  Britain. 


"  8.  To  the  reign  of  Peace  and  Liberty. 

"  A  citissen  then  rose,  and  in  a  short  speech 
observed,  that  the  Stewards  seined  to  have 
foreotten  in  their  list  of  toasts,  a  person  who 
haa  done  more  than  almost  any  man  towards 
the  B^ign  of  Peace  and  Liberty ;  he  would, 
therefore,  propose  as  a  toast  '^  lord  Stanhope.^ 
Ah  amendment  was  proposed,  that  instead  of 
Lord  Stanhope,  Citizen  Stanhope  should  be 
drank,  which  was  received  with  thundering 
applause. 

'*  9.  May  the  Public  Revenue  never  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  corruption. 

"  IQ.  The  Victims  to  the  cause  of  Liberty 
suffering  under  the  sentences  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary. 

<<  11.  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  the 
Patriots  of  Ireland. 

*^  13.  The  persecuted  Patriots  of  England. 

«  18.  MAY  THE  ABETTORS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  WAR  BE  ITS  VICTIMS. 

'^  14.  The  Chairman,  and  success  to  bis  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

*'  Mr.  ^barton  thanked  the  company  for 
their  marked  approbation  of  hb  conduct,  zad 
pledged  himself  to  continue  'his  efiforts  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  He  then  said  he  would  pro- 
pose as  a  toast, 

'^  15.  That  steady  Friend  to  liberty,  John 
Home  Tooke. 

**  Mr.  Tooke  said,  he  hoped  it  would  be  the 
last  time  that  his  health  should  be  drank.  His 
ambition  was,  that  hereafter  his  memort 
should  be  given. 

«  16.  MAY  ALL  GOVERNMENTS  BE 
THOSE  OF  THE  LAWS,  AND  ALL  LAWS 
THOSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

<<  17.  Thomas  Paine. 

^'  The  Chairman  then  gave  as  a  couchidiag 
toast,  a  sentiment  directly  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Mr.  Windham. 

"  18.  Prosperity  to  the  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures ot  Great  Britain.'' 

Mr.  Garron?*-— There  follow  several  sonp^ 
whjch  are  stated  to  have  been  sung  at  the  din- 
ner— ^I  do  not  desire  them  to  be  read,  but 
have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  their  being 
read,  if  Mr.  Erskine  wishes  it. 

Mr.  Erskine, — I  am  not  particularly  anxi- 
ous for  a  song  at  the  present  moment. 

[The  songs  were  not  read.] 

It  being  now  past  twelve  o'clock,  a  conversap 
tion  took  place  respecting  the  adjournment, 
in  which  the  jury  stated,  that  they  could 
not  have  the  necessarv  refreshment  of  sleep 
in  the  Session  House,  having  only  one  room, 
and  nothing  but  matrasses  to  lie  down 
upon,  and  that  they  had  not  had  their 
clothes  off  for  more  than  forty  hours.  The 
Counsel  on  both  sides  expressed  their  desire, 
that  the  Juiy  might  have  eveiy  possible  ac- 
commodation. The  Court  bemg  informed, 
that  the  juiy  could  have  beds  at  the  Hum- 
mums,  in  CloveDl^arden  (with  the  con* 
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sent  of  the  Counael  on  both  sides]^  directed 
that  they  should  go  thither.  Four  officers 
were  sworn  to  keep  the  Jury ;  and  the  juir 
went  in  coaches  to  the  Hummums,  attend- 
ed by  the  Under-SherifTsy  and  the  four  officers. 

Adjourned  till  Eleven  o'Clock. 
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Session  Himse  in  the  Old  Bailey,  Thursday, 
October  the  $Oih,  179^. 

Present,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre ;  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Macdonald ;  Mr.  Baron  Ilotham ; 
Mr.  Justice  fiuller;  Mr.  Justice  Grose; 
and  others  his  majesty's  justices,  &c. 

Thomas  Hardy  ut  to  the  Bar, 
Mr.  Attorney  General, — I  am  going  to  pro- 
duce some  papers  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  prisoner  so  far  back  as  the  30th  April, 
1799,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  pri« 
soner,Mr.  Margaret,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Richter, 
one  of  the  persons  named  in  this  indictment, 
were  at  that  time  chosen  delegates  of  the 
Corresponding  Society,  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  and 
one  or  two  more  of  them,  I  think  were  to 
draw  up  the  constitution  of  the  society. — I 
shall  produce  a  letter  of  the  prisoner  desiring 
that  constitution  to  be  drawn  up. 

Mr.  GumelL — ^These  two  papers  I  found 
in  Mr.  Hardy's  possession. 

[They  were  read.] 

"Monday,  SOth  April,  1793. 
'^  Corresponding  Society,  Division  No.  7,  held 
at  the  sign  oT  the  Coach  and  Horses,  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields. 

"  James  Sheriff  in  the  chair. 

'^  Resolved  unanimously,  That  Maurice 
Marearot  be  appointed  our  delegate  to  the 
staooing  committee  of  the  several  divisions 
of  theuirresponding  Society. 

^  That  said  delegate  shall  continue  in  of- 
fice during  the  space  of  three  months  from 
this  day. 

"That  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the 
chairman,  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of 
the  committee. 

**  (Signed  by  order), 

"  Jas.  Sheriff,  chairman.*' 
Indorsed,—"  April  80, 1792, Division  No.  7. 
"  Mce.  Margaret,  delegate/'    ' 

"  To  the  Delegates  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society. 

"  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Second  Branch  of  the 

aforesaid  Society,  held  at  the  Blue  Posts, 

Hay-market, 

"  Mr.  M'Bean  in  the  chair, 

"  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  1st.  That 
we  precedence  is  to  go  by  rotation. 

"  8dly.  That  David  Rowland  was  unani- 
mously elected  secretary. 

"  Sdiy.  That  Mr.  Martin  was  unanimously 
wcted  delegate  for  this  society,  for  three 


months  from  the  date  hereof.  By  order  of  the 
society,  D.  IIowlanp,  secretary. 

*'  April  30th,  1792." 

Indorsed,—"  Mr.  Martin,  attorney  at  law, 
Richmond  Buildings. 

"  SOth  April,  1793. 

"  Division  No.  8.    John  Martin,  delegate. 

"  Division  No.  8,  Blue  Posts.  John  Martin 
delegate. 

<<  James  Black,  deputy,  the  10th  May, 
1793,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Martin's  nou- 
attendance.'' 

Mr.  Lauzunr^l  found  these  two  papers  in 
Mr*  Hardy's  house. 

[They  were  read] 

*'  This  is  to  certify,  that  we,  the  Division 
No.  16  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
have  chosen  John  Baxter  our  delegate. 

*^  £dw.  Jones,  chairman. 
"  E.  Gray,  secretary. 
"  Nov.  5, 1792." 
Indorsed — "  Mr.  Margaret. 
"  Division  No.  16— John  Baiter,  delegate. 
"  No.  of  members  31." 

«  Thursday,  Qth  Nov.  1792. 
<*  On  an  application  being  made  to  the 
committee  of  delegates  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  b^r  John  Richter,  of  division 
No.  6,  for  leave  to  institute  a  division  of  this 
society  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knights- 
bridge,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  do  so  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week,  and  take  the  name 
of  Division  No.  19  of  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society. 

"  Si|ned  by  order, 
<f  Mce.  MARGARcfr,  chairman 
"  Thos.  Hardy,  secretary. 
"  This  is  to  certify,  that  John  Richter  is 
appointed  delegate  from  Division  No.  19  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  this  first 
meeting,   at  the  Friend  and  Hand,   Little 
North-street,  Knightsbridge,   this  Monday, 
the  26th  Nov.  1792. 

"John  Richter, chairman. 
"  Alr.  Watimg,  secretary.*' 

Indorsed-—'^  To  the  citizens  delegated  for 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  &c.  &c. 

"  Division  No.  19. 

"  John  Richter,  delegate — No.  of  mem- 
bers, 6," 

Mn  GumelL — I  fpund  these  papers  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  house. 

[They  were  read.] 

«7M  May,- 1792. 

"  Mr.  Hardy,  the  bearer  of  this,  is  delegated 
by  the  division  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  that  meets  at  the  Bell,  Exeter- street 
Strand;  and  is  authorized  to  assist  at  the 
committee  appointed  to  form  a  constitutional 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Cor- 
responding Society.  Robert  Boyd." 

Indorsed—"  SOth  April,  1792. 

**  Division  No.  2— Thos.  Hardy,  delegate." 
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**  Mr.  Vtughaa,  the  bearer  of  this,  ift  dele* 
gated  by  the  division  of  the  Corresponding 
Society  that  meets  at  the  Bell,  Exeter-street ; 
and  is  authorized  to  assist  at  the  coramiitee 
appointed  to  form  a  constitutional  code  of 
laws  for  the  gov^nmedt  of  the  Correepon^ng 
Society." 

Indorsed— «  SOth  April,  1792. 

*^  Di^aion  No.  3.— Felix  Vaiughan,  dele- 
gate." 

^  Sir ;— I  take  the  liberty  of  sendmg  you  a 
few  of  oor  original  psfxtsi  for  your  perusal 
this  aAemoon— If  you  see  any  tbioe  in  tbem 
worthy  of  adopting,  for  the  approbation  of 
the  delegates  to  morrow  evening. — Some  of 
them  are  sweet  flowers;  and  I  hope  you  will 
ht  like  the  bee — extract  a  little  from  each.  I 
wish  you  (if  you  see  any  propriety  in  0)  to 
copy  part  of  (he  preambfe ;  that  part,  I  mean, 
that  mentions  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
each  of  those  populous  towns  that  have  not  a 
single  voice  in  choosifiv  a  tnember  to  repre- 
Mfiit  them.^--^  am  sure  it  wovid  have  a  good 
e£fect  uDon  the  public,  and  likewise  the  rotten 
boroughs  in  Cornwall;  when  those  papers 
wore  read  in  our  society  in  its  infimt  st^te ; 
(buty  by-the-bv,  it  is  scarcely  out  of  leadinj;- 
stringii  now ;  tHit  do  not  let  a  doubt  reraam 
with  us  of  success)  tbey  were  fired  with  indjg- 
nalion  at  such  an  uiynst  and  une<)ual  repre- 
aentation :  many  never  heard  of  amy  sach 
thing. — 'It  our  society  were  «o  affected,  by  the 
aame  way  of  reasoning  tens  of  thonsaiids  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  would  be  equally  so, 
if  they  were  informed  of  the  existence  of  those 
evils ;  for  some  of  them  (in  my  opinion)  are 
the  most  glaring  that  can  be  exhibited  to  the 
public. — Excuse  me  for  taking  such  liberty 
with  you.— 1  remain,  sh*,  your  and  the  society's 
zealous  friend,  Taos.  HAAnt. 

«  April  2, 1792. 
*^  Ko«  4.  Taylor's  Buildings,  Chandos- street. 

"  To  Mr.  VaUghan." 

Mr.  Imtzun. — ^I  fimnd  this  printed  paper  ip 
Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

[The  fbikiwing  extracts  were  read  Imn  the 
maA  paper,  intitnled  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Constitutioii  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society.  Priftted  for  the  use 
of  Ibe  members.] 

«  Fellow  Citizens ; — Knowing,  from  expe- 
rience, that  those  who  (thnmgh  the  depraved 
state  of  what  should  be  the  t«|>M9enlattve 
body)  are  suffered  to  pre^  od  the  vitals  of  our 
counter,  derive  the  principal  part  of  their  suc- 
cesiB  m  opnosing  an  equal  representation, 
from  the  active  dtculation  of  falsehoods,  re- 
specting this,  and  other  similar  societies ;  we 
tnink  it  advisable,  that  you  should  give  an 
explicit  declaration  of  your  PRINCIPLES 
and  WISHES^  which  we  conceive  to  be  as 
foQow : 

*«  1.  That  an  men  are  by  nature  free,  equal 
and  independent  of  each  other. 
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»  9.  That,  to  enjoy  all  the  advanta^  of 
civil  society,  it  is  mA  necessaff  that  mdivi- 
duals  should  relinquish  more  of  theh'  natnral 
independence  than  is  required  to  ftrMl  this 
injunction.  Let  tl>e  minority  yield  a  friendly 
submission  to  the  majority." 

"  3.  That  no  majority,  however  great,  can 
justly  deprive  the  mtnority  of  any  part  of  their 
civil  rights  :^  wherever  it  is  atten^ted,  the 
social  bond  b  broken,  and  the  minority  have 
a  right  to  resist. 

^  4.  The  civil  rights  of  everfr  individnal 
are  equality  of  voice,  in  the  making  €^  laws^ 
and  in  the  choice  of  persons  by  wiK>m  those 
laws  are  to  be  administered. — Bqualtty  before 
the  law,  whether  in  claiming  its  protection, 
or  submitting  to  its  sentence.  Freedom  to 
publish  his  opinion,  to  exercise  his  rcligioas 
worship  without  molestation  or  restriction, 
and  to  enjoy  his  property,  subject  only  to  such 
contributions  as  may  be  impartially  levied 
for  the  public  service. 

<<  5.  Submission  to  any  measure  does  not 
imply  silence  as  to  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety thereof. 

«  6.  Every  poWer  intrusted  to  a  magistrate, 
impliee  a  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  that 
power. 

'<  7.  The  foregoing  are  not  new,  but  are  the 
originalprindples  otEngli^  guvemmeaV 

«  8.  The  total  depstrtare  from  ibe  principle 
of  equality  in  the  election  of  the  legislative 
bttdy,  commonly  called  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  the  t\iM  caose  ^fay  the  people  of 
Britain  are  now  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
l^goiog  prinetples;  and  in  place  Iftiereof^ 
labour  under  a  continued  system  of  extortion 
and  monopoly. 

*^  9  The  Com  ac<— is  a  grievance  imme- 
dtately  resulting  from  the  restrictioQ  of  the 
choice  of  representatives,  to  men  of  landed 
property;  by  it  Uie  price  of  bread  in  .genwal 
IS  doubled,  and  sometimes  much  more  tham 
doubled;  for  whoMver  this  country  happens 
to  be  blessed  with  an  abundant  aeason,  a  pan 
of  the  taxes  under  which  we  groan,  is  spfHied 
to  encotfraoe  the  exportation,  and  Mtvuce 
the  price  of  com.  Thge  we  oay  one  tn  fa 
government,  to  give  the  landed  man  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  on  anotlier.  The  hackneyed 
pretence  for  this  act  is,  '  the  wclfiire  of  the 
<  farmer.'  TfaerealinteDtioDofttis,  tooaobles 
the  monopolizers  of  fannS|  to  pay  enormous 
rents. 

^  10.  O-ame  /aios.-^thoiigh  too  evidiently 
calculated  to  disarm  the  nation,  may  in  ge- 
neral be  attributed  to  the  same  restrietion  :^ 
by  them,  even  the  farmer,  cm  whioao  property 
the  game  is  fed,  is  robbed  of  every  constitu- 
tion^ right  of  a  Briton,  and  subjected  to  the 
brutality  of  a  bashaw  in  the  form  of  a  country 
justice,  from  Whom  theire  is  no  appeaf. 

"  11.  Escite  ktto^'-Hiikd  damp  dtitiei  (aad 
the  censequem  sy«emofapie«  and  infermers) 
equally  repugnant  to  the  prtjftftcfd  priodples 
or  the  coMtitutkm,  imd  noet  «xtaMive  in 
their  oppMiion ;  are  <)ft€ti  iltlr»dcKed  flMsitfy 
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as  engines  of  corporation  influence ;  for  in 
some  instanced,  the  produce  of  the  tax  doe& 
not  pay  the  expense  of  collection;  were  the 
sense  of  the  nation  fairly  taken,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  but  that  whatever  sum  hiight 
be  necessary  for  the  public  service,  it  would 
be  raised  by  means  less  obnoxioos  and  less 
expensive. 

**  12.  The  rmUiny  ar^T-which  would  never 
Iiave  existed,  had  not  tlie  bulk  of  the  people 
been  excluded  from  representation.  It  re- 
flects a  charge  of  hypocrisy  on  those  who 
afiect  to  bewail  the  late  events  in  Trance,  yet 
calmly  view  the  defenders  of  their  own  coun- 
try, subjected  to  every  specie?,  of  fraud,  insult, 
and  cruelty.  The  military  excellence  of  true 
republicans,  in  all  ages,  proves  it  to  be  unne- 
cessary. Convince  a  Bnton,  thai  he  is  about 
to  fight  for  a  coimtry  in  which  his  rights  are 
dulv  consulted,  and  the  cat  of  nine-tails  may 
be  burnt  by  the  hands  oi*  the  common  hang- 
man. 

**  13.  The  impress  feiriVtf— equally  cruel 
with  the  foregoing,  is  another  effect  of  partial 
representation :  it  has  lately  been  proved  that 
the  expense  of  this  service,  if  applied  io  in- 
crease the  seamen's  pay,  would  render  bt^ 
pressing  unnecessary ;  but  it  is  more  coiisis- 
tent  with  the  government  of  a  faction^  Io  dis- 
tribute the  sum  among  the  officers  of  corpo- 
rations. 

"  14.  The  ill  effects  of  partial  representa- 
tion are  not  confined  to  men  in  private  sta- 
tions; we  challenge  contradiction  when  we 
assert  that,  in  general,  promotion,  whether  in 
the  army,  navy,  or  church,  is  the  effect  of 
parliamentary  connection,  and  the  reward  of 
parliamentary  prostitution. 

''  15.  We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
foregoing  statement  of  grievances  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  just  by  our  countr>'men  at  large, 
and  also  that  an  equal  representation,  by  uni- 
versal and'annual  suiirage,  would  tend  imme- 
diately to  redress  them.  It  remains  to  prove 
that  the  difficulties  said  to  attend  such  a 
scheme  are  merely  the  chimerical  inventions 
of  interested  men. 

'^  16.  Let  us  suppose  all  partial  corpora 
tions  (those  badges  or  slavery)  abolished ;  and 
consider  tlie  whole  island  as  one  corporation, 
divided  into  counties  or  cities,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  embodyiBj  and  exercising  milttta, 
&c.  and  for  electing  representatives,  sub- 
divided into  districts,  or  townships,  as  nearly 
es  convenient,  in  equal  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants. 

''  17.  AUow  to  each  districti  or  township, 
one  representative,  and  let  it  be  subdivided 
into  parishes,  and  every  man  entitled  to  a 
vote,  be. registered  in  the  patish  in  whieh  he 
resides.  Luge  parishes  may  be  subdivided 
into  wards,  or  hamlets. 

'i  18.  Let  every  voter  eive  his  vote  ih.the 
parish  in  which  he  resides ;  let  the  votes  be 
bsottght  in  writins,  and  called  for  in  micces- 
slon,  either  alphabetically,  ^y  th^  n^me  of  the 
voters/or  numerically  by  the  wards  and  num- 
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bcfs  of  hoiisei  ;^eifher  of  these  method? 
would  prevent  that  source  of  riot,  the  practice 
of  votinojin  party  groups. 

"  19.  The  truth  of  entry  of  every  individual 
vote  in  each  parish  would  easily  be  examined, 
and  the  totals  of  the  several  parishes  in  each 
district  so  easily  collected,  that  we.  scruple 
not  to  assert,  a  general  election  might  be  do* 
cided,  with  indisputable  certainty,  in  twelv^ 
hours. 

"  20.  In  saying  the  whole  islandf  should  b(; 
considered  as  one  corporation,  we  do  no( 
wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  thai 
districts  sliould  choose  their  representatives 
from  distant  parts.  On  the  contragr,  we 
think  the  repienentative  should  always  be  a 
resident  of  the  district,  as  his  character  would 
be  better  known  to  his  constituents.  Ilearsay 
characters  are  seldom  any  otlier  than  the  bla^ 
zo pings  of  faction. 

''31.  It  is  indispensable  to  good  govern^ 
ment,  that  representatives  shoulo  be  paid  for 
their  service  to  the  public.  The  want  of  ppei^ 
and  honourable  reward,  retards  the  exertion 
of  laudable  characters,  and  sub^ts  the  na- 
tion to  the  fraudulent  and  delusive  practices 
of  mock  patriots. 

''  23.  To  those  who  are  convinced  of  th^ 
propriety  of  the  foregoing  ideas,  and  only  ask, 
now  shall  we  attain  the  practice  of  them  ?  W4 
answer.  Associate.  By  so  doing,  you  will  beU 
ter  correct  and  strengthen  each  other's  opi* 
nions  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  and  eventually 
abash  the  tooh  of  corrupt  influence  and  lawn 
less  power — effects  which  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected fVom  the  vague  and  desultory  exertion 
•f  individual  opinions. 

'^  Having  thus  stated'  what  we  conceive  to 
foe  tl^e  sentunents  of  the  society,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  members  shall  meet  in  divi^ 
sibnt,  consisting  as  nearly  as  convenient  of 
thiriy  Members  each,  and  that  the  manager 
menipf  Usaffiiirs  be  vested  in  one  COMMIT- 
TEE  6F  delegates,  one  SELECT 
COMMirrEE-  and  one  COUNCIL,  siibject 
to  REFEItENCE  TO  THE  DIVISIONS, 
and  TRIAL  BY  JURY,  as  more  particularly 
deHned  in  the  fbllowiog  sections : 

**  SECTION  L^Farm  of  Admstian  and 
Duty  if  a  Member, 

**  L  Each  candidate  for  admission  into  this 
society  shall  be  proposed  by  a  member,  who 
shall  either  belong  to  the  uivision  in  which 
the  pr(^osaI  is  oiade^  or  be  personally  known 
as  a  member  of  this  society,  to  twomehiben 
of  siicli  division. 

^  3.  The. secretary  shall  enter  the  name, 
lesidence,  and  occupation  of  the  candidate^ 
logetjier  with  tlie  proposer's  name,  and  nun^ 
bes,  in  the  minute  bcK)k  of  the  division,  and 
tlie  president  shall  put  the  following  questiofi^ 
to^thepropgiser:  , 

"  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  candidate^ 
ffvu  pt<mse^  tfith  hit  Wfins  of  Itfef  and  hii 
political  principles^  and  are  you  veil  fusured 
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fhat  hii  general  character  u  iuch  oi  wiH  fut 
he  dugraceful  to  thit  iociety  f 

**  8.  If  the  proposer  shall  answei*  the  fore- 
going question  in  the  affirmative,  the  presi- 
dent shall  demand  of  the  division,  i^hether 
any  member  has  any  objection  to  the  candi- 
date. 

**  4,  If  no  objection  satisfactory  to  the  di- 
^fision  shall  be  made,  the  president  shall  put 
Itie  following  questions  to  tne  candidate : 

*^  Are  you  convinced  that  every  man  wio  has 
Gained  to  years  of  discretiony  is  in  possession 
ef  his  reasoUf  and  not  disqualified  fy  crimes^ 
omght  to  have  a  vote  for  a  representatrve^  and 
not  more  than  one  vote  9    , 

''  Are  you  convinced  that  the  representation 
ought  to  be  divided  as  nearly  as  possible  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  electors  f 

**  Are  you  convinced  that  the  eUction  of  re- 
presentatives  of  the  people  ought  to  be  annual? 

^*  WiUyouy  by  all  justifiable  vteaTts,  endea- 
vour  to  promote  a  reform  in  the  parliament 
if  this  country,  agreeable  to  the  principles 
fthich  you  have  now  professed  9 

^  6.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  stile 
liimself,  or  anv  other,  by  any  party  name, 
whether  intended  to  convey  respect  or  disre- 
tpect. 

•  ^  7.  All  political  appellations  which  do  not 
in  their  immediate  interpretation  convey  an 
idea  of  political  sentiment  or  situation,  are 
party  names.  The  following  do  not  fall 
vinder  this  objection^  as  will  appear  by  their 
explanations : 

**  "Republican^ — One  who  wishes  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  his  country, 
■  **  Democrat ^^  A  supporter  oi  the  rights  and 
|>ower  of  the  people. 

"  Aristocrat^ — ^One  who  wishes  to  promote 
the  interest  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  many. 

'•  Royalist t — Among  the  ignorant  part  of 
mankindy  signifies,  a  person  attached  to  regal 
government :  among  artful  courtiers,  it  is  a 
veil  for  their  own  aristocracy 

^  Loyalist,-^ A  supporter  of  the  constitution 
t(  his  country. 

"  Citizen^ — ^The  ancient  appellation  given 
to  the  members  of  free  states. 

"  Subject, — can  only  with  propriety  be  ap- 
plied to  a  member  of  a  state,  whose  govem- 
tuent  has  been  instituted  by  foreign  conquest, 
or  the  prevalence  of  a  domestic  faction. 

**  SECTION  IL^The  OrganisuUion  and 
Power  qfa  Division, 

*^  1.  Each  division  shall  meet  once  in  a 
week,  or  anv  evening  in  the  week,  except 
Thursday  and  Sunday* 

.  •*  3.  The  hour  and  place  of 'meeting  shall 
be  at  the  convenience  of  each  division,  but 
must  be  announced  to  the  constituted  bodies. 

<<  3.  Each  division  shall  elect  At>m  its  own 
members,  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary, assistant  secretary,  delegate  and  sub-de^ 
legate. 

«'  4.  Each  dirision  shall  be  Airaiihed  vitb 
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three  books  (viz.;f  one  to  bear  the  number  of 
the  division,— a  similar  book,  to  be  called  the 
supernumerary  book  of  the  same  division,—, 
and  a  third  for  entering  minutes. 

**  5.  No  division  book  shall  contain  more 
than  30  effective  names ; — subject  to  variatiou 
as  hereafter  mentioned. 

«  6.  Members  admitted  after  the  division 
shall  amount  to  SO.  shall  be  entered  in  the 
supernumerary-book,  but  not  before. 

*^7,  As  soon  as  the  members  entered  in 
the  supernumerary-book,  shall  amount  to  16, 
thev  snail  be  entitled  to  a  number  as  a  new 
division :  they  shall  determine  the  time  and 
place  of  their  fujure  meeting;  they  shall  re- 
<ieive  a  supernumerary-book,  and  4  minutfr* 
book,  and  a  new  su|)ernumerary  book  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  original  division. 

*«  8.  Members  entered  in  any  supemume- 
raiy-book  while  less  than  16,  sliall  be  entitled 
to  vote,  and,  in  eveiy  respect,  be  considered 
as  members  of  the  division  to  which  such 
supemumeraiy-book  shall  belong* 

^  9.  No  new  member  shall  have  a  vote  the 
same  sitting,  in  which  he  is  admitted;  nor 
transferred  member  the  same  silting  in  which 
he  is  transferred. 

« 10.  Each  divi^on  ahall  be  allowed  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  week  for  rent,  fiir* 
niture,  &c. 

**  II.  Every  member  shall  have  liberty  to 
introduce  one  stranger,  provided  such  mem' 
her  shall  answer  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
stranger  are  similar  to  ours,  and  the  same 
stranger  shall  not  be  introduced  more  tbaA 
twice,  except  (or  the  purpose  of  admission  as 
8  member. 

''  33.  In  case  of  persecution,  and  fhat  the 
means  provided  by  the  Vlltb,  VITIth,  and 
IXth  sections  of  this  constitution,  should  not 
produce  the  effect  of  re-establishing  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  this  society  for  two  weeks 
successively,  every  division  shall  have  powff 
to  elect  four  persons,  whose  powers  shall  be 
the  same  as  tiie  four  officers  of  the  committed 
of  delegates. 

«  81.  The  sole  object  of  those  four  persons, 
shall  be  the  re-establishment  of  the  represen- 
tative body,  and  they  shall  report  progress 
weekly,  and  be  weekly  subject  to  revocation. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL-^lt  then  goes  on  to 
state  the  mode  of  election ;  the  duty  of  the 
president  and  vice-president ;  of  the  secretary 
and  assistantrsecrctary;  the  ddegates  and 
sub-delegates.  It  then  states  the  committee 
of  delegates.  Read  the  first  four  artides  ot 
that  section,  and  the  14th  and  81st. 

**  SECTION  VIL^IU  CommUtee  cf  DA' 
gates. 

"  1.  The  committee  of  delegates  is  the  re- 
presentative and  legislative  bSij  of  thw  so- 
ciety. 

«  2.  Their  duty  is  indivisible,  and  we"- 
presentation  shall  not  be  impured  bf^y 
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appoiDtmenl,  either  of  themselves  cbllec- 
tireijr,  orof  any  other  constituted  body,  which 
may  subject  the  members  thereof  to  be  ab- 
sent from  their  roeetiogi  or  to  be  parties  con- 
cerned in  any  subject  under  their  discussion, 

**  3.  Not  less  than  three-fourths  of  their 
whole  number  shall  be  a  quorum^  except  in 
case  of  persecution. 

<*  4.  There  shall  be  no  disparity  or  dissimi- 
litude between  the  members^  by  of&ces  of 
presidency,  or  secretaryship. 

''  14.  The  duty  of  the  committee  of  dele- 
gates is  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  executive 
powers  in  all  matters  which  do  not  require 
tecrecy  or  expedition. 

**  21.  If  the  executive  powers,  for  the  our- 
pose  of  obtaining  their  approbation,  shall 
oommunicate  any  thing  which  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  shall  approve  as  necessary  to  be 
secretly  done  ;  the  wnole  committee  of  dele- 
gates are  bound  to  secrecy. 

"  SECTION  VIlL-^Tht  Select  CommUtee, 

**  8.  No  member  of  this  committee  shall 
be  admitted  until  he  has  answered  in  the  af- 
firmativey  the  following  question,  which  shaH 
be  put  by  the  officers  of  the.  committee  of  de- 
legates: 

**  Do  you  prmnite,  that  you  will  tiot  relink 
juith  ike  itaticn  which  you  are  about  to  take  in 
thit  iocietyf  on  account  of  any  pertecutioh 
which  may  be  krought  on  it.  That  you  will  per^ 
itotre  in  meeting  the  select  committee,  and  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power,  encourage  every  other 
aemher  of  this,  society f  to  fulfil  the  duty  qf  his 
rttpecthe  station  f 

«  THEIR  OFFICE  IS, 

"1.  Preparatory  as  they  may  be  directed, 
either  cdllectively,  partial^,  or  individuadly, 
by  the  committee  of  delegates,  or  the  council. 

**  8.  Referential  as  to  any  matter  adopted 
by  the  committee  of  delegates,  or  the  council, 
or  by  both,  which  they  may  judge  improper^ 
, "  3.  All  intended  publications  of  this  so- 
ciety shall,  previous  to  being  printed,  undei^o 
Iheir  collective  examination. 

^  4.  One  third  of  their  whole  number  shall 
be  a  quorum. 

«  SECTION  IX.'^The  CouncU. 

'*  1.  Shall  be  composed  of  one  treasurer, 
ene  principal  secretary,  and  not  less  than  four 
aasbtant  secretaries. 

**t.  The  princinal  secretary  shall  record 
sll  laws  which  shall  he  made  by  this  society, 
which  shall  be  printed  annually. 

"  IS.  Every  member  of  the  council  shall 
be  really  acqiiainted  with  every  transaction  of 
this  society,  however  secret. 

**'  14.  Each  member  of  the  •council  shall 
^e  a  complete  list  of  the  members  of  every 
"1 4>f  tbifl  Mciety,'  with  thnr  residencts, 
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wliichlist  he  shall  deport  to  the  ^best  of  his 
judgment,  in  a  place  of  safety. 

^SECTION XL''^Aceutati9i^and  Trial. 

^  1.  If  any  member  shall  think  another 
unworthy  of  being  a  member  of  this  society, 
or  that  he  has  acted  in  any  degree  improperly, 
he  shall  offer  his  accusation  in  writing,  signed 
by  himself,  in  the  division  of  which  the  fo- 
cused is  a  member. 

**  9.  Every  accusation  shall  state  the  laW 
on  which  h  is  grounded. 

*^  3.  If  the  decision  of  the  division  shall  be 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  the  Uial  shall  go  no 
farther;  if  not,  the  accuser  shall  sive  a  state- 
ment.of  the  case,  in  writing,  to  .the  delegate 
of  his  own  division,  to  be  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee of  delegates. 

'  "  4.  No  vote  or  resolution,  touching  any. 
matter  of  accusation,  shall  pass  in  any  divi- 
sion, except  that  of  the  accused  (as  mentioned 
in  the  last  article),  nor  in  any  of  the  consti- 
tuted bodies. 

*'  5.  The  delegates  having  received  the 
case,  shall  elect  four  persons,  not  of  their  own 
body,  nor  of  the  division,  or  divisions  con- 
cerned, to  act  as  president,  secretary,  vice- 
president,  and  assistant-secretary  in  the  en-, 
suing  trial. 

^  6.  They  ^aH  also  issue  notices  to  each 
division,  except  those  of  which  the  accuser  or 
accused  are  members ;  mentioning  the  time 
and  place  of  trial,  and  the  four  persons  whom 
they  have  appointed  to  superintend  it,  and 
requiring  each  of  them,  to  return  one  jury- 
man. 

•"  7.  Each  division  shall  return,  of  its  own 
members,  one  juryman,  by  lot ;  but  none  of 
the  four  persons  appointed  to  superintend  the 
trial,  nor  any  member  of  any  constituted  body^ 
shall  be  returnable. 

"a.  Every  juryman  so  drawn,  and  failing 
to  attend  at  the  appointed  time,  shall  forfeit 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  except  in  case  of 
sickness ;  as  shall  also  each  superintendant. 

**  9.  The  superintendants  shall,  by  lot,  take' 
twelve  names  out  of  the  whole  number  pre- 
sent, who  shall  be  the  jury  for  that  trial,  un-' 
less  the  accused  object,  which  he  may  do  to 
four  of  them,  but  not  more. 

**  10.  The  accuser  and  accused  shall  each' 
be  allowed  one  assistant,  at  their  own  choice. 

'^11.  The  president  shall  read  the  accuse^ 
tion,  and  calf  on  the  accuser  to  produce  his 
evidence. 

**  13.  The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  ac^ 
^cuser 'being  closed,  the  accused  may  cail  his 
evidence.  ' 

"  IS.  During  the  time  each  witness  is  jgiv- 
ing  his  evidence,  he  may  be  cross-examined' 
by  the  jury,  the  president,  the  accused,  the 
accuser,  or  either  of  their  assistants. 

"14.  The  evidence  being  closed,  the  ac- 
cused and  his  assistant  shall  be  allowed  to 
comment  on  it,  and  make  his  defence ;  but 
tiie  cross-examination  shall  be  deemed  suffi* 
eient  on  the  part  of  the  accuser. 
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■  '^  15.  If  the  president  shall  think  popor. 
he  may  recapitulate  the  p'riiicipal  points  of 
the  evidence,  and  comment  on  them 
. ''  16.  The  jury  ahall  give  their  verdict  ill 
writing,  signed  by  aJi  their  names. 
**  "  17.  If  the  jury  shall  not  within  two  hours 
Kgree,  that  the  accused  is  guilty  he  shall  he 
acquitted. 

"18.  The  i^ue  of  the  trial  shall  be  report- 
id  to  tlie  committee  of  delegates,  and  by 
them  to  the  divisions. 

Jane  Rickman  sworn.  —  Examined  by  Mr. 
Bower, 

You  are  the  wife  of  Thon^as  Clio  Rickma^? 
^I  am. 

What  trade  is  your  husband  ? — A  bool^- 
s^ll^^. 

.  XiOok  at  those  hooks,  m^  see  whom  they  ap- 
pear to  be  printed  b^  [Showing  the  viitness 
A  copy  of  tne  large,  and  of  the  siuall  edition  ot 
&e  Second  Part  of  tlie  Rights  of  Man,  and 
the  Letter  to  the  Addressers.]  ? — ^They  a^G 
(printed  kit  Jvy  husband. 
'  P^d  you  know  Mr.  Tbonxas  Paine? — Ye^. 

piiring  the  tioie  tli^t  ^hose  books,  lyere; 
printing,  where  did  I^r.  Pai^e  lodge? — 1  be* 
tieve  he  wa^  ^onc  out  of  England  wh^A  tU^y 
were  prinlcd.s— I  fancy  so. 
,  Did  be  evjcr  Jo^ge,  at  any  time,  at  yonr 
husband's  ? — Yes. 

;  About.  wIliU'  ti4ne  was  it  he  lodged  at  your 
^utjKand*s  ?— From, June.  V).  Sepjtember,  IT 92. 
:  Did  you  ever  see  any  <ff  Jtlie  bheeU  of  that 
t^ork  wliile  the  prin^in^  was  goifig  on  P^— Yes^ 
I  have. 
.  Where  did  you  see  them  ?— At  our  boi^ss. 

Your  husband  printed  them  ?r-^o— ba  does 
ijot  print. 

They  were  brought  to  your  house  aa  they 
l^ere  printed  oflf?--!  cannot  say  I  saw  them 
printing!  if  that  is  tlie  question. 
'.  The  question,  is^  did  you  see  those  s]^^ 
brought  to  your  husband's  house  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pr'mt'mg?— Yes,  proof-sheets  X 
]^ave. 

.  Wero  they  brought  to  your  husband's  house 
at  the  time  Mr.  ^ai^c  was  in  England  ? — 
They  were. 

You  sec  there  are  t\vo  editions;  on^  ^^34l^ 
4nd  the  other  a  smaller  edition  ?— Yes. 
'  Of  those  works,  perhaps,  a  profit  ws^jmide?. 
—There  was  to  have  been ;  but  I  never  had 
any  profit:  Mr.  Pain^  told  me  that  he' had 
toTd  'Mr.  Johnson  we  were  to  receive  the 
profit 

The  profit  o£  one,  or  both?— The  sfoaU,* 
one. 

Who  was  to  receive  the  profit  of  the  larger 
edition  ?— Mr.  Paine  himself.-— Ue  x6hi  me 
t}ie.  profit  of  the  email  one  was  lo  be  divide 
between  Mr.  Symonds  afid.my  husband. 

Did  Mr.  Paine  come  to  vour  house  at  the 
t^me  of  the  printing,  t^jd  had  you  -way  cuf^ 
\ersation  with  him  about  it?ir^fi  lo^ec)  at 


i{iy  house  at  the  tiipe«-*rXhe  amall  cdUiunv^iA 
published  afW  hp  l^il  £n^Ia^;.  \b(i  %§^ 


one,  I  belieye,  did  not  make  ifs  amieannce ; 

but  some  of  the  proof-sheets  J  liad  seen  be- 
fore he  went  away;  but  i^  was  not  published 
before  he  left  England. 

Jane  Rkkmaan   cross-examined  by   Bfr. 
JErtkine, 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  these  are  two 
of  the  very  booka  that  were  printed  for  Sy- 
monds and  vour  husband  ?--rTo  the  host  of 
my  knowledge. 

Can  you  taken^n  you  to  swear  that  these 
are  part  of  the  copies  actually  printed  for.  huo, 
or  may  they  not  have  been  printed  by  some* 
body  elscy  anc|  be  extrctnely  like  them  ?  You 
have  never  read  tlie  book  through,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  say  that  it  is  the  same  You  only  see 
that  this  is  intituled  *^  A  Letter  addressiidr^to 
the  Addressers  ;*'  hut  there  may  be  newa  xa 
it,  for  any  thing  you  know  ? — I  know  nothing 
about  what  it  contains. 

Nor  do  you  know  it  by  tlie  type,  the  paper, 
or  any  thing  about  it  ? — I  never  saw  it  till  it 
was  m  that  state.  This  pamphlet  has  my 
hand- writing  upon  iL 

Mr.  Attorney  G^n^ra/.-r-Prom  .whom  liad 
^ou  those  books?— Tbey  were  seat  to  me 
from,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Erskine, — I  submit  to  your  lordship, 
that  this  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  endtle 
them  to  read  these  pamphlets.  I  require,  and 
I  ask  no  more,  that  whenever  it  relates  to  this 
Giociety  or  that,  no  matter  what  bearing  it  may 
have  upon  the  issue  of  the  cause,  ttiat  they 
sliould  be  fixed  by  the  same  evidence  as  would 
be  necessary  if  they  were  tried  ibr  the  publ^ 
cation  of  a  libel.— I  am  sure  the  attorney-ge- 
neral win  not  propose  to  have  a  looser  ^roof 
in  the  case  of  high  treason,  than  in  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gjeneral. — I  have  g^ven  no 
evidence  yet,  that  I  mean  to  give  loose  proof 
in  this  cause ;  but  I  by  no  means  admit  the 
(proposition  to  the  extent  in  which  Mr.  Erskjoe 
states  it. 

I%omat  Clio  Rkktnan  sworn. — Examxaed  by 
Mr.  Bower, 

Look  at  these  two  books — Ipid  you  pvbli&b 
one  or  hotfi  of  tiiem  ?— They  were  printed 
with  my  name. 

With  your  knowledge  ? — No— without  my 
knowledge. 

liow  came  they,  do  you  koow»  to  be  printed 
with  your  name — Did  you  know  it  at  tha 
time  ? — I  never  did  knoW  it,till  I  was  vvritten 
to,  that  that  was  the  case— I  was  then  in  the 
qounlr^. 

At  wjiat  time  did  you  learn  that  these  books 
were  printed  in  your  napae  ?— I  think  it  onist 
be  early  in  September,  1792. 

When  yoH  Ipqiid-.that  they  were  primed 
witiiypur  nain^  did?  you  mm  any  applies 
tion  to  any  bday  to  know  why  they  fvcrp 
prioted'with  your  name  J— I  dia.  go  tf>*  Mr. 
JohpsoQ  about  tliat. 

Wiki,were  .iu  hs^^  tfa^pu^gt  of4tos^.b9(^l 
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--That  I  ncvtr  knew  but  v^iat  I  l^eard  from 
my  wife. 

Thomas  Pttiae,  we  understaod^  lodged  at 
your  house  ? — He  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  sheets  of  those 
works  while  the  priotiug  was  going  on  ? — ^No, 
not  as  the  printing  was  going  .on. 

Were  any  proof-sheets,  before  tb©  ^wk». 
was  printed,  brought  to  you  ? — Never. 

Look  at  them,  and  teli  us,  whether  either 
pf  them-  were  the  books  (hat  you  pjriated  ?•— I 
did  not  print  the  books  at  all. 

Did  you  publish  them  P-^My  oame  was  pul 
to  them. 

Did  you  ever  sell  any  c^  theml^^^Yea^ 
maoy. 
.  When  did  you  sell  any  of  those  liooks? 

Mr,  Gibbs, — Do  you  think  that  ise^enoe  ? 
I  do  not  mean  to  moot  the  qyestion^ 

Mr.  Botoer, — Whose  band-writing  is  it  upoa 
ti^l  copy  i — My  wife's  hand-writing,  I  believe* 

Mr.  AUftrmey  General. — In  the  c<»irse  s^ 
w^K  business,  did  you  ever  know  of  any  other 
Wlc  intituled  ''  Aq  Address  to  the  Ad- 
dressers ?"  • 

Mr.  Brikine.^-l  an  sure  this  evidence  is 
very  imperfect — no  man  could  b«  fined  five 
pounds  upon  such  evidence. 

Riekman. — I  never  saw  aoy  book  of  that 
title  but  thia. 

Mr,  Attorn^  Generai.'-^ATe  you  a  member 
of  the  Conetitutional  Society  ? — I  was. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Do  you  mean,  to  take  upon 
vou  to  swear  that  these  are  two  of  the  identical 
books  that  were  sent  to  you  fopsatef — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Erskine.— They  may  be  exactly  like 
tbem,  or  part  like  them,  and  yet  be  prmted  by 
.  others— Is  there  any  thing  in  the  paper,  or 
.the  typ6,  that  can  enable  you  to  swear  to 
them?— No.    I  know  nothing  about  printing. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.-*-!  should  like  to 
know  how  you  could  prove  Locke's  Essay  upon. 
Human  Understanding  otherwise:  Is  that  the 
book  you  sold  at  your  shop  as  an  Address  to 
the  Addressers,  when  such  a  book  was  asked 
for?— It  was  such  a  kind  of  book  as  this. 

look  at  the  matter  of  the  book } 

Mr.  ErskiTte. — Will  your  lordship  allow  a 
man  to  look  at  a  book  to  which  he  cannot 
swear,  m:  order  to  prove  that  that  is  the  iden- 
tical book .? 

lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.^lt  is  not  likely 
that  he  should  have  knowledge  enough  of  the 
Work  to  be  able  to  answer  th6  question ;  but 
if  he  could  satisfy  us  that  he  knew  that  this 
book  contained  the  identical  words  that  were 
mthe  books  that  were  commonly  published 
under  that  title,  to  this  purpose  perhaps  it 
fflight  be  evidence. 

Sh.  Erskine, — Not  having  the  original 
book  here,  could  he  be  permitted  to  say,  I  d^ 
not  brine  the  originaljbook,  but  I  bring  a  copy  ? 

Ix>rd  Chief  Justice  JE^rtf.— If  wc  could  be 
sure  it  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  same  book  it 
would  be  the  same  aa  the  ordinal ;  they  are 
all  copies, 

^.AiifrneyGenenU.'^'^i^fOdit  the  Gout 


stitulional  Society  referred. to  Lock^s  Essay 
upon  the  Human  Understanding,  how  is  if 
possible  to  idcutily  that  book  without  callioe 
the  bookseller  to  prove  that  that  is  the  boo£ 
wliich  he  sells  for  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding  I 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^As  that  would 
refer  merely  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  it 
would  be  very  good  evidence  of  the  contents- *" 

Mr.  Mtorvey  General.-^Tids  is  wmit  I  an 
asking  to. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrei, — ^You  certain^ 
are,  but  whether  he  goes  to  the  length  of  that 
is  the  question, 

Mf.  ALlorney  Gemral^ls  that  the  book 
you  would  have  sold  as  the  Address  to  tha 
Addressers,  by  Thomas  Paine  ? 

L6rd  Chief  Justice  .%re.— But  did  be  ev«B 
read  it? 

Mr.  Attitmey  G^neral.-^l  would  not  asfo 
the  question,  unless  I  was  very  well  apprize^ 
according  to  my  information,  of  what  knofww  ' 
ledge  this  witness  has  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Go  on  in  yont 
own  course. 

Mr.  AttiMrney  General. — Do  you  know  t^e 
contents  of  it  ? — 1  have  read  the  book.  ^        < 

Look  and  see,  wliether  by  the  cpBtrnits  of 
it  that  is  the  book  you  would  sell  as  the 
Address  to  the  Addressersi,  by  Thorn  A  Paine; 
if  you  had  been  asked  by  a  customer  foi 
Paine*s  Adc^css  to  the  Addressers,  without 
a»y  explanation  ? — I  »bpuld  certainly  sell  Ifals 
booH  auy  the  letter  to  the  Addressers  becausd 
it  ia  so  entitled. 

Look  at  the  contents  (^  it;  I  will  have  aa 
amswer  to  this  if  I  make  vou^  read  it  through  ^. 
— I  have  certainly  read  the  Letter  to  the  Ad*; 
dressers. 

Look  at  the  contents  of  the  book  in  youil 
hand,  and  see  if  the  contents  are  the  same  aft 
the  Letter  to  the  Addressers  which  you  read? 
— I  have  no  doubt  ol  its  being  the  same. 

Is  it  not  from  the  contents  that  you  havb: 
no  (k>ubt  ? — No,  I  coafess  itb  from  the  comf^ 
plexion  of  the  book  itself. 

You  have  been  told  tib  look  at  the  conteiktsy 
now  look  at  the  coatents.-^  have  looked-afr 
them. 

Then  have  you  any  doubt  that  that  is  the* 
Letter  to  the  Addressers  ?— Certainly,  I  havai 
no  doubt 

ThKfmas  Clio  Riekman  —  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Erskine. 

Is  the  reason  why  you  have  no  doi^  fromi 
the  general  appearance  of  the'bookj  or  hKvm 
you  no  doubt  because,  you  have  satisfied,  your 
understanding,  by  comparing  that  book  withr 
the  recollection  you  have  of  the  former,  havings 
a  perfect  recollection  of  every  sentence  in  the 
former  ?— Not  of  every  sentence. 

Then  could  you  take  upon  you  to  swear^* 
tiukt  it  is  exactly  the  same,  word  by  word^  and 
.letter  by  letter? — ^I  have  not  sworn  that. 
I     Mr..  Attorney  General. — .Have  you.  mf 
,doiifat  Uatit  ia.tfae  saoafif-riihaFc  not. 
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Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— -Put  U  into  the 
bands  of  Mrs.  Rickman.  Did  not  you  put 
tbem  in  the  shop,  and  mark  them  as  books 
to  be  sold  ? 

Mrs.  Bickman. — I  put  my  name  on  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— When? — On 
|;iviug  them  to  Mr.  White. 

Lora  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— In  your  shop  ? — 
Ho. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — You  had  them  in 
^ur  shop  as  books  to  sell  ? — I  had. 

Mr.  Erjfeitte.— I  understand  the  Court  to  be 
^opinion  ^indeed  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to 
u-gue  it)  tnat  this  book  must  be  taken,  at 
present,  to  be  the  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Addressers,  upon  the  Proclamation,  by 
Thomas  Paine.  What  I  wish  to  know,  is, 
kow  it  is  proposed  to  make  this  taking  it  to 
be  the  book  it  is  alleged  to  be.  evidence  m  this 
cause.  I  perfectly  understand  why  the  Rights 
of  Man  were'  stated  to  be  so,  because  those 
whom  this  prosecution  proposes  to  implicate 
in  certain  acts — the  Corresponding  Society, 
luiTinff  come  to  a  resolution  to  circulate  it, 
thererore  it  was  fair  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.— You  had  better 
bear  how  they  propose  to  make  it  evidence. 

Mr.  Ertftine.— I  understand  that  there  is 
no  evidence  vet  before  the  Court  of  any  reso* 
lution  of  either  of  the  societies  to  circulate 
this  book,  or  to  recommend  it  to  reading. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^Your  lordship  will 
tive  me  leave  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Paine  has 
Seen  proved  to  be  the  author  of  the  First  Part 
of  the  Rights  of  Man ;  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Bights  or  Man— the  Letter  to  the  French 
nation;  and  I  believe  (though  I  am  not 
aecurate  about  that,  because  I  was  not  in 
court  yesterday  morning)  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Dundas. — ^Mr.  Paine  is  proved  to  be  also  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Society;  Mr. 
Uickman,  the  witness,  the  person  in  whose 
liands  this  work  was,  in  oraer  to  be  sold,  is 
also  proved  to  be  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
"tional  Society.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  submit  to  the  Court,  that  Mr.  Paine 
and  Mr.  Rickman  being  both  of  them 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  what 
one  writes  for  publicaUon,  and  the  other  pub-^ 
lishes,  is  evidence  after  what  has  been  already 
stated. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,— I  cannot  myself, 
{jnaj^ne  that  those  facts,  which  are  so  perfectly 
^istinct  from  the  particular  subject  of  this 
indictment,  can  possibly  implicate  them  so  as 
to  make  theip  publications  evidence  in  this 
cause. 

MjT.  Attorney  Genera/.— Then  we  will  make 
3SL  evidence  in  a  moment,  because  I  shall  now 
produce  to  your  lordships  a  resolution  in  the 
hook  of  the  society,  for  printing  part  of  this 
in  the  Argus,  and  then  I  shall  read  that  part 
which  is  printed  in  the  Argus. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre» — You  might  read 
the  whole,  and  then  prove  a  resolution  of  the 
society  for  printinfl;  a  part^  because  that  proves 
them  cognizant  Qiit,  naviog  sfslected  a  part. 
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Mr.  Errfttne.— H  may  show  a  teowledge^ 
but  does  not  show  an  approbation? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.~*€ertaiii!y  not. 

Mr.  Attorn^  Genera/.— I  will  not  troiiUc 
your  lordship  with  this  any  farther. 

Mr.  Giime//.— I  found  these  papers  ia  Mr, 
Hardy's  house. 

[They  were  read.] 

^  Fellow  Citizen  ;—The  bare-faced  aristo- 
cracy of  the  present  administration,  has  mnde 
it  necessary  that  we  shbtdd  be  prepared  to 
act  on  the  defensive  against  any  attack  they 
mav  command  their  newly-armed  minions  to 
make  upon  us. — A  plan  has  been  hit  upon,  and 
if  encoura^d  su^Sdently,  will,  no  doubt,  have 
the  efiectof  furnishing  aquantity  of  pikes  to  the 

Patriots  great  enough  to  make  them  formida- 
le.  The  blades  are  made  of  steel,  tempered 
and  polished  after  an  approved  form.  Thej 
may  be  fixed  into  any  shafts  (but^r  ones  are 
recommended)  of  the  girt  of  the  accompany- 
ing hoops  at  the  top  end,  and  about  an  inch 
more  at  the  bottom. 

**  The  blades  and  hoops  (more  than  which 
canpot  properly  be  sent  to  any  great  distuice) 
will  be  charged  one  shilling.  Money  to  be 
sent  with  the  orders. 

<^  As  the  institution  is  in  its  infrncyi  imme* 
diate  encouragement  is  necessary. 

«  Orders  may  he  tent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Sheffield  Constitutional  Society.  {Struck  ou^.j 
'    **  Richard  Davisox. 

«  Sheffield,  April  .24,  1794. 

<<  To  prevent  post  suspicion,  direct  to  Mr« 
Robert  Moody,  joiner,  Cheney-square,  Shef« 
'field.    Please  to  forward  the  inclosed.'^ 

Addressed,  ''  Citixen  Hardy, 

No.  9,  Picoulilly,  London." 

[The  following  Letter  was  inclosed  in  the  hst.} 

'*  Fellow  Citizen;— The  barefaced  aristo* 
cracy  of  the  present  administration,  has  tnade 
it  necessary  to  prepare  to  act  upon  the  defen* 
sive,  in  case  of  any  attack  upon  the  patriots ; 
a  plan  has  been  formed  for  carrvmg  into 
efiect  this  necessary  business^ — Pike  nlades 
are  made,  with  hoops  fiDr  the  shafts  to  fit  the 
top  ends :  the  bottom  ends  of  the  shafts  should 
be  about  an  inch  thicker,  and  iir  is  recom- 
mended for  the  shafts,  selected  bv  nersons 
who  are  judges  of  wood.  The  blaops  «nd 
hoops  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  shillings 
properly  tempered  and  polished^  The  mxmtj 
sent  with  the  orders. 

*^  RiCHABD    D4ViaOK. 

^Direct  to  Mr.  Robert  Moody,  joiner^ 
Cheney-square^  Sheffielfi,  to  prevent  the  post* 
master's  suspicion.'' , 

Addressed.-*'^  To  the  Secretary  of 
the  Norwich  Patriotic  Society." 

Mr.  Attorney  CeneraL^-Vfe  will  now  prove 
that  there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  WiU 
liam  Caaunag^  .coaneaed  with  tfae^SfaoflMU 
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Constitutional  Society ;  and  that  those  letters 
are  of  his  hand-writing. 

William  Cammage  sworn.^Esamined  hy  Mr. 
Law, 

Were  you  a  member  of  a  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional In  formation,  at  Sheffield  ? — ^Yes. 

When  did  you  firi^t  begin  to  be  such 
Aember? — About  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1791. 

Did  you  ever  act  as  secretary  to  that  society? 
—Yes. 

For  how  long?— I  cannot  exactly  tell  the 
time ;  perhaps  near  five  or  six  mouths. 

When  did  you  cease  to  act  In  that  capacity  ? 
«— About  the  latter  end  of  April  or  May  of  the 
last  year. 

Did  you  in  that  character  write  letters  for 
the  society?—!  did  not— I  used  to  sign  the 
letters, 

By  whom  was  the  lousiness  of  that  society 
nianagod  ?— I  cannot  speak  positively;  by  dif- 
ferent persons. 

Did  they  form  a  committee?  or  in  what 
dther  manner  did  they  conduct  the  business 
of  the  society  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  committee. 

Who  were  the  leading  persons  of  that 
eommittee? — One  David  Martin  used  to 
attend  that  committee,  John  Alcocic,  George 
Widdison,  Matthew  Lodwin.  * 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — It  will  bc  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  uf  the  Court  and  the  jury 
t»  the  names,  to  see  how  many  of  the  people 
here  named  were  of  that  number  of  twelve, 
that  were  associated  into  the  Constitutional 
Society  about  the  beginning  of  May  1793. 

Mr.  Xaa».— In  the  conversations  amongst 
the  members  of  that  society,  what  was  the 
profeased  object  at  the  time  when  you  first 
became  a  member  ? — A  parliamentary  reform. 

Did  that  continue  to  be  their  professed  ob- 
ject? or  did  they  profess  any  other,  and  what 
object,  towards  tiie  latter  part  of  the  time  of 
your  continuance  with  that  society  ?— That 
contiDued  to  be  their  object  during  my  secre- 
taryship. 

Did  you  continue  to  communicate  with  that 
•odety  as  a  member  of  it  since  you  ceased  to 
be  secretary  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  professed  object  subsequent 
to  that  time,  after  you  ceased  to  be  secretary, 
and  continued  to  comnuinicate  with  them  as 
a  member  ? — I  candot  speak  prope)rly  to  that ; 
there  will  be  another  secretary  examined, 
that  can  speak  more  properly  to  it  than  I  can. 

Do^ou  remember  the  society  at  Sheffield 
choosing  any  person  to  be  their  delegate  to 
the  Scotch  Convention  ?•— Y^s. 

Who  was  the  person  c)iosen  ?— Matthew 
Campbell  Brown. 

Do  you  know  whether  Brown  went  upon 
that  delegation? — I  believe  he  did. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  ever  taken 
into  custody?— I  believe  he  was. 

Did  you  go  down  to  him  at  the  time  he  was 
in  custody  ?— He  was  at  large  when  I  went  to 
him.  I  was  sent  down  to  him  at  Edinburgh 
by  the  society. 


What  were  you  sent  to  him  for  ?—  To  cany 
him  a  supply  of  cash. 

Did  you  so  ?— I  did. 

What  sum  of  money  ?— I  took  him,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  amouBt  often  pounds  from  Shef- 
field; and  I  called  at  Leeds,  and  took  him 
near  tb^  same  sum  from  Leeds. 
'  Did  you  carry  him  money  from  any  other 
societies?— I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  how  the  money  you  so  car^* 
ried  him  was  collected  ? — ^I  cannot  tell. 

One  of  the  Jury. — Did  you  go  to  Scotland 
with  this  money  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Xav.— Did  you  see  him  at£dinburg|i^ 
— I  did. 

How  were  your  own  expenses  defrayed  ? — ^At 
the  expense  of  the  society. 

Whom  did  you  receive  the  money  imme* 
diately  from  ?•— I  believe  I  received  it  fron^. 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Gale. 

Who  is  he  ?— A  printer  at  Sheffield. 

Was  he  a  m'ember  of  the  Constitutional  So* 
ciety  there  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

Do  you  remember  any  person  of  the  nama 
ofYorke  or  Redhead*  bccom'mga  roembep 
of  that  sodety,  before  you  gave  up  your  place 
as  secretary  ?— I  knew  one  Henry  Yorke. 

Have  you  ever  known  him  by  any  other 
name? — No. 

Do  you  know  where  Gale,  the  printer,  ia 
now  ? — ^I  do  not  know  any  thing  concerning 
where  he  is. 

Has  he  ceased  to  be  seen  at  Sheffield  ?-«*^ 
Yes. 

You  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Yorke?. 
—Yes. 

Have  you  known  him  before  or  since  by 
any  other  name  ?-^No,  never. 

He  attended  the  meeting  of  this  society  ?-«. 
Yes. 

Since  the  time  that  he  became  a  member 
of  the  society  at  Sheffield,  did  he  attend  th^ 
meetings  pretty  regularly  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

Did  he  take  any  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meetings  when  he  did  attend  ?-^ 
He  used  to  exhort  sometimes  in  the  meetings 
when  he  did  attend. 

Do  you  recollect  the  subject  of  his  exhort 
tations  ?— No,  they  were  too  complicated  for 
me  at  present  to  recollect 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  the  subject 
of  arms  ?— No,  never  in  public. 

What  were  the  means  that  he  recotnmended 
to  the  society  to  carry  into  effisct  the  objects 
thev  professed  to  be  desirous  of  attiuning?— -A 
parliamentary  reform. 

What  were  the  means  to  be  used  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— How  was  that  to 
be  brought  about?— By  petitioning  parria- 
ment  first,  that  was  his  exhortation. 

Mr.  Lao?.— What  was  the  next  measure, 
supposing  their  petition  reiected  ?  what  was 
\  then  to  l^  done  ?— I  never  heard  any  specific 
plan  pointed  out  by  him. 

♦  See  his  trial  a.  n.  1796  in  this  Collectioa 
port. 
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No  specific  plan?— No,  no  plan  pointed  out 
by  him. 

You  said  he  did  not  in  public  advise  the  use 
of  arms;  what  have  you  heard  him  advise 
aponthat  subject jn  private? 

Mr.  Erskine, — What  he  advised  in  private  ! 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £j/re. — If  he  is  proved 
to  have  been  at  any  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
cieties meetings. 

Mr.  Erskine, — But  what  a  man  says  in 
private ! 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^He  was  a  member 
of  the  Corresponding  Society,  a  delegate  from 
the  Constitutional  Society. 

Mr.  Erskine, — My  idea  is  this,  what  an 
•gent  might  say  in  a  separate  case  in  pri- 
vate- 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — He  is  not  an 
agent,  but  a  party. 

Mr.  L«».— The  time  I  am  inauiring  about, 
was  when  he  was  at  Sheffield.  Have  you 
heard  him  in  private  recommend  the  use  of 
arms  ? — ^The  society  was  threatened  to  be  dis- 
persed in  their  meetings  by  the  people  of 
Sheffield,  by  the  opposite  party. 

Upon  that  threat  of  dispersion  what  did  he 
advise?— In  private,  the  people  thought  it  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  have  arms  for  their 
defence,  and  he  approved  of  it— he  did  not  see 
anv  harm  in  the  business,  but  they  had  a 
ngnttp  be  armed  for  their  own  defence. 

Against  what?— Against  any  illegal  attack 
from  that  party. 

Who  were  the  people  that  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  have  arms  ? — The  friends  of  reform, 
to  protect  their  meetings. 

The  Constitutional  Society  ?— Yes. 

Who  did  you  hear,  what  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Society,  express  such  an  idea  ? 
— It  was  a  general  idea'amongst  a  great  many, 
whom  I  cannot  name  at  present. 

And  Yorke  you  say  approved  of  that  idea  ? 
•^He  did. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  arms  as  distinguished  from  arms 
ill  general  ?— No— not  at  the  first. 

Did  you  never  hear  him  recommend  any 
particular  species  of  arms  to  be  used  for  this, 
purpose  ?— He  was  shown  the  blade  of  a  pike 
inrhicb  he  approved  of, 

By  whom  was  he  shown  that  blade  ?— By 
me,  and  Henry  Hill. 

Who  is  Henry  Hill?— He  is  here  as  a  wit- 
xiess. 

What  is  his  way  of  life? — A  shoe-maker's 
}cnife^forg^r. 

J/prd  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — By  whom  was 
that  pike  made  ?—  By  HilJ,  I  believe, 

Mr,  Law. — Did  he  mention  any  other  sort 
of  arms?— No,  he  did  not. 

Instruments  ?— No. 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  him  re- 
specting muskets  ?— I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  had.  i 

You  showed  him  a  pike,  did  he  approveu)r 
disapprove  of  the  form  of  .the  pike  tnat  you 
showed  him  ? — He  approved  of  that  form  tnat 
we  showed  him  at  that  time. 
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Did  he  suggest  any  alteration  to  be  niadfein 
the  form  of  the  pike? — ^Not  in  that. 

What  other  pike  was  shown  him  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  did  suggest  any  alteration? 
— I  believe  he  had  anotner  shown  him. 

Were  you  present  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  talk  of  that  other 
pike  which  you  believe  to  have  been  shown  to 
him  ? — No — I  never  did. 

Had  you  before  Yorke  came  amongst  you 
had"  any  recommendation  of  arming  for  the 
defence  of  your  societies  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.-^'T)\d  he  mention 
any  coimlry  in  which  pikes  had  been  used  ? — 
No —  I  never  heard  him  mention  any  thing 
of  the  sort ;  of  pikes  being  used  in  any 
country. 

Mr.  Lffw. — How  soon  after  this  pike  was 
shown  to  Mr.  Yorke  do  you  know  of  any  being 
begun  to  be  made  at  Sheffield  ?— -I  do  not 
know  of  any  before  that 

Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  quantity 
being  made  after  that  time  ?— 7I  do  not  know 
of  any  quantity  not  to  exceed  three  dozen  that 
I  was  concerned  in  myself. 

By  whom  were  the^e  three  dbaen  ihadeF— ' 
By  Henry  Hilly  I  believe. 

Do  you  know  one  Widdison  of  Fargale- 
street  in  Sheffield,  a  turner  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  whetherhe  was  employed  in 
making  any  part  of  these  pikes? — ^I  have 
heard  nim  say  he  was  employed  to  make  a. 
dozen  of  handles. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Widdisoiv 
in  the  presence  of  Yorke  ? — No. 

Were  you  never  at  Yorke's  lodgings  with 
Widdison  ? — I  have  been  therfe  whep  Widdi- 
son has  been  tliere,but  I  do  not  recollect  any 
conversation  that  pas^  bctweett  Widdisoa 
and  Yorke.  ^ 

Did  you  ever  see  a  pike  handle  at  Widdi* 
son's  in  the  same  form  as  that  you  showed  to- 
Yorke  .?— Yes— I  have  seen  ihe  form  of  the 
handle  in  Widdison*s  possession. 

Of  the  same  form  as  that  you  showed  to 
Yorke?— Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ej^rtf.— Do,  you  know 
hbw  W'iddison  rame  by  that  ?— 1 00  not 

Mr.  La©,— 'Was  it  in  the  day  time  or  at 
nkht  that  you  went  Xg  Yotke's  alibut  them  ? 
— 3n  the  night.-^ 

What  time  of  nijght?— Between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  I  believe. 

Did  Yorke  take  it  in  his  band  ^-rTes. 

Did  he  look  at  it  for  any  leiigth  of  time? — 
No. 

Do  you  recollect  what  hie  said  upojp  looking^ 
at  it,  whether  it  would  do  01^  hot  ? — No ;— be 
made  no  particular  observation. 

But  that  h^  appf oyed  of  that  ?--Yca — ^h© 
did. 

From  the  conversation  whioli  passed  be- 
tween Yorke  and  HiH  aq<i.,YO«i  could  you  coU 
\e<x  whether  Yorke  had  had  an^jr  pikes  shown 
him  beforp  of  a  construction  which  he  did  not- 
approve  ? — ^I  understood  not,  by  the  coav^rsa-i^ 
tion  at  that  time— but  I  understood  hy  Heorjf 
Hill  that  be  had  shown  him  that  teforo*^  * 
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Mr.  £f|l»ii^.— That  will  not  da  ^  not  that 
h  signifies  any  thine. 

Mr.  Xaw.*-Recoilect  yourself— of  what 
number  of  persons  might  that  meeting  con- 
sist at  which  Yorke  recommended  them  to 
provide  themselves  with  arms  ? — ^No  meetings 
tnly  at  bis  own  private  lodging. 

How  many  persons  were  present? — ^I  do 
l}ptknow  that  any  were  there  at  that  time  but 
himself  and  me. 

Was  there  any  other  time  besides  that  once 
vhen  he  recommended  providing  yourselves 
with  arms? — I  do' not  recollect  any  other 

Do  you  recollect  any  meeting  in  the  month 
of  March,  at  wbic^  the  providing  of  arms  was 
talked  of  P— I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting, 
if  you  mean  in  this  year. 

Mr.  lam, — Yes. — 1  was  not  at  that  meeting 
when  there  were  arms  recommended,  if  ^uch 
a  thing  passed.  ■  X  never  hear^  that  there  was 
a  meetiog  of  that  sort.  ;  I  wasjnot  present  at 
such  a  meeting. 

Have  ikyt  goodness  to  recollect  yourself; 
2^  were  ]M«sent  «t  a  meeting  in  March  f — 
Vot  where  the  arms  were  recommended. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  a  meeting  of  the 
society  but  were  yoa  present  ii;i  company 
liath  Yorke,  and  others,  at  any  meeting  in  the 
month  of  March  1794,  when  Yorke  recom- 
mended the  use  of  aims  or  providing  of  arms  ? 
—I  was  not. 

On  the  Castle  Hill— Do  ypu  remember  a 
meeting  on  the  Castle  Hill  ?— Yes;  I  was  at 
the  Castle  HUl. 

Did  he  recommend  any  thing  of  the  kind 
«heii?-iJo. 

You  know  one  Davison  who  lived  wkb 
Gale  the  printer  > — ^Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  nikes  when  he  was 
present  ^— No,  I  never  dia  see  a^y  in  his  po»* 
session. 

Did  you  in  his  presence  ?— No. 

Do  you  know  one  Robert  Mood^  ?— Yea. 

Do  yoif  remember  any  meeting  in  the 
month'oir  April,  or  in  any  month  in  the  year 
1794  when  Mr.  Yorke  recommended  the  pro- 
^idbg  themselves  with  arms? — No^  I  d« 
Dot. 

Do  you  remember  any  speech  made  hy 
Yorke  upon  the  Castle  Hill  at  Shcf^ekl?-^ 
Yes. 

What  did  he  recommend  in  that  speech  re« 
spccting  the  reform  of  parliament  r— That  I 
^Dot  recollect  at  presen|«  not  to  make  inen* 
von  of  the  words  he  made  use  of. 

Bid  he  recommeod  to  tiiem  not  to  petition 
parliament,  or  what? 

Mr.  £riAin€.— What  did  he  say  ?  Is  that  a 
^y  to  put  a  question  to  your  own  witness  ? 

Mr.  Ittv.— l>id  he  recommepd  that  parlia- 
loeat  should  be  petitioned)  or  that  they  should 
Aot?— That  tliey  should  oo^  and  a  resolve 
^ras  passed  to  that  purport 

Dxi  he  recommend  any  other  pi^eana? — 

Did  yo^  bear  an  ad^ess  to  the  nation  ever 
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talked  q£?--I  heard  soraethmg-  of  the  kind  of 
an  address  to  the  people. 

Was  it  recommended  by  Yorke?— Yes,  | 
believe  it  was. 

Then  he  reoommeuded  to  them  not  to  pelif 
tioH  parliament,  but  to*  forbear  to  petition? 
parliament;  that  was  agreed  upon,  ana  he  re? 
commended  an  address  to  the  nation?  Ddg 
Yorke  walk  home  or  go  home  in  any  sort  of 
triimiph  ? — After  the  meeting  waa  over .  hef 
was  conducted  home,  I  believe,  in  a  cac» 
riage. 

Suppose  you  tell  us  the  fact  what  you  meaqi 
by  conducted  home  ?-r-Without  horses. 

Drawn  by  the  people  in  triumph  ? — Ye^.^ 

Pid  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Yorkie  say  any  thing 
Respecting  a  convention  N— No,  I  never  did»  . 
.  Never  ? — No  never. 

Did  vou  ever  hear  hin^  ilnention  what  w<»]14 
be  the  best  meana  of  redressing  grievances?-^ 
No,  I  never  did,  not  a  w^ord. ., 

And  have  never  sworn  that  you  heard  hii);;^ 
sa^  a  word  of  that  sort — Never  about  a  redresff 
of  grievances? — No  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have. 

Or  any  thing  respecting  conventions  ?— Na 
I  have  ijeard  him  mention  his  disapproving 
of  the  Scotch  Conventroii. 

On  what  ground  did  he  profess  himself  to 
disapprove  of  thq  Scotch  convention  ?-^He 
thought  it  a  wrong  piece  of  business  for  th"? 
people  to  assemble,  for  he  thought  the  people 
very  much  unprepared. 

In  what  respect  did  he  mean  unprepared  ?— • 
I  do  not  recollect  what  he  said. 

Did  he  mention  any  steps  that  they  should 
have  taken  preparatory  to  assembling  a  con-^ 
vention  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  that 
he  mentioned  in  particular  preparative  ti^  t^ 
meeting  of  the  convention. 

You  were  down  at  Edinburgh  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  state  any  thine  tmit  they  should? 
have  done  before  they  declared  themselves  % 
British  Convention  ?— I  think  he  mentioned 
that  they  should  have  first  brought  out  an  a^Kf 
dress  to  the  people  before  they  declared  them- 
selves to  be  a  convention,  or  to  that  purpose^ 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL— Look  at  that  paper, 
Did  you  ever  see  that  before  ? — Yes.  • 

Where  did  you  see  that  letter  before  ?— la 
the  possession  of  Richard  Davison. 

At  what  place  did  you  see  that  letter  in  the 
possession  of  Davison  ?-^At  my  own  house. 

In  Sheffield?— Yes. 

Is  that  the  letter  we  have  read  thai  wa^ 
sent  to  Harcfy  ?  Did  you  ever  see  that  paper 
before?— No,  I  do  not  recoUett  this  letter. 

Ypu  have  seen  it  before  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

How  long  had  Davison  lived  at  Sheffield?-^ 
I  cannot  rightly  tell;  he  came  to  live  at 
Sheffield  about  the  be»nning  of  this  year. 

Where  did  he  come  from  ?-^From  Leeds.  , 

Was  he  in  one  of  the  societiea  at  Leeds  J— 
I  believe  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  society 
at  Leeds,  when  I  went  to  Ed'mburgh. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gsfi^ra/,— Your  lordship  will 
find  his  name  to  the  letter  from  Leeds  tha) 
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has  been  read.  Had  you  any  conversation 
about  the  place  to  which  the  person  to  whom 
that  letter  was  directed  was  to  send  his  answer 
to  Moody  ?— That  the  direction  in  that  letted 
Should 'be  Robert  Moody  from  London. 

Did  he  give  a  reason  for  that  ? — I  do  not 
tecoUect  he  did ;  there  is  the  name  of  Brodie 
ivhich  is  scratched  out. 

Had  you  any  talk  how  that  happened,  that 
a  letter  was  to  come  to  him  directed  to 
Moody?— We  had  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
letters  to  the  secretary  were  sometimes  inter- 
cepted. 

What  is  Moody  ?— A  carpenter  and  joiner. 

Had  he  any  thmg  to  do  with  pikes?— Yes. 

*  "^hat  is  Widdi8on?'-A  hair-drcssef  and 
turner. 

.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrf .— What  had  Moody 
to  do  with  pikes  iU-He  put  handles^  I  believe^ 
1o  three  dozen*  , 

What  leneth  were  the  handles  ?*-I  believ« 
some  were  about  seven  feet. 

What  lenglh  were  the  blades  ?— About  ted 
inches. 

What  shape  were  the  blades  ? — ^About  the 
same  shape  as  a  bayonet. 

Do  you  mean  they  were  fluted  like  a 
bayonet?— Yes. 

One  of  the  Jury^ — And  pointed  ?— Yes, 

Juryman, —  In  the  form  and  shape  of  a 
bayonet  ?— Yes. 

'    Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^Werc  there  any  of 
any  other  shape  ?— No,  none  that  were  made 
:--none  that  were  shaAed. 
,   Were  there  any  made  that  were  not  shafled, 
of  any  other  shape  ?— There  was  one  that  was 
Inade  before^  that  was  not  of  that  shape. 
-    Was  timt  one  that  was  not  of  that  shape 
ever  shown  to  Yorke?— Yes,  I  believe  it  was 
the  one  that  Hill  took  up  to  Mr.  Yorke. 
.  You  saw  that  one?— Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

*  Those  that  were  actually  shafted  were  in  the 
shape  of  a  bayonet  ? — Yes. 

And  the  handle  seven  feet  long,  and  the 
blade  about  ten  inches  ?— I  think  so. 

What  wood  were  the  handles  made  of  ?— I 
believe  of  fir. 

Was  there  any  particular  reason  given  why 
the  handles  were  made  of  fir? — Sot  that  1 
know  of. 

You  see  there  is  a  reason  in  the  letter  read 
just  now?— Yes.  I 

Mr.  £rsftintf.— This  examination  is  not  re- 
gular—for this  is  Mr.  Law's  evidence — but  I 
do  not  care  about  if . 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Has  Davison  been 
long  at  Sheffield  ?— No. 

Po  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?—  No.  I 
have  never  heard  of  him  since  I  was  taken  up. 

Had  he  left  Sheffield  at  that  time  ?— Yes, 
he  had  left  it  about  a  fortnight  before  I  was 
taken  up. 

*  Had  Gale  left  it?— Yes. 

,  How  long  before  you  were  taken  up  ?-^ 
rfearlv  about  the  same  time,  I  believe. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  &  thing  as  a  cat  ? 
Yes* 


What  is  that?  what  is  the  other  ilame of 
it  ?— A  nightrcat,  I  believe^ 

What  ib  a  night-cat? — ^It  stands  fottf  ^i^ty 
about  this  shape  (describing  it) 

Have  you  seen  one?— I  have  seen  the 
model  of  one. 

When  ? — I  cannot  recollect ;  about  five  of 
sijc  weeks  before  I  was  taken  up. 

Had  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  before?-* 
No,  never. 

Whtft  It  the  use  of  a  nightK»t  ?— The  use 
of  it,  I  understood,  was  for  acting  against  the 
cavalry. 

Why,  how  was  a  night-cat  to  act  against 
cavalry?— I  cannot  tell. — t  have  memioned 
all  I  can  tell  about  it— I  never  saw  a  thsog 
of  that  sort  before;— thset  is  all  I  know  about  it 

You,  a  Sheffield  man,  must  know  how  socK 
a  thing  as  that  cotdd  hurta  horse  ?— By  throw- 
ing it  m  the  streets. 

Would  it  run  into  his  neck,  or  what  other 
part  ? — ^Into  his  foot,  I  should  suppose. 

William  Carnage^  cross-examined   by  Mr. 
Ertkint. 

You  were  asked  this  question  by  the  counseF 
for  the  crown,  Froin  what  passed  amongst  die 
members,  what  was  the  professed  object  of 
this  society  ?  To  which  you  answered,  a  par- 
liamentary reform  ?— Yes. 

Was  that  vour  object  when  you  became  a 
member  of  that  society? — ^Yes. 

You  say  you  were  secretary  to  tliat  socie^  ? 
—Yes. 

From  the  year  1791,  to  1795  ?— Yes. 

Will  vou  explain  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jui^,  when  you  became  a  member  of  this 
society,  in  order  to  obtain  a  parliameotajy 
reform :  You  were  asked,  what  passed^ 
among  the  diffisrent  members?  What  was 
their  object?  What  sort  of  parliamentaiy 
reform  was  it,  that  you  fairly,  as  a  man, 
meant  ? — A  more  equal  representation  of  the 
people. 

A  more  equal  representation  of  the  people, 
where  ?— In  parliament. 

In  what  branch  of  parliament? — In  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Had  you  any  idea  by  a  parliamentary  re- 
form, in  your  own  mind,  when  you  became  a 
member,  or  when  you  continued'  diere,  to 
touch  the  king's  majesty,  or  the  House  of 
Lords? — ^No,  never.— I  never  had  that  idea. 

Never  in  ^our  life  ? — ^No. 
*  I  ask  you  in  the  presence  of  Ood,  to  whom 
you  will  answer,  had  you  any  idea  ct  destroy- 
mg  the  king,  or  the  House  of  Lord^— No,  God 
forbid. 

Had  you  ever,  in  the  whole  course  of  your 
being  a  member  of  that  society,  and  a  secre- 
tary, from  any  proceedings  of  the  assembly, 
from  what  passed  among  the  ibembers,  &om 
what  they  said  and  did  (I  follow  the  questioii 
which  the  counsel  correctly  put) ;  had  yon  apy 
reason  to  think  that  any  of  them  meant 
diflferently  from  yourself?— No,  never — not 
an  individual  amongst  the  whole  society. 

«  
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Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  upon  the  oa^ 
you  have  taken,  aod  subject  to  the  conse- 
qucoces  here  and  hereafter,  that  .there  was  no 
buch  idea  either  in  your  own  mind,  or  from 
what  you  knew  from  others,  what  they  said 
and  what  they  did,  in  the  mind  of  any  other 
of  the  members  ?-^Never. 

When  you  said  that  the  resolve  was  not  to 
]>elition  parliament,  did  you  mean  not  to  pe^ 
titioD  it  at  that  time,  or  never  to  petition  it, 
when  the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large 
could  be  known  ?>-I  cannot  speak  to  Jthaw^- 
There  was  no  specific  plan  ever  poipted  out, 
by  what^means  redress  should  be  obtained. 

Was  it  ever  pointed  out,  or  from  any  thing 
which  passed  in  your  presence  during  all  your 
attendance,  that  this  change  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons 
w&s  to  be  carried  b^  force  of  .arms  and  yio* 
lence  ? — ^No,  never. 

If  you  had  had  an  idea  that  the  members  of 
your  society,  or  of  other  societies  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  meant  by  combin- 
ing force  to  over-rule  the  inclinations  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  the  inclinations  of  the 
iMuruament,  would  you  have  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  it?— No,  I  would  not. 

I  ask  you,  under  the  solemnity  of  the  oath 
whidi  you  are  under,  to  say,  whether  you 
ever  heard  any  thing  said,  jor  saw  any  thing 
done,  that  led  you  to  believe,  or  to  suspect, 
that  that  was  the  integition  of  your  society  P-r- 
No,  never. 

Did  you  eyer  hear  any  thing  said,  or  see  any 
thing  done,  which  led  you  to  suspect,  .that  it 
was  the  intention,  even  of  any  mischievous 
individuals  among  vou?— No;  I  never  sus- 
pected it;  I  never  nad  cause  to  suspect  uny 
one. 

If  you  had  had  an  idea^  independently  of 
forcq,  tixBLt  the  object  you  were  about  misht 
ultimately  have  affected  the  safety  and  no- 
^^rof  youraovereign  upon  the  throne,  would 
you bave continued m  that  society? — ^No;  I 
would  not 

You  sa^ryou  continued  secretary  till  ,the  year 
1T93.— Didy^oure^d  with  attentiQn,all  that  you 
si^ed?-— or  did  you  take  it  on  trust,  from  the 
opinion  you  entertained  of  the  general  objects 
of  the  sodetv,  that  it  was  all  93  it  ought,  to  be  ? 
j-I  generally  read  it  before  I  signed  jt ; — J 
do  not  know  that  I. ever  signed  a  letter  till  I 
hadjeadit 

Did  you  continue  to  be  a  member  aAer  you 
ceased  to  be  secretary?—:!  did. 
^  Did  vou  continue  to  be  a  membecup  to  the 
^  when  you  were  takeja  np  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  reason,  befoi^e  the  time 
you  were  taken  up,  to  .change  your  .sentiments 
concerning  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom 
you  associated  ?— I  did  not. 

Have  you  bad  any  reason  to  believe, — ^I  ask 
you  to  look  in  npon  your  own  soul,  when  ^ou 
answer  the  question,—ithat,  though  they  might 
^(.intend  miactiief  originally  when  associated, 
they  began  to  intend  mischief  f--No :  I  never 


When  was  it  that  your  meetings  began  to 
he  threatened  with  ioterruption  ?— It  was 
about  the  month  of  April,  J  fancy :  as  near  as 
I  can  guess,  the  beginning  of  Apru  or  March^ 
179^ 

Do  you  remember  the  time  when 'the  coi^ 
jyention  was  to  meet  m  Edinburgh  ?^Yes. 

Was  there  anything  proposed  Jby  the  so- 
ciety of  which  you  were  a  member,  or  did  yqu 
ever  hear  any  thine  said,  or  see  any  thb)g 
done  to  the  effect,  that  this  convention  was  to 
put  down  the  king,  and  the  iipper  House,  and 
to  be  itself  the  king  and  the  parliament  ?-^ 
Neven 

Did  it  ever  enter  into  your  conception,  that 
.this  invention  was  to  make  laws  for  tb« 
public,  or  perform  the  functions  of  any  part  of 
the  state?-— No,  I  never  imderstood  it  so. 

Was  it  then  to  consider,  what  would  be.  the 
J)est  means  in  a  legal  manner  :to  effect  ,a 
chanee  in  the  representation  of  the  people  ih 
the  jdouse  of  Commons  ? — ^By  petitioning  par- 
.liament,  atthe  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Conven- 
tion ;  that  was  the  idea  that, the  3heffield  So- 
ciety had  at  that  time. 

whether  it  was  not  universally  said,  among 
•your  society  (I  am  following  Mr.  Law's  ques- 
tion) that,  thoueh  a  petition  from  a  smajl 
number  of  individuals  would  be  neglected,  and 
therefore  you  laid  aside  petitioning,  whether 
it  was  not  the. general  declarations, — I  am 
not  speaking  of  men's  secret  ideas,  but  as  hr 
as  they  were  inanifested, — that  when  you  l^d 
^ot  the  sentiments  of  a  great  number  of  a 
respectable  part  of  .the  people,  and  were  then 
to  petition,  at  a  convention,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  attend  to  your  petition, 
though  they  would  not  attend  to  a  petition 
from  a  sniau  body  of  men  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  your  idea  ?— At  that  time  it  was. 

Was  that,  upon  your  oath,  what  you  col- 
lected to  be  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
^people  ? — ^Yes,  it  was ;  and  my  own. ideas. 

Were  you,  while  you  continued  a  member 
of  the  society,  and  up  to  the  time  that  you 
were  taken  up,  really  a  friend  to  the  British 
constitution,  in  its  purity  ?-r.Yes,  I  was. 

Had  you  any  wish  to  biuns  into  England, 
the  desolationis  and  the' anarchies  that  are  in 
France  ? — ^No,  never. 

Had  you  a  wish  to  see  the  king  put  down 
from  his  throne,  we  wiUnot  even  talk  of  hia 
death,  but  had  you  a  wish  to  see  the  king, 
and  the  royal  family,  put  dojvn  frpm  their 
state  and  dignity?— No;  God  forbid  that  I 
should  ever  live  to  see  it 

Should  not  you  have  thought  yourself  the 
^lost  wicked  and  abandoneaof  mankind,  if 
you  had  remained  an  hour  in  that  society,  if 
you  had  thought  that  the  wish  of  that  society? 
' — ^Yes ;  I  should  have  thought  so. 

Did  you,  from  what  you  saw,  or  from  what 
.you  lioard,  ^pspegt  that  to  be  behind  the 
curtain,  and  the  intentions  of  those  people, 
though. they  expressed  themselves  differently? 

Mr.  GflrroBP.— I  must  beg  to  object  to  thqt 
question:  it  is  for  the  jury,  what ^ qia^ 
Suspected  was  behind  the  curtain. 
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'     Mr.  AHomey  Generat—1    fceTiartifly  wili" 
not  object  to  it.~I  desitc  to  be  understood, 
^  that  li  by  uo  means,  agree  that  it  \%  a  ouestion 
» that  could  be  put,  unless  I  conbferiled  to  it. 

Mr    Erskine. — Ar\d    1    am    much    more 
-pleased    to    accept  it,  upon  the   attorney- 
general's  declaration  now,  than  to  arg:ue  the 
'point,  whatever  might  be  my  owri  opinion 
concerning  it. — ^Then,    from   what  you  ob- 
served, Saw,  and  heard,  had  you  any  reason 
to  believe  then,  or  do  you  now  believe,  that, 
though  the  papers  that  were  signed  carried 
'upon  the  faces  of  them  parliamentary  reform, 
.  as  you  have  expres^d  it,  that  there  was  an 
;  intention,  in  point  of  fact,  to  destroy  the 
'  constitution  of  Great  Britain  ? — ^No ;  I  never 
'  had  reason^  in  iny  fife,  to  believe  any  such 
thing. 

You  say,  for  the  first  time,  you  began  to  be 
'  interrupted  in  your  proceedings,  in  1793  ? — 
Yes. 

What  were  the  nature  of  the  threats  you 

'  xecdved,  and  what  were  you  afraid  of  ?— We 

'  were  afraid  of  the  opposite  party  making  an 

attack  upon  us  in  our  meetings,  or  oui  pf 

-  doors. 

Whait  do  you  mean  by  the  opposite  party? 
the  kins  and  parliament  ?  or  tne  people  of 
Shefl5eid,  of  a  different  opinion  ? — ^Tne  people 
in  Sheffield,  of  a  different  opinion. 

You  were  afraid  of  the  opposite  party,  of 
the  people  who  thought  differently  from  yon, 
that  they  intended  to  persecute  you  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  believe,  at  the  time  you  were 

threatened  to  be  interrupted,  that  you  were 

doing    what    was    legal  ?  —  Yes ;    we    be- 

*iieved  we  were  doing  every  thing  that  was 

legal. 

Did  you,  for  one,  believe  you  were  doing 
what  was  legal  ?--Yes ;  I  did  not  know  that  I 
was  committing  any  thing  that  was  wrong. 
I  never  heard  that  any  thing  was  not  right. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  apprehension 
that  you  had,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Yorke 
proposed  your  having  arms  to  defend  your- 
selves?—-The  opinion  I  had  was,  that  the 
people,  if  they  meant  to  attack  us,  would  do 
'It  bv  force  oi  arms  themselves. 

What  people  ?— The  opposite  party  to  us 
in  Sheffield. 

Had  you  any  other  intention,  or  from  all 
that  you  heard  in  your  society,  from  Mr. 
Yorke  himself,  or  any  body  in  your  society, 
that  any  other  use  was  intended  to  he  made 
xf  these  three  dozen  of  pikes,  or  any  thing 
else  you  had,  but  merely  to  defend  yourselves? 
— Nothing  else. 

Do  you  believe,  from  any  thing  you  heard 
or  saw,  that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
any  body  to  employ  thei^e  pikes,  or  any  other 
Arms,  against  the  king  and  the  parliament  ?— 
"No ;  never. 

Would  you  have  reriaained  ^n  hour  hi  that 

society,  if  you  had  any  reason  to  See,  that  that 

was  the  use  intended  to  be  made  of  those 

arms  ?— No,  I  would  not.  i 

pid  Jfo^  beUey©— I  ^^»  x^oX  asking  yon  the 
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law,  for  you  cahnot  be  supposed  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  law — Did  you  believe  that  ywi 
had  a  right  to  arms  for  your  defence,  under 
the  law  of  your  chuntry  ? — ^I  did  believe  I 
had. 

Under  what  law .?— By  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Was  that  the  manner  in  which  the  ri^ 
to  have  these  arms  w»s  debated  in  your 
society  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  debate. 

But  was  any  thing  said  about  your  ri^ht  to 
have  arms,  if  you  were  attacked  oy  malicious 
people  .>— We  thonght  we  had  a  right  to 
defend  ourselves,  founded  upon  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  against  any  of  those  people  that  might 
attack  us. 

Mr.  Aitorrmy  Oeneral—Vfho  told  you  that 
you  had  that  right  ?— I  have  heard  Mr.  Yorke 
say  so. 

Mr.  £rsX:in€.— Was  it  ever  debated  amongst 
you,  that  if  you  were  commanded  by  tne 
whole  authority  of  the  state,  that  yon  were  to 
raise  arms  amongst  the  people  to  support  the 
authority  of  your  convention  as  a  parliament? 
— No ;  I  never  heard  that  debated. 

Was  there  ever  any  hint  that  the  laws 
were  to  be  made  by  those  twenty  or  thirty 
people  at  Edinburgh  ?-— No  j  I  never  heard 
any  such  thing. 

What  did  you  consider  these  people  at 
Edinburgh  were  to  do,  who  were  a  convention 
from  these  different  societies?— I  cannot 
speak  to  what  their  business  was  when  met 
together. 

Were  they  to  consider  what  were  the  best 
means  to  go  on,  in  a  legal  and  peaceable 
manner,  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  reform  ?' 
I  supposed  so ;  I  understood  it  so. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Hardy  ? — I  never  did. 

Did  you  really  think,  that  you  were  con- 
tending for  rights  ^t  rendered  more  lecure, 
and  more  permanent,  the  king's  title?— I 
did ;  I  always  looked  upon  it  as  such. 

Do  you  recollect  why  thkt  particular 
"species  of  arms  was  recommended,  or  znj 
thing  said  about  these  pikes? — ^I  believe  it 
was  the  cheapness  of  the  article. 

You  saw  a  model  of  this  cat  P — ^Yes. 

Were  you  an  inhabitant  of  Sheffield  at  that 
time  ?— Yes. 

Did*  you  ever  see  such  a  things  or  kao^ 
that  there  Wa^  any  one  made  from  that 
model  ?— -No ;  I  never  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  a  one  in  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  ?— The  person  I  got  it 
of  said  he  had  seen  such  things,  many  yeait 
befisre,  at  Newcastle. 

But  you  never  saw,  nor  none  of  yo* 
society,  to  your  kno^eds^,  ever  9a#  any 
instrument  made  aftfer  Uiis  tnodcl?— No; 
lyotthatl'knowbf. 

Willuim  C<mage  re-examined  byMr. 
Attonwy  GeatfraL 

Yousiy  this  man  told  you  he  had  «dl 
some  oi  these  night-'cais  at  Newcastle  ?-^ 
Yes. 

Pid  be  tell  you  4I  what  timei  in  the  hislorj 
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of  his  lii«,  he  had  seen  them  there? — It  was 
during  his  life  time. 

Was  it  at  any  particular  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  countiy,  did  he  tell  you  ? — No ;  he 
<iid  not  mention  the  year  he  liad  seen  them 
in. 

You  know  what  I  mean  perfectly  well. — 
Did  he  tell  vou  what  was  going  on  in  the 
country,  at  the  time  he  saw  them  at  New- 
castle?— I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. — I 
think  he  said  it  wa^  some  time  about  the 
American  war  5 — about  the  close  of  it. 

You  say  you  expected  opposition  from  the 
other  party,  at  Sheffield  ? — ^xes. 

How  came  you  and  Davison  to  send  a 
letter  about  sending  pikes  to  London,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  other  party  at  Sheffield  ? — 
It  was  Davison  sent  the  letter. 

So  Davison  sent  a  letter  to  London  about 
pikes,  you  thinking  they  were  to  oppose  the 
other  party  at  Sheffield  ?— He  mi^ht  nave  the 
same  views  in  it  for  the  people  of  London,  as 
for  the  people  at  Sheffield. 

You  have  talked  about  cavalry :  what  were 
the  opposite  party  at  Sheffield,  who  were 
to  attack  you  with  cavalry  ? — I  do  not  know. 
Why  what  cavalry  was  this  night-cat  for  P 
^— It  was  only  a  model  of  one ;  I  never  saw 
any  made ;  it  was  never  to  be  put  in  eiecu- 
tion. 

,  How  came  you  to  talk  about  cavalry? — 
It  was  when  he  was  talking  about  the  use 
of  it. 

Your  opinion  was  about  the  opposite  party 
at  Sheffield,  and  Davison's  opinion,  of  course^ 
.  about  the  opposite  party  in  London  ? — ^Yes. 
That  is  what  be  calls  the  bare- faced  aristo- 
cracy of  the  present  administration  ?— He 
called  it  so. 

What  did  you  understand  by  that,  when  he 
showed  you  this  letter,  before  he  sent  it  to 
London,  about  the  pikes,  upon  your  oath  ? — 
I  only,  upon  my  oath,  understood  that  he 
meant  the  opposite  party. 

Why  this  Davison,  who  meant  as  little  as 
jou  did,  was  not  so  bold  as  you,  for  he  ran 
away  a  fortnight  before  you  were  taken  up  ? 
— ^Yes. 

How  came  he  to  do  that?— I  believe  he 
heard  of  some  persons  being  in  Sheffield; 
that  was  the  report. 

And  so  he  thought  so  little  about  this 
innocent  thing  of  the  opposite  party,  that  he 
ran  away  ?— 1  cannot  give  any  other  reason. 

You  told  us  that  the  cheapness  of  the 
article  was  the  reason  why  you  thought  of 
jpikes? — ^Ycs. 

How  much  was  the  handle  and  the  blade 
to  cost?— Twenty- pence,  I  believe. 

So  that  thirteen-pence  would  not  pay  folr 
them  ?— The  hoop  and  the  blade  would  come 
to  that  by  themselves. 

If  the  blade  and  the  hoop  had  come  to 
Xx>ndon,  at  the  price  of  one  shilling,  there 
vould  be  some  more  expence  to  pay,  that 
somebody  else  must  provide  &r?— Ves; 
there  would  be  the  shaft  to  it 
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Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  place  as  the 
Parrot,  in  Green  Arbour  Alley,  London  f^^ 
No ;  I  did  not. 

Never?— No;  I  never  did. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Davison 
about  these  pikes,  after  he  showed  you  this 
letter? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  any 
conversation  with  him  at  the  time. 

But  after  ?— No ;  not  that  I  can  bring  t6 
my  recollection  what  it  was. 

William  Broonthead  sworn. — Examined  by  Mfn 
G arrow. 

You  reside  at  Sheffield,  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

What  arc  you  by  business  ? — ^A  cutler. 

Were  you  a  member  of  any  society  at 
Sheffield,  which  had  the  name  of  the  Const^ 
tutional  Society  ? — ^Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  become  a  member  of 
it? — At  the  first  institution  of  the  society,  I 
think  in  the  year  1791,  when  the  society  was 
first  instituted. 

Were  you  one  of  twelve  of  that  society 
which  were  afterwards  associated  with  tb^ 
Constitutional  Society  of  London  ? — ^I  was  not 
tlien  a  member  of  any  committee,  nor  did  f 
act  in  any  public  character. 

That  is  not  the  question  that  I  put  to  ynu ; 
I  ask,  whether  at  any  time  you  became  ad 
associated  member  of  a  society  in  London^ 
called  the  Constitutional  Society? — ^I  never 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  S6dety  iii 
London. 

I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  were  or  no^ 
but  whether  you  were  one  of  the  twelve  of 
the  Sheffield  Society  who  were  associated  wiUi 
the  Constitutional  'Society  in  London  ?— We 
were  above  twelve  when  that  society  was 
wrote  to,  and  therefore  I  do  not  understand 
the  question.  * 

I  will  explain  the  question  to  you :  your 
society  at  Sheffield  wer^  more  UtidieroUs  tliair 
twelve? — ^Yes. 

And  when  you  were  more  numerous  than 
twelve,  the  Constitutional  Society  in  London 
were  written  to  by  your  society— do  you  agree 
so  fiur  with  me?— Yes. 

Did  your  society,  when  you  wrote  to  the 
other  society^  nropose  any  names  of  jpersons 
to  be  associated  with  the  society  in  London  i 
— ^I  never  heard  that  subject  spoken  of^  nor 
any  letter  to  that  purpose. 

Did  you  know  whether  you,  or  any  other 
persons  of  the  Sheffield  Society,  Were  received 
as  associated  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Society  in  London  ?— I  do  not  recollect  any 
such  persons  being  constitute  a  member  <x 
the  Constitutional  Society  in  Lond6n;  I  do 
nottecollect;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  matter. 

Do  I  understand  yon  right,  that  you  da 
recollect  such  a  proposition  moving  from 
your  society  X6  the  London  Society  ?-a^t«rft 
Were  wrote  from  one  Society  to  the  other. 

Proposing  such  a  mea&ure  ?— I  understood 
that  they  acted  in  coi^juactibid;  I  always  tto- 
dcrstoodit&s'such. 
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Did  I  AiHderstand  you  right,  that  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  that  acting  in  conjunction 
was  to  be  brought  about,  was,  that  a  certain 
number  of  your  society  should  be  associated 
with  the  London  Constitutional  Society,  for 
the  purposes  of  een^ral  conjunctive  acting? — 
I  do  not  know  that  any  such  subject  was  ever 
settled ;  I  know  no  farther  of  the  junction  of 
the  society  but  what  passed  by  letter. 

Did  ^ou  at  any  time  act  as  a  secretary  to 
the  society  at  Sheffield? — ^Yes,  about  five 
months. 

Was  that  the  five  months  last  before  you 
were  apprehended  ? — Yes. 

When  were  you  apprehended? — I  think  in 
May  last. 

Be  so  good  as  tell  us  for  what  purpose  your 
Constitutional  Society  were  assembled,  and 
what  the  professed  object  of  their  assembling 
was  ? — The  object  was  a  parliamentary  reform. 

By  wliat  means  was  that  reform  to  be 
effected  ? — By  meeting  and  endeavouring  to 
enlighten  each  other,  and  spread  the  know- 
ledge both  of  the  grievances  which  we  consi- 
dered to  exist,  or  which  were  frequently 
wrote  of  and  spoken  of,  and  informing  the 
people  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  that  they 
might  imitedly  move  for  it  in  the  best  and 
most  uneltceptionable  mode. 

Was  there  any  peculiar  mode  by  which  the 
election  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  to  be  effected,  according  to  your  proposi- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  voting  ?— That  subject 
was  never  discussed  to  my  knowledge. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  expression — 
universal  suffrage  f—l  expect  I  am. 

Was  it  or  not  the  scheme  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Society  at  Sheffield,  that  a  reform  was 
to  be  produced  by  universal  suffrage?— It 
never  was,  as  far  as  my  recollection  of  it;  it 
never  was  until  the  Edmburgh  Convention ;  I 
never  heard  of  universal  suffirage  until  that 
time. 

Was  the  circumstance  of  the  Edinburgh 
Convention  known  to  the  Constitutionsd  So- 
ciety at  Shefiield  ?— They  sent  a  delegate^  and 
therefore  certainly  they  must  know  it. 

Who  was  their  delegate  at  the  convention 
at  Edinburgh  ?— Matthew  Campbell  Brown ; 
but  I  was  not  secretary  at  that  time;  they 
called  upon  mc  to  take  upon  me  the  secreta- 
ryship just  afler  he  was  gone  to  Edinburgh. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Henry 
Yorke  ?— I  know  a  person  who  goes  by  that 
name. 

Perhaps  you  know  him  by  another  name  ? 
—I  have  heard  another  name. 

What  is  it?--Henry  Redhead. 

And  who  likewise  goes  by  the  name,  of 
Yorke?— Yes. 

Did  Yorke  or  Redhead  ever  reside  at  Shef- 
field ?— Several  times  he  has  been  at  Sheffield. 

Did  he  reside  there  for  any  time  ?— This 
last  time  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  long; 
may  be  six  weeks,  or  seven  or  eight  weeks. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gale, 
»  printer  at  Sheffield?— Very  well. 


Mr.  Yorke  was  not  a  settled  inhabitant  of 
Sheffield,  was  he  ? — No. 

Did  he  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Society  at  Sheffieltf? — ^He  attended 
almost  eveiT  weekly  meeting  during  his  last 
visit  to  Sheffield. 

As  he  was  not  a  settled  inhabitant  of  Shef- 
field, in  what  character  did  Mr.  Yorke,  during 
his  last  visit,  attend  regularly  the  weekly 
ineetings  of  the  society  ?— They,  considering 
him  as  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  as 
an-  orator,  paid  great  respect  to  him,  and  he 
used  to  attend  constantly  onee  a  week  at  the 
meeting  which  was  called  the  committee ;  but 
it  was  not  properly  a  comnuttee»  for  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  committee  wUch  was 
before,  was  elapsed,  and  another  was  not 
chose,  and  such  persons  who  had  been  on  the 
committee  were  admitted  principally  on  ac 
count  of  Mr.  Yorke  being  at  Sheffield. 

You  have  given  me  a  good  reason  why  be 
should  be  treated  with  respect  when  he  was 
there ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  talents  and  an 
orator ;  but  I  ask  in  what  character  he  came 
I  there  ?— I  am  totally  unacquaint^  wifh  tbal» 
for  he  did  not  bring  any  letter  to  us;  I  have 
heard  say 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  himself  say  ? — No ; 
I  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  upon  it 

You  never  tieard  from  himself  then  in  what 
character  he  came  there/ — No. 
,  But  being  there,  you  discovered  he  had 
great  talents,  and  was  an  orator  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  take  any  part  in  the  management 
of  the  business  of  the  society  ? — He  wrote 
several  pamphlets  while  at  Sheffield,  and  al 
several  times  brought  some  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  these  pamphlets,  in  manuscript,  to 
these  meetings  to  be  read. 

Do  you  speak  now  of  the  weekly  meetings, 
which  were  improperly  called  committees  ?-« 
Yes. 

Where  were  these  meetings  held  i— At  my 
house. 

You  had  a.  commodious  room  there  pro- 
bably?—It  was  a  small  room  where  ihes^ 
meetings  met^  but  there  was  a  large  room 
when  a  great  number  met. 

The  meeting  was  improperly  failed  a  com- 
mittee, when  they  met  in  a  small  room  ?— Y'ea. 

How  often  was  the  other  room  uscd?-^ 
Some  two,  three,  or  four  times;  I  do  not  re- 
collect how  many  during  bis  last  visi^ 

Was  there  in  that  room  any  preparation  for 
the  more  commodio.us  exercise  pf  th,e  talents 
of  oratory  ofMr.^ork^.?— Y^s. 

What  ?— A  little  matter  erected  to  elevate 
the  speaker. 

What  was  that  called,  that  we  may  have  « 
name  to  pu(  down^n  our  notes  ?~Some  called 
it  one  thins,  some  called  it  another^ 

What  did  you  call  it,  for  instance?— I  pcver 
called  it  anything. 

'    What  was  the  more  genenj  qaiQC  for  it  i9 
the  society?— Some  called  it  the  pulpit,  some 
the  tribune,  but  it  never  was  christened. 
'   But  it  was  a  cpmQiodipiis  ^ley^ition  for  tht 
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orator,  and  some  called  it  a  pulpit,  others  a 
tribune  ?— Yes. 

And  from  this  tribune  Mr.  Yorke  addressed 
the  society  ?— He  did. 

Besides  those  meetings,  improperly  called 
committees,  and  those  meetings  in  which  the 
tribune  was,  do  you  remember  any  meeting 
upon  the  Castle-hill? — ^Vcry  well. 

Was  that  of  the  date  of  the  7th  of  April  ?— 
I  do  not  justly  recollect  the  day,  but  I  was 
there. 

Was  Mr.  Yorkc  there  ?— Yes. .  v 

Did  he  there  exercise  himself  in  addressing 
the  people  ? — Yes. 

In  what  sort  of  manner  and  language  ? — 
He  had  a  book  in  his  hand  wrote  by  Locke, 
and  he  expatiated  very  largely  on  the  corrup- 
tion that  had  crept  into  the  English  constitu- 
tion, or  rather  the  evils  which  generally  are 
complained  of,  and  showed  there  was  a  devia- 
tion, in  some  degree,  from  the  original  consti- 
tution of  Great-Britain;  but  his  manner  of 
speaking  may  sometimes  lead  him  to  go 
farther  than  he  ought. 

Did  that  unfortunate  fatality  upon  this 
occasion  occur,  that  he  did  go  farther  than  in 
jour  judgment  he  ought? — It  was  agreed  upon 
that  I  should  make  a  motion. 

First  answer  my  question  ;^  did  it  appear  to 
jou  that  his  address  XhAX  had  Locke's  book 
for  its  text,  was  more  violent,  and  went 
ferther  than  it  ought  ? — He  is  peculiarly  ener- 
getic, and  at  the  same  time  very  fiery,  very 
warm,  very  strong;  but  at  this  meeting  I  do 
not  know  that  he  said  any  thing  that  was 
detrimental  to  the  constitutional  law  of  Eng- 
land—not at  this  meeting. 

It  was  settled,  you  said,  that  you  were  to  do 
something— setliedby  whom  ?— By  Mr.  Yorke 
and  Mr.  Gale,  at  a  meeting  previous. 

At  one  of  the  committees  ?— Yes ;  that  I 
should  make  a  motion  for  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  a  reform  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people. 

For  what  purpose  were  you  to  make  that 
motion  as  it  was  settled  ?— That  it  might  be 
overruled. 

Was  it  settled  at  the  committee  before-hand 
then,  that  a  motion  should  be  made  that  it 
ttight  be  over-ruled  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  so  agreed 
?pon,  and  further  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
Bganother  motion  in  its  place. 

Did  you  make  the  motion  as  it  had  been 
*greed  ?— I  did,  for  petitioning  the  House  of 
Commons. 

What  was  done  upon  your  making  that 
motion?— It  was  objected  to  with  a  view  of 
ttaking  way  for  another,  which  was  brought 
ttand  earned. 

SWhom  was  it  objected  to  by;  who  was '  (he 
ccior?— There  were  only  four  of  us,  the 
tt  member  I  do  not  at  present  recollect:  it 
JM  cither  Henry  Yorke,  Joseph  Gale,  or 
wifljam  Carnage. 

You  mean  there  were  only  four  of  the 
wmmiitce  that  attended  f— la  the  elevation 
tnere.     - 


Ther^  was  an  elevation  then  upon  the  Cas- 
tle-hill?—Yes,  one  of  those  things  we  called 
the  tribune  was  carried  upon  the  Castle-hill. 

Then  one  of  these  persons  opposed  your  mo- 
tion ?— Yes. 

What  number  of  persons  might  there  be 
assembled  at  tliis  meeting  ?— Several  thou- 
sands. 

A  meeting  in  the  open  air  ?— Yes. 

And  then  one  of  these  persons  opposed  your 
motion,  as  it  had  been  agreed,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  another  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  substance  of  that  other  mo- 
tion ?— Instead  of  petitioninjg  the  House  of 
Commons  to  petition  his  majesty,  and  a  peti- 
tion was  drawn  up ;  the  parchments  lay  at  m/ 
house. 

Drawn  up  by  whom  ? — By  Henry  Yorke  or' 
Redhead. 

Was  it  before  or  after  the  meeting  in  the 
open  air,  that  it  was  drawn  up  ? — Perhaps  it' 
might  be  drawn  up  before,  ana  read  there :  I 
think  it  was,  but  it  was  not  signed  till  after. 

Then  it  was  left  at  your  house  for  signs-' 
tures  ?— It  was. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  introducing  thb' 
amendment  upon  your  proposition,  did  Mr.' 
Yorke  address  the  meeting,  composed,  as  you 
say,  of  some  thousands  ? — Yes,  he  addressed 
them :  he  introduced  that  subject  of  petition* 
ing  the  king  to  exercise  his  power  for  a  re- 
form in  the  representation  of  the  people,  and 
this  petition  was  sent  up  to  London  to  earl' 
Stanhope,  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  pre- 
sent it  m  that  form. 

Do  you  remember  a  day  or  two  afler  the* 
meeting  upon  the  Castle-hill,  being  in  com- 
pany with  Gale  and  Yorke  at  your  house,' 
when  any  application  wasnoadeto  Yorke  upon 
the  subject  of  the  speech  he  had  delivered  to 
the  people  upon  the  Castle-hill ;  do  you  re-* 
member  any  application  to  him  a  day  or  two 
aflerwards,  upon  the  subject  of  printing  his' 
speech? — I  remember  something  being  said- 
to  him  upon  it  at  my  house. 

Did  he  agree  to  print  his  speech?— To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  he  did. 

Was  it  printed  ?— It  was. 

Did  you  see  it  afterwards  in  print  ? — Yes. 

From  having  heard  it  upon  the  Castle-hill, 
could  you  form  an  opinion,  whether  the  print- 
ed copy  which  you  saw  afterwards,  was  a 
pretty  accurate  statement  of  what  passed  ? — 

The  substance  of  the  matter  he  delivered 
there,  I  believe  it  contains. 

Was  that  published  at  Sheffield?— Tes. 

Do  you  believe  this  to  be  one  of  those  pub* 
lications  [showing  iV  to  the  witness]?— I  do. 

Did  you  receive  afterwards  from  lorkc,  any 
number  of  these  pamphlets  for  any  purpose  ? ' 
— rl  did  not  receive  them  from  Yorke,  but  I  re-  • 
ceived  them  at  Gale's  shop. 

Did  you  do  any  thing  with  them  by  the  di- 
rection ofYorke?— It  was  by  the  direction  of 
the  meeting,  previous  to  their  being  commu-  • 
nicatitd  to  different  persons. 

Doyeu  mean  the  general  meeting,  or  the 
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private  meeting?— The  private  meeting  di- 
rected they  should  be  communicated  to  dif- 
ferent persons. 

Did  you,  in  consequence,  make  up  any  pac- 
kets of  them,  and  do  you  believe  these  to  be 
two  of  the  packets  [showing  them  to  the  wit- 
ness] ?— They  are  :  they  are  directed  to  me 
according  to  order. 

How  many  might  you  direct  in  that  manner 
in  separate  packages?— I  do  not  recollect  ex- 
actly, there  might  be  twenty-four,  or  more. 

what  was  done  with  these,  aAer  you  had 
made  them  up  separately,  and  addressed  them 
to  the  different  persons  ? — ^They  were  lapped 
up  and  directed  to  certain  persons,  and  then 
aUput  together  in  a  box. 

To  whom  were  they  sent  ? — ^To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  they  were  sent  to  Thomas 
Hardv. 

What  was  your  situation  in  life  before  you 
"were  applied  to  to  become  the  secretary  of 
tbis  society  ?— I  was  a  cutler. 

Were  you  working  at  your  business?— Yes, 
when  I  had  any  busmess  to  work  at. 

Were  you  applied  to  to  become  the  secre- 
laiyy  or  cUd  you  s^ply  for  it  ? — I  was  applied 
to. 

'  By  whom  ?■— By  one  of  the  members,  John 
Alcock. 

Were  you  paid  anything  for  your  trouble  ?— ^ 
Yes. 

What  was  your  inducement  to  take  that  of- 
fice upon  you  ?— I  should  not  have  taken  it 
,  tipon  pM(  if  X  had  not  been  applied  to. 

What  induced  you  to  do  it  r — The  war  de* 
Btroyed  my  business. 

.  A^  X  to  understand  that  you  did  it  to  in- 
crease your  means  of  support  ? — ^I  did. 
'  Did  i^  come  to  your  knowledge,  in  your 
c)iaracter  as  a  member  of  the  society,  or 
Qtherwise.  that  there  were  any  preparations 
of  arms  of  any  sort  at  Sheffield  ? — ^I  heard  re- 
ports as  other  people  might  do,  but  purposely 
avoided  meddlmg,  in  thought  or  act,  with  any 
matter  of  that  sore. 

Did  you  in  the  society,  or  from  the  mem-r 
bers  of  the  society,  bear  of  any  proposition  for- 
providing  arms,  or  that  any  were  m  prepara- 
tion ?-**!  did,  and  it  is  proper  that  this  should 
be  wel)  explained, 

Ea^^ain  thaV--iA  few  days  before  this  meet^ 
i«&  men  it  Was  spoken  to  as  being  the  right 
oTEnfflisbmen  to  nave  in  their  power  means 
of  defence,  a  hand-bill,  a  spurious  hand-hill 
was  published  in  Sheffield,  with  an  intention 
to  provoke  the^  society  to  some  unjustifiable 
measures,  and  it  was  spoke  to  in  the  meeting, 
that  it  was  their  r^t  to  have  them  in  their 
own  defence,  aad  Joseph  Gale  spoke  to  it ;  he 
was  toe  ipan*  This  wicked  hand-bill  was  not 
ng9ed  by  a«y  mawtrate;  it  was  throwed 
about  the  town  in  the  dark ;  it  caused  an  agi- 
tatioB  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
spoke  Qf  as  baing  the  right  of  every  individual 
thare,  to  have  such  and  such  arms  according 
to  their  rights,  lest  any  tumult  or  riot  shoula 
break  ^t*   1 9m  l^py  to  speak  of  thia^  and 
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I  should  be  happy  to  see  that  advertisement, 
with  what  was  said  at  this  meeting,  which 
was  published  in  the  Sbefi&eld  paper  the  week 
afler. 

Was  this  hand-bill  distributed  previous  to 
the  meeting  upon  the  Castle-hill? — ^To  the 
best  of  my  recouection  it  was  after  that  meet- 
inc. 

Was  the  subject  of  procuring  arms  puhliclr 
discussed  or  in  the  private  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety ? — It  was  at  a  public  meeting  Mr.  Gale 
spoke  of  our  rights. 

A  meeting  in  your  large  room  ? — Yes. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  society  ? — Yes. 

By  the  society  only?^There  were  manv 
others  that  were  not  membevs  there,  as  well 
as  others. 

How  did  they  come  ?  were  they  introduced 
by  members?— The  tickets  were  not  regular^ 
delivered,  I  believe^  at  that  time. 

Then  members  introduced  visitors  f— Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  arms,  or  any  model  of 
any?-— t  never  saw  a  pike  till  I  saw  one  when 
I  was  brought  to  London. 

What  sort  of  arms  were  they  that  were  talk- 
ed of,  as  fit  to  be  had  for  the  pivposes  stated? 
— Pikes  were  talked  of,,  but  I  never  saw  one 
till  I  was  brought  to  London. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  any  thing 
of  the  nishtrcats  ?— I  saw  a  model  of  one,  but 
it  was  oiuy  like  the  play-thing  of  a  child. 

Now  we  will  have  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  children  play  at  Sheffield,  what  sort 
of  an  instrument  was  it? — A  little  instrument 
standing  up  with  a.  point  about  one  inch  high. 

One  of  the  Jury. — It  was  in  a  bail  was  it 
not? — iJo. 

Mr.  GarrotD» — It  had  four  cross  poinls? 

Juryman, — Were  there  only  four  of  these? 
— I  think  there  were  four. 

Mr.  GorfYw.— So  that  if  you  threw  it  down 
it  always  presented  a  point. — ^That  did. 

How  long  is  that  point? — This  was  about 
three  quarters  of  ati  inch. 

Only  made  just  to  show  what  the  sort  of 
thing  was  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  other  purpose  lor  which 
these  instruments  were  spoken  of  in  the  so^ 
ciety  to  be  made,  except  playing  with  them  as 
children  ? — Never  any  mention  made  of  then 
in  the  socjety  at  alL 

Where  did  you  ^e  the  model  N-At  the 
house  of  one  Benjamin  Dunn. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  society  ? — ^Yes,  bai 
it  was  not  be  that  produced  it. 

Who  produced  it  at  his  house  ? — ^I  think 
they  call  him  Charles  Rhodes. 

Had  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  before  ?— • 
I  never  did. 

You  naturally  were  led  to  ask  its  iise  and 
the  purpose  for  whiph  it  was  to  be  constructed. 
What  was  stated  to  be  the  purpose  of  thii^ 
play  thing?— I  do  not  recollect  any  converse 
tion  upon  that  head,  but  it  was  ta^ea  anA 
thrown  upon  the  floor. 

Was  that  i^t  of  throwing  .it  on  the  floor,  aii4 
of  course  its  presenting  one  of  its  poioU  ao* 
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companied  bj  no  description  of  the  use  it 
m'i^i  be  applied  to,  besides  placing  with  it? 
—What  ipight  be  said  that  night  might  not 
be  serious. 

When  laUcing  of  a  play  thiog  one  is  not  se* 
rious ;  now,  serious  or  not,  what  was  said  of 
it?— Xothiog  was  said,  but  he  brought  it  to' 
show  them. 

What  was  sud^  serious  or  not  serious^  as  to 
tJiease  to  which  that  might  or  could  or  was 
ifilended  to  be  appiied? — I  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  thing  that  was  said,  but  tbi»  only, 
thsLt  he  came  to  show  them  that  such  a  littie 
boy,  whose  name  he  mentioned,  luid  made  it, 
and  showed  it  them. 

Was  it  called  by  any  name  ?<~I  heard  do 
name  of  it  till  I  came  to  Loodon,  there  it  was 
called  a  Cat. 

A  night  Cat^  or  day  Cat,  or  any  thing  of 
that  kiMi  > — I  heard  no  ZHime  whatever. 

Was  there  any  conversation  at  that  time 
when  it  was  tlvown  upon  the  floor  about 
Cardiv  ?•— I  do  not  recollect  any  conversation 
at  all,  but  merely  the  throwing  it  upon  the 
floor. 

You  said  just  now  that  the  conversation, 
sachasit  was,  might  not  be  serious?— No, 
Inekingatiu 

Upon  your  oath  was  there  any  conversation 
seocms  or  not  with  respect  to  Cavaky  or  the 
town  of  Newcastle? — Newcastle  was  not 
nentioned  there,  it  waa  not  at  the  same  place 
I  apprehend. 

Where  was  it  that  there  was  conversation 
albeut  the  taw&  of  Newcastle  ? — I  know  no- 
thins  about  any  conversation   about  New- 

Upon  your  eath  were  you  never  present 
vhen  that  nuxkl  was  produced,  and  when 
there  was  a  conversation  about  Newcastle  ? — 
Upon  my  o&th  I  never  was. 

Then  you  never  heard  any  conversation  at 
Sheffield  about  this  night-K^at  or  this  model 
of  a  night-cat  with  respect  to  cavalry?-—!  do 
not  recollect  any  conversation  about  its  use 
but  a  mere  trifling,  desultory,  pleasing,  irre- 
gular conversation  with  one  another. 

Now  that  trifling,  pleasing,  desultory,  irr^* 
gulai  conversation  I  want  to  have.-^I  am 
sure  I  cannot  reccUect  it;  if  I  could  reeoUect 
it  I  would. 

Tiy,do  not  hurry  yovrself^—I  cannot  recol* 
lect  any  thing  that  was  said,  only  his  takin^it 
oat  of  his  pocket,  showing  it  us,  and  throwing 
itoQ  the  floor ;  there  was  no  regular  conver- 
sation, no  debate  whatever  about  it. 

And  thfi  naknre  of  the  desultory  observa- 
tions that  were  made  you  do  not  recollect?— 
He  showed  it  to  l^  company  as  being  Uie 
pnidaclioD  of  a  boy,  a  child,  I  remember  that 
perfectly  well. 

it  was  a  Ihios  that  yon  had  never  seen 
any  thing  like  before  ? — ^I  believe  I  never  had. 

You  coDteoled  yourself  with  seeing  it 
thrown  down,  and  looking  at  one  or  its 
poiau?-^!  bad  sotbiDg  to  do  with  it  what* 
CTer. 
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Yon  told  me  that  at  the  meeth^  at  the 
Castie-hill,  Mr.  Yorke,  though  in  general 
warm  and  energetic,  and  disposed  to  say 
strong  things,  did  not  say  any  thing  that  was 
detrimental  to  the  cunstitutional  law  of  Eng- 
land, were  jrou  present  at  any  other  mtet* 
ing  where  his  speeches  were  not  quite  of 
that  character  ? — I  have  been  present  at  other 
meetings  when  he  has  not  been  so  well  guarded 
as  he  was  at  that  meeting. 

Perhaps  those  might  be  meeting  of  the 
society  only  ?— So  called,  of  the  society  only^ 

But  with  visitors  admitted,  be  so  good  as 
tell  us  the  tendency  of  his  discourses  when 
he  rather  gave  himself  liberty,  when  he 
followed  the  impulse  of  his  nature?  —  If  I 
had  noted  them  down,  I  might  have  been 
able  to  have  repeated  them. 

I  do  not  expect  you  should  give  us  them  in 
his  manner  or  precise  words,  but  give  us  the 
substance  and  effect  of  those  expresMons 
which  appeared  to  you  to  be  imgcnurded  ? — 1 
do  not  justly  recollect  at  present. 

Endeavour  to  recollect  ? — I  may  have  heard 
him  when  conversing  in  those  meetingsy 
sometimes  he  was  verv  warm  to  be  sure,  and 
might  drop'  unguarded  expressions^ 

Such  as  what  unguarded  expressions?— 
Comparing  what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the 
grievances  under  which  .we  laboured,  with 
the  privileges  which  Englishmen  once  en- 
joy eo,  he  might  step  out  of  the  way. 

What  expressions  did  he  use  which  ap-? 
pearcd  to  you  to  be  unguarded  ? — I  heard  him 
use  one  expression, — but  for  my  own  port  I 
will  not  presume  to  ]>ut  a  comment  upon  it, — 
he  expressed  himself  to  this  purport,  that  we 
were  in  a  low  despical^le  situation,  and  rather 
tluin  submit  he  would  go  up  to  London  with 
the  people  there  present. 

Who  were  we  ?— We  Englishmen  were  in 
such  a  condition,  that  rafther  than  submit  xa 
it  he  would  go  up  to  London  wit^  the  people 
there  present,  but  he  did  not  say  for  what. 

How  many  were  the  people  present  with 
whom  Mr.  Yorke  was  to  come  up  rather  than 
to  submit  to  the  degraded  state  m  which  the 
people  of  England  were  ?— There  might  bef 
perhaps  150,  or  perhaps  300. 

Wa«  this  at  one  of  the  meettags  of  the  so- 
ciety ?— With  some  others.       . 

One  of  the  general  mectwicd  ?— Yes. 

Composed  of  members  of  Ihe  society  and 
of  others?— Yes. 

One  of  the  Jury, --He  would  go  up  with 
them  to  London,  and  what  then  ?— He  did 
not  draw  any  inference. 

Mr.  Garroa?.  — Was  that  after  you  had 
heard  any  thing  upon  the  subject  of  arming? 
—I  think  it  was  before ;  to  the  best  of  my 
memory  it  was  beibre  that,  but  I  am  not  per- 
fectly clear  in  that. 

Was  that  delivered  from  the  tribune?*^ 
Delivered  from  theplace  which  was  sonietimes 
called  so,  and  sometimes  called  a  pulpit. 

It  was  from  the  orator's  elevation  tjiat  this 
speech  was  deliveredf«^Yes, 
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Perhaps  having  brought  that  lo  your  me- 
mory may  enable  you  to  recollect  some  other 
accompanying  expressions  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  other  that  gave  me  any  pain  at  the 
time,  what  was  the  cause  of  my  remembering 
that,  was  the  pain  I  felt  at  the  time. 

What  was  it  that  occasioned  any  sensation 
of  pain  in  you  at  that  declaration  of  Mr. 
Yorke? — Why,  I  fear  God  and  honour  the 
king. 

And  therefore  you  felt  pain  at  that  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Yorke? — Yes. 

Now,  either  at  that  or  any  other  of  these 
meetings,  do  you  recollect  any  of  these  ex- 
pressions of  Mr.  Yorke  ^I  do  not  recollect 
any  expressions  that  so  struck  me  as  that. 
.  I  do  not  know  whether  yo\x  have  seen  this 
paper  before  ?  [showing  the  witness  a  printed 
paper]— I  never  saw  this,  but  I  saw  one  from 
which  this  was  taken. 

Have  you  seen  a  pamphlet  of  which  you 
believe  that  to  be  one  copy  ? — ^Yes. 

Look  at  this  [showing  the  witness  another 
printed  pamphlet/'  the  iastday  as  observed  at 
Sheffield*']  have  you  seen  that  before  ? — I  have. 

Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  of  a 
proclamation  for  a  general  fast  to  be  held  the 
28th  February,  1794  ?— Yes. 

In  what  manner  was  that  fast  observed 
upon  the  Castle-hill  at  Sheffield  ?— It  was  not 
at  the  Castle-hill. 

Where  was  it?— At  the  top  of  the  town  in 
another  place. 

In  the  open  air  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  there?— I  was. 

What  number  of  persons  do  you  think 
might  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving  that  fest?— Not  so  many.— 

Lord  Chief  Justice  llyre.— >How  is  that 
evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^Your  lordship  will 
recollect  that  we  read  a  resolution  firom  the 
books  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  thanking 
the  people  of  Sheffield  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  spent  the  fastrday. 

Mr.  Garroa?.— With  this  addition,  that  the 
printed  paper  in  my  hand  was  found  in  the 
prisoner's  possession. 

Broomhead,—!  cannot  ascerUin  the  nura- 
oer,  but  there  were  Dot  so  many  as  upon  the 
Castle-hill.      .  '^ 

About  how  many  do  you  think  might  be 
assembled? — I  cannot  tell  properly,  there 
might  be  a  thousand  or  two. 

Tell  us  the  mann&r  in  which  you,  together 
'With  that  assembly  of  a  thousand  or  two,  ce- 
lebrated that  fast ;  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  represented  in  this  printed  paper  that  I 
showed  to  you  correct  ?— To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  it  is. 

What  might  the  number  of  your  society 
properly  so  called  amount  to  ?— Nearly  600, 
more  or  less. 

Are  you  divided  into  divisions? — Such  a 
mode  has  been  advised,  but  was  not  regularly 
kept. 

By  whom  had  Uiat  mode  been  advised  ?-* 


I  do  not  recollect  because  that  was  advised,  I 
believe^  before  I  was  a  member. 

Do  you  think  that  600  was  the  fu\\  amount 
of  the  members  of  your  society  at  its  greatest 
extent ;  do  you  believe  it  ever  amounted  to 
2,000  ? — ^No  such  thing,  because  I  wrote  the 
tickets  down. 

The  distribution  into  divisions  or  seclioas 
was  not  regularly  executed  ? — No. 

What  was  done  towards  that  ?— There  were 
a  kind  of  books  delivered,  called  district 
books ;-  they  were  not  regjularly  attended  to, 
that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  distribution  of 
these  district  books,  where  did  they  issue 
from  ?— They  were  printed  by  Joseph  Gale. 

By  whose  directions  ?— They  were  printed 
before  I  joined  them. 

Were  the  society*s  books  printed  by  Gale, 
on^  of  your  members  a  printer  at  Sheffield; 
—Yes. 

To  what  persons  were  they  distributed,  and 
for  what  purpose  ? — ^The  members  of  tlw  so- 
ciety, divided  into  as  we  may  term  them  sec- 
tions,  they  were  called  districts. 

What  was  to  be  the  mode  in  whidi  these 
districts  of  the  society,  were  to  assemble* 
themselves  ?  —  They  were  to  meet  if  thw 
thought  proper,  to  collect  pennies  a  week 
principally,  a  penny  a  week  from  each 
member. 

Were  tliere  any  regular  periods  at  which 
the  several  sections  or  divisions  were  to  cod>- 
municate  in  one  general  assembly,  or  was 
that  lefi  to  an  emergency? — Such  a  thing 
was  mentioned,  but  it  never  was  executed. 

What  was  mentioned,  but  not  executed?— 
About  these  persons  meeting  to  whom  the 
book  was  delivered,  but  it  was  never  pat  in 
practice. 

So  that  the  district  meetings  were  not  so 
regularly  attended  to,  if  I  understand  you,  as 
the  general  meetings  of  the  society  ?— ^No, 
not  properly  attend^  to. 

Mr.  Edward  Lauzun  callecl. 

Look  at  these  pamphlets  (the  fast-day  as 
observed  at  Sheffield,  and  a  serious  lecture), 
where  did  you  find  them? — I  found  both 
these  in  Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

Mr.  Garrom  to  William  Broomhead,  After 
the  serious  lecture  was  read,  there  was  ahymn 
prepared  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

Who  prepared  that  hymn  ? — Gale  printedit 

Who  composed  itf— I  believe  it  was  com- 
posed by  one  Montgomery. 

That  was  sung  in  fullxrhorus  by  the  whole 
assembly  ?— Yes  it  was  sung. 

By  whose  order  were  these  two  pamphlets 
printed  and  published  ? — I  believe  they  were 
printed  by  Joseph  Gale. 

By  whose  order,  and  at  whose  expense)^ 
They  were  sold. 

But  there  is  an  expense  incurred,  in  priDl» 
ing  and  publishing  befiire  the  sak  reim- 
burses ?— Joseph  Gale  did  nol 
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Who  ordered  it  to  be  printed  ?— i  believe 

it  ins  a  private  matter. 
Who-  nirniahed  the  copy  to  Gale  ? — ^I  do 

DOt  icoow  for  certain. 
Who  read  the  lecture  ? — ^A  gentleman  from 

Halifax. 

Do  you  know  of  any  proceedings  of  the  so- 
ciety, of  the  committee,  or  of  Yorke,  respect- 
ing printing  and  publishing  these  two  pam- 

pUets?— I  do  not  recollect  any  at  present. 

Were  they  in  general  distributed  through 
the  town  of  Sheffield  ?— They  were  dold. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whe- 
ther the  sale  was  extensive  or  not  ?«-I  think 
not  very  extensive. 

There  is  a  prayer,  who  composed  that,  do 
you  know  ? — Myself. 
Whom  was  that  delivered  by  ?  -By  myself. 

From  notes^  or  extempore  ? — It  was  extem- 
pore. 

You  had  written  it,  and  committed  it  to 
memory,  perhaps  ?— Yes, 

What  became  of  the  copy  ? — Indeed,  I  do 
not  know;  I  took  no  account  of  it ;  it  was  de« 
livered  to  be  printed. 

By  whose  directions? — ^I  do  not  recollect; 
it  was  at  a  private  meeting  that  that  was 
spoken  of. 

A  private  meeting  of  what  ? — Several  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

Tell  me,  if  you  know  their  names,  John 
Faioe,of^Newhill? — I  have  heard  the  name, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  person. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  society  ? — I  believe 
be  might  be. 

Mr.  Garrov.— It  is  in  evidence,  that  he 
was  one  of  tlioee  sent  up  by  their  secretary  to 
the  liondon  society. 

You  know  Joseph  Gale  ?— -Yes.    . 

He  was  a  member?— -Yes. 

And  Joseph  Smith  ?— Yes. 

And  David  Martin  ?>-Yes. 

Mr.  Garrow, — It  is  not  worth  while  going 
through  the  names;  they  were  s^ntup  to  the 
Constitutional  Society,  to  be  affiliated  with 
tbeoQ,  which  is  proof  that  they  were  members. 

Extracts  read  from  a  printed  pamphlet,  inti- 
tuled, **  Proceedings  of  the  Public  Meet- 
ing, held  at  Sheffield,  in  the  open  air»  on 
the  7tk  of  April,  1794 ;''  and  also  an  '^  Ad- 
dress to  the  British  Nation,  being  an 
Exposition  of  the  Motives  which  have  de- 
termined the  People  of  Sheffield  to  peti- 
tion the  House  of  Commons  no  more  on 
the  Subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Printed  for  the  Sheffield  Constitutional 
Society." 

**  Proceedings  of  the  Public  Meetmg. 

^  In  pursuance  of  a  public  advertisement,  a 
pnend  meetiag  of  the  Friends  of  Justice,  Li- 
oerty,  and  Humanity,  was  held,  at  three 
o'ck)ck  on  Monday,  the  7  th  of  April,  1794,  on 
the  Castle-hill,  in  Sheffield,  to  consider  upon 
the  propriety  of  addressing  the  kine,  in  benalf 
of  the  persecuted  patriots^  dtizeos  MuiT;  Pal» 
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mer,  Skirvin^,  Margaret,  and  Gerrald;  also 
of  again  petitioning  the  House  of  Comment 
for  a  reform  in  tlie  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of 
petitioning  the  king,  for  the  total  and  unqua- 
lified abohtion  of  negro  slavery. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  (very  severe  rains  having  fallen  until 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  appointed 
time  of  meeting),  from  tenlo  twelve  thousand 
people  were  assembled  on  the  occasion : 

«  HENRY  YORKE  having  been  voted  to 
the  Chair, 

''The  business  was  opened  by  reading  the 
following  Address  to  the  king,  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering  patriots : 

«  TO  THE  KING. 
''An  Address  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Town  and  Neiehbourhood  of  Sheffield, 
in  the  County  of  York, 

"  Sire  ;— We,  the  undersigned, being  warm 
friends  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  feel 
ourselves  deeply  affected  by  the  sentences 
which  have  lately  been  passed  in  your  ma- 
jesty's courts  of  Scotland,  upon  citizens  Muir, 
Palmer,  Skirving,  Marsarot,  and  Gerrald. 

"  Had  these  '  men  been  really  guilty  of 
crimes,  their  puuishment  should  doubtless 
have  been  proportionate  to  their  offences ; 
but,  so  far  from  considering  it  as  a  crime  for  a 
man  to  use  every  constitutional  means  in  his 
power  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  we  think  that  every 
man  who  thus  exerts  himself,  deserves  well 
of  his  country ;  since  we  are  persuaded  that 
nothuig  short  of  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  reform  will  restore  peace  and  happiness 
to  our  present  aggrieved  and  injured  nation. 

"  We  trusted  also,  that  your  majesty  enter* 
tained  the  same  opinion  with  us  of  such 
exalted  conduct,  from  your  majesty's  having 
chosen  for  your  most  confidential  servants  in 
the  state,  men  who  had  singularly  distin^ 
^uished  themselves  by  their  patriotic  exeiw 
tions  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform : 

"  But  the  friends  of  these  sufierers  having 
brought  their  case  before  parliament,  without 
producing  the  desired  effect— the  principal  of 
these  very  servants  of  your  majesty  having 
opposed  the  measure  with  all  his  corrupt,  but 
irresistible  influence — seeing  no  other  re- 
source, we  approach  your  majesty  in  this  ad- 
dress, to  intreat  your  majesty  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  these  (whom  we  deem)  innocent 
men,  with  that  power  which  the  British  con* 
stitution  has  placed  in  your  majesty,  of  par- 
doning whom  your  majesty  pleases — a  privi- 
lege which  is  sometimes  graciously  extended 
even  to  real  and  palpable  criminals. 

"  Let  it  not  be  recorded  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  that  king  George  3rd,  or  any  of 
bis  judges,  transported  men  for  fourteen  years, 
be<^se  they  had  dared  to  speak  the  same 
words  upon  a  speculative  subject,  which,  if 
they  were  not  the  immediate  means  of  ad» 
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vanciog  his  majesty*^  then  ^rioie  minister  to 
his  faii£  sityatioo,  caused  his  election  to  be 
rMuarkably  popukr:  let  it  not  be  said,  that 
men  of  education,  of  refined  sentiments,  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  benevolent  characters, 
were  severed  from  their  dearest  cosnexions, 
and  plunged  into  dungeons  with  thieves  and 
prostilaites :  let  it  not  i^  said,  that  fathers  wore 
torn  from  their  wives  and  ehikireii,  and  sons 
from  their  aged  parents,  because  they  had  the 
virtue,  openly  to  condemn  the  acknowiedged 
corruptions  of  government,  and  to  exert  every 
peaceable  means  in  their  power  to  remove^ 
them :  let  it  not  be  said,  that  it  was  as  great  ! 
a  crime  to  speak  the  truth,  as  to  foe  guilty  ; 
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''  But  rather,  O  king,  let  it  be  recorded,  j 
that  George  3rd  had  the  wisdom,  the  huma- 
nity, and  the  justice,  to  step  in  betwixt  these 
severe  and  cruel  sentences  and  their  execution. 

**  These  are  our  desires — these  our  plain  ' 
sentiments.  We  know  they  are  such  as 
jrour  majesty  is  unaccustomed  to  hear;  but, 
if  they  are  supported  by  tnith  and  reason, 
suffer  hot  the  homeliness  of  our  manner  to 
offend  your  majesty.  We  are  plain  men,  and 
)vili  not  flatter  a  king.  If  our  wishes  be  at- 
tended to,  we  are  persuaded  it  will,  in  some 
good  degree,  hush  the  murmurs  which  unrea- 
sonable severity  in  a  government  never  ^Is 
to  excite ;  and  it  may  also  avert  that  storm, 
which  it  is  but  too  evident  has  long  been 
awfully  gathering,  and  which  may  burst  forth 
in  a  moment  when  your  majesty  thinks  not." 

''  The  address  being  read,  and  received  with 
repeated  applauses,  Henry  Yorkb  addressed 
the  meeting  in  support  of  the  measure.    He 
observed,  that  the  cause  for  which  our  coun- 
trymen were  now  suffering,  was  the  same  as 
had  been  advocated  in  the  year  1783,  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  other  men, 
who  were  at  this  time  pensioners  and  place- 
men under  the  actual  government;  that  a 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
parliamentary  reform,  had  been  held  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  in  which  these  men 
went  as  delegates,  or  acted  as  assistants ;  that 
it  was  cruel,  if  not  unjust,  to  punish  men  for  ' 
following  the  example  which  those  in  power  ' 
had  set  them.    The  question  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  convenience^  but  of  right* — It  was  not  ; 
•noughtosay,  that  the  people  were  jWinfr/^ 
represented,  but  that  they  had  a  right  to  he 
^Mpresenied  now.     Did  the  ministry,  there-  [ 
fore,  mean  to  assert,  that  what  was  right  to-  ' 
day,  was  wrong  to-morrow  ♦   Did  they  mean  ' 
to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  what 
w«s  in  conformity  to  the  mv^ims  of  justice  at 
that  time,  should,  in  so  short  a  space,  he 
deemed  unjust^  and  punished  as  a  erime  f 

**  After  having  expatiated  considerably  on 
this  very  iroporfwt  subject,  he  proceeded 
with  observing,  that  ki  all  countries  where 
severe  and  sanguinary  punishments  were  en- 
GOuraged>  men  could  have  no  affection  for  the 
gOT^nuneat  under  which  they  lived,  aod  thear 
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obedience  to  k  couki  result  aoleljr  firom  mo- 
tives  of  fear.  That  liberty  of  opmion  could 
not  be  denied  to  «ny  ht^  ooun^,  idthout 
denying  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  the 
people.  That  nothing  acgued  mora  sHondy 
ajgainst  a  government  than  the  unifona  oo> 
sign  of  dqiriving  the  people  of  this  Hherty ; 
that  it  was  a  proof  that  something,  wme 
vtrftn^ ;  and  that  even  goveraors  were 
ashamed  of  their  conduct,  when  tiie  right  of 
disGassk>n  was  violated,  or  |»ut  an  «Bid  to. 
The  dvii  liberty  we  enjoyed  in  our  coontiy 
was  the  effect  of  political  discussion ;  and  its 
political  liberty  would  have  long  sinee  heen 
restored  and  secured,  if  our  rulers  had  not 
interposed  to  weaken  or  smnihiiate  this  r^t: 
first,  by  giving  a  power  of  decision  to  juogei^ 
which  the  ancient  law  of  the  land  did  aoi  ac- 
knowled^:  secondly,  by  GonfouDding  the 
truth  with  the  fact  of  publication:  and, 
thirdly,  by  having  punished  with  the  utmost 
seventy  libels  in  private  cases,  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  those  severe  senteaoes  in 
public  ones,  -which  dishonoured  and  irritated 
the  nation.  It  had  been  lately  the  fashion  to 
confound  government  with  the  constitation, 
and  the  ministry  with  the  government.  To 
oppose,  therefore,  the  mad  and  wild,  if  not 
criminal  schemes  of  administration,  was  to 
oppose  government,  and,  by  this  mode  of 
reasoning,  to  oppose  government  was  lobe 
an  enemy  to  the  constitution.  A  govern- 
ment can  never  give  a  more  authentic  proof 
of  its  propension  to  tyranny,  and  of  the  im- 
propriety, as  well  as  impolicy  of  its  measures, 
than  by  restraininj;  or  k>rbiddiDg  the  liberty 
of  discussing  publicly  matters  of  legialatioa 
and  policy.  It  is  debasing  the  character  of 
man,  as  an  intellectual  beine,  to  deny  him 
the  right  of  inquiring  into  that  which  even 
governors  allow  was  made  for  his  use,  namely, 
government. 

**  To  punish  inquiry,  severitjr  is  exercised 
for  imaginary  guilt.  But  what  is  the  afieet  ? 
Mischief  is  prolific  i  violence  in  eovermnent 
b^^ts  resentment  in  the  pec^e,  wno  mmttur 
and  exclaim:  government  is  provoked,  and 
studies  vengeanoe.  Whan  one  act  of  ven* 
»eance  is  exposed,  more  dways  follow.  Af- 
fection is  lost  on  both  sides,  and,  wiiat  is 
worse,  is  irrecoverable.  Hatred  bc^na;  and 
the  government  and  the  people  being  «t  va- 
riance, eonsider  eaoh  other  no  loneer  as  ma- 
gistrate and  subject,  but  as  mutual  enemies. 
Hence  the  inhuman  wish  of  Caligula,  tiiat  he 
could. murder  all  the  people  at  one  blow. 
The  sequel  is  in  order :  he  is  contimially  de- 
stroying them ;  they  are  continually  wiahin^ 
him  destroyed.  Such  conduct  had  the  fatal 
tendency  of  cramphig  the  genius  of  men,  and 
of  ieplung>ing  the  nation  mto  a  slate  of  bar- 
barism with  pesaid  to  their  rel^n,  their 
laws,  their  morels,  and  their  government,  and 
to  keep  them  ignorant  of  the  most  inportaot 
eonoems  in  their  tmde,  theh  splendour,  Ibeir 
felicity ;  whilst  all  the  natioBS  aioand  tb«n 
improviBg  ihodioQivQB  in  monds  and 
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policy,  bytbe  ^ariof  eftrU  and  coQcuircnce 
of  ettJ^ktOMd  men,  wlioae  views  wepe  dtreetad 
to  those  objects  alone  which  wbre  really 
-worth  their  attention.  The  reasoning;  of  a 
covenimeBt,  which  prohft>its  infbrmaHiea,  is 
dcfiKlxve  in  every  particular;  its  progress  is 
not  to  be  stopped,  nor  even  to  be  raecfeed, 
^vilfaoiit  oMDimt  diflftdvanta^.  Prohibition 
baa  no  other  efiBfect  than  to  uvitale  men ;  to 
•in^ire  them  with  an  idea  of  instimction,  and 
to  give  to  all  Aeir  wrttinjp  a  libdUnia  ten- 
dan^.  Svvera  and  arbitrary  seiitfinoeB  tnay 
intimidaie^  but  thcv  cannot  €on!rinc€  a  nation. 
It  it  by  taaaon  and  argnmeiit  aleae,  opposed 
to  appaisnt  leaaon  and  appareail  arj^mcsit, 
that  a  government  ean-hope  to  be  victortous 
ov«r  ItBiBtenaai  enemies,  or  render  itself  per- 
inaneot  by  the  ^luiet  and  conscknlious  con- 
currence of  all  its  citiaens.  It  is  doing  too 
inuob  honaur  to  innocent  subjects  to  be 
alannad  at  a  lew  pafjee  of  writing,  or  at  a  few 
fugitive  orations,  when  barracks  axe  erected  in 
a  ceaotry,  and  dO,000  armed  ntercenaries  are 
ready  to  eaeeiite  the  mandates  of  govem- 
mont.  £tperienoe  had  proved,  that  the  ri- 
gorous pvoseeiitione  which  had  htlely  taken 
place  tbroeghoiit  £agland,  and  that  the  cruel 
sentences  which  had  disgraced  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  had  not  answered  the  purpose  of 
estabMshin^  acMrary  power,  and  of  crushing 
the  rdlielkon  of  honest  minds.  Although 
there  is  no  spiiit  se  erect  and  independent  as 
not  to  be  broken  by  the  long  contmuanee  of 
the  dileut  and  indorious  suiieiings  of  a  gael ; 
yet  it  had  been  found,  that  men  were  proud 
to  step  forward  in  this  most  etormy  season, 
when-  such  terrible  examples  of  leeal  ven- 
geaacc  had  been  held  up  bef»re  them,  to 
plead  the  ancient  rights  or  their  country,  to 
unmnsk  the  infamy,  intrigue,  and  murderous 
projects  of  administration,  and,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  purest  benevolence,  to 
assert  the  liberty  of  the  whole  human  race. 
The  present  times  bore  a  strong  and  markefl 
reeeRiblanoe  to  those  terrific  ages  when  priests 
held  their  dominion  over  the  minds  and  con- 
Bcienoes  of  men,  and  when  they  endeavoured 
to  establish  llie  reign  of  intolerence  and 
orthodoxy  amidst  flakes  of  fire,  and  streams 
of  human  Mood.  AH  history  had  evinced, 
that  every  attempt  to  curb  and  bridle  the  ex- 
panfoon  of  the  human  mind  had  been  in- 
effectual; it  had  evusced,  that  opinions, 
though  smothered  for  a  time,  burst  forth  with 
redoubled  fiiry,  and  were  victorious  over 
power;  it  had  evinced  the  triumph  of  reason 
and  truth  over  prejudice  and  superstition, 
and  that  liberty,  whether  of  opinion  or  per- 
son, however  slow  in  its  progress,  had  uni- 
An-naly  moved  forward  towards  its  destined 
goal ;  and  that  even,  at  this  moment,  the  in- 
terruptions which  bad  been  opposed  to  it  in 
our  own  country,  ahhough  they  might  be  hi- 
jurioin  to  individuals,  would  finalW  obtain, 
oonfirm,  and  estiMish  the  rights- of  the  peo- 
ple. Conscions  of  their  uprightness,  the 
ifiends  of  freedom  had  persevered  in  then* 


noide  canae.  unappalled  by  the  influence  of 
spies  and  ialormers,  and  by  the  threats  of  a 
corrupt,  a  crazy,  ajid  wicked  administration. 
In  so  doing,  they  had  acted  in  perfect  coa- 
ftnnity  to  the  princinks  of  virtue,  withont 
which  no  man  could  oe  a  friend  to  his  couo-  ' 
try,  and  a  lover  of  mankiod.  Its  essence  con- 
sisted in  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  by 
Buch  moral  axioms  as  are  best  calnihUedto 
pievnote  the  general  hwpiness  of  our  fellow- 
creatures;  and  as  it  mqueatly  happened, 
that  the  haziness  of  the  tadividaal  stood  in 
direct  iNpposition  to  that  of  the  public,  it  is 
the  pemetion  of  vittne  in  individuals  to  sa* 
orifice  their  own  happiness  to  that  of  the 
public.  A  man,  in  possession  of  this  virtuous 
pitncipie,  feels  del^ht  whilst  actually  burn- 
ing in  the  biaeen  buD  of  Phalaris;  and  sneh, 
he  tnffited,  was  the  actuating  principle  ef 
those  generous  patriots,  who  are  become  will- 
ing victims  of  the  most  barbarous  and  sava^ 
sentences  that  ever  had  been  proixxinced  m 
Britain ;  who  had  made  a  glorious  stand 
against  arbitrary  power,  and  who  broke  loose 
from  the  fendeU  endearments  of  human  Itie, 
In  the  hope  of  redeeming  their  lost  countiy 
from  dte  fangs  of  a  dark  tmd  brooding  pr^ 
dice,  and  from  the  honrors  and  turpztnde  of 
an  ignominious  slavery. 

^  It  was  the  tyranny  of  die  British  ^vero- 
fnent  which  drove  William  Penn,  with  the 
phJlosophie  people  ealled  Quakers,  to  the  de- 
lectoble  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  by 
toleration,  industry,  and  permanent  credit, 
they  revived  the  simplieity  of  the  primitive 
ages  of  eociety.  It  was  the  same  tyranny 
fdiich  has  driven  into  voluntaay  exile,  or 
forced  by  law  into  banishment,  1^  most  vir- 
tuous of  men,  the  first  of  philosophere,  the 
most  exalted  and  courageous  band  of  patriots 
that  ever  honoured  the  soil  of  Britain.  Among 
the  former  Joseph  Priectley,  one  of  die 
most  profound  philosophers  iA  the  age,  and 
most  meek  ana  amiable  of  citizens,  claims 
the  sad  pre-eminence ;  and  among  the  latter, 
stand  the  names  of  those  persecuted  patiiots, 
in  whose  behalf  we  are  now  about  to  address 
the  executive  magistrate  of  our  country — a 
m«ble  and  a  generous  band,  whose  sufferings 
do  not  claim  our  pity,  because  they  boil  up 
our  rage ;  whose  sentences  disgreced  those 
who  pronounced  them,  not  those  on  whom 
they  were  pronounced;  whose  condition  is 
enviable,  because  honourable,  and  to  the 
whole  of  whose  opinions  and  conduct,  no 
good  man,  or  honest  citizen,  can  give  one 
dissentient  voice !  In  times  like  these,  when 
a  man  is  mocked  and  insulted,  because  he 
bears  the  name  of  a  patriot,  an  epithet  once 
honouied  by  the  people  of  England ;  at  a 
time  when  those  who  nave  the  courage  and 
magnanimity  not  to  flatter  their  country,  aie 
deserted,  betrayed,  and  persecuted,  what  ho- 
nours are  sufficient  for  those  who  thunder 
truth  against  tyranny  ?  What  disgrace  ought 
not  to  await  tliose  timkl  beings,  tnose  iM^gv- 
the  patrk>t8,  wha  keep  aloof  from  the  aoene  of 
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action^and  riot  on  their  pouDtr/s  wrongs? 
When  our  nation  shall  be  regenerated^  these 
.  persecuted  men  will  wear  civic  crowns.  In 
the  political,  as  in  the  moral  world,  the  friend 
who  appears  to  soothe  our  distresses,  excites 
our  esteem ;  and  he  who,  in  calamitous  times 
that  tr^  men's  souls,  sacrifices  interest,  friends, 
and  home,  in  order  to  save  his  sinking  coun- 
try, merits  well,  not  only  of  every  Briton,  but 
of  all  mankind,  and  even  of  the  government 
under  which  he  lives. 

*^  Fellow  Citizens,  the  day  is  at  length  ar- 
rived, when  fanaticism  and  superstition,  de- 
prived oftheir  tinsel  trappings,  and  exposed, 
in  their  native  ugliness,  to  the  view  of  man- 
kind, slink  scowling  back  to  the  cave  of  ob- 
-scurity;  there  I  hope  they  will  for  ever  re- 
main. The  energy  of  Englishmen  will  no 
longer  endure  this  strange  uproar  of  injustice. 
I  tnist  my  countrymen  are  sick  of  religious 
and  political  imposture;  and  that  their  deci- 
sive and  manly  conduct  will  command,  in  an 
imperious  tone  which  will  take  no  denial,  not 
a  melioration  of  these  enormous  abuses^  which 
would  be  to  compromise  with  injustice ;  but 
I  trust  they  will  demand  the  annihilation  of 
corrui)tions  and  abuses,  and  a  restitution  of 
the  original  rights  of  human  nature.  I  ask 
of  our  governors,  this  plain  (|uestion,  is  it  better 
that  the  people  should  be  in  a  constant  state 
of  stupidi^,  than  that  they  should  be  some- 
times turbulent?— Ministers  of  state,  if  ye 
mean  to  be  wicked,  suffer  the  people  to  write 
and  speak ;  you  will  find  men  corrupt  enough 
to  serve  you  according  to  your  evil  desires, 
and  who  will  improve  you  in  the  art  of  Se- 
janus.  If  you  mean  to  be  good,  permit  them 
to  write,  you  will  find  some  honest  men  who 
will  improve  you  in  the  art  of  aXurgot.  How 
many  things  are  ye  still  ignorant  of,  before 
you  can  become  great  either  in  good  or  in 
€vil  ?  I  see  jao  glory,  no  advantage,  no  plea-  [ 
sure,  no  safety,  in  any  maQ  reiening  as  a  sul- 
tan over  slaves.  Such  a  horrid  pre-eminence 
tarnishes  the  lustre  of  the  most  exalted  sta- 
tion. It  is,  besides,  precarious,  for  sultans 
are  frequently  deposed,  and  vengeance  wreak- 
ed upon  them. 

"  I  need  not  invite  you,  fellow  citizens,  to 
feel  for  any  human  being  who  suffers,  much 
less  need  I  solicit  your  approof  of  the  present 
measure,  after  the  general  testimony  of  satis- 
faction you  have  ei  ven  of  it.  You  are  too  en- 
lightened to  need  the  aid  of  any  instniction 
from  me,  and  your  understandings  are  too 
much  awakened  to  require  that  your  passions 
should  be  played  upon.  Whilst  the  unerring 
tribunal  of  posterity  shall  condemn  with  scorn 
and  derision,  with  execration  and  disgust, 
those  inhuman  beings  who  have  been  the 
causes  of  such  unexampled  and  inhuman  se- 
verity, our  persecuted  brethren  will  obtain  a 
verdict  of  honour  and  glory.  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  beloved  by  die  present  age,  future 
azes  shall  heap  around  their  monuments  tro- 
phies of  undying  fame;  and  an  exasperated 
and  repentant  people^  shall  e/iroU  their  names  I 
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in  the  volume  of  histoiy,  wluch  records  abo 
the  names  of  Sidney^  JBunpden  and  Locke! 

^  The  following  Resolutions  were  then  read 
three  times  over,  and  .with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  persons^  were  unaninKnisI^ 
adopted : 

^  1.  That  the  people,  being  the  true  vA 
only  source  of  government,  the  fire«lom  of 
speakine  and  writing  upon  any  subject,  can- 
not be  &nied  to  the  members  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, without  offering  the  grossest  imt 
to  the  majesty  of  the  people. 

*^  S.  That  therefore  the  condemnatioQ  of 
citizens  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  Margvot,and 
Gerrald,  to  transportation,  for  exposing  the 
corruptions  of  the  British  govemmenC  was 
an  act  better  suited  to  the  maxims  of  a  despo- 
tic than  a  free  government. 

'^  8.  That  the  address  which  has  now  bees 
read,  be  presented  to  the  king,  in  behalf  of 
the  above  persecuted  patriots. 

*^  On  the  second  resolution  being  proposed^ 
an  hiss^was  heard  from  different  parts  of  Ibe 
meeting,  in  consequence  of  one  or  two  per- 
sons holding  up  their  hats  against  it;  on  ob* 
serving  which,  H.  Yorke  thus  addressed  the 
meetii^: 

"  Fellow  Citizens ;— As  your  chairman  I 
call  you  to  order.  As  an  individual,  I  must 
observe,  that  this  hissing  is  repugnant  to  the 
principle  of  toleration  or  freedom,  which  we 
wish  to  see  established.  We  have  this  mo- 
ment read,  and  given  our  assent  to,  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king  m  favour  of  liberty  of  opinion; 
let  it  not  be  said,  that  we  are  the  first  to  violate 
that  liberty  in  others,  which  we  claim  for  our- 
selves. Opinions  will  always  vary,  even 
amonest  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  We  are 
bouno,  therefore,  to  show  tenderness  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  compassion  even  to 
their  prejudices.  I^et  our  enemies  see  that  we 
consecrate  by  our  example,  what  we  desire  to 
see  established  as  a  principle.  Hisses  do  not 
convince;  they  tend  oqly  to  irritate  the  minds, 
and  to  beget  the  ill-will  of  our  fellow  citizens: 
let  us,  on  the  contrary,  confront  them  with 
the  weapons  of  reason  and  truth,  the  only 
logic  of^  liberal  minds.  Every  thing  which 
has  a  tendency  to  stir  up  the  passions  without 
awakening  the  understanding  is  unbecoming 
of  freemen,  or  of  men  who  would  be  free.'' 

''  These  well-timed  observations  had  the 
good  effect  of  preventing  any  further  signs  of 
intolerance;  and  the  utmost  decorum  pre- 
vailed  throughout  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

'^  It  was  next  moved,  <  that  a  peiition  be 
*  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a 
'  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
^parliament ;'  but  so  marked  was  the  disap- 
probation aven  by  the  whole  meeting  to  this 
measure^  that  not  one  single  person  $eamded 
the  motion ;  but  a  most  profound  silence,  in- 
terrupted only  by  a  few  murmurs,  was  ob- 
served :  upon  wluch,  Henry  Yorke  again  ro^ 
and  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  animated 
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Speech  of  an  hour  long,  and  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  give  our  readers  a  just  con- 
ception. He  took  a  general  view  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  and  stated  its  most  promi- 
nent defects;  among  which  the  want  of  a 
perfect  national  representation  was  the  ihost 
glaring.  He  dwelt  a  considerable  time  upon 
tnis  subject,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  exertions  which  had  been 
made  at  different  periods,  and  by  different 
persons,  to  promote  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform. 

"  He  observed  that  the  subject  was  become 
ft  mere  bugbear,  employed  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple, and  worked  upon  as  an  engine  to  raise 
into  power,  needy  and  ambitious  men :  that 
the  very  same  men  who  in  opposition  had  de- 
dared  that  it  was  the  only  measure  of  saving 
the  country  firom  ruin,  were  the  first  to  repro- 
bate and  scout  the  measure  of  reform  when  they 
were  in  power.  From  the  corruptions  of  the 
British  government,  parties  had  been  gene- 
rated, which  in  their  route  to  power,  had  con- 
vulsed and  plundered  the  empire.  Under 
the  distinctions  of  names,  principles  had  been 
forgotten;  and  for  the  sake  of  leaders,  whom 
the  people  had  foolishly  idolized,  the  machine 
of  government  rolled  on  am^^dst  the  feuds  and 
contentions  of  party.  Eternallv  the  peace  of 
our  country  hao  been  disturbed  by  the  ran- 
cour and  animosities  of  factions,  and  the  peo- 
ple, instead  of  turning  themselves  to  correct 
the  gross  evils  which  existed  in  it,  had  ever 
been  the  tools  of  base  and  designing  men, 
and  seemed  prepared  to  whet  and  sharpen 
their  swords  one  a^xvit  another. 

**  It  was  now  high  time  that  the  people 
should  lay  a8ideleaders,discard,  factions  and  act 
for  themselves.  He  stronel^  inforced  these  prin- 
ciples, and  then  entered  into  a  complete  de- 
tail of  the  ancient  constitution  as  established 
by  Alfred,  which  he  proved  to  be  at  this  time 
totally  defaced,  if  not  lost  He  then  pursued 
the  gradual  decline  of  popular  liberty  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  anarchy  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  Danish  and  Norman  invasion ;  and 
taking  a  general  sketch  of  our  history,  so  far 
as  it  was  connected  with  the  subject  of  po(>u- 
lar  representation,  he  made  some  strong  and 
pointed  remarks  on  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
the  object  of  which,  he  said,  was  not,  could  not 
be  answered,  unless  annuai  parliaments  and 
general  sufirage  were  restored.  For  this  he 
nad  the  authority  of  lord  Sommers,  who  drew 
up  the  declaration  of  rights,  and  who  was  pro- 
moted by  William  3rd  for  his  popular  exer- 
tions at  that  memorable  epoch. 

^  In  order  to  prove  that  the  Revolution  had 
not  corresponded  with  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  no  sooner  was  the  prince  of  Orange 
established  on  the  throne  of  England,  than  all 
ideas  of  the  ancient  mode  of  annual  parlia- 
ments were  efiaced,  and  the  trieknial  act 
was  passed  in  the  very  face  of  that  revolution, 
and  in  direct  contradiction  to  its  principles ; 
foe  the  revolution,  at  least  so  far  as  it  respected 
the  people,  was  not  intended  to  be  a  compro- 


mise between  the  king  and  the  aristocniGy, 
for  the  ioint  inheritance  of  the  people,  but  to 
establish  on  unequivocal  nrinciples  the  right 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  and  to 
recall  those  delegated  powers  which  they  had 
entrusted  to  their  servants  for  this  purpose, 
when  they  were  either  abused,  or  neglected 
to  exercise  them.  If  the  revolution  were  not 
a  revolution  for  the  people,  it  was  no  revolu- 
tion at  all,  but  a  conspiracy  of  a  few  ennobled 
oppressors  against  the  liberties  and  happiness 
of  the  many.  But  if  it  were  designed  to  com- 
prehend the  people,  and  its  end  has  been  per-*^ 
verted,  or  purnosely  laid  aside,  the  people  are 
not  warrantea  in  petitioning ,  but  are  justified 
in  demanding  as  a  Right,  agreeably  to  the 
tone  of  language  used  in  the  declaration  of 
rights,  the  resUtution  of  annual  parliaments, 
and  the  establishment  of  universal  sui&aee. 
But  the  shock  which  was  given  to  the  stabi«  . 
lity  of  these  principles,  was  most  infamously 
flagrant,  by  the  enacting  of  the  septevhial 
ACT,  in  the  reign  of  George  Ist  If  the  act  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  6th,  erased 
from  the  roll  of  citizenship  some  of  the  best 
members  of  the  community ;  the  enacting  of 
the  triennial  and  septennial  acts,  filled  up  to 
the  brim  the  measure  of  governmental  ini- 
quity, and  poured  forth  the  waters  of  bitter- 
ness throughout  our  land. 

"Fellow  Citizens ;— Enough  of  prece- 
dent. The  human  race  has  long  been  rolling 
down  the  tide  of  ages  neglected,  unpitied,and 
oppressed.  It  is  hi^h  Ume  that  the  deviou# 
course  of  human  policy  should  not  be  left  to 
the  uncertain  issue  of  storms  and  of  elemental 
wars ;  but  that  the  machine  of  state  should 
be  ^ided  by  the  polar  star  of  reason  alone, 
which  is  never  seen  but  when  the  majesty  of 
^the  people  is  resplendent.  What  is  l}eneficial 
in  the  example  of  ages,  we  ought  to  reserve 
with  caution.  What  is  injurious,  and  what 
is  only  tolerably  competent  to  answer  the 
common  purposes  of  society,  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished. We  insult  ourselves,  when  we  ab* 
jtetly  distrust  the  powers  which  nature  has 
given  us;  nor  ought  we  passively  to  acquiesce 
m  institutions  which,  though  injurious,  may 
be  preferable  to  those  that  may  be  endured 
by  others.  We  insult  ourselves,  when  we 
foolishly  balance  between  tolerable  vices  and 
positive  good ;  between  unnatural  systems,  and 
qovel,  untried,  but  just  maxims.  The  human 
mind  is  progressive,  so  is  the  social  mind. 
That  the  one  therefore  should  remain  sta- 
tionary, amid  the  rapid  course  of  the  other 
towards  perfection,  is  apreiudice  as  unnatural 
as  it  is  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
The  governments  of  Europe  present  no  delect- 
able symmetry  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
philosopher,  no  enjoyment  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  citizen.  A  vast,  deformed  and  cheer- 
less structure,  the  frightful  abortion  of  haste 
and  usurpation,  presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  no  systematic  arrangement,  no  har- 
monious organization  of  society.  Chance, 
haste,  faction,  tyranny,  rebellion,  massacre. 
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flund  the  hot,  indetnent  action  of  bunuul  ^s^ 
skm^y  have  begolten  them.  Utility  never  ha» 
been  the  end  of  their  institution,  but  partial 
interest  has  been  its  fruit  Such  aboniinable 
said  absurd  formSy  such  jarring  and  dl%oitant 
prin€^>les,  which  chance  has  scatteied  over 
the  earthy  cry  aloud  for  soraethiDg  m<n-e  na- 
toral,  more  pure,  and  more  calculated  to  pro- 
note  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Experience 
mist  resukktetbe  meclianism  of  governmenit, 
by  wbkE  I  mean  not  a  narrow  aid  confined, 
Uii  a  liberal  and  e&Hgbtened  experience, 
ivbich,  hearing  without  passion  or  prejudice, 
the  testimony  of  ages  and  nations,  collects 
firora  it  genenl  principles,  to  farther  the  pro- 
cess of  civilization.  It  is  in  history  that  we 
are  to  dive  for  those  rich  materials  of  iegis* 
lative  experiment,  which  are  to  ameliorate  the 
social  eraer,  and  repair  those  breaehes  wrkieh 
iiyiistice  faaa  long  since  made.  But  if  this  eft- 
pcrienee  be  foimd  inadequate  to  the  purpose 
of  aileviatisg  human  miseries ;  if  it  afford  no- 
tbaqg  but  the  noalancliioly  prospect  of  outra* 
gpoua  despotism;  of  excessive  vicea  on  the 
part  of  the  governing,.  an4  debasement  and 
vassi^agaoB  that  of  Uie  governed;  if  it  ascribe 
the  commotions  of  suliering  countries  to  the 
dasigncof  ftctionfl,  and  i^ot  to  principles;  if 
it  abow,  tha)t  in  conseqnence  of  nalioiku  into* 
lance,  after  the  iirst  ebuUikians  of  revolt,  they 
hava  sat  ilown  in  a  torpid  calm,  and  borne 
with  usurpafieos  still  heavier  than  those  by 
which  they  were  rouaed  to  acms— k  must  be 
aanled.  that  this  ^experieace  is  important; 
because  it  teaches  the  sufiiring  nations  of  the 
pveaettl  dmr,  in  what  manner  to  prepare  their 
cambuatiMe  ingredients,  and  humanists,  in 
what  manacff  to  enkindle  them,  ao  as  to  pr4>- 
duc%,  w«th  efisck,  thatgrsmd  political  explo* 
siott,  which,  at  the  sametime  that  it  buries 
despolifln^  already  convulsive  and  agonising^ 
in  iwns,  may  raise  up  the  people  to  the  dig^ 
nityf  and  sublime  grandeur  of  freedom. 

''  Ta  effect  this  jnst  and  usaftil  puapaee, 
reMlidmih^  sentimeni  mustpmcede  revolution 
of  9Dvemment  and  manners.  The  popular 
enemas  must  beesciiedv  thai  the  papular- voice 
niftybefekaJui,heanL  The  people  must  grow 
wiae>  ift  oedlec  that  the  people  may  rule;  It 
la  said  war  pmoch  aBarel4»,  but  what  kit  anas- 
chy  hut^the  establiahaneat  of  confiision  on 
^a  wmck:  of  papulae  opinion  ?  It  is  said  we 
am  leveyats;  hue  thoaa  am  leveUers  whoi 
would,  wiab.  to  leduee  manta  the  conditioifc  of 
thebneta^  g^dbd  by  passion,  mkI  wunfiuenoed. 
jby  season.  Those  are  laweUeos  whose  hands 
ai)e.dt|>ped  in  thftpuUic  sp^;  who  assert 
iaqmnity  for  cnmea,  and  invnlaMity  oil  per- 
aona;  who  w&M  tsmke  humanity  take  a  re- 
iJEOffrade  motion;  wiho  would  patoy  the  avm 
o£ justice^  and.  defeat  theembof  efuai  laws. 
We  have  ever  diaoiauned  the  faati8hiidea.of 
UaMnfi pnpgrt^;,  baoauaeour own; proper^, 
^aiTako^ouv]Bbaar,.oro£eairtaknts,  magH- 
by  thft  ex ampto,  baexponed  to  fee  mvasBao  of 
the  fiui  mtnidet.  It  wera.wttll^  if  liioae  who  . 
confiMind  juatics  with  crimea,,  would  considar 
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that  the  pioor  man*»  properly,,  little  as  it  is,  is 
as  precious  ta  bim^  as  b  the  weahhy  stack  i 
the  rich  man.  Il  were  well,  if  ieelii^  the 
force  of  this  principle,  the  aristocracy  would 
unite  with  us  in  the  c^use  in  whickfe  we  are 
embarked.  Property,  they  say ^  ifl«acre4.  h 
not  then  the  pfoperty  of  the  poor  man  as  sacied 
as  that  of  the  rich ;  and  ought  it  to  be  filched 
or  forced  from  him  witbout  bis  consent,  an; 
rnoie  than  that  of  the  rich  man  ?  Can  tbass 
who  do  not  respect  the  property  of  etbers, 
expect  others  to  respect  their  property  ?  We 
wish  to  exaU,  not  to  level.  We  wish  to  belter 
the  condition  ol'the  wretched;  to  equalize  una 
under  the  influence  of  law ;  but  to  give  to 
merit,;  indMstryy  talents^  patrknooy,  virtae, 
their  proper  weight  and  correspondent  dig- 
nity in  the  social  order..  Are  we  then  iing9* 
ivernable,  because  we  reject  piis-^veranieDt? 
Are  we  ungrateful,  because  we  diefead  our 
liber^  and  property  againsC  those  who  ou^l 
to  respect  them?  Are  we  rebels  in  aaaia- 
taining  our  violated  laws  against  those  wh» 
are  open  rebels  to  laws,  aM  who  sat  fbeia- 
selves  above  those  lawa  which  they  oug^  to 
have  venerated  >  I  know,  that  in  ail  ^cs  af 
the  world,  people  who  w9uld  not  be  oppressed 
have  been  reckoned  ungovenmble  by  mea 
who  are,  or  who  would  be  oppressors,  i 
know  that  the  enemies'  of  oppfesaiao  bare 
always  been  stigmatized  as  enemies  of  p- 
vemment.  I  luow  that  it  is  seditious  to 
blame  the  excesses  oi  power,  and  insoteot  to 
mention  the  insolence  of  those  who  abase 
power*'  I  know  that  it  is  sedtftio*  to  distio^ 
euish  between' publie  right  and  puilic  wroo^ 
betweea  gpvemmeot  and  tyranny.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  acknowledge  all  good  government 
to  be  irresistible  ;  but  the  oMfsfy  and.  the  abuse 
of  the  bat^  must  be  imsistibie  also.  I  know 
that  to  eomplain  of  tyraaay  isjac^enf  and  to 
thcow  it  aMr^btilhn^  but  they  who  oppress 
are  the  greatest  Mebek^  and  for  the  oppressed 
to  tuan  upon  theaa,  iabait  to  reni#  Rebellioo*- 
it  is  hut  to  do  a  just  and  nateni  action. 
Whoever  violates  the  laws  of  reason^  equity, 
and  natufte,  whatevea  station  or  name  be  may 
bear,  is  a  Meheif  subject  to  hnroannatty- 
mnts  and  rebellion.  Tyrants,  thoRme,  and 
oppressors,  are  the  highest  and  most  con- 
summate rebels  in  the  world^capital  traitors 
to  God  and  Man,  and  puoiymbJs  by  aU  the 
laws  of  God  and  Man.  Amid  all  the  absm^ 
dities  aaid  chimeias  of  paganiaaay  it  was  never 
believed  that  tyraoi^  was  wananted  by 
heaven.  It  was  never  believed  that  tke 
bloody  Caligula  was  the  vioeoepent  of  God, 
alnd  that  the  worst  of  men  had  a  eomoMssion 
from  heaven  to  oppress  the  huoaan  race.  It 
was  never  believed  that  murder,  rapine,  ^d 
mispade,  were  goveninaent;  and  that  lawless 
and  bloody  crowned  robbera,  were  govcp- 
Qora  divinely  appointed.  It  was  never  bc^ 
lieved  that  soaety  had  no  remedy  agM>^ 
devouring  luotand  theragpng  ssMrd,  which 
were  destroying  all  the  ends  of  society; 
and  evea  society  itael^    Such  indi^iUesto 
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God  and  man  were  never  broached  by  pagans; 
they  never  propagated  doctrines  which  would 
Ivave  turned  men  into  ideots,  destitute  of  re- 
flection and  feeling:  into  beasts  of  burthen 
and  beasts  of  sacrifice;   turned  heaven  into 
hell ;  human  society  into  a  chaos  of  blood  and 
carcases;  and  the  earth  into  a  place  of  tor- 
ments.   It  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  a 
Greek  or  a  Koman^  nor  into  any  heart  that 
felt  the  sentiments  of  virtue  and  humanity, 
that  it  was  uulawful  to  defend  nature;  a  crime 
to  ward  off  murder,  barbarity,  and  desolation; 
and  an  impiety  to  do  the  roost  godlike  action 
which  can  be  done  on  this  side  heaven,  that 
of  disarming  tyrants,  and  of  saving  our  country 
from  perishing.    Government  is  doubtless  a 
sacred  thing,  and  justly  claims  our  reverence 
and  duty;  out  when  government  is  general 
oppression ;  when  havoc,  spoil,  and  persecution 
prevail,  to  the  dest^ction  of  all  who  do  well ; 
when  law  and  justice  are  banished,  and  mili- 
tary despotism  trhimphs;  when  property  is 
attacked  and  seized  without  the  consent  of 
its  owner,  and  lives  are  wantonly  destroyed ! 
— IS  this  government  too  ?    If  it  be,  tell  me 
what  is  not  government  ?    I  do  not  think^  in 
aa  age  like  this,  that  the  people  of  this,  or 
any  country,  can  ever  be  so  sunk  or  deadened 
by  oppression,  but  that  repeated  provocation 
will  raise  a  spirit  amongst  them  capable  of 
accomplbhinf  the  greatest  projects.     Even 
the  most  professed  and  degraded  slaves,  the 
people  of  Turkey,   often  rouse  themselves, 
and  casting  their  proud  rider  to  the  earth, 
trample  him  to  death.    A  little  spark  often 
kindles  a   great  fiame,  and   a  flame   soon 
spreads  to   a   conflagration.     An    ignorant 
nation   roused    to  assert  its   liberties,   will 
be   mad  and  furious;   for  when  men   are 
used  like  beasts,  they  will  act  like  beasts! 
But    when   an  enlightened   people,   know- 
ing   their  rights,  are  reduced   to   a  state 
of^  degradation,  they  will  know  that  their 
condition  cannot  be  worse,  but,  by  their  own 
efforts^  their  condition  nmst  be  better.    An 
iniorant  people,  incited  by  repeated  injury  to 
snake  oft  the  load  of  injustice,  will  risk  un- 
seen evils  and  calamities — will  risk  even  a 
civil  war  to  be  revenged  on  their  oppressors. 
Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Romans  upon  the 
revolt  of  Sacrovir— they  even  exulted  in  it, 
and  in  haired  to  Tiberius,  wished  success  to 
the  public  enemy.   ,  Such  were  the  injured 
people  of  Spain,  who,  when  the  Romans 
came,  joyfuAy  received  them  as  their  deli- 
verers from  the  tyrannous  yoke  of  Carthage. 
But  an  enlightened  people  will  never  sully 
tbe  victories  of  patriotism  by  such  irregidar 
conduct     Revenge  will  never  be  adopted  as 
a  principle.     Peace  will  actuate  tbeir  qemear^. 
nour,  add  they  will  glory  in  awaiting  the  slow 
process  of  universal  information,  as  a  prelude 
tp  universal  emancipation,  rather  ^han  tarn^h 
the  career  of  liberty,  by  involving  their  country 
in  scenes  of  tenor,  wasta  and  depredation. 
Oppressed  nati^rf^  will,  ^t  a  proper  season,- 
depart  from  passive  principle ;  and  should  an 
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attempt  be  made  to  wrest  what  remains  of 
liberty  from  us,  I  trust  all  men  will  concur  to 
vindicate  their  violated  rights— for,  if  ther 
attempt  be  suffered  once,  it  will  be  often  re- 
peated. A  few  repetitions  create  a  hahitf 
and  habit  will  claim  prescription  and  right. 
For  governors  to  be  omnipotent,  the  race  of 
man  must  be  extinct;  and  no  argument  for 
destroying  anarchy  can  be  used,  but  what  is 
full  as  strong  for  the  overthrow  of  tyranny* 
It  is  difficiilt  to  restore  public  affairs,  wheA 
once  disconcerted,  to  tneir  former  steady 
principle — numbers  will  engage  in  the  cor-* 
ruption,  and  will  try  every  art  and  power  to 
support  it,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so^ 
until  nature,  which  is  always  uppermost  in 
man,  signs  their  tragical  doom  t 

"  Citizens; — T  repeat  my  former asscrtiour 
Go  on  as  you  hitherto  have  done,  in  the  cul- 
ture of  reason.  Disseminate  throushout  the 
whole  of  your  country,  that  knowlec^  which 
is  so  necessary  to  man's  happiness,  and  which 
you  have  yourselves  acquired.  Teach  your 
children  and  your  countrymen  the  sacred 
lessons  of  virtue,  which  are  the  foundations 
of  all  human  polity.  Teach  them  to  respect 
themselves,  and  to  love  their  country.  Teacb^ 
them  to  do  unto  all  men  as  they  would  thai 
they  should  do  unto  them,  and  their  love  shall 
not  be  confined  to  their  country,  but  shall  ex« 
tend  to  the  whole  human  race.  When  sucb 
a  revolution  of  sentiment  shall  have  dispersed 
the  mists  of  prejudice;  when  by  the  incessant 
thunderings  from  the  press,  the  meanest  cot- 
tager of  our  country  shall  be  enlightened,  and 
the  sun  of  reason  shall  shine  in  its  fullest  ine- 
ridianover  us;  then  the  commanding  voice 
of  the  whole  people  shall  recommpul  the  five 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentlemen  in  St. 
Stephen's  Chaf>el,  to  go  about  their  business.** 

'<  The  following  Resolutions  were  next  read, 
and  unanimously  approved  of,  amidst  the 
loudest  applauses. 

"  4.  Tnat  in  every  country  where  the  people 
have  no  share  in  their  government,  taxation 
is  tyranny* 

"  5.  That  therefore  a  government  is  tyran- 
nical or  free,  in  proportion  as  the  people  arcr 
equally,  or  unequally,  represented. 

'<  6.  Convinced  of  this  truth,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  meeting,  that  the  people  ought 
to  demand  as  a  rightt  ^^^  "^^  petition  as  a 
fofvour^  for  universal  representation. 

<<  7.  That  therefore  we  will  petition  the 
House  of  Commons  no  more  on  this  subject.*' 

[Read  from  **  An  Address  to  the  British  Na- 
tion,'' from  the  first  page  (page  2r  of  the 
pamphlet)  and  from  pag6  34  to  36.] 

'<  An  Address  to  the  British  Nation, 
"  Fiends  and  Countrymen ; — ^We  have 
heard  this  day  decided,  wiUi  the  exception  of 
only  one  dissentient  voice,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  never  again  be  petitionedhy 
us,  en  the  subject  of  parhamentary  reform. 

<<  We  owe  to  the  nation,  to  posterity,  even 
to  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  government 
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'iself  under  which  we  live^  an  exposition  of 
our  motives.  To  the  nation  we  owe  this  duty, 
because  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  will  ot 

TbE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  SHOULD  BE,  AT 

ALL  TIMES,  THE  SUPREME  LAW ;  and  that  if 
ihefew  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  mant/y 
however  obligatory  the  will  of  the  majority 
may  be  to  them  as  a  rule  of  action,  yet  opi- 
nion is  always  free  and  sacred,  the  right  of 
man  to  enjoy,  and  the  conscientious  duty  of 
man  to  diffuse.  Under  the  full  conviction  of 
this  principle,  we  feel  ourselves,  atjpresent^ 
the  minority,  because  we  are  the  first  to  agi- 
tate the  question,  and  to  repel  the  monstrous 
idea  of  petitioning  when  our  petitions  are  not 
receivea  by  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  But,  we 
are  numerous — we  are  many  thousands ;  and 
as  nothing  opens  the  eyes  of  men  so  much  as 
their  interests,  we  demand,  fellow-citizens^ 
nay,  we  are  entitled  to  it  from  our  numbers, 
that  you  lend  an  attentive  car  to  the  truths 
we  are  about  to  utter,  and  to  the  reclamations 
we  are  about  to  make  in  favour  of  oppressed 
Mumanity.'^ 

"Our  petition  was  received  with  the  utmost 
indignation  by  the  House  of  Commons; 
which  was  no  more  than  we  expected.  We 
knew  that  the  homely  truths  we  uttered,  would 
be  very  unwelcome  guests  in  that  house.  We 
never  expected  that  a  body  in  which  there 
were  so  many  placemen  and  pensioners,  would 
listen  to  the  palpable  facts  stated  in  that  peti- 
tion;  the  object  of  which  was  to  root  out  in- 
justice, and  to  curb  licentiousness  and  cor- 
ruption. Nevertheless,  as  we  were  called 
upon  by  our  countrymen  to  unite  with  them, 
we  thought  ourselves  bound  to  comply  with 
their  wishes.  And,  although  our  petition  was 
disdainfully  rejected,  because  not  couched  in 
language  sufficiently  polite  and  respectful  for 
the^w  hundred  andjifty-eight  gentlemen  who 
sH  at  the  House  of  Commons,  yet,  believe  us, 
FELLOW-CITIZENS,  WO  are  still  of  opinion,  that 
the  matter  it  contained,  was  not  only  just  and 
proper,  but  we  think,  that  even  the  language, 
which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  honeurable 
gentlemen,  was  much  too  polite  and  too  mode- 
rate for  us.  For,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
were  the  real  representatives  of  the  people,  we 
certainly  had  a  right  to  dictate,  and  not  to 
petition,  because  they  could  Be  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  as  the  organs  of  the  public 
will.  AncL  if  they  refused  to  obey  that  will, 
Aey  would  be  usurpers,  and  not  representa- 
tives. If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  what  have  we 
to  do  with  them  ?  If  they  are  not  our  repre- 
sentatives, we  cannot  be  their  constituents ; 
and  to  petition  those  who  are  not  our  cepre- 
sentatives  as  our  representatives,  would  be  a 
manifest  absurdity,  if  not  an  insult  and 
mockery  of  ourselvesi  However,  the  petition, 
wch  as  it  was,  being  termed  disrespectfid, 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  79,  there 
being  39  only  who  voted  for  its  being  received, 
and  108  who  vot^d  against  ft;   Sueb  impe- 
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nous  treatment  rather  gives  warning  than 
strikes  terror.    The  abuse  of  representation 
can  never  come  in  the  place  of  a  rule,  for  no 
legal  power  can  be  derived  from  iiyuiy  or  in- 
justice.   On  this  ground  alone,  therefore,  we 
are  justified  in  preserving  a  sullen  silence  in 
respect  to  the  House  of  Commons.    For,  if 
grievances,  abuses,  cohiplaints,  and  troth,  are 
to  be  discarded  from  that  House,  because  not 
dressed  in  a  gentlemarirlike  language,  how  are 
we,  plain  mechanics,  ever  to  obtain  redress, 
who  are  not  gentlemen,  and  who  are,  conse- 
quently, ignorant  of  those  polite  and  courtlj 
expressions  which  are  necessary  to  gsun  a 
hearing  in  that  House.    We  are  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  displaying  truth  by  halves,  and,  as 
we  love  plain  desuing  ourselves,  we  detest 
hypocrisy  m  others,  and  pity  those  who  would 
wish  us  to  follow  their  example.    We  said  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  are  wronged  and 
ag^ieved — will  you  right  us,  and  redress  our 
grievances,  or  will  you  not  ?  If  you  will,  we 
shall  be  satisfied ;  if  you  will  not,  we  shall 
seek  redress  some  other  way.    This  is  the 
sole  Question  with  us,  and  we  put  it,  as  we 
thougnt,  in  a  most  becoming  style  to  the 
House  of  Commons.    But,  our  petition  htnz 
scouted,  we  shall  trouble  them  no  more  with 
our  coarse  and  unmannerly  language.    It  wfll 
be  our  duty  to  proceed,  as  we  have  uniformly 
done   hitherto,   in  enlightening  the  pubhc 
mind;   and.  when  a  complete  revolution  of 
sentiment  shall  take  place  (as  will  shortly  be 
the  case)  in  our  country,  we  shall  open  our 
mouths,  in  that  key  we  think  most  agreeable 
to  ourselves ;  and  our  voice,  together  with 
that  of  our  disfranchised  countrymen,  will 
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"Yes,  countrymen,  we  demand  equality 
of  rights,  in  which  is  included  equality  of  re- 
presentation, without  which  terror  is  law,  and 
the  obligations  of  justice  are  weakened;  be- 
cause, unsanctioned  by  the  sacred  voice  of 
the  people.  We  are  not  spedring  of  that 
vbionary  equality  of  property,  the  practical 
assertion  of^  which  would  desolate  the  worid, 
and  replunge  it  into  the  darkest  and  wildest 
barbansm ;  but  that  equaUty  we  claim,  is  to 
make  the  slave  a  man,  the  man  a  citizen,  and 
the  citizen  an  integral  part  of  the  state;  to 
make  him  a  joint  sovereign,  and  not  a  sub* 
ject;  to  oblige  law,  which  ought  to  be  an 
emanation  from  the  general  will,  to  shed  its 
influence,  without  distinction,  over  the  heads 
of  all,  and  to  restrain  or  strike  die  wealthy 
plunderer  equally  with  the  more  homely  ot- 
fender.  We  wish  to  give  rights  to  him  who 
has  none,  and  a  country  to  nim  who  wants 
one.  We  wish  to  upset  the  idol  of  injustice, 
which  has  poured  forth,  from  its  exalted 
throne,  a  deluge  of  sorrow,  and  flooded  die 
worid  with  the  tears  and  the  blood  of  its  in- 
habitants. We  desire  to  see  wisdom  demaDO- 
ing  of  miserable  millions  their  wants,  and 
humeuu^  at  hand  to  supply  them.  Wede^ 
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sire  to  see  the  sanctuary  of  virtue  erected,  and 
the  standard  of  liberty  planted  in  our  land, 
around  which  the  people  may  rally  as  to  an 
holy  of  holies.  In  short,  we  desire  to  see  the 
altar  of  equality  blazing  in  Britain,  whose 
streams  of  fire,  whilst  they  shall  shock,  con- 
vulse, and  tear  down  the  rotten  pillars  of  pre> 
judices;  whilst  they  shall  consume  tyrants, 
and  terrify  public  aelinquents,  shall  pierce 
into  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people,  ana  con- 
firm the  wide  empire  of  roorsus  on  the  wreck 
of  superstition  and  vice.  Such  is  our  equality, 
and  such  is  the  equality  which  we  proudly 
gratulate  our  countrymen,  will  shortly  be 
established  in  Britain,  ana  which  we  invite 
jou,  FEOFtE  OF  SCOTLAND,  to  partake  of.— The 
banks  of  the  Forth,  the  fields  of  Bannockburn 
and  CuUoden,  and  that  tribunal  of  Edinburgh, 
vhich  has  disgraced  your  capital,  shall  yet  bear 
testimony  to  the  cause  for  which  Fletcher 
wrote,  and  Wallace  bled." 

(Two  envelopes,  in  each  of  which  was  inclosed 

a  copy  or  the  proceeding  of  the  public 

meeting,  held  at  Sheffield,  on  the  7th  of 

April,  17  §4,  were  read ;  one  addressed  ^*  To 

Mr.  Vaughan,  esq.  counsellor  at  law,''  the 

other  «'  To  the  honourable  Charles  Fox."] 

WUUam  BroomJiead  cross-examined  by  Mr. 

Gibbs. 

You  said,  about  the  time  these  pikes  were 

talked  about,  there  had  been  a  mischievous 

band-bill  circulated,  for  the  purpose,  as  you 

suppose;  of  exciting  the  neople  aeainst  the 

society ;  can  you  tell  me  wnat  was  the  general 

substance  of  it? — I  had  one  in  my  hand,  but 

cannot  speak  to  every  thing  it  contained. 

But  what  was  the  general  substance  of  it  > 
-«It  was  a  call  to  the  people  to  arm  against 
foreign  and  internal  enemies,  and  the  reply 
which  was  made  to  it  was  couched  in  the  same 
iaimiage. 

Ibat  was  the  first  thing  that  was  published; 
at  what  time  was  it  published  ?  before  or  after 
this  meeting  that  you  speak  of  ?~I  do  not 
recollect  the  exact  time,  but  I  read  them 
both,  and  should  have  been  happy  if  I  had 
had  them  both  here. 

But  you  say  the  object  of  it  was  to  provoke 
the  people? — It  was  given  out,  by  various 
people  in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  we  can  never 
do  any  thine  against  these  people,  against 
the  society,  tul  we  ourselves  cause  a  riot. 

Tkae  people  meant  the  society  P^Yes ;  and 
I  saw  myself  several  persons  ride  up -and 
down,  round  the  market- place,  full  gallop,  to 
ride  over  people,  when,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  only  boys. 

The  cry  was,  they  could  never  do  any  thing 
with  you ;  unless  they  caused  a  riot  asainst 
you,  they  could  ngake  nothing  of  it  ?— It  has 
been  said  so,  but  1  cannot  recollect  who  said 
it ;  but  this  wicked  hand-bill  appearing^  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  law,  or  tne  magistrate, 
— ^I  read  it;  and,  if  I  had  been  aware  of  this,  I 
would  have  brought  it;— this  was  the  cause 
of  aBj  thing  being  spoken  concerning  arms. 


Among  aU  the  conversation  you  have  ever 
heard  upon  the  sulyect  of  these  pikes,  were 
they  intended  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
attack  upon  any  power  in  this  country,  or  only 
for  defending  yourselves,  if  you  should  be  at- 
tacked?— I  never  understood  them  in  any 
other  light,  and  what  was  said  about  them 
was  in  answer  to  this  wicked  hand-bill.  There 
was  neither  Mr.  Wilkinson's  name,  nor  Mr. 
Althorp's,  nor  any  gentleman's  name  in  the 
town  to  it. 

Whether  you  ever  collected,  from  those 
who  talked  of  pikes,  or  ever  produced  any, 
that  they  meant  to  make  any  attack  upox^ 
any  of  the  powers  in  this  country,  or  only  to 
defend  themselves,  if  they  were  illegally  at- 
tacked  ?— This  was  the  very  truth  ;  to  oppose 
illeg^  force,  and  direct  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  made  upon  us,  as  was  done  at  Man- 
chester and  at  Birmingham. 

Then  they  were  meant  only  to  be  used  oh 
the  defensive? — ^Mr.  Gale  had  this  hand-bill 
in  his  hand,  when  he  first  mentioned  the 
pikes  at  this  meeting,  or  in  his  pocket;  and 
there  were  several  resolves  printed  in  his 
paper  the  week  following,  and  direct  answerjS 
thereto,  mentioning  something  upon  tKe 
matter.  I  would  have  brought  them  both 
with  me,  if  I  had  been  apprehensive  of  this. 

Had  any  of  the  people  in  this  society  to 
which  you  belonged,  any  idea  of  making  any 
attack  upon  either  the  King,  or  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  nad  they  any  idea  of  altering  the  go- 
vernment in  that  respect  ?— I  think  they  ought 
to  be  sent  to  Bedlam,  if  they  had. 

Had  you,  as  one  of  that  society,  any  such 
intention  yourself  ?— Just  the  same  as  flyii\g 
to  the  sun. 

But  to  speak  plain ;  by  that  you  mean,  I 
suppose,  that  you  never  had  any  such  thought 
in  your  mind  ? — ^No';  never. 

What  was  it  that  you  wished  to  produce  by 
these  meetings  of  yours  ?— To  enlighten  the 
people ;  to  show  the  pepple  the  reason^  the 
ground  of  all  their  comnlaints  and  sufferings ; 
when  a  man  works  hard  for  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hours  of  the  day,  the  week  through,  an4 
is  not  able  to  maintain  his  family ;  that  is 
what  I  understood  of  it ;  to  show  the  people 
the  ground  of  this;  why  they  were  not  able. 

Was  not  the  object  of  your  meetinz  a  par- 
liamentary reform  ?■— Yes,  it  was  ;j^an<ras  such 
we  corresponded  with  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  as  well  as  the  Consti- 
tutional Society. 

Who  were  the  members  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People  ? — ^There  were  several  communicar 
tions,  I  know,  received  from  that  society. 

Mr.  Stuart,  I  believe  was  the  secretary  ?^- 
Yes. 

Should  you  have  continued  a  member  of 
this  society,  if  you  had  thoughithat  they  had 
any  intent  of  shaking  either  the  kinc,  or  the 
lords,  or  of  displacing  the  king  from  his 
throne  ? — ^No. 

You  would  not  ?— No. 

Should  you  not  have  abhorred  such  an 
idea  ?— Yes,  yes. 
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Have  you  any  reason,  from  any  thing  that 
«ver  passed  in  the  society,  to  believe  there 
was  a  single  member  of  It  who  entertained 
^uch  a  notion  P — No ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a  wicked  man  amongst  them. 

The  object  of  your  meeting,  you  say,  was  to 
state  to  the  people  the  grounds  of  certain  evils 
which  you  thought  to  eiist ;  and  wished  to 
bring  about  a  parliament^  reform-^W*is 
that  a  parliamentary  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons? — In  the  House  of  Commons. 

You  meant  that  the  king  and  the  lords 
should  remain  as  they  were ;  but  that  there 
should  be  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
~Yfis. 

Did  you  believe,  and  was  that  the  ground 
upon  which  you  acted,  that  by  producing  such 
reform  as  you  wished  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  those  evils  would  be  remedied  ? — 
That  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  Commons, 
might  themselves,  with  the  concurrence  of 
4he  nation,  remedy  these  evils.  As  to  refor- 
ming, as  to  the  expenditure,  and  other  mat- 
ters, we  had  not  the  vanity  to  think  of  such  a 
thing. 

Then  do  I  understand  you  right,  when  I 
«uppose  this  to  have  been  your  principle — 
that  you  tliought  the  King,  and  the  lords,  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  reformed,  would 
redress  all  your  grievances  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  your  object  to  attain  this  end  peace- 
^bly  ?— There  is  no  one  doubts  it  in  Sheffield, 
that  will  speak  honestly. 

I  speak  of  your  own  particular  object — 
Your  object  was  to  attain  it  peaceably  ? — It 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think  it  was  the 
objebt  of  any  other  man  in  the  society,  to  use 
^ny  but  peaceable  means  to  obtain  it  ?— Not 
to  my  knowledge— what  persons  might  do, 
had  any  thing  happenedf,  as  a  convention 
being  called,  we  cannot  tell  for  their  wicked- 
ness. 

Mr,  Gi6^«.— Repeat  that  answer. — Had 
there  been  a  convention,  those  societies  that 
sent  them,  I  suppose,  would  have  put  confi- 
xlence  in  them,  and  in  their  consultations, 
supposing  them  to  be  competent  to  devise 
jand  direct  the  means  to  the  end  for  a  parliar 
mentary  reform— I  understand  it  in  that  light. 

When  that  meeting  was  had,  to  be  sure  no 
man  can  answer  for  the  acts  of  those  who 
^ould  compose  it-»certainly  not ;  but  had 
you  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  those  whom 
you  should  send  to  that  meeting  would  act 
otherwise  than  peaceably  ?  would  you  have  sent 
^ny  who  you  did  not  think  would  have  acted 
peaceably? — ^No;  those  would  have  acted 
pea(;eably  that  we  should  have  sent;  we 
should  hav«  sent  none  else  but  such. 

And  YOU  have  no  reason  to  think  that  others 
would  have  acted  otherwise  than  peaceably  ? 
*— No;  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so  what- 
^er. 

When  national  representaUon  was  talked 
of  by  Mr.  Yorke  at  this  meeting,  by  national 
r^fxes^ntAtiou,  w»s^t  opt  m^aot  the  represent- 
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tation  of  the  people  of  England  in  the  House 
pf  Commons  ?-^I  always  understood  it  so  for 
my  part. 

William    Broomhead,   re-examined  by  Mr. 
Garrow, 

I  could  wish  to  ascertain  whether  I  have 
taken  you  correctly;  you  meant,  and  as  far 
as  you  understand,  your  society  meant  to  pro- 
duce a  reform  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  Commons  House  of  parliament 
by  peaceable  means  ? — Yes. 

But  you  apprehended,  that  when  you  should 
depute  your  delegates  to  a  convention,  that 
you  trusted  to  that  convention,  and  that  what 
might  then  be  done  you  could  not  answer  for, 
not  being  able  to  answer  for  the  wickedness 
of  individuals — Did  I  take  you  correctly?— 
Yes. 

For  the  purnose  of  obtaining  this  desirable 
object  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  you  say  you 
corresponded  not  only  with  the  Constitutional 
Society,  but  with  other  societies ;  and  axnong 
them,  you  have  named  a  society  called,  a  so- 
ciety of  the.  Friends  of  the  People  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  answer  which  that  society 
returned  to  your's  as  earlv  as  the  2^  of 
May  ? — I  do  not  now  recollect  the  answer. 

Perhaps  1  may  assist  your  memory,  by  r^ 
minding  you  of  the  reply  of  your  secretary  to 
that  societv.^ — Perhaps  it  might  not  be  me. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ash- 
ton  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  ever  act  as  se<;retary  to  your  so- 
ciety ? — Yes. 

You  have  said  that  your  object,  and,  as  far 
as  you  know,  theobject  of  your  society,  was,  to 
obtain  a  reform  by  peaceable  means,  and  by 
enlightening  the  public — I  ask  you,  if  you  do 
not  Know,  that  upon  the  society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People  returning  some  answer  to  your 
society,  that  your  society  wrote,  by  means  of 
Ashton,  your  secretary,  disclaiming  any  far- 
ther communication  with  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  as  unfit  for  your  pur- 
pose ? — ^That  he  might  do— this  I  cannot  say; 
out  I  do  not  know  of  a  certainty  that  he  did; 
because  great  part  of  the  time  when  he  was 
secretary,  I  had  no  concern  with  the  society. 

Was  the  measure  of  discarding  this  society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  as  unfit  for  your 
purposes,  discussed  in  your  committees  ?— I 
do  not  recollect  its  being  discussed  in  a  com- 
mittee. 

Was  it  discussed  in  any  meeting  of  the  di- 
visions ?— Not  in  those  meetings  of  the  divi- 
sions I  have  been  speaking  of. 

Was  it  in  any  meetings?—^  Yes,  it  may  have 
been — I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was. 

That  answer  won't  suit  me — I  ask,  whether 
in  any  meetings  of  your  society,  the  propriety 
of  having  nothing  farther  to  do  with  this  so- 
ciety, the  Friends  of  the  People,  because  they 
would  not  go  the  lengths  that  made  them  fit 
for  your  communication,  was  ever  discussed? 
— ^Thal  was  discussed. 
W^s  the  rpsult  of  that  discussion  communi- 
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cated  to  your  associated  society,  the  Constitu- 
tional Society,  that  this  society,  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  whatever  they  professed  to  do, 
were  notfit  persons  for  your  havins  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  them  ?— f  do  not  Know  that 
such  a  letter  was  communicated,  nor  such  a 
letter  received. 

I  do  not  ask  you,  whether  you  know  that 
such  a  letter  was  received,  or  whether  you 
know  that  such  a  letter  was  sent ;  but  I  ask 
you,  if  the  result  of  your  deliberation  was 
not,  that  they  were  unfit  for  your  society, 
that  the  Constitutional  Society  might  be  so 
informed  ? — Nay,  I  am  not  certain  that  it  was 
the  result  of  the  determination  of  that  meet- 
ing; I  rather  think  that  it  was  determined  af- 
terwards, if  it  was  determined  at  all. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Yorke  took 
any  part  in  that  discussion  ? — ^No,  he  was  not 
there  then. 

Who  were  the  parties? — Several  persons 
spoke,  among  whom  I  was  one. 

Have  you  read  the  declarations  published 
by  that  society,  called  the  Friends  of  the 
People :  doubtless  you  have,  for  your  informa- 
tion; or  if  you  have  notr^  them  yourself, 
have  they  been  read  in  your  society? — I 
might  have  read  them —  I  will  not  say — I  be- 
lieve I  might. 

Do  you  not  know  that  in  language,  to 
which  to  be  sure  I  can  do  no  justice,  the> 
declared  their  firm  intention,  by  all  constitu- 
tional and  proper  means,  to  produce  that  very 
thing  which  you  state  to  have  been  your  oll- 
ject,  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
ComiDons  House  of  parliament  ? — Great  num- 
bers of  people  did  not  believe  them — they  did 
not  believe  them  to  be  honest. 

However,  they  had  made  those  professions  ? 
— ^Ycs ;  there  was  something  of  that. 

But  that  you  did  not  quite  believe.  Was 
this,  think  you,  as  early  as  the  96th  of  May, 
1792,  tliat  you  disclaimed  these  Friends  of  the 
People  ? — it  may,  I  do  not  recollect  the  time 
exactly ;  I  think  it  might  be  about  that  time. 

And  that  was  long  before  Mr.  Yorke  came 
amons  you  upon  his  last  mission  ? — It  was. 

Ana  of  course  long  before  all  these  discus- 
sions. Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  a  little  more 
distinctly  what  this  mischievous  hand-bill  was 
that  excited  you  to  arms — I  believe  it  was 
calling  upon  people  to  associate,  and  to  arm 
against  foreign  invaders  and  domestic  ene- 
mies ? — ^Yes ;  but  not  with  any  magistrate's 
name  to  it. 

But  the  object  was  calling  upon  the  people 
of  Sheffield  to  arm  against  foreign  invaders 
and  domestic  enemies? —  Yes;  and  that 
meeting,  when  arms  were  spoken  of^  it  was 
determmed,  in  several  resolutions,  to  get  those 
anna  for  the  same  purpose,  in  reply  to  that. 

Let  us  see  that  we  quite  understand  one 
another.  Did  you  adopt  that  hand-bill,  and 
arm  in  consequence  of  it,  or  were  you  alarmed 
at  its  being  prodigiously  unconstitutional,  and 
arm  against  it  ?— I  never  did. 

But  the  society  ?— Some  few  might 


Was  that  to  arm  against  the  invasion  of 
foreign  enemies,  or  protect  yourselves  against 
attack  from  domestic  enemies  ?-^It  was 
eouched  in  words,  whifeh  were  taken  and  pQt 
into  resolves,  and  advertised  in  Gale's  paper 
the  next  week. 

Your  society,  after  this  hand-bill,  calling 
upon  people  to  arm  against  forei8;n  invaders 
and  domestic  enetnies,  took  that  nand-bill  f» 
theif  text,  comftienting  upon  it,  adopting 
their  resolution,  and  arming  themselves?— 
Yes,  against  foreign  invaders  and  domestk 
enemies. 

Your  reason  for  doing  this  was,  that  you 
were  afraid  of  illegal  force  being  used  against 
you,  as  had  been  done  at  Manchester  and  at 
Birmingham.  Did  you  apply  to  any  magis- 
trate for  protection  ?— It  was  needless  till  the 
injury  was  done. 

Give  me  the  facts  first,  and  the  comment 
afterwards.  Did  you  apply  to  any  magistrate 
informing  him,  that  you,  who  were  peaceable 
persons,  had  been  threatened  with  attacks, 
and  wanted  the  protection  of  the  civil  power? 
— No ;  why  should  we  till  we  were  attacked  ? 

I  am  not  capable  of  arguing  with  you;  I 
say  that  unaffectedly.  Did  Vou  apply  to  any 
magistrate,  informing  him,  that  any  peaceable 
persons  had  been  threatened  with  attacks, 
and  wanted  the  protection  of  the  civil  power? 
—No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

But,  on  the  cohtrary,  you  published  resolu- 
tions for  arming  ?— To  that  purpose,  couched 
in  their  words. 

You  had  no  intention  at  all  of  altering  the 
government,  but  of  applying  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  redress  the  grievances,  under 
which  the  people  suffered  ? — ^I  always  under- 
stood it  in  that  light. 

How  early  was  it  that  you  came  to  resolu- 
tions in  your  society  to  petition  the  Houte  of 
Commons  no  more;  for  that  these  558 
persons  were  too  fine  gentlemen  for  you;  and 
you  were  not  used  to  the  cuurtly  language  that 
would  suit  their  ears? — These  were  drawn  up 
by  Gale  and  Yorke,  and  therefore  they  were 
winked  at  out  of  complaisance  to  them. 

And  you,  who  were  too  rough  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  courtly  enough  to 
pass  these  resolutions  which  were  proposed 
by  Yorke  and  Gale,  two  of  the  active  mehi- 
bers  of  the  society— You  say  the  society 
winked  at  them  ?— I  suppose  thev  did,  know- 
ing them  to  be  of  superior  knowledge. 

However,  pass  them  you  did?— Yes,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  of  superior  knowledge  to 
ourselves. 

The  next  step  was  to  form  a  convention, 
and  by  the  delegates  to  procure  a  full,  fair,  and 
equal  representation  by  means  of  the  conven- 
tion ?^There  was  then  at  that  very  time  ^ 
petition  to  the  king. 

About  the  slavfe-trade  ?— Yes,  and  about  a 
reform  too. 

Whether  this  was  a  part  of  these  resolu- 
tions which  passed  upon  the  subject  of  arming 
— <<  That  the  laaiding  of  Hessian  troops  m 
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this  country,  a  ferocious  and  unprincipled 
horde  of  butchers^  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, has  a  suspicious  and  alarming  appear- 
ance, is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  deserving  of  the  marked  indignation 
of  every  Endishman'^ — ^Was  tiiat  one  of  the 
resolutions  £at  vou  passed  at  the  time  of 
adopting  the  resolution  about  the  hand*bili  ?— 
That  was  passed  when  the  lecture  was  read. 

Was  that  long  after  the  hand«bill  ?— No ; 
long  before. 

**  That  it  is  hish  time  to  be  upon  our  guard, 
since  these  armed  monsters  may  in  a  moment 
be  let  loose  upon  us,  and  particularly  as  the 
erection  of  barracks  throughout  the  kingdom 
may  only  have  been  an  introductory  measure 
to  the  filling  them  with  foreign  mercenaries'' 
—Was  that  one  of  the  resolutions  you  passed 
long  before  the  hand-bill } — Sometime  before ; 
I  do  not  know  exactiy  how  long. 

Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  as  you  were  to  arm 
at  Sheffield,  very  properly  as  I  agree  with  you, 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  attacks  upon  you, 
whether  you  communicated  to  any  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  sort  of  instruments 
with  which  you  meant  to  arm  yourselves, 
and  your  plan  of  arming  ?— I  never  did;  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  body  else  did 
or  no. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  do  not  now 
know  tiiat  your  society  communicated  plans  for 
arming,  the  mode  of  procuring  the  instru- 
ments, and  the  models  of  the  weapons? — ^I 
never  knew  a  syllable  of  that  till  I  was  in- 
formed of  it  before  the  privy  council. 

Then  if  Davison,  in  the  name  of  the  society, 
sent  any  such  letter  to  Londoui  you  were  not 
in  that  secret  ?— I  was  not. 

You  know  Davison  very  well?— Yes,  I 
knew  him  some  littie  time. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  society  ? — ^Yes,  I 
suppose  he  was. 

You  have  told  me,  there  was  no  man  at 
Sheffield  mad  enough  to  think  of  altering  the 

government  by  force  at  all— Do  you  include 
avison  in  the  number? — ^Well,  but  at  the 
same  time,  there  may  be  wicked  men  among 
all  bodies. 

Doubtless  there  may — Do  you  include 
Davison  in  the  number  of  those  who  you  say 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Sheffield,  with  any  bad 
intention  against  his  majestv,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ? — I  will  say  this,  he  did 
it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  society,  and 
that  he  did  it  without  my  knowledge. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.— I 
have  not  a  doubt  of  that  bemg  proved ;  but 
how  can  I  speak  to  it  when  I  did  not  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — While  we  wait  for 
the  next  witness,  we  will  read  that  part  of  tiie 
paper  called  the  "  Fast  Day,  as  observed  at 
Sheffield,''  wliich  relates  to  the  landing  the 
Hessian  troops— This  was  m  the  year  1794. 

Jhit  folUming  Extracts   were   read  from  a 
printed  Famphletp^  iniUukd, 
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«  FAST  DAY,  as  observed  ai  SHEFHELD. 

^^  il  Serious  Lecture,  ie/toer^o^  Sheffield, 
Feh.  88tA,  1794,  being  the  Day  appointed 
for  a  Genera^l  Fast:  to  which  arc  added ^ 
Hymn,  and  Resolutions. 

[From  the  beginning  to  page  3.3 

"  FAST  DAY. 

'*  A  Royal  Proclamation  having  been  issued, 
commanding  February  the  ^Qtk,  1794,  to  5c 
observed  as  a  General  Fast,  the  Friends  of 
Peace  and  Reform,  in  SheffiM^  determined 
to  honour  the  Day  in  the  most  distinguished 
Manner.  Accordingly  the  THOUSANDS 
if  that  Town  assembled  upon  a  spacious  plain 
near  West-street,  Bacl^lds,  where  the  Meet' 
ing  was  opened  with  Prayer  ;  tfier  which  c 
Serious  Lecture,  suitable  to  the  Occasion, 
was  read  with  great  Energy  to  the  immense 
Concourse  of  People^  who  listened  in  the  mod 
attentive  ^lence,  A  Hymn,  prepared  for 
this  Solemtuty,  was  then  sung  in  full  Chorus 
Iw  the  whole  Assembly.  Immediately  after, 
William  Camaoe  being  called  to  the  Chair^ 
the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed,  and  the  Meeting  dissolved  in  that 
orderly  and  peaceable  Manner^  which  so  emi' 
nently  distinguishes  the  patriotic  Inhabitants 
of  Sheffield. 

"  A  Serious  Lecture. 

<<  In  every  age  of  the  world,  the  cause  of 
truth  has  always  met  with  its  opposers,  when- 
ever it  chanced  to  clash  with  the  interests  of 
a  venal  tribe  of  Kings,  Courtiers,  Priests^  and 
their  accomplices.  By  readine  over  the  16th 
chapter  of  1  Kings,  we  find  that  this  was  the 
case ;  yet  the  Almighty  was  pleased  by  an  act 
of  Omnipotent  Power,  to  overturn  the  malice 
and  wicked  intentions  of  that  infamous  tyrant 
Ahab,  and  the  Satellites  who  surrounded  him : 
for,  in  the  presence  ^of  them  all  (though  it 
maide  against  them)  Truth  shone  forth  with 
redoubled  splendour,  and  the  very  judgment 
which  Elijah  would  probably  have  met  with, 
had  not  God  been  for  him,  fell  on  those  abo- 
minable Deceivers  of  Mankind.  I  refer  you 
to  the  chapter  itself^  and  without  further  ii>- 
troduction,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
events  of  that  period,  as  it  must  be  obvious, 
to  every  ingenuous  mind,  that  there  is  a  great 
similanty  betwixt  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of 
that  day,  and  those  of  the  present:  therefore 
it  may  be  needflil  to  observe, 

**  First,  Baal's  priests  could  not  possibly 
succeed,  because  be  to  whom  they  prayed 
could  not  help  them.  Baal,  being  a  name 
given  to  an  Heathen  God,  who  had  no  ^istr 
ence  except  in  the  imagination  of  his  devotees. 
And  3dly,  They  had  a  bad  cause  in  hand, 
therefore,  were  not  likely  to  prevail ;  no  mo- 
tives to  induce  them  but  pride;  no  appetites 
to  serve,  but  what  were  sensual  and  devilish^ 
so  that  if  they  had  offered  sacrifice  to  the  true 
God;  id  a  baa  cause,  they  would  not  have  ob- 
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tained  their  end— for '  the  ears  of  the  Lord  are 

*  not  open  to  the  ones  of  the  foolish,  but  unto 

*  the  wise/ 

<<  It  is  in  this  point  of  li^ht,  I  vie%  with 
concern,  a  combination  of  Kings  apparently 
leagued  against  the  cause  of  Freedom ;  a  com- 
bination which  I  believe  to  be  odious  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  although  for  its  support  we 
are  commanded  a  second  time  from  the 
Throne,  not  of  God,  to  fast  and  pray  for  the 
success  of  oiir  arms  over  our  brethren,  who 
are  struggling  for  every  thine  that  is  dear  to 
Man,  and  which  b  the  wiU  of  God  he  should 
be  poss^sed  of— Liberty,  civil,  political,  and 
rtUgicut,    Life  without  them  is  a  burden/' 

[Page  11,  Resolutions,  &c.] 

<«  RESOLUTIONS. 
**  Resolved  unanimously, 

« 1.  That  War,  the  wretched  artifice  of 
Courts,  is  a  System  of  Rapine  and  Blood, 
unworthy  of  rational  beings,  and  utterly  re- 
pughant  to  the  mild  and  benevolent  principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion. 

**  8.  That  if  the  present  war,  be  a  war  of 
Combined  Kings  against  the  people  of  France, 
to  overthrow  that  Liberty  which  they  are 
struggling  to  establish,  it  is,  in  our  opimon,  a 
war  of  the  most  diabolical  kind. 

'<  3.  That  when  public  Fasts  and  Humiliar 
lions  are  ordered  with  the  same  breath,  which 
commands  the  shedding  of  oceans  of  Human 
Blood — however  they  may  answer  the  pur- 
]M>ses  of  State  Policy— they  are  solemn  pros- 
titutions of  Religion. 

*^  4.  That  the  landing  of  Hessian  troops  in 
this  country  (a  ferocious  and  unprincipled 
horde  of  Butchers)  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  a  suspicious  and  alarming  appear- 
ance, is  contrar]^  to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  deserving  of  the  marked  indignation 
of  every  Englishman. 

'<  5.  That  it  b  lugh  time  to  be  upon  our 
Guard,  since  these  armed  monsters  may  in  a 
moment  be  let  loose  upon  us ;  particulu-ly,  as 
the  erecUon  of  barracks  throughout  the  king- 
dom may  only  have  been  an  introductory 
measure  to  the  filling  them  with  Foreign 
Mercenaries. 

"  6.  That  the  high  and  fi-ee-born  minds  of 
Britons,  revolt  at  the  idea  of  such  a  Slavish 
System,  and  cannot  be  so  far  broken,  as  to 
kiss  the  hand  which  would  chain  them  to  its 
will. 

«*  7.  That  Peace  and  Dber^  are  the  ofi"- 
spring  of  Heaven,  and  that  Life  without  them 
is  a  burden. 

«  8.  Tliat  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  are 
due  to  Earl  Stanhope,  for  his  Motion  and 
spirited  Speech  for  acknowledging  the  French 
Republic,  and  restoring  Peace  to  our  dis- 
tressed country :  for  his  Motions  and  able 
Speech  inbehdf  of  the  persecuted  and  suffer- 
ios  patriots,  Messrs.  Muir,  Pakner,  Skirving, 
and  Margarot^  in  which  be  nobly  stood  alone; 


and  also  for  the  whole  of  his  truly  animated 
and  benevolent  exertions  in  support  of  the  in- 
jured RigfUi  of  the  People, 

^  9.  1  he  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  also 
due  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  his  nervous  and  elol- 
quent  Speeches  in  the  cause  of  injured  Patrio- 
tism, and  in  support  of  the  Constitution;  and 
also  to  everv  other  Member  of  Parliament 
who  has  nobly  stood  forward  at  this  important 
crisis,  in  support  of  the  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties of  Englishmen. 

<'  10.  That  if  any  thine  had  been  necessary 
to  have  convinced  us  of  Sie  total  inefficacy  of 
argument  a^inst  a  Ministerial  Majority,  the 
decisions  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  Par* 
liament,  would  have  fully  confirmed  our  opi- 
nion. 

^  11.  That  therefore  the  People  have  no 
remedy  for  their  grievances,  but  a  REFORM 
IN  PARLLIMI^T— a  measure  which  we 
determine  never  to  relinquish,  thoueh  we 
follow  our  Brethren  in  the  same  Giorioiis 
Cause  to  Botany  Bay, 

«  W.  CAMAGE,  Chairman." 


"LONDON  CORRESPONDING 
SOCIETY. 

'<  UNITED  FOE  A  REFORM  in  PARLIA^ 
MENT. 

«'  Committee  Room,  March  90, 1794. 

"  RESOLVED,  That  the  Society  approve 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Serbus  Lec- 
ture delivered  to  the  CONSTmmONAL 
SOCIETY  at  SHEFFIELD,  on  the  «8th  of 
last  month— and  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
the  penisal  of  all  who  think  CIVIL  and  RE* 
LIGIOUS  LIBERTY  a  Blessing. 

'<  Resolved,  That  the  Commanding  a  Gene» 
ral  Pati,  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  Di- 
vine Father  of  Mercy  and  Peace  to  support 
and  prosper  us  in  the  horrid  act  of  deliberately 
destroying  our  fellow-creatures,  is  repugnant 
to  the  true  spirit  and  principles  of  Christi- 
anity, where  we  are  commanded-  to  pray  for 
our  enemies,  &c.  And  further  considering, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  PEOPLE  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  present  WAR, 
either  as  to  its  justice  or  necessity  (every  en- 
deavour being  used  to  keep  them  ienorant  of 
the  real  principles  and  design  for  which  it  was 
commenced)  to  approach  and  to  supplicate  the 
Ohhiscient  Power,  under  such  circumstail* 
ces,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  must  indeed  be 
dreadfiil,  since  knowledge  and  conviction  are 
wanting.-^The  worse  than  hypocritical  hearts 
of  those  who  are  the  Authors  of  such  a  mea- 
sure—although they  at  present  impose  upon 
the  ignorant  and  credukms.  by  such  detest- 
able, such  pretended  show  of  devotion^-caimol- 
escape  the  chastisement  of  that  Power,  whom 
they  thus  insult,  and  from  whose  judgment 
there  is  no  appeal. 

«  T.  Hakdy,  secretary.** 

f  •     ' 
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«  SOCIETY  FOR  CONSTITtJTIONAL  IN- 
FORMATION. 

«  March  2Ut,  1794. 
^  RESOLVED,  That  the  Secretary  of  this 
Society  be  directed  to  write  Uk  the  FRIENDS 
OF  PEACE  AND  REFORM,  AT  SHEF- 
FIELD ;  and  to  assure  tfiem,  that  this  Society 
views  with  pleasure,  their  steady  exertions  to 
obtain  a  fair  Representation  of  the  PEOPLE 
of  GriBat-Britaia  in  Parliament;  and  the  pro- 
per methods  which  they  have  taken  to  eqi- 
ploy  t4j^ti%  those  days  which  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  Public  Fasts. 

**  D.  Adams,  secretary." 

Henry  Alexander  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr. 

Wood. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  P-^-Yes. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  first  became  a 
member  ?— It  was  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
179S— I  do  not  know  the  week. 

What  division  were  you  ? — Division  twenty- 
nine. 

Did  you  meet  at  Robinson's  Coffee-house, 
Shire-lane? — Yes. 

How  many  might  your  division  consist  of? 
— ^I.  think  I  was  the  twenty-fifth  member 
wb^B  I  went  hi. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Yotke? — Yes,  by  sight. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Corresponaing 
Society  ?— He  became  a  member  while  I  was 

^^^'  .       •        ..       .. 

,  JDq  yoi^  remember  his  bebg  with  you  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1793,  at  Robinson's 
CoitQe-house  .V-rYes. 

,,What  number  of  people  might  ihere  be  83- 
se,9^oled  at  that  tigie  ? — I  suppose  between  60 
and  iOO — the  ropm  was  quite  full. 

..pl^  Mr.  TTorke  tell  you  whether  he  was 
going  to  leave  you,  or  riot?— On  tl^e  last 
nigbjt.  tjiat.  he  was  a^  the  society,  he  took 
Hf-ve.  of,.^em,  by  ^,  long  speech — he  said  he 
was  g<>inig  to  Bel-gi-um— Bel-gi-na.. 

^,pid  he  say  for  ,what  purpose  he  was  going 
t^^e{ — Y.es;  that  lie  was  going  to  head  the 
French  Army,  and  should  be  back  by  Christ- 
ma^;;,  that  he, had  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  of  his  in  Bel-cl-um,  where  they  were 
going;,  that  they  \y^uui  bcj  ripe  by  Christmas 
— he  ws^s  going  at  the  head  of  them. 
lUpe  for  lyhat  f — For  a  revolution. 

>  PidJ^e  sa^  whetjher  h^  meant  to  return  into 
England  again  ?-^He  did. 

What  m^re  did  he  j^y,?— ite  said  he^as  in 
lu>|l^.h^  should  come  at  the  head  of  them  to 
EneUnd. 

.  One  4)f  the  Jury, — Where  was  he  to  come 
tof^r-To  X4ondon. 

.  You  say  he  made  a  long  speech  upon  his 
taking  JeaYe?-rX.es. 

...Wfiii\4id  he  ^y  t^you  in  that  speech— the 
substso^GQ.  of»it?-rThe  subsjta^e^  of  i>  wa» 
as  I  informed  you  before— th^t  h§  had  re- 
ceived ^  l^^e^  to  gp  over ;  that  he  had  an 
offer  of  being  a  member  of  the  National 


Convention  in  France ;  and  that  he  was  ia 
hopes  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  coming 
here  either  by  Christmas,  or  the.beeinniDgot 
the  year,  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  that  he 
should  see  them  all  ready  to  join  him ;  and 
that  he  was  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the 
different  ministers  he  mentioned,  and  the 
king's  head,  would  be  upon  Temple-bar. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^That  who  would 
join  them  ?— That  the  society  would. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Whose  heads 
upon  Temple-bar  ?— Mr.  Pitt's  he  mentioned, 
tne  minister's,  and  the  king's. 

Mr.  ITooi/.— Recollect  as  much  more  of  the 
speech  as  you  can. 

One  of  the  Jury, — Did  you  mention  the  time 
when  this  meeting  took  place.' — It  was  the 
6th  of  November,  1793. 

Mr.  Wood. — Did  he  say  any  thing  to  you 
about  the  king  and  queen  of  France? — Yes, 
he  did— he  made  some  observations  vpon 
them,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  words  now. 

But  the  substance  of  it  ?— -The  substance 
of  it  was,  that  it  was  what  they  had  deserved 
— that  they  had  met  with  their  desert. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  about  war  ? — ^I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  about  the  Sans  Cu- 
lottes } — He  did  make  mention  of  the  Sans 
Culottes  ;  that  they  were  a ,  set  of  brave  fel- 
lows— ^He  said  a  deal  about  them,  that  they 
were  a  set  of  brave  fellows. 

Do  not  you  recollect  what  he  said  besides  ? 
—I  do  not. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  to  you  about  arms  ? 
^Hedid. 

What  did  he  say  about  arms? — He  said 
that  be  was  in  hopes  when  he  came,  he  should 
find  them  all  ready  to  ioin  him,  and  that 
when  the  point  came  that  he  hoped  thev 
would  not  oe  afraid,  and  spring  or  shrink 
from  what  they  pretended  to  be^  he  said,  it 
was  impossible  to  do  any  thing  without  some 
bloodshed. 

One  of  the  Jury, — Whom  did  you  mean  by 
the  they  ^— The  society ;  be  was  speaking  to 
the  society. 

.  Mr.  Wood. — What  did  he  say  aliout  blood- 
shed ? — He  said,  that  there  would  be  no  good 
done  without  some  bloodshed. 

Did  he  say  any  thin^to  you  about  SheffieU, 
or  the  people  at  Shemeld  ?<— tie  said,  that 
there  was  a  set  of  brave  men  there. 

Did  he  tell  you  in  what  they  were  brave? 
-^I  cannot  say  that  he  did. 

What  more  did  he  he  say  about  the  Shef- 
field xnen? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Where  was  the  blood  to  be  shed  ? — ^He  did 
not  say. 

Did  he  say  any  thmg  about  bread  and 
clieese,  do  you  recollect  ?— No  ;  there  was 
such  a  thing  mentioned  in  the  society  one 
night  before;  there  was  a  person  came 
in  fi-om  Sheffield  ^md  said  that  they  bad 
pikes  made  at  Sheffield  at  sixpence  ar  piece  ; 
there  was  another  made  answer  ip.  ^e 
room,  who  he  was  t  did  not  know,  nor  him 
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from  Sheflield ;  he  said  it  would  be  good 
for  them  to  have  the  same^  it  would  onhr  be 
living  upon  bread  and  cheese  for  one  day ; 
Mr.  Yorke  was  not  there  then. 

Was  it  the  same  night  ?— No,  it  might  be 
two  or  three  nights  berore. 

How  was  Mr.  Yorke's  speech  received 
among  you? — Quite  unanimous;  when  he 
sot  up  we  all  got  up  and  shook  hands  with 
Eim;  all  rose  and  shook  hands  with  him 
when  he  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Did  you  see 
Mr.  Yorke  any  more  ? — I  saw  him  no  more 
after  that 

Mr.  Wood, — Do  you  knew  where  he  went? 
-*-I  did  not. 

Did  you  continue  in  the  society  after  that 
nighty  or  leave  it  ?— I  went  after  that  to  Mr. 
Dundas's  office,  and  likewise  to  my  lord 
mayor,  who  is  sitting  there :— No,  it  was  sir 
James  Sanderson. 

Have  you  seen  any  other  bills  like  that 
[showing  one  to  the  witness]  ?— No. 
Did  you  see  that  before  ?— No. 
Why  did  you  go  to  my  lord  mayor  ?— Be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  proper  that  govern- 
ment should  be  let  into  the  light  of  what  they 
were  proceeding  upon;  immediately  as  I 
found  out  what  they  were  I  gave  informa- 
tion. 

^nrhat  had  you  apprehended  them  to  be  at 
the  first  ? — ^At  the  nrst  I  was  asked  to  go  to 
the  society-**!  did  not  know  what  they  were ; 
as  soon  as  I  got  in,  Smith  was  delegate ;  the 
person  with  me  was  a  friend  of  Smith's; 
they  asked  me  to  be  made  a  member— I 
amed  ;  I  did  not  know  what  it  was,  I  gave 
tnirtecD-pence,  and  they  ^ve  me  a  ticket. 

Where  is  it  ? — I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Dundas's 
secretaiy. 

How  lon^  was  it  before  that  ? — I  think  I 
was  seven  tmies  there. 

Henry  Alesfonder^Croa^utxamed  by  Mr. 
Mrtkine. 

What  are  you  ?— -A  linen-draper. 

Where  do  you  live  ?— At  the  Rose,  in  the 
Heet-maiket ;  I  reside  there  at  present. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  was  it  that  you 
fiist  went  with  your  friend  to  this  society? — 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1793. 

Did  you  go  for  the  purpose  of  being  a 
member  ? — I  did  not,  though  I  became  one. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go? — I  went  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  a  club  ;  my  acquaint- 
ance asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  a  society  with 
him,  and  I  went. 

Who  is  this  friend  ?-~His  name  is  White- 
horn. 

You  went  there  perhaps  from  curiosity? — 
Nothing  else. 

Was  Mr.  Yorke  there  that  night  ?— He  was 
not 

Who  nught  be  there  that  first  night  ?— 
Some  that  were  there  as  delegates :  Ashley 
was  there,  and  Baxter  was  there ;  these  are 
all  I  know  by  name,  except  WMtehom. 
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What  day  of  the  month  was  it  ?— I  cannot 
say. 

What  day  of  the  week  was  it  ?— Of  a  Tues^ 
day. 

In  what  month  ?— I  cannot  say  the  month. 

Try  ? — I  cannot. 

Did  you  hear  any  thing  that  offended  you 
that  night  ? — ^No,  nothing  at  all. 

How  long  did  they  sit?— Till  twelve— 'till 
near  one  o'clock. 

What  did  they  converse  about  ?— They  had 
papers. 

Were  they  read.'— I  think  Mr;  Smith  had 
some  pamphlet  that  night  to  be  read ;  he  ge- 
nerally brought  papers  of  some  kind. 

Then  you  neard  it  read?— Yes;  there  was 
something  read  that  night. 

Did  you  become  a  member  that  night  ?*-* 
Yes, 

After  you  had  heard  that  read  ^— There  was 
nothing  read  till  after  I  was  admitted  a 
member. 

Then  you  were  suddenly  converted  into 
a  member;  you  went  there  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  ^tn  no  design  of  becoming  a 
member,  and  at  once,  when  Smith  started 
up,  you  became  a  member? — He  asked 
Whitehorn. 

And  Wtutehom  went  fipom  curiosity  ? — 
No,  he  belonged  to  them  before,  to  a  society 
in  Hotborn,  which  I  did  not  know  till  after- 
wards. 

When  did  you  go  next  time  P— I  missedtwo 
or  three  nights. 

You  say  you  attended  seven  meetings?— I 
itiink  I  attended  seven  times. 

Was  Yorke  there  the  second  time? -No. 

Who  was  there  the  second  time  ?— I  do  net 
recollect— Smith  was  there. 

Did  not  you  become  acquunted  with  the 
people  who  were  there,  by  convening  with 
them  ?— No;  I  conversed  with  Ashley,  i  spoke 
to  him  two  or  three  times. 

You  became  a  member,  because  you  wished 
to  propagate  their  opinions  and  doctrines?-^ 
Notatidl. 

Then  in  plain  English  you  went  there  as  a 
spy:  did  you  not  ?— When  I  went  I  did  not 
know  what  it  was. 

When  you  became  a  member,  did  not  you 
become  a  member  for  the  purpose  of  inform* 
ing  ?— After  I  knew  what  they  were  I  did. 

Had  you  had  any  opinions  upon  the  subjec 
of  a  reform  ?  did  you  wish  a  reform  of  parlia- 
ment ?— I  did  not. 

Then  why  did  you  become  a  member  if 
you  did  not  wish  for  a  reform  in  parliament, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  spy  ?— When  I 
became  a  memoer  I  did  not  know  what  they 
were. 

Did  you  not  know  they  were  a  society  for 
parliamentary  reform  ?— Yes. 

You  say  you  did  not  wish  a  parliamentary 
reform  ?— I  scarce  knew  what  they  meant  by^ 
it  when  they  read  it  over. 

Did  you  wish  a  parliamentary  reform  when 
you  became  4  member^  when  you  heard  that 
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papet  read  the  first  night  ?  Now  mind;  did  you 
wish  a  parliamentary  reform,  or  anyalterar 
iion  iu  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  the  go- 
vernment any  way  ? — Upon  your  oath  (look 
across  to  the  jury) — Dia  you,  u|)on  your  oath 
when  you  became  a  member  of  that  society 
wish  and  desire  to  have  any  alteration  in  any 
part  of  the  government  f — You  need  not  look 
at  me,  I  shall  hear  it  well  enough ;  why  do 
I  you  hesitate — come,  cough  it  up,  answer  me 
that  upon  your  oath;  are  you  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Dunn,*  of  Manchester? — ^No. 

I  should  have  thought  you  were  ? 
.   Lord  Chief  Justice  %rc. — Why  do  not  you 
answer  the  question  ? — I  do  not  understand 
you. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  am  sorry  for  it;  I  believe 
you  are  the  only  one  in  court  that  does  not : 
I'will  put  it  again  to  you,  because  I  wish  to 
be  civil  to  you.  Did  you  wish  a  parliamen- 
tary reform,  or  any  alteration  in  the  eo- 
vernment,  when  you  became  a  member  of  that 
society f — I  never  wished  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Then  upon  your  oath,  why  did  you  become 
a  member  of  a  society  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, if  you  wished  nothing  of  the  kind? — 
The  reason  of  my  becomine  a  member,  was, 
when  I  went  in,  as  I  said  before,  Smith  asked 
Whitehorne  if  I  would  not  be  made  a  mem- 
ber; he  said  no,  I  had  better  not  to-night; 
but  Smith  urged  him,  and  said  make  him  a 
member;  then  one  got  up  and  read  a  paper,  I 
heard  him  read  something,  but  I  did  not  un- 
derstand what  he  read  uil  afler  I  got  the 
paper  from  him;  they  gave  me  afterwards 
what  they  read  over*  and  the  ticket 

Then  you  read  it?— -I  do  not  know  I  read  it 
that  night, 

Did -you  read  it  before  you  went  there 
tgain  ?— Yes  I  did. 

Then  since  you  took  the  paper  read  in  the 
iociety  home  with  you,  and  read  it  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  first  time  and  the  second 
tiiAe  of  your  going  there,  you  must  approve  of 
it  before  you  went  a  second  time  ?— I  did  not. 

You  thought  there  was  danser  in  it?— I 
read  it  to  two  or  three  of  my  friends ;  they 
were  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself. 

What  is  become  of  the  paper  ?— I  left  it  at 
Mr.  Dundas*s  office. 

Then  you  went  of  course,  the  second  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  becomine  an  informer? — 
I  did ;  I  went  to  see  what  tney  were  upon. 

Between  the  first  and  second  time  you  went 
to  that  society,  or  before  you  went  to  it  at  all, 
had  you  been  desired  by  any  body  to  go  for 
that  purpose  ?— I  had  not 

Then  you  went  of  your  own  mere  motion, 
because  you  wished  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
pubUc  by  going  there  ?^.The  second  time  I 
did. 

♦  See  his  examinations  on  the  trial  of  Walker 
of  Manchester,  ant3.  Vol.  28,  pp.  1088  €t9eq. 
1153  et  seq.  and  the  account  of  his  subsequent 
trial  and  conviction  for  pejriury,  p.  116C. 
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When  you  were  tliere  you  pretended  to  be 
a  friend,  no  doubt,  and  to  approve  of  what  was 
going  on  ? — I  did. 

Whereas  in  fact  you  were  a  spy?— So  I 
proved  at  last. 

You  went  the  second  time  in  order  to  be 
one  ? — I  went  in  order  to  see  what  their 
plan  was, — what  the  real  grounds  of  it  were. 

Did  you  take  down  any  minutes  on  paper  f 
— They  would  not  suffer  it. 

You  went  again  a  third  time? — I  did. 

Was  it  then  that  Yorke  talked  of  the  pikes? 
-^No. 

They  met  weekly,  did  not  they? — Eveiy 
week. 

That  would  extend  to  near  two  months; 
then  of  course  you  can  tell  us  what  month  it 
was  in  ?--The  month  I  went  I  cannot  say. 

How  long  ago ;  was  it  in  1793  or  17947— 
In  1793. 

Was  it  winter  or  summer  ?— Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year. 

How  long  before  Christmas,  think  you?— 
I  cannot  say  that ;  I  recollect  the  da^  when 
Yorke  made  his  speech,  I  attended  twice  after 
I  had  been  with  Mr.  Dundas. 

Should  you  know  the  persons  if  you  saw 
them,  that  attended  this  meeting  at  Uie.end 
of  this  year  ?— I  cannot  ^ay ;— I  should  know 
Ashley. 

If  vou  saw  the  countenances  of  the  same 
people  that  you  saw  in  that  room? — I  do  ool 
know — I  could  not  swear  to  them. 

Were  they  eeneralljr  the  same  people,  or 
different*  people?  —  Different  people;  th^ 
came  from  different  divisions. 

How  many  people  do  you  mean  to  swear 
were  in  the  room  that  rose  up  and  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Yorke,  when  he  stated  what 
you  have  told  the  jury  about  bloodshed  and 
about  arms? — ^To  say  exactly  I  cannot  re* 
member ;  there  might  be  in  the  room  upwsi  Js 
of  sixty,  or  between  that  and  an  hundred; 
the  room  was  as  full  as  it  could  bold. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  name  of  the  plaot? 
•—A  coffee  house  in  Shire-lane. 

Then  they  all  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Yorke, 
in  applause  and  approbation  of  what  he  said^ 
—Yes,  they  did  when  he  got  up  to  quit  the 
room. 

Was  that  when  he  was  going  to  Bel-gi-wm  f 
xes. 

Was  that  the  word  he  made  use  of,  that 
he  was  going  to  Bel-gi-iun?— Yes— Bel* 
gi-am  or  Bel-gi-um. 

Had  you  heard  of  that  place  before  ?— No, 
nor  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

And  he  said  he  wis  going  to  bead  the 
French  army  ?— Yes,  he  was  going  to  Bel* 
gi-um,  to  h^  the  French  army,  and  should 
be  back  by  Christmas;  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  of  his  in  Bel^g^-uniy  thai 
they  would  be  ripe  bv  Christmas. 

You  did  this,  no  doubt,  as  a  lover  of  yovr 
f  countrv  merely  ? — Nothing  else. 

Nothing  else  but  that? — No  other  reason. 

Then  you  went  voluntarily,  withput  ever 
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behie  employed  by  any  body,  or  desired  by 
any  Dody  ?-— There  were  three  of  my  friends 
I  mentioned  it  to,  who  thought  I  should  do 
righty  they  said,  in  giring  the  information. 

Who  are  they  ? — One,  his  name  is  Brough- 
tpn,  another  is  a  widow  )ady,  Mrs.  Grasswood, 
and  Mr.  Bryant. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  business  for 
yourself? — I  am  not  in  business  for  myself. 

What  arc  you  then?— A  linen-draper  by 
profession. 

But  not  for  yoiirself  ?— No, 

Whom  do  you  live  with  ? — I  am  not  in  a 
^tuation  at  present. 

You  are  in  a  very  singular  situation,  I  think ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  not  being  in  a  situa- 
tibn  ? — ^Not  in  employment. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  employ- 
ment ?--In  May  last 

Where  did  you  hve  ?— In  Moorfields. 

Where  there  ?— At  Mr.  Kellerby's,  No.  14, 
Flosbury-place. 

He  is  a  linen  draper,  I  suppose?— He  was 
then — he  has  since  let  his  shop  to  another ; 
he  carries  on  the  tayloring  business. 

How  long  did  you  live  mXh  Mr.  Kellerby  ? 
— ^Five  months. 

When  was  it  you  went  to  him  ?— I  left  him 
ia  May — ^I  went  to  him  in  December. 

You  came  to  him^in  December? — In  De- 
cember. 

You  came  to  him  as  a  shopman,  did  you  F 
"^Yes. 

Where  did  you  live  before  that  ?— At  Mr. 
Faulder's,  a  linen-draper,  on  Holbom-bridge. 

Did  you  live  long  there  ?— I  lived  there 
ahnost  two  years. 

Since  you  last  left  this  Mr.  Kellerby,  have 
you  been  applying  for  any  other  business  ? — 
Yee. 

What  sort  of  business  ?  (look  across  to  the 
janr)^For  the  same. 

it  is  a  lone  time  in  this  town,  where  there 
is  so  much  linen  and  callico,  to  be  out  of 
business ;  whom  have  you  applied  to,  durins 
that  time,  to  be  employed  ? — I  have  applied 
to  dififerent  people. 

To  whom?— To  Twyman  and  James,  in 
Holbom. 

Whom  else? — ^I  applied  to  another  person 
who  has  just  opened  shop ;  he  was  going  to 
open  shop,  Mr.  Marley,  in  Holbom,  with  him 
I  agreed  to  live,  No.  980,  facing  Gray  Vinn- 
gatc. 

How  happened  it  you  left  him  ? — Because 
I  was  obligated  to  attend  here. 

Then  you  have  lost  your  business  by  at* 
tending  here  ? — I  have. 

Then  you  are  a  good  patriot,  indeed !  so 
that  iirom  a  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  in  order  to 
prove  that  which  you  have  been  proving,  you 
broke  off  your  agreement  with  this  Mr. 
Mariey?---^Yes, 

What  was  he  to  give  you  a  year  ? — ^Twenty- 
five  pounds. 

How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  entered  into 
tins  engagement  whh  him?— Some  time 
befo9  he  opened  shop. 
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You  know,  I  do  not  know  when  he  opened 
shop;  when  was  that? — On  the  twenty-second 
of  last  month,  I  think. 

How  long  was  it  before  he  opened  shop, 
that  you  entered  into  this  agreement  with 
him  ?— I  cannot  say. 

A  day  or  two  days?— A  considerable  time 
before. 

How  1ong?-*I  believe  the  latter  end  of 
July,  or  the  beginning  of  August. 

So  you  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him ; 
when  did  you  go  to  tell  him  that  you  could 
not  go  on  with  this  agreement? — I  told  him. 

How  long  ago  ?— I  told  him  the  da^  after  I 
had  the  subpoena  that  I  must  leave  him. 

How  long  ago  is  it  that  you  had  the  sub- 
poena ? — I  had  the  subpoena  last  Tuesday  fbrt- 
nieht. 

Who  subpoena'd  you?— Mr.  Wood. 

Were  you  told  it  was  necessary  tijat  you 
should  give  up  your,  employment  lor  that? — 
No. 

Did  you  ask,  whether  they  would  allow 
you  to  continue  with  this  linen-draper,  and 
give  you  notice  when  you  should  be  wanted  ?, 
— I  did  not. 

Did  you  apply  to  the  solicitor  of  the 
treasury,  or  any  body  engaged  in  this  prosecu- 
tion,  to  tell  them  that  you  had  entered  into 
such  an  engagement  ?•?— No. 

So  you  gave  up  your  employment  vohinta- 
rily,  because  you  were  wanted  here  at  the 
Old-Bailey,  for  half  an  hour?— Yes,  for  ue 
other  reason. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  Marley  whether  he  would 
consent  to  take  you  as  his  shopman,  and  allow 
you  to  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
evidence  ? — ^No. 

Had  you  an  idea  that  Mr.  Marley  would 
have  refused  to  permit  you  to  obey  the  king's 
writ,  by  coming  to  give  evidence  here  ? — For 
that  continuance  of  time  that  I  expected  it 
would  be. 

Where  is  Mr.  Marley's  shop  ?— In  Holbom. 

So  you  mean  to  swear,  that  having  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Marley,  to 
receive  85/.  a  year,  you  put  yourself  out  of 
employ  without  ever  asking  him,  whether 
your  attendance  here  was  consistent  with  his 
employment,  or  asking  the  solicitor  of  the 
treasury,  whether  he  would  give  you  notice 
when  you  would  be  wanted  to  give  evidence  f 
— ^Yes ;  I  only  left  him  last  Friday, 

What  reason  did  you  give  him?— I  said  I 
was  going  out  of  town. 

Then  you  do  not  speak  the  truth,  I  suppose, 
unless  when  you  are  upon  oath  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

Why  then  did  you  tell  him  you  were  going 
out  of  town? — Because  I  expected  to  be  sent 
for  to  Sheffield  about  Yorke. 

How  could  you  expect  it  when  you  knew 
that  this  trial  was  coming  on,  and  you  were 
subpoenaed  here? — I  expected  to  go  after,  as 
soon  as  this  was  over. 

What  made  you  suppose  you  should  be 
called  to  go  down  to  Sheffield  as  soon  as  this  • 
trial  was  over  ?>-I  only  surmised  that  in  my 
own  imagination. 
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Had  aqy  body  told  you  you  were  to  be 
employed  upon  that  business,  after  you  had 
been  here  upon  this  job  ? — No. 

Then  what  made  you  think  you  were  to  go 

down  to  Sheffield  after  Mr.  Yorke? Look 

at  the  jury,  do  not  look  so  much  at  me,  I  have 
seen  enough  of  you.— -The  reason  of  my 
thinking  so  was,  I  had  been  informed  before, 
that  he  was  expected  to  haye^been  tried  at  the 
last  assizes  at  York. 

Who  informed  you  so? — Mr.  Wood. 

You  told  me  a  little  while  a^o  you  did  not 
know  you  were  to  go  down ;  it  was  only  a 
surmise  of  your  own  mind? — Immediately 
after  this  was  over. 

You  have  not  souzht  out  for  any  eo^ploy- 
ment  since,  have  you  r— No. 

Where  did  you  live  before  you  lived  with 
this  Mr.  KelleAy  ?— At  Mr.  Faulder's. 

Where  before  that? — In  Cheapside,  with 
lllr.  Smith. 

How  long  is  that  ago?— That  is  between 
four  and  five  years  aeo. 

How  long  did  youlive  with  Mr.  Smith,  in 
Cheajpside? — ^I  was  with  him  eighteen  months, 
I  believe. 

'  And  lefl  him  five  years  ago? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  exactly  the  time-«-I  left  him, 
and  went  in  the  country  for  eleven  months. 

For  your  health,  I  suppose? — I  went  to  see 
my  Mends. 

Where  do  they  live  ?— At  Washford,  near 
Salisbury,  six  miles  from  Salisbuiy. 

Who  are  your  friends  you  went  to  see  there? 
—My  aunt. 

What  is  her  name  ?— Alexander. 

How  long  did  you  stay  with  her?— I  was 
there  eleven  months. 

^  That  b  eleven  months  out  of  five  years, 
when  you  paid  your  affectionate  respects  to 
your  aunt — What  did  you  do  when  you  came 
l>ack?-— Where  did  you  go  next?— To  Mr. 
Marley's. 

That  cannot  be,  you  know ;  for  that  is  fiv^ 
years  ago  ?— I  went  from  Smith's  to  Faulder's. 

You  know  it  is  five  years  ago, — It  is  rather 
better  tlian  four^  I  believe. 

You  lived  eighteen  months  with  Mr. 
Smith;  you  went  to  your  aunt's,  and  staid 
eleven  months ;  when  you  came  back,  after 
having  paid  this  visit,  and  after  you  had  left 
Smith,  where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to 
Faulder's  ?~I  was  with  anauntin  Old  Bedlam. 

Another  aunt?— Yes,  • 

Where  is  Old  Bedlam  ?-^0n  the  other  side 
Moorfields. 

Is  her  name  Alexander?— No,  Simpson. 

How  long  did  you  live  with  her?— It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  exactly  how  long 
it  was. 

Did  you  live  there  up  to  the  time;  for  if  you 
do  not  tell  me  that,  I  shall  ask  you  where  you 
did  live— did  you  live  with  your  aunt  in  Old 
Bedlam  after  you  came  out  of  the  country  up 
to  the  time  you  went  to  Faulder's  ?  I  do  not 
want  to  hurry  you. — I  went  to  Smith's  when 
I  retunied  from  the  counUy;  from  Smith's  I 


went  to  my  aunt's,  in  Old  BedlaMi,  and  was 
there  till  1  went  to  Faulder's. 

I  am  thrown  out  quite ;  you  have  chai^ 
the  whole  thing  upon  me  at  once — ^when  you 
write  your  life  youmust  be  alittle  mote  oomct 
I  will  just  take  it  down — ^how  long  is  it  ago 
siuce  you  lived  with  Smith  ? — ^liaUier  better 
than  four  years ;  but  I  caanot  be  certain. 

What  did  you  leave  Smith  for?— We  had 
some  words. 

Had  some  words — ^what  might  the  words 
be,  think  you?— >I  do  not  know  I  am  sure 
exactly  now;  we  had  some  words,  and  upon 
that  account  we  parted. 

You  have  an  amazing  good  memoiy  ;  you 
have  repeated  a  whole  speech  a  man  made  at 
a  meeting;  but  you  cannot  remember  the  fe# 
words  U^t  passed  between  you  and  your 
master— now  try;  I  will  sit  down  and  give 
you  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyre.— Why  do  not  you 
^ive  an  answer  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  words^ 
It  is  so  long  ago. 

Mr.  £rsL'iie.— Then  you  do  not  remember 
the  words  ? — I  do  not. 

When  you  have  words  with  a  man,  it  means 
you  had  a  quarrel — ^You  know  I  did  not  ask 
you  what  you  said  to  your  master,  and  what 
he  said  to  you ;  but  what  was  the  quarrd 
about— You  must  have  a  strange  memory  for 
a  witness — who  is  to  repeat  a  whole  speech^ 
if  you  do  not  remember  for  what  you  left 
your  master— I  wish  you  would  look  at  those 
gentlemen ;  they  are  very  good  looking-men. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL-^WLr.  Erskine  has 
said  repeatedly,  that  this  witness  had  refire- 
sented  that  he  stated  the  whole  speech  that 
Mr.  Yorke  made— I  say,  that  is  not  only  not 
correct,  but  it  is  very  far  from  correctness. 

Mr.  Erskine.'-I  an  exceedingly  glad  to  be 
corrected,  and  I  shall  esteem  it  no  interrup- 
tion whenever  you  do ;  because  I  am  so  used 
to  this  work  that  nothing  can  put  me  out— Do 
try  and  recollect  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
quarrel  between  you  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.^^Do  you  recollect^ 
and  if  you  do,  have  you  any  objectkm  to 
telling  us  ?— No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Then  do  you 
recollect  what  you  quaneiled  with  Mr.  Sinith 
about? 

Mr.  Erskine.-^I  am  entitled  to  have  the 
benefit  of  this  gentleman's  deportment— If 
your  lordship  wul  just  indulge  me  for  one 
moment.  ^ 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JE^re.— Give  him  fiur 
play.* 

*  Mr.  Burnett  (Treatise  on  various  branches 
of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  chapter  18) 
thus  notices  the  English  method  of  dealing 
with  a  witness  on  cross-examination : 

<<  Nor  do  we  allow  that  ladtude,it  may  be 
termed  licence,  to  counsel  in  the  cross-exami- 
nation which  is  permitted  in  Eneland,  of  going 
frequently  out  of  the  cause,  ana  putting  w^ku 
9ttei(»aiu  <Afy  f /me  to  a  witness,  in  order  to  try 
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Mr.  Ertkine"  He  ho  certainly  had  fUr 
play^^I  wish  we  had  as  fair  play;  but  that 
18  not  addressed  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Attorney  Geticra/.— But  whom  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  ErMne.-^!  say  the  prbooer  has  a  right 
to  fair  play. 

Mr.  Garniir.^Butyou  said  it  was  not  said 
to  the  Court 

Mr.  £rsAme.**But  I  am  not  to  be  called  to 
order  by  the  bap*-I>o  you  or  do  you  notrecollect 
what  was  the  cause  of  your  quanel  with  your 
master  ?— Some  words  that  happened  between 
the  shopman  and  me^-^-We  had  words  first, 
and  then  my  master  and  I  had  some  words 
on  account  of  it,  and  then  we  parted. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  between 
jrou  and  the  shopman,  which  led  to  the 
quarrel  between  you  and  your  master ;  because 
now  you  see  you  beein  to  recollect  it  ?— We 
had  some  high  words  and  he  called  me,  I 
said  I  would  not  be  put  ifpon. 

People  seldom  beein  to  abuse  one  another 
without  some  reason  1— We  had  words^I  was 
hot  as  well  as  him,  i  suppose — We  called  one 
another  fools^I  do  not  Know  whether  we  did 
not  strike  one  another«^he  wanted  to  be 
bead-^I  said  I  would  not  put  up  with  it. 

Who  was  he } — His  name  is  Williams. 

What  is  his  Christian  name?— I  do  not 
lecoUect 

his  crtikf  or,  as  may  be  said  in  many  cases^ 
his  temptr ;  by  which  a  plain  and  honest 
witness  may  be  often  o»founded,  and  an 
irritable  one  led  into  indiscretions  as  unbe> 
coming  the  Court  as  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  of  .iustiee.  Fair  and  honest  wit- 
nesses,— those  who,  to  use  the  languaj^  of 
the  Imperial  Rescript,  <  simpliciter  visi  sint 

•  dicere,  qui  non  unum  eundemque  meditatum 

*  sermonem  attulerint,  sed  ad  ea  qus  interro- 
'  gaveras,  extempore  verisimilia  res]lbnde* 
'  rint,'  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection 
of  the  law,  and  ouEht  not  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  pleader  to  be  led  into  perplexities 
and  seemmg  contradictions.  The  state  of 
society  in  our  neighbouring  country,— -the 
description  of  those  who  often  appear  there 
as  witnesses  in  the  trial  of  crimes,— the 
greater  frequency  of  fiilse  accusations,  and 
sometimes  of  vexatious  prosecutions,  and  tlie 
rule  of  evidence  that  the  testimony  of  one 
witness  mav  in  certain  cases  be  sufficient  to 
convUt  i  all  account  for,  and  perhaps  render 
necessary,  a  mode  of  examination  which  has 
hitherto  been  little  known  in  Scotland.'^ 

"  It  is  this  licence  in  the  English  mode  of 
cross-examination  that  has  given  rise  to  a 
doubt  with  some  late  writers  on  the  English 
law,  whether  examinations  in  open  court  are 
in  every  instance  preferable  to  private  exami- 
nations, taken  down  in  writine.  See  Evans's 
Appendix  to  Pothier's  Treatise  on  Obliga- 
tions, p.  936."— Burnett  on  the  Criminal 
Law  of  Scotland  p.  466.— See  also,  as  to  this, 
Peake's  Law  of  Evidence,  ch.  3,  s.  3,  pp.  U3 
ti  uq,  and  ch.  3,  s.  6,  pp.  206  et  seq,  4th  edit. 


Do  y6o  know  where  he  went  to  afterwards  } 
-*-I  do  not. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Smith  since  you 
parted  mm  him } — ^Yes,  once. 

From  Mr.  Smith's  did  you  go  to  your  aunt } 
You  told  me  before  that  you  had  gone  to 
your  aunt's,  and  returned  firom  near  Salisbuty 
to  Mr.Smith's?*^I  went  to  Mr.  Smith's  alter 
returning  firom  Salisbury ;  then  I  went  to  my 
aunt's  in  Old  Bethlem ;  there  I  was  till  I 
went  lo  Mr.  Faulder's. 

You  are  sure  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1793,  that  you  heard  all  this  about  pikes  ? 
— ^Yes.  ^ 

What  did  you  hear  at  the  third  meeting 
joa  went  to?-^I  cannot  say — I  took  no  par* 
ticular  notice  of  any  thing  that  I  heard  but 
that  night. 

Howlong  did  you  stay  the  third  time?-* 
Till  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  in  the  evening  ?— 
About  eight— between  eight  and  nine. 

And  staid  till  between  eleven  and  twelve. 
—Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  anv  thing  said  that  third 
nio^t  ?— I  won't  pretend  to  say  I  do  any  night, 
except  that  time  that  York  made  his  speech ; 
that  I  can  recollect  particularly— various 
things  were  read  over  at  different  times. 

What  were  you  doing  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  twelve  at  night  ?-r^tting  there— 
tMy  kept  the  books  open,  and  they  admitted 
members,  till  nine  o'clock,  I  tlnnk  it  was. 

How  many  members  were  admitted  that 
night  ? — I  cannot  say. 

But  there  were  some  members  admitted  ?— 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  members  were 
admitted  that  night^there  was  in  genera),  of 
niffhts;  but  the  books  were  kept  open  for 
admission  of  them  till  nine  o'clock. 

But  I  take  for  granted,  that  a  great  deal 
must  be  said  between  eight  and  nine,  and 
eleven  and  twelve;  because  you  know  you 
went  there  in  order  to  inform  ?— I  went  there 
to  hear  what  thev  had  to  say. 

In  order  to  inform,  you  have  told  us  before 
—Then  did  you  hear  nothing  at  all  ?— I  took 
no  particular  notice  of  any  thing. 

You  went  the  fourth  night— md  you?— Yes* 

What  time  in  the  evening  did  you  go  the 
fourth  night  ? — ^I  suppose  about  the  same  time* 

And  since  you  went  in  order  to  collect  in- 
formation, you  staid,  I  suppose,  till  the  party 
broke  up.  What  was  said  that  night  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  any  thing  in  particular. 

Not  a  syllable  f—i  do  not  recollect  any 
thin^atall. 

W  hat  time  did  you  go  the  fifth  night  P-* 
About  the  same  time,  I  suppose. 

And  staid,  of  course,  tilt  it  broke  up  ?•»• 
Yes. 

Can  you  recollect  nothine  that  passed  that 
fifth  night  ?— I  cannot  recollect  to  say  in  par- 
ticular what  nights  thev  were— I  think  I  saw 
Mr.  Yorke  three  times  there— he  came  in  with 
another  person— he  said  they  had  been  to 
Newgate  to  Mr.  Tro&t,  and  that  he  was  to 
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he  pilloried  the  next  day— he  sfud  he  had  had 
some  words  with  Mr.  Kirbjr. 

What  did  you  hear  said  that  night  by 
Yorke  about  the  pikes?— I  never  heard  Yorke 
Ihention  about  the  pikes  that  I  know  of;  it 
was  a  person  in  the  room-— I  do  not  think 
Yorke  was  there  the  night  the  pikes  were 
mentioned ;  it  was  a  person  came  in  from 
Sheffield,  and  said,  they  could  get  pikes  at 
8axpenc&  a-piece  from  Sheffield ;  another 
said,  he  thought  it  would  do  for  them  as  well 
as  for  the  people  of  Sheffield,  and  it  was  only 
living  upon  bread  and  cheese  for  one  day. 

So  that  is  all  that  you  can  remember  in  all 
the  times  that  you  attended  ? — I  remember 
hearing  Yorke  speak  another  time  about  the 
army's  bein^  defeated,  and  their  having  mop- 
sticics  to  defend  Frost  while  he  was  piuoried. 

Was  this  on  the  seventh  nigh  I? — ^I  cannot 
say. 

Thomas  WhUehom  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr. 
Baaer. 

Were  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  the 
London  Correspondme  Society  ? — I  was. 

At  what  time  did  you  begin  to  be  a 
member  ? — The  same  evening  as  the  witness 
that  was  last  examined. 

About  what  time  of  the  year — ^the  begin  * 
ningy  the  middle,  or  the  end  ? — ^Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year. 

What  is  your  profession  ?— I  am  shopman 
to  a  bookseller. 

The  first  time  you  were  there  was  with  the 
las^  witness,  Alexander  ? — It  was. 
.  IjS  you  know  how  Alexander  came  to  go 
there  ? — I  believe  we  went  together. 

Did  Alexander  propose  it  to  you.  or  you  to 
him P— I  cannot  say;  but  we  both  went  the 
same  evening,  I  believe. 

Were  you  both  admitted  the  same  night  ? 
—Yes. 

How  long  did  you  continue  a  member  ? — ^I 
believe  we  paid  for  a  quarter  that  evening— I 
was  there,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about 
four  or  five  times. 

.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Yorke  there  at  any  of  the 
times  ?— Only  once,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. ' 

How  long  did  you  continue  a  member  after 
the  night  you  had  seen  Mr.  Yorke  there  ?— I 
was  not  there  above  once  or  twice  after  that 

Have  you  quitted  the  society  ?— Yes. 

How  came  you  to  quit  it?— I  could  not 
conveniently  attend— I  left  my  situation— I 
did  not  know  any  particular  reason. 

You  remember  Mr.  Yorke  being  there  ?— I 
do  particularly. 

Were  there  few  or  manjr  people  in  the 
room  at  that  time  ?— There  might  be  from  forty 
to  sixty  people. 

Did  Mr.  Yorke  come  in  as  an  ordinary 
member,  or  distinguish  himself  in  any  way  ? — 
He  came  in  as  though  he  had  been  there 
before,  and  seemed  to  be  very  well  known. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  P — He  made  a  long 
speech;  I  left  him  speaking,  and  do  not 
r  emember  any  part  of  nis  speech. 


Do  you  mean  that  there  might  be  ibrtjr 
people  when  you  came  in,  or  when  you  went 
away?— At  each  time  the  room  was  nearh 
full. 

Though  you  do  not  remember  the  words  of 
his  speech,  perhaps  you  can  recoUect  enough 
to  say,  whether  it  was  a  moderate  or  violeot 
speech,  or  what  the  subject  of  it  was?— He 
seemed  speaking  very  loud,  but  I  was  at  the 
farther  endof  tTO  room  from  him. 

Cannot  you  take  upon  you  to  recollect  even 
what  the  substance  of  his  speech  was  f-^No ; 
not  a  sentence  I  could  not  swear  to. 

You  were  there  the  first  night  that  the 
other  witness  went  with  you? — ^I  believe  it 
was  the  first  night. 

Do  you  recollect,  before  you  went  out  of 
the  room,  whether  any  thing  was  said  ahout 
Yorke,  about  his  intentions  of  either  beii^  in 
one  place  or  another,  about  going  abroad,  or 
being  at  home,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?-• - 
I  understood  something  that  he  was  going 
abroad. 

From  whom? — I  believe  he  mentioned  it 
in  his  speech  ;  I  did  not  mind  the  particular 
words;  or  whether  I  understood  it  fiom  any 
body  else  in  the  room,  I  am  not  certain ;  but 
I  understood  he  was  about  quitting  England. 

Whom  did  you  live  with  at  the  time  vou 
became  a  member  of  this  society  ?— The  lale 
Mr.  William  Owen,  in  Fleet-  street. 

Where  did  you  go  to  after  that  ?— To  Mr. 
Baxter's,  a  bookseller,  No.  81,  in  the  Strand. 

Do  you  recollect  enough  of  the  speech  that 
was  made  by  Mr.  Yorke  on  that  nigbt,  to  tell 
me  what  impression  it  made  upon  your  mind 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  JErifcine.— This  cannot  poswWy  be 
evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre — He  is  able  to 
give  no  account  at  all  of  it ;  and  as  to  any 
impression  upon  his  mind,  certainly  you  cannot 
ask  him  to  that. 

Mr.  Boater.— Had  you  any  conversation 
with  Alexander  afterwards  about  what  bad 
passed  there  ?-— I  saw'him  a  morning  or  two 
after  we  were  there ;  I  believe  I  might  ask 
him  how  long  he  staid  after  I  left  the  room, 
or  something  to  that  purpose. 

You  say  you  quitted  the  society  soon  after  r 
— ^\'ery  soon  after ;  I  beUeve  I  was  not  there 
above  four  times. 

What  was  your  reason  for  quitting  the  so- 
ciety ?— Because  I  left  the  situation  I  was  in. 

Had  you  no  other  reason  but  ^*^'^"j 
lodged  at  a  different  ]>art  of  the  town,  and  had 
not  time  if  I  had  a  will  to  go. 

Was  your  reason  entirely  because  you  had 
changed  your  situation,  or  had  you  any  other 
reason  besides?— No;  if  I  had  retained  my 
situation,  I  should  have  gone  again  most 
likely. 

Have  you  always  said  that  that  was  your 
reason?  Recollect  yourself.— I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  said  any  thing  about  it ;  it  was  a 
matter  I  never  thought  to  be  questioned  oD| 
and  never  troubled  myself  about  it. 
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What  pari  of  the  room  were  you 
you  near  Mr.  Yorke  ? — No,  quite  the  reverse. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — How  Ions  have 
you  known  Alexander  ?->Soxne  monus;  I 
cannot  say  how  long. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Evre, — What  was  his 
situation  ? — He  was  in  a  linen-draper's  shop. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — What  shop  was 
he  in  ? — At  the  first  of  my  knowledge  of  liim 
at  Faulder's  at  Holborn  Bridge* 

George  WiddUon  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Bower, 

You  lived  at  Sheffield,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

What  is  your  business? — ^A  hair: dresser. 

Have  you  any  other  employ } — A  turner. 

Were  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Society  at  Sheffield  ? — ^Yes. 

About  what  time  did  you  become  a  mem- 
ber P-^I  do  not  know  exactly ;  it  is  about  two 
years  ago,  or  above  that. 

Were  you  at  anytime  a  delegate,  at  any 
division  of  that  meeting? — Yes. 

What  division  of  the  Sheffield  meeting 
were  you  a  delegate  of? — ^We  were  not  sepa- 
rated into  divisions  at  that  Ume ;  we  were  all 
united,  and  used  to  meet  at  different  houses. 

When  was  the  separation  made ;  how  long 
afler  you  became  a  member ;  do  you  recollect 
at  what  time  you  became  a  delegate  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

How  many  members  might  there  be  at  that 
time  ? — Some  few  hundreds,  perhaps. 

Was  the  Fountain  one  ofthe  houses  you 
met  at? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  at  Sby  time,  being  there 
al  any  meeting  ofthe  society  ?— Yes. 

How  many  people  might  be  there  at  the 
time  ? — ^To  the  oest  of  mv  recollection,  that 
was  the  first  time  I  attended,  and  there  was, 
perhaps,  about  two  hundred. 

And  that  is  about  two  years  ago? — ^Better 
than  two  years. 

How  long  did  vou  continue  a  member  of 
that  society  ? — ^About  two  years. 

When  you  first  remember  the  society, 
where  did  they  hold  their  meetings  atShe^ 
field  ? — At  that  house. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Yorke  ?—Yes. 

Do  you  know  him  by  any  other  name  ? — ^I 
do  not. 

When  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Yorke ;  about 
what  time? — About  a  twelve-month  ago,  I 
believe. 

.  Where  was  it?— I  cannot  tell  exactly  the 
place  I  saw  him  at;  either  at  Mr.  Gale's,  or 
Mr.  MaKhall's. 

Did  you  ever  see  him,  at  any  time  after«  at 
any  of  the  meetings  ofthe  Constitutional  So- 
ciety?—Yes;  several. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time,  whether 
Mr.  Yorke  took  an  active  part;  who  was 
<^airmau  ? — ^He  was,  generally  fthi^^ym%p  when 
be  was  there. 

Was  he  often  there? — ^I  have  seen  him  at 
abcut  three  or  four  different  meetings. 
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About  what  titoe,  as  near  as  you  can 
recollect,  did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  hma  at  one 
meeting  in  Queen-street. 

When  was  that  ?— It  was  not  long  after  the 
execution  of  the  kins  of  France. 

When  did  you  see  him  at  any  other  meet- 
ing?— I  saw  him  at  another  meeting,  at  the 
sicn  of  the  Barrel. 

llow  lone  was  that  meeting,  do  you  recol- 
lect, after  tee  foroter  I — ^I  cannot  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  particular  in 
Mr.  YoEke's  conduct  and  speech,  when  you 
saw  him  at  the  Barrel  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
anything  particular  in  his  speech;  be  ap- 
peared to.  me  to  be  rather  in  liquor,  at  the 
time  he  was  thero. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  him,  at  any  time 
after  that,  at  a  meeting  in  the  open  air? — 
Yes ;  I  saw  him  at  the  meeting  at  the  Castle- 
hill. 

That  was  about  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber la8t;^was  it  not  ? — ^No ;  April. 

What  was  done  at  that  meeting?-— That 
was  the  meeting  that  the  pamphlet  you  have 
been  reading  was  proceeded  upon. 

Were  you  there  when  any  delegate  was 
elected  ? — I  have  been  there  when  there  have 
been  delegates  elected. 

I  mean  a  delegate  to  the  Scotch  Conven- 
tion } — Oh !  I  was  there. 

When  was  that? — I  do  not  recollect  the 
time;  I  suppose  it  is  a  twelve-month  ago 
nearly. 

Who  was  the  delegate?— Matthew  Camp- 
bell Brown. 

What  was  he  ? — ^He  is  an  attorney  by  pro- 
fession, I  believe. 

Was  he  an  attorney  at  the  time  he  was 
elected  ?— Yes,  he  was ;  but  some  little  time 
before  that  he  used  to  act  as  a  player. 

Did  he  go  to  Edinbureh  in  consequence,  of 
the  appointment  of  a  delegate? — I  believe  he 
did. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Yorke,  at  any  time  in  the 
present  year,  at  Sheffield  ? — ^Yes.  *     , 

In  what  month  ?-7-I  think  the  first  thne 
that  I  saw  him  was  the  latter  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April. 

Did  you  attend  upon  him  ? — ^I  was  employ- 
ed as  hair-dresser  to  him. 

Where  did  he  live  at  that  time? — ^At  one 
Mr.  Cawthome's. 

Had  you  an  opportunity,  when  you  were 
about  Mr.  Yorke,  to  know  what  he  was  do- 
ing ;  whether  writing  any  thing ;  or  what  he 
was  about  ?«-I  do  not  know  in  parUcular  what 
he  was  about. 

Did  you  learn,  during  the  time  you  attend- 
ed Mr.  Yorke  there,  whether  any  address,  or 
any  thins  was  going  forward  that  he  had  any 
share  in  r->I  cannot  say  I  did ;  X  saw  an  ad- 
dress afterwards  that  was  said  to  be  wrote  by 
him. 

Were  you  ever  with  Mr.  Yorke,  at  any 
time  when  any  thing  was  said  about  arms  ? — 
Yes;  I  was. 

What  tpne  was  that;  tell  us  the  circum- 
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stances  first  that  happened  respecliDg  arms, 
when  you  have  been  with  Mr.  xorke,  and  fix 
the  time  ii^hen  it  was? — It  was  some  time  in 
April,  I  think. 

In  April;— tell  me  what  passed  in  your 
presence,  at  Mr.  Yorkers,  between  Yorke  and 
you,  respecting  arms? — I  do  not  know  par- 
ticularly what  passed  between  him  and  me; 
it  was  the  general  talk  of  the  town,  at 
the  time  the  arms  first  began  making; 
and  Mr.  Yorke  and  me  had  spoken  about  it : 
and  other  people  likewise  had  been  there 
speakine  with  him  about  it. 

Who  bad  been  there  speaking  with  Yorke 
about  anns,  when  you  have  been  with  him  ? 
—Not  when  I  have  been  with  him ;  but  peo- 
ple that  have  been  there  with  him,  I  nave 
neard  them  talking  about  them. 

Do  you  recollect  an^  particular  people  that 
you  have  heard  talking  with  him  about 
arms  ? — ^I  have  seen  dimrent  people  there ; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  those  were  the 
people  that  had  been  talking  to  him  about 
arms. 

Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Yorke, 
or  instructions  from  him,  about  arms  ? — Not 
directly  with  him ;  I  made  some  myself. 

What  did  you  make? — ^I  made  a  dozen  for 
Mr.  Gale. 

Made  a  dozen  of  what  ? — Of  pike^shaf^s. 

Did  Mr.  Yorke  know  you  were  making 
them  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

You  were  making  some  for  Gale;  did 
Yorke  know  that?— He  did. 

Did  you  tell  Yorke,  or  how  did  he  become 
acquainted  with  it?— I  do  not  recollect  whe- 
ther he  spoke  first  to  me  upon  the  subject,  or 
X  to  him ;  he  asked  me  once  or  twice,  if  I  had 
made  them ;  I  told  him  I  was  making  them ;  and 
when  I  had  one  made,  I  carried  it  to  him  to 
ask  bim,  if  he  thought  that  size  would  do  for 
them;  he  said  he  thought  it  would,  or  to  that 
purpose. 

How  many  did  you  make  ?— About  a  dozen, 
or  a  dozen  and  a  half. 

Did  you  dispose  of  them  ?— No,  not  myself. 

What  became  of  them  ?— Mr.  Wilkmson 
took  them. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a  magistrate  there  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  seize  them  all  ? — I  do  not  know; 
they  have  not  been  in  my  house  since. 

You  only  made  aboUt  that  number  in  the 
whole?— Yes. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Yorke 
respecting  the  dUrpose  for  which  these  things 
were  to  be  made?— Not  particularly  with  him 
upon  it,  more  than  other  people ;  it  was  ge- 
nerally understood,  that  it  was  to  act  in  our 
own  defence. 

You  understood  it  was  to  act  in  your  own 
defence? — I  meant  to  have  one  in  my  own 
defence. 

Did  Mr.  Yorke  say  any  thing  to  you  about 
^  reform  in  parliament  ?— Yes. 
V  What  nassed  between  him  and  you,  res- 
pecting the  reform  in  parUament  that  was 
sought  f(^— We  never  had  much  about  it  be- 


tween ourselves,  but  what  passed  in  public ; 
be  has  chiefly  delivered  his  sentiments  in 
public  about  it. 

Have  you  ever  had  conversation  with  him 
in  private  about  it  ?— I  have. 

Did  you  understand  from  him,  what  he 
meant  by  a  reform  in  parliament? — ^Yes. 

What  did  he  tell  you  ? — By  way  of  univer- 
sal  sufirage. 

How  came  that  conversation  between  you  ? 
— I  do  not  know ;  it  was  a  thing  that  was  of- 
ten spoken  of. 

Did  Yorke  know  what  you  meant  by  a 
reform  in  parliament? — We  all  understood 
each  other,  as  I  always  understood,  that  we 
were  all  for  universal  sufiirage. 

When  you  say  tocy  whom  do  you  mean  ?— 
All  the  society. 

Did  you  inform  Mr.  Yorke  that  it  was  what 
you  understood  by  it? — I  do  not  recollect 
particularly  informing  him,  that  that  was  my 
meaning,  because  it  was  a  matter  generally 
agreed  upon  among  us,  and  so  there  was  not 
much  disputing  about  the  mode  of  reform. 

In  the  conversations  you  had  with  Mr. 
Yorke,  did  you  and  he  uniformly  agree  about 
what  you  meant  by  a  reform  in  narliament, 
or  did  you  differ?— We  agreed  till  some  few 
weeks  before  Mr.  Yorke  left  Sheffield  the  last 
time. 

In  what  did  you  disagree  with  him?— I 
disagreed  with  him  in  respect  of  universal  suf- 
frage. 

Did  you  tell  Yorke  so  ?— I  did. 

What  said  Yorke  to  tliat  ?— As  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  told  him,  when  I  went  one  monft- 
ing  to  dress  him  as  usual,  that  I  thought  the 
planof  reform  we  were  upon  would  not  do: 
he  asked  my  motives  for  it :  I  told  him,  I 
thought  it  would  carry  us  too  fiir. — ^Well,  says 
he,  I  have  studied  it  some  tune  myself;  I 
have  read  various  authors  upon  the  subject ; 
and  I  cannot  see  that  any  reform  will  be  of 
service  to  the  nation,  except  that.— Very  well 
then,  says  I,  so  far  you  ana  I  differ  in  opinion, 
and  I  will  no  longer  subscribe  my  name  to  any 
thing  that  tends  to  universal  suffrage. — ^Very 
weU,  he  said,  then  you  must  give  it  up;  and 
there  the  conversation  broke  up. 

AAer  that,  did  you  continue  to  have  the 
same  sort  of  communication  with  Mr.  Yorke, 
upon  the  subject,  that  you  had  had  bcfrie, 
when  you  told  him  your  ideas  did  not  go  to 
the  length  of  universal  sufiirage  ?— No ;  f  had 
very  litUe  conversation  with  him  after  that,  it 
was  very  seldom  that  I  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  him  upon  the  subject,  when  I  was 
with  him,  for  my  stay  was  generally  %hort 

After  that  you  had  not  the  same  kind  of 
communication  ?— No. 

How  long  was  this  before  Mr.  Yorke  left 
Sheffield?— Perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore. 

Do  you  remember  the  meeting  in  the  open 
air,  at  Sheffield,  in  the  month  of  April?—- 
Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  f— Yes. 
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Was  Mr.  Yorke  tlifte  ?— He  was. 
Did  Mr.  Yorke  make  a  speech  there?-- 
Yes;  he  spoke  at  considerable  length. 

Did  von  hear  any  part  of  his  sp^eh  ? — Yes ; 
I  beard  a  good  deal  of  it. 

After  t&t  meeting  did  you  eo  to  see  Oale  ? 
—Yes ;  I  had  seen  Gale  after  tnat. 

Had  vou  any  conversation  'With  Gale  or 
Yorke  about  being  paid  for  the  shafts  you  had 
made?— Ye8« 

Were  you  paid  for  them?— No. 

Whom  did  Yorke  tell  you  to  apply  to  for 
payment  ?-— He  did  not  say  in  particular  who 
I  was  to  apply  to  for  the  paypant 

Who  was  to  pay  you  ?— -Those  people  that 
took  them  of  me,  I  expected  to  pav  me. 

Did  you  make  them  then  for  sale  ?-*Yes. 

Did  any  pereoo  buy  any  ?— No. 

You  do  not  know  i&X  the  magistrates  aeiaed 
them,  do  you  ?— They  told  me  so. 

You  have  sud  vou  had  only  some  private 
ooovefsations  with  Mf.  Yorke,  but  that  he 
k^d  many  other  converaationa  that  were  not 
ivivate  with  you;  yoa  have  often  heard 
him  converse  upon  these  subiects  wilh  other 
personsy  not  private?---!  have  heard  htm  speak 
with  different  people^  who  have  been  along 
with  him  at  difoent  tjmea^ 

What  have  you  heard  him  say  to  any  «f 
these  persons  you  have  seen  him  with,  upon 
amis,  of  any  deKriplioii  ;— do  yoo  knew  Da- 
vison?—Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  with  them  ?— K«. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  society  ?^Ye8. 

Have  you  heard  Davison  say  any  thin^^  re- 
spectiagarmSy  or  providing  arms  ?•— Davison 
was  a  customer  of  mine,  imd  he  and  I  fre- 
quently spckke  about  them. 

A  customer  of  yours ;  in  what  way  h^ln 
the  hair-dreeaing  business. 

Had  you  any  directions  from  Darison,  at 
any  time,  respecting  those  shafts  ?— Yes. 

What  eoaversalioB  had  you  with  him?— 
He  did  not  give  me  to  understand,  that  any 
particular  orders  were  given  for  them;  ottly 
ihat  the  people  in  general  began  to  call  out 
Air  them;  that  they  thousht  themselvM  In 
danger,  from  the  state  of  the  people's  minds 
at  that  time. 

That  DaviaoB  told  you  ?— -Yes. 

You  understood  it  was  for  your  own  4e- 
ftiioe?^Yea; 

^  Had  you  any  of  the  hooks,  as  a  delegate  of 
Ais  society  ^-Yee. 

,.  They  are  Ml  here,  I  believe  ?-.Mio;  I  be. 
iievenot 

George  IFttfcfifoii  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Ertkine, 


Yon  aeem  a  decent  man ;  you  were  two 
ytaa  a  member  of  this  aocietjr  ?-^Yes. 

And  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time 
that  jott  have  beeik  speaking  of,  you  had  been 
of  theaameopinion  with  the  rest  of  the  aooiety 
fQrumver8al8ttffir^?^Yes.  I  had. 

Were  you  a  fiiendof  your  king  ?-^(Jlrioiiht- 
«dly;  aMof  thequeen^botfa* 

VOL  XXIV. 


As  Ar  aa  vou  eefifldeoBect  from  theeonver- 
^tion  and  behaviour  of  these  people,  with 
whom  for  two  years  yo^  had  associated,  and 
who  were  for  universal  suffiage,  did  thev  ap- 
pear to  you  to  be  people  that  loved  the  king  ? 
— Yes,  in  general. 

I  ask  you,  aa  an  honest  man,  would  you 
have  contmued  for  two  years  in  tluit  society,  if 
you  had  not  had  reason  to  believe,  from  all 
vou  saw  and  heard,  that  they  were  people  that 
loved  their  king? — No:  I  would  not  have 
continued  with  them,  it  I  had  thought  they 
acted  from  otfier  motives. 

You  did  not  think  that  universal  suffiage 
was  inconsistent  with  love  to  your  king? — 
Undoiditedly  not 

What  was  generally  understood  by  univer- 
sal aufirage :  and  who  were  the  people  after 
which  your  society  stated  that  they  copied,  in 
their  desire  of  universal  sufirage? — ^Tne  first 
resolution  that  we  oame  into,  in  that  business, 
was  what  we  took  from  the  .duke  of  liich- 
aaond's  phm. 

Of  umveraai  sufiirage  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  vou  any  of  the  publicatidns^  at  that 
time,  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  f— Yes;,  a 
good  macy. 

Do  vou  remember  a  letter  to  colonel  flhav- 
maa  that  was  published  ?— Yea ;  that  wasinit. 

Should  you  know  it,  if  I  were  to  show  it 
youP—Yes. 

Was  it  ever  xwH  in  the  society  ?•— Yes;  I 
beUeve  it  has  been. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  read  ?-^Yes :  I  have 
heard  it  read  several  times,  and  I  thick  I  have 
heard  it  read  onoe  or  twice  in  the  society. 

Was  it  genemlly  approved  of  ^— Yes,  it 
the  time  that  we  adoptea  it. 

Is  that  it  T  [showmg  the  witness  a  printed 
copy  of  the  duke  of  Eichmond's  Latter  to  co- 
lonel Sharman].  Shoukl  you  reoollett,  if  I 
were. to  read  this  part  of  it  to  you?  Do 
you  recollect  this?*^'*  The  subject  of  a  parha- 
mentary  reform  is  that  which,  of  all  others,  in 
my  opinion,  most  deserves  the  attention  of 
Uie  public,  aa  I  conceive  it  wouid  include  eve^ 
other  advantage  which  a  nation  can  wish ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  iron 
evei*y  consideration  which  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  this  great  4|uestion,  that  for  many 
years  has  occupied  rov  mind,  and  from  every 
day's  eiperience  to  the  present  hour,  I  am 
more  ana  more  cenvinceu,  that  the  restoring 
the  ri^  of  voting  universally  to  evei7  man^ 
notincapaciftated  by  naftuvey  fiSr  want  of  reaaoa, 
or  by  law,  for  the  commissk^nof  ciimes,  tege* 
ther  with  annual  elections,  is  the  only  reform 
that  can  be  efiectual  and  permanent ;  I  am 
further  convinced^  that  it  •  the  only  reform 
that  ispiacticable."— Yes,  tiiatis  it;  I  have 
read  it  frequently. 

Now  I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  whether, 
«rt  far  as  as  yon  know  (what  passes  in  the 
heart  of  another  man  you  cannot  tell),  but  as 
£ff  as  vou  have  collected  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  people  in  general  with  whom  vou 
associated,  aid  it  appear  to  you,  apd  did  tney 
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express  themselves^  that  tliis  was  thek  ob- 
ject ?— Yes. 

Did  it  appear  to  you,  that  there  was  any 
disposition  in  those  with  whom  you  associated, 
to  compel  this  by  force  of  arms  ? — I  nevcrun- 
derstood  it  so. 

Was  it  from  any  fear  of  that  sort,  or  because 
you  changed  your  mind  on  the  idea  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  you  thought  it  not  so  good  a  plan  ? 
—I  did  not  think  the  people's  minds  prepared 
for  it. 

Do  you  still  continue  to  think  as  you  did, 
provided  people's  minds  were  prepared  for  it? 
— When  I  read  that,  I  looked  upon  the  plan 
that  was  laid  down  so  clear,  that  I  thoiu^ht  it 
could  be  done  without  any  kind  of  confusion, 
provided  the  people  were  acquainted  with  it ; 
out  from  circumstances  since,  and  upon  more 
mature  reflection,  I  had  reason  to  believe  they 
were  not;  and  it  was  from  the  same  convic- 
tion, that  I  dissented  from  it,  though  I  at  first 
approved  of  it. 

Were  you  a  member  of  this  society  at  the 
time  they  sent  their  delegate  to  Scotland  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  at  that  time,  and  some  time  aAer- 
wards. 

Did  you  think  you  were  doine  any  harm 
when  you  consented  to  the  sending  of  that 
delegate? — I  did  not  consent  to  it — I  happen- 
ed to  be  too  late,  or,  I  believe,  I  should  have 
given  my  consent;  but  I  should  not  have 
thouffht  I  was  doing  siny  hann  in  it. 

What  was  the  understanding  of  the  people 
of  that  society  of  the  nature  of  that  which  was 
to  be  done  in  Scotland,  to  which  they  sent 
their  delegate  ? — ^I  never  understood  that  they 
had  any  other  object  in  view  than  of  drawing 
up  an  address  to  the  nation,  and  likewise  a 
petition  to  the  government,  the  parliament,  or 
some  other  branch  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  say,  that 
petitioning  from  private  societies  of  men 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  such  an  effect 
upon  parliament  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — Do  not  put  the 
very  words  in  the  witness's  mouth. 

Mr.  Ertkine, — Your  lordship  recollects  I 
am  in  a  cross-examination. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^You  are  not  to 
put  the  vety  words  in  his  mouth,  even  on  a 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  Attorn^  General. — ^It  is  a  mbfortune 
that  that  has  been  the  course. 

Mr.  Enkine. — It  has  been  usual  so  to  exa- 
mine on  a  cross-examination  in  the  court  in 
which  I  practice.* 


*  The  sgrstem  thus  sanctioned  in  England 
differs  from  tha*  which  prevails  in  ScoUand, 
as  appears  by  the  foilowmg  extract  from  Mr. 
Burnett's  Treatise :— - 

"  Aato  the  mode  of  examining  witnesses, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  has 
been  all  along  a  rule  in  our  practice,  not  to 
permit  leading  questions  to  oe  put  to  wit- 
nesses; that  is,  such  as  from  the  form  in 
which  they  are  put,  dearly  imply  and  p(Hnt 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — I  will  ix>t  stop 
you,  but  it  is  contrary  to  my  practice  and  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^I  hope  your  lord- 
ship will  give  us  the  same  law  on  our  side. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.-^ln  a  cross-exa- 
mination certainly. 

Mr.  Erzkine. — ^I  will  conform  myself  as 
near  as  I  can  to  your  lordship's  wish. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^I  would  not  hy 
down  a  stricter  rule  in  a  case  like  this  than 
has  usually  prevailed — you  say  it  has  been 
your  usual  practice. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Those  gentlemen 
who  assist  roe,  and  who  practise  in  the  same 
court,  say  it  is  not  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — I  think  if  you 
will  examine  the  witness,  so  as  that  we  may 
have  his  own  answers,  instead  of  echoing 
your  words,  it  will  have  ten  times  more  effect 
with  the  jury. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — I  will  do  it  with  pleasure. 
Do  you  recollect  any  thing  beinjg  said  about 
the  expediency  of  petitioning  parliament  from 
private  bodies  of  men  ? — I  do  not  understand 
what  you  mean  by  private  bodies  of  men ;  I 
always  understood  that  it  was  in  pfublk 
bodies  that  we  petitioned ;  our  matters  were 
always  public. 

Was  it  ever  expressed  by  any  body,  or 
firom  any  thing  that  passed  in  your  presence 
in  the  society,  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of 
sending  the  delegate  to  Scotland,  that  they 
were  to  assume  all  the  functions  of  paru^ 
ment,  and  be  themselves  a  parliament  f--By 
no  means ;  I  never  understood  it  in  that  light. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  by  any  of  them, 
as  if  that  was  their  conception  and  their 
plan  ? — ^No ;  I  never  understood  it  so. 

Would  you  have  been  a  par^  to  any  sudi 
^^gf  if  you  had  underst(x>d  it  so? — ^No,  I 
hope  not. 

Then  did  it  appear  to  you,  from  what  you 
collected  (we  know  there  might  be  bad  men 
jn  any  society)  but  from  what  you  collected 
In  general  of  the  dispoatiou  of  yoillr  society, 
from  what  you  heara  them  say,  and  the  sort 
of  people  they  were — did  you  then,  and  do 
you  now,  consider  them  to  be  people  attached 

out  to  the  witness  the  answer  which  is  wished 
for,  as  *  did  not  you  see,  &c.  f*  or  *  wasU  noi  $o  T 
Neither  do  we  make  any  distinction  in  this 
matter  between  a  willing  or  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness ;  nor  between  the  crots  and  cAiff  exami- 
nation, as  was  expressly  found  in  the  case  of 
Stevenson  and  others  for  thef^  28  November 
1808 ;  differing  in  this  from  the  practice  in 
England,  whicn  allows  leading  questions  to 
be  put  in  the  rrcns-examination.'' — Burnett 
on  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  ch.  18, 
p.  465. 

With  respect  to  Leadine  Questions,  see 
Rosewell's  case  in  this  Collection,  Vol.  10, 
p.  190,  Peake's  Law  of  Evidence,  chap,  d, 
sec.  6,  pp.  S05,  et  seq.  4th  edit,  and  Phillipps^s 
Law  or  Evidence,  part  1,  ch.  8,  pp«  l(Mr,  lOa 
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to  their  king,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
attached  to  their  own  freedom? — I  always 
looked  upon  them  in  the  same  light. 

Are  you  speaking  now  your  own  senti- 
ments?—  Yea,  not  only  mine,  but  what  I 
understood  were  the  sentimients  of  those  I 
was  associated  with. 

Then  you  look  upon  them  as  persons  at- 
tached to  their  king r— Yes;  because  I  always 
looked  upon  it  that  the  king's  preservation 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  insepara- 
ble ;  and  I  believe  that  was. the  general  idea 
of  the  people  that  were  concerned  in  the  so- 
ciety, that  conducted  it,  most,  if  not  all  of 
them. 

That  the  kin^s  preservation,  and  the  li- 
berty of  the  subiect,  were  inseparable?— I  al- 
ways understood  it  in  that  light 

Was  any  thing  said  about  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting;  the  laws  that  are  under  his 
majesty's  execuUon  ?— I  never  heard  it  men- 
tioned in  tliat  light. 

'Was  any  thing  ever  said  in  your  society 
concerning  arms  mr  attacking  the  kind's  ma^ 
jesty,  andputting  down  the  laws  which  he 
was  to  execute  ?— Not  in  my  hearing. 

WaMi^hat  was  said  about  arms  at  the  time 
the  himd'bill  was  put  out  ?— I  do  not  remem- 
ber arms  being  spoken  of  in  the  society;  it 
was  i^eneraUy  spoken  of  in  conversations  we 
had  m  each  other's  houses. 

When  you  made  a  pike  for  yourself,  what 
did  you  make  it  for  ?-*To  defend  myself  pro- 
vided it  should  be  necessary. 

What  made  you  collect  at  that  time,  about 
the  month  of  April,  that  it  was  likely  you 
^oukl  want  arms  for  your  defence  ?— Because 
there  was  .not  so  gooa  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  parties  as  there  was  before. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  two  parties  ? — 
The  one,  us  who  were  for  universal  suffrage, 
the  other,  who  opposed  it. 

Had  you  any  intention,  in  making  a  pike 
for  yourself,  to  defend  yourself  agamst  the 
magistracy  of  the  country,  or  those  people 
who  might  illegally  attack  you  ? — Only  against 
.those  people  who  might  come  without  any 
legal  authority  from  the  magistrate,  or  from 
the  government. 

Prom  what  you  knew  of  the  sentiments  of 
^c  other  persons  of  the  society,  did  it  appear 
to  you  that  that  was  the  general  notion  ? — 
Yes,  I  always  understood  it  so ;  because  we 
have  many  times  been  threatened  in  different 
companies  that  we  have  been  in. 

Do  vou  mean  that  you  had  been  threaten- 
ed with  personal  violence  ? — Yes,  I  have  my- 
self in  different  companies  that  I  have  fre- 
quented ;  I  have  heard  them  remark,  those 
whom  we  generally  looked  upon  as  aristo- 
crats, or  whatever  name  you  might  give 
them,  some  of  the  violent  ones;  that  if  any 
thine  should  happen,  that  if  an  invasion 
shoiud  take  place  in  this  country,  they  would 
destroy  their  enemies  at  home  first.  I  have 
beard  that  allied  agidnst  me  and  my  friends 
firequeotly. 
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What  answer  did  you  make  when  you 
heard  that,  alleged  ^;ainst  you  and  your 
fqends? — ^I  do  not  know  in  particular  what 
reply  I  have  made;  sometimes  perhaps  I 
have  scdd,  that  I  hoped  that  was  not  the  ge- 
neral disposition  of  them;  if  it  was,  we  should 
be  under  the  necessity  at  least  of  taking 
means  to  be  prepared  for  them,  or  to  that 
effect 

Then  you,  and  those  with  whom  you  asso- 
ciated, were  well  disposed  to  the  government 
and  the  constitution  of  your  country  ?-— Yes ; 
I  never  had  any  intention  of  altering  it,  and 
never  understood  that  that  was  the  intention 
of  the  society. 

Who  was  it,  if  there  was  an  invasion  in  the 
country,  that  said  they  would  make  an  attack 
upon  the  others?— That  their  party  would; 
that  they  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
French. 

And  attack  you  and  your  associates  ? — ^Yes. 

From  any  thing  that  passed  in  your  society 
relative  to  their  wish  of  universal  suffrage, 
was  there  any  thing  said  against  the  Lords' 
House  of  Parliament,  or  only  that  you  wanted 
universal  suffrage  In  the  Commons  ? — ^That 
very  rarely  formed  any  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  only  three  pamphlets  I  ever  saw  upon  it 
were  wrote  by  major  Cartwright :  he  proposed 
some  alterations  m  respect  of  representation 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  respect  to  filling 
them  up  by  representation. 

That  was  the  only  book  you  ever  read  upon 
the  subject?— Yes. 

But  that  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  your  so- 
ciety ?— No,  1  never  understood  that  that' was 
adopted ;  that  that  was  any  part  of  our  plan. 

upon  the  whole,  am  I  to  understand  you 
that  you  continue  still  attached  to  the  king 
and  constitution? — ^Yes. 

You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Yorke  once  when  he 
was  drunk  ?-— No,  he  was  not  drunk;  but  did 
not  appear  tu  be  so  sober  a  man  as  generally 
he  is. 

Have  you  often  seen  Mr.  Yorke  attendmg 
at  your  meetings  which  you  have  been  speak- 
ing of  ?— I  have  seen  him  at  public  meetings 
some  few  times. 

With  the  exception  of  the  time  when  he  was 
a  little  in  liquor,  as  you  say,  how  did  he  con- 
duct himself  in  his  conversations  ?— Gene* 
rally  very  well,  from  what  I  saw  or  heard  of 
him ;  he  used  to  get  a  little  warm  in  conver- 
sation now  and  then. 

George  Widditon  re-examined  by  Mr.  Bower. 

I  observed  you  said,  that,  in  general,  you 
thought  people  who  were  desirous  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  were  well  affected  to  the  kin& 
you  said,  that  you  understood  so  in  general. 
You  heard  Mr.  Yorke's  speech;  now  did  it 
strike  you  that  he  was  one  of  those  people 
who  were  well  affected  to  the  king  ? 

lFi<Wiio7i.— The  speech  at  the  Castle-hill, 
do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bopcr.— Yes. 
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WUidU6H.-A  had  not  sufficienl  reason  to 
think  he  was  oth^rwiae. 

At  other  UmeSt  from  ^i^  conversation,  8id 
yon  imadne  bim  one  of  those  persons  who 
were  well  affected  to  ihe  constitution  and  go« 
vemmentr — I  bad  never  reason  to  suspect 
JDtherwise. 

Did  you  happen  to  know  that  there  had 
been  a  communication  between  Davison  and 
some  persons  in  London,  about  sending  arms 
to  London  ?— I  net«r  knew  it  till  I  saw  the 
letter  published  in  the  newspaper. 

When  was  that  ?— In  the  latter  end  of  May 
last. 

Was  that  published  at  Sheffield  ?— -Yes,  in 
a  newspaper,  at  Sheffield,  and  in  a  London 
paper,  I  believe. 

Till  that  time  you  never  knew  that  there 
had  been  any  communication  between  Shef- 
field and  London  about  arms  ? — No. 

You  never  knew  that  the  convention  had 
any  other  obj|ect  but  to  petition  parliament 
for  the  alteration  wanted  ? 

Widditon. — Do  you  mean  the  English  or 
Scotch  Convention  ? 

Mr.  lfcwcr.--The  Scotch. 

Widdison.-^l  never  understood  they  had 
any  other  object. 

You  never  understood  that  the  society  had 
any  other  object  in  sending  a  delegate  there, 
than  for  effecting  a  reform  in  parliament ;  Uiat 
was  what  you  understood  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  there  when  the  thanks  of  the 
Sheffield  society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Painef — 
Yes,  I  was  a  member  of  it  at  the  time. 

Were  you  present  when  the  thanks  were 
voted  ?— I  cannot  remember. 

Have  yon  read  Mr.  Fame's  books  then  ?— 
Tes. 

Then  I  fuay  ttkt  it  you  are  of  opinbn,  afier 
leading  those  books,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
society  wene  given  to  the  author  of  that  work 
by  people  properly  attached  to  the  king  and 
constitution  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  £o»er.— Then  I  will  not  trouble  you 
With  any  farther  questions. 

BcHfy  Hill  sworn.— Esammed  by  Mr.  Law. 

What  are  you^— A  cutler. 

You  live  at  Sheffidd  ?— Yes. 

Were  ^ou  at  any  time  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Society  at  that  place?— Yes, 

When  did  you  begin  to  be  a  member  of  it  ? 
-^As  soon  as  it  was  instituted,  the  second  or 
third  night. 

In  what  year  was  it  instituted?— I  think  in 
the  year  1798,  but  cannot  be  positive. 

How  long  did  yon  continue  a  member  of 
that  society  ?— Veiy  near  twelve  months^  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect. 
'  Do  you  remember  daring  the  thne  yon 
were  a  member  of  that  society,  Mr.  Yoiie"^ 
viahing  the  societv  ?— Ycs^  once. 

Do  you  remember  when  that  was  ?«^I  think 
in  the  year  1792. 

Do  you  remember  the  meeting  on  the  Cas- 
tle-hill?— Yes. 
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When  was  that  ?— That  was  in  last  Awil. 

I>oyou  remember  the  lecture  on  the  Fast- 
day  ?— Yes. 

That  was  inFebruary,  If  94  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  after  tins  lecture  had 
been  ^ven  on  tlie  Fast^ay,  any  lalk  in  the 
town  al>out  arms  ?— Not  till  some  time  afWr 
that. 

Do  you  remember  the  meetkig  of  the  7th 
of  April,  1794?— Yes. 

About  that  time,  was  there  any  coavena- 
lion  prevalent  in  the  town  about  provid'mg 
yourselves  with  arms? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  Davison  ?— Yes. 

What  is  he  ? — A  printer. 

He  worked  for  Galef—Yes. 

Mr.  Yorke  lodged  at  Oale's  atooetime^ 
did  he  not  ?-*I  cannot  tcAl,  he  did  not  at  that 
time. 

Had  you  an  application  from  Gale,  to  make 
any  blades  fcMr  pikes  ?-— Yes. 

When  ?— In  the  beginning  of  April. 

Did  he  order  any  particular  number  ? — ^No. 

What  orders  did  be  give  you  respecting  the 
making  of  them? 

Hill.  —  Do  you  mean  in  the  size  and 
number? 

,  Mr.  Law.— In  both.— He  brought  a  bayonet 
for  me  as  a  pattern  to  make  them  by,  I  made 
one  in  abayonet  shape,  and  Davison  approved 
ofit. 

Did  he  tell  you  wherayou  were  to  gel  the 
iron ;  did  you  take  it  upon  his  credit  or  your 
own  ? — Upon  his  credit. 

Who  was  to  pay  you  for  the  workmanship  ? 
—Davison. 

Did  that  pike  you  made  fh>ta  that  model 
meet  Davison's  approbation !«— He  did  ap- 
prove ofit. 

Did  you  carry  it  to  Carnage's?— It  was  in 
Carnage's  house  he  saw  it. 

Did  you  ever  meet  Yorke  at  Cansaee'a  ?— 
No,  I  was  desired  by  Davison  to  go  to  i  orke. 

Did  you  go  to  him  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  show  him  any  ^ those  blades?— 
Yes. 

What  did  he  say  about  them?— At  the 
time  I  went  to  him,  he  had  iust  received  an 
account  of  Mr.  Walker's  trial,  at  Manchester, 
and  he  was  so  overjoyed,  laaX  he  had  Tenr 
little  to  say  then  about  the  bfaide  that  i 
showed  him. 

Did  he  approve  of  it?— He  had  little  to 
say;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  said  aniy  things 
he  was  so  overjoyed. 

He  was  gomg  ofif  to  Manchester  Ihenf-* 
No. 

At  any  subsequent  time,  had  yoo  any  con- 
versation with  Yoilee^  about  those  blades?-* 
No. 

Ton  sud  he  was  oveQoyed,  what  was  he 
overjoyed  at?— At  heins  liberated  in  that 
indictment  with  Mr.  Wa&er,  apd  Daam  pv^ 
nisfaed ;  Dunn  was  pnt  into  prison.* 

He  said  no&mg  upon  that  oeeaafam  res* 

«^  See  Vol.  S3)  p.  1166  of  this  ColkeliQB. 
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pectmg  the  pike  ?-«Not  at  I  Ytmember  ii6w. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  aft«rwuds>  with  ^a 

pike  mroperiy  monnled  upon  a  shaft  in  hb 

When  was  that,  how  long  after  P^^It  was 
sometiiiie  after,  pwtiaps  a  fortnight  or  thpse 
weeks;  I  cannot  justly  teU  when. 

Did  he  make  any  observations  upon  that 
]nke,  so  piv.pared  and  mounted  f — As  little  as 
possible;  there  were  some youac  gkk  in  the 
room  thai  he  was  very  fooA  of,  ae  took  it  in 
his  hand^  and  pretended  to  give  it  a  push  at 
one  of  them. 

Did  Davison  appl jr  to  you  to  make  any 
greater  number  of  pikes  «fterwaids  F— No ; 
when  he  first  gave  me  orders,  I  was  to  make 
60  long  as  he  emploved  me. 

^o  what  number  did  you  go  on  making:?^-* 
About  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  a  hindred 
andtbiity. 

DJA  Daviscm  take  up  these  and  pay  you 
lor  ynm  P-^^e  paid  me  for  tome  of  them. 

Had  he  tiie  whole  of  thM  hundred  and 
thirty?— Yes* 

Where  did  you  use  to  cany  them  to  when 
you  had 'made  them? — Sometimes  I  took 
them  to  my  own  k>dgings,  sometimes  to  Wil- 
liam Carnage's. 

Did  you  deliver  them  to  Davisoft  at  Wil- 
liam Camage'e  P— If  he  was  there  1  delivered 
them  to  him,  if  not  I  left  them  there. 

What  pay  had  you  for  the  woikmanshtpf 
— Two^pence  a  ]iiece. 

You  saw  Davison's  letter  to  the  prisoner  P 
^I  did. 

And  lead  itP--I  did  not  read  it,  Imt  heard 
him  read  it 

Did  he  say  any  ^hang  oifter  he  read  it,  re- 
epec^ng  any  demand  there  might  be  from  atny 
other  <)ttaiter  ffx  those  pikes,  London,  or  any 
a^iere  else  P*-There  was  some  'little  conver- 
aacion  about  it,  bull  cannot  reeoHeet  what  it 


Did  he  express  any  expeetatien  of  an  order 
from  miy  o^er  place,  for  pikes  of  the  same 
sottP — Ifesaid  he  did  not  know  but  there 
night  be  the  same  need  for  them  in  London, 
as  men  waa  in  Shelfidd. 

What  did  vou  understand  to  be  the  purpose 
fe  wfaieli  dfiey  were  piepared  at  ^effield, 
and  whii4i  migtvt  make  them  likewise  wanted 
in  London?— To  act  upon  ^e  delensiv«^Tn 
isaae  th(?y  should  be  attacked  by  an  unlawful 
set  of  men. 

Tlib  letter  was  te  the  prisoner  at  iShe  bar, 
as  aeCMtanr  of  the  Conespoqdhs^  Bodetf,  1 
underatand  P— I  do  not  know,  I^  pot  look 
at  the  direction. 

JM  Davison  say  whomthey expected  wouM 
attack  Utemf-^TheoppoiAte  party  tfial  were 
in  ttielficfd. 

fiut  in  London  who  wats  to  attack 'Oiem  P 
—I  cannot  say  any -thing  i|(bout  that,  thote 
would  be  the  same  occasion  In  London  i  sup- 
pese  ar^^effield,  if  there  rinmld  te  the 
Si^ne  t^eoesaity. 

Thtft  4StKy  s^MmM  be  MMked  in^  London 


by  the  same,  or  similar  people  as  in  SheffiddP 
•r-If  they  thould  Be  attacked. 

How  soon  after  your  .delivering  these  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pikes  to  Davison  did  he  ab- 
scond— when  did  he  leave  Sheffield  P — I  think 
about  the  middle  of  May,  if  I  can  recolkct 
right. 

H^nry  Hill  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gibbs. 

You  say  you  were  a  member  of  the  C 
stitntional  Society,  from  the  time  that  they 
first  came  together  ?-^Yes. 

1  suppose  you  would  not  have  been  a 
aMmber  of  that  society,  if  you  had  not  sup- 
posed it  would  have  been  laithfid  to  Uie  king  f 
—Certainly  not. 

Had  you  ever  way  intention  in  becoming  a 
member  of  that  society,  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
iiAaee  the  king  from  his  throne  ?— No,  I  never 
heard  a  syllable  of  the  sort  at  Sheffidd. 

Do  you  suppose  that  was  the  view  of  fl(ny 
of  those  who  were  members  of  the  sodel^f 
— ^I  never  heard  them  declare  it  was,  they 
were  always  friendly  to  the  king  for  any 
thing  that  ever  I  saw  by  them ;  I  never  saw 
any  thing  to  make  me  think  the  contrary. 

What  reform  was  it  they  wished  to  have 
brought  about  P — ^A  more  equal  representation 
in  the  Commons  House  ot  Parliament,  as  I 
understood  it. 

Whose  plan  of  reform  in  parliament  did 
they  follow?— They  followed  the  duke  of 
Iticnmond's  olan,  as  I  understood  there  were 
a  number  of  letters  distributed  in  Sheffield. 

Did  you  hear  the  members  of  this  society 
say,  that  they  formed  themselves  upoi|  the 
duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  that  they  Followed 
his  plan?— Yes^  I  have  heard  that  said >e« 
vera!  times. 

There  were  some  pikes  prepared  at  Shef- 
field; what  was  the  reason  of  your  preparim; 
themP — From  the  opposite  party  using  sw» 
threats*  even  in  the  dead  of^  the  night,  iSiey 
have  cume  where  I  lodged  and  insulted  us  of 
a  night  when  we  have  been  in  bed,  and  have 
sworn  they  would  pull  down  the  house  and 
bum  it,  calling  us  Jacobins,  and  calling  the 
house  Jacobin-hall,  because  the  society  uKOd 
to  meet  there,  some  divisions  of  it  before  I 
went  there. 

And  you  h^d  actual  reason  to  expect  dan^ 
ger  from  them  ?— Yes,  by  their  threats,  thejr 
have  even  shot  into  people's  houses,  an  ^med 
set  of  people  that  made  a  parade  in  tho 
street;  ana  when  going  home  at  twelve 
o^doek  at  night,  they  shot  under  a  person's 
door. 

.This  was  an  armed  set  of  people  afShef^ 
field  P— They  procured  arms  and  paraded  the 
street,  and  If  there  were  any  great  vielory 
gained— 

Upoh  some  occasion  of  this  sort,  they  nted 
tl^t)ugh  or  under  .one  of  the  doors  P — ^Theydid. 

Was  it  this  sort  of  conduct,  and  those 
threats,  that  induced  you  first  to  prepaid 
^irms  ?— No  other  thine,  no  other  view. 

fiad  you,  or  any  of  *e  people  of  Sheffield, 
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%  view  of  attacking  the  m^istracy  of  the 
country  with  those  arms  you  prepared? — ^No, 
&r  from  it. 

Were  they  then  meant  mereW  for  your 
own  defence? — Merely  for  self-de^nce. 

And  for  no  other  purpose? — For  no  other 
purpose,  that  ever  I  knew. 

Henry  Hill  re-examined  by  Mr.  Law. 

Before  you  prepared  these  pikes  for  self 
defence,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  mention 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  magistrate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  you  were  in  need  of  this  ae- 
ience,  if  you  should  be  attacked? — I  do  not 
know  that  ever  there  was  apy  complaint  to  him. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Al thorp  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  make  a  complamt  of  the  daneer 
which  you  were  in  to  any  other  person  that 
you  can  name? — ^I  do  not  know  that  any 
complaint  was  made  to  a  magistrate. 

Or  to  any  other  person  that  you  can  name  ? 
—No. 

You  have  saud  you  were  well  affected  to  the 
King,  and  that  you  bad  no  objection  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  you  only  wanted  to  ef- 
fect a  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament?—Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  the  time  thanks  were 
TOted  to  Mr.  Paine  for  his  works  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  that  a  vote  of  that  sort  waa 
cooie  to  by  ^our  socie^  ? — I  do  not  know  any 
thing  about  it. 

You  do  not  in  fact  know  that  anv  such  vote 
was  come  to  by  your  society  ?-  No,  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  about  it. 

Robert  Moody^  swom.-^ -examined  by 
Mr.  Oarrom, 

You  are  a  joiner  at  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Socie^  formed  in  that  place  ? — ^I  was  not  a 
regular  member  for  above  a  twelvemonth  be- 
fore I  was  apprehended. 

Besides  the  general  meetings  of  the  society, 
bad  they  any  meetings  which  were  called  dis- 
trict meetings^  division  meetings  f— They  had^ 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Heniy  Yorke?— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  attending  at  any  of 
the  meetings  ?— I  have  seen  him  at  some  of 
the  public  meetings. 

.  In  what  character  did  he  act?— As  a  speaker 
and  orator  whenever  I  saw  him. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  act  as  chairman  ?-^ 
Yes. 

When  you  say  you  saw  him  in  the  character 
of  an  orator,  do  you  mean  you  saw  him  ad- 
jdresuBg  the  people  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  ?— I  saw  him  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Castle^hiU,  and  one  or  two  other  meetings. 

How  many  people  might  be  present  at  the 
Castle-hill  ?— I  think  not  less  tban  ten  thou- 
sand. 

Uoon  that  occasion  you  heard  Mr.  Yorke 
speaking  to  the  persons  assembled  there?—- 

Were  you  near  enough  to  hear  and  collect 
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distinctly  the  subsUmce  «f  what  be  sak!?— 
No,  I  was  at  a  distance. 

Didypu  stay  till  the  business  was  cob- 
eluded?— Yes. 

In  what  way  did  he  go  home  to  his  apartp 
ment?— A  coach  was  brought,  the  horses 
were  taken  out,  and  the  populace  drew  him 
home. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Camaee  being  there  at  that  time  ?— Yes. 

Didyou  hear  him  read  an^  resolutions  ?— I 
saw  him  up  reading  something  which  I  un- 
derstood to  be  the  resolutions,;  I  af^erwaids 
saw  some  resolutions  in  the  Sheffield  puer. 

Was  that  newspaper  printed  byGalei— It 
was. 

Did  Broomhead  act  as  secretmy  to  that 
meeting  ? — ^He  did. 

Didyou  after  tliat  see  Camage  upon  the  buo- 
ness  at  your  shop  ?— Yes,  he  came  one  tim& 
and  brought  me  four  or  five  pike  Uades  and 
spoke  to  me  to  make  three  dozen  of  bandies. 

Who  came  with  him  when  he  came  to  you? 
— ^There  was  a  person  with  him,  I  do  not  re* 
coUectwho. 

Did  the  person  who  came  mth  him  bring 
any  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  each  .ba4  some, 
or  one  brought  all  the  parcel. 

How  many  blades  might  Carnage  brine  to 
you  upon  the  whole  to  be  fitted  into  handles  ? 
—There  were  blades  enough  to  answer  the 
shafts  he  had  ordered,  three  dozen. 

Did  you  learn  from  Camage  what  the  pur- 
pose was  for  which  those  pikes  were  to  be 
made  ?— No,  I  had  no  orders  from  him  but 
just  to  make  them,  I  did  not  inquire  any  thing 
about  the  purpose  they  were  for. 

. ,  Who  were  the  persons  in  general  that  were 
furnished  with  those  pikes  f— I  never  knew 
who  they  were  for,  but  I  understood  by  Cam- 
age,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Davison  was 
tO'  take  them  from  him,  i  or  he  had  chaps 
for  them  so  far  as  I  should  be  paid  ready 
money  for  t)iem  when  they  were  dene. 

Did  you  ilearn  in  the  $ocietjr  from  members 
of  it  for  what  purpose  those  pikes  were  made? 
-^I  did  not  know  farther  than  what  I  could 
collect  and  supposins  from  what  I  could  col- 
lect, that  they  were  for  self-defence. 

Self-defence  against  whom  ?— Agunst  peo- 
ple by  whom  tl^y  supposed  they  might  be 
lUefflOly  attacked,  forreports  (and  onlv  reports 
as  Iknow  of)  nad  said  that  they  should  be  di»- 
persed ;  they  had  met  firequenUy  in  large 
meetings,  and  many  of  the  opposite  opinion 
said,  that  th<>y  should  be  dispersed,  and  how 
fiffthey  mieht  influence  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  any  bo^  to  give  them  any  authority,  we 
supposed  auttle  matter  might  have  done  it : 
they  might  have  used  some  means  which 
they  supposed  must  be  injurious  to  some  of 
the  parUes,  and  they  got  these,  as  th^v  wished 
to  defend  themselves  in  case  they  should  be 
iUegally  attacked. 

Do  you  recollect  any  conversation  about  the 
time  of  any  of  your  public  meetings,  with  re> 
spect  to  the  diiagoons  which  were  in  the 
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iie]ghlM>uirhood  ofSheffieldP— Yes,  I  remem- 
ber 80  far  that  it  was  said 

Mr.  JErsfone.— Said  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Garrav.— -Was  it  said  by  Carnage,  or 
any  of  the  members  of  the  society  f — I  do 
not  know  by  whom,  but  I  have  beard  itstdd.— 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ej^e.-— Heard  it  said, 
where,  by  what  people  P—^Some  people  in 
town,  who  I  cannot  tell;  it  was  a  report,  it 
might  be  true,  or  might  be  false. 

Mr.  Garrow. — ^To  which  of  those  meetings 
did  the  conversation  about  dragoons  apply, 
was  it  to  that  upon  the  Castle-hrli? 

Mr.  Gt66«.— He  is  asked  to  what  meeting 
it  applied,  whether  it  applied  to  that  at  the 
CastJe-hill ! 

Lord  Chief  Justie  Eyrf. — ^The  question  is 
not  quite  so  correct  as  it  should  be,  because 
the  object  is  to  see,  to  which  meeting  it  ap- 
plied. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  at  the  Castle-hill, 
and  how  long  previous  to  tnat,  had  there  been 
any  conversation  about  the  dragoons?— I 
know  of  none  before  that. 

After  that  meeting  at  the  Castle-hill,  did 
jou  hear  from  Camage,  or  from  any  other 
member  of  your  society,  any  conversation  re- 
apectinff  the  dragoons  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ShefSeld?— Notfrom  any  of  the  society,  I 
do  not  know  who  it  might  be  from  that  I 
heard  it 

Attend,  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  did 
not  hear  it  from  Camage  P— I  did  not 

Nor  from  Davison  P— No. 

Nor  from  Broomhead  P— No. 

Nor  from  Gale  P — No. 

And  in  general,  not  from  any  member  of 
tibe  society  ?-  «-Not  from  any  one  particular 
man. 

I  do  not  ask  you  from  any  one  particular 
man  ;  were  there  any  dragoons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sheffield  P — ^There  were. 

When  you  were  in  Carnage's  shop  at  any 
time,  did  you  see  any  leaden  instrument,  or 
model  of  an  instrament  P — I  did. 

What  was  it  ?— It  was  what  was  called  to 
me.  in  the  privy  council,  a  night-cat ;  it  was 
called  when  it  was  shown  to  me  a  cat. 

What  passed  at  the  time  that  that  cat  so 
called,  was  shown  you  in  Carnage's  shop  P— 
It  was  lying  in  the  window ;  I  took  it  up  and 
examined  it  to  see  what  it  was,  and  asked 
whatthat  was ;  he  told  me  as  he  had  been  told 
I  suspose,  he  said  it  was  fin  instrument* that 
was,  or  might  be  made  use  of  to  throw  in  the 
streets ;  it  would  lie  pointed  upwards,  which 
would  prevent  horses  from  travelling  in  the 
streets. 

Did  it  seem  to  you,  that  the  instrument  was 
well  enough  calculated  to  do  what  he  stoted  it 
had,  or  might  have  done  P— It  did. 

At  aiiy  way  it  presented  apointP— Yes. 

Where  did  he  state  he  had  been  told  such 
an  instrument  had  been  usedP — He  never 
tokl  me  that  any  such  instrument  had  been 
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or  might  be  used  to  throw  »  the  streets,  it 
would  lie  pointed  upwards^  which  would  pre- 
vent horses  from  travelling  in  the  streets,  did 
he  mention  any  town  in  the  course  of  thai 
conversation  P-^No. 

Who  was  present  bendes  Camage  at  the 
time  that  passed  P— Nobody  but  Camage 
and  me. 

A  t  any  time  when  you  were  present  at  Cam-* 
age's  shop,  did  you  see  any  blades  for  pikea 
brought  home  by  any  body  P— Yes,  I  once  saw 
some  brought  in  by  a  man. 

How  many  P— >A  few,  perhaps  nz  or  eight; 
I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  see  any  pike  complete  at  Cam-* 
age's  P— I  never  saw  any  but  part  of  them  tha 
I  made. 

That  is  to  say  your  shafts  and  his  blades 
made  complete  pikes  P-- Yes. 

[A  pike  brought  into  court.] 

Is  that  the  sort  of  instrument  that  yon 
made  P— Yes. 

What  is  the  shaft  made  of  P— That  is  made 
of  deal. 

That  is  not  shod,  is  it  P— No,  nothmg  but 
the  wood. 

Nor  loaded,  is  it  P— No,  there  is  notlung 
in  it 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Davison  maktoR 
any  application  to  you  with  respect  to  letters  r 
—Yes ;  I  remember  him  asking  me  to  let  a 
letter  or  two  be  directed  to  be  \m  with  me  for 
him ;  I  told  him  he  might  if  he  pleased  direct 
his  correspondent  to  direct  his  letters  to  ba 
left  with  me ;  I  do  not  know  any  thing  more 
about  it,  for  I  never  had  any  letters. 

That  blade  fits  into  the  hoop  at  the  top 
and  takes  out  occasionally,  does  it  not  P— Noy 
it  is  fi»tin. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  knew  of  Davi- 
son's correspondence  in  London,  upon  tha 
subject  of  pike-blades  P — ^No,  I  know  that  I 
did  not  know  of  any  of  his  correspondents. 

You  did  not  know  of  that  letter  that  he 
wrote  firom  Sheffield  P — No. 

How  long  had  Davison  come  from  Leeds  to 
Sheffield  ? — I  suppose  he  might  be  two  months, 
I  si^ose  not  more. 

Jlobert  Hoodfy.— Cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Erskine. 

If  I  understand  you  right,  Davison  had  writ- 
ten some  letter  or  letters  which  you  knewno- 
thing  of,  and  if  any  answers  were  to  come  to 
those  letters  that  he  might  have  written,  they 
were  to  come  to  your  hsmds  P— Yes. 

None  ever  came  to  your  hands  P— No. 

How  long  were  yoq  a  member  of  this  so- 
ciety P— A  year. 

Were  you  a  member  at  the  time  that  the 
delegate  went  P— No. 

What  was  this  cat, a  large  thing,  or  astnaU 
thing  P— A  little  thins,  the  tines  might  be  aq^ 
inch  lone,  and  it  would  stand  an  inch  and  a 
half  high,  or  so,  when  it  was  down. 

Were  any  made  from  that  model  P  did  ypu 
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CKrer  w^onef^f^-Hoy  Inever  hear^of/orsaii^ 
any. 

Was  tUs  thing  concealed  ?-*No,  it  htj  open 
iu  the  shop. 

Then  &dj  hody  who  had  passed  \sj  might 
haire  seen  it  of  ceiine?-^Any  body  wat  had 
gone  where  he  was  at  work,  might  have  seen 
iL 

Did  yoro  eret  hear  ai^  orders  to  make  any 
frcMB  it^  or  see  any  made  fix>m  it  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  real  one  in  your  life  ?-- 
No. 

Did  yea  frequent  the  society  much  ? — ^Not 
of  a  year  hack ;  I  had  not  before  I  was  brought 
away. 

Brought  away  by  what  i — ^In  custody  hare. 

Up  to  the  time  that  you  were  taken  into 
eastody,  was  any  thing  said  in  ynHw  hearing 
a^nst  the  king  j--I  never  hean^  any  thing 
said  against  the  king. 

Were  you  }rourseIf  afiiend  to  your  king  and 
tiie  coofititulioo^  as  well  at  ymn  understood 
it? — ^Yes,  I  was^  I  believed  him  to  be  a  sood 
man,  asid  il  wouU  be  a  cihne  to  do  any  thing 
against  a  good  man. 

.  W«K  the  people  with  whom  ytKiasBoeiated. 
decent,  well-behaved  people  ? — Yes;  i  dways 
endeavoured  to  get  into  the  oom|iBny  of  those 
who  were  better  informed  than  myself;  in 
tMder  that  I  might  g<Bt  imdroved. 

You  say  thai  it  was*  ahout  the  month  of 
Amil  thai  they  first  began  to  see  about  these 
|iiket?-^Uwas. 

Was  theise  ever  any  thing  said  about  pikes, 
htfoie  those  threats  of  some  people  at  Shef- 
iekl  tfatt  frightened  you  ?-»«No,  i  never  heard 
of  any. 

Am  how  oBany  were  "made  in  eottseguence 
«f  the  ap[)rehesision  that  eomn  people  had 
that  they  might  be  ill-used  ? — There  vMre  vefy 
few  made;  Carnage  oidered  df  me  three 
doceo,  and  I  made  two  doBsii  and  oioe  or 
ten. 

Do  von  knew  of  any  others  having  been 
snade  besides  those  N*-Widdisaa  made  some 
handles  1  underalood,  but  I  onderstood  that 
no  pikes  had  been  made^ 

If  jBBu  had  understood  they  were  made  for 
the  wicked  purpose  of  makii^  an  attack  opoin 
the  government,  would  you  have  had  any 
handin  making  them  ?^I  would  not. 

Robert  Moody  re-examined  by  Mr.  Gmrow, 

Hov  early  had  yon  apffrehensions  of  those 
MtMGft?--0id3rknd[y,ind»caiMrae  of  a  few 
mdntha;  befoie  I  was  brought  from  Shield. 

Were  there  any  pikes  aittjethait  you  knofw 
of,  mftU  Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood 
hiffOk  to  faise  volunteer  oompaniea  fer  the  de- 
fence of  the  country?— These  vera  made 
liefonSk 

How  long  beforeP— -Perhaps  two  or  thsee 
%Beks  ;  thiw-vftera  ndtmade  befoie  they  irere 
taUiedof.      ^ 

You  told  me  what  yo«  appMheaded  was, 
that  a  mif|ittiiate  woukl  lend  hie  authonlj^r 
vpon  a  little,  to  disperse  your  meetbg^  and 
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t»  resist ;  that  wto  ycMilr  object— Did  I  take 
you  right  ?— It  might  be  so,  or  they  might 
take  upon  themselves  to  disperse  us  without 
the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 

In  either  case  those  instruinents  were  to  be 
used  fer  your  defence  ?— If  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary. 

About  this  cat,  as  it  was  called ;  supposing 
a  number  of  these  cats,  not  made  of  lead  as 
the  model  was,  but  of  iron,  to  have  been 
thrown  into  the  roads,  I  ask  you,  whether 
they  w^re  not  most  effectual  instruments  to 
have  prevented  any  cavalry  acting? — ^It  ap- 
pears so  to  me. 

John  Edwards  sworn. — Examined   hj  Mr. 
Garrov. 

What  are  you  by  business? — ^A  silversmith 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  iiondon  Cones- 
ponding  Society,  as  it  was  called  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  piisoner  at  the  bar.  lir. 
Haidy  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  know  him  in  any  character  con- 
nected with  the  London  Coiresponding  So- 
ciety ?— I  understood  he  was  secretary  U>  the 
London  Corresponding  Society. 
'  Did  youy  at  any  time,  receive  any  direction 
from  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to  any  person  at 
Sheffield  ? — ^I  did  receive  a  direction. 

To  whom  was  that  direction? — I  cannot 
recollect  the  name. 

Could  you  recollect  the  name,  do  yon  tfaiidc, 
if  you  heard  it  ? — I  have  been  told  since  I  have 
been  in  custod;^  the  name,  but  I  cannot 
swear  that  tliat  is  the  name  of  the  person. 

At  what  time  was  that  direction  fiinushed 
you>  by  Mr.  Hardy  to  some  person  at  She(> 
Md;  no  matter  who  he  is,  or  what  his  name 
is  ? — I  think  in  the  month  of  April^  1  cannot 
becertain. 

What  yesr?—Iu  17^94. 

For  what  purpose  was  that  diiectson  g^ven 
to  you  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  nHiat  was  to  be 
supplied  in  consequence  of  itf— I  went  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  cme  day,  at  his  house ;  I  asked 
him  whether  he  was  goins  to  send  to  Sheffield, 
I  should  be  much  omigeo  to  him  if  he  wooki 
inclose  a  few  tines  to  some  person  at  Sheffidd, 
if  they  could  inform  me  if  there  was  an^  per* 
son  there  that  could  foige  the  blades  of'^some 
pikes. 

Did  the  nfisen0r,in  consequence  of  that  ap- 
plication, nindsh  you  with  any  directioo  to 
any*  person  at  Sheffield? — Mr.  Hardy  read 
|Mirt  of  a  letter  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  direc- 
tion to  aperson  at  Sheffiekl,  wrote  on  a*  snail 
piece  of  paper. 

What  was  the  purport  of  that  whidi  he 
read  to  you,  as  part  of  the  letter  from  Shef- 
field ?•— I  cannet  recollect  the  purport  of  it  at 
present. 

The  subetance  of  h?— That  a  piaa  had 
been  formed  there  to  foige  blades  itr  the 
people  at  Sheffield. 

This  was  upon  your  applicaiioa  to  Urn  ftr 
a  direction  to  somebody  at  Sheffield^  to  i — ""^ 
blades  for  pikes  ?•— Yea. 
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Wind  did  yon  do  ia  coi»equ«nac6  of  that  ? — 

I  spoke  to  two  or  three  of  the  members  of 
the  Loodon  Corresfwndiag  Society,  aud  I 
understood  that  there  were  several  oersons 
who  wished  to  furnish  themselves  wiln  such 
thiDgs;  and  as  such  I  took  upon  mvself  to 
go  to  Mr.  Hardy,  to  know  who  I  could  send 
to  at  Sheffield,  to  get  them ;  and  a  meeting 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  Friday  before 
Jtfr.  Hardy  was  taken  up. 

Where  was  that  meeting  to  have  taken 
place,  on  the  Friday  before  the  prisoner  was 
apprehended?-— At  the  Parrot,  in  Oreen  Ar- 
bour-court, in  the  Old  Bailey. 

For  what  purpose  ?  •*They  were  to  have  met 
there;  and  any  person  that  put  down  the 
money  might  have  them  ;  the  blades  were  to 
be  sent  up  from  Sheffield  to  Loodon. 

What  sum  of  money  was  to  be  put  down 
hy  those  who  chose  to  have  buEules,  for 
pikes  from  Sheffield  f  ^One  shilling  I  under- 
stood. 

Was  that  conversation  at  any  division 
JBceting  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety ?— No. 

Was  this  communication  with  the  prisoner 
aocntioned  at  any  division  meeting  ?^^No. 

What  number  did  you  belong  to  ?— No.  SO. 

Were  you  present  at  any  time  at  No.  9S  ?'— 
Yety  I  think  I  have  been. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  G>oi- 
liM?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  another  person  of  the  name 
ofHiliier^—Yes. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Baxter  ?— -Yes. 

Spence? — Yes. 

What  division  w«s.  Baxter  delegate  for  ? — 
J  do  not  know. 

Was  he  a  delegate  to  any  of  the  committees 
of  the  Corresponding  Society  f— He  was. 

Was  Spence  ?— He  was. 

Was  this  plan  of  sending  to  Sheffield  fbr 
pike  blades,  mentioned  to  any  of  those  per- 
sons ? — I  nientk>Bod  it  to  Baxter,  to  Spenoe, 
and  to  Hillior. 

Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  where  there  was  any  meeting 
connected  with  this  sulgect?*- 1  have  heard 
there  was  a  place. 

Did  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Hardy,  or  any 
member  of  ihe  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, that  there  was  such  a  place  ?--^I  heard 
there  was  a  place  in  the  Borough. 

Of  what  sort,  and  for  what  purpose } — ^A 
plaoe  where  they  met  to  learn  the  exercise,  feu 

What  exercise  f— To  learn  the  use  of  the 
musket.  • 

Was  there  any  subscription  at  that  place  hi 
the  Boiou«[h,  where  the  u«e  of  the  musket 
was  to  be  learned,  for  any  and  what  purpose? 
«— I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  leani  from  any  of  the  members  of 
thai  secietv  that  there  was  ?— Never. 
*  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hig- 
ans? — Yes. 

Anda  person  of  the  name  of  Godwin  ?— 
Yes. 

VOL.  XXIV. 


Were  ihty  meiibers  of  the'Loi^dan  Corres- 
ponding fiocie^  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  learn  from  them,  or  from  either  of 
them,  whether  there  was  anv  society  of  the 
sort  you  have  just  mendnnedf^I  have  un- 
derstood from  Godwin,  that  there  was  a  so- 
ciety m  the  Borough,  but  I  was  never  there. 

You  learned  then,  from  this  man,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, that  there  was  a  place  in  the  Borough 
where  they  learned  the  use  of  the  musket  ?-« 
He  told  me  so. 

Did  you  learn  from  him,  whether  he  bo- 
longed  to  it.  or  not  ?*<^No. 

Did  you  learn  from  him,  or  from  any  other 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, where  that  sooie^,  for  learning  the  use 
of  the  musket,  met? — No. 

Do  you  know  a  place,  called  Bandy  Leg 
Walk  ^^I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  never  was 
there. 

Havo  jvou  heard  of  that  place  from  Hillier, 
Baxter,  Spence,  or  Higgins,  whom  you  haite 
stated  to  be  members  of  the  Corresponding 
Sooiely  ^-->I  did  not  hear  where  it  was. 

Did  you  know  a  person,  called  Franklow? 
<^1  have  heard  of  him. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  society  ?^I  be- 
lieve he  was ;  but  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
diviskin  t  belonged  to. 

Do  you  know  where  Franklow  lived  P— *I 
have  known  since  I  have  been  in  custody, 
that  he  lived  at  Lambeth,  but  1  did  not  know 
before. 

Mr,  £tikin§.'^jy<m  your  lordship  take  it, 
that  what  was  said  bjr  Higgins  or  Uillier  4s 
evidence  ? 

Mr.  Oorrew.— I  submit  it  is  evide«M:e. 

Mr.  Jgfvibtfitf.— I  submit  to  iheCourt,  that 
it  is  not  evidence ;  I  shall  not  argue  it» 

Mr.  Otfrrow.— Nor  shall  L 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre^^l  center  that 
point  to  have  been  determined  by  the  majority 
of  the  judges. 

Mr.  Gorro^.— Did  you  know  of  anv  assd- 
piation  at  Lambeth  ?--I  have  heard  of  it. 

Did  you  heai-  of  that  from  Fratrfclow?— I 
never  saw  him,  till  I  saw  him  in  the  privy 
council  chamber. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  it,  from  any  member 
of  that  association^-^  remember  something 
was  mentioned  of  it  soon  after  1  went  to  thte 
division  ;  something  was  said  about  it,  bat  by 
whom  I  cannot  tell. 

What  was  stated  at  that  meeting  of  the 
division,  at  whldh  there  was  conversation 
aibout  Franklow*8  association?— 1  tmdcfstood 
that  there  was  a  meeting,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lambeth  Loyal  Association ;  that  was 
id^t  understood  about  it. 

Did  you  hear  at  that,  or  any  other  meeting 
of  the  society,  of  what  number  that  meeting 
at  Frauktew's  was  composed;  how  many 
persons  attended  it  F-^I  never  knew  how 
many  persons  attended  it ;  I  ufid^stood  th^^t 
^le  mimbrt-,  when  it  was  completed,  waa  to 
be  skfy« 

2  X  .       .  ^ 
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You  underateod,  at  that  meeting  of  the 
division,  that  it  was  to  be  sixty,  when  full? — 
Yes. 

For  what  purpose  didthat association  meet? 
—That  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  was  never  there. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  stated,  in  the  Lon- 
don Gorresponaing  Society,  at  the  division 
meeting,  that  thev  met?— 1  never  heard  any 
thing  stated  of  what  was  the  purpose  of  thek 
meeting. 

Did  YOU  ever  hear  that  that  society,  er  any 
other  division  of  the  Lonobn  Corresponding 
Society,  had  arms  ? — I  never  h^ard  any  thing 
mentioned  of  that  society,  but  what  I  have 


just  now    , 

What  was  this  association  at  Franklow's 
for?— I  could  not  tell,  for  nothuig  of  the  kind 
was  ever  mentioned. 

Did  you  hear  from  any  body,  in  any  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Corresponduaz  Society,  in 
what  dress  those  persons  wno  attended 
Franklow's  meeting  assembled?— No;  I  did 
Aot  hear. 

Do  you  knowin^what  dress  they  assembled  ? 
— ^I'hey  had  a  blue  coat,  and  red  collar;  I 
'think  I  saw  Franklow  in  his  dress. 

Was  there  any  other-  part  of  the  dress  that 
was  regimental,  or  was  like  regimental  ? — 
White  waisteoat  and  breieches.  : 

In  that  dress  you  saw  Franklow  himself? — 
Yes,  once. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — When  was  it  you 
saw  Franklow  so  dressed  ?^It  was  at  the 
dinner  at  the  Globe-tavern. 

Mr.  Garrow.— When  was  that  dinner? — 
On  the  SOth  of  January. 

The  anniversary  dinner? — Yes.    . 

At  that  dinner  Franklow  appeared  in  the 
dress  that  you  have  mentioned  r— Yes. 

Do  you  know  of  any  meeting  of  any  number 
of  persons  of  the  Corresponmne  Society,  at 
the  Three  Tuns,  at  Snow- hill  ?-^he  division 
-S3  used  to  meet  there. 

Do  you  know  of  any  proposal  in  the  Cor- 
responding Socie^^  for  mstructing  that  divi- 
sion in  the  use  ofarms  I — ^No ;  I  cannot  say 
I  recollect  any. 

Do  you  know,  of  any  meeting  of  any  num- 
her  of  persons,  for  that  purpose,  at  the  Three 
Tuns,  on  Snow-hill^  to  the  number  of  sixteen, 
or  thereabouts  ?--Yes  ;  I  recollect  thero  was 
one  evening  about  sixteen  persons  met. 

Were  you  one  ?— I  was. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  that  meetmg? — I 
had  spoke  to  several  of  the  members  myself, 
before  that  meeting  took  place,  for  them  to 
meet  there;  and,  if  they  thoiu^t  proper,  to 
form  an  association  like  that  of  the  Lambeth 
Association,  but  no  person  would. 

No  person  would  agree  to  that  proposal  ?-^ 
No. 

Were  those  sixteen  members  of  the  divir 
sion  No.  22?— I  do  not  know  what  divisions 
•they  were  members  of;  they  were  of  several 
divisions,  I  believe. 

When  was  it  that  that  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Three  Tuns,  Snow-hili?— I  caimot  recol- 
lect wbeo  it  wast 
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Before  or  afler  the  anniversary  dinner?— 
Before  that  a  long  while. 

In  the  London  Corresponding  Society  was 
there  any  eommittee,  which  was  called  the 
secret  committee,  for  dispatch  of  business  ? — 
I  understood  there  was. 

Did  vou  understand,  from  any  of  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  society,  that  there  was  ? — ^Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Jnstice  Eyre. — Sixteen  people 
met ;  what  was  done  there  ? — Notlung  at  all. 

Mr.  GarrooK — ^At  that  meeting,  where  six- 
teen were  present,  what  was  proposed  by  any 
body  ? — I  only  proposed  the  forming  an  asso- 
ciation similar  to  that  of  Franklow's,  as  I 
mentioned,  and  no  person  these  would  join 
in  it. 

In  what  manner  was  the  secret  committee 
of  the  society  chosen  i*— I  cannot  tell  in  whal 
manner  they  were  chosen ;  I  only  heard  it  in 
the  division. 

Did  you,  in  that  divi^cm,  hear  of  the  ap* 
pointment  of  any  secret  committee^  which 
was  afterwards  dissolved  ?— -Tins  was  the  same 
committee,  the  secret  committee^  that  I  heard 
mention  of  in  the  division. 

Was  that  secret  committee  supplied  by  any 
new  committee? — ^I  understood  it  was;  but 
that  committee  that  was  dissolved  had  fiill 
powers  to  choose  another. 

What  was  the  reason,  as  it  was  stated  in 
the  division  meetings,  for  dissolving  that 
secret  committee  which  had  cxist^,  and 
giving  full  powers  to  that  secret  committee  to 
choose  a  new  one? — It  was  thought  that 
some  person  had  given  information  of  that 
committee  having  been  chosen: 

Was  that  person  who. was  suspected,  a 
member  of  the  society  ? — ^He  was  a  member, 
I  understood,  of  the  general  committee. 

What  was  his  name  ? — Lynam. 

Did  you  ever  know  who  the  persons  were 
that  constituted  that  new  committee  ?— The 
persons  that  they  chose  on  the  committee 
,there^were  five  persons;  I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  recollect  all  their  names. 

Should  you  know  their  names,  if  they  were 
stated  to  you  ?— I  think  I  should. 

Do  you  know  John  Martin,  au  attorney  ?— 
Yes. 

Was  he  one  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  John  ThelwaU  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  one  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  Baxter  ? — ^Yes,  h||jp^  one. 

Moore  ?— He  was  one,  4^ 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  nanoe  of 
Hodgson,  and  apother  of  the  name  of  Lovett? 
— I  cannot  he  certain  which  of  those  two-  it 
was. 

You  know  those  two  persoA»?~-I  know 
them  both. 

Was  one  or  the  other  a.  member  of  this 
secret  committee  ? — He  .was. 

Where  did  this  secret  committee  meet,  as 
you  learned  .in  the  meetings  of  the  Cones- 
ponding  Society  ? — I  do  not  know. 

At  v^iat  sort. of  places  did  they  meet;  at 
the  ordiuaiy  places  of  meeting  of  the  geneial 
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meeiings  of  Ihe  society,  or  in  private  houses  ? 
— «I  do  not  know. 

Do  not  you  know,  from  the  information  of 
the  society  ?— I  understood  that  they  met  at 
.  their  own  houses. 

Did  you  understand  that  in  the  society  ? — 
No;  I  was  told  by  a  person  not  in  the 
society. 

Wluit  was  the  office  of  this  secret  commit- 
tee; what  had  they  to  do? — ^To  receive  any 
letters  that  were  sent. 

And  what  were  they  to  do  with  them,  when 
they  had  received  them  ?— That  was  all  left 
to  them;  it  was  kept  a  secret  from  the 
society. 

Did  they  communicate  to  the  society,  occa- 
sionally such  correspondence  as  came  to  them  ? 
— ^At  times  they  used  to  have  letters  read  in 
the  division. 

Was  it  lefl  to  them  to  use  their  discretion 
about  that  ? — 1  understood  so. 

Were  you  at  any  time  a  delegate  of  the 
society  ? — 1  was. 

In  the  character  of  a  delegate  were  you  a 
member  of  the  general  committee  ? — I  at- 
tended the  genersJ  committee  about  six  times. 

You  were  not  a  member  of  the  secret  com« 
mittee  ?— No. 

Do  I  understand  you  right,  that  the  corres- 
pondence was  committed  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee, and  left  with  them,  whether  it  should 
be  brought  before  the  general  committee,  or 
tbe  society  at  large  at  tneir  discretion  ? — It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  answer  that,  because  it 
all  remained  a  secret  to  themselves. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  know  from  any  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  society,  that  correspon- 
dences which  did  find  their  way  to  the  secret 
committee,  were  not  communicated  either  to 
the  general  committee,  or,  to  the  society  at 
large  ? — ^That  1  cannot  tell. 

Where  did  the  general  committee  at  first 
meet  ? — In  Compton*  stree t. 

At  number  3,  the  coffee  room  ? — I  think  it 
was  number  three. 

Were  you  ever  present  at  Comp ton- street  ? 
Sometimes  I  have  been  there. 

How  often  might  you  be  there  ?— Twice. 

Was  it  any  part  of  the  business  of  the  ge- 
neral committee  of  delegates  that  met  at 
Compton- street  to  receive  the  return  of  new 
memoers  ? — Always  from  every  dele^te. 

Did  it  happen  that  at  all  those  meeungs  you 
attended,  Uiere  were  returns  of  new  members  ? 
—When  a  delegate  attended,  jthe  returns  were 
made  at  a  general  committee. 

From  Compton- street,  were  tlie  meetings  of 
the  committee  transferred  to  any  other  place? 
-~To  Beaufor^buiidings. 

To  whose  house?— Mr.  Thelwall's. 

No.  2,  Beaufort-buildings  ? — ^Yes. 

.  Do  you  recollect  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  which  you  attended,  any  deputa- 
tion attending  to  report  from  any  other  so- 
ciety ? — ^No,  1  cannot  recollect  that. 

Do  you  know  from  any  thmg  that  passed 
at  any  of  the  meetings  of  this  society  at  large. 


that  your  socie^  was  'in  correspondence,  and 
co-operaUon  with  the  Constitutional  Society  ? 
— ^No,  not  at  that  time^  I  understood  on  the 
Thursday  night  following,  that  a  committee 
of  correspondence  was  appointed  by  the  Con-, 
stitutional  Society  of  six  persons,  and  I  also 
understood,  that  a  deputation  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation. I  understood  that  the  Corres* 
ponding  Society  deputed  five  persons  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Society; 
before  I  went  to  the  committee,  there  was  no-, 
thing  mentioned  of  it  tbe  first  night  as  I  un- 
derstood— On  the  second  night  1  understood, 
they  had  appointed  a  committee  of  six  per- 
sons, and  there  were  only  five  persons  of  the 
Corresponding  Society  chose  for  the  deputa- 
tion, and  then  they  chose  another  person  to 
add  to  them,  to  make  up  tbe  number. 

Were  you  present  at  any  time,  when  the 
deputation  from  your  society  reported,  that- 
the  Constitutional  Society  appointed  six  per- 
sons, the  Corresponding  having  appointed 
five,  they  chose  one  more  after,  t6  make  up 
the  six,  then  the  twelve  I  suppose  met  ? — 
Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  any  time  when  a  re- 
port was  made  by  any  of  the  members  of  that . 
committee  of  conference  to  the  society  at 
larse,  or  the  general  committee  ?  You  have 
said  you  know  Hodgson,  Lovett,  Thelwall, 
Baxter,  and  Moore? — Yes. 

Were  they  the  persons  who  were  deputed 
from  your  society,   to  correspond  with  the . 
Constitutional  Society?— I  was  not  present, 
when  the  deputation  was  appointed. 

Do  you  recollect  any  debate  with  respect 
to  yourself,  and  your  age,  at  the  time  tbat 
this  business  of  delegates  was  considered? — . 
Yes,  I  recollect  it. 

Who  were  the  persons,  do  you  recollect^, 
that  took  part  in  that  debate? — Several  per- 
sons spoke,  and  most  of  them  were  stran- 
gers to  me  at  that  time,  and  I  did  not  know 
who  they  were,  Mr.  Thelwall  was  one  that 
spoke. 

Was  Baxter  one  who  spoke  in  that  debate? 
—At  the  committee,  not  in  the  division. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  the  generil 
committee,  when  a  business  respectinjg  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Eaton  was  taken  into 
consideration!* — I  remember  there  was  a  de- 
bate one  night,  respecting  a  medal  that  had . 
been  struck,  that  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
jurymen  that  acquitted  Mr.  Eaton.  * 

Was  the  medal  to  be  presented  to  any 
other  persons  except  the  jury  who  had  ac- 
quittea  Mr.  Eaton? — ^I  do  not  know,  I  only 
understood  to  the  twelve  jurymen  who  had 
acquitted  him. 

Acquitted   htm,  upon  what   occasion? — 

*  See  his  trials  for  seditious  libels,  anti. 
Vol.  3^,  pp.  753,  785,  and  Vol.  23,  p.  1013  ; 
see  also  his  trial  for  publishing  a  blasphemous 
pamphlet,  intituled  «  Eccc  Homo,"  a.  d.  1812, 
post. 
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When  he  was  tried  at  the  bar  f6r  a  libel  I 
tl^ink,  and  wa$  found  not  guilty. 

Do  vou  remember  any  thing  of  a  meeting 
at  Chalk  Farm,  in  the  neighbourbood  of  this 
townf — Yes. 

What  were  the  proceedings  in  tbe  society 
as  far  as  came  to  your  knowledge,  preparatory 
to  that  meeting? — I  do  not  know,  I  was  only 
appointed  to  the  committee  one  night  before 
that,  and  that  was  the  night  when  the  debate 
took  place  respecting  myself,  and  I  heard  no- 
thing at  all  but  respecting  that. 

Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  at  Chalk 
Farm  ? — 1  was  there. 

Where  did  you  first  go  to^dld  yon  go  to 
Chalk  Farm,  or  any  other  place  first?— I  weht 
to  Store-street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

And  from  thence  to  what  place  .>— To  Chalk 
Farm. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 
— ^I  cannot  recollect  what  lime,  it  was  in  the 
afternoon. 

Was  that  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm,  one  that 
had  been  appointed  in  consequence  of  any 
proceedings  of  the  Correspondmg  Society?— 
I  do  not  know. 

You  did  not  know  before  you  weflt  there? 
—No. 

You  went  there  a  delegate  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society,  if  I  understand  you  rieht  ?— 
Yes,  I  had  been  made  a  delegate  only  one 
week  before. 

Had  you  any  card,  or  ticket  for  your  ad- 
dission  to  Chalk  Farm?— Yes. 

Where  did  you  procure  that?— I  had  it  of 
the  committee  of  the  Corresponding  Society. 

When,  and  where  procureaP — By  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Corresponding  Society  at  Comp- 
ion-street. 

When  ?— On  the  Thursday  night  preceding 
Ihe  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  to 
Store-street,  rather  than  Chalk  Farm  at  first? 
—I  imderstood  there  was  a  room  engaged  in 
Store-street,  it  was  advertised  that  the  meet- 
ing was  to  be  there. 

There  you  went  with  your  ticket  as  I  dn- 
4)erstand  you,  previously  procured  from  the 
committee? — Yes. 

When  you  came  to  Store-street,  what  led 
ymi  to  Chalk  Farm  ?— I  understood  justice 
Addington  had  been  there,  and  forbid  the 
man  to  let  us  hare  the  room. 

Then  you  went  to  Chalk  FarmP^Yes. 

What  number  of  persons  might  there  be 
assembled  at  Chalk  Farmr* — I  suppose  up- 
wards of  two  thousand. 

Was  there  any  ceremony  upon  your  intro- 
duction there?— There  was  a  person  stood  at 
ilie  door,  just  to  take  the  ticket 

One  of  the  Jury. — Was  it  an  enclosure,  or 
wrhat?— It  was  a  kind  of  trap  ball  green,  be- 
fore a  lon^  room. 

Mr.  Oarroa).— Those  tickets  which  the 
person  at  the  door  was  to  take,  were  those 
'which  you  had  received  from  the  committee 
of  the  Correspoading  Society,  if  I  take  you 
ri|;htP— Yea.  «>  -"  -^ 
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What  was  done  with  the  ticket  ddivered 
to  tbe  person  at  the  door  ?— They  tore  oae 
half  off,  the  other  half  you  kept  yourielf. 

What  were  you  to  do  with  the  other  half? 
—To  put  the  other  half  in  your  hat 

When  you  were  admitted,  be  so  good  as 
state  the  proceedings  that  took  pkce,  #bo 
were  the  persons  tmit  were  there,  and  what 
passed  f-^There  were  solne  letters  read. 

Did  you  find  there  any  persons  of  the  Gor* 
responding  Society? — ^Yes^  several  persoes 
there. 

Any  that  you  knew,  or  that  yon  have 
named  ? — ^Yea,  there  were  Moore^  Hodgsodi 
and  Thelwall. 

Was  there  any  person  who  took  tiie  char 
at  that  meeting  P— Yes,  John  Lovett. 

Name  some  more  that  were  there  of  the 
Corresponding  Society,  with  whom  yon  were 
acquainted? — Hichter  was  there,  Wd  tiicre 
were  most  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Hardy?— Yes. 

Was  he  there  ?— I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  there  or  not,  for  I  was  up  in  the  losg 
room  all  the  time. 

Afker  you  were  admitted  info  tiie  gromw, 
did  any  person  take  the  chair?— Mr.  l^txt 
took  the  chair  soon  after  I  was  in  the  grouod  j 
there  were  two  ladies  I  was  aequnnted  with; 
we  went  up  into  the  loo«  room^  and  were 
locked  in,  therefore  I  could  not  sec  so  well. 

Did  you  hear  what  was  read,  or  said,  w  m 
to  be  aole  to  give  any  accouat  of  it,  if  not  I 
will  not  pursue  it?-;I  cannot  gite  any  a^ 
count  of  what  was  said. 

Were  you  present  afterward*  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  general  committee,  or  any  other 
committee  of  the  London  Conrespondiag  So- 
ciety at  which  the  proceedings  at  Chalk  hm 
were  reported  ?-^I  do  not  recollect  ever  hla^ 
ing  the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm  being  re- 
ported at  a  committee. 

Nor  in  the  society  ?— No,  because- most  of 
the  members  heard  it  there.  ^^ 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  Robins'sCefle^ 
house,  in  Shire-lane?— Yes. 

Is  that  a  place  at  which  any  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society  were  held?-*Divi8iofl,No. 
29,  met  there. 

Did  you  use  to  attend  the  meetiogd  of  twt 
(fivision  occasionally? — I  did,  I  was  a  member 
of  that  division* 

Be  so  good  as  to  look  at  this  pa))er,  and  ttil 
me  whether  you  ever  saw  any  of  these  sort  of 
papers  distributed  at  Robins's  Coflfee^hoose, 
and  were  any  of  them  delivered  to  jou  by 
any  of  the  persons  you  have  named  ?-^I  «* 
some,  but  not  so  large  as  this,  and  of  a  difoeat 
date.  ^  . 

Was  it  the  same  sul^eCt,  did  it  contain  mc 
same  expressions? 

Mr.  Eukint.—!  mnstolgecttd  thatcpes- 
tion. 

Mr.  Garnm. — ^I  mnst  insist  upofi  the  (p^ 
lion. 

Mr.  Erskine.-^!  will  state  my  oiy^ctow; 
the  witness  is  asked  whether  he  satriOTt 
ipaper^  or  any  paper  similar  to  itP 
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Mr.  Gii^nMv.^That  is  not  the  questioiiy  nor 
any  thing  like  it 

Mr.  £rfAJn€.--^Sttte  ^e  qtie^oii  tiieti. 

Mr.  Gorf oa^.^-The  questioa  I  put  was  this; 
ivhether  yoa  had  received  a  s^mffar  paper  to 
that  at  Robitts's  Colfee-hotise  ?  To  whieh  you 
answer,  not  of  that  si^e.^-^Kot  at  Robins's 
Coffee-house. 

I>id  yon  ever  receive  a  paper  of  that  sort 
any  where  ?—  Of  a  different  date. 

Of  the  same  contents  as  that  paper  P^^Tes, 
one;  but  nut  so  large. 

Where  did  you  receive  that,  and  from 
whom? — From  a  person  of  Uie  name  of 
Baxter. 

From  that  Baxter  whom  you  have  named, 
as  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society? 

Mr.  £fsftiife.-^The  witness  says,  the  paper 
delivered  by  Baxter  was  not  tbe  same  paper 
as  this ;  and  that  it  Was  of  a  different  date. — 
Does  your  lordship  think  the  witness's  saying, 
he  believes  the  contents  of  this  to  be  the 
same,  makes  this  paper  evidence? 

Mr.  Garrow. — I  submit  that,  if  I  propose 
to  read  a  passage  from  Locke,  and  I  show 
the  witness  an  octavo  edition  of  Locke,  and 
ask  him  whether  he  had  read  the  passage  in 
a  duodecimo  edition  of  the  same  author,  that 
it  is  sufficient  evidence,  if  he  has,  to  let  me  in 
to  read  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  In  order  to  come 
at  that  evidence,  you  would  be  obliged  to  la^ 
before  the  Court  some  evidence,  that  this 
which  you  offered  was  an  edition  of  Mr. 
Locke's  work. — ^The  question  is,  whether  yon 
have  gene  far  enough  yet  ? 

Mr.  Enkine. — ^Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Garrow. — I  will  ask  a  few  tnore  que^ 
tloos. — ^Tou  say  this  paper  is  not  of  the  same 
size  as  the  paper  you  received  firom  Baxter  ? 
— ^No. 

What  is  the  date  of  this  paper  ?— Tuesday, 
the  first  of  April. 

Did  you,  at  any  time,  receive  a  paper  from 
Baxter,  of  the  same  contents  as  that,  except 
the  date  of  the  SOth  of  January,  upon  a  paper 
<7f  a  diilbrent  size  ? 

Mr.  fJrjArmc— What  did  you  do  with  that 
paper? — It  was  destroyed  before  I  was  taken 
into  custody. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyr«.— Tliat  paper  being 
destroyed,  the  witness  will  give  such  account 
of  it  as  he  can ;  he  mav  either  refresh  his 
metnoty  by  k)oking  at  this  paper,  or,  if  he 
can  venture  to  say,  that  this  contains  in  it 
the  substance  of  the  other,  it  may  be  received, 
upon  that  account,  as  the  best  evidence; 
either  waj,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with 
re^d  to  you,  Mr.  Erskine,  and  therefore,  I 
thmk  it  is  not  worth  mooting. 

Mr.  frifo'ne.— The  paper  was  fabricated  by 
tbe  spies  who  support  the  prosecation. 

Mr.  Attorney  Otnerul, — You  shall  not  say 
that,  till  you  prove  it 

Mr.  Enkine.-^l  shall  prove  ii. 

Mr.  Aitmiey  Cfenmi/.— Till  you  prove  that, 


you  ought  not  to  say  it;  iii«  a  4:harge  that 
ought  not  to  be  made. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — If  there  is  anv 
point  between  you  which  should  be  heard, 
the  appeal,  to  be  sure,  must  be  made  to  the^ 
Court 

Mr.  Garrom.""!  wish  to  God  it  was ;  we 
should  save  much  time  and  trouble. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £jrre.-**A  littie  indul- 
gence, ou  both  sides,  wOuld  save  mueh  titn6> 
and  trouble. 

Mr.*  Aitomty  GenetaL^-Wbitn  a  p^per  is 

{iroduced,  which  your  lordships  hold  to  be 
egal  evidence  to  be  read,  it  must  not,  and 
shall  not  be  stated  in  this  ccnrt,  unless  it  is 
proved,  that  the  paper  is  fabricated  by  the 
spies  who  carry  on  the  prosecution. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.^l  hope  potMlfg 
of  that  kind  has  been  said,  for  it  was  an  \n^ 
proper  thing  to  be  said ;  and,  if  it  dropt  from 
any  body,  it  was  an  inadvertent  thing. 


For 
The  Benefit  of  JOHN  BULL. 

At  the 

FstytRAtioff  Thbayae,  id  B(n7AtprT-8«t7iaEy. 

On  Tfmnday,  the  iti  o/JprH^  4971. 

Will  be  peHcmncdf 

A  new  and  entertaining  Farce,  ealled 

LA  GUILLOTINB; 

Oft, 

GEORGE'S  HEAD  IN  THE  BASKET ! 

Dramatis  Fersonae. 

Nompy  the  Third,  by  Mr.  Gwtti», 

(Being  the  last  time  of  his  appearing  in  that 

character) 

Prince  of  Leeks,  by  Mr.  Gwelp,  junior. 

Duke  of  Dice,  by  Mr.  FutDtrr, 

(from  Osnabureh.) 

Duke  of  Jordan,  by  Mr.  William  HsMtr 

Flooobh  (from  the  Creohan  Theatre.) 

Uncle  Toby,  Mr.  Richmond. 

Grand  Inquisitor,  Mr.  Pewsioicer  Reev«9» 

Don  Quixote,  Knight  of  the  Dagger^ 

By  Mr.  Edmund  Calumny. 

And  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  Mr. 

Billy  Taxlight. 

Municipal  Officers,  National  Guards,  kc. 

By  Citizens  Xof,  Nadirehs,  Yero,  Bniksre, 

&c. 
Banditti,  Assassins,  Cut  Throats,  and  Whole* 
sale  Dealers  in  Blood,  by  ura  Empress  op 
Ruffians,  the  Emperor  of  Harm-any, 
Thing  op  Prussia,  Prince  op  8.  Cash- 
hell,  Ike, 

Between  the  Acts, 
A  new  Song,  called  "  Twenty  more,  kill  them !'' 

By  BoBADiL  BrunswicR. 

Tight  ftope  Dancing,  from  the  Lamp-pdst, 

By  Messrs.  Canterbury,  York,  Durbam,  &c.' 

In  the  Course  of  the  Evening  will  be  SuUg, 

in  Full  Chores, 

GA  IRA. 

AND 

b69  shave  GREAT  GEOEGE  OVH  — • ! 
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The  wh<de  to  conclude  with 
A  GRAND  DECAPITATION 

OF 

Placemen^Pensionees  AND  German  Leeches. 

Admittance,  Three- pence  each  Person. 

Vive  la  Liberti  I  Vive  la  Republique  I 

Mr.  Garrow. — ^You  say  you  received  one 
of  tiiese  papers,  of  a  different  date  ?— Yes  j 
dated  the  SOth  of  January. 

Was  that  the  30th  of  January  preceding  ? — 
Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  receive  the  paper  you 
had  ? — I  do  not  recollect  when  it  was ;  it  was 
some  time  aeo. 

Where  did  you  receive  it  ? — I  received  it 
from  Baxter,  about  three  months  before  Ja< 
nuary. 

Three  months  before  January? — It  was  in 
October  or  November,  I  think,  I  received  it. 

Then,  supposing  it  to  have  been  for  some 
exhibition,  it  was  delivered  to  you  three 
months  before  the  date,  at  which  the  thing 
was  to  Uke  place  P— I  rather  think  It  was 
three  months,  or  thereabouts. 

After  the  meeting  at  Chalk-farm,  did  you 
go  to  Compton-street  P— I  did,  in  the  evening. 

What  connexion  had  the  place  in  Compton- 
street  with  the  society?— It  was  where  the 
divbion  used  to  meet  at  the  coffee-room. 

Did  you  si}p  .there  ? — I  did. 

How  late  did  you  stay  P—Not  very  late ;  I 
went  away  about  eleven  o'clock. 

Who  were  the  persons  that  were  present  ? 
—A  great  number  of  persons  were  present. 

Were  they  members  ? — I  understood  most 
were  that  dune  from  Chalk- farm. 

Was  Mr.  Thelwali  one  ?— lie  was. 

Did  you,  in  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
society,  or  its  committees,  receive  any  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  arming,  in  any  way, 
except  those  that  you  have  told  us  about  pikes, 
and  Franklow*8  association  ?— Never ;  not  in 
any  of  the  divisions. 

Had  you  from  any  of  the  members  of  the 
society  ? — I  never  had. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Ashly  ?— I  do. 

Was  he  a  member  of  either  of  the  societies  P 
«-He  was. 

Had  you  anj;  information  from  Ashly,  about 
arming  with  pikes  ? — I  never  had. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Joyce  ?— I  have  seen  him  two  or  three  times. 
.  Do  you  remember  any  meeting  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  upon  the  2nd  of  May,  in  the  pre- 
sent year  P---I  was  there. 

In  what  manner  were  you  admitted  ?—• >By 
a  ticket. 

By  whom  was  that  ticket  furnished  to  you  ? 
T^-Mr.  Joyce. 

Who  called  him  out  of  the  room  to  give  you 
H  ticket  ?—  Mr.  Thelwali. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrc—Was  that  a 
dinner  P—  -The  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Con- 
lltiUttioaal  Society. 
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'     You  were  present  at  the  dinner  at  the 
Globe  tavern  likewise  ? — Yes, 

Do  you  remember  any  printed  paper  bdDg 
distributed  at  that  dinner,  at  the  Globe 
tavern  P — After  dinner  the  address  that  bad 
been  read  in  the  mornings  was  printed,  and 
distributed  about. 

Where  had  that  address  been  read  in  the 
morning  P— At  the  Globe  tavern,  before 
dinner,    i 

After  dinner  that  was  distributed  about,  and 
read?— Not  read  after  dinner;  it  had  beea 
read  before  dinner. 

Was  there  any  conversation  at  that  meet> 
ing,  with  respect  to  any  troops  ?  any  Hessian 
troops,  for  instance  P — I  do  not  recollect  any. 

I  pass  that,  and  go  to  the  dinner,  on  the  Snd 
of  May,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor;  dve  us 
some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Ibat 
festival  was  conducted;  before  I  go  to  that,  I 
would  just  ask  you  as  to  the  dinner  at  the 
Globe  tavern ;  you  do  not  recollect  the  xir- 
cumstance  of  any  paper,  respecting  the  Hes- 
sian troops^  there,  do  you  P — I  do  not  recol- 
lect any. 

Do  you  recollect  any  paper  that  respected 
the  different  parties,  as  tney  are  called,  in  this 
country ;  the  Ins  and  Outi^  as  they  are  called 
there  P---Not  there. 

Where  then? — I  saw  one  of  those  papers 
at  the  Three  Tuns,  on  Snow-hill. 

At  a  division  meeting  P^^Yes. 

When  was  that  P'-rl  do  not  recollect  when 
it  was. 

Before  or  after  the  SOth  of  January  ?— I 
think  it  was  after  the  30th  of  January. 

You  were  not  present  at  Robins's  Coffee- 
house, when  Mr.  Yorke  made  a  speech  there? 
—I  was  not. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hodgson  ?- —Hodgson,  the  author,  I  know. 

Did  you  ever  receive  any  printed  paper  from 
Hodgson,  the  printer,  in  BeU-yard,  or  Lovett? 
— ^No ;  I  never  did. 

Have  you  been  present,  at  any  time,  at  Mr. 
Thelwalrs  lecture,  in  Beaufort  Buildings?— 
Yes ;  I  have  been. 

Was  it  permitted  to  any  body  to  take  notes 
of  his  lecture  P— I  do  not  know. 

Did  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  be  present, 
when  any  persons  that  were  doing  so,  were 
interrented  P — ^No ;  I  never  was. 

You  nave  told  us  of  your  application  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  on  the  subject  of  pikes ;  what  money 
was  to  be  paid  down  for  those  pikes  P«-One 
shilling. 

What  was  that  to  include  P-^To  be  sent  to 
Sheffield  for  the  blade. 

When  the  blades  were  finished,  what  was 
to  be  done  then  P— Any  person  might  |Hit  in 
the  shafts  that  wanted  them. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gos- 
ling ?— Yes ;  I  do  know  him. 

And  another  person  of  the  name  of  Hillicr  P 
—Yes. 

Had  you  any  conversation,  at  any  time,  or 
any  instructions  from  Goslingi  upon  the  suIk 
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ject  ofpikes  f— 4<^o ;  I  never  had  instructions 
from  Gosling. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  society?—!  be-  • 
lieve  he  was ;  Gosling  and  Hillier  came  to 
mv  father's  house  on  the  Monday  Hardy  was 
taken  into  custody. 

Was  any  meeting  appointed  to  take  place 
before,  respecting  pikes?—-It  was  appomted 
for  the  Friday  before  Mr.  Hardy  was  taken 
up ;  it  was  afterwards  postponed  for  another 
week. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  that  meeting  that 
was  to  have  been  held  on  the  Friday  r-— As 
many  persons  as  chose  were  to  have  put  down 
their  money  for  pikes. 

Where  was  that  meeting  to  have  been  held  ? 
—In  Green  Arbour  court 

Was  that  one  of  the  houses  where  the 
meetings  of  the  divisions  had  been  held  ?— 
They  had  been  held  there;  but  it  was  to  be  a 
general  meeting  then. 

That  meeting  was  postponed,  and,  in  the 
interim,  on  the  Monday,  tney  came  U>  youf 
^— Yes. 

Was  it  before  you  knew  of  Hardy's  bdng 
apprehended,  or  afterwards,  that  thev  came  to 
you  ? — ^They  came  to  me  before  I  knew  Mr. 
Hardy  was  apprehended ;  for  while  they  were 
in  the  house,  I  was  informed  of  it  by  a  person 
who  came  there. 

What  was  the  sum  to  be  deposited  by 
each  member  ? — One  shilling. 

What  was  to  be  furnish^  for  that P— A 
blade,  and  nothing  else. 

Where  were  they  to  procure  the  reddue  to 
make  the  pike  an  eflfectual  instrument? — 
They  were  to  get  that  where  they  thought 
proper. 

While  they  were  with,  you,  information 
cam%  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  apprehended-— 
Yes.  * 

What  sort  of  wood  were  the  shafts  to  be 
made  of?— J  do  not. know;  fir  was  recom- 
mended in  the  letter,  I  think. 

In  consequence  of  that  r^ommaidatk>n, 
were  any  others  procure  ?— Yes,  I  had  one. 

Where  did  you  get  that? — ^I  made  that 
myself. 

Was  any  observation  made  upon  it?r«Not 
that  I  recollect. 

We  saw  one  here  just,  now,  in  wliich  the 
blade  was  fixed  to  the  shaft;  was  yours  of 
that  construction  P — ^No. 

Look  at  that ;  is  that  the  shaft  of  yours  ?rr^ 
Yes..    . 

The  shaft  only  ?-"The  shaft  only. 

Is  the  blade  there  ?--^ Of o,  the  blade  was 
made  to  screw  into  the  top.- 

What  is  bocome  of  the  blade  of  your!3  P— 
Destroyed.  ' 

When?— Before  I  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody. 

How  long  before  ?-T-On  the  Wednesday 
before. 

Was  it  before  or  after  you  were  iilformed 
that  Hardy. was  taken  into  custody  ?—.•  After 
I  was  informed  tbat  Hardy  was  taken  into 
custody. 


4.  D.  1794>. 

How  happened  that  to  be  destroyed?  by 
whose  advice  ?— By  nobody's. 

Why  did  you  destroy  it?— Because  I  was 
afraid  of  its  bemg  found  upon  me. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  representation 
by  magic  lantern,  or  other,  that  was  used  as 
connected  with  tlus  subject  ?— I  had  a  magic 
lantern  of  my  own,  which  I  produced  to  show 
Mr.  Gosling. 

You  mean  Gosling  one  of  the  members  ?-«« 
Yes. 

Was  there  any  connexion  between  that 
entertaining  apmvatus,  and  the  objects  of 
your  society  ?— No. 

What  was  it  to  represent?— It  was  the 
property  of  Mons.  Chauvelin;  there  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille  and  beheadiug  of 
the  governor  painted  on  it. 

Was  that  your  property  ?— Yes,  it  is  in  the 
messenger's  house  now. 

You  said  youknew  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Hillier  P— Yes.  ^ 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  pike  P-^^ 
I  understood  he  had. 

Was  that  of  the  same  construction  as  your^s 
or  of  a  different  construction  ?— It  was  of  a  * 
different  one. 

Was  he  one  of  the  persons  at  your  house 
to  whom  you  showed  your  pike  the  day  of 
Hardy's  apprehension  ?— He  was. 

Do  you  know  where  Hillier's  pike  had  been 
constructed  ?»•  I  do  not. 

John  Edwards  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Erskine, 

How  long  before  you  were  apprehended 
were  you  a  member  of  this  Correspondii^ 
Society  f-^I  became  a  memberof  the  Corres- 
ponding Society  last  July  was  a  twelvemonth. 

You  said  you  made  a  pike  for  yourself;  of 
what  trade  are  you  ?— A  silversmith. 

When  did  you  make  that  pike  for  yourself? 
—I  think  it  was  in  March. 

What  year  P—1T94. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  society  at 
the  time  you  made  that  pike  P— From  July 
1793. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  make  itP«— I 
had  heard  a  person  of  the  name  of  Yorke 
that  had  just  mentioned,  one  night  in  com- 

a'  where  I  was,  after  one  of  the  divisions 
e  up  at  Robins's  coffee-house,  that  they 
had  pikes  at  Sheffield,  and  I  made  that. 

But  hearing  that  there  were  pikes  at  Shef- 
field, why  should  that  induce  you  to  make  a 
pike  for  yourself;  you  must  have  had  some 
motive  in  your  own  mind  for  it?— I  under* 
stood  some  of  the  members  were  providing 
themselves  with  anns,  land  I  made  that  for 
myself. 

For  what  purpose  P— In  case  there  shouM 
be  any  illeeal  dispersion  of  the  meetings. 

Mi.  Erskins.r-^U»d  you  heard  of  anv  threats 
having  been  made  use  of  at  Sheffield  P—No^ 
I  had  not;  but  it  was  just  at  the  time  the 
Hessian  troops  were  landed  without  the  coni- 
sent  of  the  parliament.  - 

You  have  the   misfortune  to  be  in  the 
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custody  of  a  inesBenger,  but  it  does  not  foltow 
that  you  have  been  guilty  of  any  offimcef — 
That  should  be  the  case,  or  I  should  net  have 
been  taken  up  by  a  warrant  for  treasonable 
practices. 

Had  you  an}r  intention  of  making  use  of 
that  pike  against  the  government   of  the 
country  ?--' Not  against  the  government  of 
the  country. 
.    No  such  intention  at  all  P— None. 

When  you  went  to  Mr.  Hardy,  what  did  you 
go  ibrj— >I  asked  him  if  he  was  goine  to  send 
to  Sheffield,  and  would  inclose  a  few  lines 
for  me  to  some  person  at  Sheffield,  that 
could  forge  the  blades  for  some  pikes,  that 
several  members  of  the  society  wished  to 
have  them. 

Did  you  speak  to  any  members  of  the 
aoeie^  whp  wanted  them  Pr— Not  befbre. 

Did  you,  after  that,  speak  to  some  members 
of  the  society  who  did  want  them  P— Several 
spoke  to  me  about  them. 

Did  yon  understand  them,  that  they  wanted 
them  for  the  same  reason  as  you  wanted 
them  P**-I  understood  so. 

Fromany  thing  that  passed  between  you  and 
any  of  the  members  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  €u  whom  you  were  disposed 
through  BCr.  Hardy's  assistance,  to  get  direc- 
tions to  persons  at  Sheffield,  had  you  any 
reaaoa  to  believe  that  they  wanted  the  pikes 
tor  a  rebellion  against  the  government  and 
ma^istcacv  of  the  land  P— Not  for  a  rebellion 
agamst  the  sovernment;  not  against  any 
legal  {tower  that  might  be  sent  to  disperse 
them. 

•  But  if  yo«t  were  attacked  without  the 
anUiority  which  the  law  confers  upon  magis- 
tsatet,  yoQ  thm^  you  had  a  right  to  de^nd 
yourselves  ?•-— Yes>  just  so. 

•  Yfltt  thought  very  right;  you  appear  to 
have  given  a  veiy  fair  aedount;  I  believe 
that  in  consequence  of  that  you  made  a  pro- 
position in  one  of  the  divisions  where  sixteen 
Mriooi  were  peescnt  P-^That  was  long  before 
I  had  the  direction  from  Mr.  Hardy. 

What  w«t  the  reason  of  your  making  the 
praposition  at  thai  time  P— Because  there 
had  been  great  opposition  shown  to  the 
meetings  befoi«  tliat  time. 

Had  any  ieeults  been  offered  to  any  of  the 
members P-^Theie  was;  at  a  division  I  was 
peBsent  at  iA  Retfaerhitiie,  two  of  the  police 
ofioert  oame  in,  tbcy  wanted  to  know  what 
thcgr  waateil;  they  said  thcry  came  to  see  if 
titei*  were  ai^  nco  fit  for   his  majesty's 


West  you  at  that  tii^e  doing  any  tfamg,  er 
were  the  people  who  were  there,  doing  any 
tUog  thai  your  owm  eeoseieqces  suggested  to 
you  to  be  wvsDgP 

Mr.  Attofmmf  Ommtil^U  that  a  ouestion 
tebeasked?  ^^ 

Mr.  ErMnu^  say  it  is,  wl^s^  to  his 
tedetdp'aopiiueni 

Mr.  Jiiomey  Genen^-^^B  m  good  to  say 
•fhyP 

f 


Tfiai  qfThmai  Bkrdif 

Hir.  Enkku.T^l  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  why  it  is  not 

Mr.  Attorn^  Gen^iv/.— Thef  ma^r  do  sets 
their  own  consciences  may  tbmk  right;  Init 
that  does  not  make  them  legaL 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^That  is  the  reason  I  shall 
put  the  question  that  way ;  a  man  may  knuw 
what  his  conscience  is,  though  he  msy  oot 
know  what  the  law  is. 

Lord  Chief  Justkre  Eyrt, — ^Beittg  upon  a 
cross-examination,  I  think  he  may  be  asked 
whether  he  at  the  time  apprehended  that  the 
thing  which  he  was  doing  was  lawfbl  or 
unlawfijd-*-whether  it  was  so,  or  not,  will  oot 
depend  upon  his  apprehension,  but  it  may  go 
to  the  general  evidence  he  gives— it  may 
operate  one  way  or  other^-*if  he  has  done  as 
illegal  thing,  but  innocently,  if  he  is  brou|ht 
«s  a  witness,  he  may  be  asked  to  that;  what 
the  effect  of  it  will  be,  I  do  not  know. 

Edwards. — ^Atthe  very  time  that  the  people 
came  in  to  disperse  us,  we  were  readini^tbe 
address  from  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Kich> 
mond  at  the  Thatched-house  tavern. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre^— Was  it  more  or 
less  legal  upon  th«it  account? 

Mr.  £r«fttiie.-<»Certauily  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  OtneraL-^-So  far,  that  if  the 
conscience  of  the  witness  is  to  decide  it,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  may  be  more  or  less 
legal. 

Mr.  Er$kine^-^t  wish  it  to  be  underitood  I 
am  no  advocate  for  the  conscience  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond  nor  Mr.  Pitt. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  J^re/-*-It  Is  oertamly 
true ;  but  this  is  rather  too  grave  an  occaaoe 
for  MCh  an  observation. 

Mr,  Attorney  GeneraL-'-lt  is  notapn^ 
occasion  for  tms  frippery. 

Mr.  JSriMnAr— I  say.  that  ia  not »  proper 
expression. 

Mr.  Aaerm^  Ovneira/.— >I  will  repeat  it 

Mr.  £niifiew-*YoiB  will  n|^t  repeat  it  say 
where  else. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  J^e^-^The  gentlsnen 
I  hope  will  recollect  that  theg^  are  upon  s 
solemn  trial. 

Mr.  Ertkine.'"!  think  it  is  really  hsid 
upon  me  upqn  tbie  solemn  trial,  thot  I  should 
be  eternally  assailed  by  these  gentleneo, 
wiiea  I  have  the  arduous  task  et  extract 
the  truth  fivm  these  witneeses. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £trre.-«If  my  penM 
were  dispeeed  {[which  I  dsre  sey  no  one  is}  to 
eive  you  any  interruption,  it  would  be  aiy 
duty  to  preserve  order,  and  take  icaie  yoa 
•faeukt  be  permitted  to  go  ofi  in  your  business 
without  interruption ;  Iwt  it  is  trnpossible  the 
cause  can' go  on,  unless  Hie  gentienieB  at  the 
bar  will  a  little  understand  one  aaetber,  sad 
by  'nMtaal  forbeataace^  adsist  one  anotber; 
you  are  a  little  too  apt  to  break  out.  and  I 
tUak  there  has  been  a  ItttlG  kicnnaiioQ 
sometimes  to  observe  more  upon  that  tlMS 
the  oedttisB  eatts  for. 

Mr.  jU»»iw»  OeasMJL— JU  &r  ee  osoie 
Iran  tne,  I  ■»  swy  ftr  it. 
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Mr.  .SrsAme*-^!  will  re|>€ai  tfa6  question, 
if  I  have  your  lordship's  liberty  to  ^t  it»  the 
objection  bein^  over-ruled.— At  tlie  tittie  :^ou 
were  opposed  in  this  manner,  were  you  douig 
any  tbint  which  in  your  appreh^sioti,  or 
your  mind,  was  wrong  ?— I  was  not. 

From  any  thing  that  you  saw  or  heard  from 
those  persons  with  whom  you  associated,  did 
you  collect  that  they  intended  to  make  a 
difiere&t  use  of  the  pikes  than  Ibat  for  which 
you  had  made  your  own  ? — I  did  not. 

You  said  you  made  a  proposition  which 
was  Deg|a«ftved  by  the  committee,  or  whoever 
it  was,  when  sixteen  persons  were  present ; 
what  was  the  pfoposition  you  made  ?— It  was 
about  /brmiDff  another  society  upoo  the  same 
principle  as  that  at  Lambeth,  but  no  person 
would  second  it. 

When  you  made  that  proposition  to  have  a 
society  upoa  the  same  fooUng  as  that  at 
Lamoethp  what  did  you  conrfitve  that  society 
to  be?*-Itbofe  the  name  of  the  Loyal  Lam- 
beth Association,  that  was  the  same  as  that  I 
meant  to  form  in  case  there  should  be  any 
illegal  dispersion  of  the  meetings. 

If  you  had  understood  that  Dimbeth  Asso- 
ciation to  have  been  of  persons  disposed  to 
oppose  the  magistracy  of  the  country,  should 
yoa  have  vaa&  that  proposition  T— I  should 
not. 

And  yet^  thoi^h  you  made  that  proposition, 
it  was  not  assented  to?— No. 

Do  you  remember  the  prisoner  saying  any 
thing  about  that  P— No ;  I  do  not  remember 
his  saying  any  thin^  of  it. 

Have  you  seen  him  at  any  of  those  meet- 
ing ? — Yea,  at  my  division  several  times. 

How  did  he  deport  himself  ?— In  a  very 
^uiet  manner^  I  never  heard  him  speak  in 
any  of  the  divisions,  not  once. 

Did  be  appear  to  be  a  man  of  a  tm'bulenl 
disposition  r — No,  quite  a  different  man. 

Do  yott  rec'X)]lect  any  expressions  he  has 
used  in  any  of  the  meetings  that  led  you  to 
think  him  a  quiet,  well-meaning  roan  f — I 
always  understood  be  was  so;  I  never  heard 
him  naake  use  of  an  improper  expression  smce 
I  was  in  the  society. 

Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Hardy  make  any 
proposition  for  arms  or  pikes  P-^Never. 

Were  you  ever  present  when  any  proposi- 
tion of  that  sort  was  made,  when  he  assented 
to  it,  or  encouraged  it  ? — ^l  never  was  present 
and  beard  any  thin^  of  the  kind  mentioned, 
but  what  was  mentioned  by  me  in  the  shop, 
and  no  person  was  present  but  Mr.  Hardy  and 
myself. 

Did  anv  thing  more  pass  between  Mr. 
Hardy  and  you  than  what  you  have  mentioned 
here  ? — ^No  more. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Hardy  that  you  had  made 
a  piker— I  did. 

Did  you  tell  him  for  what  purpose  you  had 
made  it  P— I  did  not  tell  him  for  wlmt  pur- 
poie. 

He  knew  you  were  a  member  of  the  so- 
dety?— Yes. 

VOL.  XXIV. 
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This  bill  that  has  been  talked  of,  upon  wbai 
occasion  did  Baxtej^  give  it  you?— He  gave  it 
to  two  or  three  persons ;  I  asked  him  to  give 
me  one. 

Why  did  you  ask  to  have  a  thing  of  that 
Sort,  so  perfectly  indecent,  absurd,  and  ridi- 
culous P 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — If  you  had 
added  infamous,  it  would  have  been  Quite 
proper — it  should  not  be  mentioned  witnout 
some  term  that  strongly  expresses  detesta- 
tioEi — and  ridiculous  is  not  enough;  I  am 
sure  you  think  so. 

Mr.  Ertkine, — I  certainly  do  think  so«-«« 
Give  me  leave  to  ask,  how  you  came  to  ask 
for  a  bill  of  that  description  ? — I  saw  it  at  a 
distance,  and  could  not  read  it ;  I  wished  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  asked  Baxter  to  give 
me  one. 

His  lordship  having  given  a  proper  epithet 
to  this  bill,  as  a  detestable  thing,  aid  you  ever 
hear  any  thing  pass  from  .ai^  member  of  the 
society,  and  more  especially  from  the  prisoner, 
which  leads  you  to  conclude  that  he  'would 
approve  of  a  thina  of  that  nature  ?— No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  expression  pass  in 
the  course  of  their  meetings  tliat  would  lead 
you  to  believe  they  would  think  otherwise  of 
the  bill  than  his  lotdship  and  I  have  now  ex- 
pressed our  sentiments  upon  it? — I  heard 
another  person  on  the  same  night  say  it  was 
an  infamous  thing,  and  too  bad  to  be  counte- 
nanced ;  it  was  only  given  to  two  or  three,     ' 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  the  pri- 
soner was  acquainted  with,  connected  with,  or 
had  seen  that  bill  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  had 
ever  seen  it ;  I  have  no  reason  to  know  that 
he  had  ever  seen  it. 

From  what  you  had  an  opportunity  of  ob^ 
serving  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  do  you  ht^ 
lieve  he  would  have  encouraged  a  bill  of  that 
description? — I  do  not  believe  any  such 
thing. 

John  Edwards  re-examined  by  Mr.  Garrotr, 

With  respect  to  this  infamous  bill,  which 
was  considered  so  by  those  who  received  it ; 
you  received  it  in  a  division  meeting  ? — Not 
at  a  division  meeting. 

You  reeeived  it  from  a  member  of  the  divi- 
sion ? — Not  at  that  division. 

From  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, Baxter  ?— It  was. 

Three  months  before  the  date  mentioned  in 
it,  the  30th  of  January  ?— Near  three  months . 

Now  with  respect  to  its  absurdity  and  folly, 
having  seen  two  or  three  delivered  to  different 
persons,  you  asked  for  one  ? — I  did. 

That  was  not  precisely  the  same  bill  that 
has  been  delivered  to-day? — ^Not  the  same; 
not  so  Urge. 

This  is  a  subsequent  one,  larger,  and  of 
another  date  ? — It  is. 

That  purporting  to  be  an  entertainment  on 
the  30th  of  January--this  purportmgto  boon 
the  first  of  April  succeeding  ? — It  is. 

You  did  not  form  any  pike  for  yourself, 

2  Y 
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tiDtil  after  ^ou  had  heard  from  Mr.  Yorke, 
that  the  society  at  Sheffield  were  preparing 
pikes  for  themselves? — I  heard  Rlr.  Vorke 
mention  one  night  at  the  division,  that  the 
people  at  Sheffield  had  got  pikes. 

Was  it  Mr.  Yorke*s  intimation  of  what  had 
passed  at  Sheffield,  that  led  you  to  apply  to 
Mr,  Hardy  for  a  direction  to  procure  pike 
hiades  from  that  town  f — ^No,  1  went  of  my 
own  accord. 

AVhat  induced  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Hardy  for 
a  direction  to  a  person  at  Sheffield,  who  would 
for^e  the  hiades  for  some  pikes? — Because  I 
understood  Mr.  Hardy  knew  who  were  the 
persons,  or  the  secretary  of  the  society  at 
Sheffield  would  know  who  were  the  persons 
to  whom  I  could  send. 

.  If  I  understand  you  right,  the  particular 
occasion  upon  which  these  pikes  were  to  be 
made,  was  upon  the  landing  of  Hessian  troops 
without  the  consent  of  parUament? — Not 
upon  that  occasion,  I  said  I  made  it  just  at  the 
time  that  the  Hessian  troops  were  landed 
without  consent  of  parliament. 

Then  your  making  pikes  had  not  any  rela- 
tion, I  take  for  granted,  to  the  landing  of  the 
Hessian  troops  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  I  mistook  you  when  I  took  it  so  ? — 
Not  in  consequence  of  their  being  landed. 

Nor  at  all  connected  with  tliat? — No;  I 
only  said  I  made  it  at  that  time. 

Did  you  know  that  the  Sheffield  Society, 
which  was  in  correspondence  with  your  so- 
ciety, had  published  a  resolution,  "  that  the 
landing  of  Hessian  troops  in  this  country  (a 
ferocious  and  unprincipled  horde  of  butchers) 
without  consent  of  parliament,  has  a  suspi- 
cious and  alarming  appearance ;  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  con^itution,  and  deserving 
of  the  marked  indignation  of  every  EngUsh- 
man;  that  it  is  high  time  to  be  upon  our 
guard,  since  these  armed  monsters  may  in  a 
moment  be  let  loose  upon  us"  ? — I  do  not  re- 
collect that. 

Do  you  venture  to  say  that  you  never  heard 
of  that  at  that  time  from  Mr.  Yorke  ?— Not  at 
that  time. 

How  soon  did  you  hear  of  that  resolution 
from  the  Sheffield  Society?— Not  for  some 
time  after. 

Upon  your  oath,  was  your  pike  completed 
before  you  heard  of  it  in  your  division  meet- 
ings ?— No,  it  was  not.. 
'  Upon  your  oath  will  you  venture  to  say  you 
began  to  make  it  before  that  communication 
from  Sheffield  was  made  to  your  society? — 
No  ;  I  had  not  begun  it. 

Then  T  believe  I  was  right  in  what  I  took 
down,  that  your  making  that  pike  was  because 
Hessian  troops  were  landed  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament  ?-^I  did  not  make  it  on 
that  account,  but  I  nuade  it  just  at  the  time. 

Did  you  make  it  soon  after  Yorke  had 
communicated  that  the  Sheffield  Society  had 
come  to  spirited  resolutions  upon  landing 
those  troops  .^— I  never  heard  Mm  say  any 
thing  upon  that  subject 
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Where  did  you  hear  it  ?—!  Icaiiit  itiirom  a 
book  that  I  purchased  at  Eaton's  shop. 

At  £aton*s  shop  in  Newgate- street,  the 
Cock  and  Swine  ?— Yes. 

Was  Eaton  a  member  of  one  of  your  so* 
cieties? — He  was. 

This  was  to  prevent  any  illegal  dispersioa 
of  your  society  ? — It  was. 

How  long  liad  your  society  met  in  general 
meetings  and  in  secret  committees  without 
the  use  of  pikes,  or  the  fabrication  of  any, 
antecedent  to  the  resolutions  at  Sheffieki  as 
to  landing  Hessian  troops? — I  suppose  for 
two  years. 

Had  you  met  with  any  interruption  what- 
ever  in  your  meetings,  except  that  which  yoa 
have  named  of  two  police  officers,  coming  into 
the  public-house,  and  stating  that  they  wanted 
to  see  if  there  were  any  men  fit  to  serve  bis 
majesty? — ^A  division  m  Bunhill-iow  «a$ 
often  interrupted  by  the  police  officers. 

Had  you  met  with  any  interruption  in  your 
general  meetings,  committees,  or  secret  ^o^ 
mittees,  except  iirom  peace  officers  P— No. 

Samuel  Williams  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
Bower. 

What  are  you  ? — A  gun  engraver. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Mr. 
Hardy  ?•— Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Franklow?— Ido. 

Where  did  you  first  meet  with  Franklow?— 
At  his  own  house. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  at  the  prisoner's?— 
No. 

Were  Hardy  and  Franklow  together  at  any 
Ume  when  you  saw  them  ? — Never. 

Was  Franklow  a  member  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  or  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  ? — Of  the  Ixmdon 
Corresponding  Society. 

Did  Franklow  ever  apjdy  to  you  to  make 
any  arms  for  him? — Yes. 

About  what  time  ?— -I  cannot  be  positive  li» 
the  time. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Lcmdon  Co^ 
responding  Society  ?— -Yes. 

Upon  what  occasion  did  vou  become  a 
member  of  it? — The  first  inducement  I  baii 
of  being  a  member  of  the  London  Corre5> 
ponding  Society,  was  by  seeing;  an  advertise- 
ment m  the  Daily  Advertiser  from  the 
London  Corresponding  Society. 

About  what  time  ?— In  the  last  year ;  about 
the  middle  of  the  year. 

You  became  a  member,  in  what  manner?— 
I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  DaiW  Adver- 
tiser of  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
Strand ;  I  saw  that  tickets  of  admission  were 
to  be  had  of  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary  to  the 
Corresponding  Society,  No.  9,  Piccadilly.  I 
went  to  him ;  he  informed  me  that  it  was  not 
customary  to  give  tickets  to  any  but  such  as 
were  members  of  the  society,  which  I  told 
him  I  was  not;  we  had  seme  Airther  conver- 
sation. 
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What  was  that  fiirther  conversation  ?— -It 
fvas  something  concerning  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment; I  cannot  relate  the  conversation. 

Do  ^ou  mean  to  say  the  subiect  of  the  con- 
nreiBBtion  you  have  described,  was  to  state 
what  the  object  of  the  society  was  ? — It  was 
for  a  reform  u  narliament. 

Did  Hardy  tell  you  so  ?^Yes;  he  gave  me 
one  of  the  London  Correipondins  Society's 
addifesses  which  they  had  publish^,  f  gave 
him  an  order  for  a  pair  of  dioes ;  the  next 
time  I  went  to  his  house  I  had  the  shoes — ^I 
told  him  I  was  in  the  line  of  selling  guns,  if 
he  knew  any  person  that  wanted  such  things^ 
I  should  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  re- 
commend me ;  he  told  me  he  did  not  know 
any  oerson,  if  he  heard  of  any  person  he 
would  let  me  know ;  the  next  time  I  went  to 
his  house,  he  told  me  to  bring  a  gun  and  the 
price,  which  I  did. 

How  long  was  that  after  you  had  fint  seen 
<hikn  ?-^About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks — I 
took  a  gun  to  him,  which  he  sold. 

On  your  account  or  his  P— On  my  account 
I  gave  him  an  order  for  a  pair  of  boots,  which 
he  made  me,  and  told  me  to  brin^  two  or 
three  morl  guns,  which  he  sold  hkewise,  and 
one  gun  was  in  his  house*  which  was  never 
sold,  which  I  never  was  paid  for. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Spence } — I  did,  I  saw  him  once. 

Was'4ie  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
{x>nding  Society?—!  never  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  him  m  my  life. 

Where dki  he  live?— In  Little  Turnstile^ 
Holbom. 

Did  you  ever  see  Franklow  there  ?— I  did. 

Upon  what  occasion  did  you  go  to  Spence's 
house?— To  instruct  persons  in  the  manual 
exercise. 

At  whose  request  did  you  go  to  Spence's 
iiou9e?-^At  the  request  of  Mr.  franklow. 

How  many  persons  did  you  see  in  Mr. 
Spence's  house  that  were  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  leara'mg  the  manual  exercise  ? — 
Four  or  five. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  saw  four  or 
five  at  one  time,  or  that  four  or  five  were  all 
you  sawy  at  all  the  times  you  were  there  ?— I 
suppose  there  might  be  six  or  seven,  at  all  the 
times  I  was  there. 

In  what  part  of  the  house  did  they  exercise  ? 
— In  a  room  up  stairs,  I  beheve  a  two  pair  of 
stairs-  room,  but  I  am  not  positive  whether  a 
one  or;  two  pair  of  stairs  room ;  it  was  a  small 
triangular  room. 

Forwarder  backward  ?— I  believe,  forward. 

At  what  time?— Between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  ten  in  the  evening. 

At  what  time  of  Uie  year?— Going  on 
towards  Christmas. 

It  was  of  course  dark  then  ?— It  was. 

Did  you  exercise  them  by  candle  light  in 
the  room? — ^Yes. 

Were  there  any  shutters  to  the  windows 
or  curtains,  or  were  the  windows  open? — I 
believe  the^e  were  curtains^  but  I  cannot  be 
positive. 
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Was  there  any  body  else  but  yourself  to 
exercise  them  ? — No,  there  was  not.  * 

Did  you  act  then  as  the  person  to  teach 
them  their  exercise,  serjeant  or  corporal,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  ?-  •  -I  did. 

What  night  in  the  week  was  it  that  you 
used  to  meet  P— I  believe  it  was  on  a  Thurs- 
day night 

Who  introduced  you  at  first  to  the  London 
Corresponding  Society?— I  told  Mr.  Hardy 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  become  a  member  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  but  did 
not  know  an v person  to  mtroduce  me;  he 
named  seveml  persons,  but  I  did  not  know 
either  of  them ;  he  said  he  would  propose  me  % 
it  was  upon  his  proposition  that  I  became  a 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — How  soon  after 
your  first  meeting  Hardy,  did  yuu  become  a 
member  ?-  -It  might  be  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  I  cannot  be  positive. 

Mr.  Bauer. — Did  you  know  any  thing  of « 
society  called  the  Loyal  Lambeth  Associa- 
tion ^-«-Yes,  that  was  the  association  to  which 
those  people  belonged. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  Lambeth  to  exercise 
them  ?— -I  went  to  Mr.  Franklow's  house. 

Where  did  he  live?-*At  No.  1,  China 
Walk,  Lambeth. 

How  did  you  find  where  his  house  was?-  — 
When  I  went  to  Mr.  Hardy's,  one  night,  he 
gave  me  Mr.  Franklow's  card,  and  told  me, 
tnat  he  was  going  to  raise  an  association,  and 
wanted  some  person  to  supply  them  with  arms. 

How  soon  afler  you  had  been  introduced  to 
Hardy  was  that?— It  might  have  been  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  I  cannot  say. 

In  consequence  of  that,  did  you  get  a  card 
or  address  from  Hardy  to  Franklow  ? — I  had 
a  card. 

When  did  you  go  to  Franklow's  house  ?-^ 
It  was  two  or  three  nights  aAer  I  was  at 
Hardy's. 

Did  you  find  the  same  people  there  that 
you  met  at  Spence's,  or  were  they  different 
people? — Different  people. 

What  did  vou  do  when  you  went  to  Frank- 
low's,  as  to  the  people  you  met  there  ? — They 
were  then  reading  over  the  articles. 

What  articles  ?— The  articles  of  the  Lambeth 
Association. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the 
Lambeth  Association  was  composed  of  inha- 
bitants of  Lambeth  ?— No,  it  was  not 

What  was  the  name  they  gave  themselves  f 
—The  Loyal  Lambeth  Association. 

It  was  not  composed  of  inhabittots  of 
LambeU),  you  say?— Not  entirely. 

Who  were  inhabitants  of  Lambeth,  that 
ou  knew  of  that  association— Franklow, 
ived  there?— Yes. 

Who  else  do  you  know  of  that  association, 
that  were  parishioners,  or  inhabitants  of 
Lambeth  ?— I  cannot  say  I  know  any,  I  did 
not  know  where  the  people  lived. 

How  of\en  might  you  attend  at  Franklow's 
for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  these  men?— 
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Mr.  Fninklotr  himteirdisclpltiied  them  at  his 
own  house. 

Did  grou  happfcn  to  know,  by  any  rocons, 
bow  ffuiAy  then  were  of  Laoiheth  peofiey 
that  were  in  this  Lambeth  Association  ^**i  do 
not  know. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  from  Frankk>w, 
or  kny  of  them,  whether  they  had  applied  to 
any  magistrate,  or  had  apptied  for  any  auCho- 
rtty  to  hold  this  Loyal  Lamtelh  Association? 
'—-They  had  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

How  many  muskets  did  you  yourself  sapply 
for  the  use  of  this  association? — Eleven. 

By  whose  direction  did  you  supply  those 
eleven  muskets?— Mr.  Franklow's. 

Who  paid  you  for  them  ?— Mr.  Fra»kh>«p. 

For  all  of  them?— For  all  but  one. 

What  were  the  anns,  guns,  or  what?— 
Muskets.  ^ 

Had  you  any  orders  or  intimation  given  to 
you,  whether  or  not  any  more  arms  would  be 
wanted  lor  the  use  of  that  association  ?- 
There  were  to  have  been  sixty. 

Do  you  know  for  what  prpoee  that  Lambeth 
Association  was  formed?— According  to  the 
articles,  it  was  in  case  ■■    ■ 

I^)ok  at  these,  and  tell  me  whether  those 
are  the  articles  Of  their  association  ?— Those 
were  the  articles. 

One  of  the  Jury. ^Were  these  fusees?— 
1  hey  were  all  muskets. 
.Mr.  Batseer.^Vien  there  any  bayonets  ?— 
Juuskets,  with  steel  rammers,  and  bayonets 
complete. 

[The  Preamble  to  the  Articles  read.] 

"  Rules,  ArHchu  and  Regultaiont  *  to  be  otT 
served  by  the  Members  of  the  Loyal  Lam- 
beth Association,  London  :  Printe4  fir 
the  Society,  1792. 

"  Whereas  the  fear  of  invasion,  *nd  civil 
commotions,  have  alarmed  several  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  parish  and  its  vicinity, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  form  ourselves 
into  a  military  association,  to  be  distin- 
guishjBd  by  the  name  of  the  Loyal  Lambeth 
Association,  united  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  lives  and  property ;  and  against  all 
subverters,  and  levellers  of  peace  and  good 
order;  ever  ready  to  step  forward  in  the 
above  case  when  called  upon,  within  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambelh." 

Mr.  Bower.— Where  did  you  say  Spence'ls 
house  was  ?— In  little  Turnstile,  Holbom. 

That  was  the  place  where  these  associa- 
tions, ofthe  parish  of  Lambeth,  met?-— Part 
of  them ;  and  part  of  them  met  at  John 
Shelroerdine's. 

Where  is  John  Shelmerdine's?— Near  the 
Borough,  in  Southwark. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there 
was  a  sinele  person,  that  was  disciplined, 
either  at  Franklow's  or  Spcnce's,  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  ?-'I  really  cannot  inform  you. 

Were  all  that  you  knew  members  of  that 
society  ?— I  never  made  tliat  iuquiiy. 
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Mr.  £rik>ii«.*-Wewi^tobavethetctk]e5 
read« 

**Kules,  Articles,  ^e. 

^  Aar.  I.  This  asaodalioo  shall  oonut  of 
one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  aasign,  a 
serjeant-major,  three  seijeaiita,  throe  cerp»> 
nda,  sixty  rank  and  file,  two  drummevi  and 
fi&rs. 

^  Aet.  II.  Every  poKson  proposed  mad  rs- 
commended,  shall  be  named  a  w»eh  prnvious 
to  his  introduction,  andwisll  known  by  the 
member,  who  recommends  him. 

*^  Art.  III«  Every  member sftiall  pay  weekly 
into  the  hands,  of  the  ireasuver  (ehosea  eet  o£ 
the  astodatien)  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and 
siKpence,  for  purchasing  arms,  and  accoum* 
moBtB,  as  likewise  towards  defraying  the  inci- 
dental expense  of  this  association,  the  sub- 
scriptions to  be  lessened  when  the  abovt 
articles  arc  purchased. 

'*  Amt,  IV.  The  officers  are  all  elective 
quarterly,  as  likewise  a  qeosmittee  of  seven 
members,  the  committee  to  regulate  the 
internal sJiurBofUiieassooiation;  theaeijetn^ 
msyor  and  treasurer  are  not  elective  <|«srteriy, 
but  hokl  their  office  during  pleasure  of  the 
meaabera  of  this  sssonittioa, .  and  at  all  tisMS 
while  in  office,  are  n^embers  of  the  comoiitlee, 
over  aad  above  the  seven  menbem  haU«tled 
out  of  the  association.         .  .  • 

^  Art.  V.  As  the  protection  of  public  and 
fkrivate  property  is  the  object  of  this  associa- 
tion, wc  hereby  engage  to  step  forth  in  case 
of  fire,  tumults,  oooftmodons, '  and  riots,  but 
not  beyond  the  parish  of  St.  Mark's,  Lambeth. 

^  A  RT.  VL  Tl le  uniforms  of  this  associaiion, 
is  a  blue  coat  lapelied,  scarlet  oollar,  plain  gilt 
buttons,  white  waistcoat,  mmlbeen  breeches, 
white  stockings,  half-black  gaters,  black  stodr, 
cocked  hat  and  cockade. 

<*  AaT.  VII.  As  the  further  ol^ect  of  this 
association,  is  the  encouragement  of  its  mem* 
hers  in  their  diiierent  callmgs,  it  is  therelbre 
resolved,  that  such  articles  as  are  used  by  this 
association,  to  be  had  of  its  members,  and 
when  two  or  more  members  are  of  one  pro- 
fession to  be  equally  divided. 

«  Abt.  VIII.  That  swords,  eppulets,  8ashe% 
and  swordknots;  be  purchased  out  of  the 
stock  of  the  Association,  for  the  use  of  offices. 

*'  Art.  IX.  That  this  Association  have  four 
Quarterly  Meetings,  via.  the  first  Monday  af- 
ter the  four  regular  quarters ;  when  the  Offi- 
cers and  Committee,  are  to  be  chosen :  Audit 
the  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  other  neoessary 
business, 

<'  Art.  X.  As  ne  Armourer  is  to  beappoint- 
ed  to  this  Association,  efery  member  shall 
keep  his  own  Piope,  and  Accoutrements  clean. 

''  Art.  XL  That  the  place  of  Meeting  be 
in  or  near  the  Town  of  Lambeth,  in  as  com- 
modious a  place  as  can  be  procured. 

**  Art.  XIL  That  every  nwmbcr  clear  the 
book,  onoe  a  moolh,  on  neglect  to  fine  one 
Shilling,  all  finee  whatepwer  to  be  added  to 
the  joint  stock  of  this  AssoGialioa. 
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"^XIIL  Th«i  Mr.  ^muMam  itapMaBUd 
Serjeant- Ma^  of  this  Association,  as  hkcwisa 
Treasurer  aiMi  Secretary,  whose  duty  is  to  in* 
struct  die  membere  in  the  uae  of  Arms,  and 
ButitarrdisGipiine,  forwhichtwo-penoea  week 
be  paid  him  from  each  member  <out  of  the 
snbocription)  while  leamioff,  to  attend  twice  a 
week,  Wednesday  and  Fri£y  Eveniius  from 
seven  to  ten  o'eloek.  As  Treasurer  he  is  to 
receive  all  subsmptions,  and  account  with  the 
Committse  every  fbrt4iight,in  <»rder  thai  they 
may  umie  such  paynentefor  ArticJss  leqBived 
in  this  Assoeiatm ;  as  Secsetsry,  to  keep  the 
Mnstcr-Roll  and  Book  of  this  Association. 

^  Tkt  tAtne  AarietESy  S^.  were  agfieed  fs^ 
Mid  signed  hy  tkefoUemmg  Memken  t 

«  JOHN  PHIUP  FRAKCKXOW. 

•'  JCHHLN  SHfiLMBRDINE. 

«  JOHN  WIIXIAMSCW. 

«  JAlin  DAVISON. 

^  SAMUBL  WILLIAMS. 
«*  N^.  15th.  If  f  S.*^ 

Mr.  Bovsr.— This  fuisodatk>n  was  for  the 
purpose  of  slep|»iiig  forth  in  case  of  fire,  tu* 
malts,  commotions,  and  riots ,  but  ihey  were 
not  to  go  Veyond  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's 
Lambetn.  I  asked  you,  before,  whether  any 
o€  those  members,  except  Franklow  thai 
you  knew,  were  mKsMtaate  of  the  parish  of 
LADftbeth— you  said  not  ?^-^Kot  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? — 1  knew  that 
•ome  of  them  were  not. 

How  eame  Spenee%  house,  in  Tumslile, 
UocolnVInn-Fields,  to  he  a  jp^ace  fixed  upon 
for  exercising  the  members  of  the  Loyal  Lam^ 
beth  Association,  who  were  not  to  so  beyond 
the  bounds  of  their  own  parish  ? — ^f  can  tell 
no  otherwise,  only,  that  they  could  not  eel 
any  place  else.  It  was  thought  proper,  vj 
Fraiuclow,  and  some  others,  that  as  they 
could  not  get  members  hsX  enough,  that  tlie 
association  should  b^  divided  into  ten  divi- 
sions ;  one  dWision  to  be  up  at  Spenee's — ano- 
ther at  John  Sheknerdine's— another  in  West- 
minster, at  Williamson's ;  where  the  others 
were  to  be  I  do  not  know. 

Had  you,  at  the  time  that  you  #ete  supply^ 
ingarms  to  this  society,  any  conversations 
with  atkem  upon  the  subject  of  parliamental^ 
reforn :  or  did  you  hear  any  conversation 
anCionc^  them  resDccting  that  ? — ^Yes :  there  was 
conversation  oi  that  kind  passed  between 
them,  more  times  than  once,  at  the  times  of 
their  meetings. 

What  was  the  subject  of  thos^  conversa- 
tions, or  did  those  conversations  respect  at  all 
the  end  of  their  association?-^!  cannot  tell;  I 
never  minuted  any  thing  down. 

Can  you  tell  the  subsunce  of  any  converse*- 
iaan  they  had  upon  the  subject . of  paHiamen* 
tary  reform  ? — ^I  can  go  no  further  than  thto, 
that  I  cpuM  collect  so  for  as  this,  that  if  they 
could  not  get  a  reform  of  parliament  without 
it,  they  would  endeayour  to  have  got  it  by  the 
force  of  arras. 
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I  ask  you  from  the  conversation  of  tha 
members  of  that  association  that  met-— *• 

Mr.  Gi66s.— I  object  to  this — ^I  understand 
the  Court  has  determined  that  any  thing  that 
any  member  of  the  Coire^pondmg  Society 
says,  is  evidence  against  Mr.  Hardy :  but  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  the  Gaurt  has  determined 
that  every  thin^  said  by  the  members  of  the 
Lambeth  Association,  whom  the  witness  does 
not  know  to  he  membeos  of  tha  Correspond* 
ing  Soeieity  is  evidence;  consequently  te 
qaestmn  |)ut,0f  what  this  man  has  beard  firom 
any  memlierof  the  Lai^eth  ^sasciation^  um 
loss  he  can  fix  that  he  heard  it  ftom  some  of 
thbse  who  compose  ti)e  Corresponding  Sjocioty^ 
is  notendenee. 

Hr,  BcMMT.— I  understood  you,  that  Hardy 
gave  3mi  the  address  of  Fraaklow  f-p*Yes;  lie 
gvee  me  his  card. 

In  consequence  of  whieh  you  went  ip 
nunklow's,  and  there  eaet  this  society  N— Yes& 

Mr.  Bewer, — ^I  conceive  when  I  arore  that 
a  number  of  persons  assemble  togetner,  under 
thfe  diiiections  of  the  prisoner,  tlttt  I  can  give 
evidence  of  their  ^conversation. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  ilyre.^The  moment  yeti 
liavis  proved  one  of  the  teraosof  ysur  proposil 
tion  you  aro  right ;  at  the  moment  it  is  proved 
that  this  associatioh  of  Franklow's  was  on* 
der  tlie  direction  of  thapriainer^  midoabtsdi^ 
every  thing  they  do  will  lie  evidence  against 
thapirisoner ;  but  I  do  not  <)bserve that  th^ 
eridence  aocs  farther  than  this^in  the  eourso 
o^trede  Williams  buying  shoes  and  boots  ^ 
Haniy,  Hardy  recommends  hmi  to  Franklow, 
hi  the  way  of  his  business,  and  thera  is  noi 
thing  that  I  can  discover,  at  present,  to  eon« 
ned  Franklow's  transaetwn,  with  regard  to 
this  association,  with  Hardy,  except  so  far  as 
the  members  of  it,  can  be  tiaced  to  be  mem* 
bers  of  the  London  Correspondiqg  Society: 
you  have  examined  with  a  view  tothat,and  it 
apoeared  to  me  that  that  examinatkxi  rather 
fjuied,  for  he  did  not  undertake  to  know  tbal 
any  of  ^lose  people  were  members  of  thai 
society.  '  " 

Mr.  Bower. -^  will  see  if  I  ean  setthefiMS 
aiittle  moredistinclly^^wasFrealuowamea^ 
ber  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  f^ 
He  was. 

Did  you  know  Shehnerdine  ?— Yes. 
•  Was  he  a  member  P — He  was. 

t>9  you  know  John  Williamson  f— -Yes;  hut 
i  cannot  say  whether  he  was  a  melnbjer  or 
not.  • 

Do  you  know  James  Davison  ?— I  never 
sawhim  but  oncoi 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  member 
of  the  .Corresponding  Society  f  —  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  say. 

Ldrcl  Chief  Justice  %f«.— Franklow  was  a 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
----Ihis  association  undoubtedly  was  formed  by 
him — it  is  his  creature  absokitety ;  and  there- 
foiie  that  is  the  ground  on  wliich  the  transac- 
tion of  that  association  must  be  let  in. 

Mr.  SoiiciteryGeneraL^U  has  already  been 
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f  roved  that  at  the  dinner  on  the  SOth  of  Ja* 
nuary,  Franklow  appeared  in  the  regimentals 
of  this  association. 

Mr.  Gihhs, — ^He  did  so :  hut  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  if  any  gentleman  who  wears  a  parti- 
cular uniform  had  appeared  up  stairs  at  dmner 
with  your  lordships  to-day,  that  your  lordships 
would  he  affected  by  any  thing  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  to  which  that  gentleman 
belonged  had  said.  I  might  put  the  case  of 
some  gentlemen  who  did  dme  with  your  lord- 
ships, who  are  engaged  in  societies  that  wear 
uniforms :  suppose  one  of  those  gentlemen 
had  happened  to  dine  with  your  lordships  up 
stairs  in  that  uniform,  by  the  argument  the 
solicitor-general  uses,  because  he  appeared  in 
his  uniform,  at  dinner  with  your  lordships, 
therefore,  what  any  one  said  who  belonged  to 
the  society,  distinguished  bv  that  unSbrm. 
would  be  evidence  against  all  those  who  haa 
4ined  with  that  genUeman.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  an  argument  which  cannot  stand  for  a 
moment 

Another  way  in  which  it  has  been  put  by 
my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bower,  is  this— That 
because  Mr.  Franklow  being  a  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  presided  at 
another  society,  for  a  purpose  that  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
— -therefore,  first  hia  declarations  are  evidence 
against  Hardy,  because  be  is  one  of  those 
thousands  of  whom  the  London  CorreapcHut- 
iag  Society  consists;  and  next,  if  he  consti- 
tutes another  society  consisting  of  ten  thou* 
sand  men.  every  tiling,  that  every  one  of 
those  ten  thousand  men,  who  are  constituted 

S'  one  man  that  bebngs  to  the  two  or  three 
oiisand  of  which  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  consists,  is  to  be  evidence  against 
Mr.  Hardy — ^It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  any  principle  of  law  upon  which  any 
of  those  men  who  happened  to  belong  to  a 
society,  instituted  by  Franklow,  he  happening 
to  be  a  member  of  the  society  of  which  Hardy 
was  a  member,  that  the  declarations  of  any 
oneof  those  men  so  sub-connected  wiUi  the  so- 
ciety, no,  noteven  upon  oath,  can  be  evidence 
agauftt  Hardy,  to  prove  either  that  he  has  com- 
passed the  king's  death,  or  done  any  of  the 
acts  stated  in  tliis  indictment,  or  that  those 
acts  were,  pointed  to  that  design  asainst  the 
king's  hfe.  Perhaps,  I  am  less  distmct  in 
•cguing  the  case  before  your  lordship,  be. 
cause,  I  confess,  I  do  not  feel  any  prmciple 
upon  which  this  can  be  contended  to  be  evi^ 
dence. 

Mr.  Bower,"-!  will  prove  that  none  were 
to  be  admitted  into  Franklow's  Association 
but  members  of  the  London  Correspondine 
Society.  '^         * 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %r<.— Whether  the 
principle  will  apply  to  the  particular  fact  is 
aqother  thing ;  but  it  haa  been  so  oAen  stated, 
that  I  am  surprised  we  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  ourselves  understood  by  the 
bar,  because  we  have  stated  from  the  begin- 
ning <^  this  trials  that  there  was  a  species  of 


evidence,  which  was  admissible  in  tins  case, 
which  had  no  immediate  relation  to  the  {vi- 
soner ;  ^d  that  there  was  another  speaes 
of  evidence  which  had  immediate  relstioa  to 
the  prisoner— that  inasmuch  as  the  prisQiier 
is  charged  with  being  involved  in  a  conspiracy 
and  some  evidence  being  eiven  of  his  hav- 
injg  been  so  involved,  that  all  the  transactions 
ofthat  conspiracy,  to  which  he  is  not  imme- 
diately a  pa^ty,  he  will  be  bound  by,  if,  upon 
the  whole,  he  has  cons^ted  to  that  genoal 
•conspiracy;  and  that,  therefore,  all  the  trass- 
actions  of  a  plot  are  always  ^ven  in  evidence, 
without  regard  to  the  question,  whether  the 
prisoner  is  proved  to  be  concerned  in  those 
particular  transactions— always  with  this  re- 
serve, that  there  must  be  evidence  enough 
against  the  prisoner  to  prove  him  so  involved 
in  the  plot,  as  to  become  responsible  for  all 
the  parts  of  it-— thatseems  sufficiently  distiDct 

But  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  this  par- 
ticular case  falls  within  the  pnnciple.  'Ihe 
first  question  is— whether  there  is  any  evi- 
dence here  of  Franklow's  being  a  member  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Sciety;  if  the 
only  proof  ofthat  is,  that  he  dined  in  an  tisi- 
form  at  their  annual  dinner,  I  should  have 
great  difficulty  about  that,  because,  I  under- 
stand, that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
visitors  as  wdl  as  entertaining  their  ovq 
members — that  being  so,  a  man  might  be 
there  without  being  a  member  of  the  Loodoo 
Corresponding  Society. 

Supposing  It  once  proved  distinctly  that  ht 
was  a  member  of  the  London  CorrespondiDg 
Society,  then  the  question  will  be,  was  he  a 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Soci^,  who  is 
charged  with  having  a  ^^t  share  in  the 
whole  of  this  transaction — ^is  found  to  he  as- 
sociating persons  together  under  a  pietBOfie 
not  true  in  fact,  of  tl^r  being  inhabitants  of 
Lambeth,  and  associating  for  the  defenceof  the 
inhabitants  of  Lambeth ;  that  they  are  fur- 
nished with  arms,  are  learning  the  manual 
exercise,  and  are  connected  with  the  societal 
either  by  Franklow's  being,  or  beine  them- 
selves members  of  the  Corresponding  Society. 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  that  that  will  not 
connect  with  the  general  history  ofthis  trans- 
action; and,  therefore,  there  may  be  room 
upon  that  ground  to  admit  the  evidence;  hut 
first  of  dl,  how  is  the  fiict  with  regard  to 
Franklow  being  a  member } 

Mr.  Gibh$.^l  could  understand  how  Frank- 
low's  declarations  were  evidence,  but  the 
point  that  puzzled  me  was,  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  declarations  of  those  men  who 
were  only  concerned  with  Franklow  in  bis  as- 
sociation, could  be  evidence,  because  it  seems 
to  me  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  decla- 
rations of  people  sub-employed  by  them,  and 
of  others  sub-employed  by  them,  and  so  on, 
would  be  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re — ^Unless  thev  can 
be  put  exactly  in  the  condition  of  Franklow, 
your  objection  is  i^ht. 

Mr.  Aitorfiey  General-Was  Fnuiklow  » 
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member  of  the  Corresponding  Society?— He 
was. 

Mr.  Bcwer.— Whether,  previous  to  your  ad* 
mission  into  that  society,  you  had  any  conver- 
sation with  the  prisoner  about  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  about  providing  arms 
for  the  LamMh  Association  P-*I  cannot  re- 
collect 

Were  you  admitted  a  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society,  before  you  were 
employed  by  the  Lambeth  Association?— 
Yes. 

Uow  happened  you  to  be  admitted  a  mem- 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society?.— Mr. 
Hardy  told  me  to  meet  a  young  man  who 
would  go  with  me  to  the  division,  and  I  should 
be  admitted,  and  I  was  by  that  means  ad- 
mitted. 

Before  you  were  admitted  to  the  Lambeth 
Association,  were  you  asked  at  all,  whether 
you  were  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
was. 

Did  Fianklow  know  that  you  were? — I 
have  no  reason  to  think  he  did  not ;  I  believe 
be  did. 

Hardy  did  know  it?— Yes. 

From  the  conversation  of  the  members  there 
associated. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Enauire  what 
the  conversation  was,  because  wnether  he 
rightly  collects  the  effect  of  it  or  not,  cannot 
be  known  with  certainty. 

Mr.  Bover.— Tell  us  the  substance  of  any 
conversation  you  have  heard  amongst  the 
members  of  this  society  respecting  the  pur- 
poses of  this  association  for  a  parliamentary 
reform  ? 

Mr.  GMt, — It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
open  to  Mr.  Bower  to  fix  the  prisoner  with 
what  the  witness  may  fancy  he  has  collected 
from  conversations  that  he  has  heard  at  this  so- 
ciety, without  mentioning  who. those  persons 
were  from  whom  he  heard  it:  for  how  am  I 
to  contradict  it? 

Mr.  Bower. — ^If  you  ever  heard  any  conver- 
sadoos  of  the  kind,  do  you  recollect  any  of 
the  members  of  the  society  who  were  present? 
-  Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.-— You  said  you 
understood  from  conversation  amonest  them, 
what  they  intended  to  do.  Now  what  were 
those  conversations,  and  from  whom  did  you 
bear  those  conversations? — I  really  cannot 
name  the  persons;  I  make  no  doubt  but 
what  Mr.  N odder  and  Mr.  Sanderson  them- 
selves might  be  present,  they  were  members 
of  the  same  association. 

Mr.  Bower, — Did  you  hear  any  thing  from 
Franklow  about  a  parliamentary  reform  .^— I 
cannot  sav  I  recollect  any  thine  that  he  said 
particularly :  he  was  present  when  such  con- 
versation parsed. 

Frederic  Polydore  Nodder  sworn.— Examined 
by  Mr.  Bower, 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Lambeth 
Association?— No. 
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Were  you  ever  present  with  them  f— No. 

Were  you  ever  at  Spence's  in  Tumstik  ?— ^ 
I  was. 

Were  you  ever  there  when  any  of  the  Loyal 
Lambeth  Association  were  there? — I  cannot 
tell,  for  I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  any  per- 
sons of  that  description. 

George  Sanderson  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr. 
Boiper. 

Were  vou  ever  present  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Loyal  Lambeth  Association?— None  of 
that  description  as  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Bower  to  Williamt. — Did  you  ever  hear 
any  conversation  in  the  presence  of  Franklow, 
from  the  persons  who  were  present  there  at 
that  association? — ^Yes;  I  have  said  so  al« 
ready. 

You  have,  in  the  presence  of  Franklow^ 
though  you  do  not  know  the  persons?— -Yes. 

Mr.  Bower, — I  submit  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
let  in  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Groi«.— -But  let  us  hear  the 
conversation,  Mr.  Bower,  not  what  he  col- 
lected. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyr«.— All  that  can 
affect  Franklow  by  the  geneial  evidence,  must 
be  admissible. 

.  Mr.  £rrttne.— The  Court  has  ruled  fr*. 
quently  in  the  course  of  the  trial, — and  it 
would  be  indecent  in  us  to  argue  it  again,*-* 
that  any  thing  said  or  done  by  any  member  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Soaety,  or  any 
members  of  any  other  society  with  which  that 
society  is  implicated,  will  be  evidence  to  prove 
the  first  branch  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
they  must  go  on  to  build  upon  that  evklence 
that  which  is  necessary  afterwards  to  affect 
the  prisoner.  Therefore  I  submit  to  your 
lordsnips  what  I  take  to  be  the  distinctioa 
here— Mr.  Bower  was  going  on  to  prove  that 
fdl  the  members  of  the  Lambeth  Association 
were  members  of  the  Corresponding  Socie^, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  our  objection ;  or 
supposing  they  were  not  all  members,  if 
the  witness  had  said  that  what  was  done  came 
from  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Society^ 
then  I  apprehend  it  will  be  evidence  also ; 
but  your  lordship  has  truly  said,  that  Mr. 
Hardy  does  not  seem  to  be  more  connected 
with  Williams,  the  serjeant  maior  of  this 
particular  body,  than  merely  in  the  course  of 
trade  he  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  body  that 
wanted  guns,  he  said  he  did  not ;  this  man 
made  shoes  for  him ;  in  the  course  of  a  fori- 
night  or  three  weeksaflcr  herecommendedhrai 
to  Franklow,  but  non  eonttat  that  at  the  time 
he  recommended  him  to  Franklow,  he  knew 
the  articles  of  his  association,  he  only  knew-- 
Franklow  in  his  character  of  a  member  of  the. 
London  Corrcspondmg  Society;  therefore  I 
conceive  it  would  be  going  beyond  the  .rule 
your  lordship  has  estwlished,  for  a  man  to 
state  what  he  heard  in  the  presence  of  Frank- 
low,  who  might  be  attending  to  something 
else,or  who  might  not  approve  of  whatwassaio,* 
and  which  might  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
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inslitiflioli ;  it  would  be  loo  mnefa  io  afieek  (he 
piifloasry  partioilftrW  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
cause  (though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
would  make  any  specific  diffference)  with  a 
<leoiifatieii  so  ^ery  inconsistent  with  what 
youi;  lordhhip  has  already  heard  upon  this 
subject;  it  tnereforc  seems  to  me  an  object 
of  greater  suspicion,  and  more  our  duty  to 
guard  a^inst.  The  witness  has  said  he  can- 
not specify  who  the  person  was,  and  if  they 
%ere  not  all  members  of  the  London  Corres^ 
ponding  Society,^  mm  conHmt^  that  the  man 
was  a  member  of  the  Lofidon  Correspotiding 
Society. 

Lord  Chief  Justiea  £yre.-^Nothiiig  turns 
nyoB  the  question  whether  Hardy  did  or  not 
stcommend  Williams  to  Franklow,  the  giouad 
of  its  admissibility  is  simply  that  Fruiklow 
WM  a  mc anber  of  the  London  Correaponding 
Societyw^ien  as  a  ground  of  tha  gpieral  con- 
ai^racor,  it  is  offerod  to  prov^  that  Franklow 
has  formed  an  association  of  armed  men^  to 
which)  MBooiation  they  will  impute  a  design 
G^anoGted  With  ^s  alleged  conspiiaey;  what* 
every  therefore,  will  fix  Franklow  with  that, 
hfta  been  considered  ae  proper  evidence  to 
Ihai  Moeral  charge ;  aiKi  the  only  question, 
therefore  is,  wnether  laying,  for  a  moment,  the 
omoder  out  of  tfae  case^  supposing  Franklow. 
hiiMelf  at  the  bar-«whether  if  he  makes  an 
aasoeiation  of  persons  of  this  description,  and 
if  there  are  convetsationt  passing  in  bis  pre^ 
afiDce,  from  whence  a  bad  design  can  be  uu* 
f  ufied  to  this  aasoeialion^  whetMr  that  is  not 
adnussible  evidenoeas  a^nst  him?  what  the 
effect  of  the  evidenoe  will  be,  it  is  truly  ob* 
anryed,  will  depend  upon  a  thousand  drcwn* 
flalices;  whether  he  was  attending,  whether 
if  he  was  attendhig,  he  approved  or  disap« 
yrovedofit?  all  which  may  avoid  the  effect 
•f  the  evidence ;  still  it  aeems  to  me  that  as 
against  Franklow,  and  to  fix  upon  him  the 
haviiu  been.gttilty  of  forming  this  association 
for  a  mid  purpose^  the  transactions  that  pass 
in  hi»heanng  are  clearly  evidence. 

Mr«Bo«KT.to  IFii^iomj.— You  told  me  Mr. 
Sanderson  and  Mr.  Nodder  were  present  at 
a  oonveraatioo  that  I  should  hanw  asked  you 
to#  if  I  had  been  admitted ;  were  they  present 
at  Spenoe's,  Franklow^  or  Shelmerdine's  ?-*^ 
I  have  only  seea  them  at  Shehnerdina's  and 
Sfeoce^a. 

Vrtderic  Folydore  Nodder  called  in  again.— . 
Examined  by  Mr.  Bower. 

Yon  an  a  mtmbor  of  the  London  Corree- 
ponding  flociety  P — I  am« 

Were  you  present  al  either  8|ience*s  or 
Sheimerdme'a,  and  at  which,  at  the  time  the 
laat  witnes%  Williams,  was  there,  and  when 
penona  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  be^ 
ntg  drilled ?^To.my  knowledge  I  never  saw 
Williams  but  at  Spenos's. 

Yon  bawe  been  with  Williams  at  SfttiaB% 
when  the  pei#oii8W«na88einbled4hat  he  was 
diiUing  aM  teaching  the  manual  exercise  .^^I 
have. 


When  you  were  there^  did  you  from  any 
persons  there,  hear  any  conversation— 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ew^e. — Did  you  sayjou 
were  a  member  of  the  London  Correspoo^at 
Society  ?— 'Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  tiie  ISth 
divisiou ;  licre  is  my  ticket  [ProdocioK  it]. 

Mr.  Bower. — -Do  you  know  whetner  the 
persons  who  were  there,  were  members  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  or  not?— I 
cannot  say  whether  all  were  ;  some  of  than 
were. 

[The  Ticket  read.] 

**  No.  35,  London  Correspondins  Soeietjr, 
united  for  a  Reform  of  Parhamentary  Kepreseii- 
tation — Unite,  persevere,  and  be  free>— Divi- 
sion No.  13.''  On  the  back—  "  Fredoick 
Nodder,  paid  to  Midsummer  tenpeneeySattud 
Cooper,  1794." 

Mr.  Bower, — I  cannot  carry  this  fariber, 
and  therefore  I  must  leave  it  to  the  sense  of 
the  Court. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.-^l  understand 
the  Court  to  have  decided  that  you  may  ii>- 
quire  into  conversations  in  the  presenos  of 
Franklow. 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^To  what  was  said,  but  not 
what  he  collected. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.— Not  what  he 
collected. 

Mr.  BotPor  to  Wiliiams. — Tell  me  aoj 
conversation  you  recollect  when  Franklowwas 
present  respecting  the  London  Corresponding 
Society? — ^I  cannot  recollect  the  conversa- 
tions. 

Can  you  recollect  any  part  of  them ;  how 
did  you  collect  it? — By  being  with  them  at 
various  times,  and  hearing  different  ta!ic; 
there  were  some  amon^  them  which  I  did  not 
take  any  notice  of,  or  give  myself  any  oonceiD 
about. 

When  they  met  at  all,  was  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform  introduced  at  all  as  a 
topic  of  conversation  ? — ^No,  only  some  would 
be  talking  one  to  the  other. 

You  mean  it  was  not  seneral  convcrsationf 
not  as  a  debate,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?— 
No. 

But  they  were  talking  to  each  other?— 
Yes. 

Were  they  talking  so  that  Franklow  bend 
them  ?^Private  persons  might  talk  about  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.--^We  ought  to  be 
always  very  correct  when  collecting  what  peo- 
ple said.    I  think  you  had  better  not  press  it 

Mr.  Bomer.-^You  hard  from  Fraokk)w  that 
they  were  to  consist  of  sixty  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  from  Franklow  whether  they 
were  to  have  any  more,  or  that  was  to  be  the 
utmost  quantity  they  were  to  have?— That 
was  to  be  the  number. 

Had  you  any  directions  from  Franklow  or 
Hardy  upon  the  subject  of  arras,  or  of  any 
other  kind?— I  was  one  night  in  Mr.  Hardy* 
shop,  and  there  was  a  person  there  asked  roe 
how  long  I  thought  I  aUi^  be  to  geta  thou- 
sand. 
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Wis  Mr.  Hardy  jWeseftt?— He  Ifc'ai present; 
it  #88  a  stranser;  he  Asked  how  long  I 
thought  I  should  be  getting  a  thousand  guns ; 
I  told  him  I  could  not  think  of  getting  so 
many  in  the  situation  that  I  was  in. 

What  said  Hardy  to  it?— I  do  not  know 
that  he  made  any  reply. 

Was  any  tfting  more  said?— They  saki  they 
might  get  a  thousand  from  Sheffield;  I  said 
sucK  a  thin^  might  be,  but  I  could  not  under- 
take any  thmg  n  the  kind ;  there  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  the  conversatioQ  ended. 

George  Sandenon  examined  by  Mr.  Law, 

Where  do  y6u  live  ?— In  Butcher-row Tem- 
ble-bar. 

Yott  keep  a  public-house  there,  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes?— Yes. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  Spencers  with  Nod- 
dcrf— Yes. 

IfoW  long  ago  is  it  since  you  first  went  to 
Sheimerdiiie^  if  ever  you  were  Ihere  ? — I  must 
refer  to  the  n6tes  I  have,  the  memorandum  I 
made.  [Refers  to  his  memorandum.]  It 
wad  the  ?nd  of  April. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  there  ? 
— U  ^s  to  decide  a  bet. 

Old  you  sefe  any  fire-arms  there? — I  did. 

Whom  did  they  belong  to  ?— They  belonged 
to  the  armed  society. 

Where  wet«  they?— At  Shelmerdine's  in 
the  borough. 

What  is  Shelmerdine  ? — A  hatter. 

On  what  day  was  this?— The  second  of 
Apnl  in  the  evening. 

Do  you  ktiow  othow  many  persons  this 
arajed  society  consisted  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Hqw  many  stand 
of  arms  did  you  find  there  ?— I  did  not  take 
particular  notice,  there  might  be  seven  or 
eight  $tand  of  arms  there. 

Of  bow  many  persons  did  this  armed  so- 
ciety consist? — I  suppose  of  twenty-four  or 
twenty-ffive  members. 

Whether  all  the  persons  of  the  association 
were  members  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society?— I  suppose  they  were,  because  they 
objected  to  my  being  of  the  armed  associa- 
tion because  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society.  I  was  made  a 
member  of  the  armed  society  upon  a  promise 
that  I  would  become  a  member  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society. 

Did  you  afterwards  become  so?— I  did. 

How  many  persons  have  you  seen  at  any 
one  time  together  at  this  armed  society  ?— I 
think  when  I  first  met  them  at  Shelmerdine's 
there  might  be  twenty-four  or  twenty- five: 
they  dkl  not  all  meet  at  Shelmerdine's ;  we 
adjourned  to  another  place ;  it  was  supposed 
to  be  dangerous  to  meet  at  Shelmerdine's;  the 
adjournment  had  been  agreed  upon  before  I 
came  there;  the  greater  part  of  tne  arms  had 
been  removed. 

Wbohad  you  to  teach  you  the  military 
exercise  there  ?— We  did  not  exercise  there. 

Or  at  the  place  to  which  you  adjotoned  ?— 
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We  did  not  exercise  there,  we  only  adjourned 
there  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  a  prope 
place  to  exercise  in. 

What  was  the  house  to  which  they  did  ad« 
joum  ?— The  house  was  in  Worcester-street. 

Was  the  tuune  of  the  person  Day  ?— Th^ 
same — we  went  up  stairs,  they  mentioned 
then  that  the  private  committee  of  the  armed 
society  had  fixed  upon  another  place  for  exer- 
cising. 

Where  did  that  private  committee  sit  ?-« 
They  sat  with  the  rest. 

At  Day's?— Yes. 

What  were  those  places  where  you  were  to 
assemble  ^— One  was  at  Spence's,  the  other 
was  in  Westminster,  just  by  Tothil-fielda 
Bridewell,  at  a  blacksmith's  shed. 

Did  you  assemble  with  others  at  any  time 
at  either  of  those  places  ?-*Yes,  I  pretty  con- 
stantly attended  them ;  I  went  to  Spence'a 
first ;  we  met  once  or  twice  a  week. 

For  what  number  of  weeks  did  you  meet? 
— ^I  allied  several  times  when  there  were  none 
there ;  it  was  the  I4th  of  November,  I  think, 
I  first  of  all  went;^no ;  it  was  on  the  11th  of 
April,  the  first  time  I  went  to  Spence'e  to  ex- 
et-cis^;  I  continued  to  go  occaswnaNy  to 
8pence*s  till  May  the  1st. 

From  the  11th  of  April,  till  May*  you  coik 
tinned  to  go  to  Spence*s,  and  this  shed  in 
Westminster,  for  tne  purposes  of  exercising? 
—I  did. 

Who  was  the  person  that  generally  taught 
you? — Formerly  Williams;  and  Orr,  from 
the  11th  of  April  till  May;  on  the  first  ot 
May  I  took  away  my  gun. 

What  was  the  greatest  number  of  persons 
you  met,  at  either  of  those  places,  durms  the 
period  you  have  mentioned  f — I  do  not  uimk 
we  ever  met  above  sik. 

And  you  were  there  taught  the  military  ex- 
ercise  ?— Yes. 

What  was  Orr  ? — 1  believe  a  taylor.  I  have 
heard  so. 

Had  he  served  abroad  ?— He  mentioned  he" 
quently  in  conversaUon,  that  he  had  served 
against  the  allied  armies. 

Was  he  a  member  f — He  was  a  member  of 
the  Corresponding  Society;  he  had  served  in 
the  French  army,  firom  his  own  account. 

You  were  not  at  first  admitted,  but  yoube-' 
came  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Corres* 
ponding  Society  ?— I  d;d. 

What  was  the  reason  that  you  did  not  go 
afterwards  to  exercise  at  Shelmerdine*s?— He- 
was  a  hatter,  and  frequently  changed  his 
men ;  and  some  of  them,  they  observed,  might 
not  be  staunch  to  ^  cause^  and  therefore  it 
mieht  be  hazardous. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Evre.— Hazardous  to 
the  cause;  towhatcauser— If  I  might  judge 
from  the  conversation,  it  was  to  obtain  a  par- 
liamentary reform^  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JB^e.— When  you  say, 
the  cause,  do  you  mean  the  cause  they  were 
engaged  in?— Yes. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  £^.— You  were  m  an 
association,  and  had  articles  of  an  association? 
—I  never  saw  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  .Eyre. — ^Werc  not  the 
articles  acted  upon  ? — Part  of  them  were ; 
that  we  were  to  pay  so  much  upon  admission; 
one  half  of  which  was  lo  buy  arms,  the  other 
to  defray  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  society. 

Mr:  Law. — ^Were  you  a  member  of  the  13th 
division  ? — I  was  admitted  a   member   the ' 
same  night  Mr.  Nodder  was,  and  received  a 
similar  ticket. 

Did  that  meet  at  Robins*s  Coffee- house,  in 
Shire-lane? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  upop  the  drd  of  May, 
any  member  ^ving  an  account  of  the  time 
when  Mr.  Pitt  would  probably  be  at  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — Yes,  I  perfectly  well 
recollect  the  circumstance;  it  was  m  the 
month  of  May;  I  do  not  recollect  the  night. 

What  was  thQ  conversation  that  pass(^  in 
the  presence  of  tiiose  members,  respecting  the 
circumstance  I  have  mentioned  ?— One  (h  the 
members  got  up,  and  said,  citizens— —■ 

Mr.  Erikine, — ^Who  was  the  member  ? — ^I 
do  not  know. 

Mr:  Er$kine. — I  submit  it  is  necessary  it 
should  appear,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Corresponding  Society. 

Mr.  Law, — Was  it  a  member  of  the  divi- 
sion ? — ^Yes,  at  this  meeting  none  were  ad- 
admitted  but  members. 

What  did  this  member  say  ?— Citizens,  Mr. 
Pitt  will  go  over — I  forget  which  of  the 
bridges,  but  he  mentioned  one  of  the  bridges, 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  nisht. 

Did  he  accompany  uiat  with  any  observa- 
tion ? — ^None ;  there  was  a  general  clap  upon 
the  table,  and  some  said  it  was  very,  improper 
to  make  any  comments  upon  it. 

Was  any  thing  farther  said,  at  what 
bridge  ?  —  They  mentioned  the  particular 
hridge,  and  on  what  occasion- he  would  be  de- 
tained till  twelve  o*clock  at  night ;  I  think  it 
was  Putney  bridge,. but  do  not  recollect  the 
bridge  to  a  certainty. 

Was  any  piece  ot  good  news,  or  any  thing 
they  called  good  news,  announced,  at  that 
time,  by  one  of  the  members? — Yes;  there 
was  some  good  news  announced  that  very 
night,  as  the>;  termed  it. 

What  was  it  ? — ^A  defeat  of  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish army ;  I  do  not  recollect  what. 

Was  that  called  good  news? — ^It  was  gene- 
tally  so  understood  by  the  socie^. 

Was  that,  so  described,  so  announced?-— 
Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  beins  •  men- 
tioned, with  respect  to  any  of  the  king^s  mes- 
aengers?-*-!  do. 

What  was  that?->Xhat  he  had  the  pleasure 
tx>  inform,  the  society,  that  he  heard  one  of 
tlie  king's  messengers  had  been  killed  in  tlie 
country . 

^  Do  you  remember  a  nicniUer  of  that  so- 
eiety  of  the  name  cf  lli^ius?  -I  remember 
the  name  of  citizen  iliggins>  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect his  person. 


Do  you  remember  any  observation  that  a 
member  made,  respfscting  any  of  his  rela- 
tions ? — I  do  recollect  some  observations,  but 
cannot  recollect  the  exact  words ;  hut  I  think 
he  said,  if  it  had  been  his  own  &ther,  or  his 
own  Sony  he  should  be  glad^  if  he  met  with 
the  same  fate. 

Had  who  been?— -The  messenger. 

Was  that  man  a  near  relation  of  any  of 
the  king's  messengers  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Was  that  said  by  Higgins  ? — I  do  not  know; 
i  do  not  know  Higgins  personally. 

Was  anv  thing  mentioned^  by  way  of  cao- 
tion,  to  the  members,  for  iear  of  spies? — It 
was  frequent]  V  hinted  to  the  members  to  be 
cautious,  for  tear  of  spies ;  to  be  careful  what 
they  said;  for,  in  all  divisions  of  the  society 
spies  from  the  treasury  would  creep  in. 

Do  you  remember  any  proposition  for  sub- 
dividing the  meetings  into  a  less  number  ? — 
Yes;  it  was  a  propoml,  that^  as  they  mi^t  be 
prevented  meetii^  in  pubhc  houses,  on  ac- 
count that  their  licences  might  be  taken  away, 
that  they  should  be  divided  into  tithiugs, 
that  they  might  meet  at  the  House  of  every 
te&th  man* 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Was  that  your 
armed  society?  —  No;  the  London  Corres- 
pondinc  Society. 

Mr.  laeo. — Was  the  proposition  acceded  to? 
— It  was  deferred  for  further  conuderation. 

Was  there  any  mention  of  any  one  of  the 
committee  being  a  spy?-— Not  m, particular 
that  I  recollect ;  there  was  some  one  alluded 
to,  but  I  did  not  understand  who  it  was. 

Was  any  thine  said  what  should  be  done,  if 
any  spy  was  discovered  among  you? — One 
member  observed,  he  should  not  regard  blow- 
ing any  spy's  brains  out,  if  he  discovered  him. 

.  lou  had  a  mdsket? — Yes. 

From  whom  ? — From  W^iUiams. 

That  musket  you  have  now  ? — ^No^  I  have 
not» 

George  Sanderson  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Erskine. 

So  a  member  said,  he  would  not  care  for 
blowing  any  spy's  brains  out? — Yes. 

Were  not  you  a  Uttle  afraid  when  you  heard 
that?— :I  was., 

Oh  !  you  were  a  spy,  were  yon?-— I  was. 

What  was  that  paper  you  had  in  your  hand^ 
a  little  while  ago  ? — Merely  a  memorandum 
of  dates. 

I  am  glad  you  have  it ;  we  will  go  to  work 
with  dates;  I  like  a  paper  of  dates;  you  will 
be  bound  by  it? — I  will  be  bound  by  it,upoa 
my  oath,  as  near  as  a  man  can  be  bound  to  a 
paper  of  dates. 

Oh  what  night  .was  it^  and  at  what  place, 
that  there  wa&  a  rejoicing,  that  there  was  a 
defeat  of  the  British  troops,  and  when  one  of 
the  inenibers  said,  that  one  of  the  kind's  mes- 
sengers had  been  killed ;  and,  if  it  had  been  ids 
own  fatlier,  he  shoul^  have  been  ^lad,  if  he 
had  met  with  the  same  fate?'I  think  it  was 
the  21st. 
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Mr,  Enhine. — ^None  of  your  thifiking,  when 
you  have  the  ^xiper  in  your  hands !— I  have 
not  a  memorandura  of  tliie  date. 

\yhat  date  have  you  taken,  good  Mr.  Spy? 
—I  do  not'  think,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
being  a  sp^  is  any  disgrace. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — These  observa- 
tions are  more  proper  when  you  come  to  ad- 
dress the* jury. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Really  that  is  not 
a  proper  way  to  examine  witnesses.  Lord 
Uoit  held  strong  language  to  such  sort  of  an 
address  from  a  counsel  to  a  wiUiees,  who 
avowed  himself  a  spy. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  am  sure  I  shall  always  pay 
that  attention  to  the  Court  which  is  due  from 
me;  but  I  am  not  to  be  told  by  the  attomey- 
genefsl,  how  I  atn  to  exaraifte  a  witness. 

Mr.  Attorn^  General. — I  thought  you  had 
not  heard  his  lordship. 

Mr.  JSrtfttfif.-— I  am  much  obliged  to  his 
lordship  for  the  admonition  he  gave  me.  I 
beard  his  lordship,  and  I  heard  you,  which  I 
should  not  have  heard. 

What  was  the  date  when  you  say  that  pass- 
ed, that  there  was  a  defeat  of  the  British 
troops,  and  somebody  said,  that  there  was  a 
messenger  killed  in  the  G0ttnti7,  and  he 
should  nave  been  glad  if  it  had  been  his 
own  father?— When  first  I  was  introduced 
iDto  the  Idth  division^  was  on  the  31st  of 
Apiil,  on  a  Monday. 

When  was  it  you  heard  that  conversation, 
from  whence  you  collected,  that  the  reform  of 
parliament  was  to  be  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bi^onet?-^That  was  mentioned  at  the 
armed  society. 

Have  you  got  any  date  for  that?— Yes;  I 
never  was  there  but  once,  therefore  I  could 
not  make  an  error  in  that;  it  was  April  the 
2nd. 
At  what  place  ?— At  Day's. 
Where  is  Day's? — ^In  the  Borough,  near 
the  Grove;  I  believe  it  is  called  Worcester- 
street. 

How  many  persons  were  present  at  that 
time? — Some  were  going  up  stairs,  and  some 
going  away ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
there  might  be  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  or 
twenty-four;  I  did  not  count  them,  as  I  never 
expected  to  be  called. 

You  must  have  expected  it? — I  had  every 
reason  to  supnose  I  should  not  be  called. 

I  wish  to  know  from  you,  whether,  from 
the  conversation  that  you  are  now  stating,  of 
obtaining  a  reform  of  parliament,  at  the  point 
of  the  Miyonet,  whether  you  collected  this 
from  one  person,  or  the  general  conversation 
of  the  whole  people  ?— It  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  company,  that  a  parlia- 
mentary reform  could  not  be  obtained,  but  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

And  you  collected,  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion so  to  carry  it  ?->-Yes;  from  their  general 
conversation. 

And  you  fix  thai  conversation  to  the  9nd  of 
April,  at  this  {»lace  ?— Yes, 


Wha;t  was  that  you  sidd  about  a  bet  ?~The 
reason  of  my  goin^  there  was  to  decide  a  bet ; 
$hat  was  the  way  I  first  came  to  go  there. 

And  you  lost  your  bet? — I  did. 

You  made  yourself  a  member  of  the  dor- 
responding  Society  ?— I  did- 

And  took  those  notes? — I  did. 

-Why  did  you  take  those  notes  ? — When  I 
once  discovered,  that  an  armed  society  of  this 
sort  existed,  which  I  thought  of  such  danger- 
ous tendency,  I  immediately  gave  notice  to 
the  secretary  of  state. 

How  long  after  you  had  lost  your  bet  ?— Be- 
tween two  and  three  days ;  but  I  mentioned 
it  before  that  bet  was  decided,  that,  if  I  lost 
my  bet,!  should  certainly  acquaint  the  se-< 
cretary  of  state. 

Should  you  know  the  fsjces  of  any  of  those 
persons?— I  shpuld,  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

Should  you  know  more  of  them? — 'I  do  not 
think  I  should;  1  know  the  p^son  in  the 
chair,  Orr, 

Was  Franklow  there  ?— He  was. 

Do  you  know  any  body  else  that  was  there? 
—I  thmk  Williams  was  there;  but  I  did  not. 
expect  to  see  such  a  thing;  I  was  very  much 
flurried  and  confused. 

Pdward  Gosling  sworn,— Examined  by 
Mr.  G arrow. 

Have  you  been  for  any  time  a  member  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society? — I  be- 
came a  member  on  the  1.5th  of  April. 

What  April  do  you  speak  of? — April,  17 94, 

Did  you  become  a  member,  in  consequence 
of  any  communication  between  you  and  any 
magistrate  of  the  country  ?— I  had  not  been 
directed  to  become  a  member,  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  any  magistrate  ;  I 
had  been  imexpectediy  proposed  by  Whittam,  : 
and  a  magistc^te  had  told  me,  if  another  per- 
son had  proposed  me.  I  should  become  a 
member. 

Had  you  communicated  with  any  magis- 
trate of  the  country,  before  you  communi- 
cated with  the  society  ? — Not  respecting  the 
Corresponding  Society. 

Who  was  the  person  that  first  introduced 
you  to  the  society  ?-*-John  Hiiiier. 

Did  you  make  application  to  him  first,  or 
he  to  you  ? — ^I  first  went  to  Hillier,  to  make 
some  inquiries  respecting  a  person  who  was  a 
member  of  that  society. 

What  led  you  to  go  to  Hillier  to  make 
that  inquiry? — From  seeing  publications  of 
that  nature,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  per- 
son respecting  whom  I  was  directed  to  make 
the  inquiry  was  a  member  of  the  Correspond- 
ingSociety. 

Publications  of  what  nature  ?r-From  seeing 
publications  in  Hillier's  shop  window,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  seditious  nature. 

What  business  did  Hillier  carry  on  ?— He 
sold  pamphlets. 

From  that  vou  thought  it  likel^r  he  was  a 
member  of  the  society,  likely  to  give  you  in- 
formation, there  being  some  man  you  wanted 
to  inquire  about?— Yes.      • 
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When  did  you  first  make  your  appticaiion 
to  HUlierP — I  believe  towards  the  eod  of 
March*  or  the  beginning  of  April. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  become  a  member 
of  the  Corresponding  Society  ?• — On  the.  1 4th 
of  April  when  I  first  became  a  member^  I  vir&s 
unexpectedly  proposed,  on  the  day  following 
X  informed  Mr.  Wick  ham  that  I  had  done  so. 

What  passed  between  you  and  the  magis- 
trate is  not  evidence,  but  in  consequence  of 
what  passed  between  you  and  him,  why  did 
you  attend  the  meeting  ? — To  discover  whe- 
ther they  had  any  serious  intentions  of 
arming. 

.  You  have  stated  that  you  communicated 
Bomethins  upon  the  subject,  to  Mr.  Wlck- 
han^?~Yes. 

Was  it  with  his  approbation  that  you  at- 
tended the  meeting  for  the  purpose  you  have 
now  stated  ? — It  was. 

Did  you  from  time  to  time  communicate  to 
Mr.  Wickham  such  facts  as  came  to  your 
knowledge  ?— I  did. 

And  went  there  for  the  express'  purpose  of 
procuring  information,  and  giving  it?<^— I  did. 

When  were  you  first  intr^ucedN— On  tt^e 
15th  of  April  1794. 

At  what  division  ?•  —Division  No.  11. 

Meeting  at  what  place? — Northampton - 
fitreet,  Clerkenweil;  I  do  not  recollect  the  sign 
fightly,  but  the  man's  name  was  Holt 

-Dirt  Hillier  introduce  you  ? — ^Yes. 

What  number  of  persons  were  present  at 
that  meeting?— I  cannot  exactly  tell,  there 
might  be  about  thirty. 

Did  any  thing  material  pass  at  that  meet- 
ing?—There  was  some  conversation  about 
the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm. 

Had  the  meeting  then  at  Chalk  Farm  taken 
©lace?— This  was  the  day  after  the  meeting 
had  been  at  Chalk  Farm.  ^ 

What  passed  wi^h  respect  to  the  meeting 
which  had  been  had  at  Chalk  Farm?— The 
conversation  turned  that  nisht  principally 
upon  that,  and  some  were  talkmg  that  it  was 
necessary  to  arm  to  protect  the  convention, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the;^  had  in  France ; 
I  heard  some  present  talking  in  consequence  of 
a  convention  having  been  talked  of  at  Chalk 
Farm  ihat  it  would  be  necessary  to  arm  to 
defend  that  convention  the  same  as  they  had 
done  to  protect  the  Convention  in  France ;  I 
tliink  it  is  proper  to  say  that  their  minds 
appeared  at  that  time  tp  be  very  much  heated 
from  what  had  passed  at  Chalk  Farm,  and 
therefore  from  that  circumstance  I  did  not 
think  so  much  of  their  being  serious. 

•Do  you  mean  that  they  were  heated  with 
Jifmor?— No,not  with  liquor. 

What  was  described  to  have  passed  at 
^Chalk  Farm  that  should  so  have  heated  Iheir 
spirits?— -There  were  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions passed. 

Do  you  recollect  any  of  those  resolutions  P 
—Yes,  I  remember  one  resolution,  I  can  re- 
member some  circumstances  which  occutred 
iBt  Chalk  Farm. 
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That  were  stated  to  have  ocoumd  ^ere*- 
you  were  not  there  ? — ^I  was  at  Chalk  Farm. 

Then  you  were  there  before  you  became  a 
member? — Yes. 

State  any  curcumstances  that  occurred  at 
Chalk  Farm,  particulajly  such  as  were  men- 
tioned in  this  meeting  of  the.  divisiop  the 
night  after  ?-- rThere  were  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions read  which  I  cannot  repeat ;  but  one  of 
them  concluded  with  the  words,  brought  the 
head  of  Charles  the  First  to  the  block,  and 
sent  James  the  Second  from  the  throne; 
then  a  man,  whose  name  I  understood  was 
Birks,  shouted.  I  remember  a  per^n,  whose 
name  I  was  told  vvas  Bicbter,  mentioned  that 
he  had.  received  a  letter  from  Sheffield,  X  think, 
but  am  not  positive  to  the  place,  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  had  met  there,  and  that 
they  were  oetcrmined  to  petition  parliament 
no  more  for  a  reform;  that  a  convention 
was  intekided  to  be  called,  and  thal^  I  think, 
he  S3^d  it  was  to  take  place  in  about  si|c  weeks, 
or  a  shorter  time,  I  cannot  reooUect  the 
positive  words. 

Upon  Birks*s  shouting  was  any  obaervation 
made  by  any  persons  present  at  Chalk  Farm? 
—Some  persons  said  that  they  thoiight  hold- 
ing up  their  hands  was  sufficient;  this  man 
c^ed  out,  that  he  wished  to  be  h^ard  at  St. 
James's. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  ThdwalL  being 
there?— There  was  a  person  ih&p  whose 
name  I  was  told  was  Th0lwall,  whom  I  nerer 
saw  before  nor  since. 

Did  tlial  person  take  any  part  in  the  ceo* 
versation  and  debate  that  was  going  focward? 
— Yes,  he  spoke  several  times. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particiflar  exmssion 
that  struck  you  that  he  made  use  of  .'i^-dome* 
thing  that  Mr.  Dundas  had  threatened  to 
bring  the  Scotch  laws  into  England,  and  if 
they  attempted  it,  they  must  repel  fofce  by 
force,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Do  ^ou  recollect  wjiat  particular  sulge^t 
respecting  the  Scotch  laws  was  the  subjeiftof 
conversation?— I  believe  it  related  to  Mune 
persons  that  were  tried. 

What  was  the  expression  used?— That 
infamous  and  ever  to  be  detested  Court  of 
Justiciary  in  Scotlsnd. 

Do  you  recollect  the  remainder  of  that 
sentence  ?— I  cannot  say  I  have  a  positive 
recollection ;  I  made  no  minutes  at.  the  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JByrc— You  have  better 
evidence  I  suppose  of  the  resolutions,  than  of 
the  conversation  P 

Mr.  GarriMk?.— Was  there  any  d^ection  as 
to  the  printing  any  number  of  copiea  of  the 
proceeaings  of  the  dayf— I  think  theiiumbec 
that  was  order^  to  be  printed  was  two  hun- 
dred thousand.— I  cannot  say,  whether  one 
or  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tions, if  they  should  be  wanted. 

Which  was  the  next  meetingof  the  division 
that  you  were  at  afterwards ?*--Oh  the  Monday 
following  I  waa  at  the  meeting  of  anoUier 
division. 
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Where  wa9  that  ?— At  the  house  of  one 
^orrisy  a  jack-maker^  in  Brick-lane. 

What  divisioa  was  that? — X  beUeve  they 
call  it  sixteen  and  twenty-five. 

Did  any  thing  material  pass  at  that  time  ^ 
-^I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  particular,  any 
fiuther  than  doctor  Hodson  was  recopunended 
bjT  this  committee  to  be  relieved. 

Where  was  he  at.  that  time,  and  what  was 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  to  be  relieved  I 
—There  was  no  particular  purpose  stated, 
oqly  he  was  recommended  for  relief. 

Did  you  go  with  Uiliiec  nejit  day  to  see 
doctor  Hodson?— I  did. 

Where  did  you  gp  to  .'—To  Newmtc* 
•Whom  were  you  introduced  to  there  ?— To 
doctor  Hodson. 

Did  Hillier  go  with  you  ?— Yes- 
Was  there  any  other  person  there  besides 
doctor  Hodsop?— Yes,  one  IJoyd,  Boussd  a 
Freacbmiuii  and  a  captain  WiUiama,  an  Ame- 
rican. 
Hillier  was  likewise  there  ?-r  Yea, 
Be  so  good  as  tell  us  what  the  nature  of 
the  conversation  was  there  in  the  presence 
of  liiUieTy  he  bein^  one  of  the  parties  ?*•«• 
The.  principal  conyefsatioo  that  I  had  was 
with  doctor  Hodson. 

Wjts  it  in  the  presence.of  Hillier  ?— He  was 
these ;  all  those  persons  were  present ;  the 
roost  material  conversation,  that  passed  then 
wfis  from,  doctot  HndsDU ;  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  8^  a  copy.of  the  new  constitution,  I 
told  htm  I  was  but  a  young  member,  and  did 
not  know  any  thing  of  it;  he  then  informed 
me  that  there  was  a  very  clever  one  coming 
out;  the  society  was  to  be  divided  in^  divi* 
sions,  and  into  small  divisions,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  that  was  for  the  convenience  of  learn- 
ing the  use  of  arms,  at  each  other's  hpuses. 
What  more  passed  at  that  time  ? 

[The  witness  refers  to  a  paper.] 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald, — Did  you 
make  that  memorandum  at  the  time  ? — I  did ; 
he  informed  me  that  those  divisions  were  to 
be  called  tithin^s ;  and  tbat  the  purpose  of 
them  was  likewise  to  keep  spies  from  getting 
among  them,  and  betraymg  their  intention; 
he  likewise  stated,  that,  their  numbers  were 
increasine,  and  that  they^  would  soon,  be  too 
fonnidabte  to  be  resisted.  I  made  an  obser- 
vation, that  I  did  not  think,  from  what  I  had 
seen  in  the  society,  that  they  appeared  to  be 
men  of  property,  to  have  money  to  efil«ct  any 
thing,  upon  which  a  Frencliman,  who  was 
there,  got  up  and  said,  when  the  society  was 
ornmized,  money  should  not  be  wanting. 

Waa  this  Eoussel  that  you  have  mentioned? 
-rYes. 

Did  any  thing  more  material  pass  at  that 
time?— -There  were  some  toasts. given,  one  of 
which  was  given  by  Lloyd;  tlw  toa^  was, 
""  The  World  a  Repubhc  or  a  Desert :''  doctor 
Hodson  said,  he  hoped  soon  to  seearevolu- 
tioBaiy  tribunal  established  in  this  country, 
for  he  despised  all  others. 
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He  was  then  sufijpriog  under  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

This  was  said  still  in  the  presence  of  Hil- 
lier ?— Yes. 

Was  any  thin^  mpre  said  at  that  meeting 
that,  was  material  P—itoussel  said  lie  was 
going  iirom  there  to  Thelwall's,  and  he  shiould 
set  off  the  next  day.  Lloyd  asked  him»  fbir 
the  continent,  he  answered,  out.  Hillier  asked 
to  France,  he  answered,  yes. 

When  Hillier  invited  you  to  eo  to  Newgate 
to  see  those  persons,  who  did  ne  ask  you  to 
go  and  see?— The  persecuted  patrk>ts. 

Is  Mr.  Lloyd  confined  upon  aoy  sentence 
upon  a  criminal  prosecution? — I  do  not  know; 
Lloyd  was  part  of  the  time  writing;  I  heard 
he  was  a  prisoner,  but  for  what  I  do  not  know« 

When  wa3  the  next  meeting  of  the  divi- 
sion ? — I  think  it  was  the  same  evening  I  was^ 
at  the  division  to  which  I  belonged. 

Which  w£ts  that  F— The  eleventli. 

Who  were  the  persons  that  were  wesent 
there  ?— One  Wright  a  delegate,  and  Uonka 
who  was  secretary,  and  about  thirty-six  other 
persons,  I  believe. 

This  meeting  was,  I  believe,  at  the  Hope^ 
in  Northampton-street,  upon  the  39d  or 
April  ?— Yes. 

Who  was  the  delegate  at  that  meeting?*^ 
His  name  was  Wright. 

Do.  you  recollect  any  conversation  of 
Wright's  in  the  society,  upon  the  subject  of 
arms?— After  the  society  had  broke  up  we 
were  coming  away ;  Wright  asked  me  if  I 
had  got  any  arms,  I  told  him  no ;  he  said  he 
had  got  his  musket,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
that  we  should  all  have  arms,  as  we  might 
very  soon  be  compelled  to  use  them. 

Was  that  said  as  well  in  the  hearing. of 
other  members  as  yourself?  —  Yes;  the 
secretary  stated,  thathe  was  very  sorry  to  leave 
the  society  just  as  th^  were  goin^  to  act  as 
well  as  think,  and  to  regenerate  their  country. 

Who  was  their  secretary  ? — His  name  was 
Gordon,  he  was  going  to  America ;  he  said 
he  sbould  take  some  copies  of  their  spirited 
resolutions  to  the  popular  societies  there. 

Did  you  hear  any  observations  upon  the 
subject  of  arming  from  Hillier,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  society  besides  Wright,  the 
delegate? — Hillier  said,  he  had  not  got  a 
musket,  but  he  had  got  a  pike.   . 

Do  you  remember  being  present  at  any  time 
at  Hiilier's  in  the  same  mouth  of  April,  on  the 
25th  of  April  P— On  the  9Mh  of  April  I  was 
at  Hillier's;  there  were  present  a  person 
whose  name  I  ai^rwards  was  told  was 
Wicksfy. 

Where  is  HiUier's  house  ? — ^No.  80  or  81, 
Bishdps^te-street ;  I  was  told  his  name 
afterwards  was  a. Mr.  Hkksly,  and  two  other 
persons,  one  of  whom  appeared  much  in 
liquor,  the  rest  were  sober,  and  there  was  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Bennett,  the  secretary  to 
the  16th  and  5th  divisions. 

Was  there  a  person  there  who  was  a  mercer 
by.businessi'— Yes,  thatwaa  Bennett 
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Were  there  same  otner  persons  present  ? 
—There  were  those  I  have  stated;  Hillier  was 
present;  the  conversation  was  begun  by  thb 
person,  whose  name  Hillier  informed  me  was 
Wicksly;  he  said  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Sheffield^  which  informed  him  that 
they  had  a  numerous  meeting,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  petition  no  more  for  a  parliamentary 
reform;  he  likewise  said^  that  this  letter  con- 
tained the  drawing  of  some  knives  which 
ivere  making  there,  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion, for  cuttm^  of  reins ;  the  letter  contained 
a  drawing,  with  this  observation — tliese  are 
the  instruments  we  shall  soon  use. 

What  were  they  stated  to  be  for  ? — To  be 
fixed  against  the  end  of  poles,  and  to  be  used 
against  the  military. 

What  were  the  knives  for? — For  cutting 
the  reins. 

Cutting  the  reins  of  what  ?— I  do  not  recol- 
lect whether  he  particularly  explained  that. 
.  It  was  stated  that  those  instruments  were 
to  act  against  the  military  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  stated  in  terms,  or  that  you 
collected  tbat?—- It  was  stated  in  terms;  it 
was  farther  said,  the  principal  dependance  of 
the  society  was  in  securing  the  royal  family, 
and  both  Houses  of  parliament.     . ' 

One  of  the  Jury, — What  date  was  this  ?^- 
On  the  25th  of  April ;  he  farther  said,  if  they 
could  resist  the  first  shock,  there  would  be  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  afterwards. 

If  who  could  resist  the  first  shock  f — I  con- 
sidered  it  to  be  the  members  of  the  different 
societies;  if  they  could  resist  the  first  shock 
firom  the  army,  that  there  would  be  no  fear 
afterwards. 

Did  they  give  any  reason  why  the  first  shock 
beix^  resist^,  there  would  be  no  fear  after- 
yrards  ? — They  said  the  royal  family  beine  se- 
cured, the  armv  would  have  no  head  to  Took 
up  to,  and  would  be  clad  to  accept  the  addi- 
tional pay  that  would  be  offered  them. 

W hom  was  that  add itional  pay  to  be  offered 
by? — I  understood  by  the  societies. 

Do  you  remember  any  observation  that 
Hillier  made  upon  that  additional-  pay  being 
offered  to  the  army  with  resoect  to  the  com- 
parison of  sixpence  a-day  wiUi  any  other  sum  ? 
— ^There  was  something  said,  I  lielieve  it  was 
eighteen- pence ;  that  the  men  would  not  fight 
for  sixpence  a-day  if  they  could  have  eighteen 
pence — I  think  it  was,  but  I  am  not  positive 
to  the  sum. 

Whether  any  of  the  persons  present  at  the 
time  that  these  observations  were  made,  and 
these  facts  stated,  made  any  objection  to 
them?— None:  but  I  think  it  b  proper  to 
state  that  one  person  was  very  much  in  liquor^ 
and  took  no  part  in  that  conversation. 

Those  who  conversed  were  not  in  liquor  ?— 
No.  ^ 

Those  to  whom  the  observations  were  ad- 
dressed, except  the  one  who  took  no  part, 
were  they  sober  ?— Perfectly  sober. 

Did  any  one  make  any  observation  that  had 
a  tendency  to  repress  this  cooversatioa  ?-«-One 


of  them,  Bennett,  went  out  with  me  into  the 
street,  and  his  conversation  was  so  violent, 
and  he  spoke  so  loud,  that  I  was  obli^  to 
check  him,  and  told  him  X\^  people  in  the 
street  were  hearing  him. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bax- 
ter ?— I  do. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  ? — I  have  seen  him  at  di- 
visions. 

At  other  times  since  that,  have  you  heard 
any  observation  from  Hillier  or  Baxter,  upon 
the  subject  of  arming? —On  the  9th  of  May 
was  the  most  material  conversation  I  had  with 
Baxter,  that  was  at  Hillier's  house ;  he  said 
he  had  been  with  an  ofiiccr  who  bad  been 
lately 

Who  were  the  persons  present  besides  Bax- 
ter ?^-B'axter,  this  Bennet,  Hillier,  a  man 
whose  name  I  was  told  was  Hill,  and  some 
other  persons,  whose  names  I  do  not  know, 
were  present  during;  a  part  of  this  conversa- 
tion ;  Baxter  stated,  that  he  had  been  with 
Mr.  Joyce,  who  was  secretary  to  earl  Stan- 
hope :  Mr.  Joyce  told  hijn  there  was  no  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  Stone,  that  Stone 
bad  too  much  firmaess  to  let  them  get  any 
thine  out  of  him  by  intimidation. 

Whom  were  you  speaking  of  by  the  name  of 
Stone? — A  p<:r8on  I  understood  who  was 
confined  in  Newgate. 

Did  you  understand  be  had  been  examined 
before  his  majesty's  privy  council? — I  un- 
derstood that  he  was  committed  upon  a 
charge  of  high  treason ;  we  had  some  con- 
venation  about  Hamilton  Rowan's  escape ; 
he  said,  earl  Stanhope^s  speech  was  to  be 
printed,  with  an  addition,  which  was  to  be 
very  cautiously  put  in ;  he  said,  the  comoiittee 
of  correspondence  and  co-operation  were  pre- 
paring an  address  to  the  army,  with  some 
strong  resolutions ;  he  said,  that  prudent  and 
determined  men  were  wanted  to  propagate  the 
opinions  contained  in  those  resolutions. 

Were  they  wanted  to  propagate  them?— 
He  stated,  that  one  Moore  had  been  particu- 
larly active  and  successful  in  getting  over  the 
army. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  description  of  the 
army  he  had  been  more  successful  with 
than  the  other  ?t— He  said,  they  had  most 
to  fear  from  thcVoung  recruits ;  they  bad  suc- 
ceeded best  with  the  old  soldiers  in  West- 
minster ;  he  said,  if  one-third,  of  the  army 
was  got  over,  tlie  other  two- thirds  would  not 
act  with  spurit  against  them ;  he  then  asked 
me  if  I  knew  any  person  who  vrould  buy  a 
pike. 

Whom  are  you  speaking  of  now  f — Baxter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  jEyrc— Who  was  it  said 
all  this?— Baxter. 

Mr.  Garrow. — Did  he  mention  any  thin 
with  respect  to  his  interview  with  the  officers? 
—Yes,  he  said  that  the  officers  bad  made  use 
of  an  expression  not  fit  to  be  repeated,  and 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  blow  tnem  all  up 
together ;  he  said  the  officer  had  been  lately 
presented  to  the  queen  upon  his  promotion. 
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You  think  it  an  iDdecent  expression  ?— It  is 
as  applied  to  such  a  person  as  him  ;  he  said, 
that  the  officer  had  asked  Baxter  why  they 
did  not  blow  up  the  whole  family  together ; 
he  then  asked  me  if  1  knew  any  friends  who 
would  purchase  a  pike ;  I  said  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  purchase  one,  but  that  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  unless  I  knew  how  to  use 
it;  he  said,  if  I  went  either  the  Thursday  or 
the  Friday  following,  and  made  use  of  his 
name  at  the  sien  of  the  Parrot,  in  Green-Ar« 
bour-court  in  the  Old-Bailey ;  I  was  to  ask 
for  one  Edwards,  that  he  would  be  called  out 
to  me,  and  I  was  then  to  tell  him  thai  Baxter 
had  sent  me,  and  then  I  was  to  have  a  pike, 
and  I  should  be  introduced  to  others,  who 
would  learn  the  use  of  them  with  me,  and  that 
Edwards  was  veiy  clever  at  the  use  of  it,  and 
would  assist  us  in  leamine ;  he  stated,  that 
pikes  were  much  cheaper  than  muskets,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  number  to 

?rocure  muskets  on  account  of  Uie  expense, 
here  is  another  cicumstance,  he  stateo,  that 
persons  with  muskets  might  do  a  great  deal 
of  naischief  if  tBey  did  not  Know  properlv  the 
use  of  them  :  I  made  an  observatkm,  that  I 
thought  we  might  have  a  reform  in  parliament 
without  coming  to  blows ;  he  saia,  is  there 
one  man  in  the  society  who  believes  a  parlia- 
moDtary  reform  is  all  we  want — ^no,  not  one; 
he  said,  that  many  men  of  property  had  hi- 
therto kept  back  on  account  of  the  sanguinary 
conduct  of  the  French,  but  that  they  were 
now  willing  to  come  forward,  as  they  were 
convinced  that  a  revolution  might  be  effected 
in  a  few  hours ;  he  said,  for  his  own  part,  he 
did  not  wish  the  kine,  or  any  of  his  family,  to 
lose  their  lives,  but  he  thought  they  mig^t  go 
to  Ilanover ;  he  said,  it  must  be  expected  that 
some  blood  must  be  shed:  some  particular 
persons  had  ofiered  such  insults  to  the  people, 
that  human  nature  could  not  overlook  ;  the 
conversation  afterwards  turned  relative  to 
TbelwalFs  having  been  indicted,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  very  material. 

Was  Hillier  present  during  the  whole  of  this 
coDveraation  of  Baxter? — ^Yes. 

Was  it  pronounced  in  a  way  in  which  every 
person  might  hear  ? — ^They  might ;  but  I  did 
not  p»2[  much  attention  to  any  thing  that  fell 
from  him,  from  this  circumstance— that  Bax- 
ter was  one  of  the  committee  of  correspon- 
dence and  co-operation;  I  thought  I  shoula  ob- 
tain most  information  from  his  conversation, 
therefore  I  attended  more  to  him. 

Did  he  state  whether  any,  and  what  num- 
ber of  pikes  were  ready  at  that  time,  at  any 
place  ? — lie  said,  that  many  thousand  were 
makiiiic  at  Sheffield,  that  the  Heads  were  only 
to  corue  i'rom  there,  but  chat  they  were  to  be 
stocked)  in  town. 

Did  he  gi\  c  4Dy  caution  with  respect  to  con- 
versing iu  tlie  division-meeting,  respecUne 
the  pikes,  at  that  time?— He  .recommended 
that  Dothinz  of  that  should  be  mentioned  at 
any  of  the  oivision-meetinss,  till  the  new  con- 
Mitution  should  be  adopted, 


The  new  constitution  of  the  society  ?— Yes, 
of  thesodetyk 

Did  he  give  any  reason  for  the  necessity  of 
that  caution  ? — ^Yes, .  he  said,  because  there 
were  spies  in  the  society. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  in  the  course  of 
this  conversation  with  respect  to  the  French 
emigrants  ?'^It  was  stated  by  Baxter,  that  it 
would  be  adviseable  to  let  those  who  were 
prisoners  out,  and,  if  the  French  emigrants 
attempted  to  resist,  they  should  share  the  fate 
of  spies  at  Paris. 

What  prisoners  ?— The  French  prisoners  of 
war. 

Did  he  name  any  of  those  persons  who  had 
offered  such  insuks  to  the  people  that  human 
nature  could  not  overlook? — He  named  se- 
veral, I  cannot  irecollect  all ;  Mr.  Pitt  was  one, 
Mr.  Dundas  another,  and  Mr.  Reeves. 

And  other  persons  ?— Yes. 

In  the  course  of  that  evening  did  you  return 
to  your  home  in  company  with  Buter  ? — I 
went  part  of  the  way  home  with  Baxter. 

Did  he,  in  the  course  of  ^our  going  home, 
enlarge  upon  any  of  the  subiects  you  had  been 
conversing  about? — I  understood  that  the 
purpose  of  their  address  to  the  army  was,  to 
excite  a  jealousy  between  our  troops  and  the 
French  emigrants,  which  were  formine  into 
regiments ;  lie  stated  the  means  that  Moore 
hira  used  to  eet  over  some  of  the  army  ;  thai 
he  had  told  tnem  that  by  their  oath  they  were 
to  fight  for  their  king  and  country,  but  when 
the  kins  and  country  were  at  varianceji 
they  had  a  right  to  fight  on  which  side  they 
pleased. 

Did  he  state  to  you  any  of  the  other  argu- 
ments that  Moore  had  used  with  the  army  r — 
He  recommended  that  I  should  mix  with 
them,  treat  them  with  beer,  and  enlarge  upon 
the  severity  of  tiieur  usage  and  the  smallness 
of  their  pay ;  but  I  must  first  sound  their 
principles,  and  if  I  found  them  aristocrats, 
then  I  must  not  go  on. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  this 
conversation  was  had,  was  Hillier's  pike  piOr 
duced  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was. 

Was  it  produced  at  any  time  when  any  of 
those  persons  were  present  with  you? — It 
was  produced  afler  that,  at  another  meeting, 
on  the  i6thofMay. 

Where  was  tliat  meeting  at  ? — At  Hillier's. 

This  is  not  a  division  meeting,  but  the 
meeting  of  some  few  members? — Yes. 

Who  were  the  persons  present  upon  Uie 
16th  ?— I  believe  I  am  wrong  in  point  of  date ; 
it  was  on  the  17th  of  May. 

Mr.  Garrow. — The  attorney-general  sug- 
gests to  me,  whether  it  is  possible  that  I 
should  go  into  any  examination  respecting 
facts  which  took  place  after  the  prisoner  was 
in  custody  ? 

Lord  Cliief  Baron  MflcJonaW.— When  was 
he  taken  up  P 

Mr  Garroa;.— On  the  12th  of  May. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  ryrc— No,  I  think  it 
would  not  be  proper. 
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Mr,  Garrow, — Then  we  do  Dot  wish  to 
examine  as  to  any  facts  which  have  happened 
subsequent;  I  have  at  present  confined  my 
examination  to  facts  prior  to  his  being  taken 
into  custody.  Do  you  recollect  the  circum- 
stance of  Mr.  Hardy's  being  apprehended  f — 
I  do. 

Had  you  apy  conversation  with  respect  to 
admission  to  the  House  of  Commons?  If 
that  was  after  Hardy  was  apprehended,  I  do 
not  inquire  into  it  ? — It  was  after. 

Do  you  remember  a  paper  being  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  Ins  and  the  Outs  ? — I  do. 

Where  was  that  distributed.'  —  At  the 
meeting  at  the  Coach  and  Horses,  in  Hatton- 
garden. 

Was  that  before  Mr.  Hardy  was  appre- 
hended?— It  was  after  the  apprehension  of 
Mr.  Hardy. 

With  respect  to  all  these  circnmstances  that 
you  collected  from  time  to  time,  you  commu- 
nicated them  to  Mr.  Wickham,  the  magis- 
trate, and  with  his  approbation  attended  thes6 
meetings  P— I  did. 

And  attended  them  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  this  information  ? — I  did. 

Edward    Gosling    cross-examined    by    Mr. 
JEnkine, 

What  is  your  christian  name  ? — Edward. 

Edward  Gosling  ?— Yes. 

AJ^  jour  father  and  mother  living  ?— Yes. 

What  are  you  by  employment  or  trade?— 
At  present  I  am  employed  by  Mr.  Wicl^ham; 

I  am  not  calling  you  to  an  aceount  for  any 
general  employment,  if  you  are  an  honest 
tnan  in  the  execution  of  it ;  do  you  mean 
i^mployed  in  this  business  ?-— Yes,  and  in 
writing  too ;  I  was  employed  before  this  bu- 
siness by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  writing. 

What  sort  of  writing? — ^Both  in  Kis  private 
business  and  on  his  public  business. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  is  an  attorney,  is  he? — N0> 
a  magistrate  in  Worship-street. 

When  did  you  begin  writing  fbrhim? — 
About  September  last,  but  that  was  only  oc- 
casionally. 

What  way  of  life  had  you  been  in  before 
that  ?— Before  that  I  kept  a  broker's  shop. 

Were  you  a  dealer  in  naval  stores ;  i  am 
not  asking  any  .question  you  can  object  to ; 
were  you  a  dealer  in  naval  stores  ? — I  never 
in  toy  life,  upon  my  oath,  to  my  knoWl^ge, 
bought  a  store  that  ever  was  the  property  of 
his  magesty,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Erskine.^I  should  have  no  right  to 
ask  that  question. — I  know  the  re^oh  for 
which  it  was  put;  and  it  is  a  question  which. 
if  I  was  notconscious  of  my  innocence,  I  had 
no  right  to  answer,  but  as  I  knew  I  could  safely 
do  it,  I  thoueht  it  proper  to  answer. 

Then,  perhaps,  you  have  never  said  fo  any 
body  the  direct  contrary  of  what  you  are  say- 
ing now  to  me?— I  did  say -the  dii'ect  con- 
trary ;  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Worship,  when  I 
went  to  buy  a  print,  what  I  was?  and  what 
my  address  M'as  f  as  I  conceived  he  would  not 
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let  me  have  the  print  if  I  told  him  I  was  until 
a  magistrate,  I  told  him  1  dealt  in  naval 
atores. 

Did  you  never  say  to  any  body  that  you 
dealt  in  naval  stores,  and  that  ^ou  should 
think  no  more  of  cheating  the  king  than  of 
guillotineing  him  ? — ^Never  to  my  knowledge; 
I  will  swear  positively,  I  never  mentioDd 
the  word  guillotineing  the  king. 

Did  you  never  say  to  any  bwy,  upon  your 
oath,  that  you  lived  by  smuggling,  and  cheat- 
ing the  king  in  his  stores  ?-~Never  upon  mj 
oath. 

Have  you  always  gone  by  the  name  oT 
Gosling?— I  have  not;  and  as  means  were 
yesteroay  used  to  deter  me  from  givin*  cvi- 
dence,  I  am  willing  to  explain  them,  and  am 
willing  to  explain  why  I  went  by  another 
name ;  as  I  find  every  advantage  is  wished  to 
be  taken  of  me,  I  trust  the  mercy  of  the  Court 
wilt  not  sufier  any  improper  question  to  be 
put  to  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyte. — ^As  to  any  ques- 
tion which  tends  to  accuse  you  of  any  crime, 
not  immediately  connected  with  this  matter, 
t  Will  protect  you;  bat  at  the  same  time  keep 
your  temper,  attend  to  the  ques^n,  and  give 
a  direct  answer. 

\&x,  Ertkine.-^l  have  treated  you  with  d- 
irllity  I  ain  sure.— Did  you  ever  go  by  the 
name  of  Douglas  ?— I  did 

W^hen  did  you  ii^st  aasiime  the  name  of 
Dooglfis?— I  believe  as  much  as  ten  years 
since. 

How  long  did  you  continue  the  name  of 
Douglas  ? 

Gosling. — ^I  Would  wish  to  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  took  that  name. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— You  had  better 
answer  the  question. 

I  carried  on  the  business  of  a  hair-dresser 
in  that  name,  for  I  believe  pretty  near  seven 
years. 
Where  did  von  reside  ?— In  Westminster. 
Where  in  Westminster  ?— In  Petty  France, 
No.  8. 

When  did  you  first  comd  to  live  in  Petty 
France,  No.  3,  as  a  hair-dresser,  by  the  name 
of  I)ouglas?— It  is  about  ten  yeara  since;  I 
do  net' know  that  I  could  fttate  exactly  the 
time;  I  believe,  it  mu^t  be  about  the  year 
1784. 

I  am  not  very  particular  as  to  dates,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  in  any  of  your  secrets,  if  there  can 
be  any  reason  m  the  worid  for  your  not 
choosing  to  answer  me  — Had  you  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  ehanginff  your  name?— I 
will  state  my  reason;  my&tner  had  a  shop 
of  business  in  the  city,  his  business  was 
chiefly  in  the  wie  and  shaving  way;  for  im- 
provement I  wisoed  to  go  to  tne  west  end  of 
the  town.  I  went  and  worked  with  a  man, 
whose  name  was  Penfdn,  In  Bloomsbury,  for 
improvement;  it  was,  perhaps,  hrom  fahe 
pride  I  did  not  choose  it  to  be  Itnown  that  I 
was  working  as  si  journeynnm,  irhen  my 
father  kept  four  vt  6ft  men;  mi  ia  fat 
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taking  the  name  of  Douslas.  I  took  it  froib  a 
phiy-fiu. 

I  have  no  objection  tb  a  decent  pride^  ^roa 
-took  a  yery  good  name.  It  struck  you  in  a 
moment  to  take  the  oame  of  Douglas  from  a 
play-biliP-*That  was  the  reason  that  struck 
woe  at  that  time)  and  I  had  no  thought  of 
continuing  under  that  name. 
.  Prav  how  long  did  you  play  this  part  of 
Douglas  ? — ^I  continned  near  seven  years  in 
that  name,  and  it  was  from  this  circum- 


Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Lincoln  ?-*-!  do,  I  did 
not  recollect  him,  but  I  wish  to  state  some 
oircumstance. 

Please  to  answer  my  question  ftst,  do  you 
know  Mr.  Lincoln  ?.— I  do. 

Who  is  Mr.  Liucoln  > — Mr.  lincoln  I  un- 
derstand to  be  something  to  Mr.  Macnamara; 
he  collects  rents  for  hkn,  I  belieye. 

Did  you  at  any  time^ — I  am  not  asking  yon 
any  thing  that  is  crimina]^---did  you  at  any 
time  bomw  any  money  of  him  f — ^I  did,  and 
will  state  the  circumstances  if  you  please. 

How  long  aoo  is  it  that  vou  borrowed 
any  money,  and  what  sum  of  him  ? — I  am 
upon  my  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  particular 
aura,  nor  eannot  state  the  particular  time ;  I 
beliere  it  is  fow  or  five  years  ago. 

Was  it  ten  guineas? — ^Ten  pound,  or  gui- 
neai,  I  do  not  know  which. 

Did  you  give  him  a  note  for  il  ?— Yes,  in 
the  name  oTOeorse  Dou^as,  part  of  which  I 
vaid,  part  mjvnU  paid,  and  the  remainder 
he  has  been  since  paid. 

When  did  you  pay  part  of  it  yourself? — I 
cuBiot  state  the  time. 

Did  not  Mr.  Lincoln  come  into  the  London 
coffee-house  by  mere  accident,  where  the 
witnesses  for  the  crown  are,  I  beUeve,  pro- 
vided with  what  is  fit  for  them  to  have,  and 
«aw  vou  there,  and  said,  how  do  you  do  Dou- 
glas r — Permit  me  to  explain,  that  that  was 
Slot  the  way ;  that  would  carry  a  difivrent  con- 
atruction  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done.  Mr.  Macnamara  first  came  himself^ 
whom  I  never  had  seen ;  he  asked  me  ques- 
tions ;  I  toki  him  a  8tair.«ase  there  with  a 
0ian  I  had  never  seen,  was  not  a  place  to 
enter  into  an  explanation  upon  the  swgect 

I  am  not  speaking  about  Mr.  Macnamara, 
but  asking  wtiat  passed  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  into  the  London  coffioe-hotise  ?— i  was, 
from  Mr.  Macnamara's  conduct  to  me,  so 
confused,  that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said. 

Mr.  MKnaimara  had  been  there  before,  and 
had  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that  you  were 
so  fiurried  that  you  did  not  know  what  you 
said  to  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  came  in  f — I  de- 
ulare,  I  did  not  recollect  Mr.  Lincoln's  person, 
having  never  seen  him  but  once  or  twice  in 
my  life. 

But  you  recollect  what  you  said  to  me,  not 
two  minutes  ago ;  diat  Mr.  Macnamara  had 
heen  there  belore,  and  had  behaved  in  sueh  a 
Manner,  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  came,  you 
wem  so  coiiiuacd,  fann  Mr.  Macnamara's 
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eoodoct^tbat  you  hardly  knew  what  you  said? 
-•^I  certainly  did  say  so. 

He  said  to  you,  how  do  you  do  Douglas  ?-^He 
did  not.  When  he  eame  up,  he  asked  me  first 
what  my  name  was  ?  I  said,  £dward  Gosling; 
said  he,  did  you  never  go  by  any  other  name  ? 
did  not  you  rent  a  house  of  me  ?  my  name  is 
Macnamara ;  I  8€ud,  this  is  not  a  place  proper 
for  explanation ;  be  said,  I  came  out  of  hu- 
manity to  you/-<-^you  know  you  gave  a  note  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  some  part  of  which  is  not  paid, 
and  I  only  came  out  of  humanity  to  you  to 
Inform  you,  that  when  you  appear  in  evidenoe 
this  will  be  brought  forward. 

What  would  be  brought  forward  ?^— This 
note  would  be  produced.  I  told  him  I  had 
not  the  money.  I  offered  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
money  aAerwards. 

Did  you  know  where  Mr.  Lincoln  lifved  in 
the  interval,  between  the  time  when  you  bor- 
rowed the  money  from  him  and  to  the  time 
you  saw  Mr.  Macnamara  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
at  the  London  coffee-house  ?t— I  knew  where 
he  lived  at  the  time  I  borrowed  it ;  I  do  net 
know  whether  Mr.  lincoln  had  moved  or  not. 
Had  you  seen  him  in  the  interval? — I  paid  a 
part  of  the  money,  and  mj  wife  paid  another 
part  of  it  It  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments. 
Let  me  ask  an  explanation  of  something, 
which  I  confess  I  dicl  not  understand ;  how 
came  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Worship  that  yon 
dealt  in  naval  stores  ?-«-Because  I  thought  that 
would  preclude  all  inquiry;  because  I  did  not 
choose  to  give  him  my  address ;  because  I 
thought  if  he  found  I  was  with  Mr.  Wick* 
ham,  he  would  refuse  then  to  let  me  have 
what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Attorn^  Qemeral,  •—  Do  you  mean 
Worship,  tfie  engraver  T — ^Yes;  I  saw  he  sus* 
pected  I  was  not  friendly  to  their  cause. 

Mr.  Erifciac— Who  is  Mr.  Worship?— A 
sccrertary  of  a  division  oi  the  Corresponding 
oOcieiy. 

Did  you  never  make  use  of  the  expressions 
that  I  asked  you  to  before,  that  you  cared  no 
inore  for  cheating  the  king  than  the  express 
sion  I  stated  before  > — ^Never  in  my  life. 

I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  whether  many 
ai  these  expressrans,  which  you  have  been 
etatins  lo-night,  you  did  not  make  use  of 
yoursdf,  and  endeavour  to  excite  those  peojite 
to  do  the  things  that  you  have  been  relating 
of  them,  and  were  reprimanded  by  them  re- 
peatedly for  it  ? — Never. 

Upon  no  one  occasion  ?— The  only  thing  I 
ever  did,  I  will  state :  that,  on  the  Tuesday, 
aiier  the  apprehension  of  Hardy,  I' mentioned 
what  bad  passed  at  the  division,  in  Compton- 
street,  relative  to  the  commi  tteeof  emer^ncy, 
and  to  know  whether  it  was  their  intention  to 
do  the  same. 

Lask  you,  upon  your  oath,  whether  you 
were  not  in  the  constant  course  of  using  in* 
fiammatory  expressions,  which  I  will  not  re- 
peat, going  from  one  society  to  another  using 
wdammatory  expressions  to  excite  those  peo- 
ple to  say  to  you  things  which  you  wanted 
3  A 
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them  to  say  ? — I  never  wished,  and  do  not  to 
my  knowledge  know,  that  I  ever  used  any  one 
-  expression  of  the  kind ;  in  some  respects  I 
may  have  appeared  to  have  approved  of  their 
.proceedings  with  the  view  which  was  my  sole 
design.  I  did  notwishto  lead  Baxteron,  nordid 
I  find  fault  with  bim,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  that  arms  were 
secreted,  and  it  was  my  vf'ikh  to  discover  where 
they  were,  that  they  might  be  found,  and  the 
, mischief  prevented. 

It  was  natural  you  should  say  nothing  if  ^rou 
went  with  a  view  of  discovering  that  which 
was  dangerous  to  the  public. — But  I  ask  you, 
ivhether  you  did  not  go  about  from  place  to 
place  usmg  the  most  'inflammatory  expres- 
:slonsP->>l  never  did. 

You  say  that  positively?'— Yes. 

That  you  never  did  use  inflammatory  ex- 
pressions of  the  sort  that  you  have  been  men- 
tioning?—No. 

Do  1  understand  you  to  swear  positively 
then,  that  you  never  made  use  of  any  inflam- 
jnatory  expressions,  when  I  put  you  in  mind 
.of  some  of  them  now.— Why  do  not  the  so- 
ciety learn  the  use  of  arms,  it  would  be  of 
great  use,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  without 
arms?— I  never  made  use  of  such  an  expres- 
jsion  ever. 

Nor  ever  made  use  of  any  expression  of 
that  nature,  to  excite  any  of  the  people  at  the 
societies  to  believe  you  would  do  mischief  of 
any  sort  ? — No,  never  to  my  knowledge,  I 
jiever  used  any  inflammatory  expression,  or 
any  means  to  excite  them  to  disturbance,  or 
any  means  whatever. 

Now  go  to  your  notes,  and  tell  me  what 
days,  and  at  what  places  you  attended  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  which  was  extremely  laud- 
able, if  it  was  honest,  the  times  and  the 
S laces. — But  before  I  trouble  you  with  that, 
0  you  know  a  Mrs.  Coleman? — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Look  across  to  the  jury  ? — 
I  do  not  know  a  Mrs.  Coleman  now. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  Mrs.  Coleman? — 
I  did. 

Had  you  any  dealings  of  any  sort  with  her  ? 
— ^Certainly,  she  rent^  a  shop  of  me. 

Had  you  no  dealings  of  any  other  sort?  I  am 
not  putting  a  question  of  any  immoral  na- 
ture ? — ^Certainly  I  had  business,  she  rented  a 
shop  of  me. 

'  Is  that  all  ?— She  died  at  iHy  house,  and  I 
buried  her. 

Did  she  leave  any  will  ? — Yes. 

Whom  did  she  leave  her  property  to. J* — Her 
property  was  partly  Icfl  to  one  Burroughs,  and 
partiv  to  one  James  Leech. 
,  Who  made  the  will  ? — I  wrote  it 
.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Biffin  ? — I  do  not. 

You  were  very  ill  used  about  that  business, 
in  which  you  .  had  done   nothing  but  that 
which  was  right? 
>  Goc^ng.— How  ill  used  ? 

Mx.Erskint, — I  mean  you  got  into  some  dis- 
pute and  trouble  about  it?^None  at  all,  I 
W49:ii)  no  trouble  about  it. 
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There  was  no  complaint  made  against  yon 
of  any  sort.' — ^There  was  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

I  do  not  ask  whether  there  was  any  just 
cause  of  complaint,  but  was  there  any  coco* 
plaint  made  against  you  by  any  body  upos 
the  subject  ? — I  cannot  say  I  recollect  the 
particular  circumstances  that  might  pass, 
there  was  a  brother  by  a  former  husband 
who  came  up  out  of  the  country. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  be  douig  so  im- 
proper a  thing  as  to  be  imputing  any  crime 
to  you,  and  to  ask  vou  to  reveal  it ;  far  from 
ity  I  only  ask  whetner  any  body  was  wicked 
enough  to  make  any  complaint  of  your  con- 
duct m  that  case  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there 
was  any  complaint. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  none — upon  your 
path,  was  there  no  complaint  made  against 
you  upon  the  subject  of  tliis  will? — I  cannot 
tell  what  complaints  may  have  been  made. 

Upon  your  oath,  was  there  not  a  complaint 
made  against  you,  to  your  knowledge,  tor  fa- 
bricating this  will  ? — Never,  that  I  know  of. 

Will  you  swear  that  ?— I  will  swear  I  never 
heard  any  such  thing. 

Who  was  Mr.  Leech  ? — A  man  who  was 
formerly  an  apprentice,  and  kept  a  shop 
nearly  opposite,  who  set  up  in  oppositk>D  io 
me. 

In  what  trade  ?— In  the  same  business  of  a 
hair-dresser. 

And  that  woman  died  at  your  house andleft 
her  property  to  him  ? — I  did  not  say  she  left 
her  property  to  him. 

I  asked  you  to  whom  she  \eh  her  property  f 
— I  told  you  to  be  divided  equally  between  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Burroughs,  at  Edmon- 
ton, and  a^James  Leech. 

Was  that  James  Leech  your  rival  oppo- 
site?—No. 

Who  was  that  James  Leech  to  whom  this 
woman  left  this  money  ? — A  son  of  my  wife's. 

Who  was  Burroughs,  who  was  that  other 
person?— A  cousin  of  her's  or  some  such 
thine. 

what  connexion  had  you  with  the  woman  ? 
—I  had  no  connexion,  any  farther  than  reiw 
dering  her  every  service  in  my  power,  during 
a  long  illness,  in  which  I  was  at  consideiabk 
expense. 

How  lone  had  she  lodged  at  your  house  .^— 
I  cannot  teU  exactly. 

A  year  ?— I  cannot  tell. 

Will  you  swear  that  she  lived  six  moatiis 
with  you  ? — I  do  not  know  the  time. 

Was  it  two  months? — ^It  was  longer  tlian 
that. 

Three  months  ? — ^Longer  than  that 

Four  months? — I  cannot  state  to  a  month. 

Was  the  will  made  by  an  attorney  ?-^It  laas 
not. 

By  yourself  ?— Yes. 

Am  I  to  take  you  that  you  mean  to  swear 
now,  that  no  complaint  was  made  against  yoa 
as  having  forged  that  will?— I  swear,  that  to 
the  best  of.  my  knowledge  or  rectxUectiuo,  I 
never  heard  such  a  thing.  ^ 
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Will  you  swear  positively,  you  neverhave 
been  charged  with  it ;  a  man  that  is  charged 

with  a  capital  felony  cannot  forget  lU — I  do 

not  recollect  that  ever  I  was. 

Good  God !  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that 
you  do  not  remember  whether  you  were 
charged  with  a  capital  felony  or  not? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  was. 

Will  you  swear  positively  that  no  such 
ehacge  was  brought  asainst  you? — I  can 
swear  no  ftulher  than,  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  never  was. 

Lord  chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^A  charge  brought 
when  and  where  ? — ^it  may  be  a  fact  within 
hb  knowledge,  or  it  may  not 

NLt.Enkine, — I  am  asking  you  whether 
there  was  not  a  complaint  made,  that  you  were 
charged  in  your  own  presence  with  having 
done  it  ?— Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  there  was  not  a 
complaint  made  in  your  presence  against  you 
ibr  having  forged  that  will  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  any  person  ever  did. 

Will  not  you  eo  the  length  of  swearing  that 
nobody  ever  dia  do  so?— I  can  only  speak  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  and  knowledge. 

Mr.  Garrow. — I  submit  to  your  loraship 
that  is  the  only  answer  a  witness  can  make  to 
such  a  question. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr<.— There  is  no  oc- 
casion for  ^our  interrupting  the  examination ; 
prob8A)ly,  it  is  an  answer;  but  he  may  be 
pressed  to  see  whether  he  can  answer  farther 
or  not. 

Mr.  J5rjA;tne.->-Wbeiher  any  body  ever 
charged  you  with  it  in  your  presence? — I 
never  recollect  that  any-person  ever  did. 

Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Cox  ?•— Yes ;  I  know 
Mr.  Cox,  a  cheesemonger. 

How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — ^I  can- 
not exactly  state  how  long  I  have  dealt  with 
him. 

Dealt  with  him  in  what? — In  cheesemon* 
gery  and  butter,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and 
some  hams. 

For  the  use  of  your  family? — Yes ;  and  to 
sell. 

I  thought  you  were  a  hair  dresser;  what !  do 
you  deal  in  hams  ? — My  wife  kept  a  shop  of 
that  sort,  and  I  dressed  hair. 

Have  you  never  had  anv  other  sort  of  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  Cox,  than  that  which  any  man 
MA  with  a  fair  tradesman  that  bought  hams 
of  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busmess  ? — 
No.  . 

And  you  swear  that,  positively  ? — I  do  not 
remember  any  thin^  else ;  if  you  name  any 
particular  charge,  if  it  comes  within  my  know- 
ledge, I  will  own  it. 

Mr.  Erskine* — I  do  not  stand  here  to  make 
charges. 

Gotling. — I  purchased  hams  of  him,  and  in 
some  there  were  great  holes  filled  up  with 
mortar  and  stones. 

Then  the  hams  were  of  a  bad  quality,  filled 
>jp  with  ndortar  andstpnes? — Some  of  them 
were. 


Then  Mr.  Cox,  the  cheesemonger,  seems  to 
have  cheated  you  ?— Certainly  ;  he  did  not 
use  me  well  when  I  was  ignorant  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Macnamara  came  in  order  to  intimi- 
date you  from  being  a  witness  here  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Consider  whe- 
ther it  will  be  prudent  to  go  into  an  examinar 
tion  upon  that ;  if  Mr.  Macnamara  has  been 
so  imprudent  as  to  go  into  a  coffee-house,  and 
talk  to  the  witness,  it  would  be  at  best  an 
incautious  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  go  where 
the  crown  witnesses  are,  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  them ;  and,  I  thiuk,  it  had  better 
not  be  done ;  I  hope  no  other  gentleman  will 
doit 

Mr.  Ertkine, — I  am  sure  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Garrow,^\  shall  examine  to  it. 

Mr.^El^fikt?l«.— You  will  examine  to  it  when 
I  have  done,  I  suppose  ? 

Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  you 
never  dealt  at  all  in  stores,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  dishonestly  or  improperly  ? 

GoiUtug, — What  kind  of  stores? 

Mr.  Ertkine. — Naval  stores — ship  stores^ 
— I  have  purchased  old  cordage,  bad  sacking, 
and  such  kind  of  things ;  but  those  I  do  not 
consider  to  come  under  the  denomination  of 
naval  stores. 

What  were  the  articles  that  you  purchased? 
— ^What  is  commonly  called  hand  stuffing, 
used  for  making  of  paper. 

Did  you  never  say,  1  do  not  ask  you  whether 
you  did  it,  because  I  nave  no  right  to  do  that, 
but  you  never  said  that  you  were  a  dealer  in 
raw  materials ;  that  the  person  you  spoke  to, 
asked  you  to  explain  it;  and  whether  in 
answer  to  that  you  said  that  you  attended  the 
sale  of  his  majesty's  stores  at  the  dock-yards, 
at  Sheerness,  and  so  on— that  you  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  store-keepers,  and  that 
you  generally  bought  them  at  a  fifUi  of  their 
value,  by  feeing  the  store-keepers  to  condemn 
them? — I  never  said  that — I  will  relate  to 
you  one  circumstance  upon  which  that  is 
taken : — I  wished  to  get  information  respect- 
ing them,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  would  give  me 
credit  for  that;  it  was  upon  that  very  business 
I  was  taken  into  his  employment  to  give  intel- 
ligence respecting  that— I  understood  fix)m 
Hiliier  tliat  he  nad  a  relation  who  was  a 
quarter-master  U^ere,  and  I  wished,  through 
his  means,  to  obtain  information  for  the 
service  of  government. 

Why  you  had  a  great  deal  upon  your  hands 
— you  say  you  told  him  the  same  as|Mr. 
Worship ;  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Worship  that  ? 
—I  told  him  I  was  a  dealer  in  naval  stores. 

But  did  you  tell  Mr.  Worship  that  the  way 
you  dealt  was  by  feeing  the  store-keepers  to 
condemn  them  ?— No,  I  did  not  tell  him  that. 

When  you  were  reproved  for  that,  did  you 
not  justify  your  conduct,  and  say  that  you  had 
followed  the  practice  for  years,  and  thought  i^. 
no  crime  to  cheat  the  king.— Never. 

Was  it  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
that  you  bought  that  paper  stuff  and  things  ? 
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•— r  nwet  bought  any  paper  stuff  belonging  to 
his  majesty  in  my  life,  upon  my  oath. 

But  I  ask  )[ou,  were  you  both  a  dealer  in 
stores  yourself  honestly;  and  were  you  em- 
ployed as  an  informer  to  prevent  other  people 
neing  dishonest?— I  never  had,  to  my  know- 
ledge, any  charge  brought  against  me  for 
disnonesty  for  it— >I  obtained  every  informa- 
tion I  could  to  prevent  children  and  other 
persons,  that  might  be  tempted  ta  purloin 
things — the  information  was  not  given  against 
any  person,  but  merely  hints  to  prevent 
piIfenng---uo  person  was  accused  upon  that 
information,  nor  did  I  receive  any  reward 
for  it. 

I  do  not  comprehend  you,  explain  to  me 
what  was  the  reason  why  you  told  Hillier  you 
had  been  in  the  constant  course  of  cheating 

givemmcnt  in  that  fashion.?-- -I  did  not  teU 
illier  I  had  been  in  a  constant,  course  of 
cheating  the  king;  he  mentioned  to  me  his 
having  a  relation  a  quarter-master  at  the 
yards,  and  to  whom  he  talked  of  sending 
some  of  the  resolutions;  I  thought  that  from 
him,  as  it  is  the  quarter- master  that  puts  up 
the  stores,  that  I  might  obtain  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  those  stores. 

Is  that  an  answer  to  my  question  ?  I  asked 
you  why  you  told  Mr.  Hillier  you  were  in  the 
course  of  doing  that  which  you  have  been 
now  stating.—I  did  not  tell  him  I  liad  been  in 
the  course  of  cheating  the  king  at  all. 

Nor  any  thing  to  that  effect  ?— I  only  told 
him  that  I  was  a  dealer  in  naval  stores,  nothing 
farther.  ^ 

Dki  you  ever  tell  him  that  there  were  great 
quantities  of  copper  conveyed  out  of  the  docks, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  out  ? 
— Never,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed 
out. 

Whether  you  did  not  tell  him  the  copper 
was  conveyed  out  of  the  dock-yards  in  butter* 
firkin sf — No;  I  have  given  information  to 
Mr.  Colquhoun.  that  copper  has  been  sent 
away,  but  that  was  not  from  the  king's  stores ; 
but  supposed  to  be  copper  fraudulently  con- 
veyed away. 

I  am  asking  you,  whether  you  did  not  tell 
him  you  had  been  employed  yourself  in  con- 
veying away  this  copper  f— I  never  toW  him 
that  Iwas  employed ;  I  wished  to  gain  what 
information  I  cnuld  from  him,  and  that  was 
tlie  sole  purpose. 

Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  you  were  a©- 
qualuted  with  a  woman  who  lived  somewhere 
about  Tooley-strcet,  and  that  there  were 
twelve  hundred  weight  found  upon  her  pre- 
mises ?— I  toM  him  f  had  heard  s«ch  a  seizure 
had  been  made,  but  I  never  saw  the  woman 
in  ny  life;  I  had  heard  of  it,  and  mei^ly 
related  that  I  had  heard  that  such  a  thing  was 
the  fact. 

Now  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of  yo» 
except  the  dates,  which  yon  wiH  be  so  good  as 
to  give  me  with  great  correctness;  whatwa^ 
the  first  time  that  yoa  attended  any  of  those 
soiifiim  ?--The  t5th  of  AprU ;  upon  the  24th, 
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I  was  at  a  meeting  at  Chalk  Fans  ;  I  became 
a  member  on  the  15th, 

You  never  saw  the  prisoner  at  an^r  of  those 
meetings? — I  should  not  know  his  person 
again ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

What  part  of  the  meeting  were  you  in  tt 
Chalk  Farm— were  you  in  the  room?— No, 
out  in  the  grounds  in  the  crowd. 

On  what  day  were  you  at  any  divisMn 
meeting  of  the  society  ?— On  the  15th  of  April. 

At  what  pUce  ?^At  the  Hope,  in  North- 
ampton-street. 

What  was  the  next  time?— The  Monday 
following,  I  believe. 

I  wish  you  to  be  correct?— I  do  not  know 
that,  I  have  not  eveiy  paper  with  me. 

But  snch  papers  as  vou  have,  that  will 
furnish  me  with  dates,  let  me  have  them?-* 
On  Monday  following,  I  was  at  Morris's,  in 
Brick-lane. 

What  number  of  persons  were  there  at  that 
time  ?«— About  twenty-five  or  twenty-ui,  I 
suppose. 

You  did  not  know  their  persons  ?— I  knew 
the  persons  of  some  of  them. 

Be  so  good  as  to  name  them  ? — Bennet  and 
Hillier;  there  were  other  persons,  captain 
Williams,  I  believe,  was  there,  an  American. 

And  about  twenty-four  or  twenty -five  ptr- 
sons ;  now  what  was  the  next  night  ? — On  the 
Tuesday  fol  towing,  I  was  at  the  hope. ' 

Were  Hillier  and  Bennett  thei^e  ?— Hilher 
was  there. 

How  many  persons  might  be  preseift  there? 
— About  seven  or  eight  and  twenty. 

I  understand  you  to  say  the  converaatioM, 
you  have  been  relating,  were  not  acctdentil 
ones,  but  that  it  was  the  general  scope  of  the 
conversation  almost  every  night?— That  night 
at  Morris's  I  did  not  hear  any  thing  about 
arming. 

When  did  you  hear  about  arming  ? — The 
2and  was  the  night  when  the  delegate  Wright 
made  that  observation,  and  the  answer  was 
given  by  Gordon,  the  secretary. 

What  was  the  next  night  upon  whkh  you 
heard  any  of  those  abominable  expressions 
which  you  have  sworn  to  here  ? — On  the  t9th 
of  April,  there  was  a  conversation  about 
arming. 

On  what  night,  and  at  what  place  was  that 
horrible  expressk>n  made  nse  of  cooocifaing 
the  king?— That  was  not  at  a  division,  that 
was  at  Hillier's  house. 

What  was  the  date  of  that  ?— That  was  ifaa 
«5th  of  April 

Who  were  present  ?-^A  man  whoee  nuM 
I  was  told  was  Hicksley  (who  iiitrod«66d  the 
subject  by  saying  he  naii  received  a  lMC0 
f^om  Sheffield),  HiHier,  Bennett,  another  per- 
son^ whose  name  I  do  not  know,  and  aoothtf 
man'  who  appeared  to  be  in  liquor 

Are  you  prepared  toswsar  pcRSititely,  thai 
you  heard  those  expressions  which  ysu  kave 
9Woftilo?^Xhave  aheadysirora  thcm^  and 
they  are  true. 
And  you  stick  to  that?— I  do. 
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Where  were  you  upon  the  S9lh?— Atthe 
Hope. 

Who  were  present  at  the^  Hope?-»«There 
were  two  divisione  met  there  xYiaX  night,  No. 
11,  and  No.  6. 

-  What  Bomber  were  there  of  each  ?— I  sup- 
pose about  forty  or  fifty  persons  together. 

Were  there  any  expressions  about  arming 
that  night  ?— There  was  a  print  proposed  by 
Worship  the  engraver,  and  ^recommended  to 
the  use  of  the  society. 

Wae  there  any  thing  about  arming  ibr  the 
purpose  of  threatening  the  king,  or  orerturo- 
log  the  government  ?— No  expression  of  OTer- 
tummc  the  goremnmit ;  but  it  was  recom- 
mends to  th«m  to  learn  the  use  of  arms. 

Bui  was  any  particular  purpose  slated  t— I 
do  not  recollect,  that  there  was  any  particular 
purpose  staled. 

At  what  time,  besides  the  two  you  have 
spokea  of,  did  you  hear  the  eicpressions  that 
you  have  related  ?-^I  have,  at  aifferent  times, 
of  which  I  have  not  the  dates,  heard  other 
people  spcakmg  of  it,  and  approving  of  it. 

Do  you  mean  members  of  the  society  I'- 
Yes. 

What  member  ? — Birks,  the  same  I  saw  at 
Chalk  £irm. 

What  is  his  clnistian  name?— I  do  nol 
know. 

What  did  Birks  say  to  you  >•— I  do  not  re- 
collect the  particular  conversation,  because  I 
did  not  minute  the  words,  therefore  I  will  not 
attempt  to  Swear  to  the  conversation;  I  like- 
wise beard  a  man  ef  the  name  of  Kelly,  and 
likewise  I  heard  Eaton  talk  of  arming. 

It  was  an  armed  association  of  sixty  people; 
but  armed  for  those  wicked  purposes  you  have 
been  talking  of  ?— 1  heard  KeHy  say  so,  after 
the  appfeh^EMioB  of  Hardy. 

Edmard  Gading  re-examined  by  Mr.  Gdrroa. 

You  said  Worship  produced  an  engMving 
atoneo#  the  meetings;  cast  your  eye  upon 
that  paper;  is  that  one  of  the  engravings  he 
pfiiducect  [showing  the  witness  a  copper-plate 
pfint  of  the  manoiS  exercise.]  ?^I  beHeve  tfeus 
to  be  one  of  them ;  this  was  brought  as  a 
mof ;  it  was  le  be  pitUished  the  next  day; 
ne  broaghl  it  to  the  society,  that  they  might 
see  it. 

Wha«  hsrre  the  soldiers  got  upo»  their 
heads?— He  mentioned,  that  Ihey  were  Sam 
Culottes ;  and  the  caps  on  their  heads  were 
H  be  coloured  re^. 

TIrs  is  an  ensrsving  of  the  manual  exereise, 
SBd  of  piateoo  iriag  ?-«Yes 

When  yoa  applied  tO'him,  lest  he  should 
suspect  you  were  connected  with  a  magistrate, 
yon  told  him  yon  were  a  deder  ia  tiavai 
stofvs?--Idid. 

And  aiAerwards,  in  the  rest  of  the  convert 
satiMi,  you  kepi  up  that  repieeentatiosN- 
I<Md. 

How  lone  is  it  ago  sinee  you  gave  a  kioiS'  fo 
Mr.  linoom,  Ifr.  Maeaamayafs- Agent  ^-I 
cannot  exactly  state  the  time;  ab^tihuror 
five  years. 


,  Did  you  give  it  to  Mr.  Macnamara,  or  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  ? — ^I'o  Mr.  Lincoln. 

How  much  was  the  amount?— Ten  pounds, 
or  ten  guineas. 

How  much,  at  this  moment  is  due  upon 
that  note  ?— I  believe  three  guineas. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  application  from 
Mr.  Macnamara,  for  the  money,  till  after 
attending  this  court,  in  virtue  of  his  majesty's 
writ  of  subpoena,  and  among  the  witnesses  for 
the  crown  r — I  never  saw  Mr.  Macnamara  in 
my  life  before  yesterday,  not  to  know  him. 

1  need  hardly  ask  you,  whether  you  had 
had  any  personal  application  from  Mr.  Mac- 
namara, to  pay  this  money  ?— Never. 

Had  you  had  any  application,  upon  his  part, 
till  you  were  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  ? — I  did 
not  see  him  myseii;  I  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
called  upon  me. 

How  lona  ago  ? — ^Three  or  four  years  ago. 

Did  Mr.  Macnamara  come  to  you  alone  ? — 
I  was  sitting  at  dinner;  a  person  came,  and 
said,  some  person  eame  to  speak  to  roe ;  I 
found  Mr.  Macnamara  alone. 

He  said  he  came  out  of  bomaaity  to  you  T 
->-»U«  said,  that  he  was  a  man  of  profierty,  and 
had  a  large  estate  in  the  country;  that  he 
was  a  friml  to  the  king  and  constitution ; 
that  he  would  see  strict  justice  done;  and  he 
oame  out  of  humanrly  to  me  to  let  me  know, 
that  this  would  be  produced  against  me  vk 
court. 

If  whet  P— He  did  not  say  what. 

Did  Mr.  Macnamara  demand  the  money, 
or  desire  you  to  pay  it  ?  —He  asked  me.  If  I 
remembered  the  circumstance ;  I  said  it  wae 
an  improper  place  to  enter  into  an  explana*  . 
tion ;  I  (lid  not  know  Mr.  Macnamara's  per- 
son ;  I  told  him,  if  he  dkl^  I  must  meet  it  in 
court. 

You  have  been  asked  a  vast  number  of 
questions,  respecting  Mrs.  Coleman's  wiB^ 
was  there  any  suit  instituted  to  dispute  the 
legality  of  that  will  ? — None. 

Was  there  any  prosecution  for  that  which 
is  ealkd  the  forgery  of  it? — None. 

Was  there  ever,  to  your  knowledge,  any 
complaint  made  aeaiost  you,  that  there  was 
any  thing  foul  in  the  transaction  ?---Not  that 
I  know  of;  the  brother  came  to  town,  and  ap* 
peaned  perAictly  satisfied^ 

Was  n,  upon  your  oaf  h,  a  fssr,  honest  tr«tt« 
action,  as  far  as  you  had  any  thmg  to  do  witii 
it ;  aye  or  no  ? — It  was. 

[It  now  being  half  past  one  o*clscl:,  o»  Frl^ 
day  morning,  the  Court  adjourned  to  sine 
o'clock.} 


Smhnhkeuie    in  the   (Hd   BaUey,   1H<%^ 
Octebtr  the  SlUy  1794. 

PBESINTy 

Lord  Chief  Juslica  Eyre;  Lord  Chvsf  Baroii 
Macdonald:  Mr.  Baron  Hotham;  Mr. 
Justice  Bailer^  Mr.  Justice  Grose;  ttid 
ethers  hie  M^sQ^  Justices;  &c. 
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,     Thomas  Hardy  set  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  AUomey  General. — ^Your  lordship  will 
recollect  that  Mr.  Gosling,  last  night,  spoke 
of  a  cooversation,  in  Newgate,  at  which  per- 
sons of  the  names  of  Roussel  and  Hillier  were 
present.  We  are  now  going  to  prove,  that 
Koussel  was  a  member  of  &e  London  Cor- 
tesponding  Society,  with  a  view  to  produce 
some  papers  found  upon  him. 

Mr.  John  Gurnell  called. 

Did  you  find  that  paper  ? — ^Yes ;  I  found  it 
at  Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

"  12a  July,  un. 
«  Division  37,  Number  47?  Mr.  Roussel,  No. 

4,  Shepherd-street,  New  Bond- street.'' 

Mr.  Bernard  Bailey,  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Attorney  General, 

Look  at  that  book  [showing  the  witness  a 
pamphlet,  intituled,  <<  Explanation  of  an  £n- 


gravmg  of  the  Manual  Exercise  and  Platoon 
firing;"]  h       * 
it?— It  has. 


y,^]  has  that  your  hand- writing  upon 


Where  did  you  find  that  ? — I  found  it  in 
Mr.  RousseVs  apartment. 

Look  at  that  song  [showing  it  to  the  wit- 
ness].—This  has  my  band-wnting  on  it;  I 
found  this  in  Mr.  Rousscl's  apartment. 

Where  was  Roussel's  apartment? — ^In 
Georgerstreet,  Black-friars;  Roussel  was 
present  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Bernard  Bailey,  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Gibbs. 

Who  was  with  you,  when  you  found  these 
papers  ?— John  Coomber,  an  officer. 

Who  desired  you  to  go  F—Mr.  Wickham,  a 
mamstrate. 

When  did  you  find  them  ?— On  the  19th  of 
May. 

Mr.  Gibb$. — I  submit  to  your  lordship, 
that}  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  yester- 
day,  the  song  is  not  evidence,  being  found 
aner  Mr.  Hardy  was  taken  up. 
.  Lord  Chief  Justice*  Eyre.  I  wish  it  had 
been  observed  before. 

Mr.  Gt6^.— I  wish  it  had ;  but  I  did  not 
koow  it  till  I  came  to  the  cross-examination 
of  Jthe  witness. 

[The  Court  ordered  the  song  to  be  struck 
otitofthe  evidence.] 

-  Mr.  Attorney  General, — I  submit  to  your 
lordship,  that  the  book  must  be  evidence; 
because  the  book,  your  lordship  sees,  is  an 
explanation  of  the  engraveid  plate,  which  has 
been  produced,  and  which  was  found  before 
the  prisoner  was  in  custody. 

Mr.  Gibbg.^Ucm  do  I  know  that  this  was 
|^tM)rmted  after  the  apprehension  of  Mr. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  J3j^re.r«-The  other  was 
found  befqns;  the  miCenal  objection  is^  that 
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this  may  have  b^en  printed  afterwards ;  it 
was  found  afterwards,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  its  existence  before ;  therefore  it  must  be 
rejected,  unless  you  arej>repared  to  show,  that 
the  printing  existed  before. 

lAx,  Attorney  General.-— -The  papers  lam  now 
going  to  produce  were  found,  one  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Mr.Martin,  the  other  of  Mr.Thelwall; 
they  were  foimd  in  their  custody  certainly 
afto  the  prisoner  was  apprehended,  but  they 
bear  date  in  April,  1794;  and  they  appear, 
upon  the  &ce  or  thein,  to  have  been  prepared 
for  tlie  Chalk  Farm  meeting.    . 

Mr.  6f«66<.— I  only  wish  to  bAve  vour  lord- 
ship's opinion ;  I  do  not  mean  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Court ;  it  seems  to  me,  that  there 
is  cert^nly  the  same  objection  to  thb  paper, 
as  to  those  which  were  offered  before,  of 
whatever  date  they  may  be,  unless  tbey  can 
prove,  either  that  they  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  prisoner,  or  of  some  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  before  he  was 
apprehended,  or  that  he  put  that  date  to 
them;  the  circumstance  and  bearing  of  the 
da^  certainly  is  not  evidence! 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.—- Supposing  the  ob- 
jection to  be  well  founded,  which  I  do  not 
admit,  I  believe  I  can  prove,  that  the  paper 
had  an  actual  existence  m  the  month  of  Apiil, 
1794. 

Mr.  G<*&i.— Prove  they  existed  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  member  of  the  London  Cor- 
respopding  Society. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^^l  will  prove,  that 
they  existed  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  John  Groves  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr. 
Law. 

Were  you  present  at  the  Globe-tavern,  in 
the  Strand,  on  the.SOth  of  January,  1794?— 
I  was. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society  P— It  was. 
.  Were  you  a  member  of  that  society  ?-^-No, 
not  at  Xw  time. 

When  did  you  become  a  member  of  that 
society  ? — Very  early  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruaiT. 

Did  you  make  any  observations  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  on  the  80th  of 
January,  1794?— Yes. 

What  was  your  inducement  to  become  a 
member  of  that  society?— I  was  desired  so 
to  do.  . 

You  became  a  member  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  their  proceediDgs  ? — ^I  was  de^red 
by  a  particular  gentleman  to  go  there  for  that 
purpose^  whose  name  I  will  mention,  if  you 
choose  It 

There  is  no  occasion  for  mentioning  the 
name*;  relate  as  well  as  you  can  what  passed 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1794,  at  the.  Globe- 
tavern  ?r-There  was  a  very  great  assembly  of 
people  there,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Martm  was 
called  to  the  chair,  who  read  an  address,  and 
I  believe  a  Mr*  Richter  aftenjrards  read  it 
oyeragaio« 
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Do  you  recoOect  any  particular  toast  that 
was  drank  upon  that  occasion? — I  do  not 
recollect  any  particular  toast  now,  hut  a  great 
number  were  read,  and  hy  the  paper  that 
was  priuted  I  should  he  ahle  to  refresh  my 
memory. 

You  have  no  paper  that  you  had  at  the 
time  ? — ^I  have  none.  ' 

Do  you  recollect  any  conversation  held  by 
any  of  the  members  of  that  society  at  that 
meeting — what  was  the  language?— In  ge- 
neral the  language  was  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  parliaments ;  they  were  met  for  that 
purpose. 

Was  it  mentioned  in  that  society  by  what 
means  those  objects  were  to  be  obtained  ? — 
Not  that  day ;  I  heard  nothing  that  day  about 
the  means. 

Did  you  hear  at  any  subsequent  meeting 
any  conversation  with  any  member  of  the 
Corresponding  Society  by  ^hat  means  that 
object  was  to  be  obtameu  ? — I  always  imder- 
stood  that  they  were  to  be  obtained 

Mr.  Gibbs. — We  do  not  mind  what  yon 
always  understood;  relate  what  any  body  said. 

Mr.  Law, — ^What  was  publicly  profe,ssed  in 
any  of  the  meetings  of  that  society  to  be  the 
object  and  the  means  ? — By  enlightening  the 
imnds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  to 
give  them  opportunities  of  instruction,  that 
they  mi^ht  know  what  the  natural  freedom  of 
all  mankind  was. 

Did  they  say  how  they  were  to  carry  into 
effect  that  purpose  ? — By  the  distribution  of 
certain  papers  calculated  for  their  understand- 
ings, 

Mr  Gibbs^ — Does  your  lordship  think  that 
this  sort  of  examination  ought  to  go  on  with- 
out mentioning  the  name  of  any  person  from 
vbom  it  came  ?  it  is,  your  lordship  sees,  ut- 
terly impossible  for  us  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  contradicting  this  kind  of  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — If  he  knows  who 
the  persons  were  who  mentioned  these  parti- 
culars he  is  DOW  stating,  he  ought  to  give 
their  names ;  if  he  does  not  know  the  names 
of  the  persons,  he  should  state  it  as  being  said 
by  persons  of  that  society. 

Mr.  Law, — Do  you  recollect  any  conversa- 
tion held  by  persons  whom  you  recollect  to  have 
been  members  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  respecting  the  means  by  which  these 
objects  were  to  be  obtained  ? — ^I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  particular  person ;  but  I  may  venture 
to  say  It  was  the  general  voice  of  the  society. 

Did  you  hear  any  thing  publicly  expressed 
in  the  society  about  arms  ? — ^No,  never. 

Were  you  present  at  any  lecture  of  Mr. 
Theiwairs?— -I  have  two  or  three  times  been 
there. 

What  was  the  sort  of  exhortation,  the  ob- 
ject of  those  lectures  P — ^That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  I  believe,  if  I  am  allowed  to  give  my 
opinion  upon  those  lectures  I  will. 

I  am  not  asking  your  opinion  of  their  ge- 
neral tendency,  but  what  was  the  substance 
of  them  f — It  was  a  general  abuse  of  admi^ii»- 
Uation  altogether. 


Did  he  speak  of  the  branches  of  the  leeis- 
lature  ?— Cfertainly,  in  their  respective  cap»* 
cities. 

In  what  manner  did  he  represent  them  ? 
--In  every  way  that  was  truly  ridiculous. 

In  what  manner  did  he  speak  of  his  ma- 
jesty ? — In  terms  of  contempt. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— What  were  those 
terms  of  contempt?-*!  have  heard  bim  make 
use  of  the  word  Solomon.  *^ 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  s|ieak  of  the  utility  or  inutility 
of  that  branch  of  legislature  ?— I  have 

What  did  he  say  about  the  House  of  Lords? 
— He  said  that  it  was  an  aristocratic  branch 
that  swallowed  up  almost  every  other  funo* 
tion  of  the  government. 

Did  he  recommend  the  abolition  of  any  of 
those  parts  ? — A  new  modellation  he  recom* 
mended. 

In  what  manner  did  he  recommend  them 
to  be  new  modelled?— By  the  general  sense 
of  the  country. 

How  to  be  taken  ?-• -By  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage. 

Did  he  recommend  any  particular  means  of 
obtaining  those  annual  parliaments?— If  I 
understood  him  right,  his  meaning  wa»-*— 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  a  conven-' 
tion  ?— Yesy  by  calling  together  the  whole 
body  of  the  people. 

Did  he  recommend  that  measure? — ^He 
certainly  did. 

He  recommended  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  new  modelling  the  government  and 
obtaining  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage  P — ^Yes. 
Weie  you  present  at  Chalk  Farm  ? — I  wa9» 
On  what  day  were  you  there  ? — If  I  recoW 
lect  right,  the  Uth  of  April. 

Was  |here  a  very  large  assembly  of  persons 
there  ? — There  was  a  very  large  assembly  of 
persons  there. 

Do  you  know  the  persons  of  any  present  ? 
—I  do  now  know,  I  was  not  then  sufficiently 
acouainted  to  describe  them,  but  since  I  have 
had  means  of  knowledge. 
Do  you  know  the  prisoner  ?— Yes. 
Was  he  among  the  persons  present? — He 
was. 

Who  was  in  the  chair?— I  believe  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Lovett. 

What  passed  at  that  meeting  ?— There  was 
a  letter  read  from  a  society  called  the  FrieAds 

of  the  People,  which  letter  contained 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^No  matter,  yiou 
must  not  state  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  XaiD.— State  any  conversatit>n  and 
transactions  at  that  meeting  which  you  re* 
collect  by  any  persons  whom  you  have  since 
known  to  be  members  of  the  London  Corre<)- 
pondine  Society;  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done  there?— The  proposal  was,  that  there 
should  be  an  address. 

Have  you  no  other  recollection  of  whaf  you 
heard  read  or  spoken  ? — ^If  I  may  be  allowed 
to  look  at  a  paper  I  have  in  my  pocket. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre-^U  be  can  speak 
lo  aav  pei1icii]«rs  that  happened  there  beyond 
the  address,  and  what  is  contained  in  the  ad^ 
dress,  to  be  sure  it  will  be  proper  to  examine 
him  to  it ;  I  believe  the  address  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney  GenerfU, — It  has  not  yet 
been  read,  but  I  am  going  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Law, — Were  any  printed  papers  delU 
vered  at  that  meeting  ?— There  were. 

Have  yfci  any  of  them  ?— •!  have,  [produces 
a  copy.] 

[It  was  read.] 

**  Ata  Central  Meeting  of  the  London  Corres- 
*^  ponding  Society,  Md  on  the  Green,  at 

.  ^  Chalk  Farm,  on  Mondt^  the  t4th  of  April, 
'*  1794,  J.  LovETT  in  the  Chair,  thefoUaw^ 
"  ing  Letters  were  read : 

■^  Ththe  Chairman  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People. 

*f  Sir;-^At  a  crisis  so  important  as  the  pr&-. 
sent  there  needs  no  apology  on  the  part  of  the 
'^  L&ndon  Carreeponding  Society,'  for  address- 
ing itself  to  all  other  associated  societies,  who 
hare  in  view  the  same  object  as  themselves. 

^  To  the  *  Society  qf  the  Friends  of  the 
*  Fetfle^  arguments  are  not  wanting  to  show 
the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  a 
iiill  ana  fair  representation  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  They  have  investigated  the 
aalyeet  for  themselves;  they  have  exposed  to 
the  world  a  series  of  plain  and  indisputable 
facts,  which  must  excite  in  the  mind  of  every 
man  well  diBpoeed  to  (lia  country,  apprehen* 
•ions  of  alarm  for  the  security  ot  the  few  re*- 
maining  vestiges  of  liberty,  from  whicfay  as 
Britons,  we  derive  consolation. 

M  Deeply  impressed  with  considerations  of 
this  nature,  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
earnestly  solicits,  at  this  time,  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  ^ 
the  Peoplcy  in  assembling,  as  speedily  as  the 
nature  of  the  busineM  wiU  admit,  a  Conven- 
tbn  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional 
method,  a  full  and  effectual  representation. 

«  Our  request  is  not  made  from  the  impres- 
aim  of  the  moment,  but  after  the  maturcst 
ideliberations  on  the  value  and  in^ portance  of 
the  object  for  which  we  are  contending,  and 
of  the  difficulties  we  may  expect  from  those 
whose  present  interests  render  them  hostile 
to  tb^  welfare  of  their  country. 

*'The  opposition  of  such  persons  b  no 
small  arj^ument  for  the  goodness  of  our  cause ; 
j^d  theur  late  conduct  when  compared  with 
their  former  professions,  exhibits  a  depravity, 
unparalleled,  we  trust,  on  the  page  of  history. 

**  Under  the  auspices  of  apostate  reformers, 
we  have  lately  beheld  serious  and  alarming 
ancroenhments  on  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

**  We  have  seen  with  indignation  and  horror 
men  legally  and  peaceably  assembled,  dis- 
persed by  iincotiatiiationai  powers,  and  their 
]ttpem  seiaed. 

*'  Wi9  have  anea  flame  of  our  most  virtuoi0 
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brethren,  whose  f»nly  crime  has  beea  so  imi- 
tation of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  associates,  kb. 
tenced  to  fourteen  years  transportatiun,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  law  or  even  of  precedent^ 
of  which  number,  one  was  held  up  io  the 
British  parliament  as  convicted  and  condemsdj 
before  he  was  even  put  upon  his  trial. 

*<  The  insidious  attemipts  also  to  introduce 
foreign  troops  into  this  country,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  and  the  intended  InK 
to  embody  toreigners  into  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, are  measures  sufficiently  calculated  to 
awaken  our  fears  for  the  existence  eveo  of  the 
name  of  liberty.  Nor  can  we  overlook  that 
part  of  the  present  system  of  corruDtioD, 
which  maintains  out  of  the  public  plimaer,  s 
train  of  spies,  more  dangerous  to  society  tbu 
so  many  assassins,  whose  avowed  business  is 
to  destroy  the  friends  of  the  countty,  one  b; 
one. 

*^  These  are  grievances  which  demand  im- 
mediate redress,  and  when  added  to  those 
evils  which  are  necessarily  connected  widi 
every  partial  representation  of  the  people,  csD 
for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  every  lover  •f 
his  country. 

^'  But  we  are  told  that  the  present  is  sot 
the  time  for  reform,  and  that  innovation  msy 
introduce  disturbance.  Are  those  persons  to 
judge  of  the  proper  time  to  make  reform,  who 
exist  only  by  corruption?  Are  the  neopleof 
Britain  to  endure  every  thing  witboitt  re- 
pining, without  ardently  seeking  a  rsdbl 
reform,  because  disturbances  may  happen? 
Have  the  enemies  to  reform  told  us  whence 
these  disturbances  are  to  originate  ?  lias  a 
single  overt  act  been  committel  by  the  fheods 
to  ireedom  ?  Have  not  all  the  nets,  all  the 
public  disturbances,  all  the  seditious  snem* 
olies  been  excited  by  the  enemies  to  reform? 
And  do  they  mean  to  toll  us  that  tbe;^will 
still  find  other  instruments  for  their  wicked 
designs ;  that  they  liave  yet  those  who  will 
act  over  ajgsun  the  outrages  that  have  been 
perpetrated  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  and  at- 
tompted  in  others  P 

<^  If  such  is  tbte  detormination  of  those  per- 
sons hostile  to  a  fair  representation,  Id  them 
look  to  the  consequences,  but  let  them  recollect 
that  it  hsa  happened,  and  may  happen  again, 
that  those  who  kindled  the  flames  have 
perished  by  them. 

^  The  fnends  to  reform  are  friends  to  mucc, 
their  principles  can  be  promoted  only  by 
peaceable  means,  they  know  of  no  other  m^ 
thodofobtaining  the  object  thev  desire.  But 
they  will  not  be  alarmed  by  the  threats  of 
venal  apostates,  they  will  not  draw  back  be- 
cause th^  hft<ve  seen  some  of  their  best  friends 
doomed  to  exile.  They  will  pursue  the  courts 
in  ivhich  they  have  begun,  and  tam  neitber 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

''  Convinced  as  the  London  Conespoodisg 
Society  is,  that  as  there  is  no  porwerwhicn 
ought,  so  there  is  no  power  whieh  om  iaally 
wifiistaDd  the  just  and  steady  demands  of  a 
peof^le  xeaolfed  to  be  free;  thi^  niU  theieto 
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look  with  coniidelic^  to  the  M^nmnttwnf^nd 
they  hope  to  the  co-cperatum  of  the  *  Society  of^ 
'  the  Friendt  of  the  Peapie,'  m  the  attainment 
of  an  object  which  inTolve»  the  dearest  inte- 
lests  of  society. 

^  (Convinced  also  that  theif  irntentiont  are 
Df  the  purest  kind,  they  will  neter  stoop  to 
answer  the  cahimnies  of  their  enemies;  but 
will  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances^  en- 
deavour, by  firmness  and  perseverance,  to 
deserve  the  countenance  and  approbation  of 
the  best  friends  of  their  country,  the  friends  of 
1  fair  Representation  of  the  People  of  Great 
tiritain. — I  am,  sir,  for  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,    THOMA*  HARDY,  Sec. 

*'  April  4, 1tf4." 

«  COMMITTEE  ROOM, 

«  Frith-ttreet,  April  T1,  tTM. 
*<  Sir ;— Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  ad- 
Ires^ed  to  Mr.  Sbekidan^  chairman  of  the 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  was  laid  be- 
bre  that  SOCIETY  at  their  meeting;  on  Sa- 
turday last;  and  they  instructed  their  oom- 
nittee  to  thank  the  LONDON  CORRES- 
PONDING SOCIETY  for  their  commnnica. 
ion,  and  to  express  the  alarm  they  feel  in 
;ommon  with  every  Friend  of  Liberty,  at  the 
ate  extraordinary  proceedings  of  G<>vemment, 
K>  ably  detailed,  and  so  justly  reprobated  by 
irour  Society.  They  assure  you  that  all  the 
friends  of  Reform,  may  <  look  with  confidence 
to  the  determination  and  co-operation'  of 
his  society  in  everjr  peaceable  and  constitu- 
ional  measure,  which  shall  appear  to  them 
calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  their  in- 
;titution;  but  they  do  not  think  that  which 
s  recommended  m  your  letter,  is  likely  to 
lerve  its  professed  purpose.  They  fear  it  will 
iirnish  the  Enemies  of  Reform  wttti  the  means 
»f  calumniating  its  advocates,  and  so  far  from 
brwarding  the  cause,  will  deter  many  from 
ountenancing  that  which  they  approve.  For 
hese  reasons,  the  Friends  of  the  People  roust 
leckne  to  send  Delegates  to  the  convention 
^reposed  by  the  London  Corresponding  So^ 
ietyt — at  the  same  time  they  renew  their 
ssurances  of  good  will,  and  desire  of  presenr- 
Qg  a  proper  understanding  and  cordiali^ 
mong  all  the  Friends  of  Parliamentary  Re* 
orm,  notwithstanding  any  difference  of  opi- 
lion  that  may -occur  as  to  the  best  method 
•f  aceompliehing  it.— In  Uie  name,  and  by 
»rder,  of  the  committee, 

(Signed)     «  W.  BRETTON,  chainaan/' 
'  To  Sir.  T.  Hardy,  Seeretaiy  to 
the  London  Conespoodiiig  So- 
ciety.'' 

~  Mr.  Law. — ^Was  thai  letter  from  the  Friends 
>f  the  People  read  there  P—It  was. 

How  was  it  received  ?  —  With  universal 
ilence.  I  believe ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  ap- 
probation of  it. 

Bo  you  recollect  any  marks  of  the  con- 
iftry?.— .Yes,  there  was  some  te>v  fell  a 
lissing. 

VOX*  XXIV. 


A.  D.  ITM.  i19» 

<<Tl^foUbwing  RESOLUttOKS  w^ie  then 
^   "  passed  Unanimously : 

<<  Resetted  Unanimously,--!.  That  this  so* 
dety  have  beheld  with  rising  indignation^ 
proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the  evil,  the 
late  rapid  advances  of  des]!M)ti6m  in  Britain;  thtf 
invasion  of  public  security,  the  contempt  of  - 
popular  opinion,  and  the  violation  of  all  tnoso 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  People  against  the  encroachments  of 
Power  and  Prerogative. 

**  2.  That  our  abhorrence  and  detestation 
have  been  particularly  called  forth  by  the  late 
arbitrary  and  fiagitious  proceedings  of  the* 
Conrt  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  where  kU  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
m  the  times  of  Charles  the  1st,  have  beett 
rtvmd  and  aggravated ;  and  where  sentences 
have  been  pronounced  in  open  violatioh  of 
all  law  and  justice,  which  roust  strike  deep 
into  the  heart  of  every  ipan,  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  Britom^  abe  no  LOROBa  free. 

'^  3.  That  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  late 
British  Convention  6f  the  People  4t  Edii^ 
bui^hy  are  such  as  elaim  our  approbation  and 
applause. 

**  4.  That  the  conduct  of  citizens  MAttOASOt 
and  Gbrrald  in  iMrticular.  by  its  strict  con- 
formity with  our  wishes  and  instructions,  and! 
the  ability,  firmnesft,  and  disinterestea  pa^ 
trk>tism  which  it  so  eminently  displayed,  nas 
inspired  an  enthusiasm  of  Zeal  and  Attach- 
ment  which  no  time  can  obliterate,  and  no 
persecution  remove;  and  that  we  will  pre* 
serve  their  names  engraven  on  our  hearts  till 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  redress  tbeiy 
vroBgs. 

^  5.  That  «ny  attempt  to  Violate  those  yet 
f^maining  laws,  which  were  intended  for  thtf 
security  of  Endishmen  against  the  Tyranny 
of  Courts  and  Miiristers,  ai^  the  Corrnption  m 
dependent  Jndges,  by  vesting  in  such  Judges  a 
legislative  or  arbitrary  power  (such  as  has 
lately  been  exertised  by  the  Court  of  Justin 
ciary  in  Scotland)  ought  to  be  considered  as 
dissolving  entirely  the  social  compact  between 
the  English  nation  and  their  OOvemors ;  and 
driving' them  to  an  immediate  appeal  to  that 
incontrovertible  maxim  of  eternal  ju^tce,  thai 
the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme,  9nd  itg 
cases  of  necessity,  the  only  law. 

**  6.  That  the  armiti^  and  discipFming  in 
this  country,  either  with  or  without  the  coo- 
sent  of  parliament,  any  bands  of  emigraniti 
andJoreignerSf  driven  from  their  own  cauntrjf 
for  their  kwmn  uttachment  to  an  iiiVAMOea 
DESPOTISM,  is  an  outrageous  attempt  to  over« 
aape  and  intimidate  the  free  spirit  ot  Britons; 
to  subjugate  tbein  to  an  army  of  mercenary 
cut-throats,  whose  views  and  interest  must  of 
necessity  be  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of 
the  Nation,  and  that  no  pretence  whatever 
ousHTto  induce  the  people  to  submit  to  sq 
unconstitutional  a  measure. 

<^G.  That  the  unconstitutional  projm  of 
ndsiog  money  and  troops  by  forced  benev^ 
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lences  ^and  no  benevolences  collected  upon 
fequisition  from  the  king  or  his  ministers  can 
ever  in  reality  be  voluntary)  and  the  equally 
uivusti6able  measure  of  arming  one  part  of 
the  people  against  the  other,  brought  Charlea 
the  first  to  the  block,  and  drove  James  the 
second  and  his  posterity  from  the  throne; 
and  that  consequently  ministers  in  advising 
such  measures,  ought  to  consider  whether 
they  are  not  guilty  of  high  treason. 

''  8.  That  this  society  have  beheld  with' 
consideRable  pleasure  the  con$i$tent  reioect 
which  the  Houseof  Loids  displayed  for  their 
own  constitutional  rules  and  orders,  on  the 
4th  of  the  present  month,  upon  the  motion  of 
Earl  Stanhope,  concerning  ttie  interference  of 
ministers  in  the  internal  government  of 
"Fnace ;  and  that  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
this  society,  that  this  circumstance  when  pro- 
perly detailed,  will  have  a  considerable  emsct 
in  convincing  the  country  at  large,  of  the 
true  dignity  and  utility  of  that  branch  of  HIS 
MAJ^TY's  PARLIAMENT. 
.  *^  9,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  Earl  Stahhope^  for  his  manly  and 
patriotic  conduct  during  tne  present  session  of 
parliament ;  a  conduct  wbicn  (unsupported  as 
It  has  been  in  the  senate,  of  which  he  is  so 
truly-,  honourable  a  member)  has,  together 
with  the  timely  interference  of  certain  spirited 
and  patriotic  associations,  been  nevertheless 
already  productive  of  the  salutary  effect  of 
chasing  the  Hessian  and  Hanoverian  Merce- 
naries from  our  coasts;  who,  but  for  these 
exertions,  might  have  been  marched  perhaps, 
ere  this,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
togetlier  with  others  of  their  countrymen,  to 
have  peopled  the  barracks,  which  every 
where  insult  the  eyes  of  Britons.  • 

*^  10.  That  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  this 
society,  that  a  steady  perseverance  in  the 
aame  bold  and  energetic  sentiments,  which 
liave  lately  been  avowed  by  the  Friends  of 
freedom,  cannot  fail  of  crowning  with  ulti- 
mate triumph,  the  virtuous  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged ;  since  whatever  may  be  the 
interested  opinion  of  herecUtary  senators,  or 

?ack£d  majorities  of  pretended  representatives, 
*ruth  and  Liberty,  in  an  age  seen  lightened  as 
the  present,  must  be  Invincible  and  Omnipo- 
tent.'' 

.  ^  This  Society  having  already  addressed  M. 
Hargaiot,  their  Delegate^  an  ADDRESS  to 
JOSEPH  GERRALD  vas  read  as  follmos, 
and  carried  unantmously. 

«  To  JOSEPH  GERRALD,  a  prisoner  sen- 
tenced by  the  High  Court  qf  Justiciary  of 
Scotland,  to  Transportation  beyond  the 
Seas  for  FOURTEM^  YEARS! 

'*  We  behold  in  you  our  beloved  and  re- 
spected friend  and  fellow-citizen,  a  Martyr  to 
V^eGloriousCauseof Equal  Representation,and 
we  cannot  permit  you  to  leave  this  degraded 
cxmntry  without  expressing  the  infinite  obli- 
gations the  people  at  lai^  and  we  in  parti- 


TrUil  of  Thomas  Hardy  \m 

cukr,  ewe  to  you  for  your  very  spirited  tjfs^ 
tiona  in  thai  cause  upon  every  occasion;  but 

apon  nene  more  conspicuously,  than  diiriog 
le  sitting- of  the  British  CovvRnTiORofthe- 
PEOPLE  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  consequent 
proceeding  (we  wiU  not  call  it  trial)  at  the  bsr 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary. 

^<  We  know  not  which  most  deserve?  our 
admiration,  the  splendid  talents  with  which 
you  are  so  eminently  distinguished,  the  eialt- 
ed  virtues  by  which  they  have  been  directed, 
the  perseverance  and  undaunted  finBDe» 
which  you  so  nobly  displayed  in  resisting  ths 
wrongs  of  your  insuhea  and  oppressed  coao- 
try,  or  your  present  manly  and  philosophiol 
simering  under  an  arbitrary^  ana  till  of  Iste 
unprecedented  sentence:  a  sentence  one  of 
the  most  vindictive  and  cruel  that  has 
been  pronounced  since  the  days  of  that  msd 
infamous  and  ever ^tO' be -detested  Court  of 
Star-chamber,  the  enormous  tyranny  of 
which  cost  the  first  Charles  his  head. 

^  To  you  and  your  associates  we  feel  our- 
selves most  deeply  indebted.  For  us  it  is  that 
ym  are  suffering  the  sentence  of  traAsports- 
tion  with  felons,  the  vilest  outcasts  of  so- 
ciety !  For  us  it  is  that  you  are  doomed  to  (be 
inhospitable  shores  of  New  Holland ;  where, 
however,  we  doubt  not  vou  will  eipehence 
considerable  alleviation  by  the  remembruoe 
of  that  VIRTUOUS  CONDUCT  for  which  it  is  im^ 
posed  on  vou,  and  by  the  sincere  regard  ani 
esteem  of  your  fellow  citizens. 

'<  The  eaual  laws  of  this  country  have,  Ar 
ages  past,  been  the  boast  of  its  inhabitants; 
but  whither  are  they  now  fled?  We  are 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  are  daily 
repeating  the  same  words,  and  committing 
the  same  actions  for  which  you  are  thus  in- 
famously sentenced ;  and  we  will  repeat  and 
commit  them  until  we  have  obtained  redress; 

}^et  we  are  unpunished  I  either  therefore  the 
aw  is  unjust  towards  you  in  inflicting  iV 
nishment  on  the  exertions  of  Virtue  and  Teksht 
or  it  ought  not  to  deprive  us  of  our  share  io 
the  GLORY  of  tlie  Martyrdom^ 

''  We  again,  therefore,  pledge  ourselves  to 
you  and  to  our  country,  never  to  cease  de« 
manding  our  rights  from  those  who  bavi 
usurped  them,  until  having  obtained  an  Equal 
Representation  of  the  People,  we  shall  lis 
enabled  to  hail  you  once  more  witktiiui&po 

to  your  native  country. ^We  wish  yoo 

Health  and  Happiness;  and  be  assured  «e 
never,  never  shall  forget  your  Namefycur  Yif 
tues,  nor  your  Grrat  Example. 

'<  The  London  Corresponding  SocieQr. 
«  JOHN  LOVETT,  Chairman. 
«  THOMAS  HARDY,  Sccrawy. 
•*  The  14th  of  April,  1794." 

^  It  was  also  unanimously  resohedf 

<*  That  the  Committee  of  Cpnwpo'ndence 

be  directed  to  convey  the  wprobetipnof  tbu 

society— 1.  To  Archibald  Hamilton  Ro«iBi 

prisoner  in  the  Newgate  of  the  ciQr  of  Dub- 
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lin,  for  bis  unshaken  attachment  to  the  neo- 
ple,  and  for  his  spirited  assertion  of  tneir 
lights. 

"  2.  To  John  Philpot  Curran  for  his  admi- 
rable and  energetic  defence  of  A.  H.  Rowan, 
and  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  well  as  for  his 
patriotic  conduct  in  parliament. 
•  **  3.  To  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  in 
Dublin^  and  to  exhort  them  to  persevere  in 
their  exertions  to  obtain  justice  for  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

"  4.  To  Skirvinw,  Palmer,  and  Miiir,  suf- 
fering the  same  iniquitous  sentences,  and  in 
the  same  cause  with  our  delegates. 

**  To  John  Clarke  and  Alexander  Reid,  for 
their  so  readily  and  disinterestedly  giving  bail 
for  our  delegates,  instigated  thereto  solely  by 
their  attachment  to  lioerty^  uninfluenced  by 
any  personal  consideration. 

*^  6.  To  Adam  Gillies,  Malcolm  Laing,  and 
James  Gibson,  for  their  able  assistance  given 
to  Joseph  Gerrald,  at  the  bar  of  the  high 
Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh. 

«  r.  To  felicitate  Thomas  Walker,  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  people  at  large  on  the  event 
of  his,  as  well  as  several  other  late  trials,  and 
on  the  developement  of  the  in&my  of  a  sys- 
tem of  spies  and  informers. 

**  8.  To  sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  for  his  manly 
conduct  at  the  late  surreptitious  meeting  held 
at  Epsom  in  Surrey. 

<'  It  was  also  unanimously  Resolved,— That 
two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Proceed- 
ings and  Resolutions  of  this  meeting  be  printed 
and  published. 

*'  J.  LOVETT,  Chairman. 
«T.  HARDY,  Secretary. 

"  Resolved,— That  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing be  given  to  the  Chairman,  for  his  manly 
and  impartial  conduct  this  day. 

«  T.  HARDY,  Secretary.'' 

Mr.  Law.  With  whom  did  ^ou  go  to  this 
meeting?— I  went  from  a  place  in  Store^street, 
Tottennam-court-Toad,  a  good  part  of  the  way 
%ith  Mr.Thelwall. 

How  came  vou  to  know  that  the  meeting 
was  to  be  held  at  Chalk  Farm?  Had  you  any 
reason  to  expect  it  to  be  held  at  any  other 
place?— I  had  reason  at  first  to  believe  it 
would  be  held  in  Store-street. 
'  Was  tite  change  of  place  intimated  to 
Tou  f — ^Not  tiH  after  I  got  to -Store-street. 

Who  told  you  it  was  to  be  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 
^Thclwall. 

Did  he  tell  you  why  it  was  given  out  to  foe 
held  in  Store-street?— If  I  recollect  right'  he 
told  me  the  reason  given  out  of  its  being  to  be 
held  in  Store-street  was,  an  imagination  of 
the  magistracy  interfering  to  prevent  the 
meeting. 

Were  there  any  written  or  printed  papers 
giving  notice  st  Store-street,  raformins  per- 
sons the  meeting  would  be  held  at  Chalk 
Fami  ?-— Yet,  a  written  notice  of  it  put  upon 
Ibedoor. 


Who  proposed  Mr.  Lovetf  s  being  put  in 
the  chair?— I  cannot  say. 

Who  were  the  principal  persons  "wbo  spoke 
and  acted  in  that  meetmgP—Mr.  Lovett,  Mr. 
Richter,  Mr.  Thelwall,  Mr.  Hodson. 

Did  Mr.  Thelwall  make  a  speech  at  tha\ 
meeting  ?— Two  or  three. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  partieular  in 
either  of  those  speeches  respecting  spies  or 
informers  ?— There  was  a  clamour  went  round 
that  there  were  spies  and  informers  there; 
Mr.  Thelwall  was  for  admitting  ail  spies  and. 
informers  there,  because  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, could  be  no  agreeable  news  to  the 
minister. 

Who  read  the  resolutions?— 1  think  Mr.' 
Richter. 

'Do  you  remember  any  objection  being 
made  to  the  words  *  a  British  Senate,'  in  one 
of  those  resolutions? — I  think  there  was. 

By  whom  was  that  objection  made?— 1 
cannot  tell. 

Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Thelwall  saying  any 
thing  upon  that  sUbiect?-^A3  far  asmybe- 
lief  goes,  I  can  sa;^,  but  no  farther. 

Af^r  that  meeting  was  over,  where  did  you 
adjourn  to ;  wher«  did  you  spend  your  even- 
ing; do  you  recollect  anv  thing  particular 
thit  Mr.  Hardy  said  or  did  at  that  meetingf 
— 'I  only  recollect  Mr.  Hardy  speakins  three 
words :  Mr.  Richter  was  reading,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  reading  he  ^topt  snort  to  make 
some»bservations  of  his  own;  Mr.  Hardy, 
who  stood  below,  ssdd,  looking  up  to  hin)^ 
^  read.  Sir,  without  comment';  that  was  all  he 
said,  and  that  is  the  whole  I  recollect  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  saying  any  thing  ^t  aU. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,—\\  hat  was  Richter 
reading  at  that  time?— The  paper  that  has 
been  just  read. 

"Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre— Which  of  those 
papers  ?— The  address  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— The  general 
addresa;  the  address  to  Margarot;  or,  uie  ap* 
probation  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  the  rest^ 
—I  mean  the  general  address. 

Mr.  Law. — Do  you  remember  any  mention: 
of  a  future  meeting  to  be  heldof  the  society  ? 
— ^There  was  a  talk  of  a  meeting  to  be  called 
again  soon. 

Do  you  recoUect  who  mentioned  that?— 
Na 

After -Ae  business  of  the  day  was  over, 
where  did  you  adjourn  to  for  supper?—!  went 
to  the  division  room  in  Compton -street 

Were  suppers  provided  at  other  divisions? 
— ^I  do  not  know,  I  jiever  went  to  any  but  my 
own  division. 

Who  was  chairman  ?— Mr.  Thelwall. 

Do  you  recollect  any  remarkable  language 
used  by  Thelwall  during  supper,  or  in  the 
course  of  that  evening?— I  heard  something 
which  very  much  astonished  me. 

What  was  it?— Thelwall  said,  taking  up  a 
pot  of  porter  in  bis  hand;  which  had  been  de- 
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livcied  him  by  some  waiter  or  som^dy,  he 
blew  off  the  head  of  the<  jporter,  and  said  this 
is  the  wav  I  wouid  have  all  kings  served,  op 
this  is  the  way  I  would  serve  ail  kings,  I 
know  not  whicn. 

But  one  or  other  of  those  expressions  you 
are  certain  to  ? — One  or  other  I  am  certain  of. 

Was  there  any  particular  toast  given? — 
Yes. 

What  was  that  toast  ?— -The  lanterni  at  th« 
end  of  Parliament-street 

The  lamp-iron  ?—Yc^  I  beg  pardon,  the 
lamp-iron,  at  the  end.of  rarliament-street. 

Did  he  call  upon  any  body  else  for  another 
toast  ? — He  called  upon  somebody  to  cover  it. 

What  was  it  covered  with? — Somebody,, 
whom  I  know  not,  in  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  cried  out,  the  Treasury-bench. 

Were  those  toasts  drank  by  the  persons 
then  assembled  ? — ^They  were. 

And  the  persons  assembled  consisted  of 
jnembers  of  that  division  of  t^e  Corresponding 
Society  ? — Yes,  I  should  believe  that  no  visi- 
tor was  there  that  nigbj. 

Do  vou  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Green?— Yes. 

Is  he  a  member  of.  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety ?— Yes,  he  was  at  that  time. 

Wha^  conversation  had  you  with  him  at  the 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  respecting  universal  suffrage,  and  ^Xl' 
nual  imrliaments  ?^That  was  not  m  the  divi- 
sion room. 

What  did  he  say  respecting  the  general  ob- 
ject of  their  plan,  what  they  aimed  at  attain- 
ing?—He  once  said  to  me  that  annual  par- 
liaments and  universal  suffrage  were  only 
ladders  to  obtain  their  ends,  or  words  to  that 
efiect. 

Was  he  of  the  same  division  with  yourself  ? 
—He  was. 

Where  was  it? — In  a  place  called  the  cof- 
fee-room, before  you  ga  into. the  division- 
room. 

0»t  cftke  Jttiy.— W^  it  that  same  even- 
ing you  have  been  making  of  ?-^No,  I  am 
not  speaking  of  that  same  evening. 

Mr.  Law. — Where  is  the  house  in  whkh 
Ujiis  passed?— No.  3,  in  Compton-street,  Soho. 

Did  he  s^y  any  thing  respecting  the  use 
parliamept  was  of  ?-^Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Was  there  any 
body  eh»e  present,  or  waa  that  a  conyersi^n 
between  you  two  only? — Between  us*  two, 
there  were  several  other  people  in  tfae  place 
called  the  co&e-room. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  i?yre.— Were  they  Dear 
enpHgb  to.  hear  this  conversation  ?•— I  do  not 
think  any  one  was. 

Mr.  Law  — Did  Green  show  you  a  knife  nf 
any  particular  ooi^struction  ?—I  must  explain 
jlhat  ny  spmething  which  happened  previous 
.to  it.  At  .the  meeting  at  Qba)k  Farm,  there 
was  a  kind  qf  shed  in  which  we  were  all  sit- 
ting previous  to  the  commeiieeiiient  of  th# 
buwess,  aod  .there  was  «  bit  of  toead  and 
x^boeoQ  aud  9oqie  p<;»rter  broughi: .  I  waa.  9iW 
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ting  wi^  half  a  dozen  or  ten  in  the  eame  box, 
and  I  was  surprised  by  five  or  six  of  tbem 
pulling  out  little  instruments  exactly  corres- 
ponding with  each  otlier. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^What  sort  of  an 
instrument  ? — I  mean  a  sort  of  thing  called  s 
couteau  secret,  a  French  knife. 

Mr.  Law. — Describe  the  form  of  them, 
have  you  got  one  of  them  ?*— I  have  not. 

Have  you  seen  a  French  knife .?— Yes,  there 
is  d  spring,  so  that  when  the  blade  is  put  out, 
tmlessyou  undo  that  spring  it  cannot  close. 

Were  they  fixed  like  a  common  case  knife? 
— Exactly ;  and  unless  the  spring  fsuls,  the 
person  cannot  cut  himself  by  its  flying  Uck. 

You  observed  several  of  them  wiUi  those 
knives? — I  think  five  or  six. 

You  do  not  recollect,  I  believe,  tibo  the 
persons  were  that  were  using  them?— Yes, 
one. 

Who  was  that?— His  name  was  Pearce. 

Having  seen  these  knives  when  in  oompai^ 
with  Green,  and  he  was  making  this  decW 
tion,  did  you  apply  to  him  about  a  knife,  or 
did. he  show  you  a  knife  of  that  same  con* 
struction? — ft  was  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
versation I  learned ;  when  I  saw  five  or  six  of 
them  with  knives  of  the  same  description,  an 
observation  was  made  by  one  of  the  com|nDy 
tfiat  they  were  bread  and  cheese  knives,  and 
upon  that  observation  there  was  a  smile;  I 
looked  upon  them  as  harmless  instruments 
certainly. 

Did  you  learn'  from  Green  what  Dumber  of 
these  knives  he  had  sold? — I  asked  where 
they  were  to  be  bought,  and  I  was  told  I 
might  get  them  of  Mr.  Green ;  I  asked  where 
Mr.  Green  lived,  they  told  me  in  Orange- 
street;  there  was  a  man  from -Sheffield  in 
the  l)ox  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect,  his 
person  I  well  know. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Did  you  know 
where  Green  lived  at  that  time  ? — ^I  did  not, 
I  asked  where  they  were  to  be  bought;  000 
of  the  company  said  at  Mr.  Green's ;  I  ssked 
where  he  livecf ;  they  said  he  was  a  perfumei 
and  hair-dresser  in  Orange- street,  Lekestefo 
fields. 

Did  you  go  to  buy  one?^In  about  a  week 
after  I  did. 

Did  yuM  learn  from  Green  what  number  of 
these  knives  he  had  sold  ?— t  think  be  said 
two  or  three  ])tindred ;  Mr.  Green  told  me  to 
speak  very  low,  for  the  parlour-door  was  open 
which  was  adjoining  the  shop,  and  he  smiled 
and  said,  for  my  wife  is  a  damned  ari&tocrat 

Did  you  attend  al^erwards  a  meeting  of 
your  division,  which  I  think  wa3  No.  S,  ia 
Compton-street,  on  the  28th  of  Af^^  H^  ^ 
not  recollect  ex9<;t)y  the  day,  but  I  believe  I 
attended  regulaiily. 

60  you  recollect  'any  observation  made  ujf 
Pearce,  respecting  thpae  knives,,  and  the  use 
and  conveiuence  of  tihem?-^^^  the  meeting, 
at  Chalk- farm  he  did. 

What  diA  h^  l»y  a^Qui  the  convenieQce  of 
theSe  kilives?— He  said,  if  you  strike  withr 
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them  tihey  will  not  fly  back,  or  words  to  that 
purpose.     . 

Pearce  is  a  person  whom  you  are  sure  you 
saw  using  one  of  these  knives  at  Cbalk-iann? 
i— I  am  very  sure  of  that ;  there  was  a  man 
from  Shemeldy  who  found  fault  very  much 
with  the  construction  of  these  knives. 

What  was  the  fault  he  found  with  them  ? — 
That  they  were  made  in  a  bungling  manner^ 
that  thev  were  not  equal  to  tm>9e  made  at 
Sheffield. 

Did  he  mention  that  there  were  many 
others  of  a  similar  construction  made  at  Shet 
field  ?^He  did. 

You  say  you  do  not  recollect  the  day  of  the 
month  ?--*No. 

Were  you  present  at  any  meeting,  when 
any  subscription  was  made  for  d^tor  Hod- 
son?— Yes. 

Where  was  any  subscription  f^r  this  doc* 
tor  Hodson  proposed  when  you  were  present  ? 
—In  the  division. 

Do  you  recollect  when  that  was  ?--*I  do  not 
recollect  the  date  of  that. 

Was  such  a  subscription  proposed? — ^Th^re 
was. 

Was  any  thing  collected  under  that  sub- 
scription ?r~That  I  cannot  sav,  I  think  to  the 
contrary ;  I  think  they  said  he  had  been  re- 
lieved :  I  am  bound  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
therefore  must  certainly  add  this  to  it,  that 
the  application  for  relief  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  of  the  violence  of  that  person's  con- 
duct, and  I  think  there  was  another  reason  if 
my  memory  is  right;  he  was  not  considered 
as  a  member  ot  the  London  Corresponding 
Society. 

I  helieve  you  were  present  at  the  dinner  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchorrtavern,  on  the  second 
of  May? — I  was. 

Before  I  go  to  that,  I  will  just  ask  you  as 
to  one  mee&ng  at  an  earlier  period,  the  25th 
of  Febniary  1794.  Do  you  recollect  being 
present  at  a  division-meeting,  when  any  a£ 
dress  from  Stockport  was  re^?^-Yes. 

Have  you  that  address  about  you  ?— I  do 
Dot  think  I  have. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JBj<re<— What  day  ?T«in. 
the  month  of  February. 

Mr.  law, — Can  you  ascertain  at  what  part 
of  the  month  ^-««No. 

What  was  the  number  of  yoiv  division  ?— 
No.  2, 

I  thought  that  bad  been  the  number  of  the 
house  ?~Number  three  was  the  number  of 
the  bousci  No.  3,  the  number  of  the  division. 
,  I/x>k  at  that  piiper,  and  say,  whether  that 
is  the  paper  that  was  read  at  tbe  meeting  in 
February  last^M  yo^r  diviMoa:i?«<-Thit  paper  I 
am  very  sure  was  delivered ;  I  need  not  look 
at  the  ^ontentsi,  because  theire  are  my  initials 
upon  it* 

[Itwitstead.] 
«  RIGHTS  Of  SWINEj 
^  An  Address  tg  th^  foor, 
.  1*  Printed  in  the  year  1794, 
^  I  alio  wUl  shorn  mine  opinion. 
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^'  Ilard  indeed  must  be  the  heart  which  ia 
unafiected  with  the  present  distress  experi- 
enced by  the  poor  in  general  in  this  commer-i 
cial  nation.  Thousands  of  honest  and  indusH 
trious  people  in  Great  Britain  are  literally 
starving  for  want  of  bread;  and  the  cause  uh 
variably  assigned  is  a  stagnant  commerce. 
My  opinion  on  this  subject  will  perhaps  ajp^ 
pear  to  some  a  strange  phenomena — it  b,  that 
a  stagnant  commerce  is  not  the  real  cause,  of 
the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  among  the 
laborious  poor.  And  I  am  confident,  that, 
while  the  *  Earth  vields  her  increase/  there  ia 
a  method  founded  on  Justice  and  Reasov^ 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  wanting  bread^  be 
the  state  of  trade  whatever  it  may. 

**  In  the  first  piace,  then,  I  will  ask,  what 
are  the  principal  sources  of  human  subsist 
ence  f  Certainly  com  and  grass.  Corn  u^ 
moulded  into  many  shapes  for  the  use  of  man. 
but  chiefly  into  bread,  which  is  the  slaff  of 
life;  and  from  grass,  we  derive  our  flesh, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  besides  wool  and 
leather,  which,  I  think,  with  the  addition  pf 
coal,  and  a  few  other  minerals  nearly  makeup 
the  real  necessaries  of  life. 

"  I  ask  again  then,  who  is  so  infatuated  a4 
to  say,  that  the  growing  of  corn  or  srass,  ia 
deplendent  on,  or  connected  with,  tne  pros* 
perity  or  adversity  of  trade?  Certainly  (thank 
Heaven !)  they  are  not  affected  by  the  devour* 
ing  sword,  or  ruined  conunerce  (e&cept  at  that 
seat  of  war.)— Corn  grows  not  m  the  loom« 
nor  grass  upon  the  anvil !  Why  is  it,  then^ 
that  while  there  is  plenty  of  bread  the  poor 
are  starving  P  Is  there  not  as  much  srain  in 
the  land  as  when  the  trade  flourishea  ?  Sup« 
pose  trade  were  to  rise  immediately  to  an 
amazing  degree^  would  it  make  one  grain  of 
corn  or  blane  of  grass  ?  Certainly  not.  Why 
then,  I  ask  again,  are  the  poor,  who  are  the 
peculiar  care  of  Him  who  delignts  to  do  lu^ 
needy  creatures  good,  not  satisfied  with  the 
good  of  the  landr 

^  The  following  reasons  are  at  least  satis* 
factory  to  myseln— Because,  in  the  time  of 
national  prosperity,  house  and  land  rent  (con- 
sequent^ provisions)  are  always  raised  bv  thd 
wealthy  and  voluptuous,  till  thf^  are,  at  leasti^ 
at  par  with  high  wagef ;  but,  when  WaR}  or> 
any  other  cause,  has  ruined  or  impeded  com- 
merce, and  reduced  wages.  ren/<  and  frooU 
sions  remain  unabated*  The  poor  caUico<« 
weavers  m  the  vicinity  of  Mancnester.  noto*! 
riously  illustrate  this  argument,  astoAyar^ 
now  ([they  who  can  get  a^y)  working  for  ^fty 
and  sixty  per  cent,  less  wages  than  at  this  tim« 
two  years  back,  and  the  necessaries  pf  liie  ana 
rather  augmented  in  their  prices  than  d&mt« 
nishedlir 

<<  Hear  ken,  O  ye  poor  of  the  Land !  Wht)e 
great  men  have  an  unbounded  power  t^  x^ ' 
their  rents  an4  ifour  proTisioni^^andi  at 
same  time,  a^  uncontrolled  power  to  u 

Wfkr,  and  Qonaequently  to  dry  up»  pr  dknii: .. 

the  «6urQes  of  your  incav^er  your  subsiitapcoi 
wjU,  at  ^a  ^  be  f^nw^fms  lodjoiir  r^ 
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-telstence  often  miaerable  !-^The  present  want 
of  bread  amongst  ^e  poor,  is  not  owingf  to 
the  want  of  grain  in  the  world,  nor,  I  presume, 
in  this  iand,  but  owing  to  the  price  of  it  being 
excessively  above  the  price  of  labour.  When, 
therefore,  the  price  of  labour  cannot  be  brought 
up  to  the  rate  of  provisions,  provisions  should 
be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  labour.  .Till  this  is 
practicable,  the  poor  are  miserable ! 

*'  During  the  last  twenty  years,  mechanical 
*wages  have  been  varied,  according  to  circum- 
stances, several  times,  and  not  unusually  in 
ftome  branches,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even 
fifty  per  cent.-~I  mean  on  the  lowering,  as 
well  as  the  rising  side  of  the  medium.  iBut, 
with  regard  to  land- rent,  its  variations  have 
always  neen  progressive;  and  to  find  a  single 
instance  to  the  contrary,  would  be  almost,  if 
tiot  altogether,  impossible ! 
•  **  It  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  see,  that 
the  Game  Laws,  Riot-act,  Laws  against 
Vagrants  and  Felons,  &c.  &c.  are  made 
chiefly  for  the  security  of  the  rich  against  the 
depredations  of  the  poor.  But  what  security^ 
have  the  poor  against  the .  oppression  and 
extortion  of  the  rkh  f  Certainly  none  at  all. 
As  every  comfort  of  life  is  derived  from  land, 
iLnd  as  the  rich  are  the  proprietors  thereof,  it 
fnay  in  some  sense  be  said,  that  they  hold  the 
issues  of  life  and  death;  and,  whilst  they  can, 
uninterniptediy,  raise  their  rents  without 
fimitation  or  restraint,  they  have  an  alarming 
and  unbounded  power  over,  not  only  the 
happiness,  but  even  the  lives  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people— the  poor  ! 

^  If,  then,  statesmen  have  a  right  to 
advance  their  lands  in  times  of  prosperity, 
the  poor  ought  to  have  a  parliament  or  their 
cmn  choosingf  invested  with  power  to  reduce 
them  in  days  of  adversity.  This  balance  of 
power  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  would 
(>e  productive  of  a  thousand  times  more  con- 
solation to  this  nation,  than  the  chimerical 
ti'onsense  of  court  jugglers,  '  the  balance  qf 
^  power  in  Europe*  Nor  can  I  imagine  that 
any  judicious  person  would  call  such  a  power 
-  in  parliament  unjust  or  irrational,  which, 
when  exercised,  could  ruin  none,  but  bless 
wiiions !  If  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  a 
statesman  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  live  a  year  or  two  upon  ten  thousand ; 
how  much  more  remorseless  is  it,  to  make 
ihe  Spitalfield  and  Norwich  weavers,  as  well 
as  some  hundred  thousands  more,  live  upon 
nothing— or,  what  is  little  better,  upon  cha- 
rity !  !  !  Besides,  it  is  a  curious  truth,  that 
Ihe  very  article  which  ruins  hundreds  of  the 
Voluptuous  great,  would  render  happy  the 
innumerable  unhappy  part  of  mankind ! 

Great  God!  What  spectacle  so  affecting 
£o  a  reflecting  mind  as  Great  Britain  in  her 
present  state!  On  the  one  band,  we  see  the 
impudent  nobles  advertising  their  ^'  Qrand 
JHnnersJ*  in  the  very  face  of  the  hungry 
poor,  whom  they  have  ruined!!  On  the 
other  hand,  widows,  on>han8,  and  others  are 
weeping,  and  often  tijSng  for  want  of  bread ! 
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What  can  be  tnore  odious  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  than  feast  and  famine  in  the  same 
nation  f  Yet  ih\s  is  literally  the  case  in  thb 
kingdom,  at  this  moment,  and  not  only  m  the 
nation,  but  in  every  town,  in  every  street,  yea, 
often  under  the  very  same  roof! 

"  Open  your  eyes,  O  ye  poor  of  the  landl 
— in  vain  are  your  hands  and  your  mouths 
open !  Do  you  not  see  how  you  are  cajoled 
and  degraded,  by  the  paltry  subscriptions 
made  for  you,  at  different  times  and  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  nation ;  which  serve  only  to  make 
your  slavery  hiore  servile,  and  your  mbery  of 
longer  duration  f  I  revere  generous  subscribers 
and  collectors,  but  I  scorn  the  means !  Yc 
poor,  take  a  farther  look  into  your  rights,  and 
you  will  see,  that,  upon  the  principles  of 
reason  and  justice,  every  peaceable  and  usefol 
person  has  a  right,  yea,  a  "  Diviwi  Right'' 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  good  of  the  land ! 
Besides,  is  it  not  •  monstrously  provoking  to 
be  robbed  by  wholesale,  and  relieved  by 
retail!  Look  again,  and  you  will  see  that 
public  collections,  subscriptions,  and  charidei, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  appendases  of 
corruption,  extortion,  and  oppression  !  If  the 
benevolent  Father  of  the  universe  did  not 
send  amongst  mankind  provisions  enougb, 
and  more  than  enoneh,  sUch  is  the  waste  of 
the  great  and  the  gluttonous,  that  many  of 
you  poor,  would  get  none  at  ail !  Sa^*  uol, 
therefore,  ye  oppressed,  **  there  is  afamncy  or 
scarcity  ofprovuions  in  the  land  /  "  It  would 
be  false.  The  land  contains  plenty ;  and  if 
provisions  were  (as  they  ought  to  be)  reduced 
to  your  wages,  you  would  enjoy  your  unques- 
tionable right,  a  comfortable  sufficiency. 

'*  But,  besides  the  destruction  of  your 
trade,  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  you  have 
the  mortification  to  see  vour  bread  eaten  by 
dragoon  and  hunting  horses,  spaniels,  &c. 
ana  your  parental,  affectionate,  loving,  prori- 
dent  and  tender  guardians,  can  give  ytm  a 
good  reason  why — it  is  their  own  ! 

"  Hearken !  O  ye  poor  of  the  land !  Do 
you  fret  and  whine  at  oppression—*  yes  '— 
*  Then,  as  ve  do,  so  did  your  fathers  before 
'  you ' — ^and,  if  you  do  no  more,  your  childrea 
may  whine  after  you !  Awake  !  Arise  I  ann 
Yourselves — ^with  truth,  justice  and  reason- 
lay,  siege  to  corruption;  and  your  unity  and 
invincibility  shall  teach  your  oppressors  ter- 
rible things!  Purge  the  Representation  of 
^our  Country — claim,  as  your  inalienable 
right,  Universai  Suffrage,  and  Annual  Parlia- 
ments. And  whenever  you  have  the  g;nrtifi- 
cation  to  choose  a  representative,  let  him  be 
from  among  the  lower  order  of  men,  and  be 
if^ill  know  now  to  sympathize  with  you,  and 
represent  vou  in  character.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  anaH  j? ou  experience  universal  Peace 
and  incessant  Plenty. 

«  A  FRIEND  TO  THE  POOR- 
«« Stockporti,  Jdn.  5,  ITM." 

Mr.  Xov.— rl  think  you  say  you  nfere  we- 
sent  at  the  dinner  at  the  Grown  ai)d  Aaaux 
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on  the  9nd  of  May  P-*'!  was,  if  that  was  the 
daj  the  dinner  was  had. 

Were  you  admitted  hy  any  ticket? — ^I  was. 

Who  furnished  you  with  that  ticket  ?— The 
preceding  evening,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  ten,  Mr.  Hmy  came  to  my  house,  and 
brought  me  a  ticket ;  I  think  7s.  6d,  marked 
en  it.  I  put  my  hand  in-  my  pocket  thinking 
I  was  to  pay,  he  said  no,,  there  is  nothing  to 
pay  for  Ibis  ticket. 

By  whom  did  you  understand  tho«e  tickets 
were  given? — I  had  no  conversation  with 
him  uoon  that  sublet  at  alL 

Lora  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — At  what  time 
did  he  bring  it  to  you  ?— Between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Where  i* — In 
Crown-court,  Covent-garden. 

Mr.  Lav. — ^Tbis  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Constitutional  Society?— I  understood  it  to 
b«  a  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Society 
with  a  certain  number  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  who  were  invited  to  that 
dinner,  and  Mr.  Hardy  brought  me  a  ticket 
unknown  and  unexpected. 

Did  you  p>  as  a  member  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society?— I  did. 

Do  you  koow  what  number  of  those  tickets 
were  delivered  out  for  the  Corresponding 
Society?— I  think,  if.  I    may  presume   to 

Do  you  know  wh&t  number  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society  there  were  there  that  were 
not  members  of  the  Constitutional  Society  ? — 
I  think  I  may  say  twenty. 

Do  you  recollect  before  dinner  any  news 
conung  of  any  particular  public  event,  and 
what  was  said  m  the  society  upon  that? — 
There  was  some  news  of  some  puolic  event. 

Was  it  good  or  bad  news  to  tnis  country  ? — 
I  underst<K>d  it  to  be  very  bad  news. 

In  the  Constitutional  Society,  and  in  this 
assembly,  consisting  of  members  of  both 
societies,  was  there  any  joy  shown,  or  other- 
wise?—There  seemed  universal  satis&ction, 
and  it  was  carried  about  the  room  seemingly 
with  great  eagerness. 

Was  there  any  song  sung  that  you  recollect 
by  the  name  of  the  Free  Constitution? — ^It 
delivered  to  me  before  dinner  in  a  room 


adioininsthe  dinner-room,  by  a  person  who 
delivered  them  round  to  all  the  people  there, 
as  far  as  they  could  go,  I  believe. 

Dkl  voii  see  any  papers  of  any  sort  laid 
upon  the  plates  m  the  room?— I  recollect 
now  there  was  a  paper  on  the  plates. 

Was  it  of  the  same  sort  witn  the  one  you 
bave  stated  to  have  been  delivered  in  the 
outer  room  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 

I/nd  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Have  you  got  it  ? 
—I  have  not 

Mr.  Xov.— You  cannot  say  whether  the 
pstper  laid  on  the  plate  was  the  same  as  the 
aong  or  not?— I  cannot. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  at  that  dinner  ?— I 
ondersttKxi  Mr.  Home '  Tooke— No,  I  believe 
a  Mr.  Wharton,  and  even  in  that  I  do  not 


know  that  I  am  correct,  but  I^  think  so,  Mr. 
Wharton— 

Was  Mr.  Home  Tooke  there  ?— He  was. 

Do  you  know  lord  Daer?— I  do. 

Mention  the  names  of  any  persons  you 
particularly  remember  to  have  been  present? 
—Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Wharton,  a  gentle- 
man wbom  I  saw  in  court  jgst  now,  of  the 
name  of  BirchaU,  Mr.  Sharp,  whom  I  have 
known  many  years,  an  engraver ;  there  were 
several  members  of  the  LoiSon  Corresponding 
Society. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Frost?— Yes;  he  war 
there,  and  he  sat  close  to  Mr.  Tooke. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Were  those* 
members  or  visitors  ?--I  cannot  undertake  t» 
say,  I  did  not  belong  to  the  Constitutional- 
Society. 

Mr.  Xaw.— Was  Mr.  Hardy  there? — Mr» 
Hardy  was  there. 

Do  you  know  Thelwall  ?— He  was  there. 

Richter?— Yes. 

Lovett  ? — ^He  was  there. 

Was  Moore  there? — ^Yesi. 

Pearce  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  Jones  there  ? — ^Yes.  * 

He  was  a  member  of  the  London  Oorres- 
ponding  Society  I  believe  ?— There  are  several 
Jones's. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Does  much  turn 
upon  the  names? 

Mr.  Law. — ^No. — What  songs  were  sun^, 
do  you  recollect?  do  you  know  a  song  by  thu 
name  of  Catra?— That  was  not  sung  as  I 
recoUeet,  but  the  moment  the  company  got 
into  the  room,  the  music  stmck  up  Ca  ira. 

Before  dinner  are  you  speakmg  of  ?— i 
think  all  the  time  we  were  at  dinner;  I  think 
it  played  Ca  Ira  almost  from  beginning  to 
end ;  it  was  encored  time  after  time. 

Do  you  recollect  the  music  of  any  other 
song  that  was  played  ? — ^Yes,  the  Marselloia 
march— the  Carmagnol. 

Did  the  company  seem  to  be  pleased  with 
the  music,  did  it  meet  with  any  api^ause? — ^I 
never  heard  such  an  universal  din  of  appro- 
bation in  the  course  of  my  life ;  it  was  nothing 
but  a  8<!cne  of  clamour,  for  I  do  believe  most 
people's  hands  smarted,  and  their  ears  achedi 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  toast  drank 
after  dinner  ?-*I  do  not. 
'  Do  you  recbllect  none  of  the  toasts  ?«^I 
cannot  charge  my  memory. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  address  that 
was  made  to  the  company  then  present,  bf 
Mr.  Home  Tooke?— That  I  do. 

State,  as  for  as  you  can,  the  words,  if  not 
the  words,  the  substance  of  that  address?— I 
will;  some  time  after  dinner  Mr*  Home 
Tooke  got  up,  and  silence  was  called,  and  he 
prefaced  his  address  by  an  observation  that, 
I  believe,  one  out  of  fifty  in  that  room  m^ht 
be  considered  as  a  govemment  spy,  and  to 
them  he  wished  particularly  to  address 
himself;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  addres^ 
I  must  confess  I  did  attend ;  in  consequence 
ci  his  addressing  himself  to  gojeermnent 
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sj^its,  I  certainly  did  attend  to  what  be  sud ; 
for  my  idea  of  a  spy  and  informer  may  differ 
particularly  in  a  business  of  tbis  nature. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  wbat  was 
h  Mr.  HomeTobke  delivered  in  that  address  ? 
-**-He  begged  the  company  to  take  notice, 
that  the  was  not  in  a  state  of  inebriation ;  for 
havine  something  to  say  to  the  company,  he 
kad  t&en  care  to  refrain  from  his  glass ;  and 
ftr  fear  of  being  mistaken,  and  being  taken 
1p  be  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he  oeg^ 
every  body  present  to  take  particular  notice 
«f  what  be  sud ;  he  called  the  parliament  a 
scoundrel  sink  of  comiption ;  he  called  the 
opp^ntion  in  parliament  a  scoundrel  sink  of 
•ppotition ;  he  said,  that  there  was  a  junction 
between  those  two  scoundrel  parties,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  tne  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  coimtiy ;  he  began  to  speak 
about  the  hereditai^  nobility;  be  asked,  if 
that  skip-jack,  Jenkmson,  could  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  coun- 
try; and  I  think,  if  ny  memory  is  right,  that 
he  paid  the  same  bompliroent  to  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  did  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Do  not  speak 
iboiit  compliment— What  did  he  say  ?— -That 
there  was  a  junction  between  the  ministerial 
Y,  and  tha  opposition  in  the  House  of 


Loids. 


Lord  Chief  Jtietica  £^.— Do  you  Mean 
Ifast  he  mid  the  same  thiBg  of  the  Houee  of 
Lords  as  of  the  House  of  Commottsf^Yee; 
he  said  it  was  in  or^er  to  amuse,  or  abuse) 
(he  used  one  d  these  words,  I  am  not  sure 
n^hich  wind)  that  poor  man,  the  king. 

X^rd  Chief  Justkse  £yre.— What  was  in 
ordsrio  Bi»ase?--The  junction  between  the 
two  parties. 

lb.  LoK^.^^Waaanv  thing  farther  said  by 
liim?^I  do  not  recollect;  yes^  I  think  he  said 
likewise,  that  the  junction  of  the  opposition 
in  pailiament  with  the  aristocralic  patty  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  likewise  neant 
to  abuse  and  deceivie  the  people  of  this  eoun- 
tiy.  The  jiaotion  of  parties  in  the  Houee 
of  ConmoDS^  to  ahuae  the  people  of  thie 
ommtry. 

Did  heMeiitiottaaj  thing  ftrtber  fespeding 
the  king  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Dal  he  state  what  was  the  otject  of  his  ad- 
dress, or  of  his  measwes  f-^I  4o  not  recollect. 

How  wtta  thia  address  of  his  teceived } — 
With  appiauser«-with  great  apphmse. 

Was  any  song  sung  to  tiie  tune  of  God  save 
the  King  f^Thete  was. 

Do  ^  leooliect  Mr.  Horne  Took^s  saying 
any  49lm^resptcti&g  the  song  that  had  been 
aimg  to  mat  tuneful  cannot  recollect 

iiard  Chief  Justice  l^e.-^Was  it  the  song 
of  Ood  nwie  the  KiiM;  f-^No ;  a  song  to  the 
ttne  d"  God  save  the  King. 

Mr.  Hini^.— Do  you  rccolleet  Mn  Tooke's 

•  wp^b  or  radtiae,  any  lines  of  a  song  to 

abatMw^-MY^u  Save  leoailed  something  to 

loy  amsory' that  I  had  foi^ot^f  I  am  rights 


Mr.  liorne  Tooke  sung  that  song;^  or  he  sang 
an  additional  verse,  which  he  said  had  been 
forgot. 

w  hat  did  he  supply  ?— I.  do  not  leooUect 
the  words. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  song  P  jrou  said 
that  a  song,  intituled  the  Free  Constitution, 
was  delivered  to  the  members  before  dinner? 
—Yes,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was 
not  one  put  upon  each  plate ;  if  it  was  not 
that,  it  was  something  else;  Mr.  Home  Tooke 
sung  that  song. 

Do  you  recollect  the  first  line  of  the  song 
that  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  God  save  the 
King? — ^I  do  not 

Mr.  John  Grovef  cross-examined  by  Mr.  G^bs, 

Pray  what  are  you  ? — I  have  followed  the 
business  of  conveyancing  for  these  twenty- 
two,  or  twenty-three  years. 

Then  you  are  a  lawyer  ?— If  you  call  that  a 
lawyer. 

Is  conveyancing  the  only  branqb'  of  the 
profession  that  you  have  followed  f 

G  roots, — ^As  an  attorney  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs, — Are  you  an  attorney  ? — ^I  never 
brought  or  defended  an  action,  in  my  life,  as 
an  attorney. 

You  may  tell  me  whether  you  are  an  attor- 
ney or  not  ?-^I  am  not. 

Are  you  a  solicitor. 

Grades, — In  Chancery  ? 

Mr.  G«66f .-^No,  I  did  not  mean  in  Chan* 
eery^  you  have  been  long  enough  in  the  law  to 
know  tiie  meaning  of  the  word  solicitor;— 
are  you  asdiettor  of  any  sdrt? — ^Ycs. 

Where  ?-«>ithave  been  here. 

Why  then,  you  are  solicitor  at  the  Old  fiai- 
leyf— Yes. 

Could  not  you  have  said  so  at  once;  you 
understood  perfectly  well  what  I  meant?— 
lito. 

When  I  asked  if  you  were  a  eolidtor,  and 
you  asked  if  I  aaeant  in  Chancery,  I  told  yott 
I  did  not  mean  in  Chanceiy  ?-^I  thought  you 
meant  a  solicitor  in  Chancery. 

And  you  really  did  not  know  Uie  meaning 
ofmyquestkm? — I  did  not  know. 

You  had  not  the  least  idea  thai  I  neant  to 
ask,  if  you  had  been  an  Old  Bailey  solicilor  9 
It  did  not  occur  to  me. 

It  did  not  occur  to  you,  upon  my  askiar 
you  the  Question,  that  you  had  been  an  OA 
Bailey  soliciK»r?*- 1  dad  not  say  that;  but  I 
gave  yon  what  I  thought  an  immediate  sn* 
swer.  I  really  did  not  know  the  lam  as  sp* 
plied  to  ne  AS  a  solicitor. 

You  really  did  not  know  but  that  I  mcMt 
to  ask  you  whether  you  were  a  solidtar  in 
Chancery  f— What  was  the  first  time  that  you 
were  at  any  of  those  meetingsf — Oa  the  tdtb 
of  January. 

How  came  you  to  go  then  ^^I  wasseothy 
a  sentieman. 

By  whom  ? 

Grooei.— I  am  aeked^itty  lord,  by  frfaon;  tf 
it  is  proper  I  will  telL 
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Mr.  GiM«.---Ifit  be  improper  I  will  not  ask 
it 

Gr€fde$. — If  it  is  a  fair  question  I  will  an- 
swer it  direclly. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  jByre. — ^There  can  be  no 
imputation  upon  you  for  answering  the  ques- 
tion ;--•  if  you  decline  answering,  that  is  ano- 
ther thing ;  it  exposes  you  to  no  difficulties,  or 
peDalty,  or  any  thine  of  that  sort. — ^None;  it 
IS  only  a  point  of  delicacy.  I  am  read^  to 
gyrt  an  answer,  I  have  not  the  least  objec- 
tion  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Law.- —My  lord,  I  take  it  that  the  chan- 
nels for  information  must  be  protected. 

Mr.  Attorney 'GeneraL^'T)\e  court  of  ex- 
chequer never  would  permit  that  question  to 
be  asked. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Upon  a  general 
priDciple  I  do  not  know  whether  it  ought  to 
ue  answered. 

Grotet, — It  was  a  person  high  in  office  un- 
der his  majesty;  but  permit  me  to  add,  I 
was  not  desired  by  that  gentleman  to  conceal 
bis  name. 

Mr.  Gibhs. — ^Then  where  is  the  delicacy  of 
it? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre— He  has  said 
what  is  proper  and  material  for  ;^our  purpose : 
that  is,  that  he  went  there,  being  emplo)red 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information,  with 
a  view  to  the  disclosure  ofit. 

Mr.  Gibbs. — I  will  not  press  the  question 
farther  than  your  lordship  thinks  I  ought— - 
I  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  if  it 
is  thought  not  proper. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — I  do  not  think  it 
is  proper. 

Mr.  Gibbs. — ^Then  you  were  desired  by  a 
person,  high  in  office,  to  go  to  this  place ; — 
oow  arose  your  connexion  with  that  gentle- 
man ?^-My  connexion  with  that  gentleman 
has  been  for  these  ten^rears ;  that  is  so  far  as 
having  the  honour  of  being  personally  known 
to  him. 

What  sort  of  connexion  had  you  with  him  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyr«.— It  is  hardly  pro- 

Ef  that  the  history  of  a  connexion  of  that 
nd  should  be  disclosed  here. 
(?rOT«.— That  gentleman  would  not  em- 

teme  in  any  thing  dishonourable,  nor  would 
:ept  it. 

Mr.  Gibbs.'-l  dare  say  you  would  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyrc. — You  find  he  went 
on  purpose  to  give  information  of  what  passed ; 
that  is  the  only  fact  that  is  material  for 
the  prisoner ;  the  rest  is  private  intercourse, 
whicn  may  involve  in  it  tne  consideration  of 
a  thousand  other  things,  which  may  be  mate- 
rial to  the  government  of  the  country.  I  think 
it  not  proper  to  be  disclosed  here,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  cause. 

Gropcj.— I  have  had  the  honour  of  his  confi- 
dence ever  since  I  have  known  him. 

Mr.  G^b$, — ^Then  trusting  in  you,  he  sent 
you  to  the  Globe-tavern  on  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1794?— -Certainly. 

Then  you  never  were  at  any  of  those  meet- 
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ings  but  in  the  character  of  a  spy  ? — As  you 
call  it  so,  I  will  take  it  so. 

Mr.  Gi66s.— If  you  were  not  there  as  a  spy, 
take  any  title  you  choose  for  yourself,  and  I 
will  give  you  that. 
Mr.  Lam. — He  did  not  state  any  title. 
Mr.  Gibbs. — I  did  not  desire  you  to  take 
any  title  in  the  sense  that  gentleman  is  using 
the  term ;  you  object  to  the  term  spy,  as  1 
called  you,  and  I  bid  you  take  any  othernarae. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— There  should  be 
no  name  given  to  a  witness  on  his  examina- 
tion :  he  states  what  he  went  for,  and  in  mak- 
ing observations  on  the  evidence,  you  may 
give  it  any  appellation  you  please.    You  re- 
collect I  made  the  observation  before,  when 
Mr.  Erskine  did  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  GiWs.— I  really  did  not  feel  that  I  was 
going  at  all  out  of  the  way  in  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  a  witness,  in  calling  him  by  a  name 
which  suits  his  character,  though  he  does  not 
like  it. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. -^Go  on. 
Mr.  Gi66s.— You  went  then  (not  to  call  you 
a  spy)  to  these  meetings  in  the  character  of  a 
person  who  had  no  other  reason  for  going  there, 
than  that  of  picking  up  what  information 
you  could,  and  carrying  it  again  to  those  em- 
ployers, in  whose  confidence  you  were? — Cer- 
tainly.' 

Then  I  must  express  your  employment  by 
that  periphrasis.  You  said  there  was  a  great 
assembly  there  P — ^There  was. 

There  was  a  considerable  meeting  you  said, 
and  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parlia- 
ments were  talked  off 

Groves. — Which  meeting  do  you  speak 
of? 

Mr.  Gibbs.-^l  am  speaking  of  the  meeting 
to  which  you  first  went  —There  was  a  very 
large  meeting,  so  much  so  that  the  floor  broke 
down. 

You  have  been  giving  an  account  of  some 
conversation  that  passed  there ;  cannot  you 
recollect  who  the  persons  were  that  had  that 
conversation?— No,  I  do  not  know ;  there  was 
an  universal  conversation. 

You  going  there  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing evidence  against  individuals,  and  coming 
now  to  give  evidence  against  an  individual,  you 
thought  it  not  material  to  observe  who  the 
peopk  were  who  then  used  tliis  language — 
You,  a  gentleman  used  to  practise  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  meaning  to  give  evidence  after- 
wards against  those  persons,  did  not  think  it 
material  to  learn  by  whom  these  conversa- 
tions were  held  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JByr^.— Mr.  Gibbs,  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  your  questions 
ought  not  to  be  accompanied  with  those  sort 
of  comments :  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
observation  when  the  defence  is  made.  The 
business  of  a  cross-examination  is  to  ask  to  all 
sorts  of  acts,  to  probe  a  witness  as  closely  as 
you  can ;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  a  cross-ex- 
amination, to  introduce  tliat  kind  uf  periphra- 
sis as  you  have  just  done. 
3C 
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Mr.  Oibbi.—Send  to  Mr.  Erskifle,  he  is  in 
the  parlour. 

[Mr.  Erskine  immediately  came  into  court.] 

Mr.  Erskine.'-W iW  your  lordslii]}  giire  me 
leave  to  say,  it  is  tlje  universal  practice  of  the 
Court  of  KingVbench,  the  first  criminal  court 
in  this  country,  in  which  I  have  had  the  ho- 
nour to  practise  for  seventeen  years — ^Wc  are 
certainly  permitted  to  go  as  far  as  this.  I 
agree  vith  your  lordship  in  what  you  just  now 
said  fand  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  whether 
I  did  or  no,  because  your  lordship  must  give 
the  rule)  but  what  I  take  my  learned  friend  to 
Jiave  said  to  the  witness,  is  this :  you,  sir,  not 
incaning  it  as  an  insult  to  the  witness,  but  you, 
sir,  as  a  practiser  at  the  Old  Bailey,  roust 
know  the  necessity,  if  you  go  to  any  place  to 
get  evidence,  of  having  proper  materials  for 
that  evidence ;  how  do  you  account  for  not 
having  done  that?  In  a  cross-examination, 
counsel  are  not  called  upon  to  be  so  exact  as  in 
an  original  examination — ^You  are  permitted 
to  lead  a  witness. 

Mr.  Gibbs.—l  desired  Mr.  Erskine  to  be 
sent  for  into  court,  as  I  wished  to  have  the 
testimony  of  a  gentleman  who  has  practised 
in  that  court  more  than  any  man  now  present, 
that  I  was  not  departing  from  the  jmictice 
which  has  obtained  there-My  end  is  now 
Answered  in  desiring  Mr.  Erskine  to  come 
into  court. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  can  appeal  to  one  of  the 
learned  judges  now  upon  the  bench.  I  re- 
memlier  that  when  Mr.  Garrow  first  came  to 
the  situation,  which  undoubtedly  he  fills  with 
A  great  deal  of  ability,  I  objected  td  a  question 
he  put  on  a  cross-examination,  and  when  it 
turned  out  that  it  was  upon  cross- examinalion, 
the  laugh  was  turned  against  me,  and  I  had 
liothing  to  say. 

^  Mr.  Justice  Buller, — Undoubtedly  the  prac- 
tice has  increased  much  within  my  memory : 
what  Mr.  Erskine  alludesi^to  now  has  been 
universally  the  practice;  that  when  you  are 
upon  a  cross-examination,  you  are  permitted 
to  lead  a  witness  more  than  you  can  on  an  ori- 
ginal examination  ;  but  be  so  ^ood  as  recol- 
lect the  mode  in  which  the  lord  chief  justice 
put  it  yesterday',  and  I  do  not  think  inGtnldhall, 
or  any  where  else,  jnou  ever  departed  from  that. 
You  may  lead  a  witness  upon  a  cross-exami- 
Dation  to  bring  him  directly  to  the  point  a^  to 
the  answer ;  but  not  to  go  the  length  as  was 
attempted  yesterday,  of  putting  the  very  words 
into  a  witness's  mouth,  which  ne  was  to  echo 
hack  again.* 

Mr.  jBr*/:inc.— Having  done  that  yesterday, 
I  immediately  bowed  to  the  admonition  I 
received  from  my  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEvrc— I  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  if  it  should  be  supposed  that  I 
mean  to  make  an  observation  that  seemed  to 
press  personally  upon  either  of  the  learned 

•  See  the  cross-examination  of  Geoije 
Widdison,  ante,  p.  G59. 
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counsel  who  are  now  for  the  defendant,  and 
particularly  on  the  gentleman  who  is  now 
cross-examining  this  witness,  and  more  parti- 
cularly if  it  were  supposed  I  was  capable  of 
doing  that  in  the -absence  of  the  other  coun^ 
sel ;  I  hope  that  will  never  be  imaE^Ded  of  me. 

With  reganl  to  the  point,  I  think  it  is  so 
dear  that  the  questions  that  are  put  are  not  lo 
be  loaded  with  all  the  observations  that  arise 
upon  all  the  previous  parts  of  the  'case,  tbej 
tend  so  to  distract  the  attention  of  eveiy  body, 
they  load  us  in  point  of  time  so  much,  and 
that  that  is  not  the  time  for  observation  upon 
the  character  and  situation  of  a  witness  is  s6 
apparent,  that  as  a  rule  of  evidence  it  ought 
never  to  be  departed  from ;  but  it  is  certainly 
true  that  it  do&s  slide  into  examinations,  and 
that  it  is  very  often  not  taken  notice  of,  and  it 
saves  more  lime  frequently  to  let  it  pass  than 
to  take  notice  of  it ;  but  there  is  a  mie  lo 
which  all  those  sort  of  things,  if  once  an  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  Court,  ought  to  be  brought, 
and  my  judgment  is,  that  after  you  have  got 
the  particular  facts  upon  which  that  sort  of 
observation  is  founded,  the  examination  ought 
to  orocecd  to  the  other  facts  upon  the  case, 
ana  the  observations  upon  those  former  facts 
ought  to  make  part  of  the  defence. 

Mr.  G\hh%. — ^My  reason  for  sending  fer  Mr. 
Erskine  was  because  I  knew  it  had  been  the 
practice,  and  I  think  I  have  observed  it  in 
the  course  of  this  cause  on  the  other  side. 
What  Mr.  Justice  Buller  has  sud,  that  it  is  a 
practice  that  has  gone  on  to  a  greater  lei^th 
than  it  ought,  I  hope,  will  be  an  excuse  fer 
me,  because  I  am  more  inexperienced  in  the 
profession  than  Mr.  Erskine  or  Mr.  Garrow. 
If  that  mode  of  examinatidn  prevails  on  one 
side,  especially  a^inst  a  defendant 

Lord  Chief  Justice  1^. — I  will  never  sofler 
ft  to  |>revail  on  dither  skk ;  but  as  fer  as  I 
would  indulge  it,  it  should  be  on  the  pait  oft 
defendant. 

Mr.  Gibbz. — ^Your  hardship  does  not  suppose, 
I  trust,  than  I  sent  for  Mr.  Erskine  witti  any 
other  view  than  I  have  mentioned,  I  cofifess 
I  feel  myself  sensibly  mortified. 

Lord  Chief  justice  Eyrt.-^  am  eztremdy 
sorry  for  it,  I  never  wished  to  mortify  you. 

Mr.  Gi6ftf— I  think  you  told  me  that  you 
were  a  eentleman  who  practised  at  the  OM 
Bailey,  oo  you  now  practise  here,  or  have  you 
left  off  that  practice  ?— I  have  not  left  it  off. 

You  now  practise  at  the  Old  &ileyf— I 
have  not  for  some  time. 

How  happens  that  ?--Not  this  six  months. 

Your  reason  fer  not  liaving  practised  is, 
that  no  business  has  been  brouglit  to  you,  I 
presume  ^ — Certainly,  you  are  nght  there. 

Did  yon  or  not  think  it  necessary,  at  thfe 
meeting,  to  attend  to  the  parUcnlar  persons 
from  whom  the  conversation  that  you  are 
now  stating,  proceeded  ? — ^At  that  thniB  I  wms 
a  total  stranger  almost  to  every  one  in  the 
room. 

You  did  not  endeavour  to  distinguish  what 
was  said  by  one  man  from  what  was  said  hf 
another?— I  did  not  in  conversation. 
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You  say  the  knnage  was  universal  fuf« 
fnu»  and  annual  paniaments  ?— Yes. 

Can  you  tell  ine  who  used  that  language  ? 
-^I  cannot,  it  was  the  general  language. 

Who  used  it  you  cannot  tell  ? — No  I  cannot 

IIow  many  people  might  there  be  there  P — 
as  many  as  the  room  could  contain,  and  it 
was  a  larse  room ;  I  should  suppose  if  I  said 
fourhunyed  people,  I  should  speak  within 
bounds. 

You  cannot  recollect  any  one  particular  per- 
son who  held  this  language  you  have  been 
spring  of.' — I  cannot:  we  were  in  two 
rooms  there  ;  the  first  room  we  were  in 
broke  down,  which  occasioned  us  to  go  up 
Stairs. 

You  were  afterwards  at  Chalk-farm,  I 
think  you  say  \ — I  was. 

There  you  went  under  the  same  employ- 
ment, and  for  the  same  person  ? — Exactly  so. 

You  seem  tfO  have  fixed  yourself  a  good*deal 
Qi^on  Mr.  Tbelwall  f^No,  Mr.  Thelwall  fixed 
himself  Ulio^  me, 

It  was  involuntary  then?— Quite  so,  for 
$t  that  time  I  hardly  knew  Mr.  Thelwall. 

You  wogld  rather  have  declined  it? — No,  I 
did  not  say  that;  that  is  going  too  far;  he 
and  I  were  standing  at  the  door,  in  Store* 
street,  tpgether,  whea  there  were  not  above 
ten  or  a  do^n  people  there,  and  then  the 
paper  being  stuck  up,  that  the  meeting  would 
De  held  at  Chalk  Farm,  he  said^  <'  come 
along." 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  bad  conversed 
with  him? — I  had  conversed  with  him  se. 
vera!  times. 

Did  he  know  who  you  were? — I  do  not 
iKlieve  be  did. 

He  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  you  ? — 
He  bad  none  of  me,  nor  I  of  him. 

Had  vou  any  introduction  to  him  ? — None. 

You  bad  qo  previous  knowledge  of  him,  nor 
he  of  you,  no  introduction  to  him,  no  common 
friend  who  toldeacli  that  be.  might  trust  the 
other  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  ever  such 
ft  conversation  passed  between  me  and  any 
mao  in  the  world. 

But  all  this  that  he  said  to  you  was  volun- 
tary?— What  passed  between  him  and  me 
was  ingoing  to  Chalk-farm,  which  was  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  spoke  to  him ;  it 
was  voluntary. 

I  think  you  say  that  at  Chalk-farm  there 
was  a  clamour  that  spies  were  there  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

And  Mr.  Thelwall  was  for  admitting  them 
all?— He  was,  and  desired  them  to  hear; 
ukI,  I  believe,  I  may  add  something  further, 
now  you  liaye  brought  it  t^. my  recollection  : 
heBai(J,it  would  giv^  the  minister  the  power  of 
judging  of  tbe^r  proceedings  and  their  num- 
bers. 

You  said  so  before.    I  believe  you  yourself 

made  this  cry  against  spien,  did  not  you?  you 

yourself  said  you  thought  there  were  spies 

.  «non«  them?— O  yes  I    I  did  say  that,  and 

^qgftt  myfidf  very  justifiab]^  14  so  doing. 


Yes,  yesj  that  was  a  scheme  you  bad  learned 
in  your  practice  certainly;  you  were  the  person 
tlien  who  suggested  that  there  were  spies 
from  the  Treasury  there? — ^No,  I  was  not; 
there  was  a  person  present^  I  was  asked  if 
I  knew  him ;  I  said,  yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  say  you  knew  him  to  be  a  spy  ? — 
I  was  asked  who  he  was,  and  what  he  was,  and 
I  said,  I  did  think  he  was  a  person  employed 
by  eovernmen^. 

Who  was  h0  ? — His  name  was  Walsh, 

And  you  se/sing  Mr.  Walsh  there,  said,  you 
thought  he  was  a  person  employed  by  govern- 
ment?— I  was  applied  to  bv  several  to  know 
whether  it  was  not  Mr.  Walsh ;  I  said,  it  was, 
and  that  I  believed  he  had  some  emplo^'ment 
about  government;  and  I  believed  Mr. 
Walsh  did  not  wish  to  conceal  it,  for  upon 
his  buttons  there  was,  I  believe,  the  King 
and  Constitution,  so  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
conc^  it. 

Because  Mr.  Walsh  came  there  with  King 
and  Constitution  upon  his  buttons,  you  chose 
to  say  that  you  thought  he  was  a  spy,  was 
that  so  ?— That  was  not  the  reason,  because 
be  had  the  King  and  Constitution  upon  his 
buttons,  for  that  might  have  been  put  on. 

Well,  seeing  him  there  with  King  and  Con- 
stitution on  his  buttons,  you  chose  to  say 
that  you  thought  he  was  a  spy  from  the 
I'reasury  ? — ^No. 

Then  do  tell  me  how  the  fact  is?— The  fact 
is,  I  was  applied  to  by  two  or  three  to  know 
if  I  knew  Mr.  Walsli,  I  said  yes,  and  he  was 
pointed  out  to  roe ;  I  said  that  is  Mr.  Walsh, 
certainly;  somebody  made  answer,  who  I 
cannot  say,  he  is  just  come  from  Ireland, 
where  he  has  been  upon  some  government^ 
business ;  I  was  asked  if  I  knew  any  thing  of 
his  being  employed  by  government,  I  said 
immediatelyi  I  do  believe  he  is. 

Did  not  you  say  you  believed  he  was  a  spy? 
—I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say,  that  you 
believed  he  was  a  spy  ?— By  my  saying  that  I 
believed  he  was  employed  by  government,  I 
meant  to  say,  that  he  was  a  spy. 

Tbe^i  you  do  consider  that  the  term  spy,  is 
to  be  applied  to  those  employed  by  govern- 
ment?—If  you  take  it  by  implication  that  a^, 
man  employed  by  government  is  a  spy,  it  is  so. 

No;  It  is  your  own  interpretation  of  the 
words  ?— Then  you  have  it  that  way,  I  confess 
it  so  far. 

Then  you  did  say  you  thought  he  was  a 
spy?-^Yes,  so  far  as  giving  information. 

It  was  after  that,  that  Mr.  Thelwall  said  he 
was  for  admitting  all  spies?— Certainly,  Mr. 
Thelwall  did  say  so. 

This  was  a  very  large  meeting,  was  not  it  ? 
— ^It  was  large. 

Had  you  no  apprehension  for  your  friend, 
Mr.  Walsh,  saying,you  thought  he  was  a  spy, 
at  such  a  meeting? — He  is  no  friend  of  mine. 

He  was  not  a  man,  I  suppose,  whom  you 
wished  to  have  torn  to  pieces  ?-— No,  nor  an^r 
man  in  the  world. 
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Were  not  you  a  little  apprehensive  of  hold- 
ing him  out  as  a  spy,  a  man  you  knew  nothing 
of  1 — No ;  I  was  for  admitting  all  spies  too, 
and  to  let  them  remain  there  unmolested. 

But  though  you  might  be  for  letting  spies, 
that  were  there,  continue,  1  want  to  know  why 
ou  pointed  out  a  particular  man  as  a  spy  ?— 

dicf  not  point  out  a  particular  man,  I  was 
applied  to  if  I  knew  him,  and  I  was  taken  to 
one  end  of  the  garden  to  look  at  him,  and  I 
said  that  is  Mr.  Walsh,  certainly. 

Did  not  you  say  you  believed  he  was  em- 
ployed by  government  ? — I  did. 

Employed  by  government  to  be  there  ? — I 
did  not  say  that. 

But  was  not  that  your  meaning?— I  did 
mean  that. 

Then  why  are  you  fencing  with  me? — I 
am  not  fencmg. 

You  represented  him  to  be  a  man  sent  there 
by  government,  in  the  same  way  as  yourself  ? 

What  induced  you  to  point  out  this  man  ? 
—1  was  desired  to  point  him  out. 

Did  you  believe  him  tojbe  so  ? — I  did. 

I  want  to  know  whether  you,  going  there, 
as  what  you  call  yourself;  a  spy,  how  you 
came  to  point  out  to  the  people,  that  were 
there,  another  person  whom  you  also  believed 
to  be  a  spy  ?-- -There  was  good  reason  for  that, 
because,  if  I  had  not  said  he  was  sent  there 
as  a  spy,  I  should  have  been  suspected  myself: 
the  fact  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  and  if 
Mr.  Walsh  was  here  he  would  not  deny  it. 

With  I^ing  and  Constitution  upon  his 
buttons?— I  think  there  was  at  that  time. 

What  number  of  people  do  you  think  were 
there  at  this  time  ? — I  should  think  between 
two  and  three  thousand ;  there  was  a  vast 
number^  I  believe,  that  were  there  out  of 
curiosity,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
there  were  not  above  eight  or  nine  hundreaof 
the  London  Correspondmg  Society  tliere. 

You  say,  that  sitting  down  to  eat  some 
bread  and  cheese,  there  was  something  that 
you  called  little  instruments  taken  out,  and  it 
turned  out  that  these  were  French  knives  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  shape  of  French  knives,  made  in 
this  country  I  presume,  as  many  of  them  are. 

I  know  they  are  very  common  ^ings  P — 
As  common  as  any  thin^  certainly,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  great  many  people  use  them  for  safety 
to  their  bands. 

You  went  to  Mr.  Green's  in  Orange- street, 
you  say?— Yes. 

He  told  you  he  had  sold  two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  these,  but  told  you  to  speak  very  low  as 
the  parlour-door  was  open,  and  his  wife  was 
a  damned  Aristocrat  ?— He  certainly  used 
those  words. 

You  are  positive  to  those  particular  words, 
that  he  said  his  wife  was  a  damned  Aris- 
tocrat?—I  am,  and  we  both  of  us  laughed. 

What  did  you  laugh  at  ?-^At  the  Istdy's 
lieing  an  Aristocrat. 

I  think  you  told  me  you  were  at  the  dinner 
on  the  2d  of  May,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor? 
— Yos. 


How  many  peaple  might  there  be  there?— 
I  should  think  there  must  be  five  hundred  in 
all. 

You  went  there  in  the  same  character,  I 
suppose  ? — Assuredly. 

You  say  there  was  some  piece  of  news 
brought— a  newspaper  brought  in  ?—• -Ido  not 
know  whether  a  newspaper  was  brought  in, 
but  there  were  accounts  brought  in  |}iat  some 
of  the  Allied  Powers  had  received  a  very 
great  check. 

You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
newspaper  brought  in? — I  do  not;  I  must 
add  this,  that  I  was  very  much  surprised 
indeed  when  I  went  into  the  CoDstitutional 
Society— I  there  saw  a  number  of  most 
respectable  gentlemen. 

Then  at  this  meeting  that  you  are  speaking 
of,  there  were  a  num^r  of  very  respectable 
gentlemen  ? — ^Indeed  there  were. 

How  did  you  get  there  ? — I  have  toW  you 
by  a  ticket  Mr.  Hardy  brought  to  me;  I 
offered  to  pay  for  it,  he  said  they  were  not  to 
be  paid  for. 

What  number  did  this  meeting  consist  of? 
— ^I  dare  say  near  five  hundred ;  I  think  three 
hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  sat  down  to 
dinner. 

You  are  not  sure,  I  thinicyou  say^  who  was 
in  the  chair  ? — I  am  not,  but  if  I  may  pre. 
sume  to  think  upon  the  subject,  it  was  Mr. 
Wharton. 

You  must  not  presume  to  think  ? — Then  I 
am  not  certain,  and  I  will  give  you  the  reason; 
we  went  into  the  room,  and  there  was  a  little 
bustle,  and  who  was  put  into  the  chair  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  consider  Mr.  Wharton  to 
be  in  the  chair;  but  whether  it  was  him  or 
Mr.  Home  Tooke,  I  cannot  tell. 

Whichever  it  was,  I  suppose  he  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table?— There  was  a  row  all 
along,  and  they  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Then  I  think  you  say  Mr.  Tooke  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  reflected  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  ? — ^Yes. 

.  You  say  he  called  the  House  of  Commons  a 
sink  of  corruption  ? — He  called  the  House  pf 
Commons  a  scoundrel  sink  of  corruption. 

He  spoke  of  there  being  a  junction  between 
the  two  parties  ? — ^He  called  them  a  scoundrel 
opposition. 

I  do  hot  want  you  to  repeat  any  oflensive 
expressions  that  he  used  against  individuals, 
but  I  think  in  speaking  against  the  hereditary 
nobility,  he  spoke  generally  of  a  particuw 
person? — He  did,  and  he  spoke  of  more  than 
one. 

I  believe  he  spoke  highly  of  the  hereditary 
nobility  of  the  country  ? — ^He  did. 

He  spoke  highly  of  the  hereditary  nobility 
of  the  country  as  contrardistinguished  fiom 
adventurers? — Most  assuredly,  he  paid  the 
hereditary  nobility  of  the  country  every  com- 
pliment that'a  man  could  pey^. 

I  believe  he  observed,  likewise,  that  this 
hereditary  nobility,  of  whom  be  spoke  so 
high,  had  loBt  their  influeoce  in  tbe  stale^  1>J 
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the  inlroduclion  of  adventurers?—!  do  not 
know  that  the  word  adventurers  was  made 
use  of. 

By  the  introduction  of  those  then  who  were 
not  the  hereditary  nobility  ?  —  The  new 
nobility. 

He  had  before  been  declaiming  against  the 
House  of  Commons,  certainly,  using  an  im- 
proper eipression,  however,  c^ling  them  a 
sink  of  corruption? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  not  say,  likewise,  that  those  new 
nobility  were  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  by  means  of  those  people  whose  conduct 
he  was  finding  fault  with  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?— 1  think  his  sense  was  the  same ; 
I  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  his  sense  was 
the  same. 

Did  he  not  also  speak  highly  of  the  office 
of  the  King  in  the  Constitution  ?— I  am  very 
clear  he  did,  because  he  said,  that  the  new- 
made  peers,  or  those  lately  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  either  had  combined,  or 
were  combining  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
that  poor  man,  the  king. 

Did  he  not  mention  it  as  matter  of  com- 
plaint, that  the  king  had  lost  his  due  weight 
in  the  constitution,  by  means  of  this  corrup- 
tion that  he  had  been  complaining  of  before  ? 
—I  understood  him  completely  so ;  I  do  not 
know  one  word  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke  said 
disrespectful  to  his  majesty. 

Did  he  hold  out  any  thing  as  matter  of 
complaint  in  the  now  existing  constitution, 
except  that  there  was  a  sort  of  people  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  whom  he 
disapproved  of;  and  by  their  means  likewise 
asort  of  persons  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Peers,  whom  he  disapproved  of;  and  that 
they,  acting  together,  restrained  the  due  power 
of  the  crown  ? — I  believe  that  was  the  object 
of  all  his  conversation. 

Mr.  John  G  uracil  called  again. 

Where  did  you  find  that  paper?— In  Mr. 
Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 
**  Tttwc,  Vicar  of  Bray, 

"I. 

"  Why  should  we  vainly  waste  our  prime, 
"  Repeating  our  oppressions  ? 

*•'  Come  rouse  to  arms,  'tis  now  the  time 
*•  To  punish  past  transgressions. 

"  Tis  said  that  Kings  can  do  no  wrong; 
"  Their  murd'rous  deeds  deny  it ; 

**  And  since  from  us  their  pow'r  has  sprung, 
*'  We  have  the  right  to  try  it. 

"  Chorus,  Come  rouse  to  arms,  &c. 

"II. 

^  The  starving  wretch,  who  steals  for  bread, 
**^  But  seldom  meets  compassion, 

^  And  shall  a  crown  preserve  the  head 
'  Of  him  who  robs  a  nation  ? 

'^  Such  partial  laws  we  all  despise; 
^  Sec  Gallia's  bright  example ; . 

**^  'Che  glorioiis  sight  before  our  eyes, 
^  We'll  on  every  tyrant  trample, 

"  Come  rousei  &c.  &c. 


"  III. 

«  Proud  bishops  next  we  will  translate 
^  Among  priest-crafted  martyrs : 

«  The  guillotine  on  Peers  shall  wait, 
"  And  Knights  we'll  hang  in  garters  ! 

**  These  Despots  long  nave  trod  us  dov^^ 
"  And  Judges  are  their  engines  ;^ 

"  These  wretched  minions  of  a  crown 
**  Demand  a  people's  vengeance. 

«  Come  rouse,  &c.  &c, 

« IV. 

"  Our  Juries  are  a  venal  pftck, 
"  See  Justice  topsy-turvy ; 

"  On  Freedom's  cause  they've  turned  a  back, 
«  Of  Englishmen  unworthy: 

"  The  glorious  work  but  once  begun, 
«  We'll  cleanse  the  Augean  stable : 

"  A  moment  lost,  and  we're  undone, 
"  Come,  strike  while  we  are  able. 

"  Come  rouse,  &c.  &c. 

«V. 

"  The  golden  age  will  then  revive ; 
*'  Each  man  shalfbe  a  brother ; 

"  In  peace  and  harmony  we'll  live, 
"  And  share  the  world  together. 

«  In  virtue  train'd,  enlighten'd  youth 
«  Will  love  each  fellow  creature ; 

^<  And  future  ages  read  this  truth, 
"  That  man  is  gwd  by  nature." 

Come  rouse,  &c.  &cJ* 

Mr.  Ersfcinc— If  the  jury  will  look  at  the 
back  of  it,  they  will  see  this  sons  was  sent  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Hardy  by  somebcdy  or  other. 

John    Thcmum    sworn.— Examined    by   Mr. 
Attorney  General, 

Did  you  find  any  thing  in  the  possession  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Hillier  ?--I  did. 
When  ?— On  Monday  the  19th  of  May. 
Produce  it. 

[The  witness  produced  a  pike,  with  a  blade 
two  feet  two  inches  long.] 

JViUiam  Carnage  called  in  again.— Examined 
by  Mr.  Attorney  utMral. 

You  told  us  yesterday  that  you  were  at 

Edinburgh  when  the  Scotch  convention  sat 

and  was  dispersed  ?— Yes. 

I      You  knew  Maurice  Marwot,  did  not  yoo  r 

^  —Yes,  I  saw  him  in  the  Tolbooth,  in  Edia 

burgh.  . 

Did  you  ever  see  any  knife  in  his  hand  ?— 1 
saw  one  laid  upon  the  table,  which  Marg^irol 
said  was  his. 

Describe  that  knife.— It  appeared  to  be  a 
knife  that  opened  with  a  spring  between  the 
haft  and  the  blade :  the  knife  and  blade  alto^ 
gether  was  nine  or  ten  inches  long. 

Was  it  easy  or  difficult  to  shut  when  it  Was 
once  opened  ?— It  was  very  hard  to  shut;  I 
could  not  shut  it  myself. 

William    Carnage    cross-examined    by   Mn 
Enkine. 

Are  you  a  Sheffield  man  ?— Yes. 
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Had  you  ever  seen  any  knife  of  this  de- 
scripCioo  ? — ^No. 

Had  any  body  else  a  kmfe  of  lhi»  sort  P — 
No.      . 

Was  any  thing  said  about  it  at  this  time  ? — 

N4). 

Was  it  coDceifled  ?— No,  it  was  laid  for 
him  to  get  his  dinner  with. 

Then  Margarot  did  not  make  any  secret  of 
this  knife?— No. 

How  many  people  w^re  present  in  all? — 
There  might  be  about  six  or  seven. 

Did  it  strike  you  at  the  time  that  there  was 
any  thing  wrong  in  it  ? — No,  I  did  not  appre- 
hend any  thing  of  danger  in  the  knife  when  I 
saw  it,  only  it  was  a  curious  knife,  and  he 
showed  it  to  me  upon  the  table. 

Publicly?— Yes. 

Are  you  a  cutler  ?— No^  an  ink- stand 
maker. 

Was  this  at  the  time  the  Convention  was 
.  holding  at  Edinburgh ?— No,  afterwards;  he 
was  then  in  the  Tolbooth. 

And  he  ate  his  dinner  with  it  ? — ^Yes. 

George  I^nam    sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
Bower, 

Were  vou  at  any  time  a  member  of  the 
Ix>ndon  Corretponding  Society  .^--^Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  become  a  member  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  P— In  Oc- 
tober, 1792. 

^bere  did'jwu.first  see  any  division  of  the 
LolMlon  CcrrrespoDding  Society  P--^ At  the  sign 
of  the  Mansion*  house,  opposite  to  the  Man* 
sion- house. 

Whfch  of  the  divisions  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society  met  at  that  house?— The 
#vj8i6a  No.  ift. 

Wh^n  you  went  first  into  the  room,  did  you 
receive  any  paper  of  any  kind  P— Yes. 

What  was  the  paper  you  received  upon 

£)in|  into  the  room  ?»*It  was  the  Rules  of  the 
onoon  Corresponding  Society,  and  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society's  Address. 

Address,  of  what  date  ?  Is  it  an  ^dress  to 
the  members,  or  to  the  nation,  or  what  ? — It 
was  the  Society's  Resolutions,  and  Address  to 
the  public  at  large. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.--What  date  has 
that  address?— I  do  not  immediately  recol- 
Met;  but  if  one  was  handed  to  me,  I  could 
rftcognise  it ;  but  I  think  it  is  in  March, 
17M. 

Is  this  one  of  the  papers  ?-^It  is  a  larger 
pamphlet  than  that. 

Upon  receiving  that  paper,  did  you  give  any 
intimation  of  any  kind  to  the  master  of  the 
house  ?— Yes  i  I  tol(f  him  I  believed  it  was  a 
aodttj 

In  fact  you  intimated,  that  there  would  be 
danger  there ;  then  in  consequence  of  some 
mtimatton,  no  matter  what,  tnat  you  (^ve  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  was  that  division  of 
t)|9  society  a^oumed  to  any  other  place  ?*— It 
was  adjourned  the  next  evening  to  tne  Crown, 
in  Newgate- street. 
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Did  you  attend  at  that  meeting  ?-*!  did. 

Was  it  there  that  you  were  accepted  a 
member  ? — It  was. 

Did  you  become  a  member  of  that  division 
that  night?—!  did. 

Was  the  prisoner.  Hardy,  a  member  of  the 
same  division  of  the  London  CorrespoodiDg 
Society  that  you  were  admitted  a  member  off 
—No,  he  was  not ;  he  did  not  belong  to  that 
division,  but  he  belonged  to  the  society. 

Were  you  present  at  any  time  afterwards 
at  any  other  ai vision  P—I  was. 

Where  was  that,  and  what  was  the  number 
of  the  division  ?— I  beg  leave  to  look  at  my 
minutes  that  I  made  from  time  to  time. 

Did  you  make  these  minutes  at  the  times 
to  which  they  respectively  refer  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Then  you  may  refresh  your  memory  by 
them.  What  was  the  next  meeting  at  which 
you  were  present? — ^The  next  meeting  I  at- 
tended  was  at  the  sign  of  tlte  Unicom,  in 
Co  vent- garden  on  the  29  th  of  October. 

How  many  persons  might  be  present  at 
that  meeting?— I  cannot  exactly,  say;  but 
there  was  a  very  lar^e  company ;  the  room 
was  full;  there  might  be  about  seventy  or 


eighty  people. 


as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  one  of  them  ? 

.-Yes.  

In  what  diaiacter  did  tile,  prisoner  appear 
there  ? — As  secretary,  I  undeirstDod. 

Who  were  the  delegates -at  that  meeting?— 
Being  a  young  member  at  that  time,  I  bad 
not  made -myself  informed 'of  the  names  of 
the  delegates  nor  thenumber  of  the  divbraaSi 
Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.— Was  this  a 
eommitee  of  delegates?— This  was  a  meeting 
of  the  division.  No.  %. 

Mr.  Bow€r.— Did  Mr.  Hardv,  while  yoo 
were  there,  take  any  part  and  what  ?  were 
any  reports  made  by  any  body  ?— There  was 
brought  forward  at  that  time  Tom  Paine's 
Address  to  the  French  People,  and  it  was 
voted  to  be  published  and  delivered  to  all  the 
divisions. 

Was  any  thing  more  said  or  done  at  that 
meeting  ?— rYes. 
By  whom  ?— I  don't  know  that. 
What  was  done  next  ?— Tom  Paine'js  Letter 
to  the  People  of  France,  already  published,  to 
be  delivered  out,  and  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Man  to  be  continued  weekly. 

Are  these  minutes  of  resolutions  that  were 
passed  that  night  ?— Yes ;  the  delegates  had 
received  letters  from  the  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  Societies,  approving  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society's  Address  to  the 
French  'Convention— Reported  that  two  thou- 
sand and  upwards  had  signed  it  at  Nor- 
wich—The Cfown  and  Anchor  approve  of  it, 
but  would  send  one  of  their  own ;  thinkii^ 
the  more  addresses  that  were  sent  to  the  Con- 
vention the  better. 

Who  were  present  beskles  the  prisoner  ?-- 
A  creat  many. 

Who  eommunicaled  the  letter  fiom  the 
Manchester  society  ?«-Tfae  mode  of  conducting 
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the  divisions  is  thus:  the  delegate  of  the 
division  attends  the  hunnese  that  has  been 
transacted  at  the  committee  of  deleeates,  and 
he  makes  a  report  of  what  letters  and  what  re- 
solutions were  brought  forward  and  agreed  to. 

That  was  the  mode  of  doing  the  business? 
—Yes. 

Was  there  any  thing  more  passed  at  that 
meeting  ?7-That  seems  to  be  all  that  I  have 
made  any  memorandum  of. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  more,  or  do  yon 
notf — That  is  all  I  recollect  at  that  meeting. 

Who  made  that  report  that  you  have  been 
speaking  of  at  the  last  meeting  f — I  cannot 
charge  my  recollection  who  rt  was,  and  there- 
fore I  would  not  speak.  The  next  meeting 
was  of  the  division.  No.  12,  at  the  Crown,  in 
Newgate-street,  on  the  31st  of  October. 

Who  was  present  at  that  meeting  ?— -Mr. 
Hardy  was  not  present. 

What  was  done  at  that  meeting  ? — At  that 
meeting  the  address  to  the  French  Convention 
was  reported  by  the  delegate  that  was  brought 
forward  on  the  «Tth  oT  September  at  the 
Unicom. 

Did  any  tiling  more  pass  there? — ^I  have 
made  a  remark  of  nothing  more  than  that;  j 
fancy  there  was  nothing  of  any  consequence. 
The  next  meeting  was  at  the  Rainbow,  in 
Fleet-street,  on  the  2nd  of  November. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.. — What  division 
was  that  ? — I  have  not  got  the  number  of  the 
division,  and  I  do  not  immediately  recollect  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — It  was  not  your 
own  division.  No.  12  ? — ^No,  number  12  was 
the  division  I  entered  into;  it  was  not  that, 
but  another  division ;  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection it  was  No.  1 1. 

Mr.  Boiiper.— Did  any  thing  material  pass 
at  that  meeting?— The delegaie  reported,  that 
the  company  at  Stockport  had  wrote  to  Shef- 
field of  their  approbation  of  the  different 
meetings.  The  editor  of  the  Sheffield  paper 
wrote  to  the  delegates,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  send  London  delegates  down 
to  teach  the  farmers  politics.  A  letter  from  a 
meeting  just  formed  at  Nottingham,  addressed 
to  the  delegates — I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
letter  was  not  read.  The  next  report  was, 
that  there  were  six  honorary  members  ad- 
Hiitted  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

Admitted  to  the  Constitutional  Society,  do 
you  mean? — Yes;  that  is  the  whole  of  that 
meeting.  The  next,  division.  No.  IS,  at  the 
Crown,  Newgate-street,  November  the  14th. 

Mr.  Bmcer.^l  will  prove  by  the  paper  in 
my  hand,  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  the  delegate  of 
division,  No.  2;  because  your  lordships  will 
have  a  good  deal  of  evidence  of  what  passed 
in  the  division  of  which  he  was  a  dele^te. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^You  said  you 
did  not  know  who  was  the  delegate  ? — I  will 
not  take  upon  myself  to  be  certain,  but  believe 
I  should  be  right  if  I  said  that  Mr.  Hardy  was 
delegate  at  ^at  time,  for  that  division. 
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[Mr.  I/iuzun  called  again.] 

Mr.  Bamer, — ^Did  you  find  that  paper  fshow^ 
ing  it  to  the  witness]  among  Mr.  Hardy't 
papers  ?-- >I  found  it  in  Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

Alexander  Grant. — I  believe  that  ifi  Mr> 
Haidy's  hand-writing. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  London  Corresponding  Society,  at  the  UAi«- 
com,  Covent-Gardien,  Monday,  October 
1, 179S. 

"  Resolved,  That  Thomas  Hardy,  division 
No.  S.  be  appointed  our  delegate  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  several  divisions,  and  to 
continue  in  office  for  three  months. 
(Signed)     **  ALEXANoca  Lowrie,  ctiairman.^ 

Indorsed,  "  Division  No.  2,  delegate, 
Thomas  Hardy. 

'^  Number  of  members,  i^C' 

Mr,  Bower,  to  I^nam. — ^Whether  the  per- 
son who  made  the  report  at  that  meeting,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  at  the  Unicom,  was  th6 
delegate? — Surely  so. 

Mr.  Bower, — ^Nowgo  on  from  where  yon 
left  off. 

Xynam.— The  next  meeting  was  at  the 
Crown,  in  Newgate-street,  on  the  14th  of 
November. 

What  passed  at  that  meeting? — ^Nothing 
material  I  tanrr-  I  have  no  minute  of  any 
thing. 

Pass  on  to  the  next— I  return  back  again 
here  to  a  meeting  at  the  Unicom,  November 
12th. 

Of  division.  No.  2.  ?— Yes. 

What  passed  at  that  division  ?->T1iere  wtfs 
read  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Barlow— his 
address  to  the  Convention,  very  inflammatory, 
and  there  were  very  loud  plaudits  at  the 
reading. 

Who  made  the  report  that  night?— The 
delegate  reports,  the  report  is  always  made  by 
the  delegate. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %rc.— Was  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  division,  or  communicated 
by  the  delegate  as  coming  from  the  committee 
of  delegates? — As  coming  from  the  committee 
of  delegates,  and  it  was  Barlow's  Letter  ad- 
dressea  to  the  Convention  of  France.  The 
next  is  a  report  by  somebody  to  the  meeting, 
that  the  London  Corresponding  Society  in 
London,  in  number,  was  six  thousand ;  that 
the  division,  No.  14,  meeting  at  SpitalfieldSy 
was  increased,  and  would  soon  be  equal  in 
number  to  all  the  rest  of  the  divisions  of  the 
society.  The  first  meeting  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  I  was  informed,  was 
at  Mr.  Robert  Boyd's,  No.  l  i,  Exeter-stre^ 
and  that  he  had  the  first  resolutions  of  the 
society ;  I  was  shown  one,  dated  the  2nd  of 
April,  1792: — ^A  letter  from  major  Johnson, 
of  Edinburgh;  he  does  not  approve  of  the 
Address  to  tnc.Convention,  but  was  framing  a 
paper  to  inform  the  public  on  politics,  und 
would  send  one  soon  to  the  society. 
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How  was  that  letter  conveyed ;  ws^  that  to 
the  division,  No.  2,  at  the  Unicom? — ^Yes; 
the  London  Corresponding  Society^s  address 
received  by  the  National  Convention,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  and  sent  to  the 
eighty-three  departments. 

Is  that  a  report  of  what  had  been  done  in 
France?— A  report  by  the  delegate,  of  their 
Address  to  the  National  Convention  of  France 
being  received,  and  that  by  the  Convention  it 
"was  ordered  to  be  published  and  sent  to  the 
eighty-three  departments  in  France: — ^Thc 
society  at  Sheffield  sent  up  their  Address  to  the 
Convention  to  the  delegates,  who  had  for- 
warded it ;  that  is  the  whole  at  that  meeting. 

Had  s^nt  up  their  Address  to  the  committee 
of  delegates? — Yes,  and  they  had  forwarded 
it  to  the  Convention. 

Is  that  the  whole  of  the  minutes  you  have 
of  what  passed  at  that  time? — It  is.  The 
next  meeting  was  at  the  Crown,  in  Newgate- 
street,  No.  21,  division  No.  12:  It  was  at 
this  division  mentioned,  that  there  was  a  talk 
of  a  congress  to  be  held  in  Scotland.  The 
next  thing  that  was  done,  was  to  read  judge 
Asbhurst's  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  Re- 
norted,  that  a  society  at  Norwich  wanted  to 
,know,  if  we  meant  to  come  into  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan,  or  to  rip  up  monarchy;  they 
suspected  that  this  was  to  draw  them  into 
.some  unguarded  expressions,  and  declined 
answering.  Reported,  that  the  delegates  had 
wrote  to  the  society  at  Sheffield,  and  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  next  is,  the  branching  off  of  the 
new  division,  from  No.  12 ;  the  branching  off 
was  on  the  2 1st  of  November,  and  this  new 
division  took  No.  23,  and  met  at  the  Ship  in 
Moorfields,  on  the  27  th  of  November. 

Were  you  a  delegate  of  the  new  division,  or 
did  you  continue  in  the  old  one? — I  was 
chosen  delegate  of  this  first  meeting  on  the 
37th  of  November;  it  was  recommended  to 
mform  the  public  that  we  were  not  levellers, 
and  it  was  recommended  to  avoid  riot  or  re- 
sistance to  the  laws. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Were  the  reasons 
for  that  recommendation  stated  ? — There  was, 
at  ^the  time,  but  I  did  not  make  any  memo- 
randum of  it,  but  it  was  on  account  of  the 
magistrates  interfering  with  their  meetings, 
and  some  of  the  publicans  had  been  threat- 
ened to  have  their  licences  taken  away ;  in 
consec[uence  of  that,  this  was  a  recommenda^ 
tion  oi  the  division. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Was  this  a  re- 
commendation to  you  from  the  'committee  of 
delegates,  reported  by  your  delegate  ? — It  was 
a  conversation — it  was  a  recommendation  of 
the  division  that  it  should  be  carried  by  me  to 
the  committee  of  delegates.  Reported,  that 
in  Edinburgh,  the  first  characters  belonged  to 
the  cause,  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
society,  and  called  themselves  a  Convention  of 
Delegates,  and  it  was  resolved  to  subscribe  for 
the  defence  of  any  prosecuted  member  and 
his  family. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^e.— You  do  not 


mean  a  regular  repdrt,  but  that  this  ivas  eoo« 
versation? — It  was  conversation.  The  next 
remark  that  I  have  got,  is— a  meeting  of  de» 
legates  at  the  Sun,  in  Windmill-street,  on  the 
29th  of  November;  it  was  agreed  to  change 
the  house  weekly. 
Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  dele« 

Sates  that  day  ? — ^Yes,  there  were  twenty-two 
elegates  met. 

Was  any  paper,  or  any  proposal  brought 
forward  there?— The  division.  No.  11,  had 
received  twenty  visitors  from  Islington;  a 
society  was  intended  to  be  formed  there. — 
The  sub-committee  brought  forward  their 
answer  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  but  it  was 
referred  back  again  to  that  sub-committee. 

What  Crown  and  Anchor  declaration  was 
that  referred  to  ? — ^The  meeting  of  delegates 
must  have  had  a  letter  from  the  Constitu- 
tional Societv,  which  must  have  been  read, 
and  answered  before  I  became  a  delegate ;  so 
that  what  it  was  I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Bower. — When  you  talk  of  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  do  you  mean  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  ? — ^Yes; — ^there  was  one  presented  by 
counsellor  Vaughan,  a  visitor  from  the  Con- 
stitutional Society ;  he  offering  an  answer,  it 
was  read  and  approved  with  some  alterations; 
there  were  some  parts  of  it  that  were  objected 
to,  and  these  words  were 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Was  counsellor 
Vaughan  present? — ^Yes;  he  was  a  \isitor 
from  the  Constitutional  Society ;  the  address 
that  he  brought  forward  was  approved  with 
some  alterations,  a  part  of  the  alteration  was 
'*  die  in  the  cause,** 

Puttuig  in  or  taking  out  those  words  ?— 
Both. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Did  you  mean 
that  you  struck  out,  or  added  those  words  ?-- 
Struck  them  out ; — but,  however,  there  was 
something  there  said  in  justification  of  those 
words,  by  something  that  passed  in  Crom- 
welPs  time,  about  a  brewer  being  made  a 
colonel — It  was  agreed  that  this  should  bs 
put  in  the  Sunday^s  paper  if  possible,  and  five 
hundred  large  bills  printed  and  stuck  up  about 
the  town,  that  we  are  not  levellers,  and  one  to 
be  sent  to  each  division.  — Mr  .Vaughan  most 
strongly  recommended  good  order  and  peace- 
able conduct. 

Mr.  Bower, — ^You  say  you  do  not  know 
what  the  paper  was  to  which  this  was  an 
answer,  or  where*  it  came  from  ?—  I  did  not 
see  that;  but  this  answer,  that  was  read  that 
night  and  approved  of,  was  brought  forward 
by  coimsellor  Vaughan,  and  these  words  were 
erased  out,  but  were  attempted  to  be  justified. 

Do  you  know  from  what  society  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  that  came  ?— The  Consti- 
tutional Society. 

It  was  an  answer  to  something  received 
before  you  were  a  member?— Yes; — if  our 
funds  were  low  the  Constitutional  Society 
would  print  for  us. 

Who  said  that  ?--Mr.  Vaughan  said  that; 
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it  was  tiita  sported  tb«t  nwi^  enemies  to  the 
society  had  endeavoured  to  get  into  the 
society.-^At  this  meeting  it  was  leported  that 
fire  divisions  had  been  scouted,  that  is  pre* 
vented  meeting  at  the  places  where  they  usually 
had  met.— Maurice  Marearot  made  a  motion 
to  write  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  attorney-general, 
that  if  our  meetings  were  illegal  he  would 
surrender  himself; — this  was  over-ruled,  and 
it  was  amed  to  support  all  prosecuted  mem- 
hers,  and  recommended  to  all  the  divisions.-— 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^You  wrote  this  down  at  the 
time  f«--Yes. 

Mr.  Bower. — Did  you  receive  that  note  from 
the  prisoner  Hardy  ?  [showing  a  paper  to  the 
witness.)  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

[The  paper  read.] 

**  December  4,  1799. 
'^Citizen  Lynam,  you  are  requested  to 
meet  the  Special  Committee  this  evening,  at 
seven  o'clock,  at  the  Nag's-head,  Orange- 
street,  Leicester-fields*—- rl  am  your  fellow  citi- 
zen, <<  Thomas  Uardt, 

^*  Please  to  fnform  any  of  the  delegates  near 
you  that  you  know,  but  no  one  else/' 
Addressed  «  To  Mr.  Lynam,  No.  Si,  Wal- 
brook." 

Did  you  in  consequence  of  this  notice  goto 
the  place  where  that  note  required  you  to  go  ? 
•—I  did;  but  have  no  memorandum  of  any 
thing  that  passed. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  what  passed  7 
•r-I  have  not. 

Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  any  of 
the  divisions,  upon  the  11th  of  December? — 
Yes :  Division  No.  23,  December  the  11th. 

At  what  plafce? — I  iancy  it  was  at  the 
Brown-Bear,  miMoorfiekls,  but  I  have  not  got 
it  down. 

What  passed  at  that  meeting  ?— It  was  re- 
ported at  that  meeting  that  the  London  Cor^ 
responding  Society's  rules  were  introduced 
among  the  soldiers. 

Have  you  read  as  far  as  you  have  taken 
minutes  of  the  11th  of  December,  at  the 
Browu'Bear,  in  Moorfields  f— There  were  no 
new  members  admitted. 
-  Was  any  tiling  material  done  there?— 
It  was  reported  that  cc^mel  Dalrymple,  of 
-Edinburgh,  was  determined  to  have  a  parlia- 
mentary reform;  it  was  reported  likewise, 
that  the  Irish  were  scouted,  as  we  had  been ; 
Hat  they  had  applied  to  the  council,  who  had 
dechired  their  meeting  to  b^  legal. 

To  the  council?— Yes. 

Was  it  explained  what  eounciR-— The  privy 
council. in  Dublin.  A  motion  was  then  made 
that  as  the  finances  of  the  divisions  are  low, 
as  they  cannot  mint  the  Address,  thie  divisions 
•re  recommenoed  to  subscribe.  Thre^  mem*- 
bers  of  this  diviskm  declared,  at  that  time, 
'thifct  they  would'  stick  them  up  about  the 
lown. 

Whataddress  was  it  that  they  were  then 
tdlung:akHit?— I  fattcy  that  mu^t  have  been 
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the  Address  to  the  Constitutional  Societv,  but 
I  have  not  got  the  memorandum,  whether  it 
was  that,  or  whait  it  was. 

Was  it  the  address  that  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Vaughan  ?•— I  rather  think  it  was.  There 
was  a  report  here,  that  fiaxter,  who  waa 
a  delegate  of  the  division.  No.  16,  was 
at  the  meeting  at  Shoreditch  Church,  that 
he  opposed  the  meeting,  and  that  he  was 
laid  hold  of;  and  that  in  consequence  of  that^ 
seeing  he  could  not  resist,  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  palled  out  many  .of  the 
society's  addresses,  and  threw  them  with 
a  good  deal  of  exiiltation  among  the  people 
assembled  there,  and  he  complamed  that  he 
was  very  ill  used,  his  coat  torn,  and  he  struck 
several  times  in  the  church- yard. 

What  meeting  was  thatf-^That  waii  at 
Shoreditch  Church. 

What  time  are  you  got  to  now  ?*-The  11th 
of  December* 

Do  you  know  what  that  meeting  was  ibr  F— ^ 
It  was  a  meeting  to  support  the  constitutioa 
of  the  country. 

Now  come  to  the  18th  of  December?—- The 
next  meeting  was  at  Round-coprt,  in  the 
Strand,  oo'the  13th  of  December ;  tiiat  waa 
a  meeting  ef  the  delegates. 

How  many  delegates  Were  at  that  meetiog  f 
— Eighteen. 

Was  the  prisoner  there  ?-^He  was  therfc 

What  passed  at  that  meeting  P — It  was 
there  reported  that  the  mj^istrates  were  after 
Littl^ohn,  and  that  he  is  now  going  to  Soot- 
land.  That  hats  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it^ 
that  is  not  of  an;^  consequence — a  Mr.  JRiekl 
was  chosen  assistant  secretary.  A  motkia 
from  the  division.  No.  4^  that  a  letter  should 
be  wrot0  to  the  common  oauncil  of  London, 
to  be  wrote  by  the  secretary,  to  whom  it  Waa 
referred.  Mr.  Ridgeway  Was  to  publish  Mr* 
Mai^g^rot^s  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  receipt  ftom  the  post-office ;  that  receipt 
from  the  post-office  Was  to  be  taken  in  my 
pame^  and  in  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr.  BelPt 
names. 

What  letter  are  you  bow  speaking  of  ?«-s> 
Mr.  Marguot's  letter  la  Mr.  Secreta^  BiMm 
das. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JByre.— What  was  that 
about  the  receipt  firom  the  Post*offic»?-^It 
was  directed  that  the  letter  should  be  carried 
to  th6  post*o£ce  b;y. myself  Mr.  Field,:  and 
Mr.BdJ.  I 

Lord  Chief  Justids  JByrr.— What  letter  was 
to  be  carried  to  the  post-office  ?— Mr.  Marga^ 
rot's  letter  te  Mtw  Searetary  Dundas. 

Mr^  Bover.-^-Were  you  to  take  a  receipt 
there  to  show  you  had  carried  it  there?--:- 
Yes;  if  Mr.  Bell  had  any  objection  to  have 
his  name  in  the  receipt,  the  receipt  was.tfaeil 
to  be  ii^ihe  name  of  three  of  the  delegates  of 
the  London  Correspondine  Society. 

Is  that  a  copy  of  Mr<  Margarot's  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas  ?-^[Showing  it  to  the  witness.}-^ 
This  is  the  letter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JByre.— Where  wasMaii. 
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garol  at  that  time  ? — He  was  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Bower. — It  was  put  into  the  General 
Post-office,  though  the  party  was  in  London 
at  the  time  f 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.— Is  that  a  com- 
mon thing  ? — It  was  done  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Margaret,  that  the  society  might  be  sa- 
tisfied that  this  letter  was  sent;  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  sending  it  down  to  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Dundas's  office,  it  was  determined  to 
put  it  into  the  General  Post-office,  and  then 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  go  safe. 

[The  letter  read.} 

'♦  London,  4th  December,  1792. 
"  No.  10,  High-street,  Maryhone. 

"  Sir ;— Honoured  with,  and  happy  in  the 
confidence  of  a  mmiberDf  m^  countrymen,  I 
have  their  request  to  transmit  (fficialfy  to  his 
majesty's  ministers,  two  addresses  jomed  in 
one,  and  containing  together  the  reasons  why 
we  have  associated  for  a  parliamentarr  re- 
form, and  the  legal  and  peaceable  methods  by 
which  we  hope  to  maintain  it. 

"  So  sanctioned,  I  must  also  inform  you 
that  this  letter,  and  these  addresses,  equally 
speak  the  sentiments  of  some  thousands  of 
industrious  citizens,  in  this  capital;  and  of  a 
far  greater  number  dispersed  throughout  the 
island,  there  not  being  a  single  corner  of  it 
(Rotten  Boroughs  excep!ted)  but  cries  aloud 
for  reform. 

•^  Confiding  in  the  justice  of  our  claim,  in 
the  merits  of  our  peaceable  demeanour,  and 
our  ready  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  our 
country,  we  imagine  ourselves  clear  from  all 
charge  or  imputation  of  sedition,  rebellion, 
conspiracy  or  treason ;  and  that  in  pursuing 
what  no  one  can  deny  to  be  our  right^  we  are 
entitled  to  everj*  protection  and  support  of 
goyemment.— I  therefore,  in  behal/  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  this  day  call  upon  the  king's 
ministers  to  protect  and  uphold  us  in  the  pur- 
suit of  our  conttitutional  nghts;  and  ntqiiire, 
thatiniuture,  our  lawful  and  well  regiUated 
assemblies,  may  be  no  more  disturbed  or  in- 
terrupted by  the  saucy  interference  of  usurped 
authority,  by  men  unnamed,  workine  with 
threats  upon  the  fears  of  uninformedpubli- 
cans,  and  boasting  of  secbet  orders  and  war- 
iaRts«-as  though  Britain  was  fallen  under  a 
despotic  government,  and  liable  to  be  ruled, 
iiot  by  laws,  but  by  proclamations,  and  to  be 
subservient  to  ministerial  dictates,  written  on 
a  drum  head,  and  proclaimed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon. 

*<  Equally  known  by  his  activity  as  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  an  iionest  noagisirate, 
whoi?e  ipte$  had  well  informed  him  oTthc  na- 
ture of  our  meetings,  has  acknowledged  that 
they  were  peaceabU,  innocent,  and  cohstitu- 
TioiTAL,  and  further  admits  the  necei^ty  of  a 
reform  :.-at  your  hands,  sir,  I  therefore,  de- 
mand  justice  and  protection  for  the  society 
Against  all  ruffians,  who,  let  kxMe  on  the 
public,  have  dared,  or  shall  henceforward  dare, 
like  the  satellites  of  ancient  sanguinaiy  ty- 


\m 


rants,  assume  to  themselves  the  double  office 
of  making  laws  and  executing  them.  Certain 
that  such  an  iniquitous  system  cannot  origi- 
nate in  a  British  cabinet,  we  exclaim,  may 
perdition  light  equally  upon  such  vile  miscre- 
ants, and  upon  their  empibyers ! 

**  Were  we,  according  to  the  hackneyed 
custom,  to  recur  to  precSents,  we  should  say, 
that  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  have 
themselves  traced  out  the  path  which  we 
now  pursue,  that  they  themselves  have  as- 
serted the  rights  of  Britons,  to  a  fair,  equal, 
and  adequate  representation  in  parliament— 
that  they,  themselves,  had  invited  us  to  asso- 
ciate and  discuss  our  rights ;  and  we  might 
add,  that  in  so  doing,  they  spoke^  they  acted 

like  honest  men they  were  not  tnen  in 

office. 

"  Biit  the  Rights  of  the  People  being  ever 
the  same,  such  precedents  and  such  support- 
ers are  superfluous.  However,  as  things  seen 
through  the  medium  of  power,  have  a  veiy 
different  aspect  from  what  they  wore  when 
those  worthy  gentlemen  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question^  it  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable that  severities  may  be  hm  recourse 
to,  to  quell  that  desire  for  reform  which  they 
themselves  have  raised. — Should  that  be  the 
case,  I  beg  it  as  a  favour,  or  rather,  beine  in 
the  foremost  rank,  claim  it  asmy  righVwat 
the  attack  may  commence  upon  me.  When* 
ever  extraordinary  measures  may  be  adopted, 
I  earnestly  wish  to  be  the  first  of  the  society 
in  feeling  the  effects  of  them,  and  shall  deem 
it  not  a  proud,  but  an  honourable  day,  in 
which  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  plead  the 
cause  of  my  fellow  citizens  against  oppres- 
sion. 

^  Claiming  protection,  I  have  a  right  to 
your  answer,  either  to  refuse  or  to  grant  it — ^in 
either  case  it  shall  be  made  public — ^as  shaQ 
also  vour  silence,  should  you  not  attend  to 
thb  letter,  expressing  the  request  of  many 
thousand  citizens.  Our  country  shall  thea 
judge  us  both. — I  am,  ar,  your  very  humble 
servant, 

^  MAURICE  MARGAROT,€hBirmaB 
to  the  committee  of  defej^tes  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Soaety,   united 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  thciiugk  par* 
liamentary  refprm. 
^*  The  honourable  Henry  t>nndas,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  &c. 
^  Delivery  at  the  General  Post^fliet. 
^  "Witnessed  5th  December,  1793.'' 

This  viras  directed  to  be  printed  ?— Yes. 

And  this  v^as  one  of  the  copies  that  wen 
printed  ?— Yes ;  a  motion  was  then  nade  te 
reconunend  to  the  committee  to  considtr  the 
case  of  all  members  being  prosecuted,  to  be 
supported  by  every  division,  and  a  ooHUMiHee 
was  formed  for  that  purpose.— Divifioii,  Now 
t,  recommended,  that  it:  be  repieaanied  to 
the  public  that  confusion  jsay  be  expected^ 
butthat  if  riots  ensue  oursocieties  will  aid  the 
magisuates,  and  tha^m^ies  be  seat  to  ttii 
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magislrates;  but  take  care  that  we  say  that 
there  is  not  the  least  disposition  aopears  of 
commitUng  any  riot,  and  that  we  will  perse- 
▼ere  in  a  parliamentary  reform.  If  the  pro- 
secuted person  is  found  not  toJiave  been  rash 
in  words  or  in  Tiolence,  a  proper  person  to 
protect  by  the  society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Evre. — What  was  done 
upon  this  ?— I  do  not  kdbw  that  there  was 
any  thine  done,  there  were  many  things  agi- 
tated in  the  committee. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^e.— This  was  a  re- 
commendation from  the  division  to  the  com- 
mittee—what did  the  oommittee'do  upon  itf 
—It  was  approved  of  in  the  committee,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  thing 
done  by  the  committee  in  consequence  of 
that  recommendation. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Have  you  any 
memorandum  of  its  having  been  approved  ? — 
It  was  approved  of,  if  it  had  not  been  ap- 
proved I  should  have  made  a  memorandum 
at  the  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ejfre.— You  know  if  it 
was  carried  into  eiecution  there  would  have 
been  copies  to  be  sent  to  the  magistrates ; 
was  there  any  direction  that  copies  should  be 
sent  to  the  magistrates?— There  was  not 
The  delegate  of  division.  No.  3,  desires  to 
bring  forward  the  cards  in  red  print,  and  to  be 
oval  ■ 

One  of  the  Jiirv^— What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Bower, — ^t'he  new  tickets. 

hfnam* — Each  member  to  give  up  his  old 
ticket,  or  to  be  admitted  again  anew,,  paying 
up  his  quarterage,  and  to  allow  no  member 
but  what  pays  up  to  the  quarter — to  be  bind- 
ing to  all  the  divisions — not  to  be  allowed 
tickets  till  the  quarterage  be  paid  up— received 
two  letters,  one  from  Norwich,  signed  Cozins, 
flecretary,  saying,  that  there  were  meetings 
held  there  as  well  as  at  other  places  to  supr 
port  government ;  and  they  ask  in  that  letter 
>vhetner  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
signed  at  those  meetings  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment; it  was  directed  by  Mr.  Margaret 
that  this  letter  should  not  be  taken  notice  of 
to  any  of  the  divisions. 

Sign  what? — Sign  to  the  support  of  govern- 
ment 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Was  it  resolved  i 
that  it  should  not  be  communicated  to  the 
different  meetings? — It  was  upon  Margaret's 
proposition.  Then  there  was  a  letter  dated 
the  l&th  from  Paisley,  that  they  were  willing 
to  correspond  with  us— twelve  societies  formed 
in  August  for  a  parliamentary  reform.  Then 
there  was  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  of  the  1 1th 
ol  December,  to  call  a  convention  of  all  Scot- 
land, to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  the  title  of 
that  society  was,  **  The  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple.'' Archibald  East  Hodge,  president ;  W. 
Beed,  secretary. 

Lord  Chief  JusUce  Eyre, — Is  this  the  so- 
ciety thst  wrote  the  letter?— Yes;  it  was  re- 
commended by  several  delegates  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Fri^s  of  the  Feoplci  at  Free- 


mason's tavern;  their  letter  saying,  ibattb<sy 
would  be  very  glatl  to  correspond  with  them 
as  they  are  in  the  same  way  of  parliamentaiy 
reform,  wrote  by  Margarot  to  Mr  Stuart,  No. 
16,  Frith-street,  Soho.  The  next  is  a  division 
meetine.  No.  S3,  Crown-street,  the  18th  of 
December;  nothing  passed  there.  The  next 
meeting  is  the  20th  of  December,  No.  31, 
Compton- street,  a  meeting  of  delegates. 

Mr.  Boner.— How  many  attended  ?— Eigh- 
teen delegates  met. 

Was  the  prisoner  there? — He  was;  two 
members  deputed  firom  the  Constitutional 
Whigs  to  know  if  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  would  address  the  Friends  of  the  Peo>- 
pie.  Baxter  recommended  to  take  his  case 
mto  consideration,  he  being  pr4)secuted  for 
his  resistance  at  the  meeting  at  Shoreditch 
church.  Division  No.  IS,  recommended  to 
petition  parliament  before  Mr.  Grey  brings  in 
his  bill  for  a  parliamentary  reform. 

Whs  Baxter  supported  ?— He  was  not,  but 
his  matter  was  broueht  forward  aflerwards ; 
inquiry  was  made,  whether  we  corresponded 
with  the  societies  formed  at  Ipswich  and  at 
Woodbridge,  the  answer  was,  no.  Mr.  Mat^ 
tin  recommended  not  to  publish  apy  thing, 
the  times  won't  do;  he  says  that  you  cannot 
oppose  the  treasury.  Then  Baxter  brought 
forward  a  motion  from  his  division.  No.  16, 
for  the  delegates  to  consult  and  to  determine 
whether  they  will  sign  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
address — ^it  was  determined  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  each  individual,  but  it  was  re- 
commended to  avoid  siening  it  if  possible. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Do  vou  know 
what  address  that  was  ? — ^It  was  the  society 
at  which  Mr.  Reeves  presided.  There  was 
an  answer  sent  to  Cozins  of  the  Norwich  So- 
ciety, by  Mr,  Margarot,  that  we  will  not  sign 
any  of  the  meetings,  and  desired  them  to  find 
out  some  way  of  communication ;  they  sent 
a  reply,  that  they  had  sent  five  guineas  in 
order  to  have  Mr.  Fox*s  speech  sent  down  by 
the  Expedition. 

Mr.  Ers^in^.— What  speech  ?— In  the 
House  of  Conunons. 

Mr.  £r«^w«.— Upon  what  occasion  ?— On 
a  parliamentary  reform,  and  to  send  them  by 
the  Expedition.  They  arc  to  publish  some 
hand-bills,  and  show  that  they  are  not  dis- 
heartened, and  arc  determined  not  to  sign  but 
persevere.  Five  hundred  Copies  of  Mr.  Fox's 
speech;  fifty  of  Margarot's  letter  to  Dundas ; 
fifty  of  John  Bull  to  Thomas  Bull  were  sent 
down.  A  motion  was  made  by  division  J 6, 
that  each  division  present  a  ticket  gratis,  to 
any  soldier  that  will  be  agreeable  to  enter,  but 
caution  them  at  the  same  time  when  they 
were  admitted  of  the  danger— this  was  not 
agreed  upon,  but  referred  fiir  a  week. 

Mr.  Btnoer. — Is  that  of  the  same  date,  the 
aoth  of  December?— Yes.  A  motion  from 
division,  No.  24,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
society,  that  this  society  do  publish  our  de- 
termination, and  our  readiness  to  assist  the 
magistrates,  and  that  we  would  persevere  in  a 
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pmrllamfenlary  reform— agreed  tiiat  Mu|[Krot 
•  do  draw  it  up  against  the  next  meetiag.  There 
came  forward  a  petition  from  William  Carter, 
who  was  employed  to  stick  those  bills  up, 
that  he  had  lost  a  place  of  twelve  shilliDgs  a 
week. 

Do  atiy  directions  appear  to  be  given  in 
eonseouenceof  that  P— He  says  he  was  con- 
fined three  days  and  two  nights,  but  Martin 
-flays  only  one  day. 

Mr.  Bower. -^You  have  omitted  there  some- 
thing respecting  Carter,  look  back  to  your 
xmnutcof  the  20th  of  December?— No,  I  have 
iK)t— It  was  referred  for  a  month.  Martin 
was  employed  for  the  defence  of  William  Car- 
ter, and  there  was  a  subscription  then  made 
tor  that  defence;  at  that  time  division,  No. 
19,  subscribed  a  guinea  and  a  half;  No.  18, 
fifteen  shillings ;  No.  H,  five  shiUings.  There 
was  an  mtimation  at  that  time  that  ttidgeway 
would  publish  any  thing  the  society  should 
tend  to  him— he  mentioned  the  duke  of  Rich- 
inond's  letter,  and  said  that  he  would  print 
that  or  any  thing  they  sent. 

Information  from  whom  ? — Some  one  of  the 
delegates.  Baxter's  business  was  brought 
forward  again ;  Martin  informed  him  that 
*"8  recognizance  was  not  entered  at  Hick's 
Hall ;  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw  his  recog- 
nisance himself,  and  then  he  could  not  be 
held  himself  again  to  bail  in  that  action,  but 
there  was  not  any  thing  done  in  that ;  it  was 
then  said  that  Mr.  Fox  had  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  expect,  but  we  do  not  look  upon  him  to  be 
more  honest  than  others,  and  think  he  has 
^en  forced  to  avow  himself  so  strongly  in  the 
House,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  head. 

Necessary  to  have  a  head  for  what  ?— To 
the  plan  that  was  carrying  on-— it  sUluded  to 
the  whole. 

Mr.  Erskine.-^U^ve  you  any  note  of  that 
last  observation— who  made  the  last  observa- 
tion ?— Margaret.  Gay,  a  printer,  belongs  to 
the  society,  but  he  denies  it';  he  empfoyed 
William  Carter  to  stick  up  the  large  bills  in 
the  morning,  instead  of  the  evenmg,  which 
was  thereason  why  he  was  taken  up— this  was 
reported  at  that  time  by  Martin.  The  next  is 
No.  31,  Compton-street,  «7th  of  December,  a 
meeting  of  delegates. 

Was  the  prisoner  present?— He  was  pre- 
sent. It  was  then  recommended  that  each 
delegate  take  the  opinion  of  each  division  of 
the  propriety  of  admitting  soldiers,  and  upon 
what  terms. 

One  of  the  Jury.— Was  this  a  meeting  of 
deleg:ates  ?— Yes— The  next  meeting  was  a 
meeting  of  delegates.  No,  31,  Compton-street, 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1793:  Margarot,  chose 
president;  Hardy,  secretary;  Field,  sub-se- 
cretary. 

Was  any  thing  done  there? — ^It 
proposed  that  each  member  should 
penny  each  night  if  he  introduced  a  visitor,  to 
pay  at  the  division  he  attends,  and  then  to  be 
discharged,  paying  at  his  own  division.  Mr 
Durant,  a  stranger,  acqu^ted  us.  of  Thorn- 
^0*s  distress. 
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Who  was  Thom9(m?-^A  mail  that  lived  by 
Coventry- s&eety  I  forget  the'  name  of  the 

Flace;  he  was  gone  off  to  France  at  that  timew 
think. 

His  distress  upon  what  ocGBsk)Q?«-The 
wife's  distress,  in  coosequenoe  of  lus  being 
obliged  to  leave  London,  being  one  betengiag 
to  this  society,  a  very  violent  man,  and  he  was 
therefore  sought  ttfier;  it  waa  repreaented 
that  the  rent  was  not  paid,  and  that  she  wu 
quite  distressed  with  three  children,  Thomsoa 
gone  to  France,  the  rent  owing,  nine  guineas 
— Mr.xHarvejT,  an  attorney  of  the  Temple^ 
her  friend-— sixteen  deleeates  met,  and  cd* 
looted  in  the  whole  12«  6a.  for  her,  and  it  wis 
to  be  recommended  to  each  divisbn,  but  as  a 
body  they  do  not  assist  any  body— There  was 
a  motion  came  forward  then,  for  a  declavatioa 
to  the  public, but  objected  to  by  two  diviakms, 
saying,  power  supersedes  the  laws,  or,  as  it 
suits  them,  leaves  those  laws  dormant— rather 
have  a  constitution  without  a  king  than  along 
without  a  constitution. 

A  declaration  of  what  ?-*-!  have  not  got  it 
down  here,  and  I  do  not  recollect  what  it  wasi 
it  was  some  declaration  to  the  publio-^-rather 
have  a  constitution  without  a  king  than  a 
king  without  a  constitution  :-«This  we  say, 
if  reduced  to  be  republicans. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  —Who  pmpoaed  to 
publish  that  declaration? — ^This  was  a  matter 
that  was  brought  forward  by  some  one  of  the 
delegates  at  the  meeting,  upon  ever^  thing  of 
that  sort  that  was  nrop^ied,  the  opmion  was 
taken  of  every  delegate,  one  after  aoolhar; 
and  in  the  course  of  taking  thatopinioD,  there 
were  two  of  the  divisions,  or  two  of  those  de- 
legates, that  objected  to  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Did  that  ^op 
it  ? — I  do  not  think  any  thine  was  done  in  it 
Lord  Chief  Jufitice  %r<.— Was  it  according 
to  the  course  of  the  business,  that  if  two  di- 
visions objected,  the  measure  waa  stopped  for 
the  time? — No,  only  by  the  mmoritv— Mr. 
Margarot  then  reported,' that  we  had  had  no 
letters  for  two  months,  except  one  he  had  re- 
ceived that  day,  but  the  seal  was  opened  and 
it  was  sealed  again ;  it  was  then  mentioned 
there  were  five  delegates  from  the  Koman 
Catholics,  that  they  were  of  the  same  mean- 
ing with  us,  and  it  was  agreed  to  try  and  see 
if  we  could  not  settle  a  correspondence  with 
them. 

Mr.  Bonwr.'— Five  delemtes  present  that 
day? — ^No— it  was  reported  that  th^  were  in 
London,  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

Deleeates  from  Ireland  ?-— Yes,  then  in  Lon* 
don— l%e  next  is  the  meeting  of  the  divisbn 
No.  S3,  January  8;  I  have  it  down  here,  that 
the  declaration,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  de- 
claration mentioned  before;  that  division  met 
at  No.  33,  Crown^treet,  Moorfields. 

Was  the  prisoner  there  ?— No ;  I  have  got 
down  here,  that  the  declaration ;  it  is  uie 
opmien  of  this  division  that  it  shoioJd  be  re- 
jected^it  was  agreed,  likewise,  not  to  address 
the  king  at  all. 
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Is  that  a  dedunrtkn  of  the  prindplea  of  the 
society  ?-^Tbe  dedaratico  mentioned  hi  the 
last  meetiiig,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  was ;  it  was 
said  that  Mr.  Gnv  would  not  bring  forward 
his  motion  for  a  reform,  unless  petitions  were 
sent  to  parliament;  agreed  to  petition  parfia- 
ment  by  all  means,  and  not  to  address  them. 

Mr.  JGrtAine.— Repeat  that  ?— Unless  the 
several  societies  petitioned. 

liord  Chief  Justice  JByrc— And  they  agreed 
to  petition  by  all  means  ?-^Yes^Thc  next  is 
a  meeting  of  the  lOth  of  January  1793,  at 
No.  31,  Old  Compton-streety  seventeen  dele* 
gates  attended ;  the  declaration  was  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table ;  then  it  was  agreed  upon 
that  no  written  papers  should  come  to  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  but  by  a  delegate,  or  through 
tlie  treasurer  or  secretary ;  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Bcwer.— WasMr.  Hardy  there?— Yes; 
I  do  not  reoaember  Hardy  being  absent  one 
night;  Mr.  Margaret  then  reported,  that  the 
country  correspondence  did  not  shine. 

What  do  you  mean  by  shining  ?•— That  there 
were  but  very  few  letters — He  reported  that 
he  liad  seat  a  letter  to  the  Friends  of  the 
People  at  Free-Masons'  tavern ;  the  answer 
was  read  on  tlie  15th  of  December,  accepting 
our  correspondence,  that  a  reform  by  perse- 
verance will  be  obtained 

That  is  the  answer  from  Free- Masons' 
tavern  ?— Yes ;  and  that  they  revered  the 
constitution  for  protecting  persons  and  pro* 
perty,  and  recommending  us  to  be  careful  not 
to  mix  foreign  politics  with  home  politics,  and 
to  avoid  foreign  correspondence,  by  which 
means  they  would  prevent  the  imputation  of 
levellers,  and  would  prove  that  we  are  other* 
wise  indined  ;  signed,  D.  Stuart,  secretary, 
No.  69,  Queen- street.  Dean-street :  it  was 
then  remarked  that  this  society  never  had 
brought  forward  their  principles,  and  it -was 
determined  not  to  correspond  with  them; 
Mr.  Beli,  one  of  the  delegates,  in  consequence 
of  the  remarks  that  were  made  upon  this 
letter,  made  this  observation : — Our  addresses 
to  the  Convention  of  France,  prove,  that  we 
mean  their  laws  here. 

Was  that  assented  to  or  dissented  firom,  or 
what  was  ibe  conduct  of  the  committee  upon 
it? — It  was  not  objected  to ;  it  was  approved 
by  ail  the  meeting. 

Recollect  whether  any  person  present  made 
any  observation  upon  that?— Mr.  Marearot 
said,  no  doubt;  but  there  was  not  anybody 
else  that  objected  to  it;  it  passed  with  the 
silent  assent  of  the  res^  oi  the  company. 

Did  Mr.  Margarot  sav  any  thing  else  as  to 
what  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  society  P-* 
At  that  time  they  were  under  a  j^ood  deal  of 
difficulty,  being  disturbed  in  their  meetings, 
and  a  vast  deal  of  very  strong  lanj^uage  had 
been  hekl  both  then  and  at  former  tunes,  and 
afterwards  too. 

You  do  not  vecollect  whether  he  said  any 
thing  more  than  that  ? — Not  particularly ;  it 
ifas  obseived^by  some  .one  of  the  delegates, 


that  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  to  add  a  bundrnd  mem* 
bers  to  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  do^ 
for  that  would  still  give  them  mere  advan* 
tage,  and  keep  us  from  a  proper  reform ;  Mr^ 
Gmald  then  said,  'he  knew  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Dolon,  who  was  secretarv,  and  one 
of  the  Irish  delegates  too,  and  that  he  was 
cone  off  to  Ireland ;  that  he  knows  his  ad- 
dress ;  he  explained  to  him  our  endeavours,  of 
which  he  approved,  and  he  proposed  to  cor- 
respond with  him ;  he  said. the  Catholics  had 
suecee^ed  entirely^;  Bell  had  a  IHend  that  he 
knew,  whose  name  was  Deverenx,  one  of  the 
delegates,  and  be  agreed  to  correspond  by  the 
postr— however,  thatwaa  said  to  be  dangerous^ 
as  no  letters  go  through  tlie  posC-office^That 
is  the  whole  of  that  meeting.  The  noct  is  the 
14th  of  January  at  Mr.  Hmy's^Mr,  Hardy 
had  sent  fifty  ot  our  addresses,  and  twelve  or 
Keirsanf  8  speeches. 

Keirsant's  speech  where  P— In  the  Frendi 
Convention. 

Who  told  you  Mr.  Hardy  had  sent  them  ? — 
He  said  himself  that  he  had  sent  fifly  of  oor 
addresses,  and  twelve  c^  Keirsant's  speech  in 
the  French  Convention,  to  difierent  corres- 
pondents in  the  country. 

When  you  speak  of  addresses,  what  do  yoa 
mean  ?— I  mean  of  the  original  address  of  the 
society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— This  was  a  con^ 
versation  at  the  prisoner's?— Yes,!  eaUed  upon 
him ;  thb  I  haa  from  him  at  hisown  house  in 
conversation.  The  next  is  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates on  the  trth  of  January. 

How  many  attended  ?«*-I  fancy  I  shall  come 
to  it  ailerwards. 

Where  was  that  meeting  P— At  No.  Si, 
Compton- street ;  it  was  then  reported,  that 
nineteen  of  the  divi»ons  were  kept  up  at  that 
time ;  it  was  then  agreed  upon  to  debate,  and 
to  consider  whether  or  no  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty-one  was  the  most  proper  age  for 
allowing  of  voting  for  a  member  of  parUa- 
ment,  and  one  reason  given  why  eighteen  Was 
the  proper  time  of  life  to  have  a  vote,  was,  it 
was  mentioned  that  they  were  liable  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  be  militia- men — A  motion 
was  made  by  the  delegate  of  division  18,  to 
appoint  a  committee  and  report  Carter's  case, 
and  his  fiunily,  and  of  the  money  necessary 
for  their  support:  division  No.  13  reconr- 
mended  to  consider  of  a  public  meeting  to 
discuss  a  parliamentarv  reform,  but  that  was 
referred  back  again ;  the  delegate  of  No.  If 
recommended  the  society's  addresses  to  be 

fiven,  five  to  each  member,  for  the  purpose  of 
eliverins  them  out  to  the  public ;  the  dele*- 
gate  of  division  No.  4,  maoe  amotion,  that, 
tne  thanks  of  this  society  be  conveyed  to  the 
mayor  of  Glasgow,  a  society  at  Durham,  and 
a  society  at  Dundee,  for  uniting  with  us  in 
our  intentions,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to 
correspond  with  them ;-- sixteen  delegates 
met ;  a  petition  from  Carter  presented — he  is 
sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment,  to  pay 
a  fine,  and  find  niretiesf  it  was  a  remark  of 
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Margarot^  thai  it  was  supposed  it  would  be 
for  Sfe;  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expense  of  his  defence,  and  the  man* 
ner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted  by  Martin ; 
a  motion  then  was  madO)  for  all  the  delegates 
to  meet  every  Saturday  evening  for  public 
conversation,  paying  a- penny  each  for  the 
room-T-agreed  to,  and  io  be  when  Carter's 
business  is  done ;  this  public  conversation  was 
to  discuss  politics  for  the  purpose  of  inform* 
ing  themselves  of  the  -situation  of  the  then 
times,  and  what  steps  were  pursued^  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  next  is  January  the 
17th. — A  letter  from  Norwich,  that  they  ad« 
mired  our  spirited  conduct  very  much— that 
thev  wrote  to  Mr.  Grey  on  the  11th  instant, 
and  to  the  Friends  of  the  People — the  Friends 
of  the  People  propose  a  mild  reformation-^ 
they  want  to  know  if  they  are  friends — that 
the  societies  are  numerous,  and  in  the  countrv 
the  magistrates  prevent  their  increase;  signed, 
Blake, — that  is,  the  letter  received  was  signed 
Blake : — Benjamin  Hobhouse,*  esq.  at  Bath, 
tmd  formed  a  society  agreeable  to  ours;  he 
advised  us  to  point  out  a  conveyance,  and  he 
would  inform  us  how  they  went  on — it  was 
agreed  to  send  a  letter  by  the  post— if  it  was 
not  answered,  then  to  send  to  a  Mr.  Richards, 
bookseller,  at  Bath ;  then  it  was  recommended 
to  correspond  with  the  Societies  at  Norwich, 
through  the  means  of  tlie  Bell  Society. 

What  is  the  Bell  Society  ?— Some  society, 
I  believe  it  was  at  Norwich  :--January  44tb, 
No.  31,  Compton- street,  there  were  two  gen- 
tlemen came  with  a  petition,  which  was  drawn 
up,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  Mr.  Harvey  of  the 
Temple — one  of  them  was  a  delegate,  who 
formerly  liad  been  delegate  for  No.  11,  saying, 
Mr.  Thompson*s  house  had  hebn  searched  ui 
the  dead  ot  the  night— Mrs.  Thompson  relies 
upon  our  support,  as  promised —it  was  then 
determined  that  no  such  promise  ever  had 
been  made  to  her — she  wanted  assistance  to 
go  to  France — ^Hardy  sud,  he  had  given  her 
2l;  \5s.6d.oii  the  5th  instant,  ana  then  she 
thanked  him — Martin  thought  it  should  be 
rejected,  but  it  was  agreed  to— Martin  then 
reported,  that  he  haa  an  es-officio  from  the 
attorney-general,  and  he  might  be  as  much 
an  object  of  tlie  support  of  the  delegates,  and 
of  the  divisions,  as  she ;  upon  Martinis  exa^ 
•mination,  he.drew  up  a  long  brief,  and  showed 
•it  to  Mr.  Vaughan/who  had  no  objection  to 
.defend'  it<^s^flerwards  he  said  it  was  indelicate 
to  defend  it,  it  being  his  own  writing,  and  he 
wished  it  not  to  be  known — it  was  recom- 
mended to  apply  to  Mr.  Erskine,  but  he  de- 
dined  it — tbeQ  Mr.  Garrow  was  applied  to, 
he .  was  found  averse — then  it  was  recom* 
mended  to  Mr.  Fielding,  he  declined  it — ^then 
Mr.  Warren  undertook  it — Martin  said,  that 
Grant  was  the  sole  cause  of  Carter's  punish- 
ment, he  had  eot  the  manuscript  of  the  bill, 
and  he  declined  looking  for  it— Martin  wanted 
>to  see  it  destroyed — it  was  then  determined  ' 

•  ■--■■■■       '"H   ■       •'■ 

*  In  1812  criBated  a  baronet. 


that  Field,  the  sub- secretary,  should  iqpply  to 
Grant,  and  if  he  did  not  give  it  up,  that  be 
should  be  expelled  the  society,  and  then  be 
would  be  expelled  as  our  honorary  visitor  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— What  manuscnpt 
b  that  ?— The  manuscript  of  the  bill,  which 
was  stuck  up  by  this  Carter^  which  he  was 
imprisoned  for :  it  was  mentioned  then  that 
IJttl^hn,  likewise,  was  an  honorary  member, 
and  that  he  would  also  be  expelied ;  Martin 
then  said,  that  he  had  seen  Carter,  who  said 
that  he  had  got  in  his  pocket^  that  which 
would  do  for  the  delegates — ^It  was  then- de* 
termined  that  he  should  not  receive  his 
guinea  a  week  afto  this^  unless  he  asked 
pardon,  and  the  noanuscript  was  given  up  by 
Grant. 

Mr.  6<wer.— Who  should  not  recdve  a 
guinea  a  week  ? — Carter  should  not  feceive  a 
guinea  a  week  which  he  was  allowed  by  the 
society.  Motion  from  division  16,  to  acfdress 
a  letter  to  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  for  their  exertion  at  the  Crowa  and 
Anchor,  the  same  people  as  met  there  under 
Constitutional  Information.  A  letter  frora 
Norwich  to  be  answered,  but  it  was  not  read. 
A  letter  from  Richter,  saying  be  dare  not  at- 
tend us,  but  that  we  may  depend  upon  his 
being  a  friend  :  he  carried  the  adaress  to 
Grant  The  delegates  are  to  meet  next  Thurs- 
dav,  No.  8,  Queen  street.  Seven-dials.  The 
delegate  of  the  division  (I  think  No.  6)  is 
going  to  France,  and  he  has  got  some  copies 
of  T.  Paine's  works ;  he  received  a  letter  on 
Tuesday  night  firom  a  friend  at  twelve  o'clock, 
saving,  **  a  hint  to  the  wise,  you  will  all  be 
taken  up.'' 

Was  Hardy  present? — Yes.  The  next  is  a 
meeting  of  delegates  on  the  Slst  of  January. 
A  motion  brought  forward  by  the  dele^te  of 
division  No.  16,  which  was  Baxter,  wishing 
that  six-pence  may  be  paid  only  to  the  society^ 
and  the  other  seven- pence  to  go  towards  the 
expense  of  their  room,  it  was  agreed  that  this 
might  be  a  very  proper  measure  to  he  adopted 
for  poor  divisions;  it  was  particularly  re- 
marked that  at  that  time  the  people  round 
Spitalfields  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
supposing  that  they  shoula  come  to  any  open 
resistance  these  were  divisions  that  ought 
particularly  to  be  encouraged. . 

Mr.  Bozrer.— Repeat  that  slow?— A  motion 
was  brought  forward  by  the  delegate  for  No. 
16,  Baxter,  wishing  that  six- pence  (a  quarter, 
it  should  be)  may  be  paid  only  to  the  society, 
and  the  other  seven- pence  that  was  paid,  to 
go  towards  the  expense  of  their  room ;  it  was 
agreed  that  though  this  miglit  be  very  proper 
in  all  poor  divisions,  it  was  remarked  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  assented  to  by  the  whole 
meeting  of  delegates,  that  supposing  there 
should  be  an  opposition,  or  that  the  two 
parties  in  fact  should  come  to  an  open  de- 
claration, an  open  rupture,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessai^  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
divisions  meeting  in  Spiudfieldsy  for  that  Uiey 
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ID  eeoenl  were  very  poor,  and  very  numerous, 
and  it  was  very  necessarv  to  keep  them  toge- 
ther. There  was  a  gooa  deal  of  conversation 
upon  the  necessitv,  and  the  propriety  of  it. 

Have  you  all  that  in  your  minutes  ? — It  is 
from  recollection  that  I  speak  this— but  this 
is  the  meaning  of  what  was  agreed  upon  b^ 
all  the  delegates  that  met  at  that  time,  but  it 
was  particularly  first  of  all  mentioned  by 
Baiter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.—How  much  of  it 
have  you  a  minute  of? — I  have  got  no  fiffther 
than  that  it  was  agreed  by  the  delc^tes  that 
this  might  be  very  well  in  poor  divisions,  the 
other  is"  recollection  which  I  remember  per- 
fectly well ;  I  have  made  a  remark  before  of 
these  divisions,  that  they  increase  so  fkst,  that 
they  were  well  satisfied  that,  in  these  divisions 
alone,  very  shortly  they  would  have  as  many 
in  number  as  there  were  in  number  in  all  the 
other  diviuons  besides,  A  motion  was  made 
by  the  delegate  of  division  No.  7,  that  Mr. 
Iaw*s  letter  to  Mr.  Reeves,  giving  his  reason 
for  withdrawing  himself  from  them,  be  pub- 
lished, to  show  the  infamy  of  their  proceed- 
ings, that  the  society  was  falling  away  very 
^t ;  but  this  motion  was  r^ected,  and  in- 
stead of  that,  to  publish  extracte  from  "  The 
War,  or  who  pays  the  Reckoning?''  deferred 
the  selection  for  one  week.  Our  tetters  to  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  are  directed  to  Mr. 
Byng,  chairman  of  the  committee,  they  have 
directed  thehr  secretary  to  answer  it— their 
answer  is  to  keep  from  foreign  politics,  to 
keqp  good  order,  and  by  petition  we  may  suc- 

Om  of  the  y«ry.— Whom  is  that  from  ?— 
This  is  only  giving  an  account  to  whom  our 
letters  were  airected  when  they  corresponded 
with  the  Friends  of  the  People,  there  is  an 
answer  at  this  time  wherein  it  advises  us  to 
keep  from  all  foreij;n  politics,  to  keep  good 
order,  and  by  petition  we  may  succeed ;  this 
was  answered  by  Maurice Margarot,. saying 
we  mean  to  proceed  orderly,  but  you  are  not 
explicit. 

bid  Margarot  say  any  thing,  make  any  ob- 
servation as  to  the  committee  of  delegates  ? 
-Yes.         /  ^ 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Docs  your  minute 
purport  that  that  reply  was  produced  at  this 
meetioff  of  delegates,  that  it  was  produced 
upon  that  day?— I  will  not  be  confident  of 
that 

lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Go  through  your 
tninute  and  see  what  it  is  ? — ^It  was  answered 
by  Maurice  Margarot,  saying,  we  mean  to  pro- 
ceed orderly,  but  you  are  not  explicit. 

Mr.  Ergkine. — ^Do  you  mean  answered  in 
writin£? — In  writing;  there  were  several  let- 
ters that  were  wrote  by  Marearot  himself 
without  being  shown  to  the  delegates,  and 
afier  he  had  wrote  them,  when  he  came  to 
the  meeting  of  delegates  he  reported  that  he 
had  wrote  such  a  letter,  and  he  gave  the  heads 
of  such  jetter.  He  said  to  that  societv,  but 
JKQi  are  not  ej^licit,  and  he  leqttestea  that 


they  would  be  more  particular;  your  concur- 
rence will  assist  us,  but  we  want  to  know  how 
far  vou  mean  to  go  in  the  design ;  then  a  re- 
mark was  made  that  we  are  very  apprehensive 
of  creating  a  breach  between  them,  as  is  the 
case  between  them  and  the  Constitutional 
Society;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion in  consequence  of  that  letter,  that  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  did  not 
go  so  far  in  their  idea  as  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Societv  and  the  Constitutional  So* 
ciet^  did,  for  all  along  it  was  held  as  an  in- 
variable idea  tliat  eventually  it  roust  come  to 
a  struggle. 

Lora  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — You  ore  not 
speaking  now  from  a  minute  ?— From  my  re- 
collection of  what  was  often  repeated. 

Mr.  Bimer. — Do  you  recollect  Margarot 
saying  any  thuig  «fter  this  reply  that  he  had 
sent  to  the  Friends  of  the  People  ?— Margarot 
stated  that  therQ  was  a  disunion  between  the 
Constitutional  Society  and  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People ;  but  I  cannot  say  I 
recollect  exactly  what  was  the  reason  of  it.-« 
There  were  thirteen  delegates  met  that  night. 
—A  letter  from  Sheffield  of  the  lGtl]^.of  Ja- 
nuary, 1793,  signed,  David  Martin  president, 
Horsefall  secretary,  recommending  a  commu- 
nication with  sdl  the  societies  in  the  kingdom, 
to  form  a  constitutional  meeting,  and  all  to 
agree  upon  the  same  thing — asked  how  far  we 
mean  to  proceed  at  this  time — A  reform  nugap- 
tory,  unless  universal  right  is  established,  and 
they  advise  a  general  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  present  inadequate  repre- 
sentation— they  want  to  know  if  the  Friends 
of  the  People  are  true  friends— -Marearot  says 
we  are  getting  on  too  fast  again,  and  that  pe- 
tition was  not  the  mode. 

Was  that  an  observation  he  then  made,  or 
your  own  observation  to  tlie  delegates  ? — ^His 
observation  to  the  delegates. — Margarot  said, 
petition  was  not  the  mode ;  but  at  the  ^ame 
time  it  was  agreed  upon  b;^  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  delegates,  that  petitions  should  be  pre- 
sented for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  public 
mind  agitated  with  a  reform.  It  was  then 
recommended  that  all  the  divisions  should  go 
to  No.  5«,  in  Frith-street,  and  sign  the  tSi- 
dress  of  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press  ;--»that  is,  every  delegate  was  to  recom- 
mend it  to  his  division,  at  the  next  meeting. 
—In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  Margarot 
made  a  remark,  that  our  address  to  Mr. 
Reeves  was  not  liable  to  any  punishment,  or 
he  and  Mr.  Hardy  would  have  been  taken  up. 
Margarot  said,  he  meant  to  invite  sir  Samp* 
son  Wright  to  his  division,  or  any  one  that 
he  might  send  to  the  divisions,  to  show  the 
legality  of  them;  that  is,  the  whole  of  that 
meeting  of  delegates.  The  next  that  I  have 
is  only  reports  at  the  divisions  made  by 
members  at  different  times.— On  the  5th  of 
February,  in  Crown-street  ;  this  is 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre— Did  you  attend 
no  longer  as  a  delegate?- Yes;  this  is  a 
meeting  of  the  Division  No.  23.— Bambridge 
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read  a  minute  that  there  are  sixty  friends  lo 
the  cause,  who  deQline  at  present  meetmg  the 
society ;  but  they  are  good  friends,  and  sin-^ 
cerel^  wish  them  success ;  and  some  of  them 
say,  if  they  want  money,  they  are  ready  to 
contribute. — He  says,  there  are  certain  reli* 
gious  societies  in  the  kingdom,  almost  in 
every  town,  whose  sentiments  ]ead  them 
strictly  to  republisanisni ;  they  are  numerous 
in  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Manchester,  Hull,  Derbyshire,  and  particu- 
larly in  London.  The  society  in  London  are 
just  now  beginning  to  organize  themselves 
agreeable  to  the  pnnciples  of  France— ^their 
meetings  are  Mondays  and  Thursdays. — It 
was  then  said  that  Tom  Paine's  Works  had 
been  published  in  Sweden. — ^The  next  meet- 
ing was  on  the  7th  of  February,  of  Delegates, 
No.  8,  in  Quecn*street,  Seven  Dials. 

Was  the  prisoner  there  f— He  was*  At 
this  meeting  it  was  proposed  that  the  surplus 
of  the  quarterage  of  the  difierent  divisions,  if 
there  should  be  any,  should  so  towards  paying 
the  deficiency  of  Baxter's  division,  No.  16, 
for  their  room.  We  must  preserve  the  divi- 
sions No.  25  and  16,  being  poor,  the^  will  be 
of  great  service  if  we  go  to  war. — This  was  an 
observation  from  Margarot  at  that  time. 
.  No.  25,  and  No.  16,  were,  I  understand, 
the  Spital-fields  divisions  ?  —  They  are  the 
two  Spital-fields  divisions. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Was  the  expres- 
sion, wwr  f — ^Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  J^re.— Was  there  any 
explanation  given  of  that  expression?— The 
explanation  that  was  given  was  this — It  was 
iindersUKxl 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.-*-I  did  not  ask 
how  you  understood  it,  but  whether  there 
tvas  any  explanation  actually  given  in  words, 
■t  that  time,  by  any  body,  of  what  was  meant 

S'  war  f-^Thki  the  coimtry  would  rise  against 
e  present  government. 

Mr.  Bover, — ^Who  said  that  f — Margmot. 
-  ^  Did  Margarot  -say  that  the  country  would 
tise  against  the  present  government,  or  did 
he  use  the  word  »Mir,  and  you  understood  th«t 
■he  meant  by  that,  rising  against  the  govem- 
fnent  of  the  country  ?— 1&  made  use  of  the 
term  war. 

And  you  understood  he  meant  thai  ?^Yes; 
and  it  was  mentioned  by  several  of  the  dele- 

ftes,  that  it  was  eventually  expected  that 
ere  would  certainly  be  ai  rismg  in  the 
country. 

Was  there  any  conversation  of  that  kind  at 
the  time  when  Margarot  made  use  of  that 
expression  ?— Yes ;  it  was  taken  up  and  spoke 
to  by  several  of  the  delegates  that  nieht. 

Mr.  Enkine, — Have  you  any  note  of  this  f — 
I  have  not ;  but  I  remember  it  perfectly. — A 
letter  sent  to  Bath  has  been  gone  fourteen 
dfl^s,  and  no  answer. — No  letters  received 
4his  week.— A  Shefiield  letter  of  the  16th  of 
January,  1793,  by  order  of  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Inmrmation,  conveyed  to  all 
societies;  they  request  to  know  how  Ux  they 


mean  to  g^— it » Iheir  opiaimi  tfasl  we  ahouki 
be  of  one  opinion  to  petition  parliament  Ihis 
season — it  will  give  stren«;th  to  the  cause. — 
The  restoration  of  the  right  of  election  not  to 
be  under  twenty-one — ^by  doing  this  we  shall 
know  how  far  we  can  support  Mr.  Grey's  mo- 
tion this  season-^no  time  to  be  lost — ^Hardy 
proposes  a  delegate  from  each  division  of  the 
societ2^,to  agree  how  to  proceed — Mr.  Fox 
has  said  in  the  House,  the  people  have  aright 
to  alter  the  government  when  they  please— 
the  Scotch  have  done  it,  and  the  Irish.— The 
London  Corresponding  Society  was  first  formed 
to  send  a  delegate  to  all  the  other  societies, 
to  determine  Uie  best  way  of  reform. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr(*.— You  said  that 
Haidy  proposed  a  delegate  from  each  divi- 
sion ?— That  is,  to  agree  how  to  proceed ;  that 
is  another  thing— next  follows  Mr.  Fox's  ob* 
servation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Bojper. — ^Who  states  that  observation 
of  Mr.  Fox's— I  do  not  know ;  it  was  ob- 
served ;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  this,  I 
do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  who  particuhLrly 
said  this. 

What  is  meant  by  first  formed  ? — is  it  de- 
scriptive of  what  was  the  intention  of  the  so- 
ciety when  first  formed?  or  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ?— It  is  simply  an  observation 
that  was  made  from  one  of  the  delegates, 
saying,  that  the  pnnciples  of  the  society  first 
of  all — ^the  intention^was,  for  a  reform  in  par- 
liament.— The  Friends  of  the  People  in  the 
Borough  yet  exist ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
communicate  our  letters  to  them  and  all  other 
societies,  and  inquire  their  intentions. — It 
was  then  agreed  that  a  circular  letter  should 
be  sent  to  all  the  societies  in  London,  to  meet 
two  or  three  fix>m  each,  and  come  to  some 
determination.-— The  question  to  be  debated 
at  each  division,  was,  what  is  the  best  way 
of  proceedine  ?— This  is  to  be  done  by  adver- 
tisement in  &turday,  Sunday,  and  Monday's 
papers,  that  it  will  be  discussed  the  next 
night  at  each  division,  and  that  there  are  to 
be  six  advertisements — ^fifteen  delegates  met 
—It  wasrthen  determined  to  write  to  Sheffield, 
and  to  inform' them  that  we  will  answer  them 
very  shortly,  how  we  mean  to  proceed — The 
next  is  the  14th  of  February,  1793,  divi»on 
No.  19,  met  at  Mr.  Godfrey's,  an  attorney,  in 
Pore-street,  and  chose  him  for  delegate ;  but 
we  rejected  him,  being  kird  Georee  Gordon's 
attorney,  and  agreed  to  reject  all  connected 
with  him. 

Why  did  they  reject  him  on  that  account  ? 
— They  were  determined  to  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  any  person  that  had  any  con- 
nexion with  lord  George  Gordon  ;♦  and  the 
division  No.  IS,  had  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Watson,  supposed  to  be  secreUry  to  knd 
George  Gordon,  that  attended  them;  and  it 
was- intimated  that  lord  George  Gordon  was 
by  some  means  acquainted  with  what  was 


*  See  his  cases  in  this  CoUeetkm,  V9I,  91, 
p.  465,  and  Vol.  H2,  p.  175. 
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poiiig  on ;  that  he  «tde  use  of  this  Watson 
Sjr  way  of  bringing  forward  different  things; 
they  conceived  he  would  be  very  troublesomeiy 
mdA  that  if  his  name  was  connected  with  the 
Corresponding  Society,  it  would  make  them 
disrespectful  m  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  they 
then  rejected  him. — Division  No.  t^  to  meet 
next  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Crown  in 
Newgate-street ;  but  if  refused  at  the  Crown, 
to  go  to  Bx>bins's  coffee-house  in  Shire- lane, 
who  would  take  in  any  of  the  divisions. — ^To 
be  considered  n^jit  meeting,  whether  you  pe- 
tition parliament — that  will  engage  the  public 
attention  for  thie  present. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  E^e.,»>^Does  it  appear 
whether  there  was  any  delegate  chosen,  or 
not?-*There  was  no  farther  proceeding  upon 
this,  than  just  remarking,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  oooie  to  a  determination  at  the 
next  meeting  of  delegates,  whether  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  different  divisioos  to  petition 
Piurliament-^Thb  was  a  meeting  of  the  de- 

I»rd  Chief  /ustice  F^re,  Whom  was 
Godfrey  r^ected  by  ?— by  the  delegates,  or  by 
his  own  division  f — By  the  delegates. — Agreed 
to  demand  k  conference  with  the  Constitu- 
liooal  Society — they  are  drawing  np  the  state 
of  the  representation,  and  are  going  as  far  as 
us.— The  Friends  of  the  People  do  not  go  so 
far— The  Borou^  Society  do  not  go  so  far. 
—The  Holbora  Society  say  they  are  for  re- 
publicanism. 

Mr.  Bover,  What  is  become  of  the  Hol- 
born  Society J'-^'lt  is  broke  up;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  members  have  Joined  the 
Corresponding  Society  since. — ^The  Ald^ate 
Society  is  now  called  the  Bother'em  society 
—that  society  is  since  broke  up. — ^There  are 
•about  six  societies  in  London  to  confer 
with.— The  Friends  of  the  People  have  not 
yet  answered  our  letter. — A  letter  sent  to  the 
Constitutional  Whigs  at  Sheffield,  saying,  we 
are  about .aceoeral  conference,  and  shall  write 
to  them.— There  are  two  societies  at  Norwich 
united -~  the  Constitutional  Society  wrote 
them  to  continue,  and  assured  them  we  are 
finn,  and  mean  to  collect  the  general  opinion. 
r;-Thfee  questions  for  consideration  m  the 
divisions,  whether  they  shall  petition  the  king, 
.or  the  parliamentv  or  call  a  conventk>n. 

Was  that  contained  in  your  letter  to  the 
socieiy  at  Norwich  ?  — This  is  what  was 
Agreed  by  the  meeting  of  the  delegates,  to  be 
MDt  by  each  delegate  to  each  divisionf  to  con- 
sider what  thev  should  do  at  that  time ;  and 
>t  is  statedae  three  ^estiosa^first  of  all  whe- 
^  you  will  petition  the  king,  or  whether 
you  will  petition  the  parliament,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  call  a  convention,  to  be  sub- 
>QHtcd  to  the  delegates.  It  waa  remarked 
that  it  might  be  as  v^ell  to  decline  coming  lo 
tty  resolution  till  the  whole  nation  are 
•peed.— Then  Margaret  »i|ys,  neither  pe- 
titiou  nor  remonstrate,  it  would  be  unconati- 
tational^that  finishes  his  observation.— Then 
4t  IS  repoitedthattbcAldgate  society  hadthank- 
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edMr.Fox  for  his  speech,  saying  that  thtf 
people  may  alter  the  constitution  without 
giving  their  reasons  for  it— that  is  the  sodie^ 
that  were  ^t  together,  and  called  the  Bo^ 
tber'em  society. — ^The  next  is  a  meeting  of 
division  No.  23,  on  the  19th  of  February,  in 
Crown-street  —  It  was  agitated  there,  upoo 
tlie  <iuestion,  which  was  the  right  age  for 
election,  eighteen  or  twenty-one — there  was  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  meeting— 
one  was  for  eighteen  years,  ten  for  twenty-one, 
and  one  for  neither,  unless  householders.-^ 
Printed  copies  of  the  petition  to  parliament 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  public — ^thal 
nEieans  that  they  had  come  to  a  determination 
to  petition  parliament,  not  to  petition  the 
king,  nor  to  call  a  convention.— Field  met 
the  division  No.  12,  at  the  Crown  in  New- 
gsjte-street^they  were  refiised  meeting—they 
then  went  to  Godfrey's,  and  re-chose  him  at 
delegate.-^-!  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
mentioned  that  this  waa  a  delegate  meeting 
on  the  a  1st  of  February,  afNo.  SI,  Compton- 
street — this  last  matter  Godfrey  rejected— be^ 
lag  re-choae,  he  insisting  on  his  rig[ht  of  being 
dd(egate,  and  insisting  upon  staymg  In  the 
Toom,  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  rid 
of  him  but  by  adjourning  to  No.  57,  Cbarlea- 
street,  to  meet  on  the  Saturday  Evening.*— II 
was  reported  that  a  g'oat  number  of  deie^sles 
were  in  town  from  Sootland,  upon  a  re^orm^ 
—A  letter  from  Southampton,  approving  of 
the  plan,  and  want  our  addresses  to  form  • 
society,  and  wanted  U3  to  corsespond  mthr 
them.— A  letter  to  be  sent  to  then  by  divi- 
sion No.  28.— The  Constitutional  Society 
have  adjourned  till  the  IHh  of  March,  sup^ 
posed  to  see  what  Mr.  Grey  does  in  parlia^ 
ment.<^Agreed  to  write  to  all  the  societies^ 
both  in  town  and  country,  to  send  a  petition 
to  parliament— no  time  to  be  lost-K)ur8  to  be 
drawn  up  tmiDediately;  and  w»  are  certain 
that  twentv  thousand  will  sign  it— if  they  are 
allrejecten,  write  to  them  to  continue;  and 
then  will  be  the  time  for  ^1  to  unite,  and  to 
petition  the  king.^This  is  a  report  likewise 
-r'dhat  the  Friends  of  the  People  approve  <^ 
Mr.  Grey*s  remonatrance — ^it  is  a  leading 
feati]re.r*-lteported  that  the  serious  stoppage^ 
from  the  fciank's  refusing  to  discount,  will 
assist  the  cause,  from  Ibe  failures. which  mnat 
follow. 

Mr.  Etakin£.  Is  that  a  report,  or  what 
somebody  said  ?-^  mentioned  it  as  anpoct 
^it  waa  reported  by  one  of  the  dele^tes,  at 
the  meetine  of  dele^tes^net  that  it  came 
£rcmi  any  of  the  divisions. — A  letter  was  read 
from  T.  Farley,  rMj.  upon  the  illesality  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  saj^ing,  ae  had 
been  five  years  writliig  a  treatise  oti  it ;  and 
he  wants  ns  to  subscribe  to  it— it  was  agreed 
that  we  could  not  give  him  that  support'that 
we  supposed  that  he  wanted ;  but,  however  es« 
tracts  might  bo  made  from  Uiat  book,  so  as  to 
be  8erviceable.-*A  letter  from  the  Friends  of 
the  Peopicy  dated  15th  of  February,  in  answer 
to  ours  of  the  1st  of  February,  signed  by 
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E^' Jeremiah  Carter,  chfltirman,  sftying,  verysoon  ' 
tbeir  plan  woidd  come  forward  to  reform  all 
the  abused  existing. — ^Mr.  Reeves's  society  is 
unconstitutional,  tneir  society  is  to  ci«ate  an 
organ  to  speak  to  the  le^slature — they  will 
not  give  up  their  power  of  action  .to  any  so- 
ciety—but  they  say  the  lime  of  action  may 
not  be  very  distant— this  is  a  letter  from  the 
friends  of  the  People. 

•  Mr.  Bower. — Where  at  ? — I  rather  think  it 
is  from  some  country  correspondence — I  have 
-not  got  down  whence  it  comes-:-it  is  signed 
£.  Jeremiah  Carter,  chairman. 

How  is  it  introduced  in  your  minute  ?  as 
coming  from  whom  ?-^A  letter  brought  and 
read. 

'  Where  did  it  come  from?  —  From  the 
•Friends  of  the  People,  signed  £.  Jeremiah 
"Carter,  dated  15th  February,  in  answer  to  ours 
•of  the  1st  of  February. 

Mr.  Bower. — ^We  have  read  the  letter — he 
has  put  it  down  Carter — ^tt  should  be  Curteis 
— it  Id  published,  folio  63,  in  appendix  £..of 
the  Report. 

;  Lynam, — ^They  will  not  give  up  their  power 
of  action  to  any  society ;  but  tliey  say  the  time 
of  action  may  not  be  very  distant — it  b  ^me- 
4iung  to  this  purport. 

:  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — That  is  your  no- 
^n  of  it— your  extract  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Bewer. — Did  you  hear  the  letter  read  f 
'—Yes,  it  was  read  — Answered  the  Norwich 
society,  that  we  thii^k  that  the  Friends  of  the 
People  are  friends  to  the  cause.-^Twelve  de- 
legates met— to  write  to  the  Bath  society. — 
A  motion  to  be  debated  at  each  division,  if 
tliey  gave  the  delegates  power  to  reject  any 
4lcleg^te  on  good  reasons. — February  38 — 
Jlleeting  of  delegates,  at  Mr.  StifPs  No.  58, 
Paternoster-row. — Motion  by  Mr.  Margarot 
that  the  thanks  of  the  London  Corresponding 
.Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Fox  and  the  minority 
t»f  forty-four — ^the  same  to  lord  Lauderdale, 
Jbcc  for  their  opposition  to  the  war. — Agreerl 
<to  be  advertised  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
Morning  Post,  and  Ayre's  Sunday  paper. — It 
was  observed  that  the  war  was  the  minister's, 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  minds  of  the 
•people. — A  letter  from  Sheffield,  inclosing 
*  their  resolutions  past  on  the  13th  of  February 
Jby  order  of  the  committee. ---^Resolved  by  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  at 
Sheffield,  that  war  is  the  greatest  evil  ever 
introduced  to  trade — ^This  is  my  recollection 
.of.it,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  that  they 
return  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Fox,  fur  his  sup- 
port of  the  people  for  many  years  past,  most 
particularly  this  session — to  Mr.  Erskine,  for 
liis. defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press— to 
Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Lambton,  to  Mr.  Sh^idan, 
and  the  glorious  minority  of  fifty-two — to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  Stanhope,  lord  Lauder- 
dale, &c.  and  copies  to  be  sent  to  each,  and 
piriilished  iYi  all  the  papers  in  town  and 
country.— Agreed  to  write  to  Sheffield  that 
a  petition  to  parliament  will  not  suc- 
ceed»  yet  at  this  time  it  will  answer  a  good 


purpose— and  that  the  London  CorrespoDdine 
Society  are  going  to  petition,  and  write  to  aX 
societies  in  the  kingdom  to  do  so — it  wiH 
cause  the  subject  ta  be  agitated  everyweek— 
no  time  to  be  lost— and  say  that  we  «juailj 
lament  the  war. 

Was  there  any  letter  prepared  in  conse- 
quence of  that  ? — ^The  London  C'orrespooding 
Society  have  drawn- up  a  petition,  which  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Gerrald,  who  said  he 
nad  applied  to  Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  said  be 
would  go  with  him  to  get  Mr.  Fox  to  presenl 
it. 

Were  there  any  letters  prepared,  in  conse- 
qtience  of  this  agreement  that  they  should 
write  to  Sheffield,  by  Margarot  or  any  other 
person  ?-^Margarot  wrote  this  letter  of  course, 
the  substance  of  it  was  this 

Mr.  jBoB7er.-H.That  is  in  appendix  to  the 
Report,  page  67 — we  have  read  it  already-^ 
What  is  your  next?— March  7th,  17g3,  No. 
31.  Complon-street,  fourteen  delegates  met 

Was  Hardy  there  ?— YeS|— Read  the  pcti^ 
tion  to  parliament,  and  refer  it  to  be  consider- 
ed by  each  division— the  title  of  the  petiti<m. 
The  Inhabitants  of  London,  Westminster  asd 
their  Vicinity.— The  discussion  of  that  took  op 
the  whole  of  the  evening. — ^That  new  dele- 
gates should  be  chosen  on  the  28th  of  March. 
The  delegate  of  division  No.  1,  moved  that 
the  Essay  wrote  by  Mr.  Frend,*  of  Cambridge, 
on  the  war,  and  published  in  the  Manchester 
paper,  be  printed  and  delivered  to  all  the  divi- 
sions. Mr.  Frend,  of  Cambridge,  is  tryinr 
now ;  and  it  is  supposed  he  will  be'  exckided 
the  College. — ^The  remjiinder  of  the  evening 
upon  the  petition — the  petition  to  be  made 
out  upon  rolls  of  parchment,  and  each  dele- 
gate to  have  one,  to  try  what  cofiee-houses 
will  lake  it  in  to  lie  to  receive  signatures.— 
March  21,  1793,  No.  31,  Compton-streeV— 
Baxter  reported  that,  some  constables  had 
been  at  division  No.  16,  to  disperse  them,  bat 
dare  not  go  up,  the  company  being  too  large : 
they  left  worn  that  they  would  come  in  greater 
force. — Received  a  letter,  dated  ttic  SSth  of 
February,  saying,  as  you  meet  to  overturn  tbe 
constitution,  you  have  warning  that  warrMls 
will  be  taken  out  against  every  member.*— A 
letter,  dated  March  15th,  from  the  Birmiof- 
ham  Society  tor  Constitutional  InfbrmalCoB, 
signed  John  Harrison,  beginning  citizen 
Hardy,  the  letter  was  requesting  to  com*- 
pond,  to  strengthen  the  love  of  the  huoMi 
race,  and  to  restore  the  representatimi  of  1^ 
peoples-it  complains  of  the  venal  mode  ef 
-election— the  poor's  rate,  tythes,  and  tke 
deamess  c»f  provisions-they  are  determined  to 
-think  and  speak  for  themselves— to  petition 
parliament— speak,  unite,  and  it  will  he  done 
— those  are  the  heads  of  it  as  I  gathered :  this 
letter  was  not  directed  to  PicoidiHy,  but  tty 
the  house  that  Mr.  Hardy  lived  in  before  fat 
went  there.— There  was  a  report  thai  the 
Friends  of  the  People  had  received  tmQ  ktlcis 
"  -       ■■ ■'•■  -     >   '    ■■»'* 

*  See  hi3  oise  ante,  Vol.  !22|  p.  6a3i 
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from  Sheffield,  directed  to  Mr.  Stuart ;  there 
vas  DO  notice  taken  what  the  letters  were — 
Grant  and  Littlejohn  discharged  from  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  and  to  write 
to  the  Constitutional  Society,  and  to  ask 
for  other  honorary  members  to  represent 
them. 

What  was  Grant  discharged  for?— For 
withholding  the  manuscript  lormerly  men- 
tioned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyrc. — Was  it  said 
where  these  two  letters  came  from  to  the 
Friends  of  the  People  ? — I  lake  it  for  granted 
from  Sheffield;  but  I  have  not  put  it  down. 
Littlejohn  was  discharged  for  the  neglect,  I 
believe,  of  his  division ;  he  was  gone  down 
into  Scotland. 

Mr.  Bower, — Did  yoii  minute  what  Grant 
tvas  lUscharged  for?— In  conseauence  of  a 
former  resolution,  that  if  he  dia  not  deliver 
up  the  manuscript  he  should  be  discharged ; 
and  now  they  were  discharged.  A  motion 
was  made  by  Margarot  to  prmt  a  thousand  oT 
Trend's  Address  to  liepuolicans  and  Anti- 
Republicans,  to  make  extracts  from  it  by  a 
select  committee,  with  some  strong  remarks 
thereon  by  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre^ — What  was  the 
title  of  Mr.  Erend's.book? — An  Address  to  Re- 
publicans and  Anti- Republicans^  there  were 
six  to  form  that  committee,  and  to  meet  in 
Paternoster- row,  at  Stifles  house.  The  next 
meeting  was  the  2dth  of  March,  at  No.  31, 
Compton-street,  a  meeting  of  delegates.  It 
was  agreed  to  bring  all  the  quarterage  next 
Thursday,  the  Patriotic  Society,  in  ilolboin, 
joining  the  division  No.  £9. 

Was  this  Patriotic  Society  the  same  you 
mentioned  befope^  that  broke  up,  and  the 
greatest  part  joined  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety?—The  same.  The  report  was  of  .the 
number  of  signatures  to  the  petition;  the 
whole  was  seven  hundred  eighteen  on  the 
five  skins.  A  select  committee  chose  to 
make  laws  for  the  society,  and  to  submit 
them  to  each  division,  to  meet  every  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  five  o^clock ;  any  three  to 
proceed  to  business;  other  delegates  allowed 
to  visit. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Have  you  any 
minute  of  any  debates  upon  the  subject  of  the 
necessity  or  the  occasion  of  proposing  this 
committee  ?--;I  have  no  minute  of  any  debate. 
1  &ec  here  is  a  mark  made  here — the  commit- 
tee to  make  extracts  from  Mr.  Frend's  Ad- 
dress to  Republicans  and  Anti-Republicans, 
they  are  to  meet  on  Sunday  evening — four- 
^  delegates  met  on  the  4th  of  April,  in 
Compton-street— the  select  committee  to  con- 
sider of  their  future  regulations,  first  of  all  for 
^e  society  at  large — the  general  rules  and 
private  regulations  fi^r  the  admission  of  mem* 
bers— the  week's  pavment  —  admission  of 
"^nmjiers— vote  of  exclusion— the  number  of 
wawtitucnts  before  you  branch  off— the  sum- 
XBonjes  sent  to  each  night's  meeting— that  is 
^^  Sart  of  that  committee's  consideration  to 


regulate— the.  next  is,  the  constitution  of  ge« ' 
neral  principles — committee's  laws  relative 
to  themselves — ^tl)e  said  delegates  private  re« 
gulations — laws  relating  to  the  society , election 
of  chairmen  and  of  door-keepers. 

Mr.  Bower, — It  is  not  worth  while  to  state 
this;  go  to  your  next  meeting. — ^I'he  next  id 
the  11th  of  April,  at  No.  31,  Compton-street. 
The  rei)ort  was  that  two  thousand  had  signed 
the  petition :  resolved  to  thank  the  Friendii, 
of  the  People  for  their  impartial  state  of  the' 
representation.  It  was  then  said  that  the» 
Constitutional  Society  at  Sheiheld  had  done 
it,  and  had  requestca  them  to  publish  it  ui  a 
cheaper  manner.  In  their  letter  they  say  the 
people  are  sleeping  too  long ;  the  ignorance, 
of  the  people  is  the  cause  of  the  continuation 
of  the  corruption  of  the  senate— resolved  to 
wALte  immediately  to  every  society  again,  'and 
reauest  them  to  petition  directly ;  small  bills 
to  be  stuck  tip  in  the  night,  mforming  the 
public  where  Uie  petition  hes  for  signatures— 
lourtecn  delegates  met — Mr.  Francis  to  be 
requested  to  present  the  petition — ^recom- 
mended by  division  No.  3,  to  advertise  a  ge- 
neral meeting  at  some  tavevn,  and  we  may 
get  a  good  many  signatures  there— already 
signed,  2^i9. 

You  may  go  now  to  the  29th  of  April;  1 
do  not  sec  any  thing  material  till  then— the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety at  the  Crowji  and  Anchor, — were  you 
present  at  that  dinner  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  make  a  minute  of  what  passed 
there? — I  made  this  minute — that  many iif 
them  talked  very  boldly,  and  laughed  at  the 
fears  of  the  pubhc--they  are  sure  that  a  re- 
volution will  take  place  in  this  country. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  ?,— Lord  Sempill  was 
chalrman—ithe  next  that  I  have  got  is  the 
sentiments  that  were  drank— The  rights  of 
man— -May  we  never  be  ashamed  to  assert 
those  principles  we  wish  to  enjoy — May  des- 
potism be  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
swinish  roultituue-— May  the  world  be  ot|r 
country,  and  doing  good  our  re]ieion---Free« 
dom  to  France,  and  peace  to  all  Europe- 
Thomas  Paine. 

Have  you  any  remark  upon  that  ? — I  have 
remarked  here  that  Home  Tooke  requested 
him  to  be  given  a  second  time-— roav  the 
temple  of  freedom  have  the  earth  for  its  basis, 
and  heaven  for  its  dome — may  governments 
soon  cease  to  be  a  conspiracy  against  the  few, 
for  the  rights  of  the  many. 

Is  not  that  reversed  ?— No ;  I  have  it  so— 
by  lord  Daer,  John  Home  Tooke  for  his  vigi- 
lant opposition  to  despotism — ^The  victims  of 
despotism,  and  may  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain have  courage  to  redress  them,  lord  Sem* 
pill,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  &c.  Those  are  the  toasts 
that  were  drank.  The  next  is  the  second  of 
May,  1793,  a  delegates'  Aeeting,  at  No.  31, 
Compton-street.  Mr.  Fox  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  that  our  say- 
ing a  radical  reform  would  be  understood  Uni- 
versal sui&age^  which  be  was  not  a  friend  to^ 
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but  would  present  the  petition  if  we  desired 
it :  in  consequence  of  this  it  was  rietcmiincd 
to  get  Mr.  Francis  to  present  it,  and  to  write 
tb  nihi  on  Saturday  morning ;  the  petition  to 
be  presented  on  Monday,  unless  Mr.  Grey 
l^uts  oflF  his  motion — two  of  the  ShefBeid  de- 
legates that  brought  up  their  petition  made 
honorary  members — agreed  to  meet  on  Sunday 
evening  at  Compton-street,  and  bring  in  all 
the  skins. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Did  not  you  say 
that  there  was  a  resolution  that  there  should 
be  a  new  election  of  delegates  on  the  S8th  of 
March?— Yes. 

Lord,  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Was  there  a  new 
election  of  delegates  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Were  you  re- 
elected ? — Yes ;  on  the  25tb  of  September. 

Mr.  Boiver, — ^You  have  got  a  minute  the 
16th  of  May,  have  not  you  ? — I  have  mislaid 
that  by  some  means  or  other. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  passing  upon 
the  16th  of  May  respecting  the  war  and  the 
addressers  ? — No. 

Mr.  Edward  Lnuzun  called  again. 

Mr.  Bmer.^Look  at  that  paper.  Did  you 
find  that  among  Mr.  Hardy's  papers  ? — ^Yes. 

[It  was  readt] 

«  South-street.  3nrf  of  May,  1793. 
•  **  8lr;--I  am  to  apologize  to  you  for  not 
having  sooner  answered  your  letter,  but  I 
bave  l)een  very  much  engaged  in  business 
for  some  days  past.  I  will  certainly  present 
the  petition  if  it  is  desired,  because  I  would 
not  decline  presenting  a  petition  for  any  of 
my  constituents;  but  I  confess  I  think  it 
ftilght  with  more  propriety  be  presented  by 
some  other  member,  because  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  radical  reform,  which  it 
recommends,  is  universal  representation,  to 
which  I  have  always  been  an  avowed  enemy. 
— I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,  C.  J.  Fox." 

[No  address!. 
Indorsed,  Charles  Jame^  Fox,  M.  P. 

received  Snd  May^  1793.  * 

Mr.  Bower  to  Lynam, — As  you  have  mis- 
laid your  minutes  of  the  16th  of  May,  I  will 
not  press  vou  upon  it. — I  have  the  minutes 
of  May  the  16th  here— No.  31,  Compton- 
ttreet. 

Was  the  prisoner  at  that  meeting  ? — Yes  ; 
be  was. 

What  passed  there?— A  motion  from  the 
division  No.  7,  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance 
against  the  war ;  it  was  then  said  that  Mr. 
Hardy  had  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
saying  that,  as  the  late  petition  lay  at  your 
house,  I  look  upon  it  you  are  secretary;  and 
he  says,  being  a  friend  lo  man— something — 
and  the  salutary  rigibts ;  he  very  much  ap- 
proves of  the  petition  and  the  thanks  to  the 
minority ;  he  submits  it  in  his  letter,  that  if 
k  petition  against  the  ^res^nt  war  is  brought 
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forward,  it  will  refute  its  beins  a  i 
then  he  goes  with  regard  to  tne  sub 
and  the  expenses  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Bower. — ^You  had  better  pass  it  over  if 
you  cannot  make  it  out  well. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  —Was  any  thing 
done  upon  that  anonymous  letter? — ^it  does 
not  appear  that  any  thmg  was.  Tlie  next  vas 
a  meetin?  of  the  delegates  on  tlie  9Srd,  at 
No.  31,  Compton-street;  it  was  then  pro- 
posed to  call  a  general  meeting,  which  would 
be  an  irrefragable  proof  of  our  being  Imlly 
assembled,  and  would  take  away  those  rmec- 
tions  upon  us,  and  dissipate  the  fears  of  the 
public :  this  was  to  be  agitated  at  each  divi^ 
sion. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^e.— Who  made  tbst 
proposition  to  call  a  general  meeting  ?— I  can- 
not tell.  There  were  twelve  delegates  met; 
a  letter  from  R.  Littleiohn,  dated  ISth  of 
May,  in  which  he  says,  he  was  surprised  that 
be  was  excluded  the  society ;  his  attachment 
is  not  to  be  bought  or  sold,  and  he  would  not 
give  up  the  cause  but  with  death ;  this  is  what 
I  collected  from  that  letter.  Committee  for 
drawing  up  an  address  to  the  public,  &c.; 
then  it  was  observed,  that  Le  Brim's  letter  to 
lord  Grenville  has  altered  the  step ;  on  that 
account  it  would  appear  as  though  we  had 
some  communication  with  France,  therefore 
we  ought  to  wait  lo  see  if  any  notice  is  taken 
of  it.  It  was  thought  proper  to  refer  the  ad- 
dresses to  the  pubuc  at  that  time,  and  it  «ss 
referred  for  a  week. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £jrre.-~Wbat  did  yoQ 
say  it  might  be  thought  to  do  ?— It  wooH)  ap- 
pear as  though  we  had  some  communicatioa 
with  France.  The  next  meeting  was  on  the 
doth  of  May.  I  do  not  find  any  thing  more 
than  Mr.  Hardy's  intending  to  make  a  mo- 
tion that  we  should  brei&  up  for  tfaxee 
months. 

What  was  done  upon  that? — ^It  was  not 
carried,  but  the  society  continued;  fbr  I  have 
a  report  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  conseanence 
of  it.  The  next  was  a  meeting  of  delegates 
of  the  6th  of  June,  1799,  at  No.  91, 
Compton-street— there  were  tftfee  divisions 
that  wished  for  Mr.  Wharton's  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed. 

Was  any  thing  done  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Wharton's  motion  ?— I  have  no  remark  that 
any  thing  at  all  was  done,  notwithstanding  it 
was  so  recommended.  A  pubHc  meeting  was 
then  talked  of;  to  advertise  five  for  six 
o'clock. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %ra.— Advised  or 
agreed  upon  P— I  shall  come  to  that  presently. 
I  forget  whether  it  was  determined  upon  at 
that  thtie,  but  there  was  a  meetuig  which  U' 
lowed  afterwards ;  this  is  the  begmning  of 
it ;  it  was  agreed  to  admit  every  division. 

Mr.  jB«jt?cr.— What  was  the  proposition  ?'7 
To  advertise  a  public  meetii^g;  and  that  it 
should  be  advertised  to  meet  at  five  o'clock, 
but  the  intention  was  to  meet  and  begin  utwn 
business  at  six ;  a  moUon  from  division  No.  SB, 
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that  the  thanks  of  th^  committee  be  siven  to 
Mr.  Whtrton  for  h»  motion  and  speech. 

Mr.  Bnkine. — Mr,  Wharton  tne  member 
of  parliament?— Yes ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  be 
printed,  and  the  thanks  to  be  published  in 
four  papers,  the  Courier,  Chronicle,  Gazet- 
teer, and  Ledger. 

Mr.  Somer. — Does  it  appear  by  your  mi- 
nutes whether  it  was  only  to  be  published,  or 
have  you  any  farther  entry  respecting  what  was 
to  be  done  besides  publishing? — ^I  have  this  me> 
morandum,  that  it  was  to  be  put  once  in  each 
paper ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  to  be  adver- 
tised four  times ;  it  was  likewise  agreed  that 
there  should  be  some  comments  made  upon 
it,  and  a  special  committee,  to  draw  it  up,  of 
five  of  the  delegates;  it  was  to, be  an  open 
committee,  and  to  meet  at  six  o'clock  on 
Monday — A  letter  from  Leeds,  a  delegate 
meeting,  May  the  SOth,  1793,  a  society  lately 
spmng  up,  sent  by  the  request  of  the  Sheffield 
society,  to  correspond  with  all  societies,  and 
begged  ours,  although  only  800,  yet  are  deter- 
mined to  instruct  all  their  neighbours — 
Thomas  Hanly,  secretary,  it  was  mstituted 
the  i«7th  of  November,  1792. 

Have  yoo  any  minutes  of  the  13th  or  the 
15th  of  June  ?— The  l5th  of  June  I  have. 

Yott  have  not  any  of  the  ISth  ?— No. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  about  the  13th 
from  your  memory?—!  do  not. 

Then  to  the  16th ;  that  was,  I  believe,  a 
meeting  of  delegates,  at  No.,  31  Compton* 
street?— I  believe  it  was;  it  was  recommended 
that  an  advertisement 

Do  you  know  whom  it  was  recommended 
by?— I  have  not  a  memorandum  of  that- 
Resolved,  that  our  thanks  be  given  to  J.  Whar- 
ton for  his  speech  on  the  31st  of  May,  to 
restore  the  constitution  of  1688.  We  earnestly 
exhort  lum  to  persevere  in  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and  doubt  not,  notwithstanding  the 
contumelious  silence  of  the  majority,  it  will 
have  its  due  weight  with  the  people. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Read  that  again. — An  ad- 
vertisement for  Mondav— Resolved,  our 
thanks  to  J.  Wharton  for  the  speech  he  made 
on  the  31st  of  May— I  believe  he  spoke  his 
speech  on  the  81st  of  May— to  restore  the 
constitution  of  1688;  we  earnestly  exhort 
him  to  persevere  in  the  cause  of  the  people, 
and  doabtnot,  notwithstanding  the  contume- 
lious silence  of  the  majority,  Tl  will  have  its 
Aie  weight  with  the  people.  Agreed  we  will 
pve  our  decided  support  to  every  measure 
onmght  forward  to  restore  our  rights  as 
at  1688.  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
hmAon  Corresponding  Society  be  given  — 

lord  Chief  Justice  %«.— Was  tiiis  a 
meeting  of  delegates  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Booker  .—it  is  all  at  meetings  of  dele- 
gates, unless  I  shall  mark  it  as  some  other 
meetmg. ' 

%n«i».— Resolved  that  thanks  be  eben  to 
™c  twelve  men  that  voted  with  Mr.  Wharton 

««.eth  of  June—The  Constitutional  Society 
nrinformatkm  hftve  jmbfebed  ten  thousand 


of  Mr.  Wharton's  speech  correct— Mr.  Mar- 
garot  will  get  one  thousand  for  us. 

Have  you  any  thing  farther  of  that  meet- 
ing P — ^Nothing  more. 

About  this  time  did  you  for  any  period  cease 
to  be  a  delegate?  Was  there  any  division 
upon  what  you  have  been  last  reading? — I  do 
not  recollect  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  recollect  there  was  not  ? — My  answer  is, 
if  there  had  been  any  thing  of  the  sort,  I 
should  have  made  a  memorandum  if  any 
thing  particular;  I  do  not  recollect  that  there 
was  any  thing  of  a  division,  but  I  remember  it 
was  said  by  Margarot 

Mr.  Ertkine, — Is  that  in  your  note  ?— No ; 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  recollection.  He 
said  he  would  eet  a  thousand  for  the  London 
Corresponding  Society ;  but  I  have  no  minute 
of  that;  iryou  mean  to  put  that  down  as 
my  minute,  I  shall,  when  you  come  to  exa<» 
mine  me,  show  you  it  is  no  minute  of  mine. 

Mr.  Bower,-— You  ceased  to  be  a  delegate 
for  some  period  after  this  time  ?  this  is  the 
last  meeting  of  delegates  you  attended  for 
some  months? — I  attended  on  the  13tfa  of 
June. 

We  have  got  to  the  15th.— Then  it  must  be 
the  15th. 

After  that  time  you  ceased  to  be  a  delegate 
for  some  time,  did  not  youf — ^It  was  so. 

Were  you,  at  any  time  in  the  month  of 
September,  present  at  any  division  meeting  ? 
— ^Yes. 

What  time  in  September  .^-I  think  it  was 
the  25th. 

Upon  the  25th  of  September,  Hid  you 
attend  any  division  meeting,  and  where  ? — I 
attended  the  division  No.  23. 

Where  did  that  division  meet  ?— I  do  nf)t 
recollect  the  name  of  the  place;  it  was  in  a 
kind  of  court  or  garden  near  Bunhill-row ;  it 
^oes  out  from  Bme  Anchor-alley ;  and  there 
IS  another  narrow  alley  to  it,  which  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of. 

It  was  in  some  little  place  or  alley  near 
Bunhill-row,  Moorfields  f — :Yes ;  It  was  re- 
ported that  a  new  society  was  formed  at 
Coventry,  and  that  they  were  increased  very 
much  in  the  last  month.  It  was  reported  that 
there  was  a  new  division  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society ;  that  they  took  Number 
10,  which  had  ceased  prior  to  this  time,  and 
met  in  the  Grove,  Bandv*  leg*  walk,  and  it  was 
said  they  were  very  violent. 

Said  at  that  meeting  ?— Yes ;  that  was  the 
report  from  one  delegate  of  the  division. 

A  new  division? — ^No;  a  division  had 
branched  off,  and  took  Number  10,  that  had 
ceased  prior  to  this  time,  and  they  met  at  the 
Grove,  Bandy-leg-walk.  This  is  a  report 
from  one  of  the  oivision  of  a  gentleman  that 
lives  at  Walworth,  who  is  going  to.jointh^ 
London  Corresponding  Society :  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  observed,  that  he  wrote  the 
offensive  play-bill,  the  guillotine,  his  name  ib 
Cruden.   It  was  stated  ix^  the  course  of  the 
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evening,  in  the  information  that  they  endea- 
Tuured  to  bring  forward  of  different  circum- 
stances, it  was  stated  in  that  way,  and  it  was 
followed  up  by  a  remark  from  the  same  per- 
son, that  many  people  supposed  that  he  was 
employed  by  Uie  Convention  in  France. 

Were  any  other  papers  brought  forward  ? — 
It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  petition  to 
the  king  brought  forward  at  the  last  meeting 
of  delegate.s ;  but  that  it  was  declared  treason- 
able by  Mr.  VaughaDj  in  consequence  of 
ivhich  another  was  to  be  drawn  up. 

Wium  you  say  it  was  treasonable,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  that  was  Mr.  Vaughau's 
opinion? — It  was  reported  by  several  that  Mr. 
Vaughan  had  given  that  as  his  opinion. 

Was  any  thing  done  upon  that  ? — ^That  is 
all. 

Did  the  delegate  report  any  thing  farther, 
after  it  was  found  that  that  petition  was  sup- 
posed to  be  treasonable  ?~Only  that  another 
was  to  be  drawn  up. 

Was  there  any  thing  farther  done  at  that 
meeting  ? — I  have  no  memorandum  of  any 
thing  else. 

Of  have  you  any  recollection  ?  if  not,  go  on 
to  the  next  meeting,  which  was  on  the  7  th  of 
October.— The  report  of  the  delegate  was, 
that  there  were  eighteen  new  members  made 
that  week. 

That  was  at  the  division  meeting? — ^Yes, 
the  same  division  meeting,  Oct.  7th,  that  a 
Mr.  Bell,  who  was  at  Brighton,  was  going  to 
Ireland,  and  would  introduce  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  societies  there,  from  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Societ^r.  At  the  last 
meetins  of  delegates  a  petition  was  brought 
forward,  or  agitated,  was  brought  forward, 
discussed,  I  suppose,  against  the  war,  nothing 
more  is  s^d  of  that.  Hodgson  was  chose 
president,  and  Hardy  was  continued  secre- 
tary ;  the  next  is  November  the  5th. 

Before  you  go  to  November  the  5  th,  were 
you  present  at  any  other  meeting,  at  Hackney, 
or  any  other  place  ? — Yes, 

At  what  time  wks  that — it  has  indeed  been 
proved  to  be  the  34th  of  October  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  the  da^  of  the  month  that  that 
meeting  was,  but  it  was  to  elect  two  delegates 
to  send  down  to  the  Convention  at  Scotland. 

Were  two  delegates  electeH  at  that  meet- 
ine  ?— Yes. 

Who  were  they  ? — Margarot  and  Gerrald,  I 
think. 

Who  appeared  as  president  of  the  society 
at  that  time?-rHodgson. 

Where  was  this  meeting  ? — At  a  house  in 
Hackney-road,  the  election  was  in  a  garden 
behind  the  house. 

Was  Mr.  Hardy  at  that  meeting  in  Hackney^ 
road?— I  think  he  was,  but  I  will  not  be 
positive. 

What  meeting  were  you  at  on  the  5th  of 

November  ?— Division,  No.  3,  the  delegate 

^reported,  that  Hodgson    bad  resigned,  and 

'  .that  Baxter  was  chosen  cliairman ;  he  then 

reported  tiM  Margarot  and  Geirald  wjent  to 
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Scotland,  tbeSOth  of  October,  and  «b«t  the 
fund  was  very  low,  the  subscriptioa  not  equal 
to  the  expenses. 

W^here  was  this? — At  the  same  place  near 
Bunhill-row;  the  next  report  was  thai  a 
second  delegate  should  be  chose  from  each 
division,  to  form  a  sub-committee,  to  revise 
the  constitution,  and  to  meet  eveiy  Friday,  at 
No.  31^  Compton-street;  the  nextopeport  was 
of  a  new  society  formed  at  Bristol;  the  next 
that  colonel  Macleod,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  were 
gone  as  delegates  to  Edinburgh,  from  the 
ConstitutionarSociety ;  xh^  next  meeting  uras 
November  the  12th. 

Before  you  get  to  November  the  ISth,  were 
there  any  reports  made  uoon  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, respecting  Franklow  ? — I  have  no 
memorandum  .of  that. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thine  stated  about 
Franklow,  upon  the  5th  of  November? — ^I 
recollect  it  being  said,  that  there  was  going  to 
be  an  association  formed  at  Lambeth,  for  the. 
purpose  of  learning  their  exercise. 

liecoUect  all  the  circumstances  that  you  can, 
respecting  that. 

Mr.  GMs. — Let  us  understand  that  you 
have  no  memorandum -of  this? — ^No. 

Mr.  Bower, — ^Do  you  recollect  any  other 
circumstance  that  was  to  attend  that  meeting? 
—I  understood  that  the^  were  going  to  form 
themselves  into  different  societies. 

Of  whom  were  those  societies  to  be  con* 
posed?— I  was  going  to  say  a  plan  was 
forming  for  those  societies  to  learn  thdr 
exercise  at  different  places  all  over  London, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  confined  to  the  London 
Corresponding  Society. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  farther  being 
said  about  the  plani-— Nx)t  particularly.. 
Afterwards  it  was  more  particularly  brought 
forward ;  but  I  have  not,  to  the  lest  of  my 
recollection,  any  thiug  more. 

The  plan  was  not  at  tliat  time  completed  ? 
— No,  the  forming  of  the  society,  and  bow 
tliey  were  to  meet,  to  carry  it  on,  was  not  at 
that  time  mature  to  the  best  of  my  recoUec* 
tion,  but  this  was  said,  that  there  was  a  variety 
of  people  that  did  intend  to  learn  their  exer«> 
cise,  but  this  at  Lambeth  was  the  only  one 
that  was  mentioned. 

There  was  no  association  formed  but  the 
Lambeth?— No,  but  it  came  out  afterwards^ 
and  probably,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  men- 
tion It  here,  that  there  were  members  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Societjr,  that  bad  a 
desire  of  introduciujg  trie  exercise  among  the 
London  Corresponding  Societies  divisions  on 
different  nights,  from  the  night  that  the  divi- 
sions met  on  different  evenings. 

Was  that  agreed  to  or  otherwise  ? — It  was 
rejected  at  No,  23,  but  this  is  only  antici- 
pating it. 

It  will  come  bettor  in  its  order  by- and -by ; 
who  was  president  of  this  societv,  on  the  5th 
of  November,  chairman  of  the  delegates,  and 
so  on?^The  report  of  that  divisioi^  n^eetiog 
wai  at  the  first  committee  night  of  tbe  ddo- 
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otes,  Hodgson  had  resigned  the  chair,  and 
Baxter  was  chosen  chairman. 

Were  yea  present  at  any  meeting  upon  the 
l)tb  oi  November  ?  —  that  is  a  division 
meetine. 

()f  which  division  ?— No.  23. 

Where  was  it  ? — At  the  same  place. 

What  was  done  at  that  meeting? — Read  a 
letter  from  Norwich,  signed  W.  Cole,  from 
all  the  societies  there,  approving  of  the  Con- 
vention at  Edinburgh,  and  requesting  a  con- 
stant correspondence ;  finances  are  very  low, 
they  want  to  get  a  second  subscription  in 
order  to  support  the  delegates  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Etfrt. — Do  you  mean 
the  finances  at  Norwich  or  of  your  society? — 
From  Norwich,  and  then  here  seems  a  kind  of 
instruction  to  the  delegates,  requesting  them 
to  visit  all  the  societies  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Ertkine, — Let  me  take  that  down  in 
your  own  words ;  there  seems  a  sort  of  in- 
struction from  the  dele^tes  requesting  them 
to  visit  all  the  societies  m  Scotland  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyra.— »How  do  you 
state  that? — ^The  finances  are  very  low,  in 
order  to  get  a  second  subscription,  in  order  to 
support  the  delegates  in  Scotland,  the  instruc- 
tion  a  with  regard  to  a  letter  that  has  been 
lent  to  the  delegates  requesting  them  to  visit 
all  the  societies  m  Scotland,lhere  is  something 
that  I  gathered  from  the  delegate,  reporting  it 
from  the  committee  of/ delates. 

Mr.  Bower. — ^That  was  the  r^ular  way  of 
making  these  reports ;  the  common  ordinary 
course  of  the  society  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt. — Is  this  that  you 
state  about  the  instructions  part  of  the  letter, 
or  what  was  done  by  the  society  upon  the 
letter?— Done  by  the  society. 

Mr.  Erskhu. — It  must  have  been  some- 
thing, he  says,  but  we  have  not  heard  what  it 
must  have  been? — ^It  was  reported  that  the 
finances  were  very  low,  and  tney  want  to  get 
a  second  subscription  to  support  the  delegates 
in  Scotland. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— That  was  part  of 
the  Norwich  letter?— I  thought  so  at  first, 
but  looking  at  it  agun  I  rather  conceive  that 
this  is  the  report  of  a  delegate  firom  the  com- 
nultee  of  delegates. 

Mr.  Ertkine.— There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
instruction,    concerning    sometlung   that   I 

ered  from  a  delegate,  who  collected  it 
—  the  committee  of  delegates,  I  thought 
it  was  the  Norwich  letter  first,  but  looking  at 
it  again,  I  rather  conceive — ^what  do  you  con- 
ceive? 

Id^nam.— That  the  finances  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society  were  low,  and  that  they 
wanted  a  second  subscription  to  support  the 
delegates  in  Scotiand.    > 

I^rd  Chief  Justice  Eyre—Then  what  was 
meant  about  instructions?— The  instructions 
were  in  a  letter  that  bad  been  sent,  but  by 
vhom  I  have  no  memorandum  here,to  the  de- 
le^tes  to  visit  all  the  societies  in  Scotland. 

l*rd  Chief  Justice  JSJjrre,— Do  you  mean 
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that  there\ras  an  instruction  sent  to  thetn  in 
a  letter  ?— I  do ;  it  was  reported  by  the  dele- 
gates, that  there  was  goihg  to  be  a  second 
general  meeting  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  but 
afterwards  it  was  altered  and  intended  to  be 
held  at  Glasgow  instead  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  JBo»er.— Thisisthe  12  th  of  November? 
—Yes. 

When  were  you  re>elected,  if  ever  you  were 
re-elected,  a  delegate  from  any  of  those  divi- 
sions ? 

Mr.  Bower. — We  have  the  letter  which  has 
been  read  of  the  8th  of  November,  from  the 
prisoner,  to  the  delegates  in  Scotiand. 

Mr.  Gibbt. — ^Have  uot  you  some  notes  you 
have  gone  through? — ^Yes,  I  have  put  tlusm  in 
my  pocket. 

Mr.  Gihb$,'—l  desire  to  look  at  them? 

The  Witness  delivers  them  to  Mr.  Qibbt^ 
tayingy^l  presume  you  will  give  them  me 
again. 

Mr.  Gihbs, — What  reason  have  yOu,  sir,  to 
suppose  that  I  will  not  give  them  to  yoa 
asam  ? — If  you  mix  them,  it  may  be  impo»- 
smle  for  me  to  arrange  them  again. 

Mr.  Gibbs, — ^You  have  given  me  these 
papers,  mark  them  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Mr.  Bower. — I  beg  to  go  through  my  exa- 
mination; do  not  be  marking  papers  while  I 
am  examining  you;  put  them  in  your 
pocket  till  we  have  done.  You  were  elected 
a  delegate  again  at  what  time? — The  first 
meeting  I  attended  of  the  delegates,  being 
re-elected,  was  on  the  3d  of  January,  1794. 

Was  Mr.  Hardy  a  new  member,  when 
you  attended  as  a  new  memherf — He  was 
secretary. 

After  you  re-commenced  a  delegate  ?^-YesL 

Now  go  to  the  £d  of  January,  1794?— The 
first  is  the  election  of  delegates  I  believe,  I 
need  not  read  them  over;  the  first  resolu- 
tion was  to  remove  the  committee  room  to 
No.  S,  New  Compton-  street ;  to  remove  the 
meeting  of  delegates  to  No.  3,  New  ComptoD" 
street ;  then  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  no 
person  but  what  had  belonged  three  months 
to  the  society,  was  eligible  to  be  elected  a 
delegate ;  it  was  agreed  to  draw  up  a  hand- 
bill, approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  delegates 
in  Scotland,  and  a  censure  on  the  magistrates; 
to  distribute  one  thousand  in  Edinbur^. 

Was  this  a  delegate  meeting? — Yes,  to  cen« 
sure  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  to  dis* 
tribute  one  thousand  in  Edmburgh,  and  they 
were  to  be  sent  down  immediately. 

How  soon  were  they  to  be  sent  down?— 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  urgency 
was  explained  to  be  very  great;  and  I  thipk 
thev  were  to  be  sent  down  the  following 
night.  A  letter  was  read  from  Sheffielo, 
signed  William  Brown  Broomhead,  chairman, 
recommending  some  spirited  resolutions  to 
be  adopted  to  support  the  delegates  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Engine.— Read  that  again  ?  •  •  •  A  report 
read  from  Sheffield,  William  Brown  Broom- 
head,  chairman ;  it  recommends  son^e.spifitef 
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resolutions  to  be  adopted  to  support  the  dele- 
gales  immediately,  and  it  likewise  says,  that 
at  ibis  meed  Qg  there  were  about  two  thousand ; 
I  believe  that  is  all  at  that  meeting ;  the  next 
I  have  is  the  9th  of  January,  at  No.  3,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  resolution  at  New  Compton-  street. 
At  which  meeting  I  believe  the  prisoner 
was  npt  present,  was  he  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  was  there,  though  I  have  not  got 
hit  name  down,  I  have  the  names  of  a  variety 
of  delegates  and  other  people  that  were  to  be 
alewards  for  a  meeting  that  was  to  be  held  on 
the  tOth,  I  think. 

What  passed  at  the  meeting  ?  if  you  find  any 
thing  to  enable  vou  to  say  that  the  prisoner 
was  there,  we  will  take  it  down ;  if  not,  we 
will  take  it  that  he  was  not  there  ? — A  general 
meeting  to  be  at  one  o*clock,  on  tbs  20th  in- 
stant, to  meet  Mr.  Gerraid,  and  have  a  dinner 
at  five  oViock,  at  the  Globe- tavern  in  tlie 
Strand. 

One  o'clock,  on  what  day  ?-^n  the  90th 
^January,  a  sub-committee  was  formed  for 
tbe  management  of  thia  matter ;  the  sub- 
committee that  undertook  the  management 
of  it  from  the  9th  to  the  «9th,  were  Thelwall, 
Franklow.  and  Stifi^;  the  names  of  the  stew- 
ards are,  John  Thelwall,  John  A^r. 

John  Agar,  have  you  the  christian  names  at 
lull  length  in  your  minutesf  •— I  may  be  mis- 
taken in  the  christian  name,  which  has  some- 
tiaaes  happened,  but  I  have  it  John  Agar,  and 
Stewart  Kydd,  barristers,  John  Lovett,  H.  F. 
Harrison,  T.  Stiff,  Bartholomew  Peacock,  J. 
miip  Franklow,  Thomas  Harris,  C.  Sinclair, 
J.  Powell,  W.  Williams,  Thomas  Mitchel, 
John  Pearce,  Matthew  Moore,  Wm.  Moffiitt, 
And  J.  Maitin,  attorney. 
'  DidyouseeWm.  Moffi9tttr-^Wm.Moffiitt, 
it  was  said  was  a  delegate  of  the  convention 
at  Edinburgh  *  Apee^,  that  tickets  for  the 
dinner  should  be  nve  shilliegs,  those  that 
cUned  were  to  pay  five  and  sixpence,  and  those 
that  did  not  dine,  paid  six-pence  for  those 
tickets. 

Have  you  any  minute  of  any  sub  com- 
nittee  ? — a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  a  letter, 
and  send  to  all  the  Bocietie8,to  unite  them  all 
in  one  general  sense  in  an  address  to  the 
public,  on  their  invaded  rights  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  magistrates  at  Edinburgh.  It 
w^  mentioned  at  that  meetine,  that  they 
should  discuss  the  conduct  <n  the  right 
bonourable  Mr.  Dundas,  respecting  the  trials 
of  the  delegates  in  Edinborgn. 

Who  were  to  be  the  sub-coramtttee  for  the  I 
purposes  of  drawing  up  this  letter,  and  dis- 
cussing his  conduct?— I  have  not  got  down 
the  names  of  the  oommittee. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Was  it  a  different 
tub-committee,  from  the  sub-committee  that 
was  to  Hiana|;e  the  dinaerf— Yes;  the  next 
minute  that  I  have  got,  is  of  the  80th  of 
January,  at  the  Globe-tavern. 

«  Seethe  MinulM  of  the  British  Convea- 
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Mr.  fiomrrv-^Have  you  no  fiurther  miiwles 
of  the  business  of  tlie  9th  of  January ;  you 
are  not  yet  come  to  the  sub-committee;  is 
that  a  minute  of  that  day,  or  of  the  SOth 
of  January  ? — It  is  on  the  same  day  a  sub- 
committee to*  be  chosen. 

Does  it  appear  that  a^  sub-committee  was 
chosen  on  that  day  ?-.There  was  a  aub-com- 
mittee  chosen,  but  I  have  not  got  down  their 
names. 

Was  there  any  plan  agreed  upoD  to  be  pro- 
posed, on  the  90th  of  January,  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  this  suh-oommittee?— 1  have 
read  over  what  I  have  got  down,  and  I  recoi- 
lect  nothing  more. 

You  stated,  that  you  ceased  to  be  adelmte 
froaa  Midsummer,  to  near  Christmas,  Sow 
came  you  to  cease  to  be  a  delegate  during 
that  time  ^— I  ceased  to  be  a  del^ate,  in  coo- 
seqoence  of  one  ai'lhe  London  CorrespMiding 
^  Society,  making  •  report  some  time  belwe, 
that  I  was  a  spy  upon  the  society,  and  I  was 
tried  in  consequence  of  it,  I  think  on  the  ISth 
of  June,  I  was  tried  by  the  committee  <4 
delegates. 

what  was  the  result  of  yuA  trial  f— I  was 
acquitted  by  a  veiy  great  majority. 

Having  been  acquitted  by  a  majority,  you 
then  were  re-elected  a  de^eate,  before  the 
time  you  have  last  been  spewng  of? — ^I  was 
re-elected,  the  next  meetmg  I  attended  was 
tbe  2d  of  January,  i7dt. 

Mr.  Engine.— When  was  it  that  you  were 
reported  to  be  a  spy,  and  «Kce  tried  ?— I  think 
it  was  the  13th  or  June. 

Mr.  Bower. — ^Now  come  to  the  SOIh  of 
January ;  were  you  present  at  the  meeting  at 
tbe  Glofc>e- tavern,  upon  the  SOth  of  Januanr^ 
— Yes,  a  meeting  the  90th  of  January,  at  the 
Globe  tavern,  J.  Alartin,  president . 

What  time  did  you  go  to  the  Globe4avcro 
that  day  f— I  went  to  the  Globe  Tavern,  be- 
IcHe  the  company  had  assembled,  or  JuifinAyi 
began,  but  I  do  not  recollect  precisely  the 
hour  they  were  assembling,  so  far  I  have  a 
very  clear  recollection,  in  tne  one  pur  of  stairs 
room,  and  that  in  the  course  of  their  oooailta- 
tion,  and  talkjng  with  each  other;  that  the 
floor  of  the  room  gave  way,  and  crealid  avast 
deal  of  confusion. 

In  consequence  of  that,  I  suppoae,.tiicy  did 
not  stay  in  the  room;  after  the  floor  g^ve 
way,  where  did  they  go  next  ?— To  the  loom 
above. 

Were  you  there  at  any  time  in  the  after- 
noon f— I  was  there  before  the  boaineaa  be»uv 
and  I  was  there  till  tiie  business  was  finished, 
and  the  resolutions  at  that  time  were  read, 
indeed  I  have  a  report  of  it  hew. 

After  the  floor  of  that  room  had  given  way, 
and  it  was  necessary  therefore,  that  tb^ 
Should  adjourn,  and  they  had  got  into  the 
room  above  stairs,  where  did  the  chairman,  if 
there  was  any,  place  himself;  what  was  the 
situation  of  tbe  chairman  f*-There  la  apiM 
for  the  musicians,  at  the  ^de of  tho  rogo^io 
caaetherais  adaMc«. 
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A  soft  of  bakony,  or  gallery  ?— Just  so, 
that  was  the  place  where  B/ir.  Martii)  was. 

Wbo  elae  was  there  ?— There  were  Ramsey, 
Richter,  and  Thelwaii. 

Was  the  {irisoner  there  or  not?— The  pri- 
softer  was  there  likewise,  but  he  did  not  stand 
in  the  front,  he  stood  behind. 

Who  stood  in  the  front  as  chairman? — 
Martin,  Tfaelwall,  Kamsey,  and  Richter. 

What  passed  at  that  meeting  ? — ^A  deal  of 
time  was  taken  up  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Ram- 
sey, the  shortrhand  writer,  reporting  Marga^ 
rot's  trial ;  next  was  carried  the  address  to  the 
nation;  there  was  then  an  adjournment  to 
dinner,  when  ThehraU  was  chairman,  and 
prGsidenrt. 

We*e  you  present  at  the  dinner? — ^Yes. 

In  the  same  house  that  day  was  it  P— Yes. 

After  the  business  was  over,  you  a^iourned 
intoa  roonl  to  dinner;  was  Hapublic  dinner? 
—There  were  a  great  number  of  peofde  at  din- 
ner, and  to  the  Mstof  my  recollection,  it  was 
m  the  same  room,  however  I  will  not  say  that 
positively,  but  I  did  not  dine  with  the  large 
company;  I  was  in  an  adjoining  room  with  a 
few  of  the  cofnpaofy  who  could  not  get  seats ; 
I  caoM  into  the  large  room  af\er  I  had  dined. 

Was  the  prisoner  ha  the  room  that  you 
came  into  after  you  had  dined? — ^Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Thelwaii  there?— Yes,  he  was 
ehairmao  at  the  dinner,  but  Martin  was  presi- 
•dent  at  the  meeting. 

What  passed  wbeh  Martin,  and  Thehrall 
were  there,  after  tou  came  in  ? — All  the  re- 
port I  have  got  b  the  toasts  after  dinner. 

Were  there  any  resolutions  at  any  time 
made  in  reference  to  the  general  objects  of 
the  society,  proposed  by  Thelwaii,  and  agreed 
to  by  the  meeting,  there  assembled  ?— I  have 
got  a  memorandum  here,  that  after  Mr.  Ram- 
sey's resert  of  Mr.  Mar^rot's  trial,  that  next 
was reaa  and  carried,  the  Address  to  the  Nation, 
whkh  b  dated  at  the  Globe- tavern,  although 
it  was  drawn  up  prior  to  that— If  I  were  to  see 
it,  I  should  know  what  resolution^  were  parsed 
at  that  time^tbat  is  the  only  remark  I  have 
^  made  of  it ;  then  follows  the  dinner ;  there 
were  several  people  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion that  I  aid  not  know,  but  conversation 
was  kept  up  l^  different  people  thdt  got  toge- 
ther; I  have  made  a  remark,  that  thdre  was 
very  bold  language  made  use  of. 

Mr.  Gi'66t.— -This  was  a  meetmg,  not  com- 
posed wholly  of  the  members  of  the  Corres- 
pottdingSociety. 

Mr.  Soi»er.-*-Hardy  was  present. 

Mr.  GiMs. — But  he  is  speakiti^  of  conver- 
sation that  passed  from  people  tnere,  whom 
lie  cannot  name. 

Mr.  Bover.— Were  you  present  at  any  dele- 
gate raeetbg,  any  where  on  the  SOth  of  Jn- 
nuary  ?  No,  I  must  beg  you  to  go  to  the  ^Srd 
of  January,  I  must  not  pass  over  uiat  ?— No.  3. 
New  Comptoo-stfvet. 

Was  that  a  meeting  of  delegates^  on  the 
«3rdofjMitoBry?-^Yes. 

Was  the  pnsoiier  there,  or  notf-^Yes* 
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Tell  us  what  passed  P—It  was  recommended 
that  hand-bills  be  stuck  up  in  all  parts  of 
London,  saying  what  grievances  we  wish  to 
redress. 

Mr..  Ersfcine. — ^Moved  as  a  resolution,  do 
you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bower. — Agreed  by  the  delegates?— 
Yes — the  next  thing  that  came  forward  was  a 
box  for  a  subscription,  for  the  support  of  the 
delegates,  the  amountof  which  was,  IS/.  4s.  5d. 
the  Don  was  opened  that  night,  and  there 
were  nine  bad  shillings  in  it. 

Oneo^the  Jury, — ^W  hat  was  the  subscriptioh 
for  ? — ^The  support  of  the  delegates  in  Scot- 
land :  it  was  proposed  to  publish  the  nameft 
of  those  who  had  given  evidence  against  the 
patriots,  btit  objected  to  by  Thelwaii,  as  it 
may  produce  massacres ;  it  was  proposed  at 
that  time,  to  choose  two  sub-delegates  to  at- 
tend the  perpetual  committee,  to  watch  the 
parliament  every  night,  and  all  to  meet  every 
Thursday,  but  for  the  sub^elegates  it  was  not 
carried. 

Which  part  was  carried  ? — A  committee  was 
chose  on  that  night,  but  I  have  not  got  the 
namds  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  parliamentsjy  procoedihas,  but  the  Stt»- 
delegates  part  was  not  carried  $  it  was  propo^ 
sed  ttiat  that  committee  should  be  made  per- 
petual, but  I  have  no  memorandum  whetlidr 
that  was  carried  or  no. 

Was  any  proposal  made  for  printing  any 
thin^? — I  have  mentioned,  it  was  propoSed  to 
publish  the  names  of  those  who  had  gWen 
evidence  agamst  the  patriots. 

You  do  not  recollect  any  thing  else?— *I 
have  not  got  memorandums  of  anv  thing  else; 
it  was  recommended  that  hand-bil Is  should  be 
stuck  up,  saying,  what  grievances  we  sus- 
tained. 

You  do  not  recollect  any  thihg  else?— No. 

Were  you  present  at  any  delegate  meeting 
upon  the  SOth  of  January  ?— -Yes,  January  the 
SOth,  No.  3,  New  Compton-street. 

Was  Mr.  Hard y  there  ?— Yes— Division  No. 
1 1,  recomnicndea  to  divide  the  metropolis  into 
divisions,  and  to  open  the  divisions  to  all 
parts,  and  to  request  of  all  those  who  do  not 
oelongto  us,  to  subscribe  for  the  delegates; 
this  was  referred  to  the  constitutional  com- 
mittee. 

What  was  meant  by  openina  the  divisions 
to  all  parts  ?— The  opening  of  those  divisions 
was,  to  endeavour  to  have  meeting  houses  all 
over  London,  of  different  divisions  of  the  so- 
ciety, those  that  lived  nearest  to  a  place  of 
meeting,  it  was  recommended  to  them  to  at- 
tend at  the  meeting  nearest  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  firiends  round  about  near 
that  place  where  that  division  met^  and  so  all 
round  London. 

Were  any  number  of  persons  stated  or 
agreed  upon  to  compose  these  several  meeW 
ings? — No  particular  number  was  stated  at 
that  time,  they  always  held  in  idea  a  regula- 
tion which  they  bad  before,  that  when  a  divi- 
sion was  more  than  thirty,  forty^  or  sixty^  that 
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it  should  branch  off,  and  then  have  a  new 
Dumber ;  but  however,  that  was  a  matter  that 
was  very  little  attended  to. 

No  particular  number  were  to  your  know- 
ledge proposed  ?— No;  the  division  No.  13  re- 
commended that  tlie  delegates  be  instructed  to 
advertise,  and  request  a  many  spirited  friends 
that  do  not  belong  to  us  to  come  forward  and 
subscribe  to  the  support  of  the  delegates. 

How  much  was  to  be  subscribed  ? — As  much 
as  they  could  prevail  upon  them  to  subscribe. 
Division  No.  8,  in  Rotberhithe,  wished  to 
know  if  they  should  remove  into  the  Borough, 
having  had  a  constable  with  them,  many 
have  lost  their  business^and  are  afraid  of  press- 
gangs.    The  next  was  the  call  of  the  house. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  call  of  the  house  ? 
v-The  delegates  attended  the  call  of  the 
house. 

Goon  to  the  next  after  tha^? — A  motion 
Vas  made  by  Thelwall  that  there  should  be  a 
permanent  committee  of  delegates  to  consider 
of  measures  to  be  pursued  during  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  and  to  be  a  secret  one ;  those 
of  the  general  committee  of  delegates  chose, 
to  be  fifled  up  by  other  delegates,  and  they 
were  to  be  invested  with  a  discretionary  power 
to  report  to  the  committee. 

To  what  committee  f — To  the  committee  of 
delegates;  but  the  committee  of  delegates 
had  a  power  to  dissolve  them  when  they 
pleased. 

Was  it  mentioned  of  whom  the  secret  com* 
mittee  were  to  consist  ?— They  were  Martin, 
Baxter,  Williams^  Thelwall,  and  Moore;  that 
was  carried  unanunously. 

Was  there  any  secretary  appointed  to  the 
secret  committee  ? — None. 

What  was  to  be  the  power  of  the  secret 
committee?-— The  secret  committee  was  to 
consider  of  what  measures  were  necessary  to 
be  adopted  at  that  time,  and  so  long  as  they 
should  sit,  according  to  the  measures  that 
were  adopted  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

What  were  they  to  do,  were  they  them- 
selves  to  carry  any  measure  into  effect,  or  how 
were  they  to  act?— The  secret  committee  was 
to  have  a  power  to  call  the  general  committee 
of  delegates  together  when  they  saw  it  was 
necessary,  and  at  any  time,  or  at  any  place. 
This  was  agreed  to  also. 

What  was  the  next  thing  that  was  carried  ? 
•—A  sub-committee  of  three  to  consider  of  the 
best  mode  to  increase  subscriptions  for  the 
delegates  in  Scotland ;  this  was  referred  to  the 
secret  commiltee  with  full  powers. 

What  was  the  next  thing  done  ?— There 
waa  a  letter  from  MargaroVbut  I  have  no 
memorandum  whether  it  was  read  or  not. 

Nor  of  the  substance  of  it,  have  you  f — ^No. 

Then  go  on  to  the  next. — It  was  proposed 
by  Thelwall  that  a  committee  of  two,  as  a 
committee  of  exigence,  should  report  to  the  ge- 
neral committee. 

How  was  that  committee  of  exigence  to  be 
fonoed,  two  from  all  the  societies,  or  how  to 
be  formed  f^I  have  it  down  here««A  com- 
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mittee  of  two  as  a  committee  of  exigence  to 
report  to  the  general  committee,  but  not  tt 
publish  any  thmg :  but  this  was  withidisiwiw 
I  have  here  a  letter  dated  the  S8th  of  January 
1794,  from  Old  Friends  New  Kevived,  that 
they  bad  collected  as  many  friends  as  posabte, 
and  would  publish  their  sentiments;  that 
they  are  increasing  the  Bristol  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information. 

Old  FriendsNew  Revived ?— They  descnbe 
themselves  so  in  the  letter.— On  the  6th  of 
February  there  was  a  meeting  of  delegates. 

Was  Mr.  Hardy  there  f— Yes,  he  was.- 
The  first  thing  that  was  mentioned  there  wa^ 
that  a  letter  was  received  from  citizen  Stiff 
with  respect  to  his  going  down  to  Rotberhithe, 
on  account  of  the  society  established  there 
being  disturbed.— Motion  from  the  pcrmaDent 
committee  to  nominate  others  in  their  places, 
it  being  a  secret  committee,  and  those  that 
are  to  dc  appointed  are  not  to  be  knowa 
This  vrns  brought  forward  by  the  secret  com- 
mittee, saying  that  being  a  secret  coomut- 
tee  they  had  found  out  that  it  was  danger- 
ous, and  therefore  they  applied  to  the  com- 
mittee of  delegates  to  dissolve  them,  and 
give  them  power  to  choose  another  commti- 
tee  in  their  place;  andthey  likewise  requested 
that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  name 
the  names  of  those  persons  that  were  to  fonn 
the  new  comnoittee.  Division,  No.  11,  recom- 
mended the  committee  to  consider  of  the  si- 
tuation of  Hodson  and  his  wife,  he  was  wt 
among  the  felons,  and  deprived  of  seeing  te 
friends :  this  was  sent  back  on  account  of  the 
lowness  of  our  funds,  being  obliged  to  support 
our  delegates.  ,    . 

What  delegates  ?— Delegates  in5codand.- 
Motion  from  division  89,  that  the  names  of 
those  who  have  subscribed  for  the  distrcKd 
weavers  be  printed,  and  to  be  posted  up ;  that 
was  not  carried.  A  letter  was  recdvedma 
parcel  from  Sheffield  firomMaj^arottoBaitly, 
dated  theT.th  of  January,  A  letter  from  Shd- 
field,  dated  the  30th  of  January,  Josepb 
Scofield  the  bearer,  recommended  tospendall 
histime  inthe  societies.  A  letter  was  receiv- 
ed from  Gerrald,  recommending  them  to  send 
down  a  short^hand  writer  to  take  his  tn*^ 
Was  any  thing  done  ufion  that  klter  from 
Gerrald,  about  appointing  a  sbort-hano 
writer?— It  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Raa^V 
charged  forty  pounds  for  taking  Margsrots 
trial;  Jenkins  who  was  recommiwed  caooa 
go.  Sibley,  in  Goswell-sti^et,  to  »«  W^ 
to,  to  go  down,  and  if  he  was  not  P"*}"T 
upon  to  go,  Hardy  should  appoint  somewdjr 
to  go  down.  5 

What  passed  upon  the  SOtb  of  Februwy?- 
The  delegate  of  division  18,  made  «}"^? 
to  reprint  the  Rights  of  Swine,  and  oiwiw  u 
to  be  printed  by  Pearcey— Motion  by  P^^^ 
.that  a  comtnittee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  new  constitution,  and  ieprt  ^ 
Thursday  evening.  Resolved,  thstfiAy  tbotf- 
sand  hand^biilsoflocd  Stanhope's  speech  re- 
spectli^  the  foreing  troops  be  printed ;  ^  ^ 
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turn  him  tfumks^  aod  to  engrave  the  doctrine 
upon  our  hearts,  and  transmit  it  to  our  pos- 
teri^. 

After  this  time  you  ceased  to  be  a  delegate, 
or  shortly  afterwa^f — Yes. 

This  is  the  scdbstance  of  what  you  collected 
during  the  time  you  were  a  delegate  f — ^Yes. 

How  became  vou  a  member  of  this  society  ? 
—By  mere  accident. 

What  is  your  business?— An  ironmonger, 
and  in  the  eommisuon  line. 

How  did  you  become  a  member? — I  was 
at  the  si^  of  the  Mansion-house,  when  the 
division  No;  18,  had  a  meetingthere  ;  I  knew 
Bothing  at  all  of  it,  but  the  hmdlord  had  one 
of  their  printed  resolutions  avea  to  hnp,  and 
I  requested  the  favour  of  looking  at  it,  and 
upon  seeing  it,  my  remark  to  him  was,  that 
it  was  a  society  formed  for  overtumink  the 
constilutbn  of  this  country,  and  I  advised  him 
by  no  means  to  suffer  them  to  meet  there  any 
more,  for  if  he  did,  he  would  certainly  have 
his  licence  taken  away. 

Then  you  made  yourself  a  member  of  the 
society;  how  did  you  get  admitted  ? — ^I  went 
up  to  the  society  the  same  evening  along  with 
two  other  gentlemen  tiiat  were  there.  I  un- 
j^erstood  Uiat  any  person  might  go  into  the 
mom ;  there  had  been  two  or  t&ee  had  at- 
tempted it,  therefore  they  appointed  a  door 
Iteeperto  admit  none  but  tnose  that  were 
members ;  one  of  the  society  endeavoured  to 
turn  me  out,  however  I  went  in,  and  had  some 
««veisation  with  the  president,  whose^name 
^vas  Watson,  and  who  was  at  that  time  sup- 
posedto  be  secretary  to  lord  George  Gordon ; 
ve  were  chaxsed  with  interrupting  the  com- 
pany; I  asked  pardon  of  the  society,  savins, 
I  did  not  mean  to  do  anjr  thing  of  the  kind, 
but  understanding  the  society  was  on  a  public 
pound,  I  should  l»e  much  obliged  to  them 
lorone  of  their  resolutions,  and  wen  I  should 
leave  them  to  their  own  deliberations. 

Then  you  were  admitted  a  member  in  con- 
sequence of  what  you  had  observed?— Yes; 
the  following  night,  in^Newgate-street. 

George  lynom  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Erskinc, 

Mr.  Ertkine.^l  have  very  little  to  trouble 
70U  with,  for  Mr.  Bower  has  very  kindly  put 
the  questions  to  you  which  I  was  disposed  to 
put;  I  think  you  say  you  are  in  the  commis- 
sion line? — what  sort  of  commission  line? 
—Both  in  th^  Birmingham  and  Sheffield. 

At  this  moment  are  you  ?— Not  now. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  this  com- 
oussbn  line  f -— I  have  bieen  in  the  commission 
line,  and  am  in  the  commission  line  now. 

I  thought  you  sfud  a  moment  ago,  not  now  ? 
-7I  have  autnority  to  sell  by  commission  from 
^ifoent  people,  but  I  do  not  keep,  or  have 
tty  stock  left  with  me  by  any  manufacturer  at 
the  present  moment. 

I  shoidd  think  you  have  hardly  leisure  to 
concern  yourself  with  those  sort  of  transac- 
tions, have  you  ?^I  have  certainlv  leisure, 
^if  I  am  to  answer  you  how  it  is  that  I  have 


directed  myself  to  the  business,!  shall  answer 
you  in  a  veiy  candid  manner,  and  tell  you, 
that  I  am  making  an  application  for  a  busi« 
ness  in  the  East-India  hue  ;  that  is,  to  attend 
at  the  coffee-houses  to  take  orders  from  the 
captains  and  mates,  and  different  officers  on- 
board,  but  I  do  that  business  on  my  own.ac-' 
count. 

How  long  Is  it  since  you  first  conceived 
this  plaik — it  certainly  is  a  reputable  one,  and 
I  don't  nnd  fault  with  it ; — how  long  is  it  since 
you  set  yourself  to  thia  inquiry/— 3n  a  small 
degree  I  have  done  it  for  I  sup))ose  these 
seven  years. 

Taking  orders  for  captains  and  mates,  and 
so  on,  in  a  small  degree? — ^Yes;  till  the  last 
season. 

How  long  is^  it  since  you  did  any  business  of 
that  sort  ? — ^The  last  season. 

And  the  season  before,  and  so  on,  for  the 
last  seven  years  ? — ^I  never  did  so  much  as  I 
did  the  last  season. 

You  were  an  ironmonger  originally  ? — Yes ; 
I  was  brought  up  to  that. 

Where  might  your  shop  be  ?— -I  first  of  all 
had  a  warehouse  in  Wood-street ;  I  removed 
from  ohe  house  in  Wood.street  to  another,  and 
from  tjnence  to  Walbrook,  where  I  have  been 
ever  since. 

Yod  keep  a  shop  open  there  now  of  course  ? 
—Yes. 

You  do?— Yes. 

You  have  always  keot  your  shop  open  then 
notwithstandiag  this  collateral  business  at  the 
East- India  house,  in  the  commission  line  ? — 
I  have  always  kept  a  warehouse  for  wholesale 
busmess ;  I  have  never  been  in  the  retail 
way  since  I  left  Shrimpton  and  company. 

You  were  very  much  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  the  constitution  of  the  country  upon  reading 
a  paper  I  think  that  your  landlord  had  showa 
yoQp — ^Yes. 

Should  you  know  that  paper  if  you  saw  it  ? 
—Yes 

It  is  the  **  Resolutions"  I  believe  ?— Yes ;  the 
resolutions  and  address.  It  is  the  address 
that  was  brought  out  afler  the  original  one  I 
stated  in  the  month  of  March  1792,  that  was 
too  small ;  aflerwards  it  became  more  volu- 
minous, and  it  has  been  made  use  of  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

Mr.AUorngf  General,-*'!  should  suppose 
it  was  that  of  the  2d  of  May  ?~-No ;  it  was 
the  24th  of  May,  1792. 

Mr.  £rsfctne.---[showing  a  printed  i>aper  to 
the  witness]  is  that  the  paper? — ^Yes.  it  b. 

You  were  alarmed,  and  immediately  said  to 
your  landlord,  that  this  was  a  society  wluch 
would  bring  on  the  destruction  of  this  con- 
stitution, and  of  course,  as  a  good  subject,  you 
immediately  set  yourself  to  inquire  into  it, 
and  to  become  a  member  for  that  purpose  ? — 
Yes. 

I  need  not  ask  you,  because  it  follows  of 
coarse,  that  in  order  to  cany  on  tha\  plan, it 
was  necessary  that  you  should  teem  to  think 
as  they  did?— Yes. 
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You  W8W  el«cted  a  delegate  ^— Y^* 
Api  you  cootinued  a  deiegaU  until  the 
18th  of  June,  179Sf— Yes;  as  near  as  I  can 
give  you  any  intelligence. 

Then  you  fell  under  suspicion,  ^u  veie 
tried,  and  were  acqmtted  by  a  majority  ? — 
Yes. 

And  pray,  sir,  if  I  might  so  far  inquire  into 
ihe  fbrms'of  your  trial,  was  the  trial  upon  evi- 
dence, or  were  you  acquitted  upon  any  decla^ 
ration  of  your  own?—!  was  tried  upon  evi- 
dence ;  I  was  tried  upon  evidence  that  was 
brought  forward  at  the  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gates. 

Were  you  asked  whether  there  was  any 
foundation  for  that  charge  or  no?— There 
were  four  or  five  gentlemen  brought  forward 
to  the  committee  of  delegates  to  prove  that  I 
was  not  a  friend  to  the  society ;  it  took  up  a 
long  consideration,  and  it  was  very  late  before 
we  oarted,  and  after  hearing  all  that  they 
could  say,  and  from  whence  arose  that  sus- 
picion, I  was  honourably  acquitted.  I  have 
§ot  down  the  names  of'^my  accusers,  in  the 
course  of  my  mimites,  but  I  did  not  take  any 
kind  of  notice  of  it,  not  thinking  it  necessary. 
Then  being  honourably  acquitted,  you  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  society  reo;ularly  ?  I  was 
discontinued  as  ^  delegate ;  I  believe  I  served 
out  lor  that  quarter,  but  in  that  month  I 
went  down  into  Staffordshire,  and  into  York-- 
shire,  upon  business,  upon  an  order  that  I  had 
from  Am<ertca. 

At  what  time  did  you  first  communicate  to 
any  magistrate  that  you  were  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  and  whether  you  furnished 
them,  or  any  particular  madstratc,  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  notes  you  have  been  reading 
in  court  ? — ^I  consulted  with  a  friend,  and  in- 
formed him  that  there  were  such  and  such  so- 
cieties about  London. 

I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  informed  a 
friend } — It  is  necessary  I  should  stale  it ;  I 
«hould  be  sorry  for  saymg  any  thing  that  is 
wrong,  and  I  wish  the  world  at  large  should 
know  my  reason  for  doing  it ;  I  did  not  do  it 
of  myself,  but  by  advice ;  it  was  a  gentleman 
that  I  had  received  friendship  fVom  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town ;  he  recommended  me 
by  all  means  to  make  a  report  of  it;  I  did 
make  a  report  of  it,  and  have  done. 

And  you  have  done  from  time  to  time?*- 
Yes. 

When  yiras  the  first  of  those  reports  made  ? 
■^I  believe  the  first  report  that  I  made  must 
be  in  the  month  of  October,  1792. 

I  shall  not  at  present  ask  you  who  that 
person  was,  and  whether  the  report  you  made 
was  to  any  person  entrusted  with  any  public 
station  or  merely  to  a  private  friend,  to  any 
person  invested  with  magistracy  so  as  to 
act  upon  it  I — 1  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  at 
liberty  \o  answer  this  question ;  I  made  |ny 
reports  to  a  person  in  a  quarter  th^t  I  was 
well  satisfied  that  a  proper  knowledge  would 
be  had ;  whether  it  is  by  a  magistrate,  or 
wliether  by  any  body  else,  it  makes  no  diflfer- 


ence,  I  was  satisfied  m  bit  mind  tfait  these 
societies  would  he  knavn  by  tboie  reporti. 

If  you  had  told  me  that  it  was  any  body 
vested  with  any  piAlic  magislracy,  I  would 
not  have  asked,  b«t  haAng  said  it  is  Dots 
person  in  that  ntuation,  I  ask  to  wfaem  it 
was  ? — I  have  not  said  so. 

I  wish  then  to  repeat  my  cpiestioB  )-^I  iiid 
I  would  answer  it  in  the  best  mamier  i  possi- 
bly could,  and  that  is,  whether  it  was  a  aa- 
eistrate  or  any  other  persoo,  I  was  sstiified 
from  the  quarter  I  gave  my  information  to, 
that  it  was  well  knowii  that  there  were  tbess 
societies. 

Did  you  hear  my  question? — Yes. 

Then  surely  yoi|  could  not  consider  that  is 
an  answer  if^you  did;  Iputtbisquestioo— 
was  the  person  to  whom  you  communicakd 
your  reports  in  the  month  of  Octt»ber  1799,  t 
magistrate  of  any  species  or  description,  fnm 
a  justice  of  the  peace  to  a  secretary  of  stale? 

lA^mm, — ^If  I  am  by  your  lordship's  di* 
rection  to  answer  this  question  directly, leer* 
tainiy  will. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  J^re.^I  thiiUc  you  mat 
say  that  it  was  or  not  to  a  magistrate  Mt 
was  not  to  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  Erakine. — ^Then  to  whom  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  Oenefw/.— I  object  to  tfast 
question  being  put ;  the  principle  wluch  ad- 
mits that  it  ought  not  to  be  asked  if  it  vtie 
to  a  magistrate,  admits  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
asked  as  to  any  body  else  ;  fbr  my  part }  cannot 
see  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  justioe  of  the 
c^se. 

Mr.  Erskine,—-!  am  surprised  at  this  ob< 
jection ;  is  this  man  to  be  let  loose  for  seven 
hours  with  written  papers,  and  am  I  not  ts 
be  permitted  to  try  bis  credit )  when  he  says 
that  in  the  month  of  October,  irtt,  he  in* 
formed  a  perscm  of  these  transactioni^  am 
I  not  to  be  permitted  to  ask  him  who  the 
person  is  to  whom  he  made  those  FeiMrts  1 
if  he  answers  it  was  to  such  an  indivkhial, 
may  I  not  call  that  individual  in  order  to  shsw 
peradventure,  that  these  reports  had  no  eiis- 
tence  at  that  time,  or  that  he  did  not  show 
Ihem  to  the  person  named  ?  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  whatever  juc^jaMDt  the 
Court  please  to  pronounce  upon  this  occasion, 
but  I  certainly  think  it  my  dkity  to  iasist  upan 
the  question. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — It  is  pafectly 
right  that  all  OMovtunities  shouM  be  given  to 
discuss  the  trutn  of  the  evidonee  given  sgaimt 
a  prisoner;  but  there  is  a  rule  which  has 
universally  obtained  on  aoeount  of  its  impe^ 
tance  to  the  publie  for  the  delectieo  of  erisaes, 
ihat  those  ^sons  who  are  the  clxuad  by 
means  of  whioh  that  detection  is  made,  shouM 
not  be  unnecessarily  disclosed :  if  It  can  be 
made  apoear  that  really  and  truly  it  is  neees* 
sary  to  tne  investigation  of  the  tnith  of  the 
case  that  the  name  of  the  person  should 
be  disclosed;  I  should  be  very  uawlHiB;  ^ 
stonit,  hut  it  does  not  appear  tome  that  His 
within  the  ordinaiy  course  to  do  it,  or  tiiat 
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there  is  my  neeessHj  for  it  in  thit  partieuhr 
case;  all  that  this  witasss  ssys  is,  I  did  this 
upon  advice;  I  did  from  time  io  tiinecoqi>- 
muniaate  with  a  friend  for  the  purpose  of  its 
being  communicaUMl  tg  a  magiatmley.  and  m 
that  maiuieff  it  was  that  I  ci|ine  to  ki|ow  these 
traasaetioos. 

If  there  is  a  nile  that  the  ehaonel  bjr  vhidi 
these  .eoiniBUiiicatioas  aie  made  jheuld  not 
be  disclosed,  that  rule  I  think  will  extead  tp 
this  cases  I  rather  think  that  we  have  this 
day.delarauaed  that  there  is  such  a  rule,  and 
I  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  tl)ere  is  ^ny  subi- 
stantiai  dielination  between  the  ease  ef  this 
man's  going  in  a  justice  of  the  |ieaoe„or  geing 
to  a  magistrate  superior  to  %  justice  of  thp 
peai»,  €ur  to  some  other  person  who  eommu-r 
Bicated  with  injustice  of  the  peace,  because 
the  comoaunicatioQ  to  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
though  it  Amy  be  extremely  necessary  lor  the 
purpose  of  brmging  offences  tto  light,  yet  ivill 
not  of  itself  amount  to  apy  evidenee. 

Mr.  ^ittf.-rrWith  peat  suhmissioa  to  your 
lordships,  the  way  in  which  the  ijjpestion  was 
put  lo  the  witness  by  Mr.  Brskwe,  was  in 
Older  to  sift  hisccedit,  whether  what  he  said 
D6W  was  what  he  had  always  said;  he  asked 
him  this,  imt  who  employed  him,  hut  whether 
he  bad  communicated  to  any  body  what  he 
had  observed  at  the  meettnas  of  these  socie- 
ties; his  answer  was,  thai;  he  had  eomrauni« 
csleditta  a  friend ;  Now  with  great  submis- 
sion to  your  lordships,  it  is  the  common 
practice,  that  whena  man's  credit  is  sifted  by 
being  asked  whether  he  has  ever  told  the 
saine  stery  to  another  person,  and  he  savs  he 
baa  told  it  to  a  particular  person,  he  is  always 
asked  who  that  particular  person  ia,  if  the 
genti«nanwho  is  examining  hun  thinks  it 
Htorth  while  to  press  the  eiamimtion  to  that 
extent 

lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,---*l  befieve  in 
geoefal,  where  it  is  not  at  all  acciompanied 
with  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  channel 
of  cemmHnication  to  government  for  disco- 
very, that  what  you  say  is  true ;  and  the  only 
rsUon  is.  whether  there  be  such  a  rule  for 
sake  of  enablingthe  erown  to  watch  over 
aod  detect  great  <»iences,  the  channels  of 
commmuoation  are  not  to  be  disclosed.  If 
there  be  no  such  rule  as  that^  your  proposition 
is  right :  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  such  a 
nde,  and  that  we  have  this  day  determined 
thst  siiph  a  rule  exists;  and  I  do  not  feel  a 
distinetioa  between  this  ease  and  that. 

Laid  Chief  Baron  Macdanald.f--Jiik  him 
if  it  was  any  servant  of  the  pubtic. 

Mf .  Ersktne.-^WM it  any  servant  —*..■■ 

Mr.  Mtm'uey  O0ueral.-^l  am  si»re  I  an 
sddrasBing  a  Court  that  will  always  exeuse  a 
counsel,  in  anv  situatien,  who  is  adhig  upon 
public  grounds,  if  he  should  hapten  to  be 
niitahcB.  I  submit  to  your  kmlsnips,  that 
the  question  which  Mr.  Erskine  was  about  to 
pui  to  the  wit|iess»  is  not  aquestbn  to  be  put 
With  respect  to  what  has  been  stated,  as  the 
fnociple  uponwtuoh  the  qiiestion.waa  oNg^ 


nally  pnt,  your  lordships  will  permit  me  &ni 
to  stall  what  was  the  met  at  the  time  that 
this  objection  arose.  My  learned  friend  asked 
the  witness,  whether  the  person  to  whom  he 
made  the  oopnmunication  was  or  was  not  a 
Qsagistrate  ?  As  I  understood  the  answer  of 
the  witness^  it  was  to  this  efiect;  that  he 
made  the  communication  to  a  person  who 
was  in  aueh  a  situation  thnt  he  had  no  doidit 
that  the  coodnet  of  these  acMsieties  would  he 
watched  by  thnas  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
to  it  The  question  immediately  put  upoa 
that  was,  if  it  wasfu»t«magiitrate,  who  was  it  ? 

Now  I  know  I  ought  to  state  with  great  di^ 
ftdenci^  any  Qpinioh  of  mine  upon  a  quettiois 
of  evidence,  not  having  for  years  Mtended 
any  of  the  courts  of  law,  net  knowing  what 
the  practice  of  the  courts  is  at  this  dny^  and 
not  being  therefore  able  t6  state  fKHtn  prion* 
pie  what  rule  is  to  be  deduced  from  that 
practice ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  early  perk>d 
of  my  life  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with* 
this  sort  of  business  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
I  beg  humbly  to  state  my  own  opinion,  that 
if  the  rule  with  respect  to  asking  a  question 
ef  a  witness  be  tnat  he  is  to  disdoie  the 
channel  of  communication  to  a  magistrate, 
that  a  question  pointing  at  persons  who  stand 
in  situations,  where  they  cannot  be  strictly 
stated  as  acting  as  magistrates,  but  at  the 
same  .time  have  respect  to  the  public  office  of 
magistracy,  is  a  question  that  is  not  to  be  put. 

My  friend  says,  ought  I  not  to  try  the 
credit  of  the  witness?  I  happen,  in  the  haMt 
of  my  own  profession  for  the  last  six  years,  lo 
know  the  practipe  in  the  court |of  exchequer; 
it  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  occurs  every  day: .  a 
witness  save,  I  had  an  information  that  the 
defendant  had  committed  an  offence  agaanal 
the  revenue  laws,  for  which  he  would  incur  a; 
foifeiture  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  if  jrmt 
choose  so  to  state  it  What  is  the  prineipler 
upon  which  the  Court  says,  you  shall  never  ask 
where  he  got  that  inforniation  ?  It  may  be 
said,  it  is  necessary  I  should  know  thia, 
because  it  may  be  extremely  essential  in  tiying 
the  credit  ef  the  witness  who  speaks  to  other 
&cts,  that  I  may  know  his  credit  as  to  other 
facts,  by  trying  how  ^r  he  is  eredible  to  ther 
&cts  he  states  ef  A.  or  B.  But  what  aaya  m 
court  of  justice  f  A  court  of  justice  does  not 
sit  to  catch  the  little  whispers  or  the  husas  of 
popularity;  it  proceeds  upon  sreat  prineiplea 
of  general  justice;  it  says  that  individuala 
must  suffer  inconveniences,  rather  than  great 
public  mischief  shuuld  be  incurred;  and  iC 
says,  that  if  men's  names  are  to  be  mentioned 
who  interpose  in  situations  of  this  kind,  the 
consequence  must  be,  that  great  crimes  will 
be  passed  over  without  any  ii^rmation  being 
offered  about  them,  or  without  persons  taking 
that  part  which  is  always  a  disagreeable  pari 
to  take,  but  which  at  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  should  be  taken  for  the  interest  of 
the  public.  I  say  then,  that  the  objection  la 
the  question  now  proposed  to  be  piit,^ahM^s 
slating  thalol^eetion  with  the  utmoit  dew- 
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reace  to  your  lordships,  which  I  do  from  a 
seniBc  of  duty  foundea  upon  what  I  think  the 
clearest  principle  of  duty  to  eveiy  individual 
who  forms  a  part  of  the  community*-!  state 
this— that  after  the  witness  has  distmctly  sud 
that  he  mentioned  this  to  a  person  who  was 
to  communicate  it  to  those  who  would  neces- 
sarily take  care  of  the  interests  of  society,  in 
consequence  of  that  information  being  com- 
municated, that  that  channel  of  communica* 
tion  brines  the  name  of  that  person  within  the 
rule  the  Court  has  laid  down. 

Mr«  Justice  BulUr. — ^Did  the  witness  say 
he  mentioned  it  to  this  friend  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  conmmnicated  to  a  public  officer? 

Mr.  £r«*inc.— No. 

Mr.  Justice  Grose, — ^^I  am  satisfied  that 
from  the  qwuter  where  I  eave  my  information 
the  societies  would  be  known;"  I  believe 
those  were  the  words. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — I  have  it  thus: 
**  He  made  a  report  to  one,  who,  he  was 
certain,  would  communicate  it,  but  not  to  a 
magistrate.'' 

Mr.  Gibbt. — I  think  he  said  before  that, 
^  I  consulted  with  a  friend  who  recommended 
it  to  me/' 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — He  did  so, 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^The  manifestation  of  inno- 
cence is  as  ^reat  a  principle  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  as  the  punishment  of  crimes. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^Most  surely. 

Mr.  Erskine; — I  will  go  back  again,  with 
tiie  permission  of  the  Court,  in  my  examina- 
tion. You  told  me  that  in  the  month  of 
October,  1792,  you  made  a  report;  by  making 
ft  report,  do  you  mean  that  you  showed  that 
book  to  any  body  in  November,  1793,  from 
which  you  have  been  now  reading? — I  did- 
not.  Your  original  question  was,  to  know 
how  it  was  that  I  gave  a  communication ; 
there  has  been  a  misunderstanding,  how  it 
was  that  I  did  give  any  information;  I  told 
youl  was  advised  by  a  mend  to  give  a  com- 
munication, and  that  from  him  I  was  recom- 
mended to  give  that  communication,  and  I 
gave  it  in  a  auarter — I  believe  these  were  the 
express  woras—I  gave  it  in  a  quarter  that  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  it  would  be  known, 
that  there  were  these  sort  of  societies  in 
London;  the  mistake  that  has  been^  made  is, 
that  I  continually  communicated  with  this 
gentleman  that  I  first  of  all  consulted :  I  never 
saw  that  gentleman  afterwards,  but  the  chan- 
nel, the  auarter  that  he  directed  me  to,  I 
pursued  all  the  way  through. 

You  were  advised  by  a  friend,  to  whom,  no 
doubt,  you  had  communicated  what  you  knew, 
to  make  that  communicatk>n  to  a  person 
whom^hat  friend  recommended  ?-^U8t  so. 

Was  that  fiiend,  who  advised  you  to  make 
that  representation,  a  magistrate  f^-'So^ 

Then  who  was  that  friend  ? 

Mr*  Attorney  General.^-l  really  must  object 
to  the  question. 

Mr.  ErMne, — My  question  is  not— -who 
the  person  is  to  whom  his  friend  recom- 


mended him  to  make  the'  commmucalWB» 
because  he  has  said  that  the  person  he  wenc 
tO|  by  the  recommendation  of^his  firiend,  was 
a  channel  from  whence  government  was 
Hkely  to  be  informed ;  therefore  I  did  not 
mean  to  put  any  question  in  the  teeth  of  what 
the  Court  have  resolved :  but  I  have  only  this 
to  say,  that  I  was  not  present  in  the  moming 
when  your  lordships  determined  it.  My 
ouestion  now  is,  who  was  the  friend  (whidb 
mend  was  not  a  magistrate)  who  did  advise 
the  witness  to  make  the  communication  to 
another  person? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ejfre.^lf  the  prindnfe 
be  right,  I  am  of  opinion  it  extends  to  that 

Suestion,  because  the  disclosing  who  the 
lend  was  that  advised  him  to  go  to  a  nx^gis- 
trate,  is  a  thing  which  puts  tlutt  fnend'ioa 
situation  into  which  he  ought  not  to  be  put, 
and  into  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  general 
justice  that  he  should  be  put. 

Mr.  Ertkine, — Supposing,  for  instanee,  that 
I  were  in  possession  of  evidence, .  but  which  I 
could  not  possibly  produce  to  contradict  this 
witness,  that  he  hau  made  no  such  cooniuni- 
cation  to  any  living  being  at  that  time;  that 
this  is  all  an  invention  and  fabrication  (I  state 
it  only  for  augument's  sake,  which  I  have  a 
right  to  do\  howis  it  possible  I  should  do  it,  if 
I  cannot  be  allowea  to  extract  from  the 
witness  who  the  |>erson  was  to  whom  he 
made  the  communioationj  and  who  advised 
him  to  give  information  to  some  other  person? 
It  will  be  asked,  is  it  an  honourable  thins? 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  in  this  countiy,  the 
law  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject-Huid,  I 
trust,  that  the  law  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  will  always  go  together,  and  I  hope  in 
God  that  the  time  will  never  arrive  wbcsi  the 
huzzas  of  ponularity  shall  be  asainst  the  go- 
vernment ana  admmistration,  out  that  me 
government  and  administration  shall  be  so 
conducted  as  to  carry  along  with  them  those 
huzzas  of  popularity  which  always  attend  a 
government  well  administered — ^if  thai  be  so, 
all  I  want  to  know  is,  that  which  can  expose 
no  man  to  contumely,  namdy,  that  he  has 
advised  a  person,  who  tells  hnn  that  be  has 
discovered  something,  which,  erroneoudy  or 
otherwise,  he  conceives  to  be  a  conspiracy 
against  the  public,  and,  he  says,  go  to  a  magis- 
trete. 

Suppose  I  were  to  advise  any  niaa  who 
told  me  he  had  discovered  sometliiog  which 
he  thought  the  public  were  interested  in 
knowing ;  I  should  say,  I  am  busy,  I  am  no 
magistrate,  I  advise  you  to  go  to  the  seoetaiy 
of  state,  and  tell  it ;  shouKl  I  think  I  was  at 
all  brought  in  question  for  having;  givea  an 
advice  wnich  I  could  stand  to  in  the  het  of 
the  whole  world?  how  then  can  the  public  be 
affected  by  it,  if  I  was  to  go  on  to  ask  him 
afterwards,  who  is  that  friend  to  whom  you 
made  tibat  communication  ?  If  it  were  not  kt 
what  the  Court  has"*  already  pronounced,  I 
should  say,  that  the  same  aigCkment  will  even 
go  fiurtboTi  namelji  that  if  I  were  to  call  upon 
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the  maD  to  whom  he  made  th^  eommunica- 
tion,  I  could  not  extract  from  that  man  any 
thing  he  saMl,  hut  I  could  ask  that  man,  did 
the  witness  make  the  communication  to  you? 
Suppose  the  witness  says,  I  communicated 
this  in  the  month  of  November,  1798,  to  Mr. 
WliKe,  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  should 
not  I  have  a  right  to  ask  the  solicitor  of  the 
treasury,  wheuier  that  fact  were  true  or  no  ? 
I  could  not  f^  on  to  ask  Mr.  White  what  he 
did  communicate  to  him,  but  I  could  ask  him, 
whether,  in  pohit  of  fact,  he  did  communicate 
it  to  him  ?  And  if  he  were  to  say,  I  never  saw 
the  man  in  the  month  of  November,  1792,  at 
all ;  I  got  the  communication  from  another 
channel;  I  never  saw  bis  face  till  I  saw  him 
in  this  court,  would  not  that  shake  the  credit 
of  the  witness  with  any  man  of  understand- 
ing ?    I  apprehend  it  would. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
submission  to  the  court,  that  the  public  is 
guarded  bv  that  distinction;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  discharge  of  my  duty  at  the  bar, 
I  hope  I  shall  so  distinguish  the  cases,  that, 
iq  preserving  the  lives  and  liberties  of  those 
who  are  to  be  tried,  the  law  and  constitution 
of  the  country  may  thrive  along  with  them ; 
and  they  never  can  thrive  unless  they  thrive 
together.  I  think  there  is  wholesome  justice 
in  It.  All  1  propose  to  ask  this  witness  is  tiie 
first  question ;  I  cannot  ask  the  second,  be- 
cause I  will  not  attempt  to  ask  what  the 
Court  has  decided  must  not  be  asked ;  I  sub- 
mit he  must  state  the  name  of  the  person  to  . 
whom  he  communicated  it ;  then  have  I  not 
a  right  to  subpcena  that  person?  I  will  then 
ask,  when  did  you  tell  it  him  ?  at  what  place  ? 
who  were  present  ?  Then  I  ask  that  person, 
is  it  true  T  But  if  I  were  to  go  on  farther,  and 
ask,  what  did  he  communicate  ?  in  order  to 
try  the  truth  of  this  writing,  there  your  lord- 
6hi{>s  would  stop  me.  I  apprehend  that  is  the 
distinction. 

Mr.  Oibbs, — I  submit  to  your  lordships 
whether  this  is  not  the  disUnction:  That 
where  an  informer  in  the  Exchequer  pro- 
ceeds upon  an  information  of  facts — commu- 
nicated by  another  oerson,  that  he  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  disclose  the  person  giving 
him  the  information :  But  it  is  perfectly  new 
to  me,  I  confess.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  my 
ignorance,  I  mean  blameable  ignorance,  be- 
cause I  ought  to  be  better  informed  in  my 
profession ;  tmt  I  never  have  met  with  an  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  been  objected  to  ask- 
ing a  witness,  upon  cross-examination,  who 
the  person  was  to  whom  he  communicated  a 
fact  that  he  states,  because  it  happens  that 
the  pereon  to  whom  he  did  communicate  that 
fact,  did  advise  him  to  communicate  it  far- 
ther to  a  magistrate.  I  know  it  is  established 
in  the  court,  in  which  your  lordship  long 
presided,  that  where  an  informer  has  commu- 
nicated facts  to  a  person^  and  that  person  has 
acted  upon  the  communicflition  of  those  facts, 
they  cannot  ask  who  brought  those  facts  to 
bit  koowledge;  but  when  you  ask  a  witness 
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whether  he  has  communicated  it  to  any  other 
person,  and  he  tells  you  he  has,  whose  name 
he  does  not  mention,  because  he  says  that 
person  advised  him  to  communicate  it  to  a 
magistrate.  I  think  it  never  has  been  held, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  that  that  was  an  objec« 
tion  to  the  question. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— There  is  some 
doubt  in  the  court  how  &e  &ct  stands;  whe- 
ther, in  consequence  of  the  first  advice  that 
he  received  from  his  friend,  he  afterwards 
disclosed  those  eircumstances  to  the  same 
friend,  by  whom  he  supposes.it  to  be  commu- 
nicated regularly  to  some  magistrate;  or 
whether  he  apphcd  to  some  other  person.  I 
understood  him  that  he  applied  to  some  oUier 
person  himself. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Afaci<m«/if .— My  reason 
for  wishing  him  to  be  asked,  whether  the 
person,  to  whom  he  origjoially  made  the  com- 
munication, was  a  magistrate  or  not,  was 
exactly  upon  the  same  principle  as  my  lord 
chief  justice  now  states.  I  could  wish  it  to 
Se  dulinctly  known,  whether  the  person  to 
whom  he  first  mentioned  it  was  the  person 
who  communicated  it  to  a  magistrate,  or  a 
person  who  simply  advised  him  to  communi- 
cate it  te  a  mag^trate. 

Mr.  Jttarnejf  General.— I  wish  to  have  it 
understood  tlwt  the  objection  I  now  take  is 
this:  That  Mr.  Erskine  has  no  right  to  ask 
the  witness  who  it  was  that  advised  him  to 
^ive  the  information  to  a  person  who  stands 
mthe  situation  of  a  magistrate;  for,  I  say, 
the  person  by  whose  advice  the  information 
is  given,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  in- 
former. I  wish  to  explain  myself;  who  this 
person  was,  and  what  effect  it  may  have  in 
the  evidence,  it  may  be  impertinent  to  sui^ 
gest ;  what  it  b  intended  to  prove,  really  I  £> 
not  know;  but  your  lordships  will  recollect  thai 
I  stand  here  as  the  prosecutor  for  the  public  ; 
if  I  were  in  my  own  cause  I  could  sacrifice,  at 
my  own  pleasure,  principles  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  principles  of  public  justice ;  but, 
in  the  situation  in  which  I  stand,  I  do  not 
know  how  I  can  regulate  my  conduct  better 
towards  the  public,  and  towards  the  prisoner, 
than  by  acting  upon  the  principles  ot  law,  as 
I  understand  them,  admitting  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  man  is  more  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken :  but  this  1  will  say  distinctly,  that  I 
would  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  the  ob- 
jection that  I  am  now  stating,  if  I  were  not 
rrfectly  convinced,  upon  the  best  judgment 
can  form,  that  the  question  cannot  Be  put 
to  the  witness ;  and  I  mean,  according  to 
my  duty,  and  with  very  humble  deference  to 
your  lordships,  to  beg  to  have  your  lordships' 
opinion. 

1  know  very  well  that  it  may  be  strongly 
argued,  as  it  is  very  strongly  argued  by  my 
learned  firiends,  why,  how  are  we  to  find  put 
whether  a  witness  does  or  does  not  speak 
truth,  if  we  cannot  ask  him  this  sort  of  ques- 
tion— who  advisedyou  to  do  so  and  so  ?  Sup^ 
pose  he  |says  Mr.  White,  the  solicitor  for  the 
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iftmatjf  should  not  I  call  upon  that  gtetle* 
naii?-^noty  says  my  learned  friend  (and  € 
wish  yoar  lordships  to  ,try  this  reasoningyy  not 
to  ask  what  were  the  particulars  of  the  com* 
muiBGation,  but  to  ask  the  fact,  whether  this 
person  did  or  did  not  advise  with  him  in  the 
year  1792  ?  Now  what  is  the  reason  that  yos 
oannot  ask  th€i  particulars  of  the  advice?  The 
ve#y  same  reason  why  you  cannot  ask  to  the 
lad,  whether  he  adTisod  with  him  or  not, 
videhcet^  that  ul»  the  given  case  it  supposed  a 
pruMipie  of  public  justice,  which  overbaloRces 
the  prfvste  miBchief  that  happens  in  the  case 
slated. 

In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  it  un^jues^ 
tionably  happens  every  day,  thai  a  witness 
says  I  received  an  information  that  there  were 
nm^oods  at  such  ar  p]ace„  I  went  thei^  ind 
feund  thent.  There  it  is  knpossibie  to  deny 
^hat  the  Feaaoniri|^  is  just,  which  says^  that 
the  credit  o^a  witness  may  be  tmdby  askf- 
ing  him,  whettdidyev  receive  Ifae  infornc^ 
^tk  ftma  ?  #here  ;>  undet  wha*  oironiMlaileei^? 
BAd^if  the  nan  were  hound  te*  dn«#er  to  thosife 
queBlk>Be^  amd  he  had  Mokef»  fklsdy^  witii 
reapeci  to  the  when  and  ttte  where  he  had  re^ 
dnwed  i^  er  imdtnr  what  cirenmstaHKeey.  if  it 
rested  upon  his  evidence,  whenr  yoii>  had  fa]«- 
fiified  it  with  respleet  W  the  {»reee<MOg  pBrttcu- 
Jars^  yov  could  net  believe  him>^  fe  the  sub- 
sequent particnlarS)  and  the  dmndant  nsusl 
b^aotfuitled  Nobedy  wiU:  deny  but  that  it  is 
«^hM  otsey  but  it  has  beeome  a  settled  ro]e^ 
beeause  private  miechief  givee  wair  to  pub- 
liboea'veaienoe:  and  it  is  an  hardship  whidh 
otcar^inparthmlsir  oasesyineolieequenoeof  the 
nctteeflhies  of  public  hietioev 

To  ex^am  myself-^withouft  mek'nig  any 
i^lpfeBSione  respoetiBif  my  own  eonduet,  I 
flilij{h<)  Mf Iv  say^  I  ougiit  to  have  my  gCHrn 
9tKi)>ped  ov  my  iMek>  if  },.  acting  mwo  any 
thing^  foa«  codviction  that  I  am  right  upon 
principie,  and  a  principle  that  i  canaot,  in 
iHy  sinnxtioB,  saerifice-^suppose  tfte  prisoner 
tnVf  tiering,  ia  the  course  of  a  transaction  of 
thar  kmdy  where  the  consequence  of  his  being 
coawictied  was  netwhat  itis  m  this  sort  of  case, 
btti  thai  wbioh,  with  tespect  to  his  pecuntary 
ibrtvtte,  would  ruin  him  over  and  over  again, 
theabstHiotjustieeoifthe  case  is  exactly  the 
same;  and  yet  it  is  quite  clear  tiiati  that  d»- 
reet  question,  who  gave  you  informlitionv  in 
eonBe((|ueikce  of  whidi  you  pfosecute  ibr  those 
penalties  which  are  to  rum  the  defendant  ? 
could  not  be  asked.  Then  I  ask  this>  whe- 
lAier,  in  eomnion  sense,  and  upon  piindple, 
the  man-  who  advises  him  to  mform,  is  not 
siibstM«ial)y  and  fealty  the  informer-^  and 
whe^r  the  principle  of  law,  which  has  sakl 
that  you  cannot  ask  this  question,  because  the 
consequence  of  asking  ^e  question  will' be, 
that  those  who  maff  not  have  nerves  so  strong 
as  xSif  fiiend  aad>  myself,  who  would  not  care 
»tethiAgifour  names  were  mentioned;  but 
grsttt  numbers  of  persons  in  the  world  .would 
iM  choose  to  have  their  names  mentioned  ot 
such  oocasions;   and  with  respect  to 
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feelings  call  it  fear;  or  imprudent  reserve,  it 
is  a  substantial  pfineiple  in  law,  that  a  nin 
shall  nothav^  his  name  disclosed. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  thus  to  state  the 
grounds  of  my  objection.  I  have  made  it, 
because  I  am  convinced  the  objection  b 
right;  when  I  state  that,  your  lordship  will 
easily  believe,  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that 
it  is  right,  becatise  I  am  convinced  it  is  right, 
but  because  I  cannot,  I  think,  discharge  m; 
duly  to  the  pubHc  without  stating  my  objec- 
tion as  I  feel  the  olrjection;  and  in  cases  of 
this  great  weight  and  importance,  and  indeed 
in  any  case,  I  do  not  know  how  the  attorney- 
-general  of  the  country  can  proceed  more 
^ely  than  according  to  his  owti  notions; 
they  may  be  mistaken  ones,  but  according  to 
his  own  notions  of  what  the  rule  of  jisstice  h. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — I,  for  my  owe 
part,  adhere  to  my  opinion.  I  think  we  must 
stand  upon  the  prmci^e,  and  that  when 
we  run  into  very  nice  disttnetkins  upon 
a  principle,  we  get  into  difficulties  mm 
whence  I  never  know  how  to  disentaigle  my- 
self, or  to  relieve  my  mind.  The  qnestioDis, 
whether,  if  it  be  opposed,  any  of  the  channels, 
by  which  this  information  and  discovery  comes 
to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  should  be  DSne- 
cessarily  disclosed  ?  I  say  unnecessarily,  be- 
cause it  is  no  part  of  this  fact  kt  all  whedier 
this  man  did  or  did  not  mention  this  circuio- 
stanceto  this  friend  of  his,  or  whedier  this 
friend  of  his  gave  him  any  particular  advice. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  be 
asked,  is,  because  it  may  enable  the  ddisBdanty 
by  drawing  out  circumstances  collateral  to 
the  feet,  to  establish  a  contradictwn  to  the 
witness  upon  those  collateral  circamslances, 
and  so  to  afect  his  credit.  Now  that  would 
be  true  of  every  question- that  the  witof  maa 
Could  suggest;  yet,  undoubtedly,  thcrt  «« 
many  questions  which,  even  upon  a  cross- 
examination,  a  counsel  is  not  permitted  to 
ask.  My  apprehension  is,  that  among  those 
questions  winch  are  not  permitted  to  be  asked, 
are  sdl  those  questions  which  tend  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  channels  by  whom  the  disdo^ 
stKe  was  made  to  the  officers  of  justice ;  that 
it  is  upon  the  general  principle  of  the  conveni- 
ence of  public  justice  not  to  be  disck»ed;  that 
all  persons  in  that  situation  are  protected  from 
the  discovery;  and  that,  if  it  is  objected  to,  itis 
no  more  competent  for  the  defendant  to  ask 
who  the  person  was  that  advised  him  tomakea 
disclosure,  than  itis  (o  whom  he  made  the  dis- 
closure in  consequence  of  that  advice-^thaq  it 
is  to  a^  any  other  question  respecting  the 
channel  of  communication,  or  ak  that  wis 
done  under  it.  I  never  can*  distinffuisfa,  formy 
own  part,  the  oases ;  if  my  brofiiets  are  sa- 
tisfied there  is  such  a  distinctkm,  IshaHhc 
glad  to  submit  to  their  opinion ;  but  i  think 
the  principle  extends  to  this  cast ;  4br,  un- 
doubtedly, an  immediate  answer  to  the  ques* 
tion  puts  the  person  who  ntve  this  advic^ 
into  the  situation  deseiibed  by  Mr.  Attorney 
Geoeval^  of  being,  in  svbslance^tU  iafwaer 
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to  goTennnent  of  this  IraDsactbn  which  this 
inan^  discloses.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore, 
within  the  genera)  rule  upon  this  sufojecty  the 
question  ouj;ht  not  to  be  asked. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald. — It  seems 

>ou   are    agreed  now  with  respect  to   this 

fact,  namely,  that  the  person,  to  whom  the 

witness  says  he  made  the  first  disclosure,  was 

neither  a  magistrate,  nor  any  person  con* 

cerned  in  the  executive  government  of  the 

country, and  that  from  that  person  he  received 

advice  no  longer  to  apply  himself  to  him, 

because  that  was  of  no  use,   but  that  he 

should  apply  himself  to  some  person,  either 

,    in  a  magisterial  character,  or  m  some  way 

concerned  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  rule  more  sacred,  undoubtedly, 

than  that  you  ought  not  to  ask  any  witness  a 

I    question  by  which  it  should  be  oisclosed  to 

what  magistrates  or  officer  of  the  executive 

government   be  gave   communication;  and 

^   were  I  satisfied  that  the  friend,  to  whom  he 

disclosed  this  matter,  was  in. any  way  a  link 

'   in  the  communication,  or  a  channel  truly  and 

'   substantially  in  the  communication,  I  should 

\  certainly  thmk  that  rule  applied  to  him.    On 

'   the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  upon  a 

'  cros»-examinaUon  it  is  material,  when  a  per- 

I   son  at  a  distance  of  time  ^ives  an  account  of 

'   transactions,  to  know  whether  it  was  then 

for  the  first  time  that  he  gave  that  account, 

or  whether  he  gave  that  account  recently 

after  the  transaction,  or  when  he  gave  it,  as 

'  that  is  a  matter  from  whence  important  m- 

'   ferences  may  arise  for  the  deiendant. 

I  think  that  that  ouestion  should  be  askeJ, 
unless  there  should  be  a  verjr  great  public  io- 
I  convenience  on  the  other  sicfc,  which  renders 
it  much  better  for  public  justice  in  genera^ 
that  the  defendant  should  kse  the  benefit  of 
that  question.  In  the  particular  instance  it 
does  appear  to  me,  that  a  person  not  executiajg 
magistracy  is  in  no  situation  to  make  it 
danjgerous.  A  mere  private  person  simply 
^yi<ig»  <lo  not  come  to  me,  but  go  to  some 
fierson  that  can  be  of  use,  I  think— as  no  pos- 
sible diaadvaittage  can  arise  in  a  case  of  that 
kind — it  is  a  fair  question  to  be  asked,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  a  matter  of  this  sort,, 
alarming  him,  and  attracting  his  attention, 
was  or  not  revealed  by  him.  I  mean  to  draw 
the  line  distinctly  in  this  way,  that  this  person 
not  bemg  connected  either  with  magistracy, 
or  the  executive  government,  h  does  not  seem 
to  me,  in  point  of  fkct,  to  fall  within  the  rule, 
which  nde  I  hold  sacm. 

Mr.  Baron  Hotham.-^The  witness  has  said, 
he  communicated  this  to  his  friend,  under  an 
impression  and  Aill  persuasion  that  through 
him  the  intelligence  which  he  gave  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  magistrate ;  that  he  has  dis- 
tinctly 8«d.  Now  the  question,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  does  turn  upon  the  principles  ef  public 
policy.  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  tliat  upon 
those  principles  I  cannot  see  any  distinction 
between  making  a  disclosure  to  the  magis- 
trate himself,  or  making  it  to  any  person  who 

vojLxxiv: 


is  fo  communicate  that  disclosure  to  the  magit- 
^te ;  the  principle  is,  that  public  justice  de- 
mands, in  many  cases,  that  sort  of  secrecy, 
without  which  government  could  not  be  car-* 
ried  on.  There  are  many  cases,  we  all  know^ 
where  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  tts  all,  that 
such  secrecy  should  be  observed;  and  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  if  the  communka- 
tion  is  made  to  a  magistrate,  yoa  shall  not 
oblige  the  witness  to  disclose  who  that  m»- 
^istrate  is;  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  public- 
justice  to  the  country.  Now  here  this  man 
has  communicated  to  his  fHend  for  the  pur- 

Sose,  and  under  the  persuasion  of  his  goings 
irectly  to  a  ma^gistrate,  being  advised  by  him 
to  do  what  he  did.  I  cannot  myself  I  confess^ 
distinguish  the  situation  of  that  friend  fi-om 
the  situation  of  a  common  informer->-and  we 
know  very  well  that  it  would  notbe  permittstt 
to  ask  that  question  of  him — here  I  consider 
this  (I  am  sorry  to  differ  firom  my  lord  chief 
baron)  as  a  link  of  the  same  chain ;  I  do  con- 
sider that  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  whe- 
ther the  intelligence  is  directly  conveyed  ta 
the  magistrate,  or  by  more  inairect  means;  t 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  disclosed  to  this 
man  is,  that  of  being  conveyed  to  the  maeis- 
trate;  and  I  think  upon  prmciple  that  puolie 
justice  would  be  defeated  H  such  a  thing  wa» 
allowed. 

Mr.  Jos(keBfc//fr.-^88es  hare  been  alluded 
to  respecting  offences  committed  against  the  re- 
venue laws,  and  therefore  I  paid  the  utmost  at' 
tentlon  to  what  has  fallen  upbn  this  subject 
from  ray  lord  chief  justice,  my  lord  chief  ba« 
ron,  and  my  brother  Hotham,  because  thev  are 
better  acquainted  with  those  cases  than  i  Bm» 
Theprinciple,  as  taken  firom  them,  I  should 
be  msposea  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to^p 
and  I  think  I  do  not  differ  from  niy  lord  ebief 
jcrstice  in  the  principle  he  has  laid  down: 
perhaps  in  the  application  of  it  I  shall  differ 
onlv  a  little,  and  I  fancy  my  brother  Hotham 
and  I  differ  in  the  anplication  of  the  law, 
father  than  in  the  appucation  of  the  facts. 

My  lord  chief  justice,  and  n»yh>rd  chief 
baron,  both  say,  the  principle  is,  tnat  the  dis- 
covery is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing public  justke;  and  ir  vou  call  for  the 
name  of  the  informer  in  sucn  cases*  no  man 
will  make  a  discovery,  and  public  justice  will 
be  defeated.  Upon  that  ground,  therefore,  if 
is,  that  the  informer  for  the  purpose  of  a  pubi- 
lic  prosecution,  shall  not  be  disclosed.  This 
principle  goes  to  exclude  the  question  respect- 
ing the  second  person,  that  is^  the  person  t6 
whom  the  witness,  afler  having  consulted  his 
friend,  weut  to  disclose  all  that  passed ;  but 
the  material  thing  to  be  considered  here  is, 
whether  the  witness  should  answer  the  first 
question.  Now  let  us  see  how  that  fact 
stands.  I  agree  with  my  brother  Hotham,  if  a 
middleman  is  made  the  channel  of  communi- 
cation, he  ought  to  receive  the  same  protec- 
tion as  the  first  person  to  whom  it  is  men- 
tioned; but  upon  the  fact  of  this  case  I  take 
it  to  be  quite  otherwise,  because  the  witness, 
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.  according  to  the  evidence  he  has  given,  does 
.not  coramunrcatc  to  another  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  prevailing  upon  that  other  roaA 
'  to  go  to  a  magistrate  to  make  the  disclosure, 
but  consults  hnn  merely  in  the  character  of  a 
private  friend,  reserving  in  his  owu  breast  to 
<Iclerminc  afterwards  whether  he  should  or 
not  make  that  discovery,  which  should  or  not 
draw  the  attention  of  any  person  in  olHce, 

Now  if  his  first  conversation  was  merely 
with  a  private  friend,  in  ord^  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  should  or  not  make  the  dis- 
covery to  some  person  afterwards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiry  or  proseaition,  and  reserving 
m  his  own  mmd  whether  he  should  or  not 
follow  the  advice  of  that  private  friend,  it 
seems  to  me  the  case  is  different,  and  this  is, 
I  think,  an  answer  to  the  arguments  Mr. 
Attorney- generallias  used;  he  has  ably  and 
ingeniously  put  it  upon  this  ground,  that  the 
person  who  gave  the  witness  the  advice  is,  to 
all  purposes,  to  be  considered  as  the  discoverer. 
I  cannot  agree  to  that,  because  it  never  was 
the  intention,  in  the  communication  made  by 
the  witness,  that  his  friend  should  be  the  dis« 
coverer ;  be  only  asked  him  some  questions 
for  the  purpose  of  making  up  his  own  mind 
whether  be,  the  witness,  snould  make  the 
discovery  or  not ;  therefore  I  cannot  consider 
that  person  who  was  merely  consulted  as  a 
f)rivate  friend,  as  being  the  discoverer..  My 
opinion  upon  the  wbole  is,  that  he  ought  to 
answer  the  first  question,  but  not  the  second. 
Mr,  Justice  Grose.— In  this  case,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  we  all  agree  about  the  principle, 
the  question  is,  who  is  right  in  the  ap* 
plication  of  that  principle ;  Tor  we  do  most 
);)erfectly  agree  in  this  principle,  that  the 
tiame  of  the  informer  is  not  to  be  disclosed : 
•thai  is  the  law  stated  ;  that  is  the  law  agreed 
and  argued  upon  by  the  counsel  on  both 
jKidcs.  Then  the  question  in  this  case  is, 
ivhether  this  person,  whose  name  is  asked, 
1$  to  be  considered  as  the  informer.  Now 
the  evidence  is  this;  I  consulted  with  a  friend, 
who  advised  me  what  to  do,  and  to  make  a 
teport.  I  did  so,  and  I  have  done  it  from 
time  to  time.  Then  in  consequence  of  whose 
advice  is  it  that  tiiis  is  done  P  In  consequence 
of  this  man's  advice,  whose  name  is  now 
asked.  If  it  is  in  consequence  of  his 
advice,  I  must  confess  it  does  seem  to 
lue  that,  essentially  and  substantially,  and 
according  to  every  idea  of  good  sense,  he  must 
be  considered  to  be  the  informer :  But  it  is 
very  true  that,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation^  the  name  of  some  other  person 
may  be  inquired,  whose  name  it  may  not  be 
com|)etent  to  ask,  and  the  reason  may  be  this^ 
that  in  the  course  of  tins  business  there  may 
be  more  informers  than  one,,  and  the  same 
principle  ttiat  applies  to  one>  will  apply  of 
course. to  the  others:  and  when  I  find  that 
the  evidence  is,  that  this  man  advised  the 
witness  what  to  do,  I  must  confess  that  the 
witness  having  acted  in  consequence  of  that 
advice^iie  seems  to  me  to  be  as  essentially 
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the  informer  as  any  one  person  can  be  in-thii 
case,  because  if  it  had  not  been  Jor  his  advice^ 
non  constat,  that  this  would  have  been  done. 
I  therefore,  however  unwilling  I  am,aDd  laai 
always  exceedingly  unwilling  in  a  case  where 
life  is  at  stake  to  shut  the  door  of  evidence, 
yet  where  a  point  of  great  constitutional  law^ 
that  which  is  to  affect  the  public  justice  of 
the  kingdom  is  in  question,  I  must  decide 
upon  it  as  my  conviction  tells  me  is  right,  at 
the  same  time  lamenting  that  there  should 
be  such  a  difference  in  the  Court  aa  there  is 
now,  because  I  am  very  willing  to  confess, 
that  it  has  not  been  the  habit  of  my  prao* 
tice,  never  having  sat  in  that  court,  where 
those  questions  most  frequently  arise,  to  d»> 
cide  upon  those  questions;  but  however  the 
little  abihty  I  have  I  must  employ  upon  the 
subject;  and  taking  the  rule  and  the  principle 
to  be  that  the  name  of  the  informer  is  not  to 
be  disclosed,  I  can  only  look  to  whether  this 
person,  whose  name  is  referred  to,  is  the 
informer  or  not ;  he  appearing  to  be  esseo> 
tiafly  the  informer,  I  think,  aceording  to  the 
rule  of  law,  the  question  ought  not  to  be  put 

Mr.  Erskine. — Did  you  communicate  any 
other  part  to  this  person  from  whom  you  re- 
ceived that  advice  ?— No. 

Was  that  before  or  after  you  had  been  at 
the  society? — After. 

How loi^  after? — I  communicated  it  iathe 
month  of  October :  immediately  after  I  knew 
that  there  were  societies  of  this  soiFt,  I  com- 
municated it  to  this  friend  of  mine ;  be  is  » 
gentlemen  of  very  considerable  property^—* 

Let  us  have  nothing  about  him.  Now  jtn 
know  it  is  not  legal  to  name  hiiiK  ypu  are 
eoing  to  give  me  a  descrifHion  of^  him?*** 
His  advice  to  me  was,  to  give  informatk>o : 
this  was  after  I  was  acquainted  that  there  iras 
such  a  society  as  the  London  Correspondifig 
Society;  in  consequence  of  that  advice  I  ga^ 
information  immediately,,  which  was  in  the 
same  month  of  October,  1T93,  and  loontioued 
it  to  the  month  of  February. 

Did  you  communicate  your  reports  in 
writing  from  time  to  time? — In  writing. 

Did  you  give  copies  of^tliem  ? — I  gave  copies* 

You  have  nothing  else,  have  you,  in  your 
book,  escept  that  which  relates  to  this  bus^ 
tkess?— I  do  not  immediately  recollectp-I 
believe  I  have  some. 

In  that  book  from  which  you  have  been 
reading  most  of  the  day  ?— I  have  two  of  tblbnk 

Is  there  any  thins  that  relates  to  your  pr^ 
vate  business  in  either  of  them?**-I  havesome 
private  memorandums. 

Fold  them  down,  if  they  are  loose;  we  do 
not  want  to  concern  ourselves  with  your 
affairs,  or  any  thing  that  does  not  relate 
to  this  business.  Did  not  you  appropriate 
these  books  for  this  sort  of  informational 
did. 

What  leads  you  then  to  apprehend  tbat 
there  are  any  other  matters  relative  to  your 
other  business  in  them  ? — I.  have  this  reason, 
because  I  had  a  communioatiooy  nsd  bad  in* 
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foiinfttkn'froiD  different  gentlemen;  and,oo- 
casionalljr,  I  made  a  memorandum  of' that 
oommuiHcfllion,  and  I  should  not  wish  for 
that  to  be  seen. 

Look  over  your  book.— It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  do  it  in  this  light ;  I  will  look  the  book 
over;  I  have  no  objection ;  I  will  eo  into  any 
room  and  look  it  over,  and  I  shall  give  you 
the  book  with  the  greatest  pleasure  imagin* 
able. 

I  am  not  asking  any  -favour  of  you,  or  wish- 
ing  for  any  thing  that  I  am  not  entitled  to 
have.—I  do  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  report 
aay  thine  but  .what  is  absolutely  the  fact ; 
nor  would  I  wish  to  withhold  any  thins  that 
I  do  not  tliiuk  is  right  to  be  withheld.  I 
know  there  are  some  private  memorandums, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  look  them 
through  now,  while  1  stand  here. 

Then  take  those  out,  and  let  us  have  the 
book  to-morrow^— I  am  very  ready  and  wil- 


T.  Attorney  GeneraL — You  will  attend  to 
what  the  gentleman  says? — I  am  perfectly 
willing. 

Mr.  Enfo'ne.— You  have  some  papers  that 
are  not  mixed  with  any  thing  of  thai  sort  f-^ 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  no  memoran- 
dums of  that  k'md  on  them. 

Was  it  the  custom  at  these  meetings  of  the 
delegates  of  the.Corresponding  Society  forthe 
members  to  take  notes  of  all  that  passed? — 
That  was  always  a  regular  rule. 

For  every  delegate  to  set  down  every  thing 
that  passed? — Sometimes  there  was  a  coro- 
Bunication  which  has  been  conceived  by  the 
chairman  not  proper  to  be  communicated  to 
the  divisbns ;  and  Mar^arot  has  said,  you 
nust  not  communicate  this ;  and  as  to  this 
book  that  you  are  asking  for,  the  delegates 
veie  aUowed  to  take  reports  or  information, 
whether  from  the  chairman,  or  any  of  the  de- 
lerates,  either  with  jre|pud  to  a  letter,  or  anv 
other  matter.  Th&chairman  has  sud,  though 
3KH1  are  informed  such  a  thing  has  lieen  wrote 
or  has  happened,  though  you  are  allowed  to 
^e  a  minute  of  it,  we  tell  you  it  is  not  fit  it 
|bould  be  communicated  to  the  divisions; 
out  that  notes  were  allowed  to  be  taken  at  all 
toes  is  true. 

I  am  not  asking  what  was  idlowed,  but 
whether  it  was  the  practice^^It  was  the 
pnwticc  every  night. 

It  was  the  practice  for  other  members  to  do 
asyou  have  been  doing,  to  set  down  in  a- 
loose  paper,  or  in  a  book,  all  the  transactions 
tbat  then  happened  ?— It  was. 

And  the  substance  of  what  every  bddy 
>aid  ?<^I  have  heard  of  some  reports  made  by 
^^  people ;  this  circumstance  might  strike 
]De»  and  another  circumstance  might  strike 
*i^er,  which  I  might  not  take  particular 
Botice.of,  or  think itworth  while  to  put  down. 

You  do  not  profess  that  what  you  have 
06^  jeadmg  is  a  regular  account  of  the  most 
i^B^teiial  facts  that  occurred;  but  that  they 
?«fe  such  as  were  most  suitable  for  your  pur- 


pose to  set  down?— I  do  not  know  how-to 
answer  that  question,  as  you  put  it,  I  do  con* 
ceive  that  a  delejgate  being  sent  to  know  what 
business  the  society  was  titinsactin^,  that  he 
should  take  the  best  account  of  it  that  he ' 
possibly  could. 

Thai  was  when  a  man  was  really  a  dele- 
fi;ate,  but  you  were  not  there  as  a  real 
bon&^fide  delegate,  but  for  the  -purposes  of 
"justice  ?-— I  was  elected  a  delegate,  as  I  stated, 
m  the  beginning  of  Novemoer,  1792,  and 
continued  so  till  we  month  of  June,  1793. 

r  do  not  seem,  to  make  myself  understood ; 
did  you  set  down  every  thing  faithfully  that 
passed,  or  onlv  select  such  matter  as  appeared 
most  material  for  the  public  to  know? — I  put* 
down  every  thing  I  possibly  could ;  but  I  did 
not  put  down  every  thing  that  did  pass,  nor 
was  it  in  the^wer  of  any  of  the  delegates  to 
do  so ;  but  it  was  4he  invariable  practice  of 
the  delegates  to  make  minutes  either  upon 
paper,- or 'in  lioQks,ibr  the  purpose  of  commu*. 
nicating  what  had  been  transacted  at  the 
meetingof  delegates  at  the  next  division,  at 
their  meetings,  on  different  nights,  from 
Thursday  to  1  hursday. 

Then  those  are  the  very  reports  that  you  would 
have  made,  had  you  been  bond  fide  a  delegate, 
and  doing  your  diuty  as  such  to  that  societv  k 
— I  made  these  notes  as  a  xtidXibon&fide  dele- 
gate to  No.  23. 1  made  those  reports  at  that 
division. 

Have  you  been  in  no  other  way  of  dealing, 
but  an  ironmonger,  and  in  this  commission 
way?  have  not  you  kept  a  china  shop  I— 
Never. 

When  yOu  communicated  to  this  person, 
who,  you  thought,  would  go  and  communi- 
cate it  to  a  magistrate,  did  you  rest  satisfied 
that  your  friend  wonld  do  so ;  or  did  you  at 
any  time  go  to  a  magistrate  yourself? — ^I  in-- 
formed  you,  when  you  asked  me' that  question, 
that  the  information  was  not  given  to  a  ma- 
gistrate :  I  told  you  thai  it  was  by  the  adykse 
ofafhend,  who  confirmed  my  own  opinion, 
entestained.at  the  first.  When  I  found  thia 
societv  at  the  sign  of  the  Mansion-house,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  it  should  be  known; 
he  recommended  me  to  tJtisX  quarter,  which 
quarter  I  was  persuaded  was  that  of  a  cer«> 
tainty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JE^re.— You  are  asked  a 
simple  question;  did  you  yourself  go  to  any 
magistrate?—!  went  to  no  magistrate;  but 
was  advised  to  go  to  another  quarter,  and  I 
went  to  that  quarter" 

Lord  ChiefJustice  £yre.— I  wish  you  would 
not  overpower  the  counsel  or  me  with  words. 
You  are  asked  a  simple  question,  whether  you 
did,  ior  not,  go  to  a  magistrate  ?— I  did  not. 

Mr.  £rf£ine.—Did  you  learn  from  your 
friend,  whose  name  I  do  not  ask,  whether  he 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  laid  from  time  to  time, 
the  communications  before  a  magistrate,  that 
you  hud  before  him  for  that  purpose  ?^I  gave 
that  information  myself. 

Did  you  deliver  your  reports,  from  time  to 
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time,  to  that  quarter ;  or  did  yoadelmr  tkem 
immediately  to  «ome magistrate  ? — I  sent  them 
to  that  quarter. 

When  you  say  that,  you  mean  you  sent 
them  to  that  person,  to  whom  your  fkiend 
recommended  you  to  send  them  P 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.^^He  never  said 
that  his  friend  advised  him  to  a  particubr 
jperson;  if  he  did  I  have  mistaken  him. 

Mr.  jEr#/cine.— Did  yotir  friend  advise  you 
to  lay  them  before  a  particular  person  ^— He 
f^ommended  me  to  a  particular  quarter. 

A  quarter;  was  it  a  man  or  a  woman?— 
That  1  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  £rsA»ii£.-^Not  whether  it  was  a  man 
g>t  a  woman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.-— Certainly  not 

Mr.  Erskine.-^Vf^s  it  to  any  particular  per* 
aon  that  you  were  advised,  by  your  friend,  to 
make  this  communication  or  did  he  only  ad- 
vise you  generally  to  make  this  communica- 
tion, to  somebody? — ^The  best  way  of  expla- 
nation is  to  say,  that  the  person  he  recom- 
mended me  to,  recommended  me  to  a  third 
person,  and  to  that  third  person  I  cave  the 
{n formation,  and  continuea  it  all  ue  way 
through. 

Mr.  Justice  BulUr, — Mr.  Erskine,  you  can- 
not  pursue  that  question  farther. 

Mr.  Ertkine.-^How  long  was  it  after  the 
time  when  you  were  tried  and  acquitted,  be- 
fore you  came  to  the  society  again  ?*^I  at- 
tended the  society  all  the  way  through,  though 
not  as  a  delegate — I  was  a  delegate  to  Febru- 
ory,  1794. 

I  observe  you  do  not  take  down  who  it  was 
that  made  use  of  any  particular  expressions  ? 
— ^In  the  course  of  the  memorandums  that  I 
liave  made,  I  have  got  names. 

I  know  you  have — in  general  in  your  book 
;you  do  not  profess  to  have  taken  down  the 
words,  but  only  the  substance  ?— Yes. 
-  If  a  person  delivered  any  opinion,  which 
opinion  might  be  at  some  length,  vou  made 
the  best  abstract  of  it  that  you  could,  merely 
to  say  that  that  was  his  opmion  or  his  argu- 
xnent? — It  is  soj  names  are  put  to  some,  imd 
not  to  others. 

If  anj^  individual  reported  a  paper,  made  an 
c»bservation>  or  made  an  areuraent,*  you  took 
down  just  an  abstract  of  that,  in  your  owd 
language  ? — I  did. 

Were  they  taken  down,  bond  fide  to  be  re- 
ported as  a  delegate,  or  were  they  they  taken 
«)own  for  the  purpose  foY  which  we  have  had 
them  here? — ^I'hey  were  taken  down  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  as  a  delegate,  and  for  the 
other  purpose  too. 

Then  it  was  perfectly  hondfide^  with  reeard 
to  the  society,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bmiA 
fide  with  regard  to  the  public?— Just  so. 

Have  you  made  any  alteration  in  your  mi- 
nutes since  the  time  you  made  them?— I 
have  not ;  but  I  was  gomg  to  say  thb,  there 
are  some  private  memorandums  that  are  in 
this  book,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  society; 
those  private  Wmorandtups  afe  wiote  at  the 
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back  of  the  society's  minutes ;  those  are  such 
as,  I  think,  it  would  be  very  improper  ibr  me 
to  deliver  up,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  knoir 
what  I  am  to  do  in  that  case. 

Cannot  3^ou  paste  something  over  tbrai  ?-•* 
I  could  do  it,  ii  I  were  allowed  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrc-^lX  is  always 
usual,  and  very  reasonable  it  is,  when  a  wit- 
ness speaks  from  memorandums,  that  the 
counsel  should  have  an  opportunity  of  lookiof^ 
at  those  memorandums,  when  be  is  cross-ex- 
amining that  witness.  If  there  is  any  thiag 
that  you  say,  upon  your  oath,  does  not  relate 
to  tliat  subject,  but  some  other  subject,  to  be 
sure  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  be  asked, 
that  that  should  be  seen;  how  to  arraD|e 
that  in  a  very  long  evidence,  like  this,  » 
among  the  difficulties  of  so  ^traonfiuaiy  s 
case  as  this  is;  we  must  struggle  with  it  as  well 
as  we  can ;  wiienever  you  are  at  leiaure  to  ^ 
through  the  subject  with  him,  if  he  hoUs  b» 

Eapers  in  his  hands,  you  can  ask  him,  as  to 
is  minutes,  if  they  could  be  separated  by 
pasting  over,  or  if,  with  safety,  by  oUittnt- 
mg  those  parts 

XyfMiiR.^I  could  obliterate  tbcm  with  s 
pen  and  ink,  but  there  is  no  erasure,  to  my 
knowledge^  as  they  stand  now. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Could  you  obli- 
terate those  memorandums  which  coneem 
other  oeople,  witha  pen  and  ink  f— I  could. 

Lora  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Have  you  any 
obiection^  Mr.  Erskine,  to  his  obliterating;  bis 
other  memorandums  with  ink,  vou  inquuiDZ 
of  him,  upon  oath,  whether  he  has  obliterate 
any  of  those  articles  to  whkh  he  spoke,  when 
he  save  evidence  ? 

Mr.  JSrsktne.*— None. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^In  a  oomnoa 
case,  it  is  the  usual  course,  Ibr  the  counsel  to 
take  the  memorandums  in  his  han^  ibr  tbe 
crosspcxamination,  but,  in  this  case,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  do  this ;  thisisahi^ 
toiy,  an  impmrtant  and  material  Idatoiy,  to  be 
sure,  of  the  difierent  branches  of  tiua  society 
as  it  is  formed  into  divisions,  acting  bv  oodk 
mission  of  deleeates  for  the  whole;  aad  it  has 
so  happened,  uiat  here  are  tlio  transactMNBS 
both  of  tbe  divisions,  and  of  tha  delegates, 
that  are  now  ktid  before  the  jury ;  of  course  it 
must  run  into  great  length ;  I  cannot  say  into 
more  length  t&n  its  importance  refuires;  we 
are  ready  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  assist  yeo^ 
consistently  with  not  obliging  him  to  disGover 
what  does  not  relate  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  Brddn€.-^Am  I  to  un^retand  you 
(and  this  is  the  only  questioB  I  shall  put  till 
I  see  these  minutes)  ao  you  mean  to  re-swear 
that  what  you  have  read  to-^y,  as  miButes 
taken  at  the  time,  are  the  same  minutes 
which  you  wouki  have^  fott«  fide^  taken  as  a 
delegate,  had  you  not  had  this  other  view 
which  vou  have  before  described 9^1  wilt 
swear  that.  ' 

And  the  other  delegates  were  in  ^  oooise 
of  taking  similar  memo^alMhlm9^--Ye8. 

Loi4  Chief  Justiee  J6yM.~I  umdmma^ 
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him  Id  tmy,  that  he  did,  in  fact,  make  his  re-* 
porta  from  these  minutes;  if  he  did  not 
make  his  report  to  the  division  from  these 
minuteSy  he  must  have  had  another  set  of 
notes^  for  he  must  have  made  some,  from  the 
usture  of  the  thing;  for  they  were  to  report 
to  the  division  every  thing  that  passed  among- 
tbe  delates,  that  did  not  come  under  the 
head  of  secrecy,  on  the  next  day  of  holding 
that  divisbn  meeting ;  therefore  it  must  he 
from  some  materials;  consequently,^  if  he  has 
dealt  fairly  with  us,  these  are  the  minutes. 

Mr.  EriAtfie.— I  shall  bnlv  desire  to  look 
at  them  in  the  morning ;  perhaps  I  shall  not 
put  anv  Questions. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.-^l  should,  if  I 
were  in  his  case,  put  the  book  into  your  hand, 
without  any  difficulty,  stating  the  parts  that 
do  not  relate  to  this  cause ; — ^tben  he  will 
take  his  minutes,  and  obliterate  those  parts 
that  do  not  relate  to  this  cause  against  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.*  Maclean  called  again. 

Mr.  Attorn^  GeneraL-^Dld  you  find  that 
paper  [showing  it  to  the  witness!  any  where  ? 
—Yes;  I  found  it  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Adams. 

[It  was  read.] 

Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated  Sheffield,  ISth  of 
October,  1792,  sicned,  "The  Editor  of  the 
Patriot,'*  addressed  to  Mr.  Andrews,  secre- 
tary to  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Univer- 
sal Peace,  and  the  Rights  of  Man,  at  Stock- 
port 

"  It  only  remains  then  for  us,  seeing  the 
great  and  mnumerable  difficulties  we  have  to 
encounter,  to  cast  about  for  the  most  likely 
and  proper  means  and  weapons  by  which  to 
defend  ourselves,  and  to  forward  and  support 
such  measures  as  it  mav.be  necessary  to  pur« 
sue ;  and  on  this  Head,  my  good  sir,  permit 
me  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  your  society, 
that  reason,  imperial  reason,  must  ever  be  omr 
menUissimoy  or  commander  in  chief;  when 
i  say  this,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  art  must 
be  second  in  command ;  by  the  word  <  art,' 
I  do  not  mean  craft  or  cunning,  but  that 
mode  of  appHcation  of  our  reason  and  argu- 
mepts  on  different  men,  and  on  different  oc- 
casions^ whiefa  only  a  considerable  degree  of 
fitudy,  and  practkal  knowled^  also,  of  men 
and  Bsanners^  can  ever  furnish  us  with,  so 
as  to  make  us  pvoficients. 

''  AlkMv  me  then  to  observe  to  you,  sir, 
tbat  I  perfectly  coincide  with  you  in  opinion, 
vith  xtpxd  to  the  diflerent  societies  appoint- 
ug  delegrtes  to  go  into  the  different  villages, 
and  coimtry  pUues,  fbr  tha  purpose  of  m- 
forming  their  mind^,  and  rousing  them  from 
the  kthargv  in  which  they  seem  plun^.  I 
Ittve  alrecSy  communicated  the  same  idea  to 
Uie  London  Constitutional  and  Corresponding 
Societies,  and  to  those  of  Norwich  and  Man- 
^^ter,  and  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  universally 
^<»ptedby  every  one«-   But  the  grand  object 


te^be  attended  to,  on  this  hrad,  is  4he  choice 
of  men  to  be  appointed ;  a  neglect  of  this 
kind  had  like  to  have  had  very  awkward  con« 
sequences  in  this  neighbourhood,  and,  if  not 
immediately  checked,  would  have  injured  the 
cause  of  freedom  ver^r  greatly ;  infinite  care 
and  circumspection  wilTtherefore  be  necessary 
on  this  head. 

"  As  I  am  on  the  subject,  permit  me  to 
suggest  to  those  members  of  yonr  society^ 
who  may  undertake  this  arduous,  but  ho* 
nourable  and  praise-worthy  task,  that  they 
cannot  be  too  cautious  in  their  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding.  The  minds  of  men,  for  the  wisest 
and  best  purposes,  are  formed  by  the  great 
Creator  as  various  and  unlike  each  other  M 
their  faces,  and  their  passions  reien  over  each 
with  the  same  uncertain  and  variegated 
sway:  and  in  the  same  manner  that  sir  Ro* 
bert  Walpole  (one  of  the  ekiers  and  ftthem 
of  corruption)  very  justly  observed,  that  every 
man  has  his  price  in  the  way  of  being  l^ght ; 
so  we  may  nurly  apply  the  same  maxim  tc^ 
npankind  in  general,  m  the  article  of  persna* 
sion,  and  the  dextrous  method  of  bringing 
them  from  wrong  opinions  they  may  have 
formed,  or  prejudices  they  may  have  iinbib^d, 
by  an  attentive  observation  of  their  hnteUectoal 
faculties,  and  that  leading  passion  of  the  soul 
which  governs  the  mun  spring  of  thehr  most 
material  actions.  For  example,  the  generality 
of  farmers  in  this  county  and  Lancashire,  are 
as  ignorant  as  the  brutes  thev  nde  to  market, 
and  so  absorbed  in  the  sordid  idea  of  gettino^, 
that,  provided  they  can  keep  up  the  prioe^  of 
grain,  cattle,  &c.  so  as  to  answer  their  land- 
lords, and  pay  their  taxes,  however  enormous, 
they  are  too  sluggish  and  indolent  to  tMnk 
about  reforms,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  yet 
there  is  one  string  about  their  hearts,  which, 
being  skilfully  touched,  will  make  them 
dance  to  any  time,  and  move  to  anv  meas^e. 
This  is  the  subject  of  tythes ;  and  why  does 
it  touch  them?  Why  sir?  Becaese  tt  is 
withm  the  scope  of  their  limited  capacity, 
ignorant  as  they  are  in  ether  matters,  they 
see  and  pungently  feel  the  wekht  of  this 
baneful  and  unjust  devonrer  of  au  their  im« 
provements  in  agriculture  and  husbandry; 
and  I  believe,  did  every  tax  operate  in  the 
same  visible  degree  which-  this  imposition 
does,  I  fear  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  Idea 
of  taxation  beine  submitted  to  at*  all.  Indeed, 
as  taxes  are  laid  on,  at  present,  by  those  whr» 
do  not  represent  us,  the  t.axation  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  roM^ry ;  a  submis^oit 
to  it,  slavery. 

^  But  to  return  to  my  subject.  In  the 
same  manner  that  a  fiirmer  may  be  roused  by 
the  mention  of  tythes,  the  shoe-makers  may 
by  the  excessive  dearness  of  leatAter,  the  inrn 
keeper  by  the  numerous  and  unneeedaaiy 
standing  army,  and  all  by  a  temperate  anif 
dispassionate  relation  of  the  immense  nimi- 
her  of  sinecure  places,  and  tneliess  offices;  ki 
whinh  the  corrupt  and  prostitute  iavourites, 
ageati^  and  ctepeodants  of  the  fich  and  great. 
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tiot  -in  the  spoils  and  plunder  wrested  from 
Ihe  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  continual  labour 
ofthebody  of  the  husbandman,  the  mecha- 
nicy  the  labourer,  and  the  artificer.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  general 
indignation  at  the  idea  of  so  small  a  compa- 
rative number  of  useless,  idle,  and  profligate 
drones,  suckmz  and  sauandering  away  the 
honey  produced  by  suoi  immense  numbers 
pf  hard-toiling  and  industrious  bees.  If  you 
(for  I  am  cerUiin  vou  will  be  one  of  the  most 
active  of  thescdele^tes)  meet  witli  men  who 
bave  violent  prejudices  in  favour  of  any  abuse 
or  party,  never  attack  those  prejudices  directly, 
for^hat  will  oi^ly  inflame  and  confirm  them 
the  more;  pass  them  over  fur  the  present^ 
and  engsige  their  attention  towards  something 
else,  in  which  they  will  listen  witi^  a  iess 
decree  of  apprehension  of  being  attacked  in 
a  iavourite  point;  once  gain  their  good  opi- 
nion, and  open  their  eyes  to  one  evil,,  they 
ivill  be  more  ready  to  hear  ^ou  on  others; 
,till,  at  last,  the  favourite  object  by  which 
their  eyes  were  jaundiced,  will  appear  in  its 
true  colours,  and  fall  before  your  arguments 
like  all  the  rest. 

*<  There  is  one  thing  above  all  others  which 
fe()uires  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  and 
that  is,  to  endeavour  to  undeceive  the  mass 
•of  people,  with  respect  to  those  falsehoods 
which  have  been  industriously  propagated  bv 
the  enemies  to  a  reform,  in  order  to  blind, 
delude,  and  terri^  all  ranks  of  people '  who 
are  any  way  independent,  or  possessed  of 
property.  One  of  tnese  falsehoods  is,  ''  that 
y  the  advocates  of  reform  wish  to  introduce  a 

*  levelling  scheme,  or  an  equal  partition  of 

*  property,'  This  alarms  the  farmers,  and 
indeed  all  classes  of  men,  who,  by  their  in- 
dustry, or  other  adventitious  circumstances, 
are  possessed  of  the  goods  of  this  world.  So 
many  vile  ministerial  prints  as  have  propa- 
gated this  doctrine,  aided  and  assisted  by  the 
private  representations,  or  rather  misrepre- 
sentations, of  the  clergy,  and  other  tools  of 
government,  and  of  privileged  orders,  have 
had  a  very  wonder&l  and  baneful  effect  on 
the  multitude,  and  have  stamped  a  dread  of 
reform  on  the  minds  of  many  that  I  know, 
whose  situations  in  life  would  induce  one  rea- 
sonably to  suppose  it  impossible,  so  com- 
pletely to  impose  upon  them;  however,  it 
always  h^s  been  the  case,  that  falsehoods, 
boldly  uttered,  may  prevail  for  a  time,  but 
must  be  overwhelmed,  in  the  endj  by  the 
bright  and  sacred  energies  of  truth. 

*^  To  explain  this  matter,  and  many  otliers 
properly,  will  require  great  coolness,  modera- 
tion, and  patience.  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing   method  answer  best:  ^  Do  you  know 

*  such  a  gentleman  ?  *  naming  8«>me  one  of 
large  property  and  good  character  in  the 
neighbournood,  who  is  known  to  be  a  friend 
to  a  reform;  *  Yes.*—*  Well,  and  do  you  sup- 
^  pose  th^tjbe  would  promote  a  scheme  that 

<  would  occasion  and  oblige  him  to  part  with 

<  property  he  ppas^ses,  in  order  for  it  to  be  di- 


vided amongst  strangers  whom  lie  never  saw 
or  heard  of?  *  No.'—*  Why  then  should  yon 
suffer  yourself  to  be  imposed  on  by  such  aa 
idle  tale  fabricated  and  calculate  for  the 
purpose  of  raisins;  a  dread  in  you  against 
those  more  enlightened  of  your  fellow-citi- 
zeas  who  wish  mr  a  reform^  as  yea  would, 
did  you  see  its  necessity;  a  dread  which 
may  cause  ^u  to  shut  your  eyes  upon  op- 
pressive excise  and  game-laws^  exorbitant 
tythes,  an  unnecessary  standing  army,  kept 
on  foot  at  the  expense  of  two  millions  and  a 
half,  for  the  purposes  of  influence  and  cor- 
niptwn ;  a  pensipn-list,  which  is  a  dismce 
to  the  government,  and  a  stigma  ana  re» 
proach  on  the  spirit  and  prudence  of  the 
nation ;  sinecure  places,  for  the  mere  pos- 
sessing of  which,  hundreds  of  individuals 
receive  thousands  a  year  each,  for  doing 
npthing  at  all^  either  for  the  public  service 
or  their  own;  in  sliort,  such  an  enonnous 
accumulation  of  taxes,  and  so  prodigal  aa 
expenditure  of  their  produce,  as  no  nation 
on  the  earth  ever  heard  of  or  submitted  to 
before.  To  make  you  shut  your  eyes,  and 
continue  blind  to  these  enormities,  those 
idle  and  futile  tales  are  vUlanously  dispersed 
abroad ;  but  believe  them  not,  consult  your 
own  reason,  and  it  will  show  you  that  there 
is  a  palpable  lie  on  the  face  of  ever^  one  of 
them  ?'  Then  explain  the  nature,  aim,  and 
end  of  your  sooietv^  mvitc  them  to  attend  it, 
and  to  judge  for  themselves  :  If  they  do  so, 
they  will  soon  aid  and  assist  y.ou«  by  adopting 
similar  ones  in  their  several  neighbourhoods^ 
till,  in  time,  they  will  overspread  the  whole 
surface  of  this  sea-girt  isSe. 

^'  At  present,  sir,  I  will  not  trouble  yon 
further  on  the  subject,  which  I  now  quit  to 
return  to  the  conduct  and  regulation  of  your 
own  society,  and  all  others  which  noay  arise 
hereafter;  and  as  to  them,  I  think  the  inn- 
keepers in  Stockport,  Manchester,  &c.  have 
given  you  a  hint  and  lesson,  for  which  yoa 
ouglit  to  esteem  yourselves  for  ever  obliged 
to  them.  I  own  their  insolence  and  aticb- 
city  in  proceeding  as  they  have  done,  is  be- 
yond example,  out  only  deserving  of  eoo' 
tempt;  as  such,  leave  them  tp  tbemsalves; 
public-houses  were  never  worthy  of  rec^ving 
such  guests,  whose  sacred  and  important 
duty  require  and  demand  to  be  performed  in 
mansions  more  disnified  and  respectable; 
your  meetings  should  be  at  the  houses  of  ons 
another  in  honourable  rotatian;  and,  to  pre* 
vent  incenvenience  from  too  great  a  number, 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  at  the  most 
should  compose  a  primaiy  or  district  meet* 
ing ;  more  members  may  be  admitted  in  each 
district,  till  they  reach  twenty  or  twenty-four 
according  to  the  numlier  fixed  on — but  then 
immediately  should  divide  into  two  district - 
meetings;  the  several  districts  should  send 
each  one  member,  by  election,  to  a  meeting 
of  delegates,  and  tliis  meeting  of  delegates 
should  elect  out  of  their  own  body  a  certain 
nun^beri  whiph  is  to  iximppse  « .^eljBct  com^ 
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mittpe ;  this  select  cbromittee  to  manage  the 
correspondence,  and  every  other  important 
concern  for  tiie  whole  of  the  districts  in  any 
town  or  parish,  subject  always  to  the  revision 
and  approbation  of  the  districts ;  the  dele* 
gates  and  select  committee  to  be  chosen  only 
for  a  limited  time,  before  the  expiration  of 
which,  others  to  be  elected  as  before,  from 
the  districts,  to  supply  their  places,  by  which 
rotations  every  member  would  in  time  be- 
come qualified  to  be  a  delegate  and  a  select 
ct)mmittce-man,  though  he  might  not  be  soon 
his  first  entrance  as  a  district  member.  These 
are  only  hints  on  which  yoo  may  improve  or 
oalarge  as  much  as  you  please/' 

Mr.  Attornetf  GeneraL-^Vfe  will  now  read 
a  drafl  of  an  answer  to  this  letter,  which  was 
found  likewise  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Adams  ;  it  has  no  date  ;  it  has  two  hand- 
writings in  it ;  I  may,  perhaps,  trouble  your 
lordships,  in  the  course  of  this  cause,  with 
evidence  to  prove  whose  hand-writings  they 
are,  but  that  is  not  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
ffead  it ;  I  wish  to  draw  your  lordships  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  two  last  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Maclean, — 1  found  this  paper  at  Mr. 
Adams's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  Gentlemen  ; — The  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information  have  been  favoured  with  1 
two  letters  bearing  the  signature  of  the  editors 
of  the  Patriot  The  first  of  (hese  letters,  dated 
June  nth,  related  particulars  concerning  the 
publication  called  the  Patriot,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  first  numbers.  It  required  our 
opinion,  and  our  public  approbation  of  the 
Work,  with  hints  for  its  continuance.  It  like- 
wise narrated  several  interesting  particulars, 
relative  to  the  friends  and  foes  ofliberty^  their 
various  habits  and  propensities,  and  added 
conjectures  on  the  means  by  which  those 
habits  and  propensities  might  be  turned  to  the 
advajntage  of  freedom. 

"  The  second  letter,  dated  October  15,  con- 
nsted  of  a  complaint  of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
oiu"  society,  a  farther  statement  of  facts  simi- 
lar to  those  contained  in  the  first  letter,  and 
an  account  including  letters  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  society  at  Stockport. 

*^  All  these  letters  have  been  read  by  the 
society  for  Constitutional  Information;  and 
the  manly  spirit  in  which,  they  were  con- 
ceived, their  honest  zeal,  and  the  love  of  free- 
dom by  which  their  authors  were  animated, 
Were  highly  grateful  to  that  society.  It  was 
no  feeling  of  superiority,  no  intentional  disre- 

rt,  and  assuredly  no  wilful  mark  of  insult, 
occasioned  the  silence  of  the  society.  We 
were  required  to  perform  that  of  which  we 
were'  incapable  ;  to  pass  ju(^^ent  on  a  pub- 
lication which  none  of  us  had  read,  and  to 
correspond  with  persons  in  the  dark,  who  had 
not  thoueht  fit  (for  reasons  which  Uiey  no 
doubt  held  to  be  prudent)  to  trust  us  with., 
their  names.     Wliat  could  be  done?  '  We 
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admired  both  the  talents  and  the  intientkm  of 
our  correspondents  (or  correspondent);  but 
we  are  simple,  honest  men,  wanting  the 
priestly  ^ift  of  intuition,  and  could  not  predi- 
cate good  or  ill  of  that,  of  which,  not  having' 
read,  we  could  have  no  knowledge.  Several 
weeks  passed  away,  and  still  the  membet^ 
could  give  no  oninionof  the  Patriot ;  for  men. 
must  uidividually  act  by  tlieir  own  judgments ; 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  freedom  that  they 
should  be  left  thus  to  act ;  they  will  read  the 
book  first  that  happens  most  to  attract  their' 
notice ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  too  liberal, 
too  just  and  too  manly,  to  require  ihem  to 
approve  what  they  had  not  read,  however  de* 
serving  they  might  suspect  it  to  be  of  appH>-- 
bation.  Of  the  purport,  however,  of  your  un-^. 
dertakiog,  the  ardour  with  which  it  is  con- 
ceived, and  the  perseverance  with  which  it 
appears  to  be  pursued,  the  society  finds  ix> 
hesitation  in  both  approving  and  applauding 
most  zealously. 

<<  You  candidly  ask  the  society  for  hints  ; 
but  the  detail  of  your  letters  convinces  us  you 
are  yourselves  proficients.  Honest  men,  how- 
ever, advise,  asked  or  not  asked,  whenever 
they  imagine  that  by  advising  they  can  do . 
good.    Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  may  have 
read  and  remembered  a  publication,  by  the 
late  father  of  his  country,  Dr.  Franklin,  called 
poor  llobin*s  almanack  ;  in  which,  with  cba* 
racteristic  simplicity  of  language,  he  descended 
to  the  feelings,  wants  ana  understandings  of' 
the  lower  order,  and,  in  proverbial,  iocular' 
wisdom,  conveyed  truths  to  them  of  the  highest- 
importance,  truths  that  prepared  them  for  the 
sublime  efibrts  to  which  they  were  soon  to  be  \ 
roused ;  truths  that  led  them  onw^  to  the 
avenues  of  freedom,  while  their  sight  was  too 
feeble  to  endure  the  splendor  of  the  temple 
itself.    A  certain  number  0f  such  proverbial 
axioms,  which   men  of  your  genius   would  - 
easily  invent,  arranged  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  each  of  your  publications,  and  appeal-- 
ing  to  the  real  wants,  grievances,  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  of  which  you  appear  to  be 
perfectly  masters,  could  not  fail  of  producing 
an  efiect. 

"  We  rejoice  with  you  in  the  increase  of  the 
members  and  societies  of  freedoih :  our  bosoms  j 
glow  with  the  same  sentiments.    We  are  bro- 
thers in  affection,  with  you,  with  the  fireemea 
of  Sheffield,  of  Stockport,  and  of  the  whole 
world. — Freedom,  though  an  infant^  makes  . 
herculean  efforts ;  and  the  vipers,  aristocracy 
and   monarchy,   are  panting   and  writhing 
under  its  grasp.  May  success,  peace,  and  hap- .^ 
piness  attend  those  efforts. 

<<  Permit  us  to  add,  that  ttie  Society  for 
Constitutional  Jnformatioa  will  glfuily  receive . 
or   communicate  intelligences,  and  for  that . 
purpose  be  happy  to  correspond  either  with 
other  societies  or  with  individuals,  that  make  : 
the  great  andcodnmon  cause  of  an  equal  and 
real  representation  of  the  people  in  parlia* ' 
mehi,  and  the  other  grand  oljiects  .of  freedom^ ; 
their  end.     Xafbrn)ation  ou  sugh^  subject?. 
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^ill^lo  this  society,  at  all  times^  be  peculiarly 
aocepuble  and  gratifying/' 

Jakn  Coo^cisworn— Examined  by  Mr.  ii//orney 
General, 

You  are  vey  deaf,  I  believe ;  are  not  you  ? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  know  one  Franklow  f—Ycs. 

Were  you  apprentice  to  him  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  he  live?— No.  1,  China-walk, 
Lambeth. 

.  How  long  did  ^ou  live  with  him  ^— I  was 
bound  apprentice  in  November  last. 

How  did  your  master  use  to  employ  him- 
,  self  after  his  work  was  over  at  night? — He 
used  to  be  out  very  late  at  nights. 

Was  any  thing  going  on  up-stairs  in  your 
Blaster's  house  ^-Yes. 

What?— Exercise.^ 

What  sort  of  exercise  ? — Exercise  with  fire 
arms. 

Who  came  there  to  exercise  with  fire-anns  ? 
—I  did  not  know  them  all~I  only  knew  two 
ofthero. 

What  are  their  names? — Mr.  Shelmerdine 
and  Mr.  Williams. 

Williams  tlie  gun- maker,  that  lives  at  the 
Tower  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  Shelmerdine  live? — ^In  Bandy 
leg-walk. 

How  often  did  they  exercise  there  ?^About 
twice  a  week. 

How  many  of  them  used  to  exercise  there  ? 
•—About  eight  at  a  time. 

Were  they  always  the  same  eight  or  dif- 
ferent people?—!  did  not  notice  them  always. 

Were  tnere  sometimes  different  people 
from  those  who  came  there  at  other  times  r — 
I  suppose  thc^  were  all  the  same. 

Were  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which 
they  exercised  open  or  shut  ?-— Shut« 
'  Were  they  shut  accidently,  or  on  purpose  ? 
—»I  do  not  know. 
-But  you  are  sure  they  were  shut  ? — ^Yes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  windows  being 
shiil?'^were  there  window- shutters,  pr  cur- 
tains, or  what  ?— Shutters. 

At  what  time  of  night  did  they  usually  ex- 
ercise f — About  eieht  o'clock. 

Do  you  know  whether  your  master  used  to 
go  toaay  other  place  about  exercising  ?— He 
used  sometimes  to  go  to  Worcester-street,  in 
the  Borough. 

Was  it  to  exercise  tliere  T-^l  do  not  know. 

Did  the  people  that  came  lo  exercise  at 
your  master's  house,  live  at  Lambeth  ?— I  do 
not  know. 

Do  you  remember  your  master  being  taken 
up^-*No;  I  was  very  ill  at  home  at  that 
)ilne. 

You  went  back  again,  I  beUeve  ?— I  went 
back  aday  or  two  afkerwards. 

Did  you  ever  see  where  those  arms  were 
kept  that  these  people  exercised  with  F-^Upon 
the  first  floor. 

After  you  went  back  again,  were  there  any 
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arms  lying  about  the  house,  '0|»eii,  or  con- 
cealed ? — I  did  not  see  any  arms  afler  I  went 
back  again. 

You  do  not  know  where  they  were  putafkr 
your  master  was  apprehended  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  remember  any  cartouch- boxes  ?— 
Yes. 

Where  were  they  put?— In  the  cuttiof- 
room. 

In  the  taylor's  room,  were  you  work? 
Where  my  master  cuts  out. 

What  part  of  that  room  were  they  put  in  ? 
— Lying  a-top  of  the  board. 

What  was  done  with  them  afterwards?- 

My  master  bid  me  take  them  to  Mr.  Shel- 
merdine's  in  Bandy-lee- walk, 

Didyour  master  teu  you  to  do  any  thin^ 
with  them  ?— No. 

John  Coalet  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Enkim^ 

How  did  your  master  dress  himsdf  when 
he  went  out  ?— I  saw  him  once  with  'his  re- 
gimentals on. 

Had  he  a  blue  coat  with  a  red  cape,  white 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  a  eoclrade  in  hb 
hat?— Yes. 

The  cartouch- boxes  were  lyii^  upon  the 
cutting-out  table,  openly  in  the  p&ce  ? — ^Yes. 

And  tlie  arms  were  up  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  people  that  exercised,  "wear  the 
uniform?— I  do  not  know — ^Mr.  Wiiiianis  bad 
them  on. 

Your  master  walked  out  publicly  in  the 
street  with  his  uniform  ?— I  do  not  Iniow  that 
he  walked  out  with  them. 

You  have  seen  him  vrith  them? — ^I  lave 
seen  him  widi  them  on. 

John  Coates  re-examined  by  Mr.   Aaonay 
General, 

Did  you  ever  see  him  out  with  tliem  ?— 
No. 

You  told  my  lord  and  the  Court,  that  you 
had  seen  your  master  with  those  reflaoentab 
on  once — Where  was  that? — ^In  iiis  own 
house,  one  Sunday  morning. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  go  out  with  those  re* 
glmentals  ?-— No. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  body  come  into  the 
house  with  those  regimentals?— No. 

Mr.  Erskine.^Yoa  saw  but  five  or  ax,  I 
think  you  say,  exercise  in  the  house? — Only 
eight. 

Mr.  James  WaUh  sworn. — P-tm^ji^  |)j 
Mr.  Law, 

Were  you  at  Chalk-form  on  the  14th  of 
April?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Richter  being  there  ?-^ 
Yes;  I  remember  his  reading  some  lesoki- 
tions. 

Do  you  remember  any  tlung  being  said  by 
him,  or  any  body  else,  about  billing  a  conven- 
tioa?— I  heard  the  word  OmoenikH;  but 
there  was  such  a  confusion  that  I  ooold  not 
collect  any  thing  material. 

Did  you  hear  whether  the  word  oonve&lioil 
vas  qientioned  by  him  ?^Xhfi  word  was. 
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But  did  any  tiling  accompany  the  word 
coBTention  ?•— I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear 
correctly. 

Did  you  hear  any  thing;  about  corresponding 
with  other  societies  f— Yes ;  I  heard  that  they 
had  formed  a  correspondence  wHh  different 
societies^  and  that  they  mentioned  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  England,  I  think,  and  some 
towns  in  the  North,  and  several  different 
towns ;  but  I  was  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  collect  what  was  said. 
Then  you  did  not  hear  what  was  stated  to 
be  the  object  of  this  correspondence  f — Not  so 
as  to  collect  any  thing. 

Did  you  hear  the  resolutions  moved  ?-«I 
heard  them  read. 

Did  you  hear  it  mentioned  what  number  of 
those  resolutions  should  be  printed  f — I  think 
it  was  mentioned,  that  one  hundred  thousand 
had  been  printed  of  the  former  resolutions, 
and  that  not  having  been  sufficient,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  should  be  printed  of  these 
resolutions— that  I  heard  distioctly. 

Was  any  thing  else  besides  the  resolutions 
ordered  to  be  printed— any  speech  f-^I  cannot 
speak  to  it ;  but  I  think  they  mentioned  some- 
tfuDf  of  my  lord  Staahope^s  speech;  but  I 
woukl  not  pretend  to  swear  it. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Thelwall  speakmg } 
—I  do. 

What  did  he  propose^-- I  was  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  hear  distinctly  what  passed— he  was 
very  violent,  as  usual. 

Did  you  distinctly  hear  soy  thing  said 
about  arms?— No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Erskinc-'^Did  you  go  from  curiosity  ?-« 
No ;  I  went  on  purpose  to  see  what  tb^  were 
about 

Mr.  Xov.— Do  you  remember  a  person 
statins  himself  lately  to  have  come  from 
Ireland ?— Yes;  there  was  a  man  who  said  so 
— he  need  not  have  stated  it ;  for  he  had  the 
brogue  very  strongly. 

Was  the  prisoner  there?— I  cannot  swear 
he  was — I  was  told  he  was  there  ;  but  I  do 
no^know  it. 

Thomas  Green  swom^— Examraed  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General, 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  P— Yes. 

What  are  you  by  trade? — A  manufiietursr 
of_pcrfumery. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  deal  in  knives 
lately  ?— I  have  dealt  in  knives  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  business;  in  cutlery  in  general, 
such  as  is  customary  for  perfumery  shops. 

Have  vou  had  any  knives  for  ^e  purpose  of 
sale,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  tha^  when  you 
opened  them,  are  difficult  to  shut  again,  on 
account  of  a  spring  P^->I  have  had  a  knife  that 
has  a  catch  in  the  back;  it  is  not  difficult  to 
shut. 

Is  it  hard  to  shut  without  opening  the 
spring  f — ^No,  not  hard. 

Tea  cannot  do  it  without  knowing  the 
method  of  doing  it?-*No. 

VOL.  XXIV, 


How  many  had  you  of  these  knives  at  any 
one  time  in  your  own  possession  ?— Three 
dosen. 

Where  dk)  you  eet  them  from  ?~Sheflie)d. 

How  many  of  wem  did  you  part  with  ?-* 
Fourteen. 

Whom  did  you  part  with  them  to  ?  -I  do 
not  know  all  the  persons. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  persons  ?^Yes; 
I  can  name  about  three  or  four. 

Did  you  part  with  them  in  single  knives, 
one  at  a  time,  or  sell  more  at  a  time  P-^ingle 
knives,  one  at  a  time. 

Did  you  part  with  any  to  the  prisoner  ?-* 
One. 

You  sold  him  oOe  ?-^I  sold  him  one. 

Did  you  put  more  than  one  into  his  posses- 
sion, for  any,  and  what  purpose  f — They  were 
done  up  in  packages,  not  more  than  seven, 
nor  less  than  six ;  I  gave  him  one  package  to 
make  a  ehoice  put  of;  he  paid  me  for  one 
knife,  which  he  meant  to  keep. 

What  was  he  to  do  with  tlie  rest? — ^I  had 
ibttr  back  aeain. 

^  When  did  you  set  those  back  ?--^I  db  not 
reeolleef  exactly  tfie  time. 

BOw  long  was  the  whole  package  in  the 
prisoner's  possession  f--*I  do  not  know  exactly. 
It  was  a  very  little  time;  I  knew  Mr.  Hardy, 
I  boutht  shoes  oi  him ;  I  never  booked  them, 
and  Aerefore  cannot  say  exactly;  but  it  was 
noltnany  weeks. 

He  bad  them  in  his  possession  some  weeks 
then,  had  be  ^— It  might  be  two  weeks ;  but 
I  cannot  recollect. 

Did  you  get  them  back  before,  or  after  he 
was  Mprsbencfcdf— Just  af\er  he  was  appre- 
hendea. 

TIM  vou  ever  apply  for  them  back  again 
before  he  was  apprehended? — I  did  not;  I 
had  not  been  that  way;  and  for  that  reason  I 
did  not  eall  to  see  whether  he  had  made 
choice  of  one,  or  not. 

What  difference  was  there  between  the 
difierent  knives  in  this  package?— I  do  not 
know  a  material  diflferenee;  they  run  nearly 
alike ;  but  sometimes  there  is  one  that  has  a 
more  particular  handle. 

Can  you  recollect  any  other  persons  to 
whom  you  sold  any  ?— Yes;  I  sold  one  to  one 
Mr.  Biiilngton,  I  think. 

Did  you  sell  any  to  Mr.  Pearce  ?— No. 

Did  you  sell  one  to  Mr.  Groves  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  sell  any  to  any  other  members  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  at  pUDsent  that  I  did.  ' 

Who  were  the  manufacturers  that  you  had 
them  from  ?-^Scofield  and  Company,  at  Shef^ 

Did  you  wrrtfc  for  them,  or  were  they  sent 
Id  you  without  writing  for? — I  used  to  deal 
with  one  Cook,  a  wholesale  Sheffield,  manu- 
fttcturer,  before  I  dealt  with  them;  they 
generally  had  riders  in  town,  who  used  to  go 
about  to  shops,  to  show  samples  of  particular 
goods :  this  man  called  upon  me;  I  oive  him 
an  order  for  the  goods;  be  sent  them  ac- 
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cordingly  —  Here  are  the  biUs  of  parcels  for 
hem. 

How  did  you  know  he  had  knives  of  this 
construction  ? — He  showed  me  a  pattern ;  and 
not  only  of  that  in  particular,  but  of  other 
articles:  I  had  seen  the  knives  before,  in 
different  shops  about  towu. 

Where?— In  the  Strand;  they  are  to  be 
seen  at  different  public  shops  about  town. 

Did  you  apply  to  the  prisoner  to  sell  him 
one,  or  did  he  apply  to  you  to  buy  one  ? — He 
applied  to  me  to  buy  one. 

How  did  he  know  ypu  had  them  ? — I  do 
not  know  that. 

Were  you  at  Compton-  street  after  the  meet- 
inc  at  Chalk  Farm  ?— I  was. 

Were  you  at  Chalk  Farm  meeting  ? — ^I  was, 
part  of  the  time. 

Do  you  rember  any  of  those  knives  being 
shown  there,  as  bread  and  cheese  knives  ? — 
I  remember  eating  my  supper,  at  Compton- 
street  with  one ;  and  I  remember  one  or  two 
making  remarks  upon  it. 

What  were  the  remarks  P— -That  it  was  a 
very  useful  knife. 

Did  you  see  any  more  there?— I  saw  ano- 
ther, which  I  looked  upon  to  be  a  better 
knife ;  that  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pearce; 
it  was  a  better  finished  knife. 

Did  he  tell  you  where  he  got  it  ? — No,  not 
that  I  recollect. 

Did  he  say  any  thfng  that  he  could  do  with 
it  ?— Not  that  I  recollect. 

Thonuu  Green  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Ersk'^ne. 

If  this  is  worth  pursuing^  I  would  ask  you 
whether  you  have  one  of  these  knives  here  ? — 
Yes ;  I  have  one  in  my  pocket— Here  it  b 
[producing  it] 

Mr.  J2r«/cinc.— Is  this  all?— Yes;  I  have 
had  one  of  the  kind  seven  years,  and  used  it 
in  my  business. 

And  you  sometimes  cut  a  bit  of  meat  with 
it  ? — ^Yes,  and  cheese,  or  any  thing. 

You  had  no  intention  to  cut  throats  with  it, 
I  hope  ? — ^Ncver. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— How  many  of  these 
knives  have  you  now  ? — I  have  twenty  left 
out  of  three  dozen. 

Mr.  Ers/cine.— Were  those  the  same  sort 
of  knives  that  you  said  you  had  seen  in 
various  cutlers'  shops  about  town  ? — Yes. 

I  think  there  is  hardly  a  cutler's  shop  in 
town  that  has  not  such  knives?— Very  lew 
that  are  any  thing  of  a  cutler's  shop. 

Are  those  knives  any  new  discovery  in  the 
ingenious  age  in  which  we  live,  or  have  they 
been  in  use  all  your  timo  ? — ^They  are  no  new 
discovery ;  I  have  used  them  seven  years. 

I  ask  you,  upon  your  solemn  oath,  whether 
there  is  any  thing  but  what  is  common  about 
these  knives,  or  whether  you  did  not  use  them 
in  the  common  course  of  your  trade,  and 
whether  Mr.  Hardy  did  not  buy  them  as  a 
common  customer? — Yes. 

And  he  happened  to  be  taken  up  before 
yoo  got  them  Wl^  ag^n.^— Yes. 
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It  is  a  very  useful  knife;  and  I  will  buy 
one  of  them  the  next  time  I  see  you-r-Doyou 
know  Mr.  Groves  ? — I  do. 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Groves>  about  your  having  sold  knives  of  that 
description  ? — He  came  to  me  to  nurchase  a 
knife  at  ray  shop,  among  other  tnings ;  be 
purchased  several  other  articles  at  the  same 
time;  he  remarked  the  utility  of  the  knife; 
he  said  it  was  a  very  useful  knife. 

Did  you  tell  Groves  that  you  had  sold  two 
or  three  hundred  of  them  ? — No. 

You  swear  that  ? — I  did  not  mention  any 
particular  number;  I  remember  he  made  a 
remark  in  this  kind  of  way,  whether  I  bad 
sold  a  number  of  these  knives,  whether  it  was 
a  saleable  article  or  no?— I  said,  yes.— No 
man  in  business  would  tell  a  person  thai  it 
was  not  a  saleable  article;  they  would  not 
purchase  it,  if  he  did. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  sold  two  or 
three  hundred,  but  desire  him  to  speak  low, 
because  the  parlour-door  was  open,  and  your 
wife  was  a  damn'd  aristocrat — aid  you  say  so? 
— I  will  make  oath  that  I  did  not  make  use  of 
such  an  expression  as  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £vr€.— What  was  the 
expression  you  did  make  use  of? — I  do  not 
know  exactly  what,  but  not  such  a  one  as 
that ;  no  man  has  ever  heard  me  swear  an 
oath  in  that  kind  of  way  (hese  seven  years ; 
I  might  make  use  of  an  expression  in  this 
kind  of  way,  when  he  asked  me  if  it  was  a 
saleable  article,  and  if  I  sold  a  ouanti^  of 
them,  I  might  say  yes,  it  is  a  saleable  article, 
or  to  that  purpose,  but  I  did  not  say  that  I 
had  sold  any  particular  number. 

Mr.  Ersicine. — Did  you  say  any  tbii^  lo 
him  as  if  there  was  any  thing  improper  in 
selling  the  knives  ?— No. 

Did  you  desire  him  to  speak  low  lest  it 
should  be  heard  by  others,  that  you  were  sell- 
ing a  common  article  in  your  shop  ?— Not  at 

You  swear  that? — ^I  do. 

I  think  it  right  to  inform  you,  that  Groves 
has  thought  fit  to  swear  you  told  him  to  speak 
very  low,  for  that  your  parlour-door  was  open, 
andyour  wife  was  a  damn*d  aristocrat,  and 
that  you  did  not  want  her  to  know  that  you 
you  were  selling  these  knives  ? — ^I  swear  I  said 
no  such  thing;  these  knives  all  lay  open  in 
my  shop,  so  far  from  hiding  them  firom  my 
wife,  or  from  any  man  in  the  parish,  that  they 
Jay  openly  in  the  show-glass,  and  in  the  win- 
dow tor  sale. 

Would  you  have  sold  a  knife  of  any  sort  or 
description,  to  any  man  that  you  had  the 
least  idea  was  intended  to  be  nude  use  of  il- 
legally or  unjustly  ? — Not  if  I  knew  it  was 
intended  to  be  made  use  of  for  that  purpose. 

Did  you  bespeak  these  knives  for  the  purpc^ 
of  selling  them  to  mischievous  people,  or  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  your  trader — ^In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  my  trade. 

Then  I  understand  you  to  swear  positively, 
it  is  not  true  what  Groves  has  swom  concemr 
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4ng  you?— What  he  has  sworn  I  do  not  know, 
but  that  I  did  not  make  use  of  such  an  ex- 
pression,  I  swear  positively. 

Thomas  Green  re-examioed  by  Mr.  Attorney^ 
General, 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  a  polite  thing  to  call 
one's  wife  a  daron'd  aristocrat,  what  did  you 
say  about  herP— I  do  not  recollect  that  I  said 
a  word  of  the  kind,  or  throw  out  any  such 
hint. 

'  Did  you  say  any  thing  about  your  wife  ? — I 
do  not  recollect,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
that  I  mentioned  any  thine  about  my  wife. 

Did  you  mention  any  tnins  about  aristo- 
crat ?^No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  any 
thing  about  aristocrat,  or  m^  wife. 

Mr.  Erskine, — Did  you  wish  to  conceal  sell- 
ing these  knives  from  your  wife  ?--No. 

Edward  Hodson  smxn. — Examined  by   Mr. 
Law, 

Look  at  these  papers — were  theyprmted  by 
you? — I  beg  leave,  with  submission  to  the 
Court,  to  know,  whether  I  am  bound  to  an- 
swer that  question  T 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — It  depends  upon 
what  the  nature  of  the  paper  is ;  you  are  not 
bound  to  answer  any  question  that  may  tend 
to  criminate  yourself. 

Mr.  Xflo?.— Certainly  it  is  a  paper  of  a 
seditious  tendency — it  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Attomev-General,  as  a  description  of  the 
Ins  and  Outs,  advising  the  people  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  arms.  Without  saying 
whether  you  published  it,  did  you  receive 
from  any  body,  any  application  or  any  re- 

3uest  to  print  a  paper  ot  those  contents? — I 
o  not  ask  you  whether  you  did  print  it  or 
not — I  had. 

From  whom? — A  person  of  the  name  of 
Hodgson. 

Where  doos  he  live  ? — I  never  was  in  his 
house — I  was  informed  he  lived  at  Westmin- 
ster. 

When  were  you  applied  to  ? — I  presume  it 
must  be  about  the  month  of  March  last. 

Mr.  Law, — Hodgson  has  been  already  prov- 
ed to  be  a  member  of  the  Correspondmg  So- 
ciety. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ei/re. — What  was  it  he 
brought  tfi  you,  a  printed  paper,  or  a  manu- 
script ? — A  manuscript. 

Mr.  Law. — A  manuscript  copy  of  that  paper 
which  I  have  now  shown  your — Yes. 

[The  printed  paper  read.] 

"  The  Ins  tell  us  we  are  in  danger  of  invasion 
from  the  French. 

<'  The  Outs  tell  us  that  we  are  in  danger 
from  the  Hessians  and  Hanoverians. 

''In  either  case  we  should  arm  ourselves ; 
get  arms,  and  learn  how  to  use  them.'' 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Can  you  fix  the 
time  when  it  was  broi^t  to  you  ?*-I  presume 
about  the  month  of  wurch. 


Edward    Hodson, — cross-examined    by   Mr. 
Gibbs. 

Were  you  a  member  of  either  of  these  so- 
cieties?—A  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society. 

How  long  faiave  you  been  a  member  of  it? 
— I  presume  I  was  a  member  about  three 
months— then  I  ceased  to  be  a  member. 

When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  ? — Im- 
mediately upon  the  report  that  the  society  had 
improper  objects  in  view.    . 

At  what  time  was  that  ?— About  the  month 
of  April,  on  the  first  apprehension,  I  believe, 
of  the  prisoner  and  Mr.  Adams;  I  never  went 
to  the  society  afterwanls. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think,  during  the 
time  you  were  a  member  of  the  society,  that 
they  had  any  other  objects  but  a  parliamentary 
reform  ? — ^Never. 

You  never  had  ?— Never. 

In  what  House  of  Pariiament  ?— In  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

Had  you  any  idea  that  it  was  any  part  of 
their  plan  to  attack  the  king  ?— Far  from  it 

In  any  respect  to  lessen  his  authority  in  the 
state? — Far  from  it;  I  never  heard  any  thing 
of  the  kind  started  directly  nor  indirectly. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
meant  to  displace  the  Lords  from  any  autho- 
rity they  possess  in  the  state  ? — ^None  at  all ; 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  continued  with 
them  a  moment  longer  if  I  had. 

Did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  socie- 
ty from  any  thing  that  you  observed  vourself,  or 
was  it  firom  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Adams  being 
taken  up  ? — ^Intirel v  from  Hardy  and  Adams 
being  taken  up,  and  the  reports  in  circulation, 
that,  under  the  pretence  of  a  reform,  they 
were  pursuing  other  objects. 

Did  you  attend  the  society  often  ?-^No ;  I 
did  not  by  any  means,  for  my  business  would 
not  admit  of  it,  and  a  part  of  the  three  months 
that  I  was  a  member  I  was  indisposed  and 
confined  to  my  room. 

However,  during  the  whole  time  you  did 
attend  it,  this  was  what  you  collected  to  be 
their  object  ?— Exactly. 

They  have  been  talking  of  a  convention ; 
had  you  any  idea  in  the  society,  or  did  you 
hear  from  any  of  the  society,  that  that  con- 
vention was  to  take  upon  itself  the  function 
of  legislature,  was  to  make  laws? — At  the 
time  I  was  in  the  society,  I  always  understood 
when  they  were  talking  of  a  convention,  as  a 
thing  by  no  means  determined  on ;  that  they 
wished  to  take  the  sense  of  different  societies 
in  the  country,  whether  such  a  measure  was 
adviseable,  the  assembling  a  convention. 

But  had  you  any  idea  that  any  body  of  men 
were  to  be  called  together,  who  were  to  take 
from  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  power 
of  making  laws,  and  were  themselves  to  make 
laws  for  them? — Oh — by  no  means,  there 
was  not  the  least  shadow  to  form  such  an  opi- 
nion from. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  conversation  from 
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any  of  the  members,  tending  th»t  wvj  ? — ^N&- 
ver  in  my  life. 

Had  you  any  idea  from  any  thing  you  evei? 
heard,  that  there  was  an  intention  in  this,  or 
any  of  these  societies,  to  introduce  the  anar- 
chy of  France  into  England  ? — ^No* 

You  had  not  ? — ^No ;  I  had  not. 

When  was  this  hand-bill  brought  to  you  ? — 
I  believe  in  the  month  of  March  or  April ;  I 
am  not  accurate  as  to  the  time ;  it  must  be 
about  that  time,  for  I  did  not  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  till  the  month  of  February, 
I  beheve. 

Edward  Hodton  re-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney- 
GeneraL 

You  did  not  know  what  passed  at  the  Globe 
-tavern  then? — No. 

All  you  know  is,  what  p^sed  between  the 
month  uf  February  and  the  time  of  the  appre- 
hension of  Hardy  and  Adams  ? — ^That  is  all. 

Then  you  chose  to  protect  your  own  cha- 
racter, hearing  of  those  reports,  by  remaining 
no  k>nger  in  toe  society  ?  your  knowledge  is 
only  since  the  meeting  at  the  Globe-tavern  I 

You  were  at  Chalk'farm  P— ^I  was. 

Did  you  ever  re^nl  the  resolutions  that  pass- 
ed at  Chalk- farm  ?-*-!  have  read  them  in  the 
report. 

You  had  read  them  before  you  saw  them  in 
the  report?— Yes. 

Where?— I  had  seen  them  in  the  printed 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  Chalk-farno* 

Had  you  seen  the  printed  account  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  90th  of  January  ? — I  had 
not ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  read  them 
to  this  hour. 

Did  you  know  that  they  had  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Paine's  works,  "The  Rights 
of  Man  ?''— I  never  knew  that  but  by  hear- 
aay. 

Were  you  applied  to  to  print  the  proceed- 
ings at  Chalk-farm?  I  do  not  ask  you  whe- 
ther you  printed  them. — I  was  applied  to. 

By  whom  ? — By  several  of  the  members,  not 
by  an  individual  member ;  I  was  at  the  divi- 
sion, the  committee  division,  as  it  was  termed, 
and  it  being  determined  to  priut  them,  I  was 
applied  to. 

Mr.  Attomey-GcneruL'—^y  lordlf,  I  am 
now  going  to  prove,  that  the  circular  letter  of 
Mr.  Sardy,  which  your  lordships  he^rd  read, 
relative  to  the  callmg  a  convention,  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh  and  Strathaven;  that  it  waa 
answered  from  Strathaven  by  a  letter ;  1  sbaJi 
also  prove  the  transactions  which  passed  re- 
specting it  at  Edinburgh,  and  havmg  proved 
tnose  circumstances,  I  shall  then  slate  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  apprehend  it  will  be 
open  to  me  to  prove  other  transactions  in 
i^tland.     ^ 

George  Rottl^  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
Garrow, 

^  See  his  examinations,  ante.  Vol.  93,  m. 
S^^f  659,  931,  and  1930  aad  p<  33,  of  this  Vo- 
iume. 


Where  it  your  place  of  rerfdenoe?-*^  Ednip- 
burgb. 

Were  you  a  member  of  any  society  ia 
Edinburgh  at  any  time  ?— I  suppose  you  mean 
the  Friends  of  the  People. 

You  were  a  member  of  the  sod^y,  calling 
itself  the  Friends  of  the  People  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  commence  a  member  of  thai 
society? — ^I  believe  it  was  some  time  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1793. 

VVere  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  any 
meeting  or  society,  which  was  called  the  Bri- 
tish Convention? — Yes,  I  was. 

When  did  you  become  a  member  of  that 
convention  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  at  what  time 
the  convention  was  held. 

Were  you  deputed  to  the  convention  as  a 
delegate  from  your  society  ?-— Yes,  I  was. 

Can  you  tell  us  at  wliat  time  that  delega- 
tion took  place? — I  made  a  mistake  at  first; 
it  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1793  that  I  was 
made  a  member,  and  at  the  end  of  1793  the 
British  Convention  was  held. 

So  that  YOU  were  a  delegate  from  you^ 
society  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  at  what  time  you  were  ap- 
pointedf  a  delegate  to  the  convention?—! 
think  it  was  at  the  end  of  November,  or  the 
beginning  of  December  1793. 

Did  you  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Convention  at  Edinburgh? — Several 
of  them. 

Were  there  del^ates  at  the  meetinos  of 
that  convention  from  other  societies  in  Got- 
land?— There  were. 

From  any  other  parts  besides  Scotland, 
south  ? — ^Yes,  there  were  some  from  England. 

Were  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  ?— No. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time,  receiving 
any  letter  similar  to  that  which  I  now  put 
into  your  hand  [showing  a  letter  to  the  wit* 
ness]? — ^I  did  receive  some  letter  »miiar4o 
this. 

Amonff  those  which  you  received,  did  you 
receive  the  identical  letter  that  I  have  put  mto 
your  hand  ?  if  you  look,  you  will  see  your  owi| 
writing  on  it.— -Yes,  I  think  this  is  the  letter 
that  I  sent  into  the  country. 

What  number  of  letters  did  you  receive 
with  tliat,  which  were  of  a  similar  tendency  ? 
— ^I  think  about  half  a  dozen. 

Whom  did  you  receive  them  from  ?— Firopi 
one  Mr.  Stock,  in  Edinburgh. 

Was  he  a  member  of  any  of  the  societies  in 
Edinburgh?— Yes. 

Of  whichN-One  that  met  ia  SimmondV 
square,  Nicholson  street,  on  the  souUi-»de.of 
Edinburgh. 

What  particular  name  bad  it?-<^Ido  not 
know  what  it  was  called;  it  was  a  socie^ 
exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  which 
I  was  a  member. 

Was  there  in  that  society  to  which  ywi  and 
Stock  MoQged,  aiiy  coounittee  which  was 
koo«m  by  any  paflicMlar  samef— There  was 
no  committee  DelmH|eA  to  tint  iadividnai 
society  that  I  particularly  belonged  to. 
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Havii^  received  five  or  six  of  tbeie  letters 
from  SImJc,  what  did  you  do  with  them?— I 
sent  several  of  them  into  thecoimtry. 

Look  at  the  superscriptioa  to  tlwt  in  yoiv 
handy  and  tell  me  where  that  w«s  sent  to  P— 
It  was  sent  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Miller, 
at  Perth. 

Name  some  other  places  to  which  you  sent 
this  letter  ?— I  sent  one  to  Stmthaven. 

Any  other?*— I  think  I  sent  one  to  Paisley, 
and  to  some  other  towns  in  the  country. 

Bid  you  send  any  to  Dundee?— I  am  not 
▼err  certain  whether  I  did  ornot. 

X  ou  told  me  you  attended  several  meetinss 
of  the  British  Convention,  as  it  was  called ;  be 
so  good  as  tell  us  any  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  Convention,  at  which  you  were 
present;  had  you  any  particular  cause  of 
knowledge  ?  did  you  write  any  of  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  ? — I  took  some  of  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  the  convention. 

Did  you  act  as  secretary  of  the  convention, 
upon  those  ocrasions  ?— Now  and  then ;  some- 
times I  did. 

Without  troubling  you  wilh  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  which  we  have  had  already; 
do  you  remember  any  particular  resolution, 
which  was  passed  with  any  extraordinary  so- 
lemnity, at  the  convention  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect particularly;  I  would  know  them  to  be 
parU  of  the  mmulesof  the  convention  that  I 
wrote  myself,  if  I  saw  them. 

If  in  the  minutes  of  the  convention,  you 
should  see  it  in  your  own  band-writing,  3^ou 
would  know  it  again ;  but  what  I  am  speaking 
of,  is  not  there;  was  there  an^  resolution 
puaed  with  extraordinary  solemnity,  such  as 
lisiDgup  and  taking  one  another  by  the  hand, 
or  any  tning  of  that  kind  ? — I  recollect  some- 
thiuff  of  that:  kind  having  happened,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  it  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  i^.— Were  you  there 
when  it  happened?*— I  am  not  very  certain 
whether  I  was  or  not,  but  I  recollect  being 
questioned  upon  that  very  circumstance  upon 
the  trials  at  Edinburgh,  but  I  cannot  be  posi- 
tive at  present  upon  the  circumstances  what 
it  was. 

Were  you  present  at  any  time  when  any 
rcsohition  was  passed  with  extraordinary  so- 
lemnity, such  as  extending  the  band  (the 
mode  of  swearing  I  believe  in  Scotland),  or  by 
taJdag  one  another  by  the  hand.  Do  you 
recollect  such  a  circumstance,  with  respect  to 
way  xcsolutien  ?-— I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  recolksa  the  ffispersioo  of  the 
British  Conveatbn,  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
country  ? — I  was  not  present  at  the  first  dis- 
persioA;  I  was  in  custody  then. 

Dd^you  reBMmber  the  fiKst  of  the  disperswn 
of  the  coMsention  ?— Yes* 

After  that  do  you  know  of  forming  any 
coanMittees  of  wi^s  and  mnns,  or  any  thing 
of  thstsoit^AAerthe  dispersioik  of  the  con- 
ventk>n,  I  did  not  act  in  the  sacicto  myself, 
buil  undeislood^-*--*-- 

I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  understood.«- 
Thenldo&otknow. 


Do  you  know  of  the  formation  of  any  com- 
mittee of  union,  which  met  in  ^our  own 
house  ? — I  cannot  swear  positively ;  it  became 
the  common  talk,  but  I  was  not  present  at 
one,  and  was  not  privy  to  their  proceedings. 

Thoufih  you  were  not  yourself  present  at 
any  of  toeir  meetings,  did  you  from  any  of  the 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  British 
Convention  before  its  dispersion^  learn  that 
there  had  been  a  committee  of  union  formed ; 
did  you  learn  that  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
convention  from  any  of  the  members  of  the 
convention  ? — I  understood  there  was  a  com- 
mittee. 

Did  you  understand  that  from  any  of  the 
members  of  the  convention  which  had  been 
disnersed  ? — I  cannot  be  certain  to  that,  but  I 
understood  there  was  a  committee. 

Mr.  Garrow.— My  lords,  we  will  now  read 
this  letter  which  this  witness  says  he  received 
from  Stock;  we  have  produced  a  large  bundle 
of  these  circular  letters  to  country  correspon- 
dents, which  were  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  prisoner. 

This  letter  was  transmitted  by  the  witness 
to  Miller,  at  Perth,  and  he  says  ne  sent  other 
copies  to  different  places  in  the  country,  par* 
ticularly  to  Strathaven  ;  your  lordships  recoU 
lecttbat  an  answer  to  that  sent  to  Strathaven^ 
has  been  read. 

[The  printed  circular  letter  read.] 

^  Citizens ;— The  critical  moment  is  arrived, 
and  Britons  must  either  assert  with  zeal  and 
firmness  their  claims  to  liberty,  or  yield  with* 
out  resistance  to  the  chains  that  ministerial 
usurpation  is  forging  for  them.  Will  you  co* 
operate  with  us,  in  the  only  peaceable  mea* 
sure  that  now  presents  itself  with  any  prospect 
of  success?  We  need  not  intimate  to  you, 
that  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  auda- 
dty  of  a  corrupt  and  overbearing  faction; 
which  at  present  tramples  on  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  our  meetings  cannot  in 
England  be  interrupted,  without  uie  prevuMis 
adoption  of  a  convention  bill — a  measure  it  is 
our  duty  to  anticipate,  that  the  ties  of  union 
may  be  more  firmly  drawn,  and  the  senti« 
nents  and  views  of  the  different  societies 
throughout  the  natkm  be  compared,  while  it 
is  yet  m  our  power,  so  as  to  guide  and  direct 
the  future  operations  of  the  friends  of  fireedom . 
Rouse  then,  to  one  exertion  more  !  and  let  us 
show  our  consciousness  of  this  important  truth, 
'  If  we  are  to  be  beaten  down  with  threats^ 
prosecutions,  and  illegal  sentences,  we  are 
onwortby— we  are  incapable  of  liberty.' — We 
must,  however,  be  expeditious.  Hessians  and 
Austrians  are  already  among  us ;  and  if  we 
tamely  submit,  a  cloud  of  these  armed  barba-- 
nans  may  shortly  be  poured  in  upon  us.  Let 
us  form  then  another  British  Convention :  we 
have  a  central  situatbn  in  our  view,  whicby 
we  believe,  would  be  most  convenient  for  the 
whole  island ;  but  which  we  forbear  to  men- 
tion (entreating  your  confidence  in  this  parti- 
cular) till  we  iMLve  the  answer  of  the  soaetics 
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with  which  we  are  in  correspondence.  Let 
us  have  your  answer  then  by  the  9(Hh,  at 
farthest,  earlier  if  possible,  whether  you  ap- 
. prove  of  the  measure ;  and  how  many  dele- 
gates YOU  can  send,  with  the  number  also,  if 
possible,  of  your  societies.  We  remain  your's, 
m  civic  afiection,  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  T.  Hardy,  secretary. 

**  For  the  management  of  this  business  we 
have  appointed  a  secret  committee.  You  will 
judge,  now  far  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  the 
same." 

Addressed  on  the  back 

'"  Mr.  Walter  Miller,  merchant,  Perth." 

-   "  Show  this  to  your  neighbours.*' 
"  Answer,  post  paid,  to  the  care  of  George 

Ross,  Liberty  Court,  Edinburgh." 
^  Thegazelteer  is  to  come  out  immediately." 
"  Nothing  but  ready  money  subscriptions 

received." 

George  Ross  cross-eiamined  by  Mr.  Erskine, 

What  was  the  ofeject  of  your  sociiety,  the 
Friends  of  the  People? — ^To  procure  a  reform 
in  parliament;  a  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

,  Did  your  oligects  extend  ^uiher  than  to  a 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons  ^It  was 
only  the  House  ;9f  Commons  that  I  associated 
io  reform. 

.  Had  your  society  any  design,  from  what  you 
collected  from,  the  members  of  it,  and  from 
what  was  said^and  done  in  vonr  presence,  to 
attack  the  king's  person,  or  his  prerogative,  or 
Btate  P — I  never  thought  so. 
•  Was  it  your  object  in  that  association  to  do 
80  ? — My  object  was  to  procure  a  reform  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

You  I  think  were  made  a  delegate  from 
your  society  to  the  British  Convention  f^— Yesi 

When  you  met  together,  the  delegates  from 
the  different  societies  in  your  convention,  did 
you  consider  vourselves  as  the  parliament  of 
Great-Britain  r — No  not  at  all.  We  meant  to 
conskler  the  proper  means  of  petitioning  par- 
liament. 

Was  any  thing  done,  or  said,  by  the  dele- 
gates, sitting  in  the  convention,  as  if  they  had 
assumed  to  themselves  the  authority  and 
functions  of  magistracy?—!  could  conceive 
no  such  thing. 

.  Did  they  exercise  any  functions  of  legislative, 
or  executive  power  ? — ^No  such  thing.. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  by  any  members 
against  the  king  ? — Not  that  1  know  of;  not 
that  I  heard. 

Did  you  make  any  laws  to  bind  the  people? 
— We  should  have  been  very  foolish  if  we  had 
proposed  such  a  thing. 

What  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  object  ? — 
To  procure  a  reform  m  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament. 
.  How  were  you  to  do  it  ? — By  a  petition. 

Was  that  said  among  the  members  of  the 
convention  ? — Yes;  and  several  petitions  were 
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sent  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Convention. 

What  number  did  the  British  Conventkni 
consist  of  ?— About  two  hundred. 

Had  you  provided  yourselves  with  arms  to 
attack  the  magistracy  and  govern  mait  of  the 
country  ? — We  had  not. 

Were  the  delegates  prepared  to  reast  the 
magistracy  by  force  ?— Not  at  all ;  when  the 
magistrates  camei  to  disperse  the  British  Con- 
vention the  second  day,  they  did  not  resist 
them  when  the  sheriff  showed  his  authority ; 
he  took  the  chairman  by  his  hand  and  took 
him  out  of  the  chair ;  he  said  he  was  dcnng 
nothing  illegal,  and  would  not  leave  the 
chair  tul  the  sheriff  took  him  forcibly  out. 

If  you  had  considered  that  you  were  duing 
that  which  was  illegal  and  dishonourable  f&r 
a  subject  to  do,  should  vou  have' done  it? — 
No ;  we  should  have  refrained  from  it. 

Should  you  have  done  it  if  you  had  thought 
h  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  the  king's  go- 
vernment or  person  ? — ^No ;  I  never  meant 
any  such  thin^,  I  had  no  such  intention. 

Db  you  thtoS:  there  were  any- other  persons 
in  your  society  who  meant  any  such  thing  ?-- 
I  never  did ;  for  it  was  always  understood, 
that  our  society  was  to  obtain  a  reform  la 
parliament. 

What  sort  of  persons  did  the  conventioa 
consist  of  f— There  were  pteople  of  all  ranks 
belonging  to  the  socioties,  most  of  the  poor 
class. of  people.  ' 

Were  there  any  reputable  tradesmen  be- 
longing to  it  ?— Yes ;  there  were  some  very 
reputable  gentlemen  among  them. 

People  of  good  character,  sober  lives,  and 
morals  ? — Most  of  them  were  men  of  sober 
lives  and  morals. 

Was  there  any  proposition  made  in  the 
convention,  in  your  presence,  during  the  time 
you  attended  it,  that  led  to  assuming  any 
authority  of  yoiu  own? — No;  we  never 
thought  of  any  such  thing. 

George  Ross  re-examined  by  Mr.  Garrotp, 

It  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
you,  whether  you  were  a  traitor,  or  your  as- 
sociates declared  themselves  to  be  so.— Nbw 
I  will  put  some  questions  to  you,  upon 
what  you  have  been  asked.  You  have  told 
that  gentleman  that  you  had  no  idea  of  as- 
suming the  powers  of  legislation  by  force  ? — 
No  ideas  of  that  at  all. 

You  meant  merely  to  procure,  or  obtain,  if 
yoU  coukl,  a  reform  in  the  representation  of 
the  people  ? — You  are  very  right. 

And  that  by  peaceable  means  ? — Yes. 

And  that  you  would  have  shuddered  at  an 
idea  of  force,  or  resistance  to  the  civil  power 
of  the  country  ;  do  I  take  you  right?— Yes; 
very  right. 

You  had  no  idea  of  going  &rther  than  a 
fair,  peaceable,  and  orderly  applicatioD  for  a 
redress  of  that  which  you  conceived  to  be 
wrong  ?— I  will  answer  for-  myself;  I  had 
not. 
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Were  yon  present  nrhen  that  conyention 
:ame  to  this  resolution  ?  and  then  the  pro- 
)er  constitutional  judges  will  say,  whether 
^ou  meant  it  or  not : 

'<  That  this  convention,  considering  the 
:alaniitous  consequences  of  any  act  of  tne  le-  ' 
;islature  which  may  tend  to  deprive  the  whole, 
>r  any  part  of  the  people,  of  their  undoubted 
ight  to  meet,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  de- 
egation,  to  discuss  any  matter  relative  to 
heir  common  interest,  whether  of  a  public 
)r  private  nature,  and  holding  the  same  to  be 
.otally  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles 
ind  safety  of  society,  and  also  subversive  of 
>ur  known  and  acknowledged  constitutional 
iberties,  do  hereby  declare,  before  God  and 
he  world,  that  we  shall  follow  the  wholesome 
ixample  of  former  times,  by  paying  no  regard 
;o  any  act  which  shall  militate  against  the 
:onstitution  of  our  country,  and  snail  con- 
inue  to  assemble  and  consider  of  the  best 
neans  by  which  we  can  accomplish  a  real  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  ana  annual  elec- 
tion, until  compellra  to  desist  by  superior 
'orce." — Did  you  know  that  the  convention, 
3f  which  you  were  a  member, 'who  sought  all 
those  things  by  peaceful  and  orderly  means, 
bad  come  to  that  resolution  ? — ^I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  ever  that  resolution  was  passed 
in  the  convention. 

Upon  your  oath,  were  not  you  present 
when  it  was  proposed?— I  do  not  recollect 
that  it  was  proposed. 

Will  you  swear  you  were  not  present  ?— •! 
cannot  be  certain,  because  the  convention 
met  for  several  weeks,  I  believe ;  and  I  cannot 
be  certain  whether  I  was  present,  if  that  was 
passed  at  it,  or  no. 

Can  vou  say  you  were  not  present  when  such 
a  resolution  was  passed?*— I  cannot  answer 
positively  to  the  question,  on  account  of  the 
convention  meeting  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  I  could  not  get  to  attend  it  every  day  for 
all  the  time  that  the  committee  met,  but  I 
commonly  attended  two  or  three  hours  of 
every  day.  I  cannot  recollect  all  the  different 
motions  that  were  moved  and  passed  in  the 
convention^  whether  I  was  present  at  them  or 
not. 

I  will  remind  you  of  some  others  that  will 
strike  your  memory  better  perhaps—"  And 
we  do  resolve,  That  the  first  notice  given  for 
the  introduction  of  a  convention  bill,  or  any 
bill  of  a  similar  tendency  to  that  passed  in 
Ireland,  in  the  last  session  of  their  parliament, 
or  any  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  or  the  '  Act  for  preventing 
<  wrongous  imprisonment,  and  agamst  undue 
'  delays  in  trials  in  North  Britain ;'  or  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  or  tho  admission  of  any  foreign 
troops  whatsoever  into  Great-Britain  or  Ire- 
land ;  all,  or  any  of  these  calamitous  circum- 
stances, shall  be  a  signal  to  the  several  dele- 
ga.tes  to  repair  to  such  place  as  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  tnis  convention  shall  appoint;  and 
the  first  seven  members  shall  have  power 
to  declare  the  sittings  permanent^and  twenty. 


one  shall  constitute  a  convention,  and  pro- 
ceed to  business.'^ — Upon  your  oath,  were 
not  you  present  when  that  resolution  was 
come  to  ?— I  think  I  was. 
•  Mr.  Garrow. — ^Attend  to  this — "  The  con- 
vention doth  hereby  resolve,  that  each  dele- 
gate, immediately  on  his  return  home,  do 
convene  his  constituents,  and  explain  to  them 
the  necessity  of  electing  a  delegate,  or  dele^ 
gates,  and  of  establishing  a  fund,  without 
delay,  against  any  of  these  emergencies,  for 
his  or  tneir  expense;  and  that  they  do  in- 
struct the  said  delegate  or  delegates,  to  hold 
themselves  ready  to  depart  at  one  hour's 
warning.''  Now  I  fancy  I  have  brought  vou 
to  recollect  this? — ^I  do  recollect  that  from 
your  reading  it. 

Now  attend — ^No  persons  were  members  of 
this  society  but  persons  of  moral  life  and  con- 
versation; respectable,  orderly,  and  decent 
citizens,  I  think  you  told  that  gentleman  ? — 
That  was  not  my  answer  to  the  question  ;  he 
asked  me  if  there  were  not  reputable  trades- 
men belonging  to  that  society  ? — I  said,  yes. 

So  you  understood  that  question  to  be, 
whether  there  were  not  some  reputable  trades- 
men belonging  to  that  society? — Yes. 

Was  Watt*  a  member  of  that  society  ? — 
No. 

Was  Downiet?— He  was. 

As  you  have  told  that  gentleman,  upon 
your  cross-examination,  that  you  took  the 
mtention  to  be  to  proceed  by  peace  and 
order 

Mr.  Gibbs,—-!  submit  to  your  lordship  that 
that  is  improper.  That  sort  of  interlarding  a 
a  question  is  not  permitted  to  u$  even  in  cross- 
examination. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— I  perfectly  agree 
with  you.  It  is  an  habitual  irregularity;  I 
state  that  as  a  common  excuse  for  it  ail,  as  a 
thing  to  be  corrected  as  much  as  we  can.  I 
did  not  expect  we  should  get  right  in  a  mo- 
,ment ;  let  us  keep  as  much  within  bounds  as 
we  can  ;  it  disturos  the  argument  of  the  exa- 
mination entirely,  when  it  is  so  filled  with 
these  observations. 

Mr.  Gamfw.—l  am  much  obliged  to  your 
lordship  for  the  kindness  with  which  the  ad- 
monition comes,  and  for  my  part,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  submit  myself  immediately  to  it.— 
Were  you  there  when  it  was  resolved,  "That 
the  moment  of  any  illegal  dispersion  of  the 
present  convention,  shall  be  considered  as  a 
summons  to  the  dele^tes  to  repair  to  the 
place  of  meeting  appointed  for  tne  conven- 
tion of  emergency,  by  the  secret  committee : 
and  that  the  secret  committee  be  instructed 
to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  fix  the  place  of 
meeting?"— I  think  I  was  present  at  that 
meeting. 
Mr  Erjfcinc— It  is  stated  that  the  moment 


•  See  his  Uial  for  High  Treason,  ant^y  Vol. 
23,  p.  1167. 

t  bee  his  trial  for  High  Treason,  p.  1,  of  this 
Volume. 
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any  of  those  things  were  cmxunimififtled,  they 
were  to  be  a  signal  for  your  holding  a  cod- 
vention  at  such  a  place  ? — Yes. 

But  what  were  you  to  do  when  you  got  to- 
gether in  this  convention  ? — To  petition  paf- 
aament  to  get  those  grievances  redressed. 

Mr.  Garrow. — That  gentleman  has  asked 
you,  what  you  were  to  do  when  you  should 
be  got  together  upon  the  summons  of  the 
delegates.  Do  you  mean  to  state,  upon 
your  oath,  that  you  had  the  least  apprehen- 
sion that  that  meeting,  in  a  Convention  of 
Emergency,  summon^  bj  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  emergency,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
again  petitioning  parliament  ? — I  would  never 
have  agreed  to  the  motion  upon  any  other 
terms. 

Do  you  mean  to  state,  upon  your  oath,  that 
YOU  understood  that  the  resolution  which  I 
have  read  to  you,  and  which  I  will  read  again 
— **  That  we  shall  follow  the  wholesome  ex- 
ample of  former  times,  b^  paying  no  regard  to 
any  act  which  shall  militate  against  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country,  and  shall  continue 
to  assemble  and  consider  of  the  best  means 
by  which  we  can  accomplish  a  real  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  and  annual  election, 
until  compelled  to  desist  by  superior  force.**—- 
Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  understood 
that  to  be  to  meet  in  such  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  a^in  petitioning  parliament? — I 
nad  no  other  idea. 

Do  you  mean  to  state,  thai  you  understood 
that  to  be  the  meaning  of  such  a  meeting  iu  a 
Convention  of  Emergency? — ^I  understood  it 
to  be  that  some  people  should  be  authorized 
to  call  a  meeting  whenever  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances should  take  place,  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  meeting  would  be  that  of  peti- 
tioning pariiament 

That  the  delegates  were  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  depart  at  an  hour's  warning, 
for  the  purpose  of  again  petitioning  that  par- 
liament, which  they  had  already  petitioned 
without  success  ? 

Mr.  Gi(6«.— The  convention  never  had  pe- 
titioned parliament. 

Mr.  Attorney  Oenera/.— It  has  been  dis- 
tinctly proved  m  evidence,  that  these  Scotch 
societies  had  stated  that  more  effectual  means 
shotild  be  used. 

Mr.  Gibbs.—MT.  Garrow  states  that  the  ob- 
iect  was  to  petition  amtin  that  parliament  which 
the  convention  had  oefore  petitioned  without 
eiiect — Now  I  am  not  aware  that  the  convene 
tion  had  petitioned  parliament. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — It  is  not  a  sub- 
ject to  be  debated,  but  it  is  perfectiy  clear  that 
just  in  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was 
put,  the  fact  was  not  stated.    * 

Mr.  Garrow.— Do  you  mean  to  represent 
to  the  Court  and  the  Jury,  that  you  under- 
stood that  the  delegates  were  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  assemble  upon  an  hour's 
notice,  in  order  to  petition  parliament  upon 
the  dispersion  of  the  convention  ? — I  unaer- 
stood  that  the  delegates^  whenever  they  got 


infomuitioD  twt  ft  coBvenCHmi  wss  ncceseaiy 
to  be  held,  that  ihej  should  immedlafely  re> 
pair  to  a  place  appointed. 

Do  you  mean  again  to  state  that  you  un- 
derstood the  purpose  of  that  second  con- 
vention, after  the  dispersion  of  the  first,  wts 
to  petition  parliament? — That  is  nhitX  I 
mean. 

Let  me  see  whether  I  understand  you  dis- 
tinctly, for  God  forbkl  I  should  misunderstand 
you,  or  endeavour  to  misrepresent  you — Yoa 
understood  that  the  convention  of  emergency, 
which  was  to  be  collected  by  the  committee 
of  emergency  upon  an  hour*s  notice,  was  tn 
petition  parliament? — I  never  would  have 
agreed  to  the  meeting  of  any  convention,  if 
they  meant  to  oppose  parliament;  and  I 
understood  that  if  there  was  a  conventHMi 
called  affain,  that  they  certainly  would  peti- 
tion parliament  for  redressing  the  supposed 
grievances  which  eiisted. 

For  what  purpose,  after  the  dispersioo  of 
the  existing  conventioo,  was  a  new  conven- 
tion of  emergency  to  be  called  by  a  comniillee 
of  emergency,  to  petition  pariiajnent,  asyvi 
understood  it  ?— I  understood  they  would  pe- 
tition parliament,  that  althonsh  their  petitxHi 
was  rejected,  they  would  sUUeontinne,  they 
would  not  throw  aside  the  ootioo  of  a  parlia- 
mentery  reform  merely  from  the  rejection  of 
a  petition  or  twa 

So  that  though  the  first  petitbn  should  be 
rejected,  and  tiie  convention  dispersed  by 
force,  yet  you  understood  there  was  to  be  a 
committee  of  emergency,  to  call  a  new  con- 
vention of  emergency,  and  so  so  on  agaia 
petitioning,  though  thev  shoukl  have  Ufa 
petitions  again  r^ected  r — 1  understood  tfast 
the  Friends  of  the  People  meant  to  petition 
parliament  till  tiiey  should  gain  their  end. 

Then  why  did  not  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  go  on  petitioning  per- 
liameht,  witiiout  sending  dele^tes  to  a  Bi  itiah 
Convention  for  the  purpose  ot  effecting  these 
reforms?— One  of  tne  reasons  for  that  was,  it 
was  noticed  thata  petition  for  parliamentary  re- 
form did  not  specify  any  particular  refonn,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  convention  as 
I  understood  i^  to  specify  the  particular  re- 
form in  their  petitions  that  they  wanted,  and 
likewise 

And  likewise  what?— I  do  not  raooOect 
what  I  was  going  to  say. 

Arthur  M*Ewan*  sworn.— Esamiaed  by  Mr. 
Garrow. 

Where  is  your  place  of  residence  ?— At  the 
MTaterofLeath. 

Were  vou  a  delegate  at  the  British  Cooven- 
tion,  which  assemUed  at  Edinburgh  ?— Tes. 

Did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  that  con- 
vention ? — Sometimes* 

*  See  his  examination  on  the  ttial  of  Robert 
Watt,  nnti.  Vol.  28,  p.  1«67,  and  his  exami- 
nation  on  the  Uial  of  David  Downie,  p.  61  of 
this  Volume, 
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Wirtglh^e«nyci(>rtainfttlfa<>ifatfaepttrpo8e 
of  managing  tbe  buaioess  of  this  contentioo  ? 
I  beUeve  there  were. 

Are  you  now  sworn  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  wtuch  you  usually  take  an  oath^— No. 

[The  witness  was  sworn  holding  up  his  ri|^ 
handy  while  the  oa^  was  repeated,  instead 
of  the  Qsnal  form.] 

You  were  a  ddesale  of  the  British  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  Edinburgh  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  there  any  committees  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  managing  its  busi- 
ness ?— I  beUeve  there  were. 

I>id  they  from  time  to  time  report  to  the 
convention  itself?— As  to  that  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Do  you  remember  the  eircumstanee  of  the 
convention  being  dispersed  hj  the  rai^s- 
trates  ? — ^Yes. 

Afler  the  convention  was  dispersed,  do  you 
i-emember  any  committee  being  Ibrmed  out  of 
ilie  societies? — Yes. 

What  was  the  name  of  it  ?— tftere  was  a 
large  committee  assembled,  as  I  saw  by  hand- 
bills, that  went  under  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union. 

Of  what  persons  was  that  Committee  of 
UnicMi  composed  ? — \  cannot  inform  you  as  to 
tlie  names. 

Was  it  composed  of  members  of  the  con- 
vention which  bad  been  dispersed  \ — Some  of 
them  were,  I  believe  some  were  not,  at  least 
for  aught  I  know. 

Were  those  who^  as  far  as  you  know,  were 
not  mcrabem  of  the  former  convention,  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
at  Edinbusgh  ?— I  cannot  say  that,  because  I 
was  not  formerly  acquainted  with  th^m. 

Was  there  any  other  committee,  called  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ?— There  was 
another  committee  chosen  out  of  the  laree 
one,  which  went  under  the  name  of  a  Sub* 
committee,  i|nd  after  that  tt  was  styled  in  a 

Sinted  paper  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
eans ;  but  who  made  it  out  i^  that  form  i 
know  not. 

Of  that  committee  which  w^s  called  the 
Committee  of  Wi^s  and  Means,  who  were  the 
members  ^—Mr^  Stock,  Mr.  Bourko,  Mr» 
AitehesoR,  Mr.  Boothion,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr. 
Watt,  and  myselfl 

Do  you  remember  Watt,  as  a  member  ^ 
that  Committee  of  Ways  aiid  Means,  reading 
any  plan  lor  the  purpose  iof  effecting  8(»ne 
mischief  at  Edinburgh  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

You  had  been  a  tnember  of  ihe  Biifti^ 
Convention  ?•*  Yes. 

WhafvTCif  the  plan  wluch  was^ead  in  Ihe 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  h^  Mr.  Watt, 
ane  of  the  oelegates,  and  who  was  a  member 
of  that  committee  ?— The  xmrnort  of  wbat  he 
read  from  the  paper,  as  I  thiak,4ran  tl«iis,1^bat 
it  waa 

Attend  to  me  a  auagjle  mom«art-slo  you 
kiK>w  for  what  purpose,  in  pftrtkruhM*,  you 
nreve  assembied  at  the  time  ttuiA  this  plan  was 

\Ol^  XXIV. 


it  iDtf  answering  aa^  letter  ?--Dtf 
you  know  Ibr  what  purpose  this  sub-commit-^ 
tee  was  chosen  ?—Tne  teson  of  choosing  tfais^ 
sub-committee,  as  iar  as  I  caft  understand  ity 
was,  to  look  into  the  circumsliances  of  Mr. 
SkiiTinff;  for  this  reason,-  that  a  fortnight 
before  Uiere  was  a  letter  rc^ul  that  eame  from 
him  by  a  man  on  that  large  committee,  inti- 
mating that  ^ere  was  due  to  him,  fmn  'the 
Friends  of  the  People,  tinrenty  pounds,  a*d  he 
wished  thev  would  make  good  that  paytnettll 
to  support  nis  wife  and  fitmily  when  he  had 
left  the  land ;  that  was  what  I  ocnceived  the 
committee  was  aippointed  for. 

In  that  CemmHtee  of  Ways  laad  Meaas^ 
was  theape  any  letter  which  bad  come  to  the 
societw  or  any  of  its  members,  which  pui^ 
por4ea  to  be  a  circular  letter  whicii  you  were 
then  met  te  answer  ?  Look  atAhis  le^er,  was 
this  letter  produced  in  the  Comminee  of. 
Ways  and 'Means  F-'If  it  was.  It  was  not  i^ 
my  ipresence^  I  never  saw  it. 

At  a  Commitltee  of  Ways  and'  Means,  Watt' 
read  a  |>lan  ?^— Yes. 

State  what  Hhat  plan  was  whuh  Watt  read 
in  1^  Committee  of  Wavs  and  Means?— As 
far  as  I  can  recoUeot,  tiieplan  nm  in  this  wa^^ 
4twas  mentionedthetfe  to  seise  the  tend  justice 
clerk  of  Scotland,  aiid  the  rest  of  the  kirds  #f 
council  and  eeaakm,  and  the  brd  provost  of 
Edinbwrgb;  and  it  sAso  menliosied  to  kindle 
a  five  at  the  Exoise-office  in  lAie  New  Town, 
and  there  were  to  be  parties,  according  to  the' 
way  that  he  read  that  paper ;  there  ware  to 
he  parties  stationed  at  the  Luokenbooths. 
•  Mr.  JEr»*«»e.-.Mf .  Atioraey  General,  f 
wish  to  know  in  wtet  way  you  make  tfalb 
evidence  ? 

Mr.  AUatmy  General.'Ai  it  due  ftom  Wb 
lo  state  to  your  lordships  how  I  siwpe  Hb^ 
cas0.  We  iMwe  now,  as  yonr  lofd^ups  racol* 
lect,  proved  by  a  letter  on  the  IMh  ef  M^f, 
^i»,  iroor  Mr.  Hardy,  by  a  Mr.  Urmihart, 
who  iras  then  g/xfa%  to  £dinA»urgh,  that  hfer 
sent  this  proposition  to  the  Convention  sA; 
Edinburgh,  toassodale  not  only  that  soeietjr 
whh  -the  L^ondonCerreepondiag  Society,  Mt 
l>oth  with  ev<^  other  socioety  throughoul  the 
natk>fr-4hat  in  answer  to  ti^t,  Mr.  Skirving^ 
w4io  appears  toi>e  the  searets«y,  m  a  letter 
which  was  found  in  the  pcMsessiim  of  the  pii- 
eoner  stales— <<  If  eithor  you  in  Englaad,  «lr 
we  in  8cotland,,5hoi^  aMMOtpt  separately  the 
jiefoim  which  we  seek  |o  obtain,  we^KMiM, 
l)iy«o -doing,  only  expose  oar  weaknese,aa« 
dwafast  our  ignoranoe  of  like  eorrojption 
w^hieh  opposes  •oar  important  undertaking. — 
if  we  soWht  only  the  «xiirpatkm  ef  one  set  df 
intevestecT  men  -from  the  management  of 
(Balionai  affairs,  ikaA  place  migiit  be  gpven  to 
another  set^  without  affecting  the  vftais  ad- 
verse «othemlem<of  reform."— 'It  then  statea 
4n,-2eBenii,  thatth^  must  have  the  whole, 
and  netapart-^end  thenbedesii«8  that  there 
Wght  be  a  general  union  of  the  feofde  them- 
selves;  he  sajw— **  haste  therefore,"  (addres- 
sing himself  to  the  prisoner)  <^  to  associate,  aC 
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least  to  be  ready  to  associftte.-^If  then  such  a 
broken  state  of  things  should  take  place,  the 
.  civil  broils   that  would   necessarily   ensue, 
.would  soon  subside' before  the  united,  irre- 
sistible voice  of  the  whole. — Do  not,  I  entreat 
you,  hesistate,  thinking  such  a  work  prema- 
ture as  yet,  but  a  month,  and  then  it  may  be 
-  too  late. — A  malignant  party  may  be  already 
formed,  and  only  waiting  for  the  halting  of 
the  present  managers ;  it  will  then  be  too  late 
to  seek  to  subject  to  deliberation,  after  a  party 
,  has  dared  the  act  of  rebellion.    If  you  Jo  no 
fartlier  than/  separate  meetings  in  different 
towns,  we  will  not  be  able  to  confide  in  your 
.confraternity, .because,  while  in  such  a  state, 
you.  may  be  but  the  tools  of  a  faction— We 
could  have  all  confidence,  and  unite  with  all 
affection  in  one  assembly  of  commissioners 
froqi  all  countries  of  the  world,  if  we  knew 
they  wove  ehosen  by  the  unbiassed  voice  of 
.the  people, .because  they  would  come  up  with 
the  8am6  disinterested  views  and  des^esas 
4iurselve8,  having  all  agreed  to  a  common 
centre  of  union  and  interest ;  but  we  could  not 
confide  in  fellow-citizens  who  kept  sdoof  finom 
such  union,  and  would  not  previously  filiate 
in  one  great  and  indivisible  family.^ 

Upon  the  23d  of  November,  1793,  a  letter 
was  written  to  Norwich,  by  the  prisoner,  in 
which  he  informs  the  sbcietv  at  Norwich, 
'<  of  the  convention'called  ana  now  sitting  in 
.Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
speedy  and  radical  reform  in  the  system  of 
.]iarliamentary  representation,  and  you  are 
also  in  possession  of  the  circumstances  of  ox|r 
bavine  sent  two  delegates,  Margarot  and 
Gerrald,  to  represent  our  increasing  society  in 
that  respectable  assembly.  The  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  has  also  elected 
two  representatives,  Yorke  and  Sinclair,  the 
Jatter  only  of  whom  has  gone  to  Scotland  for 
.the  discbarge  of  his  important  mission.'* 
.  Then  he  states  to  the  Norwich  Society,  that 
the  object  of  the  present  letter  was  to  inform 
them  of  the  important  communications  which 
their  mission  had  produced;  that  it  had  dif- 
fused spirit  and  resolution  through  the  dif- 
ferent societies  ija  Scotland ;  that  there  must 
be  a  complete  union  for  the  recovery  of  their 
rights,  and  the  complete  renovation  of  the 
liberties  and  happiness  which  they  are  entitled 
to  as  men,  and  expect  as  Britons ;— that  an 
increase  of  affection,  zeal,  and  confidence — a 
concert  of  permanent  union— a  free  communi- 
cation ana  comparison  of  sentiments  and 
intentions,  mature  deliberation  and  mutual 
reliance,  are  the  fruits  of  the  measures  adopted 
t)y  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Scotland,  and 
seconded  by  those  in  London  and  Ireland. 

Then  he  presses  the  Society;  at  Norwich  to 
•rouse  to  immediate  co-operation  with  those 
efforts  in  Scotland,  for  the  general  good~-he 
is  desirous  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  ot^ect  they  were  to  pursue, 
«Da  to  persuade  all  the  societies  in  England 
to  have  an  immediate  junction  with  this  fede^ 
faUoD.— And  then  he  desires  them  to  send  a 


delegate  of  their  own,  in  ordtf  that  Ihey  may, 
by  a  general  miion,  so  step  forward  ana  avow 
their  sentiments,  as  to  ensure  a  speedy  tennis 
nation  of  the  vwu*,  and  a-  restorattbn  of  every 
right  to  which  Britons  arfd  freemen  are  en* 
tiSed, 

Your  lordships  will  give  me  leave  to  pat 
you  in  mind  also,  that  this  society  wrote  to 
Sheffield,  to  Leeds,  and' I  think  to  one  or  two 
other  places,  to  send  dele^tes  to  the  conven- 
tion in  Scotland  ;  they  did  send  delegates  to 
the  convention  in  Scotland ;  and*  Skirviog, 
whose  name  has  before  occurred,  appears  to 
have  written  circular  letters  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  delegates  of  the  two  English  societies^ 
desiring  all  the*  societies  to  come  tc^ether. 

Your  loi^ilships  likewise  recollect  that  we 
have  given  in  evidence,  letters  that  woe 
written  by  Hardy,  and  also  by  Mamret  and 
Gerrald,  who  were  delegates  in  Scotiaiid ;  and 
likewise  letters  written  fix>m  those  delates 
to  Hardy,  whilst  the  convention  was  sitting. 

Hardy,  in  a  letter  of  the  8th  of  N/ovember, 
1793,  says—"  That  f»rt  of  your  letter  wbkh 
mentioned  your  visiting  different  towns  in 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
cause ; — they  were  pleased  with  the  idea,  but 
they  thought  that  it  could  not  be  pat  in  pnc« 
tice,  on  account  of  the  necessary  sapplks^ 
which  come  in  but  slowly." — ^Your  loitkhips 
will  also  find  that  there  was  that  solemn  re- 
solution made,  which  has  before  been  meiK 
iioned :  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the  so- 
ciety, it  is  clear  that  they  had  even  laid  the 
plans  of  future  conventions. 

Your  lordships  will  also  be  pleased  to  recol- 
lect that,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1793,  Mar- 
garot, who  was  then  in  Scotland,  writes  to  the 
secretary  of  the  London  Corresponding  Sc^ 
ciety,  a  letter.— There  is  also  a  letter  of  the 
22d  of  December,  1793,  in  which  BAargarot 
writes  them,  to  come  to  very  strong  resolu- 
tions.—There  is  another  letter  of  the  24th  of 
December^  1793,  of  Skurving  to  Hardy,  ijt 
which  he  says— ^'^  The  time  is  now  arrived, 
that  we  must  show  ourselves  worthy  of  liberty, 
or  deservedly  lose  it ; — the  opposition  of  our 
adversaries,  is  demonstration  of  the  propriety 
and  efficacy  of  the  means  wl»ch  we  have  em- 
ployed to  obtain  it." 

Thenrupon  the  'iOth  of  January,  1794,  your 
lordship  will  also  recollect,  that  at  theGiob^- 
tavern  they  came  to  precisely  the  same  reso- 
lution, as  that  which  was  come  to  in  the 
convention  in  Scotland,  before  thatconveH' 
tion  was  dispersed. — ^That  upon  any  motioa 
in  the  House  of  Cominons,  to  prevent  tbi 
people  meeting  in  societies  for  Constitutions! 
Information,  the  convention  should  be  called 
immediately; — and  your  lordships  will  also 
recollect,  that  that  motion  was  communicatsd 
fi*om  Scotland  (after  the  magistrates  had  ii^ 
terfered)  by  a  letter  which  &s  been  read|— 
written,  I  think,  by  Margarot  or  Skirving,-^ 
in  which  they  state  that  that  resolntron  wts 
come  to,  leaving  out,  '^  in  case  of  invason."-' 
And  they  state  that  letters  will  not  safely 
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somaiaBieate  all  thej  have  to  aay  upon  tbe 
subject. 

After  the  dispereioa  of  .the  convention, 
these  sooielies  no  longer  existed,  as  a  conven- 
ion;  biitthe  Friends  of  the  People,  and  other 
iffiliated  societiesin  Scotland,  proceeded  to  form 
sommittees  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  Union : 
—I  have  therefore,  I  submit,  clearly  laid  a 
foundation  to  show  that  .up  to  this  period,  all 
those  societies  were  afhiiated,  that  is  th^ 
London  and  Scotch  Societies;  and  that  it  is 
exceedingly  clear,  whatever  convention  was  to 
t>e  called,  was  to  be  a  convention  both  of  4he 
!>eople  of  England  and  Scotland. 

This  being  so  we  have  also  laid  before  your 
iordships  evidence,  of  which  I  will  say  this 
mly,^at  it  is  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  that 
Jie  affiliated  societies  in  London,  many  of  the 
members  of  them  were  providing  themselves 
nrith  musjcets  and  pikes ;  that  the  Sheffield 
society,  which  corresponded  as  well  with 
^cotlwdd  as  with  Loiidon,  was  also  providing 
3ike8:-^then  I  conceive  that  I  am  at  liberty  to 
M-oveasafactin  thiscase,  the  providingof pikes, 
i^d  the  actual  existence  of  plans  of  resistance 
x>  the  government  in  Scotland  at  the  same 
:ime,  precisely  upon  tbe  same  principle  as  if  we 
Arere  now  trymg  what  would  be  a  much  more 
nanifest  avect  act,  I  mean  an  open  rebellion 
n  the  coutttry^^I  conceive,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple liaid  down  in  lord  Lovat*<8,  and  other 
zaseSf  that  there  cotfld  •not  be  a  particle  of 
ioubty  that  if  I  had  charged  an  open  act  of 
ebellion  in  England,  that  I  should  have  been 
entitled  to  show  that  in  ikct  there  was  in 
dcotland,  another  armed  force  resisting  the 
cing*s  forces  there ;  even  though  I  did  not 
)Liow  any  communication  by  letter  between 
Jiem,  so  as  to  make  it  probable  that  they 
Arere  co-operating  with  each  other. 

I  submit  to  your  lordships,  that  this  is  evi- 
lence  to  go  before  the  jury,  leaving  then  to 
udge  of  the  application  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Erskine, — We  have  been  detained  here 
'or  so  many  days,  and  we  who  are  of  counsel 
or  the  prisoner,  having  only  been  dismissed 
Tom  the  court  to  have  that  rest  which  na- 
ture requires,  without  any  opportunity  of 
ooking  at  the  different  papers  which  consti- 
^tc  the  great  body  of  evidence  in  the  cause. 
-.-I  confess,  for  one,  that  I  am  not  so  well 
|)repared  as  I  ought  ^o  be,  nor  is  it  possible 
or  any  man  to  be,  to  follow  the  attorney-ge- 
leral  in  the  connexion  which  he  seems  to 
abour  upon  the  different  documents  which 
le  has  read.  As  far  as  I  understand  him,  I 
take  it  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  or  ought 
[o  connect  the  prisoner  wiUi  the  procee^ngs 
D  Scotlandj  in  which  he  is  sought  to  be  in- 
iToIved.-^In  the  first  place,  the  letter  which  the 
ittomey-general  hasfead  from  Skirvinz 

Mr.  AUom^Gemrah^la  older  that  I 
nnay  state  the  thing  entirely  to  the  Court,  I 
beg  to  put  the  Court  in  mind  that  we  have 
Qow  proved  that  a  circular  letter  which  was 
U>  call  this  convention,  has  been  actually 
riiund  in  Scatlandi  and  that  that  it  a  circular 
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letter,  wliicb  is  writtennfter  resftliftions  which 
slate  that  they  are  to  have  a  convention  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Erikine. — ^I  suppose  the  attomepr- 
seneral  considers  it  only  as  evidence  of  the 
first  branch. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^Yes. 

Mr.  JSrsfttae.—Then  we  will  admit  it 
Mr.  Garrow  to  M*En>an, — I  believe  we 
left  off  at  that  pail  of  Watt*s  plan,  that  had 
stated  a  design  of  kindiins  a  nre  at  the  Ex-, 
cise-office  in  the  new  towni* — ^Yes;  that  a  fire 
was  to  be  kindled  at  the  £xcise<K)ffice,  and  a 
party  of  men  to  be  stationed  at  the  Lucken* 
booths,  a  party  at  the.  head  of  the  Westbooth* 
and  the  fire  was  to  draw  themiiitaiy  firom  the 
garrison. 

From  the  Castle  at  Edinburgh  ?— Yes. 
When  they  came  down  past  the  booth,  the- 
men  that  were  stationed  upon  the  head  of  the 
booth,  according  as  his  plan  ran,  they  were  to 
come  in  behind  them,  and  the  men,  stationed 
at  the  Luckeubooths,  were  to  take  them  in  the 
front,  and  so  inclose  them  between  two  par- 
ties; as  far  as  I  could  understand  the  paper 
read  to  us,  there  were  different  parties,  as  was 
mentioned,  who  were  to  seize  the  differenit 
banking-houses  in  Edinburgh,  and  commis- 
sioners were  to  be  appointed  for  to  go  and. 
demand  the  cash  from  the  banks :  that  is,  as 
far  as  I  recolket,  the  purport  of  that  paper, 
which  he  read  at  that  time. 

Of  whom  were  thosescveral  parties,  which 
were  to  be  thus  stationed,  to  l^  composed  ?--- 
I  do. not  know;  I  know  not  a  single  indi* 
victual. 

What  sort  of  persons,  or  bebnging  to  whal 
sort  of  societies  or  committees  were  they  to 
be?— What  I  thought  upon  by  his  plan  wa% 
that  he  meant  it  to  be  done  by  the  Friends 
of  the  People ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  did  not 
know  a  singk  individual  that  was  to  engage 
in  such  an  affair. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,— Did  he  say  who 
the  people  were  that  were  to  execute  tms? — 
lie  did  not. 

Mr.  Garrov.— This  plan  of  Watt's,  I  under- 
stand you,  was  read  at  a  meetinjg  of  the  com- 
mittee ?— Yes;  but  I  look  upon  it  to  be  totally 
drawn  up  by  himself;  I  never  saw  it  till  that 
night  when  he  produced  it. 

How  many  members  of  the  srand  com- 
mittee mi^t  be  present  when  Watt  read  his 
first  pUn ?— There  were  five,  I  think;  a  Mr« 
Stock,  myself,  Watt,  Downie,  and  Bonthron. 

Of  how  many  was  the  committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  composed  ? — Of  seven  altogether. 

So  that  there  were  five  out  of  those  seven 
present? — ^Yes.  • 

When  Watt  read  this  paper,  what  passed 
upon  it  in  the  committee  ?— No  fiu-ther  passed 
upon  it  than  that  I  objected  to  it,  as  soon  as 
I  understood  he  had  done  reading ;  I  said  I 
would  by  no  means  agree  to  any  thine  that 
was  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  that  tended  to 
shed  the  blood  of  my  countrymen ;  Mr.  Boo- 
tbron  agreed  alop^  with  me;  he  said^  by  no 
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xneans;  and,  finding  we  made  dp|>o^i«ioa  to 
&at  paper,  there  m»s  no  farther  commett^ 
made  upon  it 

Do  you  rctnemtier^  at  asj  othfir  looie, 
IAf.  Watt  producing  either  the  same  plan 
with  any  enlargement,  or  any  new  plan  or 
scheme,  for  any  thing  to  be  put  in  execution 
at  Edinburgh? — I  ^memfoer  his  reading  a 
yaper.--^ 

When  f — One  of  the  last  times  thai  I  was  at 
that  committee ;  tike  last,  or  last  hut  one ;  I 
jun  not  positive  which. 

How  many  persons  were  present?— I  carw 
not  recollect ;  but  it  was  oo  a  night  when  the 
oommittee  used  to  meet 

The  greajt  or  sulEMX)mmittee  ^— The  sub- 
committee. 

What  was  the  plan  proposed  by  Watt  at 
l^at  sub-committee  meeting  f — It  was  rather 
A  copy  of  a  proclamation,  as  I  collected  it, 
prohibiting  all  farmers,  dealers  in  corn,  meal, 
isr  hay,  to  remove  the  same  from  their  respec^ 
live  places  of  abode,  under  pain  of  death* 
-  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyr^— Were  you  pre- 
sent at  that  meetii^  too  T— Y^s. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — How  soon  was 
Hiat  after  the  first? — ^I  could  not  recollect;  I 
think  I  wae  only  five  nights  at  that  committee 
altogether. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre> — ^Was  it  the  next 
night  after,  or  later  ?— I  rather  think  it  might 
be  two  weeks  after  that.  , 

'  Mr.  Oarrom, — ^This  proclamation  forbids 
ftll  farmers,  dealers  in  corn,  meal,  or  hay,  td 
remove  the  same  under  pain  of  death  P — 
Yes;  and  also  to  M  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
(toumry,  not  to  leave  their  respective  nabita- 
^QS  for  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles, 
under  the  same  penalty ;  these,  as'far  as  I  can 
recollect,  were  the  contents  of  that  paper. 

Was  there  any  thing  in  that  address  rela^ 
tive  to  his  majesty  ? — On  the  other  side  of 
$he  paper  there  was  a  copy  of  an  address  to 
taa  majesty. 

For  what  purpose  N— Ordering  him  to  dis- 
miss his  present  ministers,  and  to  put  ait  end 
|o  this  bloody  war,  or  he  misht  expect  bad 
oonseqMenees ;  it  either  ran  this  way— that 
be  might  expect  bad  consequences,  or  he 
might  abido  oy^  the  consequences ;  I  couHd 
pot  understand  wbioh» 

When  was  this  proclamation,  according  to 
Watt's  representation,  in  that  committee,  to 
be  carried  intoexecution?— The  paper  meii- 
lioned,  I  think,  that  this  copy  of  an  address 
i«as  to  be  sent  to  his  majesty  the  morning 
jafter  the  attack. 

Was  the  atladc  that  yoir  describe,  the  draw- 
ing the  soldiers  from  the  Castle,  &e.? — ^I 
cculd  look  upon  it  in  no  other  light  than  that 
this  was  to  strengthen  that  plan  which  he 
llad  read  in  the  former  committee. 

Was  it  explained  by  him,  in  the  com- 
mittee, whair  was  to  be  done  with  those  sol- 
diers when  they  should  be  so  surrounded  ?*- 
No* 

Nbr  with  the  magiiitrates  f^lie  did'  not 
enter  into  particulars. 
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Upon  his  prefom^  diaecttontf'piMi^  #fe«t 
passed  about  itr-*There  was  nothing  panei 
upon  it,  for  when  be  had  read- that  paper,  I 
saki)  Mr.  Watu,  these  thiag»  do  aai  belm^ 
to  the  cause  of  refom,  awk  I  woidd  by  no 
means  agree  to  any  such  things. 

Had  yovt  been  a  Member  of  the  BpMtk 
Convention  at  Edinburgh?— -Yes. 

Were  you  pvesent  at  the  paeeing  of  any  of 
their  soleHui  oesolutions  ?— No;  I  was  not 

]>)  you  know  a  person  of  tho  name  of 
Orrockr—Yes. 

Do  yon  know  of  any  order  he  reeeivod  from 
Watt  to  form  any  onbnsive  inslraments  of 
any  sort?— Yes;  Mr.  Watt  called  i^kmi  me 
one  day,  and  wished  me  to  take  a  ivalk  to 
Robert  Orrock's ;  when  I  went  there,  be  told 
him  that  he  wished  him  to  make  some  pUces, 
snd.  as  iar  as  I  can  i^collect,  Orrock  drew  s 
model,  upon  the  table,  or  somethitig. 

What  trade  is  Orrock  ?-^A  smith. 

Did  he  reside  in  the  neiehbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  ?-^Yes,  within  a-  mile.  He  akeleb* 
ed  it  out  upon  a  slate,  or  upon  a  board ;  hesiJd 
!  he  had  four  thousand  tosendto  Pertiiy  besides 
what  he  had  to  distribute  about  Edittbuigb; 
that  was  all  that  I  remember. 

Do  you  know  that,  in  point  of  ftrt,  Omick 
didmake  some  pikes  for  Wats,  mconseotieooe 
of  tlmt  order?— I  only  knew  it  since  Om»k 
was  in  confinement 

Do  you  know  of  any  havine  been  fbuad  in 
Watf  8  or  Orrock's  bouses  ?*hl  never  saiw  one 
of  them. 

You  mentioned  a  person  of  die  name  of 
Stock,  who  was  present  at  this  last  meeting  at 
which  yon  and  Watt  were  present  ? — Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Stock,  bM  that  tmie,  menlien  any 
place  to  which  he  was  going  f— I  remembtf 
he  did ;  he  said,  as  fiir  as  lean  reeoUed;  that 
he  was  either  gping  to  London,  or  to  Bristol. 

Did  he  mention  any  person  m  London  in 
particular  upon  whom  he  intended  to  waity  in 
order  to  estabUsh  a  mode  of  eorrespMidenoe 
with  M)r.  Watt  r-— lie  said  by  desire  of  Mr« 
Watt  that  he  would  wait  upon  Mr.  Hardy, 
Mr.  Watt  sending  a  latter  along  with  him  to 
Mr.  Hardy. 

Fbr  what  purpose*  wae  he  to  waivupon  Ifr. 
Hardy  ? — As  fbr  as  I  could  understand  it,  Mr. 
Stock  said  he  would  take  »  letter  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  that  he  would  do  every  diing  in 
his  power  to  establish  a  oorrespondence  be* 
tween  the  two. 

What  two  do  yon  mean,  Hardy  and  Wattr 
— Yes,  as  fkr  as  I'  understiood  him. 

Do  you-  remember  Stock  writibg  «iy  thing 
then,  as  a  plbn  of  correspondenoe  Betwun 
himself  and  any  other  person  ?'— I  lenwunbar 
he  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  £^nded  it;  be 
marked  upon  one  side,  the  aristocrats  are  do> 
ing  so  and  sO)  on  the  ether;  the*  democrats  so 
aod'so;  tliatift airioanTecoUeotofit 

What  was  thatpaper  repressMted  to  be  f»r  f 
—Watt  wished  a  eoRiespondteee  between 
Hardy  and  him ;  he-  mentioned  thatf  ha  wish- 
ed to  corff^ond  in  a  laib  fflollted;  and  be 
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gsiw  hiflft  tfcisC  89  ft  ptan  bM  he  might  corres* 
poix)  kt  Mifetty ;  f  bsl  was  the  piMi  he  nieii- 
tioned. 

Was  ftDV  thing  said  at  that  meeting  of 
Stock's  eifeliin^  again  o^n  Watt  en  the  su4>- 
ject  of  his  going  to  London  ?--^Watt  said  if  he 
would  calt  wf9tL  him  next  day,  he  should  have 
the  Tetter. 

Did  you  see  any  thing  more  of  Stock  ? — I 
ncveF  say  any  thing  more  of  him  af^er  that. 

Arthur  MEzoan  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
ErgJujie. 

Whether  any  letter  was  ever  written  to  Mr. 
Hardy  yoi*  de  not  know  ?— No. 

Or  whether  Mr.  Hardy  ever  desired  hi» 
correspondenee  you  do  not  know  ?— I  know 
nothing  ahout  it. 

^Vere  you  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friendit  of  the  People  ta  Edinburgh  f — I  was, 
of  a  society  at  the  Water  of  Leith. 

What  was  this  sab-committee  at  which 
Watt,  Downie,.and  other,  persons  attended  f 
—A  sub-committee,  which  I  looked  upon  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  finances 
of  Mr.  Skirvififf,  for  this  reason,  that  Skirving 
had  wrote  a  letter  that  there  was  twenty 
pounds  owing  to  him. 

What  was  the  object  of  your  society  ?— A 
parliamentary  reform. 

What  number  did  your  society  consist  of? 
—1  suppose  about  twenty. 
Were  you  in  the  convention  ?— Yes. 
How  many  of  the  meetings  did  you  attend 
in  the  convention  when  it  sat  ? — I  could  not 
say ;  I  might  be  half  a  dozen  nights  there. 

Were  you  there  when  it  was  dispersed? 
when  the  magistrates  came  in  ?-- Yes. 

During  all  the  time  you  attended  this  con- 
vention, did  you  ever  hear,  from  any  of  the 
members,  any  such  talk  as  Watt  indulged 
himself  in  at  the  committee  ?— Never. 

Would  vou  have  tfet  your  foot  into  the  con- 
veatien  if  Watt,  or  any  body  else,  had  been 
talking  of  seizing  upon  the  jud&es,  and  send- 
ing an  address  to  toe  kins  .'^— No. 

lou  would  not  have  done  such  a  things 
would  you  ?—No; 

Was  there  any  thing  of  that  sort  in  the 
convention  P«— No. 

You  never  saw  any  thing  of  that  sort?-* 
No. 

Fhmi  all  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  the  mem* 
bers  there,  what  do  you  believe  the  conven- 
tion met  to  da?— As  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand i^  they  met  to  obtain  a  parliamentary 
rsibfni* 

How  did  you  understand,  from  the  general 
conversation  and  debates  in  the  society,  that 
they  meant  to  set  about  obtaining  that?^By 
tpctitkni. 

Do  BotyMi  recoUlBCt  it  wa»  said,  thatal- 
pou|h  paniament  might  not  be  disposed^  as 
xthad  not  been  disposed  to  listen  to  {letitions 
of  small  bodies  of  men.  when  no  a^cific  plan 
of  refiyrm  was  proposeo,  yetif  a  vast  number 
of  the  people  of  EoglaiMl  were  t^agreeupon 


»  plan»  and  pmnt  it  eut  tty  ti^  attenden  of  the 
iiarliament,  very  probably  it  would^  meet  with 
better  success? — I  do  not  remember  that. 

Were  they  to  have  petitioned  thait  nights 
or  how  was  that  to  be  done?— That  very 
night  when  the  convention  was  dispersed*,  it 
was  to  have  come  under  considierationy  either 
to  petition  the  House  of  Comfmons^  or  th« 
King,  as  far  as  I  can  recoHect. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JTyre.— Had  there  been 
any  notice  given  of  sueh  a  iQotioir? — Kwaa 
given- the  night  before,  as  far  as  I  heard. 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^You  heard  so  intheconven* 
lion  ?«— Yes. 

lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Do  not  you  cois 
found  that  with  an  Admass  to  the  Nation  T-^ 
]  do  not  recoMect  that. 

Mr.  Er$hine. — ^Have  you  seen  the  hooks 
lately?— No. 

Or  heard  them  read  P^— No,  T  never  putpen 
to  paper  upon  the  subject;  I  never  corres^ 
ponded  with  any  man  upon  the  subject. 

Of  how  many  did  the  convention  consbt? 
— I  could' not  say. 

But  of  how  many  do  you  suppose  they  con- 
sisted ? — ^Near  two  hundfred  I  owre  say. 

Had  you  ever  any  anus  ?— I  never  saw  one. 

In  any  of  the  debates,  that  took  placa 
among  the  members  of  that  convention,  was 
it  ever  proposed  that  they  should  arm  them^ 
selves  to  overturn  the  government  ? — I  never 
heard  it. 

Was  any  thing  said  to  that  effect  in  the 
convention  ?— I  never  heard  it  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

Was  it  ever  proposed  that  they  should  have 
arms,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  agamst  the 
magistracy,  and  to  insist  upon  makmg  laws 
instead  of  the  parliament  ?'— 1  never  heard  of 
arms  in  one  place  or  another,  ttfl  Watt  a^ked 
me  to  go  that  day  to  Mr.  Orrock'fe. 

Did  Walt  ever  say  any  thing  of  that  sort  in 
the  convention  when  you  were  there  ^— P  do 
not  know. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  convention  ?^ 
That  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about. 

As  soon  as  Watt  mentions  this,  you  say 
you  rejected  it  with  indie;nation  ?— Yes,  Mr. 
BonthroA  and  me  rcgectecrit. 

What  sort  of  people  did  your  society  con- 
sist of  ?— Working  people. 

In  your  society  was  it  ever  proposed  or  de- 
bated among  you  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment?—No. 

What  sort  of  a  reform  was  it  vou  wanted  ? 
—The  reform  most  of  them  spoke  of  was  uni- 
versid  suffrage  and  annual' parliaments ;  some 
were  of  that  way  of  thinking,  some  for  trien- 
nial parliaments,  as  settled  at  the  RevoUitton. 

What  did  you  understand  by  universal 
8ufifrage?*-The  people  at  large  to  have  the 
dioice  of  their  representatives. 

Wasi  it  ever  debated,  or  was  it  ever  pro<- 
posed*  that  the  kine's  person  or  his  throne 
were*  to  be  touchd  ?-^I  never  heard  that 
mentioned. 

Were  joirto  pefitioit  for  any^  dtoratioit  in 
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the  House  of  Lords,  or  any  thing  of  thai  sort  ? 
—No,  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  King. 

Artknr  MfEwan  re-examined  by  Mr.  Garrow, 

What  was  the  Committee  of  Union  for?— 
I  can  give  no  information  as  to  that. 

Upon  your  oath,  was  not  the  Committee  of 
Union  after  the  dispersion  of  the  British  Con- 
vention, for  tlte  purpose  of  establishing  a  new 
convention,  a  convention  of  emergency  f — 
Upon  my  oath  I  never  heard  at  all, — I  never 
was  in  it  but  that  night  when  the  letter  was 
read  from  Skirving.  I  was  never  in  it  but 
that  night  I  mention. 

Oh !  then  a  sub-committee  formed  out  of 
the  Committee  of  Union  ?— The  first  night  I 
was  in  that  committee,  which  is  styled  a 
Committee  of  Union,  that  letter  was  read 
fromSkirving:— the  next  night  again  I  was 
appointed  a  member  of  this  sub-committee, 
and  what  was  going  on  iil  that  Committee  of 
Union  I  know  not 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  of  Union,  as  well  as  that  of 
Ways  and  Means,  was  only  relative  to  Skir- 
viug^s  letter  about  his  own  finances. — I  ask 
jou  was  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  fund  for  a  new  convention? — ^All  the  trans- 
actions I  ever  saw  was  in  that  light. 

Youcanzive  no  account  what  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  was  for? — ^No,  I  was  never 
in  but  that  night  that  I  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  sub-committee. 

You  would  not  have  gone  into  the  conven- 
tion, if  you  had  had  an  idea  of  employing  an  v 
force,  or  touching  the  king's  majesty,  or  at  all 
encroaching  upon  the  constitution,  or  produc- 
ing in  short  a  reform,  but  by  peaceable 
means? — ^No. 

Did  you  know  that  your  convention  had 
resolved: — "That  this  convention,  consi- 
dering the  calamitous  consequences  of  any 
act  of  the  legislature,  which  ma^  tend  to 
deprive  tlie  whole,  or  any  part  or  the  peo- 
ple of  their  undoubted  right  to  meet,  either 
by  themselves,  or  by  delegation,  to  discuss 
any  matter  relative  to  their  common  interest, 
whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature;  ana 
holdiujg  the  same  to  be  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  first  principles  and  safety  of  society ; 
and  also  subversive  of  our  known  and  ac- 
knowledged constitutional  liberties  ;  —  do 
heret>y  declare,  before  God  and  the  world, 
that  we  shall  follow  the  wholesome  example 
pf  former  times,  hy  paying  no  regard  to  any 
act  which  shall  militate  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  country ;  and  shall  continue  to 
assemble  and  consider  of  the  best  means  by 
which  we  can  accomplish  a  real  representa- 
tion of  the  people^  and  annual  election ;  until 
compelled  to  desist  by  superior  force'' ?-*-!  do 
pot  remember  any  such  tning. 

Do  not  you  know  that  with  great  solemnity 
the  convention  had  come  to  that  resolution  r 
—No,  t  do  not  know  that 

Pid  you  not  Hpow  tbai  the  coaventioQ  ^ 
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resolved,  that  in  oertain  emergencies,  tbejr 

should  declare  their  sittings  permanent?— 
No,  I  did  not  know  that  neither. 

Nor  that  it  should  be  constituted,  and  pro- 
ceed to  business,  as  soon  as  twenty-one  should 
be  met  ?— No. 

Did  you  not  know  that  the  convectloD  re- 
solved that  the  delegates  were  to  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  depart  at  an  hour*5  warning, 
and  to  repair  to  the  place  of  meeting  ap- 
pointed by  the  cbmmittee  of  emergency. — 
Did  you  ?— I  have  heard  of  tiiat,  but  only 
know  of  that  by  hearsay. 

You  have  heard  the  delegates  were  to  meet 
at  an  hour's  notice  ? — I  heard  it  mentioned, 
that  they  were  to  have  another  convention, 
and  that  the  society  were  to  get  informatioa 
respecting  that  other  meeting. 

That  toey  were  to  be  furnished  with  in- 
formation ?— That  they  were  to  get  inforraa* 
tion. 

Who  was  to  furnish  them  with  it  ?— I  do 
not  know. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  not  you  know  it  was  tc» 
be  a  convention  of  emergency  ? — No. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  convention.  I  take 
it  for  granted,  was  only  to  petition  parliament 
for  a  reform? — ^That  was  the  purpose  of  the 
society  I  belonged  to. 

And  that  was  to  be^  tlie  purpose  of  the  new 
convention  ? — Icouldloot  say  as  to  that  at  all. 

This  gentleman  has  ^t  vou  to  say,  thai 
you  would  not  have  remained  for  a  roomeoil 
m  the  convention,  if  you  had  had  the  idea  of 
any  force  being  employed ; — upon  your  oath, 
how  came  you  to  attend  a  second  meeting  of 
the  sub-committee,  with  Watt,  who  bad  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  drawing  down  the  sokUert 
from  the  castle,  in  order  to  have  them  sur- 
rounded by  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  for 
carrying  that  first  plan  into  execution  ? — How 
came  you  to  meet  him  at  a  second  meeting; 
when  he  was  enlarging  upon  that  plan  ?^I 
did  not  know  that  he  woula  repeat  it  again. 

Did  you  so  and  inform  aay  magistrate  of 
such  a  plot  r— No,  but  I  informed  the  sheriff. 

Did  you  inform  the  slieriff  of  the  first  plao, 
before  Watt  communicated  the  second?—- 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt, — ^You  are  asking 
this  man  to  go  the  lenath  of  convicting  him> 
self  of  high  treason. — ^The  Court  ought  to  take 
care  in  the  examination  of  a  witness,  that  be 
is  not  called  upon  to  accuse  him^elf^ — He  is 
upon  very  penlous  groupd.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  vou  would  be  permitted  to  make  use 
■of  a  man^s  evidence  against  himself  so  ob> 
tamed,  or  I  would  not  have  permitted  it  to 
have  gone  OTtso  long. 

Mr.  Garrow. — It  has  beea  examined  to  oo 

the  other  side. 

.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt^^W  is  difficult  to 
sav  that  a  question  should  be  asked  on  one 
side,  which  should  not  be  controverted  by  ez« 
ammation  on  the  other  side ; — ^witnesses 
therefore  should  understaod  to  what  they  sidir 
jcct  themselves. 
\ 
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APJ^wafi.— My  Lord,  T  am  not  acmiainted 
with  these  things,  and  I  hope  your  lordship 
will  protect  me. 

William  MiddUlon  sworn — ^by  holding  up  the 
hand,  ExaniLoed  by  Mr.  Gmrrtw. 

Did  you  search  the  house  of  Watt,  who  was 
executed  at  Edinburgh  ? — ^Yes,  I  searched  his 
house  upon  the  15  th  of  May  last. 

Did  you  find  any  pikes  in  his  house  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Erifciw.— This  was  after  Mr.  Hardy 
was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Attometf  General, — It  has  now  been 
Spoken  of,  that  Watt  gave  orders  for  pikes — 
we  shall  be  able  to  prove  by  the  time  at  which 
the  orders  were  given,  that  it  was  before 
Hardy  was  apprehended. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  ifyrc— That  cannot  be 
admitted. 

[The  Court  was  about  to  adjourn.] 

Mr.  Er^ftine.— My  lords  this  is  the  fourth 
day  that  my  friend  Mr.  Gibbs  and  myself, 
have  stood  undoubtedly  in  a  very  anxious  si- 
tuation;— there  has  been,  a  most  voluminous 
body  of  written  evidence,  all  of  which  has  not 
been  printed  ; — copies  of  that  part  which  is 
unprinted,  have  not  as  yet  reached  me : — 
there  have  been  two  days  S]}ent  in  hearing 
parole  evidence ;  and  we  being  but  two  as- 
signed as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  have  been 
obliged  constantly  to  be  engaged  in  court,  in 
cross-examining;  the  witnesses  for  the  crown ; 
—and  your  lordships  very  well  know,  that  the 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  presents 
a  gr^t  feature  of  our  case  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner.— A  great  deal  of  that  has  &11en 
upon  me ; — your  lordships  must  be  sensible 
it  is  impos^ble  I  could  at  the  time  of  cross- 
examinmg  a  witness,  take  any  particular  note 
of  what  he  has  said. — ^When  the  evidence  for 
the  crown  was  near  closing,  as  I  thought.  I 
humbly  requested  of  your  lordships  for  the 
indulgence  of  an  hour  or  two  to  look  over  the 
papers ; — ^your  lordships  were  pleased  to  grant 
mjr  request,  which  I  considered  as  a  personal 
civility  to  myself.— I  was  prevented  by  ex- 
treme sickness,  from  availing  myself  of  those 
two  hours,  for  I  was  extremely  ill,  and  nothing 
less  than  a  case  of  this  magnitude  could  have 
brought  me  into  this  court. — Since  that  time 
I  have  not  had  ilatural  rest,  for  I  luive  not  got 
home  till  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  have  been  here  again  at 
nine ;  so  that  I  can  say,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  casting  my 
eye  upon  any  part  of  the  evidence,  though  1 
trust  I  have  something  of  the  general  result 
of  it  in  my  mind.-^I  should  hope,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  prisoner  may  be  indulged 
with. some  opportunity,  for  my  friend  Mr. 
Glbbsand  myself,  to  arrange  our  papers,  and 
consider  them  together  as  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner, before  we  are  called  upon  to  make  our 
defence  :^and  it  is  neeessa^  to  do  this,  not 
for  my  address  to  the  jury  only,  but  it  is  ne- 


cessary when  I  address  the  jury,  that  I  pre- 
sent tnem  the  prisoner's  case,  that  depends 
much  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  evidence  ; 
— and  I  feel  myself  in  no  condition  totlo  this, 
either  in  a  manner  that  is  respectful,  or  fit  for 
the  Court,  or  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoner.— f 
do  not  wish  to  impose  any  particular  time,  but 
inerely  to  leave  it  to  the  indulgence  and  jus^ 
tice  of  the  Court,  perfectly  sure  when  I  leave 
it  there,  I  leave  it  in  a  safe  place. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — I  feel  the  weight 
of  your  observations,  of  the  difficulty  under 
which  you  labour,  in  an  extraordinary  case, 
which  can  hardly  be  judged  of  by  the  common 
rules  on  which  we  proceed  in  cases  of  this 
nature; — the  Court  are  of  a  disposition  to  eive 
you  all  the  indulgence  they  possibly  can,  be- 
cause there  is  a  vast  mass  of  evidence;  the 
case  arises  out  of  the  evidence,  and  it  is  fit  the. 
case  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed.-— ^ At  the 
same  time,  it  is  certamly  notorious  that  the 
great  bulk  of  that  evidence  has  been  in  print 
a  great  while,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  it  has 
not  been  very  well  considered  as  far  as  it  has 
been  in  print — I  am  sure  that  must  be  un» 
derstood. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  very  fairly,  if  the  ques^ 
tion  were  only  the  personal  accommodation 
of  yourself  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  at  the  expense  of 
the  personal  convenience  of  myself,  my  lonL 
and  my  brothers,  I  am  quite  sure  we  thoula 
have  no  difficulty  in  the  sacrifice  of  our  per- 
sonal convenience  ;— but  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  case, — we  have  a  jury  who  have 
been  thrown  into  the  most  arduous  service 
that  ever  I  saw  a  jury  engaged  in :  they  have 
borne  it  in  a-manner  that  does  them  mfinite 
honour,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  as  fiir  as 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  continue  in 
the  situation  they  are  in,  that  they  wiU  beai 
it  chearfuUy. — ^I  have  seen  such  a  specimen 
of  their  behaviour,  that  I  cannot  entertain  « 
doubt  of  that ; — but  that  we  could  give  yon 
an  absolute  suspension  of  the  business  in  the 
situation  that  we  are  in,  upon  the  terms  of 
keeping  the  jury  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  must  be  kept,  is  a  thing  that  it  is  per^ 
fectly  impossible  for  us  to  think  of.  wow 
this  occurs  to  me ;— my  brothers  will  con- 
sider of  it ;— I  merely  throw  it  out  for  theif 
consk)eration.--You  are  men  of  honour,  yon 
will  tell  us  whether  you  really  do  mean  to  caJl 
witnesses,  or  to. take  the  case  upon  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  already  made : — If  you  mean! 
to  call  witnesses,  you  may  call  them  to-morrow ; 
you  nitty  go  on  with  the  case  as  far  as  it  wilt 
be  necessary  for  you  to  20  on,  to  fill  up  ail  the 
time  that  ought  to  be  filled  up,  leaving  only  a 
part  of  Sunday,  the  common  mterval  of  rest, 
without  our  keeping  the  jury  in  a  situation  to 
do  nothing. — If  you  do  not  mean  to  call  wft«* 
nesses,  but  mean  to  leave  the  case  with  the 
observations  which  arise  upon  the  evidence 
that  is  before  the  Court,  we  will  go  as  far  as 
we  can ; — but  if  witnesses  are  to  be  called, 
and  you  desire  not  to  address  the  jury  imme- 
diately,  you  must  immediately  begin  to  ex- 
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aouae  yo«r  wUoesses,  as  soon  as  tlicy  have 
closed  #D  the  part  of  the  cron'D ;  and  fill  up 
the  time  that  will  intervene  between  that  Ume 
and  Jthe  time  when  you  will  be  ready  to  go  on 
with  your  address  to  the  jury. — In  that  way  I 
think  we  shall  put  the  jury  under  no  unneces* 
aary  hardships,  because  whether  they  hear 
the  witnesses  before  or  after  the  speech,  is  a 
matter  of  no  iasportance  to  them. 

Mr.  Ertkine.'^l  should  be  afraid  to  lake 
upon  myself  the  experiment  of  trying  a  cause, 
particul^y  of  this  magnitude,  in  a  manner  to- 
tally difierent  from  any  that  ever  occurred  in 
the  annals  of  this  oountry.  I  should  be  afraid 
to  b^n  an  experiment  of  that  sort,  more 
^yeciaUy  when  counsel  in  a  capital  case;  be* 
cause  undoubtedly  the  evidence  comes  with 
infinitely  more  weight,  and  I  mean  by  weight 
the  proper  weight  evidence  ought  to  have, 
the  Dearine  of  it  upon  the  case  when  stated  bv 
the  counsel  who  is  to  introduce  it;  -and  much 
«f  the  effect  of  evidence  is  lost,  and  much  dis- 
torted by  the  cross-examination  of  counsel, 
until  the  true  beariQ|^  of  it  is  explained.  I  do 
not  propose  that  which  can  be  properly  termed 
a  suspension  of  the  trial,  that  could  throw  tlut 
$ort  of  inconvenience  upon  the  jury,  which 
would,  I  am  sure,  give  me  as  much  pain  as 
«nv  body  in  the  world ;— but  your  lordships 
will  Tecollect  the  attorney  general  iu  opening 
his  case  {I  am  sure  I  think  as  highly  as  it  is 
possible  of  the  ability  of  the  attorney-general, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his 
duty),  he  found  it  necessary  uzKloubtesdly  to 
9p&ad  oiAe  Itours  ia  the  opening  of  that  oaee^ 
— the  prisoner  noa  un^juestionably  may  es- 
nect  an  e^ual  time^  if  it  were  Accessary,  lor 
bis  counsel  to  take  the  same  course  in  opening 
his  case ;— <a»d  if  I  were  thrown  aj^or  it  in  the 
present  moment,  not  having  a  sufficient  re* 
collection  of  the  great  points  of  the  evidence; 
,if  I  were  put  upon  speaking  to  the  jury,  I 
anght  take  that  course  of  readii^  at  ^mit 
lci»gth,fireatiiumbeTsofjpafers;— whereas,  if 
1  1ml  the  opportunity  or  a  few  hours  mttm^ 
which  is  the  nature  of  my  apphcalioo,  mer^dy 
toarrange  nay  papeis,  and  to  select  such  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  mv  learned  friend  and  my* 
self,  are  sufficient  to  do  this  as  itoHghtto  be 
donc^  it  would  «aveiiine. 

)>>rdPhief  Justice  l^c— -I  dread  the  ex- 
planajUon  of  a  few  hours;  Mr.  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, what  farther  evidence  have  you  to  pn^ 
duce? 

Mr.  MUnuy  04ner{U.-^l  think  ny  evi- 
dence will  not  take  upmoM  than  forty 
minutes. 

Mr.  £rtkifle.-4  <do  not  know  whether  your 
lordships  mean  to  situa  Sunday. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre^  shaU  sit  Ut» 
onSaturdajri^ght;  I  say  aethinff  of  Sunday. 
Mr.  JSnkim.^1  amhtenlly  at  SiieaioiBeBty 
and  I  have  been  all  dav  yesterday  ead  to-day 
ao  extremely  unweU^  that  i  do  not  think  if  I 
were  called  upon  to  apeak  for  aaylei^ef 
time,  I  GouldjpessiUy  support  it 
jMi  ChiefJwtke  JSpr««-^  QlBeittly  think 
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that  to  be  the  case,  anditisacircuinalaiieel 
am  extremely  soiry  for ;  on  the  other  hand, 
I  cannot  hazard  the  situation  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Ertkint, — I  should  be  sorry  to  pHUt  the 
jury  to  any  inconvenience. — I  do  not  shrink 
from  the  business ;  I  am  extremely  wiUing  to 
suffer  any  thing,  but  I  assure  yoi^  Icvdahip 
that  m V  health  is  extremely  suffering  by  it. 

Lora  Chief  Justice  JSyre.^What  is  it  you 
ask  for  ? 

Mr.  Erikint. — As  I  stated  before,  the  st- 
torney-general  found  it  neoessary  to  consume 
nine  hours,  I  shall  not  consume  half  that 
time, — certainly  I  think  I  shall  not  consume 
hair  that  time,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
that  which  I  humbly  request  of  the  court,  that 
is,  of  arranginfi;  the  materials  in  such  a  numoer 
that  I  should  be  able  to  make  those  observa- 
tions  which  occur  to  me  to  be  the  proper  oU^ 
servations  to  be  made,  as  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eer«.— Wehawe  offered 
you  an  expedient;  neither  of  you  si^  to  us 
whether  you  can  accept  it. 

Mr.  Gi66<.~  With  respect  to  that  expedient 
I  have  no  doubt  to  say,  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
{K)8sible  for  Mr.  ErSkine  and  myself,  in  the 
situation  in  which  we  are,  respectmgoursdves, 
respecting  the  Court,  and  respecting  the  public, 
ana  the  jury,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
think  of  that,  because  if  any  thing  adverse 
should  happen  when  we  have  taken  such  a 
line,  the  imputation  will  lie  upon  ua. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ewt, — fhat  it  may  nU 
be  in  your  judgment  a  desirahle  thing  is  very 
well,  hut  that  there  is  anv  other  olyedioo  to 
it,  I  cannot  agree  to.  Whether  the  case  is 
taken  upon  the  summing  up  of  the  evidence^ 
or  whether  it  is  taken  upon  the  opening  of 
the  evidence,  is  as  to  all  legal  purpose  the 
same  j  I  can  see  no  difference :  it  may  make 
a  vast  difference  in  your  iudgmcut,  as  to  what 
is  the  best  manner  and  the  beat  method  of 
layingyour  case  before  the  juiy:  undoubtedly 
we  areassisting  the  prisoner  by  putting  tlie 
counsel  in  a  situation  to  do  his  business  in  the 
best  manner,  by  proposing  it  thus ;  whereas 
if  they  were  put  upon  dmng  it  in  the  ordinary 
course,  the^  would  lie  under  a  pectahar  diffi- 
culty and  disadvantage.  Mr.  Erskine  haa  net 
yet  told  us  what  he  asks. 

Mr.  £rik«iie.— Since  it  is  put  expresaljr  to 
me,  I  shall  prG))ose,  unless  the  jury  profeaa  il 
a  very  eerious  inconvenience  to  them,  inalead 
of  coming  in  the  nH>raiqg  at  the  time  we 
geaeraUiy  coom^  our  comins  at  twelve  o'clock^ 
so  that  the  attomey^generai  can  finish  at  one. 
Mr.  Gihbs  will  have  the  goodness  to  take  e 
note  of  the  fi»w  facts  stated  by  the  witneeses; 
I  shall  be  able  \ts  that  time  to  come. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  %r«.-*-Thpn 
we  aclioura  to  eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  GiM.— We  conceive  your 
will  jpermit  Mr.  £rskine  *o  open  the  ease  of 
Mr.  bardy;  then  our  witnesses  wiUbecsar 
mined,  and  tbea  I  ihtdl  be  h«wd  ate  avr 
witoeasts. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^You  will  con- 
duet  5^oiir  case  in  the  manner  you  think  best 
for  the  interest  of  your  client. 

Mr.  Enkne. — i  should  be  gkd  if  your  lord- 
ships would  allow  another  hour. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  fjrre.— I  feel  so  much 
for  tlie  situatioa  of  the  Jury,  that  on  their 
account  I  cannot  think  ofit 

Mr.  EnJdne. — My  lord,  I  never  was  placed 
in  such  a  situation  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
practice  before,  with  so  many  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side;  however,  I  do  not  shrink 
from  it. 

One  of  tht  Jmy.'^^j  lord,  we  are  ex- 
tremely wiHing  to  allow  Mr.  Enktne  another 
hour,  i^your  lordship  thinks  proper. . 

I/>rd  Chief  Joelice  J^.->-Asthe'junr  ask 
it  for  you,  I  will  not  refuse  you.  '^ 

[It  now  being  half  past  one  o'clock,  on 
Saturday  momin&  the  Court  adjourned 
to  twelve  i/ciodCj 


Setmom  Hmm  m  the  Did  Baik^   Saiurday, 
NaoemUrtke  iH.  1794, 

PaCSJBNT, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Bm;  Loid  Chief  Bafott 
Macdonald;  Mr.BEUT>nHotham;  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Boiler;  Mr.  Joslice  Grose;  and  others 
his  Majes^s  Justices,  &c« 

TAmtu  Hardjf  set  to  the  bar* 

Mf .  MtQimey  Qeneral* — ^I  am  now  going  to 
:all  a  witness  to  prove  that  a  paperwas  f(wnd 
a  the  possession  of  Mr.  TJielwall,  end  also  to 
prove  that  another  p>aper  of  the  same  sort- was 
round  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Martin,  being 
>f  the  handi- writing  of  Martin.  Them  papers 
vere  found  after  the  apprehensioB  of  Mn 
Eiardy.  When  I  have  proved  that  the  papers 
nrere  found  in  the  possession  of  Martin  and  of 
rhelwall,  I  shall  then  eo  on  to  prove  bjp  a 
vitness  or  two,  whom  1  shall  call  for  that 
lurpose,  that  they  existed  in  the  possession  of 
»cn  of  them  long  before  the  apprehension  of 
SLv.  Hardy :  they  mirport  upon  the  face  of 
hem  to  be  preparea  for  the  general  meetioff 
>f  the  Corresponding  Society,  upon  the  14th 
>f  April,  1794,  at  Chalk  Farm. 

Mr.  Gibkii, — Your  lordship  seea  that  the 
evidence  offered  is  that  these  papers,  after  the 
ipprehension  of  Mr.  Hardy,  were  found  in  the 
>o8session  of  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Thelwall, 
nerely  that  they-  were  in  their  possession, 
lot  that  they  were  ever  used  by  them— it 
loes  not  appear  but  that  they  might  hsve  eot 
utD  their  possession  again,  but  simply  that 
hey  were  in  their  custody  as  a  newspaper  is 
n  my  hand  this  momiog,  and  may  pass  into 
itfaer  hands. 

liord  Chief  JustioeJ^re.— The  only  ground 
ipon.  which  any  paper  is  oljected  to  as  evi- 
kcnce,  found  af^r  the  apprehendon  of  the 
>arty,  is  that  bv  possibility  the  paper  might 
lot  mve  existed,  or  mi^t  not  Ittve  been  in 
iie  hands  of  the  person  till  after  his  appre- 
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hension ;  that  is  the  only  ^un^l  upon  which 
the  evidence  is  refused ;  if  the^  remove  that 
ground  of  objectwn,  it  is  adpnissible. 

Mr.  Gi6&f.— I  understand  the  rule  gene^ 
rally  to  go  to  any  paper  that  was  in  the  hands 
ofany  one  person.  I  understand  that  to  be 
the  principle. 

Loid  Chief  Jiistk»  £«re.*>*That  goes  rather 
to  the  eflect  of  the  evidence,  than  to  the  ad* 
missibility ;  it  being  found  in  the  possession 
of  tlie  parties  before  the  apprehension,  re* 
iBOves  m  iatft  the  olgeclion. 

Mr.  Attonuy  Genera/.— Mr.  nfertiD  and 
Mr.  Thelwall,  in  whose  custody  the  papers 
were  fbmid,  weve  persons  who,  together  with 
Mr.  Handy,  were  aippoioted  to  prepare  the 
ptoceedinip  for  the  CnaHc  Farm  meeting. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyre.— I  observsd  that 
dMt  gees  more  to  the  effect  of  the  evidence, 
Ihauitte  ha  admissibyity. 

Mr.  Ch(^rtei  Scham  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General, 

Where  did  you  find  that  paper?— Fshowing 
ift  lb  the  witness]— in  Mr.  Thelwalrs  house* 

When  yoii  apprshended  him  P— -After  he 
was  takes  away;  I  remained  to  bring  away 
the  papers. 

UfKMi  what  dayN-On  the  night  of  the 
lathoftMh^ortbemom'mgoftheUth.  It 
was  the  moraine  of  the  14th. 

Mr.  6^'M».— Thia  iis  eertaml^  an  informal 
mode  of  proceeding;-  I  conceive  that  these 
papers  cannot  ponHily  attach  upon  Mr. 
Hardy,  as  they  were  found  subsequent  to  hia 
being,  taken  into  custody. 

John  Nfi0  swom^-^Examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-^ 
General,  ^ 

Look  at  that  paper.— [Showing  it  to  the 
witness.]*-!  found- thie  in  Mr.  Martin'schest 
in  the  King^-beneh  prison. 

Mr.  Gilte^When  did  yon  find  it?--On 
the  HQIhof  May. 

Mr.  William  Walker  called  again. 

Mr.  AUonuy  Oenerai.'-Ijoak  at  that  paper 
[showing  it  to  the  witness]  do  you  know 
whose  hand^writing  that  is?— I  believe  it  tor 
be  Mc  Martin's  huid- writing. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  ?— I  have. 

[Another  paper- shown  to  the  witness.] 

Whose  hawf'writiog  do  you  believe  that 
to  be?i^<-Ii  believe  thSt  also  to  be  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's hand-writing. 

Mr*  Gibifu — Did  you  ever  see  Mr^  Misrtin 
write  P»- Yes,  frequently. 

You  did  live  in  the  Adelpfai,  I  believe?^] 
dkL 

Et9n  EwnM  swpnt.— Exaanni^  ky.  I||r-. 
Attorney  GeneraL 

You  were  confined  in  the  KisgVbelrH 
prison,  I  believe,  for  debt? — ^Yes. 

Whendid  you  leave  the  Kin^s-bench?—! 
cannot  rightly  telL 

Z  K 
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How  loDg  ago?-— I  suppose  six  or  seven 
months  ago.    I  left  it  on  the  Slst  of  July. 

How  long  had  you  been  there  ? — Near  two 
years. 

Do  you  know  John  Martin?— Perfectly 
well. 

Was  he  a  prisoner  there?— He  was. 

•  Do  you  remember,  while  you  were  in  the 
King*s  Bench,  ever  seeing  either  of  the  papers 
^ow  put  into  your  hand  r— I  remember  per- 
fectly well  seeing  both  the  papers. 

When  was  it  that  you  saw  them  ?— I  be- 
lieve about  the  beginning  of  April. 

Look  at  the  top  of  this  paper,  and  telLme 
whether  it  was  before  the  date  there  men* 
tioned,  or  not?— It  was  before  this  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr«.— Where  did  you 
see  them  ? — In  the  room  where  Martin  was. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeRera/.-«>Had  ^ou  any  con- 
versation with  Martin  at  that  tune  ?— I  had 
— be  told  me  he  wrote  the  resolutions  for  the 
society  at  Chalk  Farm ;  he  had  a  copy  of 
them,  and  read  them  several  times  in  the 
room. 

Ix)ok  at  the  other  paper,  and  tell  ihy  lord 
and  the  jury  whether  those  ape  the  papers 
which  he  read  several  times  in  the  room,  or 
not  ?— I  really  cannot  recollect ;  he  often  read 
them  to  one  Pearce,  who  used  to  come  to  see 
him ;  he  said  he  wrote  the  resolutions  for 
Chalk  Farm,  and  that  there  was  plenty  of 
cayenne  in  them;  and  if  they  followed  his 
advice  or  example,  there  would  be  warm  work 
among  them  before  the  month  of  May  was 
out. 

Did  you  know  Pearce  ?— Perfectly  well. 

Did  he  use  to  come  there  ?— He  took  the 
resolutions  from  Martin  to  Chalk  Farm. 

Mr.  G»66s.--How  do  you  know  that ?— I 
saw  Martin  give  the  papers  to  Pearce. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Was  Mrs.  £vaiis^ 
your  wife,  with  you  ?— Yes,  she  was. 

Was  Mr.  Tourll  present  at  that  time  ?— He 
was  there  when  Mr.  Martin  mentioned  about 
the  resolutions,  that  he  had  put  plenty  of 
pepper  in  them. 

♦  Did  they  see  these  papers  as  well  as  you  P 
— My  wife  saw  them. 

Did  they  hear  the  declarations  of  Martin, 
as  yoii  have  stated  them,  as  weU  as  you  P— 
Yes.     , 

Etan  Evans  crossexaminied  by  Mr.  Gihbs. 
'  What  are  you  ? — I  was  formerly  a  erocer. 
.   Were  you  in  the  KingVbench  pnson  tor 
debt?— Yes. 
1   For  two  years  I  think  you  say  ?— Nearly. 

Had  you  any  difference  with  Mr.  Martin 
there?— We  had  a  difference  last  of  all; 
Mr.  Martin  wished  to  have  the  room  I  was  in 
to  himself. 

I  do  not  want  to  know  the  reason  of  vour 
difference— you  had  a.  violent  quarrel? — 
No;  we- had  no  quarrel,  only  a  dispute. 

You  never  uttered  any  expressions  of  re* 
sentment  or  threats  against  hun,  did  you  ?-^ 
Never. 


Evan  Evans  re-examined'  by  Mr.  AUcne}- 
General, 

Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gay  in 
the  King's  bench  prison  at  the  time  that 
Martin  was  there  ?— There  was. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — At  the  end  of  Mir- 
tin's  letter  he  mentions  Gay. 

Ann  Evans  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Jt- 
tomey  General, 

You  are  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  wiio 
gave  evidence  just  now  ?— Yes. 

You  attended  your  husband,  I  belieye,  in 
the  Kine's*bench  prison?  — Yes;  I  went 
backwards  and  forwards  to  him. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Martin?— Yes;  very 
well. 

Did  you  ever  see  these  papers  before,  look 
at  them  ?  [showing  them  to  the  witncss.]- 
Yes ;  I  have  seen  them  both. 

Where  may  you  have  seen  them  ?— In  the 
King's-bench. 

In  whose  room  or  possession  ?— In  Ur. 
Evans's  room,  in  Mr.  Martui's  possesion. 

When  was  it  that  you  saw  them  there; 
was  it  l>efore  or  after  the  month  stated  at  the 
top  ?--It  was  in  that  motith. 

Did  you  happen  to  hear  Mr.  Martin  say 
9Sky  thing  respecting  these  papers ;  and  if  he 
said  any  thing,  what  was  it  tnat  be  did  say? 
— I  remember  his  readinjgthis  paper,  partiai- 
larly  mentioning  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  king ;  he  read  the  paper 
through,  but  there  is  nothing  more  that  I 
recollect,  as  I  was  passing  to  and  fro,  butthose 
words. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  ebe, 
except  what  he  said  about  the  paoerF-^-No- 
thingelse;  there  were  three  gentlenen  pre- 
sent, to  whom  he  read  it. 

Was  there  any  talk  about  Chalk-funi?- 
Yes ;  I  heard  him  mention  that  he  had  dnvn 
the  resolutions  up  for  Chalk-farm. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  else  ?— He  said  if 
they  kept  by  his  resolutions^  they  we« 
very  warm  ones,  for  he  had  put  plcn^  of 
Cayenne  into  them,  and  that  there  would  be 
very  warm  work. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Pearce  coming  there? — Perfectly  well;  Bir. 
Martin's  clerk. 

Had  Martin  and  Pearce  any  convention 
about  these  4>aper8,  or  Chalk-farm  ?— I  heard 
none  till  he  brought  the  resolutions  printed: 
Pearce  said  he  had  had  many  of  them,  but 
that  he  had  distributed  them  among  the 
workmen  of  a  Coach-maker  in  Long-Aoe, 
but  that  Mr.  HMdy  had  a  great  many  more 
printed,  and  that  he  could  get  more. 

Mr.  GtA6f.-..Your  lordships  sec  this  is  not 
evidence  againat  Mr.  Hoi^dy;  in  fact,  it  is 
not  the  more  evidence  for  Hardy's  name 
being  mentioned,  than  if  it  was  not  men- 
tioned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  iJjrrc.— I  do  not  know 
that  it  is. ., 
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Ann  Evant  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gibbs, 

.  What  resolutions  were  those  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin spokeof? — For  the  meeting  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  at  a  dancing  room  in 
Totteaham  Court  Road,  and  thatthey  removed 
from  thence  to  Chalk-farm. 

Mr.  Aitarne^'General. — ^Do  you  know  what 
street  that  is  in? — ^No. 

Mr.  Gt&^f.— Can  you  swear  that  these  are 
the  very  papers  that  you  saw  in  Mr.  Martin's 
hand  ? — I  can. 

Were  they  ever  put  into  your  hand  to  read  ? 
^.-They  were  not ;  but  I  have  had  them  in  my 
hand  frequently. 

Since.?— No,  at  that  time. 

You  have  frequently  read  them  ? — ^Yes. 

You  amused  yourself  with  looking  into 
Mr.  Martin's  papers  when  he  was  not  there  ? 
-—And  when  he  was  present  likewise. 

When  you  speak  of  the  copies  that  Pearce 
said  had  been  give  among  the  Coach-makers, 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  were  copies  of 
these  papers?— They  were  the  resolutions 
printed. 

But  you  do  not  mean  that  they  were  copies 
of  those  which  are  now  put  into  court? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — I  did  not  under- 
stand them  to  be  the  originals,  or  copies  of 
the  resolutions  read  at  Cl]^]k-farm,  but  that 
Martin   said,  at  the  time   they  saw  these 

SaperS)  that  he  had  prepared  the  resolutions 
)r  Chalk-farm,  and  that  the  paper  broucht 
by  Pearce  was  a  printed  copy  ot  those  resoiu- 
Mons;  unless  this  shall  turn  out  to  be  the 
anginal  of  the  resolutions,  it  amounts  to  no- 
thing. 

Mr.  Gibbs.-^l  know  it  is  not,  but  I  thought 
that  mistake  might  arise. 

Thomas  Tourll   sworn,— Examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General. 

I  believe  you  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in 
the  King's-bench  prison  about  the  months  of 
March  and  April  last  ? — ^Yes. 
.  I>Q  you  know  Mr.  John  Martin  at  all  ?— -I 
know  him  by  frequently  seeing  him  in  Mr. 
Bvdns's  room ;  I  never  knew  nim  before  he 
'  came  there. 

That  is  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  was 
here  just  now  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  this  paper  before? 
[shoving  it  to  the  witness.] — ^No. 

Did  you  hear  Martin  say  any  thing  about 
the  Chalk-farm  meeting?— I  did. 

Be  so  good  as  state  what  you  heard  him 
say?— One  evening,  when  I  called  in  at  Mr. 
£vaos's  room,  Mr.  Martin  came  in. 

What  moiuh  was  thatin?-«-l  believe  in 
April;  it  was  three  or  four  days  before 4he 
Chalk- farm  business. 

Stqte  what  Mr.  Martin  said  in  your  hearing, 
about  the  Chalk-farm  business  ?— Mr  Martin 
<:ame  in,  and  the  business  of  Chalk-farm  came 
up ;  he  asked  me  if  I  had  xtAd  any  thing  of 
ilr— I  told  him  I  had  not ;  in  conversation,  he 
said  he  had.drawa  up,  and  I  think  he  said  he 


I  had  sent  the  retolutions;  I  (km  certain  he 
said  he  drew  them  up,  and,  he  said,  if  they 
followed  the  resolutions,  there  would  be  warra^ 
work,  for  he  had  put  in  plenty  of  Cayenne. 

Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gay  in 
prison  at  that  time  ? — ^There  was^ 

Were  he  and  Martin  much  together  ?-*Very 
often. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^I  will  read  pre- 
sently a  resolution  of  the  Constitutional  So^ 
ciety,  4^]ativc  to  that  Mr.  Gay ;  his  name 
occurs  in  that  letter,  and  I  think  he^ppears- 
to  be  proposed  as  .a  member  to  that  society 
by  Mr.  Tooke. 

Did  you  see  Pearce  there ? — I  have  seen- 
him  there  two  or  three  times. 

Perhaps  you  had  not  occasion  to  observe 
any  particular  communication  between  them?- 
«-i  had  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gwieraf.— Now  I  take  it  there 
is  no  objection  to  reading  the  paper ;  there- 
fore I  desire  it  may  be  rea»l,  and  I  would  beg 
of  your  lordships  and  the  jury,  not  only  to  at« 
tend  to  what  is  left  in  the  paper,  but  to  what 
is  struck  out  of  it  to  look  at  the  paper  itself,  • 

£The  paper  read.] 

"  At  a  general  Meeting  of  the  London  Cor- 
respond'mg  .Society^  held  at  oa 

Monday,  the  14th  day  of  April,  1794. 

"  Citizen in  the  chair. 

«  Resolved,  That  all  sovereign,  legislative, 
and  judicial  powers,  are  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  though  the  people  have  delegated 
those  their  original  powers  to  others,  in  truit^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  yet  the 
rights  themselves  are  reserved  bv  the  people, 
and  cannot  be  absolutely  parted  with  by  the 
people  to  those  persons  who  are  employed  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  state. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land i»  held  by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  other  officers  appointed  by  the 
people  in  triaf ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ; 
and  though  these  trustees  may  regulate  and 
improve  the  constitution,  yet  they  cannot 
alter  or  subvert  it  without  committing  treason 
agsunst  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  Magna  Charta^  or  THE 
GREAT  CHARTER  OF  THE  LIBERTIES 
OF  ENGLAND,  made  in  the  reign  of  king 
John;  THE  PETITION  OF  RIGHTS,  as- 
sented to  by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  1st  and  the  several  laws  made  at  and 
in  consequence  of  the  Glorious  Revolution  in 
the  year  1688,  are  declaratory  of  those  parts 
ofthc  constitution  of  England,  which  are  ia 
and  by  them  respectively  declared. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  office  of  KING  of 
England  was  not  instituted  by  the  people 
merely  as  an  office  of  profit  and  honour  to 
the  king,  but  he  was  so  appointed  as  chief 
trustee  and  guardian  of  the  constitution  and 
rights  of  the  people,  and  that  important  and 
laborious  personal  duties  are  annexed  to  the 
regal  officCi  the  Q\^ect»  of  which  are  U>  pro- 
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mote  the  good  of  the  people,  and  Jireserve' 
^eir  rights  in  full  vigour  from  innovaiioa  aftd 
Gomiption. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  king  to 
preserve  the  constitution  of  England  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  every  encroach- 
ment; and  in  order  to  enforce  that  duty,  the 
following  oath  is  required  to  be  taken  by 
every  kin^  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
iS^reat  Britain,  to  wit:  the  arch-bishop  or 
bishop  shall  say — *  Will  you  solemnly  pro* 

*  raise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
'  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominionB 
^  thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  statutes 
^  in  paHiatnent  agreed  on^  and  the  laws  and 

*  customs  of  the  same?' 

''  The  king  or  queen  shall  say,  <  I  solemal;^ 
'promise  so  to  do/     Archbishop  or  bishop — 

*  Will  you  to  your  power  cause  law  and  jus- 
'tice  in  m^rcy  to  be  executed  in  all  your 

*  judgments?'    ANS.*Iwi«/ 

^  After  this,  the  king  or  qixeen,  laying  his 
4ir  her  hand  on  the  holy  Gosp^s,  shall  say— 

*  The  thines  which  I  have  before  promised  I 
^  will  permm  and  keep ;  so  help  me  God' 
and  then  shall  kiss  the  book. 

"  Resolved,  That  his  present  majesty,  king 
George  9rd,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  or 
lAiese  realms,  did  solemnly  take  the  said  oath. 

<<  Resolved,  l^hat  the  constitutional  ngfats 
of  the  people  have  been  violated,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  people,  in  the  present 
aiarnung  crisis,  to  assemble  and  inquire  into 
ibe  innovations  or  infringements  which  hav« 
been  made  upon  the  rights  of  the  peoi>)e,  and 
bow  far  the  declarations  of  the  constitution, 
aa  they  were  settled  at  the  aforesaid  Hevohi- 
tion,  remain  in  force,  and  which  of  them  have 
been  violated,  and  by  whom ;  and  ako  whe- 
ther such  innovations,  inlringemeots,  and 
violations,  have  been  committed  from  the 
BBgiigencie  or  corruption  of  those  who  have 
been  mtrusted  with  the  govemmebl  of  the 
state. 

<<  Resolved,  That  this  society  do  invite  the 
feopie  to  meet  in  their  t elective  nigfabour- 
hoods,  to  elect  one  or  more  person  or  persons 
as  delegates  to  meet  in  a  convmitioB,  to  be 
held  on  the  day  of  next, 

^t  such  place  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
aecret  committee  of  thift  society ;  and  that 
the  delegates  so  elected  do  forthwith  tians- 
mit  to  the  secretary  of  this  society,  No.  9> 
Piccadilly,  London^  the  vouchers  of  their  se- 
veral elections,  in  order  that  the  place  of 
meeting  may  be  duly  notified  to  them. 

<'  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  right  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  people  to  pmnwall  traitors 
against  the  nation,  and  that  the  ibllowiiij^ 
words  are  now  not  a  part  of  the  onth  of  alleei- 
ance ;  to  wit,  *  I  declare  that  it  is  not  lawful^ 
'  upon  anv  pretence  whatever,  to  tdce  aims 
^  against  the  king."' 

John  Edwards  called  again.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Garrow, 

You  have  been  airesdy  eauBiti^  r«^Yte« 


Were  you  a  member  of  the  London  Cones- 
ponding  Society  ? — ^Yes. 

And  attended  the  division  mee^gi  ?«»Yes, 

Look  at  that  naper  [showine  him  a  paper! ; 
were  papers  of  mat  sort  distributed  at  the  dU 
vision  meeting  of  the  society  ?— -I  never  saw 
them  distributed. 

Did  yoa  ever  see  them  there;  Isavrone 
of  them  handed  round  at  the  divisioQ  «l 
Soow-hilL 

When  ?— I  cannot  justly  say. 

About  how  long  ago  ?— May  be  nine  mMitiis 
ago  BOW. 

Did  you  see  more  than  one  ?•*-!  never  saw 
but  that  one. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JByre.— What  mmiher 
was  that  division? — The  divisioB  that  met 
at  Scotney's,  the  Three  Tuns^  on  Snow-luU»  I 
think  No.  11. 

Mr.  Gt6^.— Does  your  lordship  think  that 
without  producing  the  paper  itself,  which 
was  handed  round,  they  can  give  in  evidence 
a  paper  similar  to  it  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre^^lf  hq  can  take 
upon  himself  to  say  that  it  ia  the  same 
paper. 

[It  was  read.] 

'<  Countrymen,  you  are  told  by  these  wbe 
are  in  office,  that  you  arsin  danger  ei  a  Freoab 
invasion. 

<«  You  are  told  hy  thosis  who  ar«r  mtt  e£ 
office,  that  ^ou  are  in  danger  of  a  Hessiaa  «r 
Hanoverian  invasion. 

*<  In  either  case  arms  will  be  of  ose  to  mh  ; 
agree  amoi^  yourselves^  get  anas,  aad  ma 
the  use  of  them!'' 

William  MiddUton  called  again.— Examined 
by  Mr.  Garrott. 

Did  you  at  an}r  time  find  any  pikes  in  the 
house  of  Orrock  in  Edinburgh? — ^Yes:  apoo 
the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May  kst  I 
searched  the  house  of  Orrock. 

Did  you  find  any  pikes  there  ?^—Yc&-4e 
the  amount  of  thirty-tnree,  finished  and  on- 
finished. 

Those  which  yon  state  to  be  fiiiiBhed>  had 
blades  and  shafts  I  suppose?— They  we^eaene 
of  thein  with  $hafts|  them  weie  enly  the 
blades. 

Did  you  find  anv  hi  the  possessieii  of  any 
other  person  f^Upoo  the  stfme  day,  iatlie 
heuseof  Robert  Watti  who  wasklely  exseuled 
at  Edinburjgh,  there  were. twelve  liHiadataiitt 
search)  ana  four  &t  another. 

Wfere  they  likewise  blades  wkheet  shaf^? 
—There  was  one  shaft. 

Mr*  Gi6&<.— Does  vour  lerd^ip  tfaiah  diat 
this,whkh  was  all  aAsr  the  ap^hensk»  of 
the  prisoner,  is  evidence  ? 

lir.  AUoime^  Gsasrel.— I  teentiooed  list 
night  that  I  had  proved  the  bfder  to  begteea 
for  them  belbie  tile  apprehension  ef  tbe  pii- 
soner;  the erd^ by  Wati  and  ll^S^MW. 

Mr.  GiMs.— Theocflwt  is  aU  Uttl  ye«  ea* 
prbve* 
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.  Mr.  AHamey  Genera^.— We  bave  proved 
that  Su>ck  produced  to  Watt  afid  Ross  a 
printed  circular  letter,  signed  Thomas  Hardy, 
which  is  verbatim  the  same  circular  letter,  a 
bondle  of  vtiich  was  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  prisoner;  we  hare  already  proved  that 
there  was  a  conversation  at  that  time,  in 
which  Watt  desired  that  Stock  would  hrnig 
about  a  communication  with  Hardy ;  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  proved  that  Stock  brought 
aboat  that  communication  ;  but,  I  submit  to 
your  lordships,  that  if  we  prove  the  order  for 
the  pikes  to  have  been  given  previous  to  that 
time,  that  the  execution  of  that  order  follows 
naturally,  and  necessarily  upon  it. 

Mr.  OflfTow.— We  submit  to^ourlordlhips 
tl)at  it  is  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  that  the 
pikes  which  were  found  in  the  possession  of 
Watt,  are  those  fnkes  which  were  made  in 
exccutbn  of  the  order  g^ven  by  Watt  to  Or- 
rock,  antecedent  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
prisoner. 

Mr.  Gibh. —  It  seems  to  me  that  upon 
the  principle  your  lordships  have  laid  iVoyfji, 
that  nothing  which  happened  after  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  prisoner  can  be  evidence 
against  him ;  this  evidence  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded: whether  the  evidence  they  have 
S'veo,  previous  to  the  apprehension,  answers 
le  purpose  the^  wish,  is  another  thine ;  but 
some  ptkcs  havmg  been  ordered  byOrrock, 
or  Watt,  before  the  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  does  not  make  tne  finding  of  these 
pikes,  after  the  apprehension  df  Hardy,  evi- 
dence, any  more  than  if  no  order  whatever 
bad  been  given  for  them  previously :  if  the 
former  evidence  is  not  complete  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  want  it,  I  cannot  conceive 
upon  what  principle  the  pikes  being  found 
in  the  possession  of  this  man,  after  Mr. 
Hardy*s  apprehension,  is  rendered  evidence, 
by  a  circumstance  which  happened  before  it ; 
it  would  not  have  been  evidence  supposing 
that  communication  had  not  taken  place. 

Lord  Chiel  Justice  Eyre,— It  appears  to 
roe  that  there  is  a  clear,  satisfactory  ground 
upon  which  the  evidence  must  be  received, 
at  the  same  time  that  you  would  be  ^t  tiberty 
to  insist  thai  the  execution  of  the  order  after- 
wards does  not  personally  affect  the  prisoner, 
but  it  is  a  circumstance  in  evidence  to  esta^ 
blish  the  truth  of  the  evidence  of  the  order 
that  ^e  things  were  found  afterwards  corres- 
ponding with  the  order. 

Mr.  Uibbs. — ^Your  lordship  sees,  in  arfmng 
this,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the 
order  was  Mr.  Hardy's,  or  any  thing  like  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  .Eyre.— Nor  do  I  wish 
to  put  you  to  admit  any  such  tbins. 

Mr.  Garram  to  MiddUton,-^uow  naaf 
did  you  find  ?— In  the  first  seaieh  I  lound' 
tveive  blades  without  handles. 

What  was  it  that  led  you  to  seaich  Wattfs 
bouse?— The  circumstance  that  carried  me 
there  was.  there  was  a  bankrupt  bad  Secreted 
J«ne  goods  in  Wattes  ho^se;  m  searclnn^ 
for  those  eilkts  I  found  these  ^ade»  for 
prkes, 
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In  y^bsit  part  of  the  house  did  you  find 
them  ?— In  the  lower  ijart  of  the  house,  itk 
his  dming  tdota,  as  his  maid  called  it;  a 
locked-fieist  closet,  or  a  locked-fjetst  press. 

Did  you  deliver  to  Mr.  Gierke,  the  sheriff 
of  Edinburgh,  those  which  you  found  in  th(!f 
house  of  Orrock,  and  those  which  you  found 
in  the  house  of  Watt  ?— They  were  brdught 
to  Sheriff  Gierke's  office,  and  lodged  there; 
there  was  one  shaft  found  along  with  the 
four  which  were  found  at  the  second  search. 

Were  the  shaft  and  the  blade  united,  at  the 
tiiofie  yon  found  them,  or  ipart?^— The5[  were 
not  united;  but  there  was  a  Mr.  Williaitt 
Lockhart,  sheriff  Gierke's  depute,  attended  • 
we  tried  one  of  the  blades  to  the  shaft,  and 
thev  fitted  exactly. 

The  manner  in  which  th^y  are  attached  is^ 
I  understand,  by  a  scr^w  f — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  ^ou  said,  was  with  voii  f  •— 
He  was  present  with  me  in  the  man^s  house. 

John  JEdaards, — ^I  shall  esteem  it  a  ^vooi^ 
ifl  may  be  permltt^  to  say  afewword^to 
the  jury,  before  I  leave  the  court. 

Lord  Ghief  Justice  Eyre.— To  the  Jury  !— 
Or  to  yodr  lordship. 

Lora  Ghief  Justice  JSyrA— Is  it  to  cfaangt^ 
any  thing  in  the  testimony  yoU  have  given? 
— ^Not  to  change,  to  explain.  When  I  wa4 
examined  the  nieht  before  last,  Mr.  Gdrrbw 
was  very  particular  in  asking  me  if  I  received 
an  address  to  a  person  at  Sheffield  from  Mr. 
Hard^;  it  is  truer!  received  an  address,  and  a 
meeting  was  to  have  taken  place  in  Gteen* 
Arbour-eourt ;  f  wish  to  let  the  juty  know 
that  that  meeting  never  did  take  plac6 ;  nb 
money  was  put  down,  and  no  letter  was  sent 
to  6h(effield. 

Mr.  Anerhey  G^a^aJl— Having  motioned 
thisy  I  would  ^,  had  you  any  talk  with  HU- 
lier  about  the  ale-house  in  Green-Arbour- 
court  P — On  the  day  that  Hardy  was  taken 
into  eustody,  Hillier  and  Gosling  wer^  at  our 
house. 

When  did  you  first  see  Hillicr's  pike  f 

Lord  Ghief  JusCice  Eyre^—IYAs  leads  tb  « 
cross-examitiatibn.  A  witness  desires  to  iit- 
plain  a  circumstance  in  his  evidence;  I  sh^il 
be  very  unwilling  to  introduce  a  new  exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  Gemw.— Does  not  your  lordship  think 
it  fit  to  inqviire  whom  he  has  talked  to  since 
he  was  examined  ? 

Lord  Ghief  Juttite  Eyre.— No ;  I  do  not 
thinlc  it  necessary ;  his  exj^l^natidn  seems  a 
fair  one,  to  prevent  any  misinterpretation  of 
his  evidence. 

Mr.  Att&mey  GeneraV.^lf  a  witness  is  to 
comte  afterwards,  in  this  way,  to  explaiti  hii( 
evidence,  his  not  stating  this  in  his  original 
exitmination  cuts  out  a  great  number  of  mate* 
rial  questions. 

Lcfrd  Ghitef  Justice  Eyre.— I  pcrfectiy  agtec 
wiA  yon;  this  explanation  oueht  to  bere« 
c^vfed  ^h  abundant  caution  by  the  jdfy : 
and  fix)m  another  circumstance,  tiie  sort  or 
practib^  we  have  got  tnto,  of  any  maxfi  prini* 
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ing  such  accounts  as  his  industry  may  collect 
in  court,  is  certainly  a  very  inconvenient  prac- 
tice, because  it  may  lead  to  conversations  with 
witnesses,  and  may  induce  these  explanations. 
The  jury  will  understand  that  the  explanation 
is  made  in  that  situation  of  things,  and  they 
will  form  their  own  judgment  upon  it.  Yet 
still,  I  think,  it  should  rest  with  the  explana- 
tion that  the  witness  desires  to  offer. 

Mr.  William  Lockhart,  sworn.*— Examined  by 
Mr.  Garrow, 

You  are  what  they  call  sheriff  Clerke^s 
depute,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  with  Middleton  to  the  house  of 
Qrrock  ?— No;  to  Watt's,  house. 

Were  you  present  at  the  finding  of  any 
blades  for  pikes  at  Watt's  house  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  did  you  find  upon  the  first 
search  ? — ^Twelve. 

Where  were  they? — In  a  locked  up  press 
in  his  dining-room. 

How  soon  did  you  renew  your  search? — 
One  happened  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
the  other  between  twelve  and  one. 

How  many  did  vou  find  at  the  second 
search?— Two  pike- heads. 

Blades? — Yes;  and  two  battle-axes,  and  a 
pole. 

Did  you  make  any  trial  whether  tlie  blades 
and  the  pole  as  you  call  it,  would  fit  each 
ttther?— Yes. 

Where  is  the  pole  ?—  It  is  here.  [The  wit- 
ness produced  it] 

Where  did  you  deposit  the  several  thinss 
that  you  found  at  Watt's  house  ?— ^t  Mr. 
Sheriff  Gierke's. 

Were  they  locked  up  and  deposited  in  his 
care?— They  were  in  this  box.  [producing  it] 

James  Clerk^  esq.,  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
^  Mr.  Garrow. 

I  believe  you  are  sheriff  of  Edinburgh  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  that  box,  and  the  thing  .the  witness 
^Is  the  pole,  deposited  in  your  care  as  she- 
riff?— The  pikes,  he  mentions,  were  depo- 
sited in  my  care ;  they  were  in  a  locked-up 
place  of  mine  from  the  time  that  they  were 
found  till  the  trials  at  Edinburgh ;  when  they 
were  carried  down  to  be  shown  at  the  trials, 
they  were  committed  to  the  witness,  who  was 
to  produce  them. 

Except  then  when  they  were  delivered  to 
Lockhart,  they  have  been  const^tly  locked 
up  under  your  care  ?— Yes,  they  have. 

To  Mr,  Lockhart, — ^Did  you  return  these  to 
the  sheriff,  which  you  had  from  him,  after  the 
Edinburgh  trials?— No;  I  have  kept  them  in 
my  custody  ever  since. 

And  are  these  the  same  the  sheriff  delivered 
to  you  ? — ^I'hey  are. 

To  Mr,  CUrke,— Is  Stock  still  living  at 
Edinburgh,  or  has  he  absconded  ? — ^We  have 
made  every  search  possible  to  apprehend  him, 
but  without  success. 

Mr.  Garrow  to  Mr.  Lockhart.^-O^u  the 


box,  and  take  out  some  of  those  blades.  [Mr. 
l«ockhart  opened  the  box.] 

Is  that  what  you  call  the  battle-axe  ?— It 
is.    [The  witness  screwed  it  on  a  shafLl 

Have  you  got  any  other  sort  of  blades 
there? — ^Yes.  [The  witness  produced  some 
pike-blades,  shaped  like  a  bayonet,  unscrewed 
the  battle-axe,  and  screwed  on  a  pike  in  its 
steads] 

Mr.  Garrow. — ^You  appeared  to  me,  rn 
taking  one  of  these  blades  out,  to  screw  off 
somewing— what  is  that? — When  that  is 
screwed  off,  it  is  rendered  fit  to  attach  to  the 
pole;  when  that  is  on,  it  forms  a  handle;  so 
that  it  may  be  used  without  a  pole. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.-— Martin,  in  his 
letter  to  Margaret,  in  Scotland,  says.  Gay 
will  tell  you  more  than  I  dare  mention.  I 
am  ipinR  to  read  the  account  of  Gay's  being 
admitteda  member  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety; he  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bonney. 

[The  entries  were  read.] 
'f  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern,  Friday,  15th  March,  1793, 

"  PaESEKT, 

**  Captam  Tooke  Harwood  in  the  chair, 

''  Mr.  Balmanno,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Fazackerly,  count  Zenobio,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr, 
Symonds,  rev.  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Uolcroft, 
Mr.  Swainson,  Mr.  Banks,  lord  Sempill, 
Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Bailey,  Air. 
.  Frost,  Mr.  G.  Williams. 

"  Mr.  Gay,  of  Duke- street,  St.  James**, 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Bonney." 

^^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  aud 
Anchor-tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  2Sd  March, 
1793, 

"  PRBSENT, 

"  Mr.  Symmonds  in  the  chair, 

*'  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hull,  count  Zenobio,  Mr. 
Tooke,  Mr.  Wills,  lord  Sempili,  Mr.  Bon- 
ney, Mr.  Kyddi  Mr.  Satchell,  Mr.  J.  Martin, 
Mr.  Ausel,  Mr.  Holcrofl,  Mr.  Bidmanno, 
capt  T.  B^wood,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  Dr.  Kentish,  Mr.  Margaret,  Mr. 
Hardy. 

«  Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  Pellalt,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Fossett,  were  elected  members." 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Does  it  appear 
that  the  Gay,  who  was  m  prison,  is  the  Gay 
of  Duke-street? 

Mr.  Attorney  GtHeraL-^Cail  Mr.  Tourll 
and  Mr.  Evans.     ' 

Alexander  Grant  called  again. 
Mr.    Attorney   GeneroZ.— Do    yoa  know 
whose  hand-writing  that  pfiper  is?—- X  do  not 
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Evan  Evans  Again  called.  . 

Mr.  Attorney  Generiil. — Yeii  mentMned  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Gay/  who  ivas  in  the 
KingVbench  prison?^ Yes.  • 

D&  you  know  where  he  lived  before  he 
went  into  the  King's-bench  prison? — I  do 
not.  I  think  I  should  know  if  I  heard  it 
mentioned,  because  I  have  heard  it  men* 
tioned  several  times. 

Was  it  Duke*street? — ^I  believe  it  was  near 
St.  James's;  he  used  to  be  with  Martin  every 
day. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^My  Lord,  I  have 
now  finished  the  evidence  on  the  port  of  the 
prosecution. 

DEFENCE. 

The  Honourable  TKomat  frtiktfie.*— -Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury  ;^Before  I  proceed  to  the 
performance  of  the  momentous  duty  which  is 
at  length  cast  upon  me,  I  desire  in  the  first 
place  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  Judges,  for 
the  induieence  I  have  received  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  you  at  this  later  period  of 
the  day,  than  the  ordinaiy  sitting  of  the  Court; 
when  I  have  had  the  refreshment  which  na- 
ture but  too  much  required,  and  a  few  hours 
retirement,  to  arrange  a  little  in  my  mind  that 
immense  matter,  the  result  of  which  I  must 
now  endeavour  to  lay  before  you.— 'I  have  to 
thank  you  also.  Gentlemen^  for  the  very  con- 
descending and  obligine  manner  in  which  you 
so  readily  consented  to  Uiis  accommodation : — 
the  Court  could  only  speak  for  itself,  referring 
me  to  youj  whose  rest  and  comforts  had  been 
so  long  mterrupted.  I  shall  always  remember 
your  kindness. 

Before  I  advance  to  the  regular  considera- 
tion of  this  great  cause,  either  as  it  regards  the 
evidence  or  the  law,  I  wish  first  to  put  aside 
all  that  I  find  in  the  speech  of  my  learned 
firiend,  the  attorney-general,  which  is  ather 
collateral  to  the  merits,  or  in  which  I  can 
agree  with  him.— First  then,  in  the  nave  op 
THE  PRISONER,  and  speaking  hie  sentiments, 
which  are  well  known  to  be  my  own  also,  I 
concur  in  the  eulo^ium  which  you  have  heard 
upon  the  constitution  of  our  wise  furefathers. 
^But  before  this  eulogium  can  have  any  just 
or  useful  application^  we  ought  to  reflect  upon 
what  it  u  which  entitles  Uiis  Constitution  to  the 
praise  so  justly  bestowed  upon  it.  To  say 
nothing  at  present  of  its  most  essential  excel- 
lence, or  rather  the  very  soul  of  it,  viz.  the 
share  the  people  ought  to  have  in  their  go- 
vernment, by  a  pure  representation,  for  Uie 
assertion  of  which  the  Prisoner  stands  ar- 
raigned as  a  traitor  before  you^*— vA<tf  u  it  that 
^'     -■-■ — . ,1  ■  II . ,       I  »■■  ■  I «  .1  ■  ■■  I.. 

*  I  have  been  indulged  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory 
and  other  poems,  with  Mr.  Home  Tooke's 
copy  of  Hardy's  trial,  where  I  find  in  Mr. 
Tooke's  hand-writing  at  the  end  of  this  argu- 
mentj  .the  following  remarkable  note :  **  This 
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distingnishes  the  government  of  Eiieland 
from  the  most  despotic  monarchies  ?  Wteiv— 
but  the  security  which  the  subject  enjoys  in  a 
trial  and  judgment  by-  his  equals ;  rendered 
doubly  secure  as  being  part  of  a  system  of  law 
which  no  expediency  can  warp,  and  which  no 
power  can  abuse  with  immunity  ? 

To  the  Attorney  General's  second  prelimr- 
narv  observation,  I  equally  agree. — I  anxi- 
ously wish  with  him  that  you  shall  bear  in 
memory  the  anarchy  which  is  desolating 
France.— Before  I  sit  down,  I  may  perhaps, 
in  MT  turn,  have  occasion  to  reflect  a  little 
upon  its  probable  causes;  but  waiting  a'  sea- 
son for  such  reflections,  let  us  first  consider 
what  the  evil  it  which  has  been  so  feelingly 
lamented,  as  having  fallen  on  that  unhappy 
country. — It  is,  that  under  the  dominion  of  a 
barbarous  state  necessity,  every  protection  of 
law  is  abrogated  and  destroyed ; — it  is,  that 
no  man  can  say,  under  such  a  system  of  alatm 
and  terror,  that  his  life,  his  liberty,  his  repu- 
tation, or  any  one  human  blessing,  is  secure 
to  him  for  a  moment:  it  is,  that,  if  accused 
of  federalism,  or  moderatism,  or  incivism,  or 
of  whatever  else  the  changing  fi&shions  and 
fiictions  of  the  day  shall  nave  lifted  up  into 
high  treason  against  the  State,  he  must  seo 
his  firiends^  hisfamily^  and  the  light  of  heaven, 
no  more:— the  accusation  and  the  sentence 
beine  the  same :  following  one  another  as  the 
thuiMer  mBTSues  the  flash.  Such  has  been  the 
state  of  England,— such  ii  the  state  of  France : 
and  how  then,  since  they  are  introduced  to 
you  for  application,  ought  thev  in  reason  and 
sobriety  to  be  applied?  If  this  prosecution 
has  been  commenced  (as  is  asserted)  to  avert 
fi[om  Great  Britain  the  calamities  inddtot  te 
civil  confusion,  leading  in  its  issues  to  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  France ;  I  call  upon  you^ 
^ntlemen,  to  avert  such  calamity  from  fidl- 
mg  upon  my  client,  and  through  his  side  upon 
yourselves  and  upon  our  country.— Let  not 
Aim  suffer  under  vague  expositions  of  tyran* 
nical  laws,  more  tyrannically  executed. — I/it 
not  him  be  hurried  away  to  pre^oqroed-exe^ 
cutM>n,  from  an  honest  enthusiasm  for  the 
public  safety.— I  ask  for  him  a  trial  by  this 
applauded  constitution  of  our  country : — I  call 
upon  you  to  administer  the  law  to  him,  ac- 
cording  to  our  own  wholesome  institutions, 
by  its  strict  and  rigid  letter.  However  you 
may  eventually  disapprove  of  any  part  of  his 
conduct,  or  viewing  it  through  a  false  medium, 
may  think  it  even  wicked,  fclaim  for  him,  as 
a  subject  of  England,  that  the  law  shall  decide 
upon  Its  crimiiml  denomination :-— I  protest, 
in  his.  name,  against  all  appeals  to  speculatumo 
concerning  consequenees,  when  the  law  com« 
mands  us  to  look  only  to  intehtions. — ^If  the 
state  be  threatened  with  evils,  let  parliament 
administer  a  Dfoipecfioe  remedy,  but  let  the 
prisoner  hold  his  life  under  the  law.  ^ 
.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  this  sokmtfly  of  the 
Court,  whose  Justice  I  am  persuaded  will  af- 
ford it  to  me ;  I  ask  it  more  emphatically  of 
^ou>  the  jury,  who  are  called  upon  your  oaths 
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to  make  ar  true  deliverance  of  ypifjt  countiy- 
man,  from  this  charge: — but  lastly,  and 
chiefly^  I  implore  it  of  him  in  whose  bands 
are  all  the  issues  of  life ;  whose  humane  and 
i^QercifuI  eye  expands  itself  over  all  the  trans- 
udations of  mankind ;  at  whose  command  na- 
tions rise,  and  fall,  and  are  regenerated ;  with- 
out whom  nota  sparrow  fallem  to  the  ground ; 
— I  implore  it  of  God  himself^  that  He  will 
^  your  minds  with  the  spirit  oC  justice  and 
of  truth;  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  find  vour 
wa^  throueh  the  labyrinth  of  matter  laid  be- 
fore youy  a  labyrinth  in  which  no  man's  life 
was  ever  before  involved,  in  the  annals  of 
British  trial,  nor  indeed  in  the  whole  history 
of  human  justice  or.  injustice. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  in  order,  i«  to 
look  ^t  the  indictment  itself;  of  the  wkoU  of 
iKhicb,  or  ofsomesnfe^rai/^ari,  the  prisoner 
must  be  found  guilty,  or  be  wholly  diacharged 
from  guilt 

The  indictment  charges  that  the  prisoneca 
did'  maliciously  and  traitorously  conspire, 
cpmpass,  and  imagine,  to  bring  and  put  our 
loi4  the  king  to  death ;  and  that  to  fulfil,  per^ 
{bet,  and  bring  to  effect,  their  most  evil  and 
Vi^ked  purpose  (that  is  to  «iy,  ofbrit^in^^and 
putting  the  king  to  death),  *<  they  met,  conr 
spiredy  consulted,  and  agreed  amongst  them^ 
selves,  and  other  false  tiaitors  unluiown,  to 
caMse  and  procure  a  convention  to  be  assemr 
bi«)  within  the  kingdom,  WITH  INTENT--" 
(ta^  rjeading  tlie  'oery  mordi  of  the  indict- 
fflu^  which  I  entreat  vou  ta  follow  in  the 
no^s  you  have  been  taking  with  such  honest 
Ii^rsev^iance)— "  WITH  INTENT,  AND  IN 
OBJ^^ft  that  th^  persons,  so  assembled  at 
mk,  qqnvention,  should  and  mi&ht  tiaitoiv 
oatiy,  apd  in  defiance  of  the  autnority,  and 
jimP^.^  ^Ul  of  Parliament,  subvert  and 
aftsb  and  cause  to  be  subverted  and  altered, 
tte  legiflatmre,  rule,  and  eove;rninent  of  the 
QOMPlry,  and  to  dep«$e  the  king  horn  the 
xoys4  state,  title,  power,  and  government 
ttieieof/'  This  is  the  first  and  great  lead- 
ing overt  act  in  the  indictment;  and  you 
olt«^rve  that  it  is  not  charged  as  being  trea^ 

490  SVBSTAIITIVE^T  Affp  IN  XTSEU;  but  Only 

1^  it  is  QQonnitted  in  pursuance  of  the  trea- 
aOQ  cigunstthe  king's  pebsoit,  anteo^ently 
imputed;— for  the  charge  is  not,  that  the 
prisoners  conspired  to  asseml^  a  oonven- 
tiop  tq  n£PosE  the  kinz,  but  that  thi^. 
conspired  apd  compassed^  his  dsatr;  and 
thajl,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  wicked  and 
d^estfible  purpose^  t.  e.  in  order  to  jfMl  the 
traitmofuint^niionqf  the  mind  againitkaisir^ 
th<^;c(¥asi)ired  to  assemble  a^convention,  with 
a  view  to  depose  him.  The  same  obaenwUon 
%ppUes  alike  ta  all  the  other  counts  or  overt 
«9Kl^u|m».the  record,  which  manifesUy  indeed 
knii  ufon  th«  eiM^isbnient  of  the  first  fi>£ 
their  support: because  th^ charge  thepubt 
)i»Uo9or4iniye»twiitingfl^and  the^provimn 
of  arms,  m  ^.  diai^  ojfiaifies,  but  as  acU 
4one  tA.eKite  ta  the  as8eipbling.0f  the  same 
QOQyenUon^^nfi  ^amXm  it'  when  assem* 
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bled:  but  above  all,  and  wUch  must  never  be 
forgotten,  because  they  also  uniformly  chuge 
these  different  acts  as  committed  in  fiufikaeDt 
gf  the  same  traitorous  purpose,  to  briho  tbi 
KING  ^TO  DEATH.  You  will  therefore  have 
three  distinct  matters  for  consideratk>n,  upon 
this  trial:  First,  What  share  (if  any)  the  pci- 
sonerha^  in  concert  with  others,  inasseoi' 
Uing  atw  convention  or  meeting  of  subjects 
vritbm  this  kingdom : — Secondly,  Whatvere 
the  acts  to  be  oone  by  this  convention,  wbea 
ai^embled : — andThirdly,  What  was  the  view, 
purpose,  and  intention  of  those  who  projects 
ed  its*  existence.  This  tlurd  consideratioD, 
indeed,  comprehends,  or  cather  precedes  sad 
swallows  up  the  other  two ;  because,  befitre  it 
can  be  materisd  to  decide  upon  the  views  of 
the  convention,  as  pointed  to  the  subvenioD 
of  thenile.and  order  of  the  kind's  political 
authority  (even  if  such  viewd  couQi  beaaoib- 
ed  to  it,  and  brought  home  even  personally  to 
the  prisoner),  we  shall  have  to  examine  wh^ 
ihfT  that  crin^inat«conspiracy.4igajjBst  theeita* 
blis^ed. order  office  cq^amunity,  was  batched 
apdt  engendered  by  a  wicked  contempbtioD 
to  destroy  the  nf^^ral  l^e  and  penon  of  the 
king,  aiHl  whether  the  acta  charged  and 
emblished  by:  the  evidene^  were  dooe  ia 
pursuance,  and  in/nffilm^U  efike  tame  trmtw* 
am  pfurpoie* 

Qontl^neBy  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not 
only  correct  but  self  evident.— The  subver- 
sion of  the  King's  political  government,  sad 
all.  cQnspiraciea  to  subvert  it,  are  crimes  of 
sreat  magnitude  and  enormity,  which  ^ 
law  is  open  to  punish;  hut  neUkerqf  thm  en 
the  crimet  Mere,  ^mi,— The  jmsooer  is  xor 
charged  wkn  a  conspiracy  against  the  Ipng'i 
pouTxcia.  eovEaNVBMT,  but  against  hb  vir 
zn&AX  Lin,  He  is  not  accused  of  bsviog 
merely  takep  steps,  to  depoeehim  firom  hissuf* 
thority,  but  vrith  naying  done  so  wOk  theinta^ 
tion  to  bring  him  to  <MA.— It.is  the  act  with 
ihe^gfeeific  intention^  and  not  the  act  alooc^ 
^\m  oonstitulea  the  charge.— The  act  of 
a^ispirii^  to  depose  the  King,  may  indeed  be 
evidence,  according  to  circumstances^  of  ao 
inte^itioa  to  destroy  his  natural  existence^ 
hut  neyeTt  aaa  proposition  of  ImUy  can  consti- 
tute the  intention  itself.— Where  an  set  is 
done  in  pursuance  of  an  intention,  surely  the 
intention  must  first  exist  ^  a  man  cannot  do  a 
thing  in  fulfiUneot  of  an  mtention,  unless  hb 
mind,  first  conceives  that  intentbn.— The 
doing  an  act,  or  the  pursuit  of  a  system  of 
cofuSict. which  leads  in  probahle  consequences 
to  the  death,  of  the  King,  may  lcgill}r(ifao5 
siieh.bfi.hef«re.yoo)  a£ct  the  considentioa 
ofthetraitonnis  purpose  charged  bytbeie» 
cord,andI  am  not  afraid  of  trustmg  you  with 
the  evidence.  —How.  far  any  (^ven  act,  cr 
course  of  actings  independenthr  of  intentioiv 
ma^Iead.  prahably  or^  isentudy  ta  snynB^ 
tural  or  pi)litical  oonsequence^  is  iftai,  ws 
have  nn concern  with;  ttieae  raaybecaiue* 
queslkma  nCiOBsiiiitiy  or  politics^  hot  it  ^ 
wickedness  and  fisUy  to  d^dara  thatcetfO' 
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quences  imconnected  even  with  intention  or 
ooD8ciousn6S8>  »ba]l  be  synonymous  in  law 
with  the  traitorous  mind ;  although  the  trai- 
torous mind  alone  is  arraigned,  as  constitute 
ing  the  crime^ 

Gentlemen,  the  first  question  consequently 
for  consideration,  and  to  which  I  must  there- 
fore eamestljr  implore  the  attention  of  the 
Court,  is  tms:  —  What  rs  the  law  upon 
THIS  MOMEiTTOus  SUBJECT?  — And  rccollcct^ 
ing  that  I  am  invested  with  no  authority,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  offer  you  auv  thing  of 
mjr  own ; — nothing  «hall  proceed  from  my- 
self upon  this*  part  of  the  inquiry,  but  that 
which  is  merely  introductory,  and  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  the  authorities  on 
which  I  mean  to  rely  for  the  establishment 
of  doctrines,  not  less  essential  to  the  general 
liberties  of  England,  than  to  the  particular 
consideration  wluch  constitutes  our  present 
duty. 

First  then,  I  maintain  that  that  branch  of 
the  statute  !l5th  of  Edward  Srd,  which 
declares  it  to  be  high  treason  ''  when  a  man 
4otk  compam  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  King, 
of  hit  laify  the  Queen,  or  of  his  eldest  ton  and 
heir^  was  intended  to  guard  by  a  higher  sanc- 
tion than  felony,  the  katural  lives  of  the 
King,  Queen,  and  Prince ;  and  that  no  act, 
therefore  (cither  inchoate  or  consummate), 
ofre$itiance  to,  or  rebellion  againtt,  the  King's 
regal  capacity^  amounts  to  high  treason  of 
eompatsing  his  deaths  unless  where  they  can 
be  charged  upon  the  indictment,  and  proved 
to  the  satisf^tion  of  the  Jury  at  the  trial,  as 
overt  acts,  committed  by  the  prisoner,  inful- 
filment  of  a  traitorous  intention  to  destroy  the 

King's  NATURAL   LIFE. 

Secondly,  that  the  compassing  the  Kin^s 
death,  or,*  in  other  words,  the  traitorous  m- 
teation  to  destroy  his  natural  existence,  is  the 
treason,  and  not  the  overt  acts,  which  are 
<>oly  laid  as  manifestations  of  the  traitorous 
intention,  or,  in  ether  words,  as  evidence 
competent  to  be  left  to  a  Jury  to  prove  it ; 
and  that  no  conspiracjr  to  lev}r  war  against 
the  King,  nor  any  cof><<piracy  against  his  regal 
tharacter  or  capacity,  is  a  f^oSd  overt  act  of 
compassing  his  death,  unless  some  force  be 
exerted,  or  in  contemplation  against  the 
King's  person  :  and  that  such  force  so  exerted 
or  in  coateraplation,  is  not  substantively  the 
treason  of  compassing  but  onlv  competent  in 
point  of  law  to  estabhsh  it,  if  the  Jury,  by  the 
verdict  of  Guilty,  draw  that  conclusion  of  fact 
from  the  evidence  of  the  overt  act. 

Thirdly,  that  the  charge  in  the  Indictment, 
of  compassing  the  King's  death,  is  not  laid  as 
ktal  inducement  or  introduction,  to  follow  as 
^  legal  inference  from  the  establishment  of 
the  overt  act,  but  is  laid  as  an  averment  of  a 
'act;  and,  as  such,  the  very  gist  of  the  In- 
diament,  to  be  affirmed  or  negatived  by  the 
verdict  of  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty.  It  will  not 
(lam  persuaded)  be  suspected  by  the  Attor- 
nes^General,  or  by  the  Court,  that  I  am  about 
t»  support  these  doctrines  by  opposing  my 
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owhiudgmefkt  to  the  authoritative  writings 
of  the  venerable  and  excellent  lord  Hale, 
whose  memory  win  live  in  this  country,  and 
throughout  the  enlightened  world,  as  long  as 
the  administration  of  pure  justice  shall  exist : 
neither  do  I  wish  to  oppose  any  thing  which 
b  to  be  found  in  the  other  learned  authori- 
ties principally  relied  upon  by  the  Crown,  be- 
cause all  my  positions  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  right  mterprctation  of  them ;  and  be- 
cause, even  were  it  otherwise,  I  could  not  ex- 
pect successfully  to  oppose  them  by  any  rea- 
sonings of  my  own,  which  can  have  no 
weight,  but  as  they  shall  be  found  at  once 
consistent  with  acknowledjged  authorities,  and 
with  the  established  principles  of  the  English 
law. — I  can  do  this  with  the  greater  security, 
because  my  respectable  and  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney  General,  has  not  cited  cases 
which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  this  country 
in  former  times,  nor  ask^  vou  to  sanction  by 
your  judgment  those  bloody  murders,  which 
are  recoraed  b}r  them  as  acts  of  English  jus- 
tice; but,  as  might  be  expected  of  an  honoor* 
able  man,  his  expositions  of  the  law  (though 
I  think  them  frequently  erroneous)  are  drawti 
from  the  same  sources,  to  which  I  look  up  for 
doctrines  so  very  different.— I  find,  inaeed, 
throughout  the  whole  ratige  of  authorities  (i 
mean  those  which  the  attorney-general  has  pro* 
perly  considered  as  deserving  that  name  and 
character)  very  little  contradiction ;  for,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  much  more  entangle- 
ment has  arisen  from  now  and  then  a  trip- 
ping in  the  expression,  than  from  any  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  amongst  eminent  and 
virtuous  judges,  who  have  either  examined, 
or  sat  in  judgment  upon  this  momentous  sub- 
ject. 

Gentlemen^  before  I  purshe  the  course 
I  have  prescnbed  to  myself,  I  desire  most 
distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  in  my  own 
opinion  the  most  successful  argument,  that  a 
conspiracy  to  depose  the  king  does  not  ne« 
cessarily  establish  the  treason  charged  upon 
this  record,  is  totally  beside  aky  possible 

*UDOMEKT  THAT  YOU  CAN  HAVE  TO  FORK 
UPON     THE    EVIDENCE     BEFORE     YOU  ;      siUCC 

throughout  the  whole  volumes  that  have  been 
read,  I  can  trace  nothing  that  even  points  to 
the  imagination  of  such  a  conspiracy ;  and 
consequently  the  doctrines  of  Coke,  Hale, 
and  Foster,  on  the  subject  of  high  treason, 
might  equally  be  detailed  in  any  other  trial 
that  has  ever  been  proceeded  upon  in  this 
place.  But,  Gcntiemen,  I  stand  m  a  fearful 
and  delicate  situation. — As  a  supposed  attack 
upon  the  king's  civil  authority  has  been 
transmuted,  by  construction*,  into  a  murderous 
conspiracy  against  his  natural  person  ;  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  the  same  arguments,  a 
conspiracy  to  overturn  that  civil  authority, 
by  direct  force,  has  again  been  assimilated; 
hy  farther  construction,  to  a  design  to  under- 
mme  monarchy  by  changes  wrought  through 
public  opinion,  enlarging  gradually  into  \xm* 
versal  will ;  so  that  I  can  admit  no  false  pro- 
,     3  L 
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jx>8itioo,  however  wide  I  may  think  it  of  ra- 
tional application. — For  as  there  is  a  con- 
structive COMPASSING,  so  also  there  is  a 
CONSTRUCTIVE  DEPOSING ;  and  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, possibly  know  what  either  of  them  is 
separatelv,  nor  how  the  one  may  be  argued  to 
involve  the  other. — ^There  are,  besides,  many 

f)risoners,  whose  cases  are  behind,  and  whose 
ives  may  be  involved  in  your  present  delibe- 
ration ;  their  names  have  been  already  stig- 
matized»  and  their  conduct  arraigned  in  the 
evidence  you  have  heard,  oi  apart  of  the  con- 

3nracy. — It  is  these  considerations  which 
rive  me  into  so  large  a  field  of  argument, 
because,  by  sufficiently  ascertaining  Uie  law 
in  the  outset,  they  who  are  yet  looking  up  to 
it  for  protection,  may  not  be  brought  into 
peril. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  proceed  to  establish, 
that  a  comps^sing  of  tne  death  of  the  kine, 
within  the  twenty -fifth  of  Edward  the  third, 
which  ii  the  charge  against  the  prisonery  con- 
sists in  a  traitorous  intention  against  bis 
VATURAL  life;  and  that  nothing  short  of 
your  firm  belief  of  that  detestable  intention, 
mm  overt  acts  which  you  find  him  to  have 
committed,  can  justify  his  conviction.  That 
I  may^eep  my  word  with  you  in  building  my 
argument  upon  nothing  of  my  own,  I  nope 
my  friend  Mr.  Gibbs  will  have  the  goodness 
to  call  me  back,  if  he  finds  me  wandering 
from  my  engagement;  thai  I  mav  proceed 
step  by  step  upon  the  most  venerable  and  ac- 
knowledged authorities  of  the  law. 

In  this  process  I  shall  begin  with  lord 
Hale,  who  opens  this  important  subject  by 
stating  the  reason  of  passing  the  statute  of  the 
twenty-fiflh  of  Edward  the  third,  on  which 
the  indictment  is  founded. — Lord  Hale  says, 
in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  page  83, 
that ''  at  common  law  there  nnu  a  great  latitude 
med  in  raiting  offences  to  the  crime  and  punish' 
menl  of  treason^  by  way  of  interpretation  and 
arbitrary  construction,  which  brought  in 
great  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Thus  ac- 
croaching, i.  e.  encroaching  on  royal  power 
ZMS  an  usual  charge  of  treason  anciently,  though 
a  very  uncertain  charge  ;  so  that  no  man  could- 
tell  what  it  was,  or  what  defence  to  make  to  it  J* 
Lord  Hale  then  goes  on  to  state  various  in- 
stances of  vexation  and  cruelty,  and  condudes 
with  this  striking  observation :  ^  by  these  and 
the  like  instances  that  might  be  given,  it  appears 
how  arbitrary  and  uncertain  the  law  of 
treason  was  before  the  statute  qf%bthof  Edward 
the  Ilird,  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  almost 
every  offence  that  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  a  breach 
of  the  faith  and  allegiance. due  to  the  king,  was 
by  construction,  consequence,  and  inter- 
pretation, raised  into  the  offence  of  high 
treason.*'  This  is  the  lamentation  of  the  great 
Hale  upon  the  state  of  this  country  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  statute,  which,  he  says, 
was  passed  as  a  remedial  law,  to  put  an  end 
to  them ;  and  lord  Coke,  considering  it  in  the 
>ame  light,  says,  in  his  third  Institute,  page 
Sad|  '^  thepariiamaUwhichpassed  this  statute 
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was  called  (as  it  well  deterred)  parUamtntm 
benedictum  ;  and  the  like  honour  was  gireo 
to  it  by  the  different  statutes  which  from  tiine 
to  time  brought  back  treasons  to  its  standard, 
all  agreeing  in  magnifying  and  extolling  thk 
blessed  Act/^—lfow  this  statute,  which  has 
obtained  the  n  panegyric  of  these  great  men, 
whom  the  Chief  Justice  in  his  Charge  looked 
up  to  for  light  and  for  example,  and  whom 
the  Attorney  General  takes  also  for  his  guide, 
would  very  little  have  deserved  the  high 
eulogium  bestowed  upon  it,  if,  though  avow- 
edly passed  to  destroy  uncertainty  in  ciiffliDal 
justice,  and  to  beat  down  the  vfoitraiy  con- 
structions of  Judges,  lamented  by  Hale,  asdis- 
figuring  and  dishonouring  the  law,  it  had,  m» 
vertheless,  been  so  worded  as  to  g^ive  birth  to 
new  constructions  and  uncertainties,  instead 
of  destroying  the  old  ones. — It  would  but  ill 
have  entitled  itself  to  the  denomination  of  i 
blessed  statute^  if  it  had  not,  in  its  enactli» 
letter,  which  professed  to  remove  doubts,  am 
to  ascertain  the  law,  made  use  of  expression 
the  best  known  and  understood ;  and  it  wiQ 
be  found  accordingly,  that  it  cautiously  did  so. 
It  will  be  found,  tnat,  in  selecting  the  expres- 
sion of  coicPASsiNO  THE  DEATH,  it  employed  1 
term  of  the  most  fixed  and  appropriate  siguili- 
cation  in  the  language  of  English  law,  vhidi 
not  only  no  judge  or  counsel,  but  which  do 
attorney  or  attorney's  clerk,  could  misiUHier* 
stand;  because  in  former  ages,  before  the 
statute,  compassing  the  deatli  of  aky  tfiv 
had  been  a  felony,  and  what  had  amounted  to 
such  compassing,  had  been  settled  in  a  thousaod 
instances.  To. establish  this,  and  to  show 
also,  liy  no  reasoning  of  minc^  that  the  teim 
'*  compassing  the  death^  was  intended  by  tbe 
statute,  when  applied  to  the  King,  asbigji 
treason,  to  have  the  same  sig^cation  as  it 
had  obtained  in  the  law  when  applied  to  the 
subject  as  a  felony,  I  shall  refer  to  Mr.  Jostioe 
Foster,  and  even  to  a  passage  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General  himself,  which  speaks  » 
unequivocall  V  and  unanswerably  for  itself,  ^ 
to  mock  all  ^commentary.—"  He  encifst 
writers,'^  says  Foster,  •*  in  treating  ^felonkss 
homicide,  considered  the  felonious  intektiov 
manifested  by  plain  facts,  in  the  same  lighly  i« 
point  of  guilt,  as  homicide  itself — The  mkte^ 

VOLUNTAS  REPUTATUR   PRO    FACTO ;    and  M 

this  rule  prevailed,  the  nature  if  the  offence  ess 
expressed  by  the  term  compassing  the  w"^- 
This  rule  has  been  long  laid  aside  as  too  rigor^ 
in  the  case  of  common  persons ;  but  in  the  esse  9 
theKijsfo,  Queen,  and  Fkivcir,  the  statute  if 
treasons  has,  with  great  propriety,  retaiked*^ 
in  its  full  extent  and  vigour  ;  and  in  descri^H 
the  offence,  has  likewise  RET AlHU)  tie aucknt 
mode  of  expression,  when  a  man  doth  eomp(i»^ 
imagine  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king,  4^*  ''* 
thereof  be  upon  sufficient  proof,  pnrvabkff^i 
attainted  of  open  deed,  by  people  of  his  cOHditios : 
the  words  of  the  statute  descriptive  of  the  offenUj 
must,  THEREFORE,  be  Strictly  pursued  w  f^ 
indictment  for  this  species  of  treason,^lf  *^^ 
charge  that  the  defendant  did  traitorously  c«^ 
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pdm  And  imagine  the  king's  death ;  and  then  go 
<m  and  charge  the  teverafacts  made  use  cf  by  the 
prisoner  to  effectuate  his  traitorous  purpose; 

fOR  THE  COMPASSING  THE  KiKG'S  DEATH  IS  THE 

TREASON,  and  the  overt  acts  are  charged  as  the 
means  made  use  of  to  effectuate  the  intentions 
and  imaginations  of  the  heart ;  and  therefore, 
m  the  case  cf  the  regicides,  the  indictment 
charged  that  they  did  traitorously  compass  and 
imagine  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  cutting 
off  the  head  was  laid  as  the  overt  act,  and  the 
person  who  was  supposed  to  have  given  the  mortal 
stroke  was  convicted  on  the  same  indictment/* 

This  concluding  instance,  though  at  first 
view  it  may  appear  ridiculous,  is  well  selected 
as  an  illustration;  because,  though  in  that 
case  ihere  could  be  no  possible  doubt  of  the 
intention,  since  the  act  of  a  deliberate  execu- 
tion involves,  in  common  sense,  the  intention 
to  destroy  life,  yet  still  the  anomaly  of  the 
offence,  which  exists  wholly  in  the  intention, 
and  not  in  the  overt  act,  required  the  preser- 
vation of  the  form  of  the  mdictment. — It  is 
surely  impossible  to  read  this  commentary  of 
Foster,  without  seeing  the  true  purpose  of  the 
statute :  the  common  law  bad  anciently  con- 
sidered, even  in  the  case  of  a  fellow-subject, 
the  malignant  intention  to  destroy,  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  act  itself;  but  that  noble  spirit  of 
humanity  which  pervades  the  whole  system  of 
our  jurisprudence,  had,  before  the  time  of 
king  Edward  the  third,  eat  out  and  destroyed 
this  rule,  too  rigorous  in  its  fenera^  applica- 
tion; but,  as  Foster  truly  observes  in  the 
passage  I  have  read— ^  This  rule,  too  rigorous 
in  the  case  of  the  subject,  the  statute  of  trea* 
ions  RETAINED  in  the  case  of  the  king,  and 
detained  also  THE  VERY  EXPRESSION  used  by 
the  law  when  compassing  the  death  of  a  sub- 
ject was  felony.'* 

The  statute,  therefore,  being  expressly  made 
to  remove  doubts^  and  accurately  to  define 
treason,  adopted  the  ancient  expression  of  the 
common  law,  aa  appticable  to  felonious  homi- 
cide, meaning  that  the  life  of  the  sovereign 
should  remain  an  exception,  and  that  volun- 
tas PRO  facto,  the  wicked  intention  for  the 
deed  itself  (as  it  regarded  his  sacred  life), 
should  contbue  for  the  rule :  and,  therefore, 
nys  Foster,  the  statute  meaning  to  retain 
the  law  which  was  before  genera^  retained 
slso  the  expression.  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, incontrovertible,  not  onlv  by  the  words 
of  the  statute  itself,  but  upon  the  authority  of 
Foster,  which  I  shall  follow  up  by  that  of 
lord  Coke  and  Hale,  contradicted  by  no  syl- 
lable in  their  works,  as  I  shall  demonstrate, 
that  the  statute,  as  it  regarded  the  security  of 
the  long's  life,  did  not  mean  to  enact  a  new 
security  never  Imown  to  the  common  law  in 
other  cases,  but  meant  to  sufier  a  common 
l&w  rule  which  formerly  existed  universally, 
which  was  precisely  known,  but  which  was 
too  severe  in  common  cases,  to  remain  as  an 
ttception  in  fiivour  of  the  kinjf  s  security  w — I 
do  therefore  positively  maintain,  not  as  an 

ADVOCATB  MEUIT,   but  IN  MY  OWN  FBBSONy 


that,  within  the  letter  and  meaning^  of  the 
statute,  nothing  can  be  a  compassing  the 
death  of  the  kiug  that  would  not,  in  ancient 
times,  have  been  a  felony  in  the  case  of  a 
subiect;  for  otherwise  Foster  and  Coke,  as 
will  be  seen,  are  very  incorrect  when  they  say 
the  statute  retained  the  old  law,  and  the 
appropriate  word  to  express  it;  for  if  it  went 
BisiYOND  it,  it  would,  ou  the  contrary,  have 
been  a  new  rule  unknown  to  the  common 
law,  enacted,  for  the  first  time,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  king's  life.  Unquestionably  the 
legislature  might  have  made  such  a  rule ;  but 
we  are  not  inquiring  what  it  might  have  en- 
acted, but  what  it  has  enacted.  But  I  ought 
to  ask  pardon  for  having  relapsed  into  any 
argument  of  my  own  upon  this  subject,  when 
the  authorities  are  more  express  to  the  pur- 
pose than  any  language  I  can  use;  for  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  him  self  expressly  says,'Discourse 
1st,  of  High  Treason,  p.  207,  **  all  the  words 
descriptive  of  the  offence,  viz.  'if  a  man  doth 
'  compass  or  imagine,  and  thereof  be  attainted  of 
'  open  deed,*  are  plainly  borrowed  from  the 
common  law,  and  therefore  must  bear  the  samc 
construction  they  did  at  common  /«»."— Is  this 
distinct  ? — 1  will  read  it  to  you  again :  *'  all 
the  words  descriptive  of  the  offence,  viz.  '  if  a 
'man  doth  compass  or  imagine,  and  thereof  be 
'  attainted  of  open  deed,*  are  plainly  borrowed 
from  the  common  law,  and  therefore  must  bear 
the  SAME  construction  they  did  at  common  law/* 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Justice  Foster  is  by  no 
means  singi^r  in  this  doctrine. — Lord  Coke, 
the  oracle  of  the  law,  and  the  best  oracle  one 
can  consult,  when  standing  for  a  prisoner 
charged  with  treason,  as  he  was  the  highest 
prerogative  lawyer  that  ever  existed,  mdntains 
the  same  doctnne — even  He,  even  Coke,  the 
infamous  prosecutor  of  Raleigh,*  whose  cha^ 
racter  with  posterity , as  an  attorney  general,  my 
worthy  and  honourable  firiend  would  disdaui  to 
hold,  to  be  author  of  all  his  valuable  works ; 
yet  even  this  very  lord  Coke  himself,  holds 
preciselv  the  same  language  with  Foster.--- 
For,  in  bis  commentary  on  this  statute,  in  his 
thind  Institute,  p.  5,  when  he  comes  to  the 
word, «  DOTH  COMPASS,"  he  says,  **  Let  us  sec 
first  what  the  compassing  the  death  of  a  sue- 
JECT  was  before  the  making  of  this  statute, ' 
when  voluntas  reputabatur  pro  facto." — ^Now 
what  is  the  plain  English  or  this?— The  con^ 
mentator  says,  I  am  going  to  instruct  you,  the 
student,  who  are  to  learn  from  me  the  law  of 
England,  what  is  a  compassing  of  the  death 
of  Uie  Kino  ;  but  that  1  cannot  do,  but  by  first 
carrying  you  to  look  into  what  was  the  com- 
passing of  the  death  of  a  subject  at  the  an- 
cient common  law ;  because  the  statute  hav* 
ing  made  a  compasiine,  as  applied  to  the 
Kino,  the  crime  of  n\gh  treason,  which,  at 
common  law,  was  felony  in  the  case  of  a  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  to  define  the  one,  with- 
out looking  back  to  the  records  which  illus- 

•  See  sir  Walter  Raleigh's  case  in  this  Col« 
lection.  Vol.  S,  p.  1. 
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trate  ihe  other. — ^This  is  so  directly  the  train 
of  lord  Coke's  reasoning,  that  in  his  own  sin- 
gularly precise  style  of  commentating,  he  im- 
mediately lays  before  his  reader  a  variety  of 
instances  from  the  ancient  records  and  year- 
books, of  compassing  the  subject's  death; 
and  what  are  they  ? — Not  acts  wholly  colla- 
teral to  attacks  upon  life,  dogmatically  laid  i 
down  by  the  law  irom  speculations  upon  pro- 
bable or  possible  consequences ;  but  assaults 
WITH  iNTEMT  TO  MURDER; — couspiracies  to 
waylay  the  person  with  the  same  intention  ; 
and  other  murderous  machinations. — ^These 
were  the  only  compassings  before  the  statute, 
against  the  subject's  life ;  and  the  extension 
ot  the  expression  was  never  heard  of  in  the 
law  till  introduced  by  the  crafl  of  political 
judges,  when  it  became  applicable  to  crimes 
agamst  the  State. — Here  again  I  desire  to 
appeal  to  the  highest  authorities  for  this 
source  of  constructive  treasons;  for  although 
the  statute  of  Edward  3rd  had  expressly  di- 
rected that  nothing  should  be  declared  to  be 
treason  but  cases  within  its  enacting  letter, 
yet  lord  Hale  says,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
page  83,  tliat  "  thing&  were  to  carried  ky  par- 
ties and  factions,  in  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Richard  ^nd,  thai  this  statute  was  hut  little 
observed,  but  as  this  or  that  parti/  got  the  better. 
— So  the  crime  of  high  treason  was  in  a  manner 
arbitrarily/  imposed  and  adjudged,  to  tlie  disad-' 
vantage  of  the  party  that  was  to  be  judged ; 
tohich,  by  various  vicissitudes  and  revolutions, 
mischie/'ed  all  parties  first  and  last,  and  left  a 
great  unsettleancss  and unquietness in  thetninds 
qf  the  people,  and  was  one  of  the  occasions  i^f  the 
unhappiness  of  that  King. 

'*  All  this  mischief  was  produced  by  the  sta^ 
:::Je  of  the  2\st  of  Kichard  ^ndy  which  enacted, 
'1 ..  '  eoery  man  that  compasseth  or  pursueth  the 
u^^.  \  if  the  Kingf  or  to  depose  him,  or  to 
Kender  up  his  homage  liege,  or  he  that 
raiscth  people,  and  rideth  against  the  King,  to 
wake  war  witlUn  his  realm,  and  of  that  be  duly 
attainted  and  adjudged,  shall  be  adjudged  a 
traitor,  of  high  treason  against  the  crown, 

*'  This,'*  says  lord  Hale,  «  tarn  a  great  snare 
to  the  subject,  insomuch  that  the  statute  \st  of 
Henry  Uh,  which  repealed  it,  recited  tlutt  no 
man  knew  how  he  ought  to  behave  himself,  to  do, 
tpeak,  or  say,  for  doubt  if  such  pains  if' trea- 
son :  and  therefore,  whoUy  to  remove  the  preju- 
dice, which  might  come  to  the  king's  subjects,  the 
statute  Xst  of  Henry  4th  chap,   lO,  was  made 

WHICH  brought    back    TREASON   TO  THE  STAN- 
DARD OF  THE  25th  of  Edward  Srd.'' 

Now  if  we  look  to  this  statute  of  Richard 
2nd,  which  produced  such  mischiefs — what 
are  they  ?--.As  far  as  it  re-enacted  the  treason 
of  compassing  the  King's  death,  and  levyinz 
war,  it  only  re-enacted  the  statute  of  Edward 
drd,  but  it  went  beyond  it  by  the  loose  coi^ 
fiiruction  of  compassing  to  de})ose  the  King, 
and  raising  the  people,  and  riding  to  make 
war,  or  a  compassing  to  depose  him,  terms 
NEW  TO  THE  COMMON  I.AW.  The  acttuU  levying 
pf/orce,  to  imprison  or  depose  the  King,  f»as  af» 


ready  and  properly  high  treason,  within  the 
second  branch  of  the  statute;  but  this  statute 
ofEichard  2nd  enlarged  only  the  crime  of 
compassing,  making  it  extend  to  a  compassing 
to  imprison  or  depose,  which  are  the  great 
objects  of  an  actual  levying  of  war,  and  mak-. 
ing  a  compassing  to  levy  war,  on  a  footing 
with  the  actual  levying  it.^It  seems,  ibcr»- 
fore  most  astonishing,  that  any  judge  could 
be  supposed  to  have  decided,  as  an  abttraet 
rule  of  law,  that  a  compassing  to  impriscm  or 
depose  the  king  was  high  treason,  substas- 

TIVELY,    WITHOUT    PREVIOUS    COMPASSINO    OF 

HIS  DEATH :  since  it  was  made  so  by  this  sta^ 
tute,  2 1st  of  Richard  Snd,  and  reprobated,  atig-' 
matized,  and  repealed  by  the  sUtute  1st  of 
Henry  4th,  chap.  10.  "  And  so  iUtie  effect,^ 
says  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  "  hofoe  aver-wH 
lent  laws  to  prevent  any  crime,  that  within  tmo 
years  after  this  new  law  of  treason  respecting 
imprisonment  and  deposing,  this  very  prince  we$ 
both  deposed  and  murdered.** 

Gentlemen,  this  distinction,  made  by  the 
humane  statute  of  Edward  Srd,  between  trea- 
son against  the  king's  natural  life,  and  rebeU 
hon  against  his  civil  authority,  and  which  the 
act  of  Richard  2nd,  for  a  season,  broke  down, 
is  founded  in  wise  and  sound  policy. — A  sue* 
cessful  attack  may  be  made  upon  the  king's 
person  by  the  malignity  of  an  individual,  wiuH 
out  the  combination  of  extended  conspiracy, 
or  the  exertions  of  rebellious  force;  tne  law 
therefore  justly  stands  upon  the  watch  to 
crush  the  first  overt  manifestation  of  so  evil 
and  detestable  a  purpose.-^oosidering  the 
life  of  the  chief  magistrate  as  infinitely  im- 
portant to  the  public  security,  it  does  not  wait 
for  the  possible  consummation  of  a  crime, 
which  requires  neither  time,  combination,  nor 
force  to  accomplish,  but  considers  the  traitor^ 
ous  purpose  as  a  consummated  treason  c  but 
the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  our  forefaiheis 
extended  the  severity  of  the  rule,  voluntas  aro 
facto,  no  farther  than  they  were  thus  impeiied 
and  justified  by  the  necessity;  and  thereibre 
an  intention  to  levy  war  and  rebellion,  not 
consummated^  however  manifested  by  the  most 
overt  acts  of  conspiracy,  was  not  declared  to 
be  treason,  and  upon  the  plainest  principle  in 
the  world ;  the  king's  aegal  capacity,  guarded 
by  all  the  fprce  and  authority  of  the  state, 
could  not  like  his  natural  existence,  be 
overthrown  or  endangered  in  a  moment,  by 
the  first  machinations  of  the  traitorous  mind 
of  an  individual,  or  even  by  the  unarmed  con- 
spiracy of  numbers  ;  and  therefore  this  bit* 
mane  and  exalted  institution,  measuring  the 
sanctions  of  criminal  justice  by  the  standard 
of  civil  necessity,  thought  it  sufficient  to 
scourge  and  dissipate  unarmed  conspiratois 
by  a  less  vindictive  proceeding. 

These  new  treasons  were,  however,  at 
length  all  happily  swept  away  on  the  acces« 
sionofking  Henry  4th,  which  brovefat  the 
law  back  to  the  standard  of  Edward  5ro ;  and, 
indeed,  in  reviewing^  Ihe  history  of  thb  biMj 
favoured  i&kndy  it  is  OMst  beauti^,  andi  ^ 
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the  same  time,  bighl^r  encouragiDg  to  observe, 
by  what  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  cir- 
euiDStanceSy  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
benevolent  Providence,  the  liberties  of  our 
country  have  been  established. — Amidst  the 
convulsions,  arising  from  the  maddest  ambi- 
tiun  and  injustice,  and  whilst  the  state  was 
alternately  departing  from  its  poise,  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  the  great  rights  of 
mankind  were  still  insensibly  taking  root  and 
iiourisbine; — though  sometimes  monarch v 
threatened  to  lajr  them  prostrate,  thougn 
aristocracy  occasionally  undermined  them, 
and  democracy,  in  her  turn,  rashly  trampled 
on  them,  yet  they  have  ever  come  safely 
round  at  last. — This  awful  and  sublime  con* 
templation  should  teach  us  to  bear  witii  one 
another  when  our  opinions  do  not  quite  coin* 
cide ;  extracting  final  harmony  from  the  ine- 
vitable differences  which  ever  did,  and  ever 
must  exist  amonest  men. 

Gentlemen,  Uie  act  of  Henry  4th  was 
scarcely  made  when  it  shared  the  same  fate 
with  the  venerable  law  which  it  restored. — 
Nobody  regarded  it.— It  was  borne  down  by 
factions,  asKi,  in  those  days,  there  were  no 
judges,  as  there  are  now,  to  hold  firm  the  ba* 
lance  of  justice  amidst  the  storms  of  state; — 
men  could  not  then,  as  the  prisoner  can  to- 
day, look  up  for  protection  to  masistrates  in- 
dependent of  the  crown,  and  awfully  account- 
able in  character  to  an  enlightened  worid.-— 
As  fast  as  arbitrary  constructions  were  abo- 
lished by  one  statute,  unprincipled  judges  be- 
gan to  build  them  up  again,  till  they  were 
beat  down  by  another:  to  recount  their 
strange  treasons  would  be  tiresome  and  dis- 
gusting ;  but  their  system  of  construction,  in 
the  teeth  of  positive  law,  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  two  lines  from  Pope . 

**  Destroy  his  fib  and  sophistry,  in  vain, 
"  The  creature's  at  his  airty  work  again/' 

This  system,  both  judicial  and  parliamen- 
tary, became  indeed  00  intolerable,  in  the 
interval  between  the  reign  of  Henry  4th, 
and  that  of  Philip  and  Mary,  that  it  produced, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  latter  reign,  the  roost 
remarkable  statute  that  ever  passed  in  Eng- 
land, Repealing  not  only' all  former  statutes 
upon  the- subject,  except  that  of  Edward  Srd, 
but  also  stigmatizing,  upon*  the  records 
of  Parliament^  the  arbitrary  constructions  of 
Judges,  and  limiting  them,  in  all  times,  to 
every  LETTER  of  the  statute.  I  will  read  to 
you  lord  Coke's  commentary  upon  the  sub- 
ject In  his  third  Institute,  page  38,  he 
»y8,.-*'  Before  the  act  of  the  %5th  of  Ed»ard 
^fd,  so  mani/  treasom  had  been  wade  and 
declared^  and  m  iuck  mrt  penned,  a$  noi  only 
the  ignorant  and  unlearned  people,  hut  also 
t^armd  and  expert  we»,  were  trapped  and 
»nared.  Thui  the  great  initchief  before  Edward 
^^d,  (^  the  uncertainty  of  what  wa$  trea- 
^  and  what  not,  became  w  frequent  and 
dangerous,  at  that  the  tafeit  and  surest  remedy 
^»  by  this  4xceUeiU  actttf  Mary  la  abrogate 


and  repeal  all,  but  only  such  as  are  specified 
and  exprened  in  this  statute  of  Edward 
tird.  By  which  law  the  safety  of  both  the 
King  and  of  the  subject,  and  the  pfiservation 
of  the  common  weal,  were  wisely  and  sufficiently 
provided  for,  and  iri  such  certainty,  that  nihil 
relictum  est  arbitrio  judicis."  The  whole  evil, 
indeed,  to  be  remedied  and  avoided  by  the  act 
of  Queen  Mary  was,  the  arbitriuh  jvdicis, 
or  judicial  constructk>n  beyond  the  letter  e£ 
the  8tatute.«-^The  statute  itself  was  perfect, 
and  was  restored  in  its  full  vigour ;  and  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  when  an  act  was  ex- 
pressly made,  because  judges  had  built  trec^ 
sons  by  constructions  beyond  the  law,  they 
were  to  be  lefb,  consistently  with  their  dutv, 
to.  go  on  building  again,  is  to  impute  a  folly 
to  the  le^slature,  which  never  yet  was  im- 
puted to  Uie  framers  of  this  admirable  statute. 
But  this  absurd  idea  is  expressly  excluded, 
not  merely  by  the  statute,  according  to  its' 
plain  interpretation,  but  according  to  the 
direct  authority  of  lord  Coke  himself,  in  his 
commentary  upon  it.  For  he  goes  on  to  say, 
**'  Two  things  are  to  be  observed;  first,  that  the 
zoord  EXPRESSED,  in  the  statute  of  Mary,  ex* 
eludes  all  implications  or  inferences  what- 
soever; secondly,  that  no  former  attainder, 
judgment,  precedent,  resolution,  or  opinion  of 
judges,  or  justices,  of  high  treason,  other  than 
such  as  are  specified  and  expressed  in  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  Zrd,  are  to  be  folCowed  or 
drawn  into  example-^For  the  words  be  plain 
and  direct ;  that  from  henceforth  no  act,  deed, 
or  offence  shall  be  taken,  had^  deemed  or  ad" 
judged  to  be  high  treason,  but  only  such  as  are 
declared  and  expressed  in  the  said  act  of  the 
9dM  of  Edward  9rd,  any  act  of  parliament  or 
statute  after  ^5ih  of  Edward  Srd,  or  any  other 
declaration  or  matter,  to  the  contrary  notwitl^ 
standing,*' 

Gentlemen,  if  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
Mary,  when  coupled  with  lord  Coke's  com- 
mentary, required  farther  illustration,  it  would 
amply  receive  it  from  the  preamble,  which 
ought  to  be  engraved  on  the  heart  of  every 
man  who  loves  the  king,  or  who  is  called  to 
any  share  in  his  councils;  for,  as  lonl  Coke 
observes,  in  the  same  commentary :  it  truly 
recites,  that  **  the  state  of  a  king  standeth  and 
consisteih  more  assured  by  the  love  andjavour  of 
the  subjects  towards  their  Sovereign,  than  in  the 
dread  and  fears  of  laws,  made  with  rigorous 
and  extreme  punishment ;  and  that  laws,  justly 
made  for  the  preservation  of  the  common  weal, 
without  extreme  punishment  or  penalty,  are 
more  often  and  jot  the  most  part  better  kept 
and  obeyed,  than  laws  and  statutes  made  witk 
extreme  punishment  ** 

But,  Gentlemen,  the  most  important  part 
of  lord  Cokei's  commentary  on  this  statute  is* 
yet  behind,  which  I  shall  presently  read  to 
you,  and  to  which  I  implore  your  most' 
earnest  attention ;  because  I  will  show  you 
by  it,  that  the  unfortunate  man,  whose  inno- 
cence I  am  defending,  is  arraigned  before  you 
of  high  treason^   upon  evioenee  not  only 
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wholly  repugnant  to  this  particular  statute, 
but  such  as  never  yet  was  heard  of  in  Eneland 
upon  any  capital  trial:-— EvroENCE  which, 
even  with  all  the  attention  you  have  given  to 
it,  I  defy  any  one  of  you,  at  this  moment,  to 
say  of  what  it  consists;— evidence,  wnich 
(smce  .it  must  be  called  by  that  name)  I 
tremble  for  my  boldness  in  presuming  to  stand 
up  for  the  life  of  a  man,  when  I  am  conscious 
that  I  am  incapable  of  understanding  from  it, 
even  what  acts  are  imputed  to  him;— evi- 
DBKCE,  which  has  consumed  four  days  in  the 
reading;— not  in  reading  the  acts  of  the  pri- 
soner, but  the  unconnected  writings  of  men, 
unknown  to  one  another,  upon  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent subjects;— EVIDENCE,  the  very  listen- 
ing to  which  has  deprived  me  of  the  sleep 
which  nature  requires ; — ^which  has  filled  my 
mind  with  unremitting  distress  and  agitation, 
sind  which,  from  its  discordant  unconnected 
nature,  has  suffered  me  to  reap  no  advantage 
from  the  indulgence,  which  I  began  with 
thanking  you  for ;  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
has  almost  set  mv  brain  on  fire,  with  the  vain 
endeavour  of  collectine  my  thoughts  upon  a 
subject  never  designed  for  any  rational  course 
of  thinking. 

Let  us,  therefore,  see  how  the  unexampled 
condition  I  am  placed  in  fells  in  with  lord 
Coke  upon  this  subject,  whose  authority  is 
appealed  to  by  the  Crown  itself;    and  let  us 

to  home  and  bum  our  books  if  they  are  to 
lazon  forth  the  law  by  eulogium,  and  accu- 
rately to  define  its  protection,  which  yet  the 
tuhject  is  to  be  totally  cut  off  from,  when, 
even  under  the  sanction  of  these  very  au- 
thors, he  stands  upon  his  trial  for  his  exist- 
ence. I/>rd  Coke  says,  in  the  same  commen- 
tary, page  12.  that  the  statute  had  not  only 
accurately  debned  the  charge,  but  the  nature 
of  the  PBooF  on  which  alone  a  man  shall  be 
attainted  of  any  of  the  branches  of  high  trea- 
son.—" It  is  to  be  observed,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  word  in  the  act  of  Edward  drd  is  prove- 
ABLEVENT:  t.  e.  UpoH  direct  and  manifea 
proof,  noi  upon  conjectural  presumptions,  or  tn- 
ferences^  or  strains  cf  wit,  hut  upon  good  and 
sufficient  proof.  And  herein  the  adverb  peovb- 
ABLY  kath  a  great  force,  and  signiketh  a  DI" 
RECTFLAIN  proof  which  iord  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  rarliament  did  use,  for  that 
the  offence  of  treason  was  so  heinous,  and  was 
so  heomly  and  severely  punished,  as  none  other 
the  hke,  and  therefore  the  offender  must  he 
PROVEABLY attainted,  wluch words  areas 
forcible  as  upon  direct  and  manifest  proof 
Note,  the  word  is  not  probably,  for  then  com^ 
mtne  argumentum  might  have  served,  but  the 
word  is  PROVEABLY  he  attainted/' 

Nothing  can  be  so  curiously  and  tautolo- 
gously  laboured  as  this  commentary,  of  even 
that  ^reat  prero^tive  lawyer  lond  Coke,  upon 
this  smele  word  in  the  statute ;  and  it  mani- 
festly shows,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  the 
spirit  and  principle  of  the  law  of  England,  to 
loosen  the  construction  of  this  statute,  and  to 
fidopt  rules  of  coDiitruction  aod  proof^  unusual 
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in  trials  for  other  crimes,  on  the  contrsiy,  the 
legislature  did  not  even  leave  it  to  the  judges 
to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of  legal  proofto 
trials  under  it,  but  admonished  them  to  do 
justice  in  that  respect  in  the  very  body  of  the 
statute. 

Lord  Hale  treads  in  the  same  path  withloid 
Coke,  and  concludes  this  part  of  the  subject 
by  the  following  most  remarkable  pasBsge*- 
vol.  i.  chap.  xi.  86. 

**  Now  although  the  crime  cf  high  treonxif 
the  greatest  crime  against  faith,  duty,  ad 
human  society,  and  brings  with  it  the  gretM 
and  most  fatal  dangers  to  the  gownmstj 
peace,  and  happiness  (f  a  kingdom,  or  stale; 
and,  thertfore,  is  deservedly  branded  tsUk  tie 
highest  ignominy,  and  subfected  to  the  greotd 
penalties  that  the  lawn  can  in/lict,  it  i^pemf 
first,  how  necessary  it  was  that  there  shorn  k 
some  KNOWN,  fixed,  settled  boundary  for  tiM 
great  crime  of  treason,  and  of  what  grest  w- 
portance  the  statute  of  25<A  ff^  Edward  M  M, 
ts  order  to  that  end.  Second,  How  dangerm 
it  is  to  depart  from  the  letter  qf  that  ststidt, 
and  to  multiply  and  enhance  crimes  into  iream 
by  ambiguous  and  general  words,  such  as  ac- 
croaching  royal  power,  subverting  fundemesiol 
laws,  and  the  /iA:e.^— And  third,  how  dangffw 
it  is  by  construction,  and  ANALOGY,  ^ 
make  treasons  where  the  letter  ofthekwlm 
not  done  tf.— Por  such  a  method  admits  cftio 
limits,  or  bounds,  but  runs  as  far  and  ss  wide 
as  the  wit  and  invention  of  accusers,  and  the 
detestation  of  persons  accused,  will  carry  am.* 

Surely  the  admonition  of  thissupeiemineot 
lawyer  ought  to  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of 
eveiy  jud^,  and  of  every  juryman,  who  is 
called  to  aBminister  justice  under  this  statute; 
above  all,  in  the  times  and  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  assemble  us  in  this  place. 
— Honourable  men,  feeling,  as  tbev  oogh^ 
for  the  safety  of  government,  and  the  traor 
quillity  of  the  countiy,  and  naturally  indig- 
nant agadnst  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
brought  them  into  peril,  ought  irom  that  voy 
cause  to  proceed  with  more  abundant  cautio% 
lest  they  should  be  surprised  by  their  resenW 
ments  or  their  fears ;  they  ought  to  advaDc& 
in  the  judgments  they  torm,  by  slow  and 
trembling  steps;— they  ou^ht  even  to  hSL 
back  and  look  at  every  thmg  aeun,  lest  a 
fiilse  light  should  deceive  them,  aomittiiig  vo 
fact  but  upon  the  foundation  of  clear  aod  ipn- 
cise  evidence,  and  deciding  upon  no  inteotkio 
that  does  not  result  with  equal  clearness  fioo 
the  fact.— This  is  the  universal  demand  of 
justice  in  every  case  criminal  or  dvil;— how 
much  more  especially  then  in  this,  when  the 
judgment  is  every  moment  in  danger  of  bdog 
swept  away  into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  * 
thousand  volumes ;  where  there  is  no  so^ 
rajge  for  the  understanding;  where  no leacb 
of^thought  can  look  round  in  order  to  com- 
pare their  points ;  nor  any  memoiy  be  Vi- 
cious enough  to  retain  even  the  imperfBCt 
relation  that  can  be  collected  finom  them.' 

Gentlemen,  my  mind  is  the  more  deepV 
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affected  mXh  this  consideration  by  a  very  re- 
cent example  in  that  monstrous  phenomenon 
which,  under  the  name  of  a  trial,  has  driven 
us  out  of  Westminster-Hall  for  a  large  portion 
of  my  professional  life.*— No  man  b  less  dis- 
posed than  I  am  to  speak  lightly  of  great  state 
prosecutions,  which  hind  to  their  duty  those 
vho  have  no  other  superiors^  nor  any  other 
control ;  least  of  all  am  I  capable  of  even  glanc- 
ing a  censure  against  those  who  have  led  to 
or  conducted  the  impeachment,  because  I  re? 
spect  and  love  many  of  them,  and  know  them 
to  be  amongst  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the 
nation. — I  Know  them  indeed  so  well  as  to 
be  persuaded  that  could  they  have  foreseen  the 
vast  field  it  was  to  open,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  was  to  occupy,  they  never  woula  have  en- 
gaged in  it ;  for  I  defy  any  man,  not  enlight- 
ened by  the  divine  spirit,  to  say,  with  the  pre- 
cision and  certainty  of  an  English  judge  de- 
ciding upon  evidence  before  him,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  is  guilty  or  not  guilty: — for  who 
knows  what  is  before  him,  or  what  is  not  f — 
Many  have  carried  what  they  knew  to  their 
graves,  and  the  living  have  lived  long  enough 
to  forget  it — Indeed  I  pray  God  that  such 
another  proceeding  may  never  exist  in  Eng- 
land ;  because  I  consider  it  as  a  dishonour  to 
the  constitution,  and  that  it  brings,  by  its  ex- 
ample, insecurity  into  the  admmistration  of 
justice  f.  Every  man  in  civilized  society  has 
a  right  to  hold  his  life,  liberty,  property  and 
reputation,  under  plain  laws  that  can  be  well 
understood,  and  is  intitled  to  have  some  limi^ 
ted  specific  part  of  his  conduct,  compared  and 
examined  by  their  standard ;  but  he  ought 
not  for  seven  years,  no,  nor  for  seven  days,  to 
stand  as  a  criminal  before  the  highest  human 
tribunal  until  judgment  is  bewildered  q^d  con- 
founded, to  come  at  last,  perhaps,  to  defend 
himself,  broken  down  with  fatigue,  and  dis- 
pirited with  anxiety,  which,  indeed,  is  my  own 
condition  at  this  moment,  who  am  only  stat- 
ing the  case  of  another— What  then  must  be 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  person  whom 
you  are  trying  ? 

The  next  great  question  is,  how  the  admo- 
nitions of  these  great  writers  are  to  be  recou" 
cOed  with  what  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  their  works ;  and  I  think  I  do 
not  ^0  too  fsTf  when  I  say,  tiiat  it  ought  to  be 
the  inclination  of  every[  person's  mind  who  is 
considering  the  meaning  of  any  writer,  par* 
ticularly  it  ne  be  a  person  of  superior  learning 
and  intelligence,  to  reconcile  as  much  as  pos- 
sible all  he  says  upon  any  subject,  and  not  to 
adopt  such. a  construction  as  necessarily  raises 
up  one  part  in  direct  opposition  to  another. 

*  See  the  Uial  of,  John  Stockdale  arUl  Vol. 
««,  p.  237. 

t "  It  waa  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Erskine 
to  remedy,  in  his  own  person,  the  evil  thus 
complained  of,  when  he  presided  as  chancellor 
on  the  trial  of  lord  Melville,"— JEdi^or  qf  £r- 
i^tuTt  Speeches.  See  the  trial  of  Henry  liord 
Viscount  MelviU&--A.  d.  IZQ6,  poti. 


•  The  law  itself,  indeed,  adepts  this  sound 
rule  ofjud^ent  in  the  examination  of  evei^ 
matter  which  is  laid  before  it,  for  a  sound  con* 
struction;  and  the  judges,  therefore  are 
bound  by  duty  as  well  as  reason  to  adopt  it. 

It  apears  to  me,  *^hen,  that  the  only  ambi* 
guity  which  arises,  or  can  possibly  arise,  in 
the  examination  of  the  great  authorities,  and 
in  the  comparison  of  them  with  themselves, 
or  with  one  another,  is,  from  not  righUy  un*. 
derstandine  the  meaning  of  the  term  ovebt 
ACT  as  applied  to  this  species  of  treason.  The 
moment  you  get  right  upon  the  true  meaning 
and  signification  of  this  expression,  the  curtaia 
is  drawn  up,  and  all  is  lignt  and  certainty. 

Gentlemen,  an  overt  act  of  the  high  treason 
charged  upon  this  record,  I  take,  with  great 
submission  to  the  Court,  to  be  plainly  andf 
simply  this  :--the  high  treason  charged,  is  the 
compassing  or  imagining  (in  other  words,  the 
intelidinz  or  designing)  the  death  of  the  king  * 
I  mean  his  natural  death;  which  being  a 
hidden  operation  of  the  mind,  an  overt  act  is 
any  thing  wliich  legally  proves  the  existence 
of  such  traitorous  design  and  intention — I  say 
that  the  design  against  the  king's  natural  life, 
is  the  high  treason  under  the  first  branch  of 
the  statute ;  and  whatever  is  evidence,  whioh 
may  be  legally  laid  before  a  jury  to  judge  of 
the  traitorous  intention,  is  a  legal  overt  act ; 
because  an  overt  act  is  nothing  but  legal  evi* 
dencc  embodied  upon  the  record. 

The  charge  of  compassing  being  a  charge 
of  intention^  which,  without  a  manifestation 
by  conduct,  no  human  tribunal  could  try;  the 
statute  requires  by  its  very  letter  (but  without 
which  letter  reason  must  have  presumed) 
that  the  intention  to  cut  off  the  sovereign 
should  be  manifested  by  an  open  act;  and  as 
a  prisoner  charged  with  an  intention,  could 
have  no  notice  how  to  defend  himself  without 
the  charge  of  actions  from  whence  the  inten- 
tion was  to  be  imputed  to  him,  it  was  always 
the  practice,  according  to  the  sound  principles 
of  English  law,  to  state  upon  the  face  of  the 
indictment  the  overt  act,  which  the  crown 
charges  as  the  means  made  use  of  by  the 
prisoner  to  effect  his  traitorous  purpose ;  and 
as  this  rule  was  too  frequently  departed  from, 
the  statute  of  the  seventh  of  king  William 
enacted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner,  that 
no  evidence  should  even  be  given  of  any  overt 
act  not  charged  in  the  indictment.  The 
charge,  therefore,  of  the  overt  acts  in  the  in-i 
dictment  is  the  notice,  enacted  by  statute  to 
be  given  to  the  prisoner  for  his  protection,  of 
the  means  by  which  the  crown  is  to  sub- 
mit to  the  jury  the  existence  of  the  traitor- 
ous purpose,  which  is  the  crime  alleged  against 
him,  and  in  pursuance  of  which  traitorous 
purpose  the  overt  acts  must  also  be  charged 
to  have  been  committed.— Whatever,  there* 
fore,  is  relevant  or  competent  evidence  to  be 
received  in  support  of  the  traitorous  intention 
is  a  legal  overt  act,  and  what  acts  are  compe- 
tent to  that  purpose,  is  (as  in  all  other  cases) 
matter  of  law  for  the  judges;  but  whethet^ 
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after  the  overt  acts  tre  received  upoti  the  re- 
cord as  competent^  and  are  established  by 
proof  upon  the  trial,  they  be  sufficient  or  in- 
sufficient in  the  particular  instance,  to  con- 
vince the  jury  of  the  traitorous  compassing  or 
intention,  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  can  be  reduced  to  no 
pther  standard  than  that  which  each  man> 
bwn conscience  and  understanding  erects  in 
his  mind,  as  the  arbiter  of  his  judgment.^ 
This  doctrine  is  by  no  means  new  nor  peculiar 
to  high  treason,  but  pervades  the  whole  law, 
and  may  be  well  illustrated  in  a  memorable 
case  lately  decided  upon  writ  of  error  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  which  must  be  in  the 
memory  of  all  the  judees  now  present,  who 
took  a  part  in  it§  decision.— ^Tbere  the 
question  was,  whether,  upon  the  establish- 
meat  of  a  number  of  facts  ov  legal  evidence, 
the  defendant  had  knowledge  of  a  fact, 
the  knowing  of  which  would  leave  him 
defenceless. — ^To  draw  that  question  from 
the  jury  to  the  judges,  I  demurred  to  the 
evidence,  sayins,  that  though  each  part  of  it 
was  legally  admitted,  it  was  for  the  law,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  judses,  to  pronounce  whe- 
ther this  fact  of  knowie^e  could  legally  be 
inferred  from  it;  but  the  lords,  with  the  as- 
sent of  all  the  judges,  decided,  to  my  perfect 
satisfaction,  that  such  a  demurrer  to  the  evi- 
dence was  irregular  and  invalid ;  that  the  pro^ 
vince  of  tliejury  over  the  effect  qf  evidence^ 
ought  not  to  be  so  trantferred  to  the  judges, 
and  converted  irUo  matter  of  law ;— ^that  what 
was  relevant  evidence  to  come  before  a  jury, 
was  the  province  of  the  Court,— but  that  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  admissible  evi* 
dence,  was  the  unalieqable  province  of  the 
country. 

To  apply  that  reasoning  to  the  case  before 
US:— Tne  matter  to  be  inquired  of  here  is^  the 
fact  of  tlie  prisoner's  intention,  as  in  the  case 
I  have  just  cited  it  was  the  fact  of  the  defen- 
dant's knowledee. — ^The  charge  of  a  conspiracy 
to  depose  the  King,  is  therefore  laid  before 
you  to  establish  that  intention ;  its  compe- 
tency to  be  laid  before  you  for  that  purpose, 
is  not  disputed ;  I  am  only  contending  with 
all  reason  and  authority  on  m^  side,  that  it  is 
io  be  submitted  to  your  consciences  and  un- 
derstandings, whether,  even  if  you  believed  the 
overt  act,  jfou  believe  also  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  traitorous  machination  against  the  life 
of  the  kins. — I  am  only  contendmjg  that  these 
two  beliefs  roust  coincide  to  estabhsh  a  verdict 
of  guilty. — I  am  not  contending,  that,  under 
circumstances,  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  king, 
and  to  annihilate  his  regal  capacity,  may  not 
he  stroi^  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  in*« 
tentiojn  to  destroy  his  life; — but  on)y  that  ia 
this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  it  is  for  ^oii 
to  collect  or  not  to  collect  this  treason  aeamst 
the  king's  Ufe,  according  to  the  result  ox  your 
aonscientioua  belief  and  judgment,  from  the 
acts  of  the  prisoner  laid  before  you ;  and  thai 
the  estabUsament  of  the  overt  act,  even  if  it 
were  e^blished^  does  not  establish  the  li«a- 


I  son  against  the  king's  life,  by  a  coirsEQUfiHCE 
I  OF  LAW :  but  on  the  contrary,  the  overt  act, 
'  though  punishable  in  another  shape,  as  ao 
independent  crime,  is  a  dead  letter  upon  this 
record,  unless  yon  believe,  exercising  your  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  facts  laid  beforei/w 
that  it  was  committed  in  accomplistimcDt  of 
the  treason  against  the  natural  liF£  op  the 
King. 
I  Gentlemen,  this  particular  crime  of  com- 
passing  the  king's  death,  is  so  complete  an 
anomaly,  being  wholly  seated  in  uncoasun- 
mated  intention,  that  the  law  cannot  def^ 
from  describing  it  according  to  its  real  €s- 
'  sence,  even  when  it  is  followed  by  his  death: 
I  — a  man  cannot  be  indicted  for  killing  the 
king,  as  was  settled  in  the  case  of  the  regi- 
cides of  Charles  1st,  after  long  consultatioo 
among  all  the  judges : — ^it  was  neld  that  ike 
very  words  of  the  statute  must  be  pursued^  and 
that  d  though  the  king  was  actually  mur- 
dered, the  prisoners  who  destroyed  him  oouM 
not  be  charged  with  the  act  itself,  as  bidi 
treason,  but  with  the  comp&ssing[  of  m 
death ;  the  very  act  of  the  execatioiier  ia 
beheading  him,  beins  only  laud  as  the  overt 
act  upon  the  record. — There,  though  U» 
overt  act  was  so  connected  with,  as  to  be  even 
inseparable  from  the  tr^torous  intentioD,  yet 
they  were  not  confounded,  because  of  tlie 
effect  of  the  precedent  in  dissimilar  cases: 
and  although  the  regicides  came  to  be  tried 
immediately  on  the  restoration  of  the  kio^ 
in  the  day-spring  of  his  authority,  and  before 
high  prerogative  judges,  and  under  circum- 
stances when,  in  any  country  but  Englani, 
their  trial  would  have  been  a  mockeiT,  or 
their  execution  have  been  awarded  whhoot 
even  the  forms  of  trial ;  yet  in  Eneland,  that 
sacred  liberty,  which  has  for  ever  adorned  tbe 
constitution,  refused  to  sacrifiGe  to  seal  or  ea- 
thusiasin,  cither  the  substance  or  the  forms 
of  justice.  Hear  what  the  chief  baron  pro- 
nounced upon  that  occasion : — "  These  ptf- 
sons  are  to  he  proceeded  with  according  to  tk£ 
laws  of  the  land,  and  I  shall  ^teak  nothing  ti 
you  but  what  are  the  worps  of  the  lam,  B\i 
the  statute  of  Edward  3rd,  it  is  mads  ^\ 
treason  to  compass  and  imagine  the  death  ^ 
the  king  ;  in  no  case  else^  imagination  or  cm' 
passing,  without  an  actual  effixt,  is  pwishshU 
bo  law:*  He  then  speaks  of  the  sacred  lite  ot 
the  king,  and  speaking  of  the  treason,  says- 
— <<  The  treoM  consists  in  tAa  wicked  t*^ 
nation  which  is  not  apparent ;  kut  a^Aei  <Atf 
poison  swells  out  of  the  heart,  and  breaks  f^^^ 
into  action^  in  that  case  it  is  high  trt»^' 
T^sN  WBAT  la  a»  ovebt  act  op  an  imaois*j 

TION,  OR  compassing  OF  TBE  KlNO's  DSATB- 
TrVLY,  IT  IS  ANT  TRING  WHICH  SHOWS  WBAT 
THE  IMAGINATION  OP  THE  HEART  IS."* 

Indeed,  gentkmcn,  the  proposition  is  ^ 
clear,  that  one  gets  confounded  in  the  aftu- 
ment  from  the  very  simplicity  of  it;  Wt  stui  1 
stand  in  a  situation  which  I  am  determinea  at 

*  See  Vol.  5.  p.  988  of  tbtt  GoHectko* 
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fill  ere&ts  to  falfil  to  the  utmost ;  and  I  shall 
th^r^fbre  not  leave  the  matter  upon  these  au- 
thorities, but  will  bring  it  down  to  our  own 
times,  repeating  my  chaRenge  to  have  pro- 
doced  one  sin^e  authorit^rin  contradictlob. 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  third  Institute,  page  11,  and 
1«,  says : — **  The  indictment  must  charge  that 
the  prUoiier  traitorouify  compatsed  and  imn- 
gined  the  death  and  dettruetion  of  the  king^ 
He  says  too, — ^  There  mutt  he  a  compassing 
or  imagination ;  for  an  act  without  compassing, 
intent  J  or  imaginati&n^  is  not  zpithin  the  act,  as 
appeareth  b^  the  express  letter  thereof,     Et 
acttti  norifacit  ream  nisi  rhens  sit  rea/'    No- 
thing in  language  can  more  deafly  ilhistrate 
my  proppsitton — The  indictment,  like  every 
otiber  indictment^  must  charge  drstincily  and 
spedficadly  the  crime  ?  that  charge  must  there- 
fore be  in  the  very  words  of  the  statute  which 
creates  the  crime;  the  crime  created  by  the 
statute  not  being  the  perpetration  of  any  act, 
but  being,  in  the  rigorous  severity  of  the  law, 
the  very  contemplation,  intention,  and  con- 
trivafifcif  of  a  purpose  directed  to  an  act;  that 
contemplation,   pmrpjose,    and    contrivance, 
mast  be  fbuna  to  exist,  wfthout  which,  says 
lord  Coki^^  there  caXi  he  no  compassing :  and 
as  the  intention  of  the  mind  canno.t  be  inves- 
tigated Without  the  investigation  of  conduct, 
the  overt  act  b  required  by  the  statute^  and 
itiusl  be  liid  in  the  indictment  and  proved. — 
It  follows  ftota  thjs  deductioti,  that  upon  the 
clear  principled  of  the  English  law,  every  act 
niay  he  laid  a^  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the 
Icing's  death,  which  may  be  reasonably  consi^ 
dered  to  be  relevant  and  competent  to  mani- 
fest that  intention ;  for,  were  rt  otherwise,  it 
would  be  shotting  out  from  the  view  of  the 
jury,  certain  conduct  of  the  j»risoner,  which 
might,  according  to  chvumstances,  lead  to 
mtroifest  the  criminal  intention  of  his  mind ; 
and  as  more  than  one  overt  act  may  be  laid, 
snd  even'oTett  acts  of  diflerent  kinds^  though 
not  in  theteselves  substantively  treason,  the 
judges  appear  to  be^  justified  m  law,  when 
they  ralea  them  lo  be  overt  acis  of  compass- 
ing the  dearth  of  the  king;  because  they  are 
such  aets  a^  beibre  the  statute  of  king  William* 
which  required  that  the  indictment  should 
char^  sH  overt  acts,  would  have  been  held 
to  be  relevant  proof;  of  which  relevancy  of 
Ptoof  the' judges  are  to  judge  as  matter  of 
kw;  and  dberefore  being  relevant  proof,  most 
also  be  relevant  matter  of  charge,  because 
nothing  can  beirelevantly  charged  which  may 
not  f£o  be  relevantly  admitted  to  pr6of. 
Ibese  observations  explara  to  the  meanest 
\\%'m  what  sense  lord  Coke  must  be 


when  he  says,  in  the  very  same 
P&ge,  tKkt,  ^  A  f  reparation  to  depose  the  king^ 
and  t&iake  the  king  by  force  and  strong  hand, 
smtii  he  has  yielded  to  certain  demands,  is  a 
n^kient  aoert  act  to  prove  the  compassing  of 
the  kings  death?*  He  does  not  say  as  a  p&o- 
vmrtitsn  or  law,  that  he  who  prepares  to 
seiie  the  Idng^  compassetH  his  death,  but  that 
^  ftepBMe^&oa  to  seize  him  isr  a  sufficient  overt 
VOL.  XXIV. 
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aict  to  PROVE  the  cotopassiftg;  and  he  dTirectly 
gives  the  reason,  "because  of  the  stbtfg, 
tendency  if  has  to  that  end."  ^  th?»  lattcV 
sentence  destroys  all  ambiguity .-^I  iagree  per-, 
fectlv  with  lord  Coke,  ahdl  think  every  Judge ! 
would  so  decide,  upon  the  general  principles, 
of  law  and  evidence,  without  any  resort  to. 
his  authority  for  it;  and  for  this  plain  and[ 
obvious  reason: — ^The  judges  who  are  by  laW* 
to  decide  upon  the  relevancy  or  competency  \ 
of  the  proof,  in  every  matter  criminal,  and' 
civil,  have  immemoriallv  sanctioned  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  charging  the  traitorouaj 
intention  as  the  crime,  before  it  was  required 
by  the  statute  of  king  William. — As  the  crime ^ 
is  in  its  nature  invisible  and  inscrutable,  until' 
manifested  by  such  conduct  as  in  the  eye  of 
reason  is  indicative  of  the  intention,  which* 
constitutes  the  crihie ;  no  overt  act  is  there-, 
fore  held  to  be  sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction^ 
even  to  a  jury  to  draw  the  inference  in  factj 
of  the  traitorous  purpose,  but  such  acts  fron^ 
whence  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred ;  and 
therefore  as  the  restraint  and  imprisonment, 
of  a  prince  has  a  greatei;  tendency  to  his  de-. 
struction  than  in  the  case  of  a  private  man^ 
such  conspiracies  are  admitted  to  be  laid  aa, 
oveft  acts^  upon  this  principle,  that  if  a  man( 
does  an  act  from  whence  either  an  inevitabkr 
Of  a  mainly  probable  consequence  may  be  exi 
pected  to  follow,  much  more  if  he  persista 
deliberately  in  a  course  of  conduct,'  leading 
certainly  or  probably  to  any  given  conse^ 
quence,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  tliat  he 
foresaw  such  consequence,  and  by  pursuing 
his  purpose  with  that  foreknowledge,-  the  in- 
tention to  produce  the  consequence  may  hi 
fairly  imputed. — But  then  all  this  is  matter  cj( 
fact  for  the  jury  from  the  evidence,  not  matter 
OF  LAW  FOR  THE  CouRT;  farther  than  it  is  tHe 
privilege  and  duty  of  the  judge  to  direct  th^ 
attention  of  the  jury  to  the  evidence,  and  to 
state  the  law  as  it  may  result  from  the  dr^ 
ferent  views  the  jury  may  entertain  of  thjf 
facts;  and  if  such  acts  could  Aot  be  taida^ 
overt  acts,  they  could  not  be  offered  in  evi* 
dence;  and  if  they  could  not  he  ofiered  i» 
evidence^  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  trial  to  lay  open  i^  a 
due  to  his  intention,  would  be  shut  up  and 
concealed  from  the  jury,  whenever  the  death 
of  the  sovereign  was  sought  by  circuitous  but 
obvious  means,  instead  of  by  a  direct  an^ 
murderous  machination. — But  when  they  sof 
thus  submitted,  as  matter  of  charge  and  evi- 
dence %»  prove  the  traitorous  purpose  which 
is  the  eriine^  the  security  of  the  king  and  o^ 
the  subject  is  equally  provided  for:  all  th^ 
matter  which  has  a  relevancy  to  the  crime»  i^ 
chargeable  and  proveable,  not  substantively  to 
raise  from  their  establishment  a  fegal  imerr 
ence,  but  to  raise  a  presumption  iufact,  capa^ 
ble  of  being  weighed  by  the  jury  with  an 
the   circumstances  of    the   transaction^   ai 
offered  by  the  Crown  and  the  Prisoner;  their 
province  being  finally  to  say— not  what  ifai 
the  possible  oc  the  probable  consequence  of 
3  M 
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the  overt  act  UJA  in  the  Indictment,  but  whe- 
tli^r  it  has  brought  them  to  a  safe  and  con- 
scientious judgment  of  the  guilt  of  the  Pri- 
soner; 1.  e.  of  bis  guilt  in  comnassing  the 
death  of  the  kinj;,  which  is  the  treason 
charged  in  the  Indictment.  Lord  Hale  is,  if 
possible^  more  dii'ect  and  explicit  upon  the 
subject.— He  says,  page  107,  "  I^  words 
campau  or  imagine^  are  of  a  great  latitude ; 
they  refer  to  the  purpose  or  detign  of  the  mind 
OR  WILL,  though  the  purpose  or  design  takes 
not  effect :  huit  compassing  or  imaginings  singly 
of  itself,  is  an  intern  al  acty  and,  without  some-* 
thing  to  MANIFEST  ity  could  not  possibly  fall 
under  any  judicial  cognizance  but  of  God 
alone;  and  therefore  this  statute  requires  such 
AV  OYBRT  ACT  as  may  render  the  compassing  or 
imagining  capable  of  a  trial  and  sentence  by 
human  jiii€UcaturesJ'  Now  can  any  man  pos- 
sibly derive  firom  such  a  writing  (proceeding 
too  firom  an  author  of  the  character  of  Lord 
llale^,  that  an  overt  act  of  compassing,  might 
in  bis  judgment  be  an  act  committed  inad- 
vertently without  the  intention?  Can  any 
man  gather  from  It,  ^at  a  man,  by  falling 
into  bad  company,  can  be  drawn  in  to  be 

Suilty  of  this  species  of  treason  by  rash  con- 
uct,  while  the  love  of  bis  Sovereign  was 
glowinvin  his  bosom?— Can  there  be  any 
particular  acts  which  can  entitle  a  Judge  or 
Counsel  to  pronounce  as  a  matter  of  law,  what 
toother  man  intends  ?  or  that  what  a  man  in- 
tends is  not  a  matter  of  fact  ?  Is  there  any 
inan  that  will  meet  the  matter  fair]}r,  and 
advance  and  su()port  that  naked  proposition  ? 
Ax  all  events,  it  is  certainly  not  a  proposi- 
tion to  be  dealt  with  publicly  ;  because  the 
inan  whose  mind  is  capable  even  of  conceiv- 
ing it,  should  be  treasured  up  in  a  museum, 
and  exhibited  there  as  a  curiosity,  fur  money. 
Gentlemen,  all  I  am  asking,  however,  from 
my  argument  (and  I  defj^  any  power  of  reason 
upon  earth  to  move  me  from  it),  is  tfiis :  that 
the  Prisoner  being  charged  with  intending  the 
King's  deaths  you  are  to  find  whether  this 
charge  be  founded  or  unfounded:  and  that 
therefore,  put  upon  the  record  what  else  you 
will, — prove  what  you  will, — read  these  books 
over  and  over  again, — and  let  us  stand  here  a 
year  and  a  day  in  discoursing  concerning  them, 
—still  the  question  must  return  at  last  to  what 
TDU  and  tou  only  can  resolve — Is  he  guilty  of 
that  base  detestable  intention  to  destroy  the 
King?  Not  whether  3'ou incline  to  believe 
that  he  is  guilty;  not  whether  you  suspect; 
nor  whether  it  be  probable ;  not  whether  he 
.may  be  guilty; — no,  ^u)  that  provcablt 
HE  IS  GUILTY.  If  you  can  say  this  upon  the 
evidence,  it  is  your  duty  to  say  60,  and  you 
may,  with  a  tranquil  conscience,  return  to 
^our  families  ;  though  by  yonr  judgment  the 
unhappy  object  of  it  must  return  no  more  to 
his. — Alas !  Gentlemen,  what  do  I  say  ?  hb 
h^  no  family  to  return  to;— the  affectionate 
partner  of  his  life  has  already  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  surprise  and  horror  which  attended  the 
scpDc  now  transacUng.— But  let  that  melan- 
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choly  refleuon  pass  it  should  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  introduced — it  certainly  ought  to 
have  no  efibct  upon  you  who  are  to  judge  upon 
your  oaths.— I  do  not  stand  here  to  desire  you 
to  commit  perjury  from  compassion ;— 4>ut  at 
the  same  time  my  earnestness  may:  be  for- 
given, since  it  proceeds  from  a  weakness  com- 
mon  to  us  all.  I  claim'  no  merit  with  the  Pri« 
soner  for  mv  zeal ;— it  proceeds  from  atselfiah 
principle  inherent  in  the  human  heart. — ^I  asn 
Counsel,  Gentlemen,  for  myself.  In  e^ierj 
word  I  utter,  I  feel  that  I  am  pleading  far  the 
safety  of  my  own  life,  for  the  lives  of  my 
children  after  me,  for  the  happiness  of  my 
country,  and  for  the  universal  cooditkm  of 
civil  society  throughout  the  world. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  subject,  and  pursua 
the  doctrine  of  lord  Hale  upon  the  true  inter- 
pretation  of  the  term  overt  act,  as  applicable  to 
this  branch  of  treason.  Lord  Hale  says,,  and 
I  do  beseech  most  earnestly  the  attention  of 
the  Coui4  and  Jury  to  this  passage^^'^  If  noea 
conspire  tlie  deathof  the  king,jAd  theoeiipoQ 
provide  weapons,  or  send  letters,,  this,  ie  an 
overt  act  within  the  statutes"  Take  this  to 
pieces,  and  what  does  it  amount  to  ? — ^  If 
men  conspire  the  death  of  the  king,^  that 
is  the  first  thing,.  viz»  the  intention,  **  and 
thereupon,"  that  is,  in  pursuance  of  that 
wicked  intention  ^provide  weapons,  or  send 
letters  for  the  execution  thereof,"  i.  e.  for  the 
execution  of  that  destruction  of  the  King^ 
which  they  have  meditated,  **  this  b  an  overt 
act  within  the  statute.^  Surely  the  meaning 
of  all  this  is  self  evident.^If  the  intention  be 
against  the  king's  life,  though  theXconspiiacj 
dues  not  immediately  and  directiv  pouit  to 
his  death,  yet  still  the  overt  act  will  be  sufi- 
cient  if  it  be  something  which  has  so  dicect  a 
tendency  to  that  eno,  as  to  be  competent 
rational  evidence  of  the  intention  to  obtain  it. 
But  the  instance^  given  by  Lord  Hak  Inm- 
self  furnish  the  best  illustration-^'^  |f  awa 
conspire  to  imprison  the  King  bv  Foaca  Axn 
A  STRONG  HAND,  untjl  he  hos  yielded  ta  oertosss 
demands,  and  for  th^t  purpose  GAntaa  com* 
PANr  OR  WRITE  LETTERS,  that  is  OH  a€€tt  act 
TO  PROVE  the  compassing  the  King^s  demtlL  as 
it  was  held  in  lord  Cobham's  ease  by  ell  the 
Judges.^*  In  this  sentence  lord  Hale  docs 
not  depart  from  that  precision  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguishes  all  his  writings;  heroes 
not  say  that  if  men  conspire  to  imprison  the 
king  until  he  yields  to  certain  demands,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  do  so  and  so.  This  k  kigk 
Treason^no,  nor  even  an  overt  act  of  higjEi 
treason,  though  he  might  in  legal  langmay 
correctly  have  said  so;  but  to  prevent  tSs 
possibilitv  of  coufoundinc  the  treason  vith 
matter  which  may  be  legally  charaed  as  rde* 
vant  to  the  f  roof  of  it^  he  follows  lord  Cokc^s 
ex|3ression  in  the  third  Institute,  and  aay% 
This  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  compaasiMP 
of  the  king's  death  :anu  as  if  by  this  mode  S 
expression  he  had  not  done  enousb  to  ket» 
the  ideas  asunder,  and  ft-om  abuncuat  v^gm 
for  the  lights  and  liberies  of  th«9^1^jec^  be 
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irmnedifltely  adds,  **  But  then  there  nmst  be  an 
overt  met  to  PROiVE  thai  conspiracy;  and  then 
that  evert  act  to  pbove  such  design,  is  an  ooert 
act  TO  PROVE  the  compassing  m  the  death  of 
the  king/*    The  language  of  this  sentence 
labours  lo  the  ear  Irom  the  excessive  caution 
of  the  'Writer; — afraid  that  his  reader  should 
jump  too  fast  to  his  conclusion  upon  a  subject 
of  suchawfii]  moment)  he  pulls  him  back,  after 
be  has  read  that  a  conspiracy  to  imprison  the 
Iciog,  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  compassing 
of  his  death,  and  says  to  him,  but  recollect 
that  there  must  be  an  overt  act  to  paove,  in 
the  first  place,  that  conspiracy  to  imprison  the 
king,  and  even  then  that  intention  to  imprison 
him  so  manifested  by  the  overt  act,  is  but  m  its 
turn  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  compassing  or 
intention  to  destroy  the  king. — Nor  does  the 
great  and  benevolent  Hale  rest  even  here,  but 
after  this  almost  tedious  perspicuitv,  he  be- 
gins the  next  sentence  with  this  fresh  caution 
and  limitation,  '<  But  then  this  must  be  intend- 
edof  a  conspiracy  VQUci^Lr  to  detain  and  im- 
prison the  king.**    What  then  is  a  conspiracy 
lorcibly  to  imprison  the  king  ? — -surely  it  cau 
require  no  explanation-,  it  can  only  be  a  direct 
machination  to  seize  and  detain  his  person 
by  rebellious  force. — ^Will  this  expression  be 
satisfied -by  a  conspiracy  to  seize  speculatively 
upon  his  authoritv  by  the  publication  of  pamr 
pkUiSf  which,  b^  the  inculcation  of  republican 
principles,  may  in  the  eventual  circulation  of 
a  course  of  j'ears,  perhaps  in  a  course  of  cen- 
tuges,  in  this  king's  time,  or  in  the  time  of  a 
remote  successor,  debauch  men^s  minds  from 
the  English  constitution,  and,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  monarchy,  involve  the  life  of  the  mo- 
narch P^Will  any  man  say  that  this  is  what 
the  law  means  by  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king's  government,  supposing  ev«n  that  a 
conspiracy  against  his  government  were  sy- 
oonimous  with  a  design  upon  his  life?  Can 
any  case  be  produced  where  a  person  has  been 
found  guilty  of  high  treason  under  this  branch 
of  the  statute,  where  no  war  has  been  actually 
levie^  unless  where  the  conspiracy  has  been 
a  forcible  invasion  of  the  king's  personal  li- 
^y  or  seairttyf    I  do  notniean  to  say  that 
^conspiracy  to  levy  war  may  not,  in  many 
instances,  be  laid  as  an  overt  act  of  compass* 
mg  the  king's  death,  because  the  war  may  be 
mediately  or  immediately  pointed  distinctly 
to  his  destruction  or  captivity  ;  and  as  lord 
Hale  truly  says,  '*  small  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  prisons  and  graves  of  Princes." — 
But  muhifny  the  instances  as  you  will,  still 
the  principle  presents  itself.— -The  truth  of 
Utis  very  maxim,  built  upon  experience,  renr 
ders  an  overt  act  of  this  description  rationid 
8&d  competent  evidence  to  be  left  to  a  jury  of 
a  design  against  the  king's  life ;  but  it  does 
not,  therefore,  change  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
•w  wanant  any  court  to  declare  the  overt  act 
to  be  legally  and  conclusively  indicative  of  the 
^tOBous  intention ;  because,  if  this  be  once 
Mttittad  to  be  law,  andthe  jury  are  bound  to 
™d'tha-traMgn  upon  their  belief  of  the  ex- 
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Istence  of  the  overt  act,  Ibe  trial  by  the  coua- 
try  is  at  aa  end,  and  the  iudges  are  armed  with 
an  arbitraiy  uncontrollable  dominion  over 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  nation. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  now  proceed  to  show 
you  that  the  doctrines  which  I  am  insisting  on 
have  been  held  by  all  the  great  judges  of  this 
country,  in  even  the  worst  of  times,  and  that 
they  are,  besides,  not  at  all  peculiar  to  tiie 
case  of  high  treason,  but  pervade  the  whole 
system  oflhe  criminal  law.  Mr.  Justice  Fos- 
ter, so  justly  celebrated  for  his  writings,  lays 
down  the  rule  thus : — It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  '^  indictments  founded 
UPON  PENAL  STATUTES,  ESPECIALLY  THE 
MOST  PENAL,  must  pursue  the  statute  so  as 
to  bring  the  party  within  it,**  ^AnA  this  gene- 
ral rule  is  so  expressly  allowed  to  have  place 
in  high  treason,  that  it  is  admitted  on  all 
liands,  that  an  indictment  would  be  radically 
and  incurably  bad,  unless  it  charged  the  com- 
passmg  of  the  kmg's  death,  as  the  leading  and 
fundamental  averment,  and  unless  it  formally 
chained  the  overt  act  to  be  committed  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  traitorous  purpose.  Nobody 
ever  denied  this  proposition ;  and  the  present 
indictment  is  framed  accordingly.  Now  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  if  the  benignity  of  the 
general  law  requires  this  precision  in  the  in- 
dictment, the  proof  must  be  correspondingly 
precise,  for  otherwise  the  subject  would  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  the  strictness  of  the  in- 
dictment; the  strictness  of  which  can  have  no 
other  meaning  in  law  or  common  sense,  than 
the  protection  of  the  prisoner ;  for  if,  though 
the  indictment  must  directly  charee  a  breach 
of  the  very  letter  of  the  statute,  the  prisoner 
could,  nevertheless,  be  convicted  by  evidence 
not  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the  letter,  then 
the  strictness  of  the  indictment  would  not 
only  be  no  protection  to  the  prisoner,  but  a 
direct  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  jus- 
tice criminal  and  civil,  which  call  universally 
for  the  proof  of  all  material  averments  in 
every  le^l  proceeding. — But  Mr.  Justice  Fos- 
ter expressly  adverts  to  the  necessary  severity 
of  proof,  as  well  as  of  charge— for  he  says, 
that  **  although  a  case  is  brought  within  die 
reason  of  a  penal  statute,  and  within  the  mis^' 
chi^'U)  be  prevented,  yet,  if  it  does  not  come 
within  the  unequivocal  letter,  the  t)enignity 
of  the  law  interposeth.''  If  the  law  then  bi 
thus  severe  in  the  interpretation  of  every  pe- 
nal proceeding,  even  down  to  an  action  for 
thekilliii|gofa  hare  or  a  partridge,  are  ita 
constructions  only  to  be  enlarged  and  extend- 
ed as  to  the  statute  of  hi^h  treason,  although 
the  single  object  of  passing  it  was  to  guard 
against  constructions? 

Gentlemen^  the  reason  of  the  thing  is  so 
palpably  and  mvincibly  in  favour  of  this  ana- 
logy, that  it  never  met  with  a  direct  opposi- 
tion. The  attorney-general  himself  distinctly 
admits  it  in  one  part  of  his  address  to  you, 
though  he  seems  to  deny  it  in  another. — I 
hope  that  when  I  state  one  part  of  his  speech 
to  be  in  diametrical  opposition  to  another^  hf 
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«pll  uot  suppose  Aai  I  ^Ui^ihuke  tba  jmow^ 
^ency  to  any  defect,  either  in  his  understand- 
ing or  his  heart ;  far  from  it— -it  arises,  I  a^ 
convinced,  from  some  pf  the  authorities  not 
being  su&iently  understood. 

In  thie  beginning  of  his  speech  he  admits 
that  the  evidence  roust  be  satisfactory  and 
convincing  as  to  th/e  intention ;  but  ui  the  lat- 
ter p^t  he  seen>s,  as  it  were,  to  take  off  the 
effect  of  that  adipission.  I  wish  to  give  you 
the  very  words.    I  took  them  down  at  the 

rie-  and  if  I  do  not  state  thein  correctly, 
desire  to  be  corrected.  "  I  most  dis- 
tinctly disavow,*'  said  my  honourable  friend, 
^  every  pse  of  construction-  I  most  dis- 
tinctly disavow  any  like  case  pf  treaspn  not 
Fithin  the  letter  of  the  statute.  I  most  dis- 
tinctly disavow  cumulative  treason.  I  roos| 
distinctly  disavow  enhancing  euilt  by  parity 
of  reason.  The  question  undoubtedly  is,  whe- 
ther the  proof  be  full  and  satisfactorj^  to  yoiu* 
reasons  and  consciences  that  the  prisoner  is 

SuiJtv  of  the  treason  of  compassing  the  king's 
eatn.''  Gentlemen,  J  hope  that  thjs  will  al- 
ways yrith  equal  honour  be  admitted.  Now 
let  us  see  how  the  rest  of  the  learned  gently* 
inan's  speech  falls  in  with  thisr— For  he  goes 
en  to  sajr,  that  it  is  by  no  means  neceesary  that 
the  distinct,  specific  intention  should  pre- 
exist the  overt  act.  ^*  If  the  overt  act,"  says 
}ie,  *' be  deliberately  commit^,  it  is  a  com- 
passing.'* But  how  so,  if  the  itUeniion  he  wi- 
piUefi  to  he  the  treaan  f  What  beii^t  is  ob- 
tained by  the  rigorous  demand  of  the  statute, 
that  the  composing  of  the  kipg's  death  shall 
be  charged  by  the  indictment  as  the  crime 
if  a  crime  di^rent,  or  short  of  it,  can  be  ^b- 
atituted  fur  it  in  the  proof:  and  how  can  the  sta- 
tute ijfU  ichard  Snd  be  said  to  be  repealed,which 
inade  it  high  treason  to  compass  to  depose  the 
}£ing,ind^pendently  of  intention  upon  his  life, 
9f  the  law  shdl  declare,  notwithstanding  the 
repeal,  that  they  arc  .'«ynonimous  terms,  and 
tbat  tlie  ope  comclusivelt  involves  the  other? 
.  Gentlemen,  if  we  examine  the  most  promi- 
nent cases,  which  have  pome  in  judgment  h^* 
fore  judges  of  the  most  unquestionable  autho- 
|ity  and  after  the  qon<>titution  had  beceme 
fixed,  you  will  find  every  thing  that  I  have 
been  saying  to  you  ju-titied  and  confirm^. 

The  first  great  bUie  1  rial,  after  the  revolu- 
tion, was  Uie  case  of  !*ir  John  Jreind,*  acon- 
ipirator  ia  the  iissassinauon  p)ot.  Sir  John 
]preind  was  indif ted  lor  compassing  and  ima- 
gining the  death  of  king  William ;  and  the 
l^vprt  acts  charged,  and  principally  relied  on, 

fere,  first,  the  sending  Mr.  Charnock  into 
r^iJte  to  king  James,  to  desire  him  to  per- 
suade the  French  king  \o  send  forces  over  to 
Qt^x  Britain,  to  levy  war  ajtainst,  and  to  de- 
pose the  i^iog,  and  that  m.  Charnock  was 
actuallysent;  and,  secondly,  the  preparing 
inen  to  be  levied  to  form  a  corps  to  assi^  in 
Jhe  restoration  of  the  I'letender,  and  th^  ex- 
pul^  of  king  y^'Uiwai,  of  which  sir  Johw 
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]Pr€^d  was  to  be  colonel.«*-In  this  fw„.if  the 

proofs  were  not  to  be  wholly  discieditdl,  aad 

the  overt  acts  were  conseguentiy  <>W^ttM» 

they  went  rationally  to  convinoe  the  miod^ 

every  man  of  the  pre-cxbtu^  inteiptioD  to 

destroy  the  kix^.— The  conspiracy  was  not  to 

do  an  act  which,  though  it  mignt  ^ead  ckr- 

iualljf  and  tj^cuUaivcl^  to  tbe  kins's  dealb, 

might  not  he  forcteen  «r  d€ugn€d\^  thtte 

who  conspired  toother:— the  conspifai^ias 

not  directed  to  an  event,  probably  Xndiag  to    ! 

another,  and  a  different  onCj  and  from  tb( 

happening  of  which  second,  a  third^tilldifib- 

rent  might  be  engendered,  which  third  might 

aftain  lead  in  its  conseauences  to  afourth  &Ute 

or  things,  yhich  miglUi  in  the  revolutioD  of 

events,   bring  on  the  death   of  the  kiof, 

though  never  compassed  or  iinoMiMed :— Freio^ 

conspiracy,  en  tne  contrary,  bad  for  its  diitct 

and  iprmediaie  object  the  restoration  of  the 

Pretender  to  the  throne,  by  the  juuctioQ  oi' 

foreign  and  rebellious  force.    In  my  opioioo 

(and  I  am  not  inore  disposed  than  ot^tt) 

push  things  beyond  their  jnark  in  the  «(faU' 

nistration  of  criminal  justice),  sir  John  f  reind, 

if  the  evidence  against  him  found  ccedit  with 

the  jury,  could  nave  no  possible  dsfsace; 

since  the  evidence  went  directly  to  prpve  ibe 

despatch  of  Charnpck  to  France,  under  hii 

direction,  to  invite  the  French  kins  to  briiig 

over  the  Pretender  into  England^  and  to  pbc^ 

him  on  the;  throne.— -Tbe  ioteotion, therefore, 

pf  sir  John  Freind  to  cqt  off  king  Wiili»io, 

was  a  clear  inferexice  firom  the  overt  act  is 

.  question ;   not  an  inference  oi  k»  U«  ^ 

Court,  but  of  fact  for  the  jury,  under  the 

guidance  ofplain  common  sense;  because  tbe 

consequence  of  the  Pretender's  r^niniog  the 

throne  must  have  been,  the  attainder  ofxiog 

William  by  act  of  parliament,— Some  geatl^ 

men  seem  to  look  as  if  they  thought  xiot-4ut 

I  should  be  glad  to  bear  the  position  contn- 

dicted.— I  reoeat,  that  if  the  Pretender  had 

been  restored,  as  king  of  En^and,  the  le^ 

consequence  would   have  b^n,  that  Ju^ 

William  would  have  been  a  traitor  aod  as 

usurper,  and  subject  as  such  to  be  tried  at  the 

Old  Bailey,  or  wherever  else  the  kistfu  «^ 

^ook  his  place,  thought  fit  to  briiofbioito 

judgment. — ^Frpm  these  pre^i^ises^  ftcwibf^ 

there  could  be  oo  diificuky  of  ixueniii^  tb^ 

intention ;  and « therefore,  if  ever  &  case  sxM 

where,  from  the  clearness  of  tbe  iofereoc^ 

the  province  of  the  jury  might  have  be^ 

overlookedj  and  the  overt  act  confounded  with 

the  treason,  it  was  in  the  instiincjS  of  ffeind; 

but  so  &r  was  this^  fooin  beiog  tbe  csM).^ 

you  will  fiiia,  pn  the  bontrary^  ev^  tbisgl 

^ve  been  saying  to  y^u,  s^oce  I  «>^.^ 

address  yoM,  suipmed  Hp  and  c^P^s^*^ 

that  ^ost   eminent  magistrate  lord  djwi 

justice  Uolt,  vfho  presided  upon  ^t  trisi. 

I|e  begins  thus  :•*-"  G/f/Uiemen  4  ^^/*% 
Iwtk  iffi,  the  tremom  tktU  u  me^iganed  ^^ 
indi^Uf^Bt  ^  compiriii^t  cm^/^^Hf  ^^ 
mif{g  the  death  (^  fhp  king.  To^MJJJJ 
U>|IS?|A4VT  4JIJ>i>»8IOil  i^UeMi%§*9UbM^ 
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tfiOfiincipaiirDe^twts  are  irngided  9a.*\  He 
does  iiot  consider  tbe  overt  act  of  conspiracy 
and  coQSulta^tionU)  bet^hetrean^n,  hut  enidsaee 
(as  it  unaoubtedly  was  in  thai  case)  to  prove 
^be  covQp«§siQg4be  death.    The  chief  justice 
then  states, t&  two  overt  acts  above  men- 
tioned, and  sums  up  the  evidftnoe  for  and 
jagain&t  the  prisoner,  and  leaves  the  intention 
to  the  jury  as  matter  of/fl^f.— For  it  Is  not  till 
aiterwards  that  he  comes  to  answer  the  prir- 
>oner*s  objection  in  point  of  law,  as  the  chief 
justice  in  terms  puts  it — ''  there  is  auather 
thing"  s^  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  ^^  he  did 
imist  upon,  and  that  is  matter  qf  i^w. 
The  tt^ute  ^&th  Eda>ard  III.  was  read^  vkicb 
is  the  great  itatute  alntut  treasons,  and  that  does 
contain  divers  species  qf  treason^  and  declares 
uhat  shgUl  be  treason :  one  treason  is  the  com- 
*  passing  and  imagining  the  death  qf  the  king; 
anotiar  is  the  levying  war,    Norn  Mys  h^*  (i.  e. 
Faeivo),    ^^  here  is  no  mar  actuaUg^  le^d  ; 
and  a  bare  conspirdcy  to  levy  mar^  does  not 
come  mlhin  the   law    against   treason"    To 
pause  here  a  little:  Freind's  argument  was 
this— whatever  my  intentions   might  be — 
whatever  my  object  of  levying  war  might 
have  been — whatever  might  have  been  my 
design  to  levy  it^however  the  destruction  of 
.the  king  might  have  been  effecte4  by  m^ 
conspiracy,  ii  it  had  gone  on — and  however  it 
jni^t  have  been  my  intention  that  it  should, 
«— It  is  not  treason  within  tbye  26th  of  Edward 
III.— To  which  Holt  repliefl,  a  little  incor- 
rectly in  iaiiguaae,  but  right  in  substance — 
"  Nowfqr  that  fmyat  tellyoa^  if  there  be  only 
a  conspiracy  to  leroy  war,  it  is  nor  treason;^'  t.  e. 
it  is  not  a  substantive  treason :  it  is  not  a 
treason  in  the  abstract.    ''  But  if  the  design 
^mdcon^nracy  be  either  lo  kill  the  king,  or  to 
depose  him,  or  imprison  him,  or  put  any  force  or 
reuraint  upon  him,"  i.  e.  personal  restraint  by 
ibrce,  ^  and  the  %aay  of  effecting  these  purposes 
is  BY  LEVYING  A  WAR;  thcTC  the  couspirocy 
and  amsuUatiou,  to  levy  war  for  that  purpose, 
is  high  treason,  thcngh  no  war  be  lenoied :  for 
such  consultation  and  conspiracy  is  av  overt 
ACT  PROVING  the  compassing  the  death (fthe 
king  J'    But  what  sort  of  war  is  it,  the  baxe 
conspiracy  to  levy  which,  is  an  overt  act  to 
inrove  a  design  against  the  king's  life,  though 
ix>  war  be  actually  levied  ?    Gentlemen,  lord 
Holt  himself  illustrates  this  matter  so  clearly, 
that  if  I  bad  any  thing  at  stake  short  of  the 
honour  and  lil'e  of  the  prisoner,  I  might  sit 
down  as  sodq  as  I  had  i»ad  it  :«-for  if  one  did 
not  know  it  to  be  an  extract  firom  an  ancient 
trial,  one  would  say  it  was  admirably  and  ac- 
curately  written  for  the  present  [njrpose.«r-It 
is  a  sort  of  prophetic  bird's  eye  view  of  what 
ve  are  engaged  in  at  this  moment  :-«-^  there 
tMy  be  war  kmed  (continues  lord  Holt  in 
Freind's  case)  without  any  design  upon  the 
Ua^spermm,  which,  tf  actually  levied,  is 
high  treason,  though  wiurposing  and  designing 
>«cA  a  levying  qfwar  u  not  so.  As  for  example : 
if  perms  do  assemble  themselves,  and  act  with 
firce,  in  oppoiitUm  to  some  law,  midho^e  thereby 


to  get  it  repealed;  this  is  a  Uvyif^  war^  Mnd 
treason,  THouoiXTnEPv&posivc  and  desicuvxhg 
OF  IT  IS  voT  so.  So  when  ,th^  endeawmr,  in 
great  numier*^,  with  force,  tomake  reformation 
qf  their  own  heads,  without  pursuing  the  methods 
of  the  law,  that  is  a  levying  war,  but  the  pua- 

FOSE  AND  DESI0NI2IG  IS  NOT  80.      Aut  ifibeta 

be,  as  I  told  you,  a  purpose  and  design  to  nss* 
TROY  the  Kino,  and**  (not  or  to  depose  faha, 
but  and  to  depose  him)  '*  to  depose  him  from  his 
throne,  which  is  proposed  and  designed  to  be 
effected  by  war  that  i^tobe  levied  ;  such  a  ton^ 
spiracy  and  consultation  to  lew  war  for  tKe 
bringing  this  to  FASa^'(i.  e.  for  bringing  the 
king's  death  to  pass)  '*  is  an  overt  act  of  high 
treason.  So  that,  gentlemen,  as  to  that  objedicn 
which  hemakes,  IN  POINT  OF  LAW,  itisqf 
no  force,  if  there  be  evidence  sufficient  to  con^ 
vince  you  that  he  did  conspire  to  le»y  mar  FOR 
SUCH  AN  END."  And  he  ooncUidcs  ly 
again  leaving  the  intention  expressly  to  the 

Itis  THE  END  THEREVORE  FOR  WHICH  the  WET 

is  to  be  levied,  and  not  the  conspiracy  to  do 
any  act  which  the  law  considers  as  a  levying 
of  war,  tluit  constitutes  an  overt  act  of  treason 
against  the  king's  life.— The  most  rebelUam 
movements  towards  a  refonn  '\n  g&vamment, 
not  directed  against  the  fting'^peram,  will  pot, 
according  to  lord  Holt,  support  tibte  charge 
before  you. — I  might  surround  the  House  of 
Commons  With  fifty  thousand  men,  £»r  th/e  ex- 
press purpose  of  forcing  them,  by  duress,  to 
repeal  any  law  that  is  offensive  to  me,  or  to 
pass  a  bill  for  altering  Sections,  without  being 
a  possible  object  of  tJtis  prosecution.**- Under 
the  other  branch  of  the  statute,  I  mightiadeed 
be  convicted  of  levying  war,  but  not  of  com* 
passing  the  king's  death ;  and  if  I  only  con- 
spired  and  meditated  this  rising  to  rejpcal  laws 
by  rebellion,  X  could  be  convioted  or  nothing 
but  a  high  misdemeanor.— I  wouh)  give  my 
friends  the  case  u^on  a  special  verdict,  aad 
let  them  hang  me  if  they  coi^d.^^Hofw  much 
more  might  I  give  it  them  if  the  coospunu^ 
imputed  was  not  to  eifea  a  reform  by  viaience, 
hut,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  by  pampblets 
and  speeches,  which  might  produce  universal 
suffrage,  which  universal  suffirase  might  eal 
out  and  destroy  aristocracy,  which  destraction 
might  lead  to  the  fall  of  menanchy,  and,  in, 
the  end,  to  the  death  of  the  king. — Gentle- 
men, if  the  cause  were  not  too  serious,  I 
should  liken  it  to  the  play  with  which  we 
anuise  our  children.  ^^  This  is  tlie  cow  with 
the  crumpledy  horn,  which  gored  the  dog, 
that  worried  the  ca^  that  ate  the  rat,''  &e. 
ending  in  the  '<  house  which  Jack  built*' 

I  do  therefore  maintain,  upon  the  express 
authority  of  lord  Holt,  that,  to  convkt  a  pri- 
aoner,  charged  with  this  treason,  it  is  abso- 
lutely aeoessaiy  that  you  should  be  satisfied 
of  his  intention  agasnst  the  kin^s  l^e,  as 
charged  in  the  indictment,  and  that  no  design 
agdlist  the  king's  government  will  even  be  a 
legal  overt  act  se  be  left  to  a  jury  as  the  evi* 
dence  of  such  aa  inlenUoB  (mnefa  less  'the 
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substantive  and  consummate  treason),  unless 
the  conspiracY  be  directly  pointed  against  the 
person  of  the  king.  The  case  of  lord  George 
Gordon*  is  opposed  to  this  as  a  high  and  mo- 
dern decision;  and  the  attorney  general  des- 
cended indeed  to  a  very  humble  and  lowly 
authority,  when  he  sought  to  maintain  his 
argument  by  my  own  speech,  as  counsel  for 
that  imfortunale  person.  The  passage  of  it 
alluded  to  lies  at  this  moment  before  me ; 
and  1  shall  repeat  it,  and  re>msuntain  it  to- 
day.—But  let  it  first  be  recollected,  that  lord 
George  Gordon  was  not  indicted  for  com- 
passing or  imagining  4'he  king's  death,  under 
the  first  branch  of  the  statute,  but  for  levying 
war  under  the  second.  It  never  indeed  en- 
tered into  the  conception  of  any  man  living, 
that  such  an  indictment  could  have  been 
maintained,  or  attempted  against  him :  I  ap- 
peal to  one  of  your  lordships  now  present,  tor 
whose  learning  and  capacity  I  have  the  great- 
est and  highest  respect,  and  who  sat  upon 
that  trial,  that  it  was  not  insinuated  from  the 
bar,  much  less  adjudged  by  the  Court,  that 
the  evidence  had  any  bearing  upon  the  first 
branch  of  treason. — I  know  that  I  may  safely 
appeal  to  Mr.  Justice  Buller  for  the  truth  of 
this  assertion;  and  nothing  surely  in  the  pas- 
sage fipom  my  address  to  the  jury,  has  the  re- 
motest allusion  to  assimilate  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king's  government  (collateral  to 
his  person)  with  a  treason  against  hb  life. — 
My  words  were,  "  To  compass  or  itnagine  the 
death  of  the  kins  ;  such  imagination,  or  pur- 
pose of  the  mind,  visible  only  to  its  great  Au- 
thor, being  manifested  by  some  open  act ;  an 
institution  obviously  directed,  not  only  to  the 
security  of  his  natural  person,  but  to  the  sta^- 
bility  of  the  government;  the  life  of  the 
|»rince  being  so  mterwoven  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  that  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  one,  is  justly  held  to  be  a  rebellious  con- 
spiracy a{;amst  the  other.^f 

What  IS  this  but  to  say  that  the  king's  sacred 
life  is  guarded  by  higher  sanctions  than  the 
ordinary  laws,  because  of  its  more  inseparable 
connexion  with  the  public  security,  and  that 
an  attempt  to  destroy  it  is  therefore  made 
treason  against  the  state  ?  But  the  attorney 
general  is,  I  am  sure,  too  correct  in  his  logic 
to  say^-  tluit  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is 
therefore  maintained,  and  tliat  an  attack  upon 
the  king's  authority,  without  design  upon  his 
person,  is  affirmed  by  the  same  expression  to 
DO  treason  against  his  life. — His  correct  and 
enlarged  mind  is  incapable  of  such  confusion 
of  ideas. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  what  fell  from  me  upon 
this  ocgasion,  in  order  to  examine  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court;  and  to  clothe  myself  wiUi 
the  authority  of  tluit  great  and  venerable  ma- 
gistrate, whose  memory  will  always  be  dear 
to  me,  not  only  from  the  eminent  services  he 

*  3ee  it  m  this  Collection,  Vol.  31,  p.  485. 
t  S^  Mr.  £rskine*s  speech  for  lord  George 
Gordon^  antf,  Vol  21,  p.  689. 


rendered  to  his  country  in  the  administntion 
of  her  justice,  but  on  account  of  the  personal 
regard  and  reverence  I  had  for  him  when 
living. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  delivering  the  law  to 
the  jury  upon  lonl  George  Gorooti's  trial  (I 
appeal  to  the  trial  itself,  and  to  Mr.  Justice 
Buller,  now  present,  who  agreed  in  the  judg- 
ment), expressly  distinguished  between  iSit 
safety  provided  for  the  King*s  natural  ptrv% 
by  the  first  branch  of  the  statute,  and  the  se- 
curity of  his  executive  power  under  the  se- 
cond.   That  great  judge  never  had  an  idet 
that  the  nci^ttra/ -person  of  the  king,  and  the 
me^esty  of  the  king,  were  the  same  tlung,  sor 
that  tne  treasons  against  them  were  -syDom- 
mous :  he  knew,  on  the  contraiy,  for  he  knew 
all  that  was  to  be  known,  that  as  subaaidm 
crimes  they  never  had  been  blended.    I  will 
read  his  own  words : — *^  There  are  two  kinds 
of  levying  war-: — one  against  the  person  of 
the  king :  to  imprison,  to  dethrone,  or  to  kiH 
him ;  or  to  make  him  change  measures,  or 
remove  eoimsellors '. — the  otlKr,  which  is  said 
to  be  levied  against  the  majesty  of  the  king, 
or,  in  other  words,  against  hhn  in  his  regal 
capacity :  as  when  a  multitude  nse  and  as- 
semble to  attain  by  force  and  vrolenoe  taj 
object  of  a  general  nublic  nature ;  that  is 
levving  war  against  tne  majesty  of  the  kin|; 
and  most  reasonably  so  held,  because  it  teMi 
to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,  to  destroT 
property  and  to  overturn  n^verument;  and, 
hy  torce  of  arWs,  to  restrain  the  king  fiom 
reigning  according  to  law."*    But  then  ob* 
serve,  gentlemen,  the  war  must  be  actuU$ 
levied;  and  here  again  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bulkr,  for  the  Words  of  lord  Mansfield, 
expressly  referring  for  what  he  said  to  the 
authority  of  lord  Holt,  in  sir  John  Frond's 
case,  already  cited :  ^  Lord  chief  justiceHolt,  in 
sir  John  Freiud*s  case,  says  .* — ^  If  persons  do 
'  assemble  themselves  and  act  witn  force,  in 
'  opposition  to  some  law  which  they  think  io- 
'  convenient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  r^ 
'  pealed,  this  is  a  levying  war  and  treasoa' 
In  the  present  casef  it  does  not  rest  ufwn  an 
implication  that  thev  hoped  bv  opposition  to 
a  law  to  get  it  repealed ;  but  the  proMCution 
proceeds  upon  the  direet  ground,  tnat  the  ob- 
ject was,  by  force  and  viMencey  to  compel  the 
legislature  to  repeal  a  law;    and  thereto, 
without  any  doubt,  I  tell  you  the  joint  opioioR 
of  us  all,  that,  if  this  multitude  assembled, 
with  intent  by  acts  of  force  and  violenes,  to 
compel  the  legislature  to  repeal  a  law,  it  is 
high  treason.^}      Let  these  words  of  k>rd 
Mansfield  be  taken  down,  and  then  show  me 
the  man,  let  his  rank  and  capacity  be  what 
they  may,  who  can  remove  me  from  the  foun- 
dation on  which  I  stand,  when  I  maintaio 

*  See  lord  George  Gordon's  case,  Vol.  91, 
p.  644  of  this  Collection. 

t  Lotd  George  Gordon%  then  on  trial. 

t  See  the  case  of  lord  George  GQtdan,aati 
Vol  21|  p»  644. 
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that  a  coDspitacj  to  levy  war  for  the  objects 
of  reforiaaUoDy  is  not  only  not  the  high  trea- 
son chained  by  this  Indictment^  when  not  di- 
rectly pointed  against  the  king's  person,  but 
that  even  the  actual  levying  it  would  not 
amount  jto  the  constitution  of  the  crime.  But 
this  is  the  least  material  part  of  lord  Mans- 
field's judgment,  as  applicable  to  the  present 
question ;  for  he  expressly  considers  the  in- 
tention of  the  prisoner,  whatever  be  the  act 
of  treason  alleged  against  him,  to  be  all  in  all. 
-So  far  from  boloing  the  nrobable  or  even 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  thing  done  as 
constituting  the  quality  of  the  ac^  he  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  nothine  as  separated  from 
the  criminal^deiign  to  produce  them. — Lord 
George  Gordon  assembled  an  immense  mul- 
titude around  the  House  of  Commons,  a  sys- 
tem so  opposite  to  that  of  the  persons  accused 
before  this  commission,  that  it  appears  from 
the  evidence  they  would  not  even  allow  a 
man  to  come  amongst  them,  because  he  had 
been  lord  George's  attorney. — The  Lords  and 
Commons  were  absolutely  blockaded  in  the. 
chambers  of  Parliament ;  and  if  control  was 
the  intention  of  the  prisoner,  it  must  be 
wholly  immaterial  what  were  the  deliberations 
that  were  to  be  controlled  ;  whether  it  was 
the  continuance  of  Roman  Catholics  under  pe- 
nal laws,  the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act,  or 
a  total  change  ofthe  structure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  was  the  object  of  violence,*— 
the  attack  upon  the  legislature  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  the  same.  That  the 
multitude  were  actuallv  assembled  round  the 
Houses,  and  brought  there  by  the  prisoner,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  as  his  counsel  even  to 
think  of  denying,  nor  that  their  tumultuous 
proceedings  were  not  in  effect  productive  of 
great  intimidation,  and  even  danger,  to  the 
u>rds  and  Commons,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
authority :— neither  did  I  venture  to  question 
the  law,  that  the  assembling  the  multitude 
for  thatpurpose^  was  levying  war  within  the 
Statute. — Upon  these  facts,  therefore,  applied 
to  the  doctrines  we  have  heard  upon  this 
trial,  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  lord 
George  Gordon's  case  to  try ;  he  must  have 
been  mstantly  without  controversy,  convicted. 
But  lord  Mansfield  did  not  say  to  the  jury  (ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  that  have  been 
broached  here),  that  if  they  found  the  multi- 
tude assembled  by  the  prisoner,  were  in  fact 
palpably,  intimidating  and  controlling  the 
parliament  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  he 
was  guilty  of  high  treason,  whatever  his  inten- 
tions might  have  been.— lie  did  not  tell  them 
that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  assembling 
a  hundred  thousand  people  round  the  legisla- 
ture, being  a  control  on  their  proceeaings* 
was  ther^fire  a  levying  war,  though  collected 
from  folly  and  rashness,  without  the  intention 
of  violence  or  control. — If  this  had  been  the 
doctrine  of  lord  Mansfield,  there  would  (as  I 
Mid  before)  have  been  nothing  to  try;  for  I 
sdmitted  in  terms,  that  his  conduct  was  the 
extremity  of  rashness^  and  totally  inconsistent 


with  his  rank  in  the  country,  and  hit  statioii 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Common]i.-T-> 
But  the  venerable  magistrate  never  for  a  mo-^ 
ment  lost  si^ht  of  the  grand  ruling  principle 
of  criminal  justice,  that  crimes  can  have  no 
seat  but  in  the  mind ;  and  upon  the  prise  uer's 
intention^  and  ppon  his  intention  alone,  he  ex- 
pressly left  the  whole  matter  to  the  jury,  with 
the  following  directions,  which  I  shall  read 
verbatim  from  the  trial : 

"Having  premised  these  several  proposil 
tions  and  pnnciples^  the  subject  matter  for 
your  consideration  naturally  resolves  itself 
mto  two  points : 

"  First,  Whether  this  multitude  did  assem* 
ble  and  commit  acts  of  violence,  with  intent  to 
terrify  and  compel  the  legislature  to  repeal 
the  act  called  sirUeorge  Savile's. — If  upon  this 
point  your  opinion  should  be  in  the  negative, 
that  makes  an  end  ofthe  whole,  and  the  pri- 
soner ought  to  be  acquitted ;  but  if  your  opi 
nion  should  be,  that  the  intent  of  this  muUi^ 
tude,  and  the  violence  they  committed,  was 
to  force  a  repeal,  there  arises  a  second  point- 

"  Whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  incited, 
encouraged,  promoted,  or  assisted  in  raising 
this  insurrection,  and  the  terror  the^  carriea 
with  them,  with  the  int£nt  of  forcing  a 
repeal  of  this  law. 

"Upon  these  two  points,  which  you  will 
call  your  attention  to,  depends  the  fate  of  this 
trial ;  for  if  either  the  multitude  had  no  suck 
intent,  or  supposing  they  had,  if  the  prisoner 
n>as  no  cause,  did  not  excite,  and  took  no  part 
in  conducting,  counselling,  or  fomenting  the 
insurrection,  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  ac 
quitted :  and  there  is  no  pretence  that  he  per- 
sonally concurred  in  any  act  of  violence."* 

1  therefore  consider  the  case  of  lord  George 
Gordon,  as  a  direct  authority  in  my  favour. 

To  show  that  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
king,  independently  of  ulterior  intention 
against  his  life,  is  high  treason  within  the 
statute,  the  attorney  general  next  supposes 
that  traitors  had  conspired  to  depose  king 
William,  but  still  to  preserve  him  as  stadt- 
holder  in  Holland,  and  asks  whether  that  con- 
spiracy would  not  be  a  compassing  his  death: 
to  that  question  I  answer,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  a  compassing  the  death  of  kins 
William,  provided  the  conspirators  could 
have  convmced  the  jury  that  their  firm  and 
bond  fide  intention  was,  to  proceed  no  farther, 
and  that,  under  that  belief  and  impression, 
the  jury  fas  they  lawfully  might)  had  nega- 
tived by  their  finding,  the  fact  of  the  inten«< 
tion  against  the  king's  natural  existence.— I 
have  no  doubt  at  all,  that,  upon  that  findins, 
no  judgment  of  treason  could  be  pronounced: 
but  the  difficulty  would  be,  to  meet  with  a 
jury,  who,  upon  the  bare  evidence  of  such  a 
conspiracy,  would  find  such  a  verdict.  There 
might  be  possible  cirrumstances  to  justify 
such  a  negative  of  the  intention,  but  they 

*  "  See  lord  George-  Gordon's  trial,  ant^. 
Vol.  31;pp.  61G,  C47,  ,     :.    /  . 
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must  come  fV<m>  tUe  prisomr.  -In  that  case 
the  Crtf^m  wouM  rest  upon  the  conspiracy  to 
depose,  whkh  would  be  prk/A  facie  and 
cogent  evidence  of  the  compassing,  and  leave 
the  hftid  ta^  of  rebutting  it,  on  the  defend- 
antst — I  say  the  hard  task,  because  the  case 
put  is  of  a  direct  rebellious  force,  acting  against 
the?  king ;  not  only  abroeating  his  authority, 
bulimprisomiig^md  expelling  his  person  from 
the  kingdom.  I  am  not  seeking  to  abuse  the 
reasons  and  consciences  of  juries  in  the  exa- 
xbination  of  &ets,  b«t  am  only  resisting  the- 
coafbundtng  them  with  arbitrary  propositk>ns 
of  law. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  now  a  right  to 
consider  that  the  existel^^^  of  the  high  treason 
chatfged  against  the  unfortunate  man  before 
you^  is  a  matter  of  fact  for  jrour  consideration 
upon  the  evidence.— To  establish  this  point, 
ha^-been  the  scope  of  all  that  you  have  been 
listenmg  te^  witb  so  much  indulgence  and 
pataence.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  farther 
SQpperted  royseif,  by  a  great  many  authori- 
ties, which  I  have  been  laboriously  extractin| 
Irom  the  dilferenf  b^ok&of  the  law;  but  I 
fM  I  inust  pause  here,  lest  I  consume  my 
stretigtti  in  this  preliminary  part  of  the  case, 
and  leave  the  rest  defeetive. 

Gentlemen,  the  persons  named  m  the  in^ 
kcTnlefit,  aye  charged  with  a  cohspiracy  to 
AtAyvert  the  rule,  order^  and  government  of 
lihia  coimtty;  and  it  is  material  that  you 
^otild  observe  most  particularly  th^  ideaiM 
by  which  it  aHetes  th)s  purpOM*  wa9  to  be  ae« 
tc»mpIl9hed.-^The  charge  is  not  of  a  com^ 
spinkcy  to  hold  the  convention  in  Scotland^ 
viPhich  vms  aetloaity  held  there ;  nor  of  the 
part  they  took  in  its  aeltial  proceeding^ ;  but 
the  overt  act,  to  which  all  the  others  are  sab^ 
sidi^  and  subordinate,  is,  a  supposed  con-^ 
ftpiracy  to  hddaeonPOtMioti  in  England^  which 
never  in  fact  was  held ;  and  consequently  all 
the  vast  Idad  of  matter  which  it  has  been  da* 
cided  you  should  hear,  timt  does  not  imme- 
diately connect  itself  with  the  charge  in  quea^ 
tio0,  is  only  laid  before  you  (as  the  Court  has 
rep^ttedly  expressed  it)*  to*  prove  that  in  point 
of  fact  such  proceeding  were  bad,  the  quality 
of  which  is^  for  your  jifdgnieift;  and  as  far, 
Mdas  Aronly,  as  they  can  be  connected  with 
the  prisoner,  and  the  act  which  be  stands 
charged  D^th,  to  be  leflt  to  you,  a9  evidence  of 
the  mtelition  with  which  the  holdbguf  the 
second  contention  was  projected. 

Tnis  TNtEimoN  is  therefcare  the  whole 
€ause--for  the  charge  is  noithe  agreement  to 
bold  a  convention,  which  it  is  notorions,  self* 
evident  and  even  admitted  that  thev  intended 
to  hold*;  but  the  agreement  to  hold  it /or /A^ 
purpose  aUegtd^  qfoMming  ali  the  miUkority  of 
tht  $tatey  and  in  fkpUmnt  qf  iht  nuiin  inien^ 
tion  against  the  life  of  the  khg*  UnleiBS) 
tfaeref&e,  ymt  can  collect  this  dmJile  intention 
fiom  the  evidence  beibre  y^u,  the  indictment 
is  not  luaiiiiaiiied; 

Gentlemen,  the  charge  being  of  a  cbn- 
spiracy,  which,  if  made  out  in  point  of  fact; 


involvied'lieyorid'an  contnyrersy,  and  whBa 
the  ciBrtain  knewM&e  of  tbe  con^piraters,  the 
lives  of  every  soul  Siat  was  engaced  in  it; 
the  first  observation  which  I  shall  make  to 
you  (because  in  reason  if  ousht  to  precede  afl 
others)  is,  that  every  act  done  by  the  pri- 
soners, and  every  sentence  written  bgr  them, 
in  the  remotest  degree  connected  inth  the 
charge,  or  offered  in  evkience  to  support  it, 
were  done  and  written  in  the  public  &ce  of 
the  world  t-^the  transactions  which  conati* 
tute  the  whole  body  of  the  proof,  were  not 
those  of  a  day,  but  in  regular  series  for  two 
years  together;  thejr  were  not  the  peei& 
transaction  of  the  prisoners,  but  of  immenst 
bodies  of  the  king's  subjects,  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  assembled  without  tbe 
smallest  reserve,  and  gtvins  to  tiie  ptibHc, 
through  the  channel  of  the  &tly  newspapers, 
a  minute  and  regular  journal  of  then-  imole 
proceedings.  Not  a  syllable  have  we  beanf 
read,  in  the  week's  iraprisonment  we  hxve 
suffered,  that  we  had  not  all  of  ns  read  for 
months  and  months  before  the  pmsecutMi 
was  heard  of;  and  winch,  if  we  are  not  adfi- 
cfenth-  satiated,  we  ihay  read  asaiir  upon  the 
file  of  every  cofffee-trouse  in  the  kingdom^— h 
is  admittetf  distinetly  bv*  the  crowtr,  that  sn- 
fbnn  in  the  House  of  Commofis  is  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  ali  the  lyroceedints  laid  before 
you ;  and  that  the  attainment  <?  that  object 
only,  is  the  grammatical  sense  of  tbe  sireaf 
body  of  the  written  evidence. — It  rests  tte^^ 
fere  with  the  cmwn,  t6  show  by  LteAL  noer 
that  this  osTKicaiaie  pm'pose,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  c6rrespondettee  upon  the  table,  vfss 
only  a  cloak  to  conc^l  a  hidden  machbation, 
to  subvert  by  force  the  entWe  authorities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  as^dme  them  to  themselres. 
Whether  a  reform  of  pariiiWient  be  a  wi^  or 
an  wiwise  expedient ;  whethfer,  if  it  were  at- 
eompflshed,  it  would  uHimatefy  be  attended 
with  benefits,  or  danget s,  t6  the  coantrr,  1 
will  not  undeftake  to  mvestigate,  and  for  thb 
plain  reason ;  because  il  is  wholly  folreigD  t9 
the'  subject  before  us. — But  wlien  we  m 
trying  the  tnte^^ty  of  men's  intention^  aod 
are  examimng  whether  their  complaints  of 
defects  in  the  representation  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  be  honAfide^  or  only  a  mere  stalk* 
tng- horse  for  treascm  and  febeliKm,,it  bccooet 
a  nto^  essential  inquiry,  whether  they  be  the 
fi^t  who  have  uttered  these  con^jwunts;--- 
whether  they  have  taket^  up  notioBs  kf  the 
firet  tiine,  whkb  nevet  occurred  \o  othtA; 
and  whether,  in  seeking  to  iotei^fere  piicti- 
eally  in  an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  the} 
have  manifested,  by  the  novelty  of  their  tx» 
duet,  a  spirit  inconsistent  whh  aAictkm  ft>f 
the  government^  and  subversive  of  its  aawoj 
rity.  Gentlemen,  I,  for  oDe,'confto  («[][ 
thmk  the  safest  way  of  defending  a  {tfsoa 
for  his  life  before  w  enlightenedttibunai,  ^ 
defend  him  ingenuously),.  I>  for  one,  coaW 
that  li  the  defects  in  the  constitution  «P^ 
,  liament,  which  at«^  the  subject  of  the  wnwg 
and  tbe  foimdation  of  aH  tiie  pK»ct«Aip^ 
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fmt  yoo,  had  neter  occurred  lb  otber  fversolis 
at  oner  liraevy  on  if  ntil  O^w,  they  had  only 
tnsted  m  the  histoiy  of  formet-  coDs|)iracies, 
I  should  be  afraid  you  would  suspect^  at  least, 
that  the  authors  of  them  were  plotters  of  mi»- 
cbief.-^In  such  a  i^  I  should  naturally  ex- 
pect that  you  woUkl  ask  yourselTos  this  qute- 
tiof>— Why  should  it  occur  to  the  prisonei-  at 
the  bar,  and  to  a  few  o^ers  in  the  year  1794, 
Immeduilely  itfter  an  important  revolution  in 
another  eoantry,  to  fihd  fault,  oh  a  sujdden, 
with  a  constitution  which  had  endured  for 
ases,  without  the  imputation  of  defect,  and 
whidi  no  ^ood  subject  had  evef  thought  of 
tottcbina  with  the  busy  hand  of  reformation  I 
I  candfifiy  admil  that  such  a  qiie^tion  would 
oeturtotfae  isAaA  of  every  rtesonable  n^n, 
ind  could  actmit  no  fkfohrabhs  ayisirer. — But 
tarely  thi^  admission  entitles  me,  on  the 
otbte  hand^  to  the  cdnoessioo,  that  if^  in  com- 
paring their  wtitinpt  ^d  examinmg  their 
conduct  with  the  writings  and  conduct  of  the 
best  and  moat  unsuspected  persons  in  the  best 
and  most  unsuspected  timds^  we  find  theni 
treading  in  the  paths  whi«sh  have  distinguished 
their  highest  superiors;  if  we  find  them  only 
exposing  the  fiune  defects,  and  pursuins  the 
dame  or  similar  courses  for  their  removal,^ it 
would  be  the  hei^t  of  wickedness  and  injus* 
tice  to  torture  expressions,  and  pervert  con- 
duct into  treason  aild  rebellion,  which  had 
recently  lifted  up  others  to  the  love  of  the 
nation,  to  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign, 
and  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state.  The  na- 
tural justness  of  this  reasoning  is  so  obvious, 
that  we  have  only  to  examine  the  fact ;  and, 
considering  under  what  auspices  the  prisoners 
are  brought  before  you,  it  may  be  fit  that  I 
should  set  out  with  reminding  you,  thai  the 

rX  earl  of  Chatham  began  and  established 
^une  and  gkiry  of  his  life  upon  the  very 
cause  in  which  my  unfortunate  clients  were 
engaged,  and  that  he  left  if  as  an  inheritance 
to  the  pieaent  minister  of  the  crown,  as  tfa^ 
ibuQdation.of  his  &me  and  glory  after  him ; 
and  his  fame  and  ^lory  wer^  accordingly 
raised  updn  it ;  and  if  the  crown's  evidence 
tiad  been  carr^  as  far  batk  as  it  mi^t  have 
Wen  (for  the  institution  of  only  one  dt  the  two 
Lshdon  Soeiettea  is  beibte  us),  you  would 
haVe  fbimd  that  the  Constitutional  Socta^ 
iwed  its  earlitest  ctedit  with  the  coun^,  if 
not  its.  vei7  bifth^  to  the  labour  of  the  present 
niiiister,  and  its  ptofessed  principles  to  his 
irace  the  duke  of  Riohmond,  high  also^  in  his 
Majesty^  prbsent  cdokifcilsy'  whose  plan  of  re- 
ftrai  hag>  been  ckiirl^  estiibtish^d  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  wntteto  evidence,  wd  by 
•very  ^fritneasexaitiinM  far  the  crown,  to 
Im  baenth^  tj^  aiid  model  of  all  the  so- 
^KticB  in  the  SQtiposed  tbuspiracy,  and  uqi* 
iWndy  flc<^  upon  in  form  aild  in  substance 
b^^«  prisoner  before  yoo,  up  to  the  Te^y 
|md  or  )hs  xtnfineraeftt. 

€ieflideiMiiy  tbe  duke  of  Richmond's  plad 
«l»  dBhr^sal  siifirege  alnft  annual  parliaM 
MMa;-aftdm«d  too  williaboIdna9s>  which: 
VOL  XXIV. 
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when  th6  comparison  colnes  to  bcf  niade,  wil^ 
leave  jn  the  back  ground  the -stronsest  figures 
in  the  writings  on  the  table. — I  do  not  say 
this  sarcastically  ;  I  mean  to  speak  with  the 
greatest  respect  of  his  Grace,  both  with  regard 
to  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  bis  conduct } 
for  although  I  have  always  thought  in  politica 
with  the  illustrious  person  whose  letter  waft 
read  to  you ;  although  I  think,  with  Mr.  Fox^ 
that  annual  parliaments  and  universal  soifiragl^ 
would  be  nothing  like  an  improvement  int& 
constitution ;  yet  I  confess  that  I  find  it  easier 
to  da^  so  than  to  answer  the  duke  of  Rich-^ 
mond's  arguments  on  the  subject ;  and  I  must 
$ay  besides,  speaking  of  his  grace  from  a  long 
personal  knowledge,  which  l^gan  when  I  was 
counse)  for  his  relation  lord  Keppel,  that,  in* 
dependetitly  of  his  illustrious  rank^  which  se* 
cures  him  against  the  imputation  of  trifling 
with  its  existence,  he  is  a  person  of  an  en* 
larged  understanding,  of  extensive  reading^ 
and  of  much  rejection;  and  that  his  book 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  the  effiisioa 
oi  rashness  and  folly,  bat  as  the  well-weighed, 
though  perhaps  erroneous,  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  actual  condition  of  our  afiairs,  viz* 
that  without  a  speedy  and  essential  reform  in 
parliament  (and  there  my  opinion  goes  along 
with  him)  the  verv  being  of  the  country,  as  a 
ffreat  nation,  would  be  lost.  This  plan  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond  was  the  grand  main  spring 
of  every  proceeding  we  have  to  deal  with ; — ^yoa 
have  haa  agreat  number  of  loose  conversations 
reported  firom  societies,  on  which  no  reliance 
can  be  had  f  sometimes  they  have  been  san* 
bled  by  spies,  sometimes  misrepresented  by 
ignorance ;  and  even,  if  correct,  have  fre# 
qtfent^^  been  the  extravagances  of  ufiknowil 
individuals,  not  even  uttered  in  theprescncd 
of  the  prisoder,  and  totally  unconnected  with 
any  design;  for  whenever  their  proceedinei 
are  appealed  to,  and  their  real  object  examinedl 
by  iivmg  members  of  thiom,  brought  before 
you  by  the  crown,  to  testify  them  under  thd 
most  solemn  obligations  of  truth,  they  appeat 
to  hare  been  following,  inform  and  in  mbi 
9tance^th^ piam  adopted  vUkin  cur  memorici^ 
not  only  kg  the  duke  of  Richmond,  hot  4^  Aan^ 
ireda  cfthe  most  eminent  men  in  the.  kingdom 
The  duke  of  Richmond  formally  published  hii 

f^lan  of  reform  in  the  year  1780,  m  a  letter  to 
ieutenant  colonel  Sherman,  who  was  at  that 
time  practically  employed  upon  the  same  object 
in  Ireland  ;  and  this  is  a  most  material  part 
of  the  case;  because  yoisare  desued  to  behevd 
that  the  terms  Cohvevtiov,  and  DxLaoAT^^ 
and  the  holding  the  one,  and  sendiqg  the  others 
were  aU  cd^eeted  from  what  had  recently  hai^i 
pened  id  France*  and- were  qieant  as  the 
formal  ustroducUon  of  her  republican  coasti^ 
tutioo:  biA  they  who  desire  you  to  beHetd 
all  thiS)  do,  not  believe  it  themselves ;  because 
they  know  certsmlf ,  and  it  has  indeed  already 
been'  ^ved  by  their  o#n  witnesfles,  that  con* 
ventioos  of  refimners  were  hield  in  Ireland, 
aad  ddegaaes  regularly  sent  to  them,  whtiM 
F^«sce  >rM  ondev  the  dopfeiinJ^m  ofl^  aiciMi 
3N 
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government.— They  knew  full  well  that  colo- 
nel Sharman,  to  whom  the  duke's  letter  was 
addressed,  was  at  that  very  moment  supporting 
a  convention  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  often  thou- 
sand men  in  arms,  for  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, without  any  commission  from  the  king,  any 
more  than  DOor  Franklow  had,  who  is  now  in 
Newgate,  for  regimenting  sixty.— These  vol- 
unteers asserted  and  saved  the  liberties  of 
Ireland;  and  the  king  would, at  this  day,  have 
had  no  more  subjects  in  Ireland  than  he  now 
has  in  America,  if  they  had  been  treated  as 
traitors  to  the  government. — It  was  never  hn- 
putedto  colonel  Sharman*  and  the  volunteers, 
that  they  were  in  rebellion ,— yet  they  had 
arms  in  their  hands,  which  the  prisoners  never 
dreamed  of  having ;  whilst  a  grand  general 
convention  was  actually  sitting  under  their 
auspices  at  the  royal  Exchange  of  Dublin,  at- 
tended by  regular  delegates  from  all  the  coun- 
ties in  Ireland. — And  who  were  these  dele- 
^tes  ^^I  will  presently  tear  off  their  names 
from  this  paper,  and  hand  it  to  you.— They 
were  the  greatest,  the  host,  and  proudest 
names  in  Ireland-; — men  who  had  the  wisdom 
to  reflect  (before  it  was  too  late  for  reflection) 
that  greatness  is  not  to  be  supported  by  tilting 
at  itSeriors,  till,  by  the  separation  of  the 
higher  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind, 
every  distinction  is  swept  away  in  the 
tempest  of  revolution ;  but  in  the  happy 
liarmonizaiUon  of  tlie  whole  community ;  oy 
conferring  upon  the  people  their  rights ;  sure 
of  receiving  the  auspicious  return  of  afiection, 
andof  easufing  the  stability  of  the  govem- 
aaent,  which  is  erected  upon  that  just  and  na- 
tural basis.— Gentlemen,  they  who  put  this 
tortured  construction  on  conventions  and  de- 

5|ate^  know  also  that  repeated  meetings  of 
orming  societies,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  had  assumed  about  the  same  time 
the  style  of  conventions,  and  had  been  attended 
1^  regular  delegates,  long  before  the  phrase 
had,  or  could  have,  any  existence  in  France; 
and  that  upon  the  very  model  of  these  former 
associations,  a  formal  convention  was  actually 
aitttng  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  lord  chief 
baron  of  Scotland  in  the  chair,  for  promoting 
a  reform  in  parliament,  at  the  very  moment 
the  Scotch  Convention,  following  its  example, 
assmned  that  title. 

.  To  return  to  this  letter  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond : — It  was  written  to  colonel  Sharman, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  to  his  grace,  desiring  to 
know  i'UA  plan  of  reform,  wiuch  he  accord- 
ingly communicated  by  the  letter  which  is  in 
evidence ;  and  which  plan  was  neither  more 
nor  les»than  that  adopted  by  the  prisoners^  of 
auxTounding  parliament  (unwilling  to  reform 
its  own  corruptions),  vot  by  artned  men,  or 
by  importunate  mtiltitudes,  but  by  the  still 
and  universal  voice  of  a  whole  people  cuuii- 

ISO  TBEta  KHOWV  JLNJP  V^ALtEVABLB  RIGHTS. 

«*-Thisi8  so  preoiafely  the  i^kn  of  the  doke  of 
|tichmond,thatIbaKe  almost,  borrowed  hit 
eiqi^ressions.  His  grace  says^  ^  The  lesser  to- 
fmm  haa  bebn.'a«t«i»(pted  with  every  posaible 


advantage  in  its  fitvour ;  not  only  fironr  the 
zealous  support  of  the  advocates  for  a  aoie 
efiectual  one,  but  from  the  assistance  of  moi 
of  great  weight,  both  in  and  out  ofpovcr. 
But  with  all  these  temperaments  and  helps 
it  has  failed.  Not  one  proselyte  has  been 
gained*  from  corruption,  nor  has  the  least  nj 
of  hope  been  hektout  from  any  quarter  tbat 
the  House  of  Commons  was  inclined  to  adopt 
any  other  mode  of  reform.  The  weight  ef 
corruption  has  crushed  this  more  geatle,  as  it 
wouki  have  defeated  any  more  eflmekNiB  pho 
in  the  same  circumstances.  From  that  quarter, 
therefore,  I  have  nothing  to  hope.  It  is  fkov 

tHB  PEOPLE    AT   LAROE    THAT    1    EXPSCT  AIT 

GOOD : — and  I  am  convinoedy  that  the  only 
way  to  make  ^em  feel  that  they  are  real^ 
concerned  m  the  business,  is,,  to  contena 
for  their /ii^  clear ^  and  indisputaHe  rigkt  tf 
univenal  repretentationJ'  Now  bow  docs 
this  doctrine  apply  to  the  defence  of  the  \n- 
soner?— I  muntain  that  it  has  the  most  de> 
cisive  appUeatk)n ;  because  tbbbook  has  beta 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  crown-  witaesses, 
who  have  one  and  all  of  them  recognised  i^ 
and  declared  it  to  have  been,  bond  fide,iiie 
plan  which  they  pursued. 

But  are  the  crown*s  witnesses  worthy  of 
credit? — ^If  they  are  not,  let  us  return  hone, 
since  there  is  no  evidence  at  ail,  and  the  cause 
is  over. — All  the  guilt,  if  any  there  be,  pro- 
ceeds flnom  their  testimony;  iftheyareool 
to  be  believed,  they  have  proved  nothing; 
since  the  crown  cannot  force  upon  you  tint 
part  of  the  evidence  which  smts  its  purpose^ 
and  ask  you  to  reject  the  other  which  aces  noU 
The  witnesses  are  either  entirely  credible, 
or  undeserving  of  all  credit,  and  I  faAveno  in- 
terejBt  in  the  alternative.  This  is  precisely  the 
state  of  the  cause. — For,  with  regard  to  all  the 
evidence  that  is  written,  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  it  is  not  upon  me  to  defend  my 
clients  against  it,  but  for  the  crown  to  extract 
flrom  it  the  materials  of  accusation.— They 
do  not  contend  tbat  the  treason  is  upon  the 
surfece  of  it,  but  in  the  latent  iniemtim:  vbidi 
intention  must,  therefore,  be  supported  by  ei* 
trinsic  proof;  but  which  is  nevertheless  duectly 
negatived  and  beat  down  by  every  witaess 
they  have  called,  leaviag  them  noihinc  kut 
commentaries  «id  criticisma  i^ainst  both  fa* 
and  language,  to  which,  for  tha  pwsent,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  replying  ia  the 
authoritative  language  of  the  Court,  in,tho 
earliest  stage  of  tfie  pisoceedings : . 

^<  If  there  be  ground  to  consider  the  pf^ 
fessed  purpose  of  any  of  these  asaodatioBS, « 
reform  in  parliament y  as  mere  coloui^aodas  a 
pretext  held  out  in  order  to  cover  deeper  ds- 
signs— designs  against  the  whole  consotutioB 
and  government  of  the  country ;  the  case  of 
those  embarked  m  such  designs  is  that  whiot 
I  have  already  cooaidered.  Wbatber  this  be 
so,  or  not,  is  mere  matter  of  fact ;  as  to  whie^ 
I  shall  only  remind  you,  thai  an  iiiqiiiiTjO^ 
a  chaiige  of  this  nature,  whioh  uadartakes  ^ 
make  out  that  the  oatenaihle  pyifdseis  am«t 
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▼eilf  under  which  is  ooDcealed  a  traitorous 
coDspiracy,  requires  cool  and  deliberate  exami- 
nation, and  the  roost  attentive  consideration; 
|uid  that  the  result  should  be  perfectly  clear 
and  satbfactoiy.  In  the  af&irs  of  common 
lifc^  no  man  isjustified  in  imputing  to  another 
a  meaning  contrary  to  what  he  himself  ex- 
presses, but  upon  the  fullest  evidenoe."  * — 
To  this  (though  it  requires  nothing  to  support 
it,  either  in  reason  or  authority)  1  desire  to 
add  tbe^lirection  of  lord  chief  justice  Holt 
to  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  sir  John  Parkyns : 

^  Gentleaien;  it  is  not  fit  that  there  should 
be  any  strained  or  forced  construction  put 
upon  a  man^s  actions  when  he  is  tried  for  his 
life.  You  ought  to  have  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  he  is  guilty,  before  you 
pronounce  him  so/'f 

.  In  this  assimilation  of  the  writings  of  the 
societies  to  the  writings  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mood  and  others,  I  do  not  foreet  that  it  has 
been  truly  said  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  in 
the  course  of  this  very  cause,  that  ten  or 
twenty  men's  committmg  crimes,  furnishes 
no  defence  for  other  men  in  committing  them. 
Certainly  it  does  not;  and  I  fly  to  no  such 
sanctuary;  but  in  trying  the  prisoner's  inten- 
tions, and  the  intentions  of  those  with  whom 
he  associated  and  acted,  if  I  can  show  them 
to  be  only  insisting  upon  the  same  principles 
that  have  distinguished  the  men  most  emi- 
nent for  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  country,  it 
will  not  be  very  easy  to  declaim  or  arsue 
them  into  the  pains  of  death,  whilst  our  bo- 
soms are  glowing  with  admiration  at  the 
works  of  those  very  persons  who  would  con- 
demn thena. 

GeBtlemen,  it  has  4)een  too  much  the 
&shion  of  late  to  overlook  the  genuine  source 
of  all  human  authority,  but  more  especiallv 
totally  to  forget  tlie  character  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  ;'-whether  this  has  arisen  from  that 
assembly's  having  itself  forgotten  it,  would 
be  indecent  for  me  to  inqmre  into  or  to  in- 
aiauale ; — but  I  shall  preface  the  authorities 
which  I*  mean  to  collect  in  support  of  the 
prisoner,  with  the  opinion  on  XhAX  subject  of 
a  truly  celebrated  writer,  of  whom  I  wish  to 
speak  with  great  respect :  I  should,  indeed, 
be  ashamed,  particularly  at  this  moment,  to 
name  him  invkliously,  while  he  is  bending 
beneath  the  pressure  <of  a  domestic  misfor-* 
tune,  which  no  man  out  of  his  own  family 
laments  more  sincerely  thaax  1  do.) — ^No 
difference  of  opinion  can  ever  make  me 
forg^et  to  acknowledge  the  sublimit*  of  his 
genius,  the  vast  reach  of  his  understanding, 
and  his  universal  acquaintance  with  the  his* 
tones  and  constitution  of  nations ;  I  also  dis» 
STOW  the  introduction  of  the  writings,  with 

•See  Lord  Chief  Justice  Evre's  charge  to 
the  grand  jury^  who  found  the  indictment 

t  ^  Vol.  13,  p.  133  of  this  Collection. 
}  Mr.  Burke's  son  was  then  dying. 


the  view  of  involving  the  author  m  any  ap- 
parent .  inconsistencies,  which  would  tend, 
indeed,  to  defeat  rather  than  to  advance  my 
purpose. — I  stand  here  to-dav  to  claim  at 
^our  hands,  a  fair  and  charitable  interpreta- 
tion  of  human  conduct,  and  I  shall  not  set 
out  with  giving  an  example  of  uncharitable- 
ness. — ^A  man  may  have  reason  to  change 
his  opinions,  or  perhaps  the  defect  may  be  in 
myself,  who  collect  that  they  are  changed  ;  I 
leave  it  to  God  to  judge  of  the  heart— my 
wish  is,  that  christian  charity  may  prevail  ;— 
that  the  public  harmony,  which  has  been  lost, 
may  be  restored  ;^that  all  England  may  re- 
unite in  the  bonds  of  love  aixl  affection  ; — 
and  that  when  the  coart  is  broken  up  by  the 
acauittalofthe  prisoners,  all  heart-burnings 
ana  animosities  may  cease ; — that,  whilst  yet 
we  work  in  the  light,  we  may  try  how  we  can 
save  our  country  by  a  common  effort ;  and 
that,  instead  of  shamelessly  setting  one  half 
of  society  against  the  other  by  the  force  of 
armed  associations,  and  the  terrors  of  courts 
of  justice,  our  spirits  and  our  strength  may 
be  combined  in  the  glorious  cause  of  our 
country. — By  this,  I  do  not  mean  in  the 
cause  of  the  presenti  war,  which  I  protest 
against  as  unjust,  calamitous,  and  destructive; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  for  such  a.  subject,  I 
only  advert  to  it  to  prevent  mistake  or  misre- 
presentation. 

The  history  and  character  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  was  formerly  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Burke :  **  The  House  of  Com* 
mons  was  supposed  originally  to  be  no  part  of 
^ke  Mlanding  goifemmeni  €f  this  country,  but 
was  considered  as  a  confroc  issuing  immediatefy 
from  the  people,  and  speedily  to  be  resolved 
into  the  mass  from  whence  it  arose:  in  this 
respect  it  was  in  the  higher  part  of  govern- 
ment  what  juries  are  in  the  luwer.  The  ca- 
pacity of  a  raagistcate  being  transitory,  and 
that  of  a  citizen  permanent,  the  latter  capa* 
city,  it  was  hoped,  would  of  course  prepon- 
derate in  all  discussions,  not  only  between 
the  people  and  the  standing  authority  of  the 
Crown,  but  between  the  people  and  the  fleet* 
ing  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
It  was  hoped,  that,  being  of  a  middle  nature. 
liCtween  subject  and  government,  they  would 
feel  with  a  more  tender  and  a  nearer  interest, 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  people,  than 
the  other  remoter  and  more  permanent  parts 
of  legislature. 

**  Whatever  alterations  time  and  the  neoes-* 
sary  accommodation  of  business  mav  have 
introduced,  this  character  can  never  be  sue* 
tained,  imless  the  House  of  Commons  shall 
be  made  to  bear  some  stamp  of  the  actual  dis- 
position of  the  people  at  large :  it  would 
(among  public  mufoctunes)  be  an  evil,  more 
naturaland  tolerable,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  should  be  infected  with  every  .epide- 
mical firenay  of  the  people,  as  this  would  mdi* 
catesome  consanguinity,  some  sympathy  of 
nature  with  their  constituents,  than  that*  they 
should,  in  all  caseSy  be  wholly  untouched  by 
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the  opinioDs  and  feelinss  of  the^  people  <m|  Of 
^ors.  By  this  want  of  sympathy,  they  would 
cease  to  he  a  House  of  Commons. 

"  The  virtue,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  Hou^ 
of  Commons,  consists  in  its  being  the  express 
image  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  It  was 
not  iiiiitituted  to  be  a  control  upon  the  people, 
as  of  late  it  has  been  taught,  bv  a  doctrine  of 
the  most  pernicious  tendency,  but  as  a  con- 
trol for  the  people/' 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  to  give  a 
technical  shape,  a  colour,  dress,  and  duration 
\o  popular  opinion,  is  the  true  office  o,f  a  House 
of  Commons. — Mr.  Burke  is  unquestionably 
correct ; — the  control  upon  the  people  is  the 
kinc's  majesty,  and  the  hereditary  privileges 
of  the  peers ; — the  balance  of  the  state  is  we 
control  FOR  the  people  upon  botl^  in  the 
existence  of  the  House  of  Commons; — but 
bow  can  that  control  exist  for  thepeopief  un- 
less they  have  the  actual  election  ot  the  House 
of  Commons^  which,  it  is  roost  notorious,  they 
liave  not  ? — ^I  hold  in  ow  hand  a  state  of  the 
representation  which,  if  the  thing  were  not 
otnerwise  notorious,  I  would  prove  to  have 
been  lately  offered  in  proof  to  the  House  of  i 
Commons,  by  an  honourable  friend  of  mine 
]»ow  present,*  whose  motion  I  had  the  honour 
to  second,  where  it  appeared  that  18,000 
people  return  near  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  those  again,  under  the  control 
of  about  300.  But  though  these  facts  were 
admitted,  all  redress,  and  even  discussion,  was 
Refused. — ^What  ought  to  be  said  of  a  House 
of  Commons  that  so  conducts  itself,  it  is  not  i 
Ibr  me  to  pronotmce ;  I  will  appeal^  therefore,  j 
to  Mr.  Burke,  who  says,  *^  that  a  House  of  i 
Commons,  which  in  all  disputes  between  the  ' 
people  and  administraVion  presunies  against 
the  people,  which  punishes  their  disorders, 
but  refuses  even  to  inquire  into  their  provoca- 
tions, is  an  unnatural,  monstrous  .state  of 
things  in  the  constitution.''  % 

But  this  is  nothing :  Mr.  Btirke  goes  on 
fifterwards  to  give  a  more  fidl  description  of 
Parliament,  and  in  stronger  language  (let  the 
Solicitor  General  take  it  down  for  nis  reply), 
than  any  that  has  been  employed  by  those 
vbo  are  to  be  tried  at  present  as  conspirators 
against  its  existence. — I  read  the  passieige,  to 
warn  you  aradnst  considering  hard  words 
against  the  House  of  Commons  as  decisive 
evidence  of  treason  against  the  King.— The 

?assage  is  in  a  well-known  work,  called^ 
houghts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Dis- 
contents; and  such  discontents  will  always 
be  PRESENT,  whilst  their  causes  continue.*^ 
The  word  present  will  apply  just  as  well  note, 


*^  Mr.  Charles  Gtey,  afterwards  second  earl 
Grey ;  but  oa  the  subject  of  a  Parliamentaiy 
Reform,  see  the  opinions  expressed  by  lOra 
Grey  ainl  lord  Erskine  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
see  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  voL 
36,  p.  p.  425,  486. 

t  See  Burke*8  Works^  Vol.  2,  p.  980,  ed»  o£ 


and  vmA  better  thao  t9  tbii  tTpea  trtimtki 
honourable  ^eotlemai)  wrote  Ui  Vwki  fm 
we  are  uow  m  the  beart  and  boweb  qf  vm 
tber  war,  aod  groauing  under  i|s  sMitiQWil 
t>urdeQs.— I  sh^  therefore  leaye  U  to  (he 
learned  gentlemau,  v.hoistQ  reply)  UithM 
us  what  has  happened  since  our  author  lii^ 
which  renders  &e  parliament  less  l^le  ^ 
the  same  observations  now. 

**  It  musit  be  always  the  wish  of  aa  uoooii- 
stitutional  s^tatesmab,  that  a  Hioxne  of  C^fk 
pions,  who  are  eatitely  depeadent  upim  bi% 
fhould  have  every  right  ofthe  fieo^  ealixiy 
^peqdent  upon  their  pleasure.  B6r  it  «al 
soon  discovered  that^tbe  fortna  of  a  tey  ui 
the  ends  of  an  arlntrary  goivei^iincii^  ircn 
things  pott  altogether  iuoeropatitie. 

"  The  power  of  the  Crown,  almost  dcaivMl 
rotten  as  prerogative,  has  grown  up  sneii, 
with  much  more  strength  and  far  less  odiuni, 
under  the  nanpe  of  inBueuce. — ^An  influeaoe 
which  operated  without  noise  aadviokoce; 
which  converted  tbe  very  antagonist  into  \k 
instrument; of  power;  which  contaJoed in il* 
self  a  perpetual  principle  of  growth  and  itno* 
yation ;  and  which  tl\e  distresses  sod  tlie 
prosperity  of  the  country  equally  tewM  to 
augment,  was  an  admirable  substitute  fort 
prerogative,  that,  beine  only  theoftpriilgof 
antiquated  pr^udices,  had  moulded  in  its  M- 
ginal  stamina  irresbtible  principles  o£  dscaj 
and  dissolution."* 

What  is  this  but  saying  thattbefiooMof 
Commons  is  a  settled  aul  scandalous  abov 
iastened  ufon  the  people,  instead  of  beifl^ 
an  anta^nist  power ybr  their  protection;  as 
odious  mstrument  ot  power  in  the  bands  of 
the  Crown,  instead  of  a  popular  baboce 
against  it?  pid  Air.  Burke  mean  that  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  px^perly  undenbwd 
and  exercised,  was  an  antiquated  pt^udixa^ 
Certainly  not;  because  his  attacbmoDttoa 
properly  balaueed  monarchy  is  nDtoripus>7 
why  then  is  it  to  be  fastened  upon  the  pii- 
soners,  that  they  stigmatize  monarchy,  wJmd 
they  also  exclaim  only  aaamtt  iCfcom^tiMi^ 
In  the  same  manner,  when  be  speaks  of  fba 
abuses  of  parliament^  would  it  be  fiur  >»  ^' 
Burke  to  argue,  from  the  strict  lege^  meaaiDg 
of  the  expression,  that  he  inchmd,  in  tiie 
censure  on  parliament,  the  king*s  penoo,  oc 
majest}r,  which  is  part  ofthe  parliaraefit?  Is 
examining  the  work  of  an  author  you  owrt 
collect  the  sense  of  his  expressions  from  tb 
subject  he  is  discussii^ ;  and  if  be  is  wfilmg 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ae  ii  aibds  ^ 
structure  and  efficacy  of  the  govenunenti  j^ 
ought  to  understand  the  won!  parKaoKaftn 
as  to  meet  the  sense  and  obvious  messiogw 
the  writer.— Why  then  is  this  oomnon  jofr- 
tice  recused  to  others  ?»--Why  is  tbewordpadn- 
menttobe  taken  in  its  strictest  and  leasts 
vi6us  sense  against  a  poor  shoe-maker  oraity 
phun  tradesman  at  a  Sheffield  dpb»  whil^itv 

•  See  Burke's  Woisk^YQl|%  p.  999^  fld.<tf 
1808. 
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I      isl9r|«Bti4i»  l|i|M|iiil«t«  tlMMffh  leas  conred 

I       ^mUtiQQt  in  tM  wfwlca  of  the  most  disttOf 

guisM  ckWUht  of  .the  Mf  ?— Add  to  this, 

I       ihntthe  c»sQ$VQQQialair»iiiUar:  for  Mr. 

i       Burke  u$e3  ih«  word  parliament  ^Jbftw^Aotfty 

vrhen  be  is  spiking;  nf  the  House  of  Com- 

)       v\Qxn>  without  any  ocMcomiUnt  irords  which 

convey  a^  expianationy  hut  the  miiia  of  hU 

sjubi«ct;    wHeKieas    parliament  is   fastened 

(       upon  the  priaivier  aa  moaning  aemethmg  her 

yoad  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  can 

k       have  no  pos^Ue  meaning  heyond  \t;  since 

i       from  the  hmaning  to  the  end  it  is  joined 

I        with  the  ¥E0rds  r^pvfi»oniaiion  of  ihc  people :— 

the  representation  oi  the  people  in  paciia- 

I       menl !— Does  nnt  this  most  palpably,  mean 

the  House  of  Commons,  when  w^  know  that 

;       the  people  have  no  representatioa  in  eithe» 

of  the  other  hranohes  of  the  government  I 
I  A  letter  has  been  read  in  evidence  from 

Mr.  Hardy  to  Mr.  Fox,  ivhere  he  says  th^ 
I  object  was  universal  repceseDtation.  Did 
I  Mr.  Fox  suppose,  when  he  received  this  letter, 
,  that  it  was  from  a  nest  of  republicans,  cla- 
mouring publicly  for  an  universal  representa- 
tive constitution  like  that  of  France  ? — ^If  he 
had*  would  be  have  sent  tlM  answer  he  did, 
and  agreedi  to  pesent  their  petitioner— They 
wrote  also  to  t»e  Society  of  the,  Friends  of  the 
People,  and  invited  them  in  sen^  de&egates  to 
the  Convention:— tlveatlorney^g^neml,  who 
has  made  honouiable  and  candid  mentioii  of 
that  body,  will  not  suppose  that  it  would  have 
contented  i^elf  with'  refusing  the  invitation 
in  terms  of  cordiality  and  regard^  if,  with  aU 
the  knowledge  thev  had  of  their  transactions, 
they  had  conceived  themselves  to  have  been 
invited  to  the  formation  of  a  body,  which  was 
to  over-rule  and  extinguieh  all  the  authorities 
of  the  state ;  yet  upon  4)e  perversion  of  these 
two  terms>  parliament  and  convention,  apmat 
their  natural  interpretation^  against  a  similar 
use  of  them  by  others,  and  acainst  the  solemn 
explanation  of  them  by  &e  Crown's  own 
witnesses,  this  whple  fabric  of  terror  and  ac- 
cusation stands  for  its  support  i  letters,  it 
teems,  written  to  other  peopJe,  are  to  be  better 
understood  by  the  gentlemen  round  this 
table,  who  never  saw.  them  till  months  afikec 
they  were  written,  ijian  by.  those  to  whom, 
they  were  addseased  aai  sent;  and  x^  right 
mterpcetation*  6>rsootK  is.  to  be  expected 
^m  wzitinga  wji^ea  pursued:  in  their  tegular 
genes,  but  they  ^e  t9  be  made  distinct  by. 
binding  them  up.  in  a  teige  volume,  alongaida 
of  others  totally  uoeono^ted  with  them,  and) 
the  very  existence  of- whose  authoia.was.unF> 
known  to  one  anotbes. 

I  will  now,  geotlemel^  resume  the.  feeding 
of  another,  pari  of  Mr.  Burke,  anda^prejUy^ 
account  it  is  of  thia  saampadia^nt:  ^  Th^ 
who  will  not  conform  their  conduct,  to  tM 
public  good,  and)  oannol  support  itr  h^c  the* 
presogatLve  of  the.  crown,  have  adopted  &  new. 
plan.  They  have  totally  abandoned  the  shat- 
teied  and  dd-feshnned  fortiesa  of  preroga* 
tive,  and  nude  a  lodgment  m  the  8tioi^g4iek^ 


of  parliament  itsdf^   If  they  \uvr^  any  evil 
design  to  which  there  is  no  ordinary  legal 

EDwer  pdmineosurate,  they  bring  it  int^  par* 
ament  There  the  whole  is  exeouted  6om 
the  he^innin^  to  the  end:  and  the  power  of 
pbtaimng  their  object  absohito,  and  the  safetj 
in  the  proceeding  perfect;  no  rules  to  confine, 
Qoraftor-mokoningstoternfy.  For  parliannent 
eannot,  with  any  great  aropriety,  pimiih 
Qther^,  for  things  in  which  ^hey  themselves 
have  been  accomplices.  Thus  its  contrvl 
upen  the  executive  power  is  lost'^ 

This  is  a  pmposiftion  universal.  J^  is  net 
that  the  popular  control  was  lost  under  this 
orthat administration,  but, GBMEaALLT,  that 
the  people  have  no  control  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Let  any  man  stand  up  and  sa; 
that  he  disbelieves  this  to  be  t^e  case;  I  be- 
lieve he  would  hnd  nobody,  to  believe  him* 
Mc.  Burke  pursues  the  aulgect  thus :  **  The 
distempers  of  monarchy  were  the  great  sulv 
jects  ^apprehension  and  redress  ip  the  bai 
century — in  tha^  the  distempers  of  parlia« 
ment"  Here  the  word  parliament,  and  the 
abuses  belonging  to  it,  are  put  in  expsees  op* 
positioB  to  tl^  monarchy,  and  cannot  there- 
tore  comprehend  it :  the  distempers  of  parlia* 
ment  then  are  objects  of  serious  appiehension 
and  redress.  What  disterapsrs  ^  Not  of  this 
or  that  year,  but  tbe  habitual  distempers  of 
parliament;  and  then  fi>l(ows  the  nature  of 
the  remedy,  whi/ch  shows  that  the  prisonera 
are  not  singular  in  thinking  that  it  is  by  thc 
VOICE  OF  TBE  FEopx.^  o»LY  that  pMliament 
can  be  corrected.  '^  It  is  not  in  parliamenl 
alone,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  <<  that  the  remedf 
for  parliamentary  disorders  can  be  complete^; 
andf  hardly  indeed  can  it  begin  thereJ  Until 
a  confidence  in  eovernment  is  re-established^ 
the  people  ou^ht  to  be  excited  to  a  moiie 
strict  and  detailed  attention  to  tlie  conduct 
of  their  representatives.  Standards  fi>r  judg^ 
ing  more  systematically  upon  their-  conduot 
ought  to  be  settled  in  the  meetings  of  eoun- 
ties,  and  corporations,  and  ftequent  and'  oos* 
rect  lists  of  the  voters  in  all  important  ques* 
tioos,  ought  t9  be  procured.  By  suds  means 
spraething  may  be  done^'^t 

It  waa  the  same  sense  of  the  impossU>ility  of 
arefonn  in  parliament,  without  a.  genesa}  e»* 
pression  of  the  wishes  of  the  people^  that  dic«i 
tated.  the  duke  of  Richmond's  I.el«er :  all  the 
petitions  in  1780  had  been  rejected*  by  parlia- 
ment;—*this  made  the  dukeof^  Richmond  ex- 
claim, that  firom  that  qoarter  no  redress  was 
to  be  espected,  and  that  fcoxsKthe peopU ohno- 
he  expected  any  good ;  and  he,  therefere,  ex- 
pressfy  invited  tb^  to' chum  and  to  assevtaw 
equal  representation  as  their  indubilable  and 
uoahenakle  birth-right -.-rho^r  to  afleei%.thel» 
xightsy  when  parliament  had  ahrea^'reiiised^ 
them  without  even  the  hofe,  as  the  (kike  ex^ 
pressed  it^  of  listening  to  them  %py  move^ 

^SeeQnrk«PeWork8|  Vol.  '9,  f,  m^  mi. 
of  1808. 
t  Se^Burke'a  W4srksy  Veil  ^,  pt  8C4( 
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Could  the  people's  rights,  under  such  cifcom- 
stances,  be  asserted  without  rebel lioji?  Cer- 
taiuly  they  might:  for  rebellion  is^  when 
hands  of  men  within  a  state  oppose  them* 
selves,  by  violence,  to  the  general  will,  as  ex- 
pressed or  implied  by  the  public  authority ; 
put  the  sense  ofdi  whole  people^  peaceablv  col- 
lected, and  o($erating  by  its  natural  and  cer- 
tain effect  upon  the  public  councils,  is  not  re- 
bellion, but  IS  paramount  to,  and  the  parent 
of,  authority  itself. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  neither  vindicating,  nor 
speaking,  the  language  of  inflammation  or  dis- 
content;— I  shallspeak  nothing  that  can  dis* 
turb  the  order  of  the  state ;  I  am  full  of  devo- 
tion to  its  dignity  and  tranquillity,  and  would 
not  for  worlds  let  ^  an  exoression  in  this  or 
in  any  other  nlace  that  could  lead  to  disturb- 
ance or  disoraer:— but  for  that  very  reason,  I 
speak  with  firmness  of  the  rights  of  the 
PEOPLE,  and  am  anxious  for  the  redress  of 
their  complaints ;  because  J  believe  a  system 
of  attention  to  them  to  be  a  far  better  security 
«nd  establishment  of  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, than  those  that  are  employed  to  pre- 
serve them. — The  state  and  government  of  a 
country  rest,  for  their  support,  on  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  I  nope  never  to  hear 
it  repeated,  in  any  court  of  justice,  that  peace- 
ably to  convene  the  people  uoon  the  subject 
of  their  own  privileges,  can  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  tne  king: — ^they  arc  the  king's 
worst  enemies  who  hold  this  language. — ^It  is 
a  most  dangerous  principle,  that  the  crowii  is 
in  jeo])ardy,if  the  people  are  acquainted  with 
their  rights,  and  that  the  collecUng  them  to- 
gether to  consider  of  them,  leads  inevitably 
to  the  destruction  of  the  soiiereign.— Do  these 
gentlemen  mean  to  say  that  the  king  sits 
upon  his  throne  without  the  consent,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  his 
people,  and  that  he  is  kept  upon  it  by  a  few 
individuals  who  call  themselves  his  friends, 
in  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  his  subjects  ? — lias 
ths  king's  inheritance  no  deeper  or  wider 
roots tlian  this?    Ye8,j;entlemen,  it  has — ^it 

Stands  upon  the  love  ofthe  people,  who  consi- 
ler  their  own  inheritance  to  be  supported  by 
the  king's  constitutional  authority:  this  is 
the  true  prop  of  the  throne;  and  the  love  of 
every  people  upon  earth  will  for  ever  uphold 
a  government,  founded,  as  ours  is,  upon  rea- 
son and  consent,  as  long  as  government  shall 
be  itself  attentive  to  the  general  interests 
which  are  the  foundations  and  the  ends  of  all 
human  authority. — Let  us  banish  tlien  these 
unworthy  and  impolitic  fears  of  an  unrestrain- 
ed and  an  enlightened  people ;— let  us  not 
tremble  at  the  nehts  of  man,  but,  by  giving 
to  men  their  ri^ts,  secure  their  affections, 
and,  through  their  affections,  their  obedience  ; 
-^let  us  not  broach  the  dangerous  doctrine 
^t  the  riehts  of  kings  and  of  men  ar<s  incom- 
patible.—Our  (government  at  the  Revolution 
beean  upon  their  harmonious  iDcorporation ; 
ana  Mr.  Locke  defended  king  William's  title 
upon  no.  other  principle  than  the  rights  of 
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men.  It  is  from  the  reveredf  Work  of  Mr. 
Locke,  and  not  from  the  revolutionanFruice, 
that  one  of  the  papers  in  the  evidence,  the* 
most  stigmatized,  most  obviously  flowed ;  for 
it  is  proved  that  Mr.  Yorke  held  in  his  haod 
Mr.  Locke  upon  government,  when  he  deli- 
vered his  speech  on  the  Castle-hill  atSbef^ 
field,  and  that  he  expatiated  largely  upon  it; 
— weH,  indeed,  might  the  witness  say  he  ex- 
patiated laigely,  for  there  are  many  weU-se- 
lected  passages  taken  oer6aet»from  the  book; 
and  here,  injustice  to  Mr.  While,*  ietme  no- 
tice the  £ur  and  honourable  onnner  in  vhicb, 
in  the  absence  of  the  clerk,  he  read  tbiiei- 
taotdinaiy  performance.  He  delivered  it  not 
merely  with  distinctness^  but  in  a  manner  so 
impressive,  that,  I  believe,  every  msn  in 
court  was  affected  by  it 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  driven  to  defend  every 
expression;  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
improper,  rash,  and  ihfiammatory ;  but  I  see 
nothing  in  the  whole  taken  together,  even  if 
it  were  connected  with  the  prisoner,  thst  goes 
at  all  to  an  evil  purpose  in  the  writer,  out 
Mr.  Attorney  General  has  remarked  upon 
this  proceeding  at  Sheffield  (and  whstever 
falls  from  a  person  of  his  rank  and  just  esti- 
mation, deserves  great  attention),  he  bss  re* 
mstfked  that  it  is  quite  apparent  they  had  i^ 
solved  not  to  petition.— They  had  certainly  re- 
solved not  oi  that  uamm  to  petition,  and  thst 
seems  the  utmost  which  can  be  maintained 
from  the  evidence.^But  supposing  they  had 
negatived  the  measure  altogetner ;  is  there  no 
way  by  which  the  peojrie  may  actively  aseo* 
ciate  for  the  purposes  of  a  feform  in  porlisr 
ment,  but  to  consider  of  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons?  Mieht  they  not  l^lly  as- 
semble to  consider  the  state  of  their  libeties, 
and  tlie  conduct  of  their  representatives?— 
Might  they  not  legally  form  conventioos  or 
meetings  (for  the  name  is  just  nothing)  to  ad- 
just a  plan  of  rational  union  for  a  wise  choice 
of  representatives  when  parliament  should  be 
dissolved  ?-*May  not  the  people  meet  to  con- 
sider their  interests  preparatory  to,  and  iiide* 
pendently  of,  a  petition  tor  any  specific  object? 
— My  friend  seems  to  consider  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  substantive  and  pennaaent 
part  of  the  constitution  ; — he  seems  to  forget 
that  the  parliament  dies  a  natural  death;— 
that  the  people  then  re-enter  into  their  rigbts, 
and  that  tlie  exercise  of  them  is  the  roost  im- 

Eortant  duty  that  can  belong  to  social  man  >— 
ow  are  such  duties  to  be  exercised  with  eftct, 
on  momentous  occasions  but  by  concert  and 
communion? — May  not  thepeopleassembled  in 
their  elective  districts,  resolve  to  trust  no  loo- 

Sr  those  by  whom  they  have  been  betoayed  ? 
ay  they  not  resolve  to  vote  for  no  man  who 
contributed  by  his  voice  to  this  calamitous 
war,  which  has  thrown  such  grievous  and  un- 
necessary burthens  upon  them  ?  May  tbey 
not  say,  "  We  will  not  vote  for  those  who 

.  ^  At  the  time  of  this  Uial  solicitor  \o  tbs 
treasury. 
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deny  we  are  their  constiUienU;  not  for  those 
who  Question  our  clear  and  natural  right  to  be 
equally  represented  ?" — Since  it  is  illegal  to 
carry  up  petitions,  and  unwise  to  transact  any 
public  Dullness  attended  by  multitudes,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  tumult  and  disorder,  may 
they  not,  for  that  very  reason,  depute,  as  they 
have  done,  the  most  trusty  of  their  societies 
to  meet  with  one  another  to  consider,  without 
the  specific  object  of  petitions,  how  thejr  may 
claim,  by  means  which  are  constitutional, 
tlieir  imprescriptible  rights?  And  here  I 
must  advert  to  an  argument  employed  by  the 
attorney-general,  that  the  views  of  the  socie- 
ties towards  universal  suffrage,  carried  in 
themselves  (however  sought  to  be  effected) 
an  implied  force  upon  parliament: — for  that, 
supposing  by  invading  it  with  the  vast  pres- 
sure, not  of  the  public  arm,  but  of  the  pub- 
lic sentimefit  of  the  nation,  the  influence  of 
which  upon  that  assembly  is  admitted  ought 
to  be  weighty,  it  could  have  prevailed  upon 
the  Commons  to  carry  up  a  bill  to  the  king 
for  universal  representation  and  annual  par- 
liaments, his  majesty  was  bound  to  reject 
it ;  and  could  not,  without  &  breach  of  his 
coronation  oath,  consent  to  pass  it  into  an 
act; — I  cannot  conceive  where  my  friend 
net  with  this  law,  or  what  he  can  possibly 
mean  by  asserting  that  the  king  cannot,  con- 
sistentlv  with;his'  coronation  oath^  consent 
to  any  law  thai  can  be  stated  orimagmed,  pre- 
sented to  him  as  the  act  of  the  two  Houses  of 
parliaments —he  could  not,  indeed,  consent 
to  a  bill  sent  up  to  him  framed  by  a  conven- 
tion of  dde^tes  assuming  legislative  func- 
tions; and  af  my  friend  eould  have  proved 
that  the  societies,  sitting  as  a  parliament,  had 
lent  up  such  a  bill  to  nis  majesty,  I  should 
have  thought  the  prisoner,  as  a  member  of 
such  a  parliament,  was  at  least  in  a  different 
fituatiolk  fh>m  that  in  which  he  stands  at  pre- 
sent: bat  as  this  is  not  one  of  the  chimeras 
whose  esi«teDce  is  contended  for,  I  return  back 
to  a^,  .upon  what  authority  it  is  maintained, 
that  univeraal  representation  and  annual  par- 
liaments could  not  be  consented  to  by  the 
king,  in  oonformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature  :— on  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  this  country 
ever  saw  considered  universal  representation 
to  be  such  an  inherent  part  of  the  constitution 
as  that  the  king  himself  might  grant  it  by  his 
ptefogative,  even  without  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons ;  and  I  have  never  heard  the  position 
denied  npoDiiny  other  footing  than  the  union 
with  6cotland.-^Bat  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
enouj;h  for  my  purpose  tliat  the  maxim,  that 
the  king  might  grant  universal  representation, 
M  a  right  before  inherent  in  the  whole  peo- 
ple to  be  represented,  stands  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Locke,  thfe  man,  next  to  ^ir  Isaac 
Newton,  of  the  greatest  strength  of  onder- 
Jandingthat  EngltflJd,  perhaps^  ever  had; 
wgb  tooin  the  favourof  king  Willianoj  and  en- 
jnariogobe  of  the  most  exalted  offices  in  the 
«ate..*.Hc.  Locke  soys^book/gd^  ch.  13>  sect; 
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157  and  158—*'  Things  of  this  world  are  in  so' 
constant  a  flux,  that  nothing  remains  long  ik 
the  same  state.  Thus  people,  riches,  trade, 
power,  change  their  stations,  flourishing 
mighty  cities  come  to  ruin,  and  prove,  in 
time,  neglected,  desolate  corners,  whilst  other 
unfreouented  places  grow  into  populous  coun- 
tries, nlled  with  wealth  and  inhabitants.  But 
things  not  always  changing  equally,  and  pri^ 
vate  mterest  often  keeping  up  customs  and 
privileg;es,  when  the  reasons  ot  them  are  ceas- 
ed, it  often  comes  to  pass,  that  in  governments, 
where  part  of  the  legislative  consists  of  repre^ 
tentatives  chosen  by  the  people,  that  in  tract 
of  lime  this  representation  becomes  very  un^ 
equal  and  disproportionate  to  the  reasons  it 
was  at  first  established  upon.  To  what  gross 
absurdities  Uie  following  of  custom,  when 
reason  has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  satis-' 
fied,  when  we  see  the  bare  name  of  a  town,  of 
which  there  remains  not  so  much  as  the  ruins, 
where  scarce  so  much  housing  as  a  sheep- 
cote,  or  more  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  is' 
to  be  found,  sends  ob  many  representatives  to 
the  grand  assembly  of  law-makers,  as  a  whole 
county,  numerous  in  people,  and  powerful  in 
riches.  This  strangers  stand  amazed  at,  and* 
every  one  must  confess  needs  a  remedy." 

"  SaluspopuU  suprema  fcjr,  is  certainly  90 
just  and  fiindamental  a  rule,  that  he  who 
sincerely  follows  it,  cannot  dangerously  erir. 
If,  therefore,  the  executive,  who  has  the 
power  of  convoking  the  legislative,  observinr 
rather  the  true  proportion,  than  fashion  of 
representation,  regulates,  not  by  old  custom^ 
but  true  reason,  the  numt^er  of  members  in  all 
places  that  have  a  right  to  be  distinctly 
represented,  which  no  part  of  the  people; 
however  incorporated,  can  pretend  to,  but  in 
proportion  to  tne  assistance  which  it  aftords 
to  the  public,  it  cannot  be  judged  to  have  set 
up  a  new  legislative,  but  to  have  restored  ther 
Old  and  true  one,  and  to  have  rectified  the 
I  disorders  which  succession  of  time  had  insen- 
sibly, as  well  as  inevitably  introduced ;  for  it 
being  the  interest  as  well  as  intention  of  the 
people  to  have  a  fair  and  equal  representaihe; 
whoever  brings  it  nearest  to  that,  is  an  un- 
doubted friend  to,  and  establisher  of  the 
government,  and  cannot  miss  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  community;  prero- 
gative being  nothing  but  a  power,  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince,  to  provide  for  the  public 
good,  in  such  cases,  which  depending  upon' 
unforeseen  and  uncertain  occurrences,  certain 
and  unalterable  laws  could  not  safely  direct ; 
whatsoever  shall  b6  done  manifestly  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  the  establishiiig  thQ 
government  upon  its  true  foundations,  is,  and 
always  will  be,  just  prerogative.  Whatsoever 
cannot  but  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  society,  and  people  in  general,' 
upon  just  and  lasting  measures,  will  allvays/ 
when  done,  justify  itself;  imd  whenever  the- 
people  shall  choose  iheu' representatives  iipon^ 
just  and  undeniably  equal  measures,  suitable 
to  the  origihitl  frame  «f  ihfc  government,  it 
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cannot  t«  doubtcNl  to  be  the^iH  itnd  a€t  (^ 
the  society^  whoever  permitted  or  caused 
them  80  to  do.** — But  as  the  very  idea  of 
universal  sufifrase  seems  now  to  be  considered 
tot  only  to  be  dangerous  to,  but  absolutely 
desiructive  of  monarchy^  you  certainly  ought 
to  be  reminded  tltat  the  book  which  t  have 
Ibeen  reading,  and  vrhich  my  friend  kindly  gives 
me  a  note  to  remind  you  of^  was  written  by 
Hs  immortal  author  in  defence  of  king  Wil- 
SaiQ's  title. to  the  crown;  and  when  Pr. 
Socheverel  ^  ventured  to  broach  those  .doc- 
trines of  power  and  non-resistance^  which^ 
under  the  same  establishments,  have  now 
f»ecome  so  unaccountably  popular;  he  was 
impeached  by  the  people's  representatives 
K>r  deqyfDc  their  rights,  which  had  been 
asserted  and  est^lish^l  at  the  glorious  sra 
of  the  Evolution. 

Gentkifiiien»  if  I  were  to  go  through  all  the 
matter  which  I  have  collected  upon  this 
subject,  or  which  obtrudes  it  upon  my  mind 
^m  common  reiuding^  in  a  thousand  direc* 
^n$^  Riy  strength  would  fail  lon^  before  fny 
daty  was  fulfilled;  I  h^d  very  little  when  I 
eaiiie  into  coiirt,  and  I  have  abundantly  less 
already;  I  mult,  therefore,  manage  what 
remains  to  the  best  advantage;  and  shall 
procted,  now,  to  take  a  view  of  such  parts  of 
the  evidence  a^  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most 
material  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
cas^;  I  have  had  no  opportune tv  of  consi- 
dering ity  but  in  the  interval  which  the  indul*^ 
|ence  of  the  Court,  and  your  own,  has  afiR)rdedt 
me,  and  that  has  been  but  for  a  very  few 
npurs  this' morning:  but  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  the  best  use  I  could  make  of  the  time 
eiyen  to  me  was,  if  possible,  to  disembroil 
this  chaos  ^  to  throw  out  of  view  every  thing 
irrelevant,  which  only  tended  to  bring  chaos 
back  ag^oH^to  take  what  remained  in  order 
of  time«-^to  iselect  certiun  stages  and  resting 
l|)aces^to  review  the  effect  of  the  transac- 
tions^ sis  brought  before  us^  and  then  to  see 
liow  the  written  evidence  is  explained  by  the 
lesiidiony  of  the  witnesses  who  have  beea 
oxaminea. 

.  The  oi^in  of  the  Constitutional  Society  not 
kflrrm&.been  laid  in  evidence  before  you,  llie 
chief  thing  both  in  point  of  date,  and  as  apply* 
ing  to  show  the  oligects  of  the  ditferent  bodies 
is  the  OrigiiBal  address  and  resolution  of  the 
CortespoSdin^  Society  on  its  institution,  and 
when  it  first  wean  to  correspond  with  the 
othery  wfakh  had  formerly  rahked  amongst 
its  ro^inbei^  soroahy  illustrious  persons ;  and 
before  we  kK>k  to  the  thatter  of^  this  institu^ 
iiomf  let  US'  reeoliect  that  the  objects  of  it 
were  jglven  without  reserve  to  the  public,  as 
eontaming'fhe.principiles  of  the  association ; 
aad- 1  mi^  btoti  with  demandiiig;^  whether 
the-aanals  of  thirooantoy.  or  indeed  the  un»- 
^ersal  hi^rv  of  mankiDa,  afford  an  instanoo 
•fa  pkytandTcotepiraqr  vohmierily  given  Up 
itt  ite  veiy.  intaegr  to  govemmedty  and  liie 
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whole  public,  and  of  wlueh,  to  avoid  the  very 
thing  that  has  happened,  the  arrai|gnment  of 
conduct  at  a  fpture  period,  and  the  imputation 
of  secrecy  where  no  secret  was  intended,  a 
regqlar  notice  by  letter  was  lef^  whh  ^ 
secretary  of  state,  and  a  receipt  taken  at  the 
public  office,  as  a  proof  of  tho  pubhcity  of' 
their  proceeding  and  the  sense  thc^  eatap- 
tained  of  their  mnocence.  For  the  views  snt 
objects  of  the  societjr,  we  must  look  to  tlie 
institution  itself^  which  yeu  ace,  indeed,  de- 
sired to  look  at  by  the  crown;  for  their  iiw 
tentions,  are  not  considered  as  deceptions  ia 
this  instance,  but  as  plainly  revealed  bj  the 
very  writing  itself. 

Gentlemen,  there  was  a  sort  of  silence  iti 
the  Court — I  do  not  say  an  affected  one,  fori 
mean  no  possible  offence  to  any  one,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  an  effept  ex|»ected  from  be^ 
ning,  not  with  the  address  itself^  but  with  the 
very  bold  motto  to  it,  though  in  verse  t 
'<  Unblest  by  virtue^  gOvernmeqt  a  league 
''  Becomes,  a  cirolins  junto  of  the  great 
"  To  rob  by  law;  religion  mild,  a  yoke 
'^  To  tame  the  stooping  soul,  a  tricK  of  state 
''  To  mask  their  rapine^  and  to  share  the  prey. 
♦*  Without  it,  what  are  senates,  but  afke 
*^  Of  consultation  deep  and  reason  fsee^ 
*<  Whilelhedetermin'd  voice  and  heart  Presold? 
''  W  hat, boasted  freedom^  but  a  soundingtisiiie) 
'<  And  what  election,  but  a  market  vile, 
«  Of  slaves  selfrbirter^d  V* 

X  almost  fancy  i  heard  them  say  t6  me, 
What  think  you  of  that  to  set  out  with^— 
Show  me  the  narallel  of  tliat.— ^^entlemen,  I 
am  sorry,  for  the  credit  of  the  age  we  live  in. 
to  answer^  that  it  is  difficult  to  fiad  the 
parallel ;  because  the  age  affords  no  such  poet 
as  he  who  wrote  it  t — ^these  are  the  wmdi 
of  Thomson  : — and  it  is  under  tho  banners  of 
his  proverbial  benevolence,  that  these  men 
are  supposed  to .  be  engaging  ia  piaas  of 
anarchy  and  murder;  under  &e  banners  of 
that  great  and  ^ood  man,,  wlmse  isure  joo 
may  still  see  m  the  venerAMa  shades  o( 
^ftgl^y*  placed  there  by  the  virtuous,  accom- 
plished,  and  public-spvited  X.ytteltoa>-the 
very  poem  too,  written' under  the  auspices  of 
his  majesty's  royal-  fathei',  when  heir*  8pfai»^ 
to  the  crowd  of  Great  Britain;  oaY>withaitbs 
very  walls  of  CaHton*hou^^  wfakh  affoidied  « 
asylum  to  matchless  worth  and  genius  lo  fttf 
person  of  this  great  poet  r  it  was  under  tiie 
roof  of  A  PaiNCE  or  Walvs  that  the  poem  of 
lAtEwn  was  written ;  and  what  baterretnfl 
oould  fa»e  giveti  to  a  prince  for  his  pfotfttioD^ 
thasi  to  blaason^-  in  iaunortal  aumfcetSy  tbentily 
sure  title  to  thtf  crown  he  was  ta  wear— ^10 

FaEEOOM  OF  TUE  FBOPLX  Ht  OateAT  BaiTAlS^ 

And  it  is  to  bd  assumed,  forsooth,  ia  the  jt^ 
1794,  thatthe  unfeittmiate  pHsooiier  before  f» 
was  plotting  treaevat  and  rebetlioiiy  bidan^' 
with  a  taste  and  feeling  beyond  Kis  hofflbl^ 
station,  his  first  ^raceemt  Was  tetered  inv 
view,  under  the  halic^ecT  sanction  ot  <£ 
adtnirabla  p^rsdn,  the  friead  aikd  the  de^nff 
of  the*  BritHit-  cctostitiitioD?  mVm  r     ^ 
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J^  Higk  Tteatm.  : 

I  are  prapering  at  Ms  momeat  (mav  my 
name  descend  amongst  them  to  the  latest 
posterity!)  to  do  honour  to  his  immortal 
memory.  Pardon  mc^  gentlemen,  for  this 
desultory  digression. — I  must  express  myself 
as  the  euRent  of  my  mind  will  carry  me. 

If  we  look  at  the  whole  of  the  institution 
itself,  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  plan  of 
the  duke  of  Eichmond,  as  expressed  in  the 
letters  to  colonel  Sharman,  and  to  the  high 
sheriff  of  Sussex :  this  plan  they  propose  to 
foUoWy  in  a  puhlic  address  to  the  nation,  and 
all  their  resolutions  are  framed  for  its  aecom* 
piishment;  and  I  desire  to  know  in  what 
they  ha^e  departed  from  either,  and  what 
they  have  done  which  has  not  heen  done  be- 
fore, without  hlame  or  censure,  in  the  pursu- 
ance of  the  same  object  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  libels  they  may  have  written,  which  the 
law  is  open  to  punish,  but  what  part  of  their 
conduct  has,  as  applicable  to  the  subject  in 
Question,  been  unprecedented.  — I  have,  at 
this  moment,  in  mjj"  eye^  an  honourable  friend 
of  mine,  and  a  distingmshed  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who,  in  my  own  remem- 
brance, I  believe  in  1780,  sat  publidv  at 
Gttiklliatl,  with  man^^  others,  some  of  them 
magistrates  of  the  city,  as  a  convention  of 
delegates,  for  the  same  objects  ;*  and  what  is 
still  more  in  point,  just  bmre  the  convention 
began  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  whose  proceed- 
ings have  been  so  much  relied  on,  there  was  a 
convention  regularly  assembled,  attended  bv 
the  delegates  mm  all  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
fat  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  alter- 
int  the  constitution  of  parliament ;  not  by 
jreoellion,  but  by  the  same  means  empbyed 
by  the  prisoner  :•— the  lord  chief  baron  of 
ScoUand  sat  in  the  cfamr,  and  was  assisted  bv 
some  of  the  first  men  in  that  country,  and, 
amongst  others,  by  an  honourable  person  to 
whom  I  am  nearly  allied,  who  is  at'  the  very 
head  of  the  bar  in  Scotland*  and  most  avowedly 
attached  to  the  law  ana  the  constitution.f 
These  gentlemen,  whose  good  intentions 
never  fell  into  suspicion,  &d  presented  a 
petition  for  the  alteration  of  election  laws, 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  rejected, 
and  on  the  spur  of  that  very  rejection  they 
net  in  a  Convention  at  Edinburgh  in  179S ; 
and  the  style  of  their  first  meeting  was,  **  A 
Convention  of  Delantes,  chosen  from  the 
counties  of  Scotland  J^  Aitering  and  Amtnd'^ 
<ag  the  Lams  concerning  Election*" — not  for 
considering  how  they  might  be  best  amended 
--not  for  petitioning  parliament  to  amend 
^hcoi;  but  for  altenng  and  amending  the 
election  law3.-^The6e  meetings  were  renilarty 
published,  and  I  will  prove,  that  their  first 

*  Alludmg,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Fox.  Editor 
of  <  Enkine's  Speeches/ 

t  "Hie  kte  hon.  Uenry  Erskine,  Mr.  Ers* 
^ne's  brother,  who  was  then  Dean  of  the 
FscuHv  of  Advocates,  at  Edinburgh,  and  who 
tvice  held  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland. 

VOX*.  XXIV. 


nssohition,  as  I  have  read  it  to  yoii,  was 

brought  up  to  London,  and  delivered  to  the 
editor  of  the  Mor  nmg  Chronicle  by  sir  Thomas 
Dundas,  lately  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
and  paid  for  by  him  as  a  public  advertisement 
Now,  suppose  any  man  had  imputed  treason 
or  sedition  to  these  honorable  persons,  what 
would  have  been  the  conseouence?  They 
would  have  been  considerea  as  infamoun 
libellers  and  traducers,  and  deservedly  hooted 
out  of  civilized  life  Z'— why  then  are  diiferent 
constructions  to  be  put  upon  similar  transac- 
tions ? — Why  is  evei^  thins  to  be  held  up  as 
bond  fide  when  the  example  is  set,  and  maU 
fide  when  it  is  followed  ?— Whv  have  I  not  as 
good  a  claim  to  take  credit  for  honest  purpose 
m  the  poor  man  I  am  defending,  against 
whom  not  a  contumelious  expression  has 
been  proved,  as  when  we  find  the  same  ex^ 
pressioos  in  the  mouths  of  the  duke  of  Rich* 
mond  or  Mr.  Burke?—- lask  nothing  more 
from  this  observation,  than  that  a  sober  judg* 
ment  may  be  pronounced  fh)m  the  quauty  of 
the  acts  which  can  be  fiurly  established ;  each 
individual  standing  responsible  only  for  his 
own  conduct,  instead  ot  having  our  imagina^ 
tions  tainted  with  cant  phrases,  and  a  iam^ 
of  writings  and  speeches,  for  which  the  pn* 
soneris  not  responsible,  and  for  which  the 
authors,  if  they  be  criminal,  are  liable  to  be 
brought  to  justice. 

But  it  will  be  said,  gentlemen,  that  all  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  people  are  con- 
ceded ;  that  their  existence  was  never  denied 
or  in^ed ;  and  that  their  right  to  petition 
and  to  meet  for  the  expression  of  their  coni^ 
plaints,  fiMinded  or  unfounded,  was  never 
called  in  question ;  these,  it  will  be  said,  are 
the  rights  of  subjects ;  but  that  the  ^  rights  of 
man''  are  what' alarms  them:  every  one  is 
considered  as  a  traitor  who  talks  about  the 
"  rights  of  man ;"  but  this  bugbear  stands' 
upon  the  same  perversion  with  its  fellows. 

The  rights  oilman  are  the  foundation  of  all 
government,  and  to  secure  them  is  the  only 
reason  of  men's  submitting  to  be  governed  ^-^ 
it  shall  not  be  fastened  upon  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  nor  upon  any  other  man, 
that  because  these  natural  rights  were  asserted 
in  France,  by  the  destruction  of  a  government 
which  oppressed  and  subverted  them,  a  pro* 
cess  happily  effected  here  by  slow  and  imper« 
ceptible  improvements,  that  therefore  they 
can  only  be  so  asserted  in  England,  where  the 
government,  through  a  gradation  of  improve* 
ment,  is  well  calculated  to  protect  them.  We 
are,  fortunateiv,  not  driven  in  this  country  to 
the  terrible  alternatives  which  were  the  um 
happy  lot  of  France,  because  we  have  had  a 
happier  destiny  in  the  forms  of  a  free  consti* 
tution;  this,  indeed,  is  the  express  language 
of  many  of  the  papers  before  you,  that  have 
been  complained  of;  particularly  in  one 
alluded  to  by  the  Attorney  General,  as  having 
been  written  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
am  particularly  acquainted;  and  though  in 
that  spirited  composition  there  are,  perhaps, 
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^me  expressions  proceeding  from  warmth 
which  he  may  not  desire  me  critically  to 
justify,  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  that  there  is  not  a 
man  in  Court  more  honestly  public-spirited 
and  zealously  devoted  to  the  constitution  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  than  the  honour- 
able gentleman  I  allude  to  (Felix  Vaughan, 
esq.  barrister  at  law*).  It  is  the  phrase, 
therefore,  and  not  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
it,  that  can  alone  sive  justifiable  offence ; — ^it 
is,  it  seems,  a  new  phrase  commencing  in  revo- 
lutions, and  never  used  before  in  mscussing 
the  riifhts  of  British  subjects,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  applied  in  the  sense  of  those  who 
framed  it ; — but  thb  is-  so  far  from  being  the 
truth,  that  the  very  phrase  sticks  in  my 
memory,  from  the  repeated  application  of  it  to 
the  rights  bf  subjects,^  under  this  and  every 
other  establishment,  b^  a  gentleman  whom 
*you  will  not  suspect  of  using  it  in  any  other 
sense.  The  rights  of  man  were  considered  by 
Mr.  Burke,  at  the  time  that  the  great  uproar 
was  made  upon  a  supposed  invasion  of  the 
East  India  Company's  charter,  to  be  the 
foundation  of,  and  paramount  to  all,  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  a  state : — the  ministry,  yon 
may  remember,  were  turned  out  for  Mr.  Fox's 
India  Bill,  which  their  opponents  termed  an 
attack  upon  the  chartered  rights  of  man,  or, 
in  other  words,  upon  the  abuses  support^  by 
a  monopoly  in  trade.  Hear  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Burke,  when  the  NATURAL  and 
CHARTERED  rights  of  men  arc  brought 
into  contest.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  expressed  himself  thus : 
^*  The  first  obiection  is,  that  the  bill  is  an  at- 
tack on  the  chartered  rights  of  men.  As  to 
this  objection,  I  must  observe  that  the  phrase 
of  *  the  chartered  right*  of  tneity  is  full  of 
affectation ;  and  very  unusual  in  the  discussion 
of  privileges  conferred  by  charters  of  the 
present  description.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  what  end  that  ambigiious  mode  of 
expression,  so  often  reiterated,  is  meant  to 
answer. 

**  The  rights  of  mtUy  that  is  to  say,  the 
natural  rightt  of  mankind,  are  indeed  sacred 
things ;  and  if  any  public  measure  is  proved 
miscnievousW  to  affect  them,  the  objection 
ought  to  be  fatal  to  that  measure,  even  if  no 
charter  at  all  could  be  set  up  agsunst  it. — And 
if  these  natural  rights  are  farther  affirmed  and 
declared  by  express  convenants,  clearly  defi- 
ned and  secured  against  chicane,,  power,  and 
authority,  by  written  instruments  and  positive 
engagements,  they  are  in  a  still  better  condi- 
tion ;  they  then  partake  not  only  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  object  so  secured,  but  of  that 
solemn  public  faith  itself,  which  secures  an 
object   of  such   importance,  n  Indeed,   this 

•  Assistant'Counsel.to  the  prisoners:  a  young 
man  of  great  abilities  and  promise  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  died  soon  afterwards.  Editor  of 
*  Erskine's  Speeches/  See  the  not^  ant^,  p. 
?10.  . 
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formal  recognition,  l>y  the  soveraigii  power, 
of  an  original  right  in  the  subject,  cannem 
be  subverted,  but  by  rooting  up  the  hoUni 
radical  principles  of  government  and  even<J 
society  itself."* 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  also,  inhispablie 
letter  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Sussex,  rests  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  England  upon  the 
same  horrible  and  damnable  princi^  cf  tkt 
rightt  of  man. — Let  g^tlemen,  therefore,  take 
care  they  do  not  pull  down  the  very  autboritj 
which  they  come  here  to  support;— let  them 
remember,  that  his  M^esty's  family  vu 
Called  to  the  Throne  upon  the  very  priodftle, 
that  the  ancient  Kings  of  this  country  had 
violated  those  sacred  trusts;— let  them  recol- 
lect too  in  what  the  violation  wAs  chaiged  \» 
exist; — ^itwas  chained  by  the  Biliof  Kigfals 
to  exist  in  cruel  ana  infamous  trials;  in  the 
packing  of  juries;  and  In  disarming  thepeople, 
whose  arms  are  their  unalienable  refuge 
against  oppression.—But  did  the  peqile  oi 
England  assemble  to  make  this  declaration? 
— ^No!— because  it  was  unnecessaiy^-^Tbe 
sense  of  the  people,  aeainst  a  corrupt  and 
scandalous  government,  dissolved  it,  by  almost 
the  ordinary  forms  hy  which  the  cdd  myeni' 
meat  itself  was  admmbtered. — ^King  William 
sent  his  writs  to  those  who  had  sat  in  the 
iormer  Parliament  i  but  will  any  man,  there* 
fore,  tell  me,  that' that  Parliament  reorganised 
the  government  without  the  will  of  the  peo)>le? 
and  that  it  was  not  their  consent  which  en- 
tailed on  Kine  William  a  particular  inheritance, 
to.be  enjoyed  under  the  dominion  of  thehwj 
Gentlemen,  it  was  the  denial  of  these  princi- 
ples, asserted  at  the  revolution  in  En^^and, 
that  brought  forward  the  author  of  the  ffights 
of  Man,  and  stirred  up  this  controversy  which 
has  ^ven  such  alarm  to  Government:— liot 
f6r  this  the  literary  labours  of  Mr.  Paine  had 
closed. — He  asserts  it  himself  in  his  book, 
and  every  body  knows  it — It  was  not  the 
French  revolution,  but  Mr.  Burkes  R^ 
tions  upon  it,  followed  up  l^  another  work  on 
the  same  subject,  a$  it  regarded  thingt  in  E^' 
kmdy  which  brou^t  fiirward  Mr.  Paine,  and 
which  rendered  his  works  so  much  the  object 
of  attention  in  this  country. — Mr.  Binfi 
denied  positively  the  veiy  foundation  upon 
which  the  revolution  of  1688  must  stand  kt 
its  support,  viz.  the  right  of  the  people  to 
change  their  government ;  and  be  asserted,  in 
the  teeth  of  His  Majesty's  title  to  the  CrovO) 
that  no  such  right  in  the  people  existed;—, 
this  is  the  true  history  of  the  Second  Fartot 
the  Rights  of  Man.— The  First  Fart  had  little 
more  aspect  to  this  country  than  to  Japan;-- 
it  asserted  the  right  of  the  people  of  Fia<^ 
to  act  as  thev  had  acted,  but  tnere  was  llitw 
which  pointed  to  it  as  an  example  for  Eng- 
land.—There  had  been  a  despotk  authority 
in  France  which  the  people  had  thrown  down, 
and  Mr.  Burko  seemed  to  question  their  right 

*  See  the  New  Parliamentary  History,  Vol 
23,  p.  1S15. 
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to  do  fd{-^Mc.  Paioe  maintained  the  contrai^ 
in  bis  answer ;  and  iiaving  imbibed  the  princi- 
ples of  republican  government,  during  the 
American  revolution,  he  mixed  with  the  con- 
troversy many  coarse  and  harsh  remarks  upon 
monarchy  as  established,  even  in  England,  or 
in  any  possible  form.— But  this  was  collateral 
to  the  ^reat  object  of  his  work,  whicfif  was  to 
maintain  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  government; — this  was  the  right  which 
was  questioned,  and  the  assertion  of  it  was 
roost  interesting  to  many  who  were  most 
strenuously  attached  to  the  English  govern- 
ment; since  men  may  assert  the  right  of 
every  people  to  choose  their  government 
without  seeking  to  destroy  their  own.  This 
accounts  .for  many  expressions  imputed  to  the 
unfortunate  prisoners,  which  I  have  often 
uttered  myself,  and  shall  continue  to  utter 
every  day  of  my  life,  and  call  upon  the  spies 
of  government  to  record  them : — I  will  say 

AHY  where,  WITUOUT  FEAR,  KAY,  I  WILL  SAY 
HERE,  WHERE  I  STAND,  THAT  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
IKTERFEREy  BY  DESPOTIC  COMBINATION  AND 
VIOLENCE,  WITH  ANY  GOVERNMENT  WHICH  A 
PEOPLE  X:HOOSE  to  give  to  themselves,  WHE- 
THER IT.  BE  GOOD  OR  EVIL,  IS  AN  OPPRESSION 
AND  SUBVERSION  OP  THE  NATURAL  AND  UN- 
ALIEN  iIbLB  rights  of  man  ;  and  though  the 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  SHOULD  COUN- 
TENANCE SUCH  A  SYSTEM,  IT  WOULD  NOT  ONLY 
BE  STILL  LEGAL  FOR  ME  TO  EXPRESS  MY  DETES- 
TATION OP  IT,  AS  I  HERE  DELIBERATELY  EX- 
PRESS IT,  BUT  IT  WOULD  BECOME  MY  INTEREST 
A»D.  MY  DUTY.  FOR,  IF  COMBINATIONS  OF 
DESPOTISM  CAN  ACCOMPLISH  SUCH  A  PURPOSE, 
WHO  SHALL  TELL  ME,  WHAT  OTHER  NATION 
SHALL  HOT    BE  THE  PREY  OF  THEIR  AMBITION  ? 

—Upon  the  very  principle  of  denying  to  a 
people  the  right  of  governing  themselves,  how 
are  we  to  resist  the  French,  should  they  attempt 
by  violence  to  fasten  their  government  upon 
us  ?  Or,  what  inducement  would  there  be  for 
resistance  to  preserve  laws,  which  are  not,  it 
seems,  our  own,  but  which  are  unalterably 
imposeduponus? — ^The  very  argument  strikes, 
as  with  a  palsy,  the  arm  and  vigour  of  the 
nation.— I  bold  dear  the  privileges  I  am  con- 
tending for,  not  as  privileges  hostile  to  the 
constitution,  but  as  necessary  for  its  preserva- 
tion ;  and  if  the  French  were  to  intrude  by 
force  upon  the  government  of  our  own  free 
choice,  1  should  leave  these  papers,  and  return 
to  a  profession  that,  perhaps,  I  better  under- 
stand.' 

The  next  evidence  relied  on,  af\er  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Corresponding  Society,  is  a  letter 
^tten  to  them  from  Norwich,  dated  the  11th 
of  November  1792,  with  the  answer,  dated  the 
S6th  of  the  same  month : — It  is  asserted,  that 
this  correspondence  shows,  the);  aimed  at  no- 
tbineless  than  the  total  destruction  of  the  mo- 
J^cny,  and  that  they,  therefore  veil  their  in- 
tention under  covert  and  ambiguous  language. 
^  think,  on  the  other  hand,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  think  so,  as  long  as  I  am  capable 
of  thought,  that  it  was  impossible  for  words 
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iko  convey  more  clearly  the  explicit  avowal  of 
their  original  plan  for  a  constitutional  reform 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  letter  fvom 
Norwich,  after  congratulating  the  Corres- 
ponding Society,  on  its  institution,  asks 
several  questions  arising  out  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  other  societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  which  they  profess  not  thoroughly 
to  understand. 

The  Sheffield  people  (they  observe)  seemed 
at  first  determined  to  support  the  Duke, of 
Richmond's  plan  only,  but  that  they  had 
afterwards  obsei-ved  a  disposition  in  them  to 
a  more  moderate  plan  of  reform  proposed  by 
the  Friends  of  the  People  in  London ;  whilst 
the  Manchester  people,  by  addressing  Mr. 
Paine  (whom  the  Norwich  people  had  not 
addressed)  seemed  to  be  intent  on  republican 
principles  only ;  they  therefore'put  a  question, 
not  at  all  of  distrust,  or  suspicion,  but  bond 
Jide,  if  ever  there  was  good  faith  between  men, 
whether  the  Corresponding  Society  meant  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  ?  or,  whether  it  was  their  private 
design  to  rip  up  monarchy  by  the  roots,  and 
place  democracy  in  its  stead  f  Now  hear  the 
answer,  from  whence  it  is  inferred  iAot  this 
last  M  their  intention :  they  begin  tiieir  answer 
with  recapitulating  the  demand  of  their  cor- 
respondent, as  regularly  as  a  tradesman,  who 
has  had  an  order  Tor  goods,  recapitulates  the. 
order  that  there  ma^  t)e  no  ambisuity  in  the 
reference  or  application  of  the  reply,  and  then 
they  say  as  to  the  objects  they  have  in  view 
thev  refer  them  to  their  addresses.  "  You 
will  thereby  see  that  they  mean  to  disseminate 
political  knowledge,  and  thereby  engage  the 
judicious  part  of  the  natiou  to  demand  the 
RECOVERY  of  their  LOST  rights  in  annual 
Parliaments;  tlie  members  of  these  Parlia- 
ments owing  their  election  to  unbought  suf<- 
frages." — ^Tney  then  desire  them  to  be  careful 
to  avoid  all  dispute,  and  say  to  them,  Put  mo- 
narchy, democracy,  and  even  religion,  quite 
aside;  and  "  Let  your  endeavours  go  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  those  who  desire  a  full 
and  equal  representation  of  the  people,  and 
leave  to  a  Parliament,  so  chosen,  to  reforni 
all  existing  abuses;  and  if  they  don't  answer, 
at  the  year's  end  you  may  choose  others  in 
their  stead."  The  Attorney  General  says, 
this  is  lamely  expressed; — I,  on  the  other 
hand,  say,  that  it  is  not  only  not  lamely 
expressed,  but  anxiously  worded  to  put  an  end 
to  dangerous  speculations. — Leave  all  theories 
undiscussed  ;--do  not  perplex  yourselves  with 
abstract  questions  of  government; — endea^ 
vour  practically  to  get  honest  representatives, 
— ana  if  they  deceive  you — then,  what  ? — 
bring  on  a  revolution  ? — ^No ! — Choose  others 
in  their  stead.  They  refer  also  to  their  ad- 
dress, which  lay  before  their  correspon- 
dent, which  address  expresses  itself  thus : 
"  Laying  aside  all  claim  to  originality,  wjb 
claim  no  other  merit  than  that  of  reconsi- 
dering and  verifying  what  has  already  been 
urged  m  our  common  cause  by  the  Duke 
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of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pltt^  and  tbeir  then 
honest  party." 

When  the  language  of  the  letter,  which  is 
branded  as  ambiguous,  thus  stares  them  in 
the  face  as  an  undeniable  answer  to  the 
charge,  they  then  have  recourse  to  the  old 
refuge  of  maiajtdet ;  all  this  they  say  is  but  a 
cover  for  hidden  treason;— but  I  ask  you, 
Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  as  fair 
and  honest  men,  what  reason  upon  earth 
there  is  to  suppose,  that  the  writers  of  this 
letter  did  not  mean  what  they  expressed? 
Are  you  to  presume  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  and 
upon  a  trial  for  life,  that  men  write  with  du- 

Sllcity  in  their  most  confidential  correspon- 
ence,  even  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
•  confederated  ? — Let  it  be  recollected  also,  that 
if  this  correspondence  was  calculated  for  de- 
ception, the  deception  must  have  been  under- 
stood and  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  concerned; 
for  otherwise  you  have  a  conspiracy  amongst 
persons  who  are  at  cross  purposes  with  one 
another :  consequently  the  conspiracy,  if  this 
be  a  branch  of  it,  is  a  conspiracy  of  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands,  from  one  end  of 
the  kin»]om  to  the  other^  who  are  all  guilty, 
if  any  uf  the  Prisoners  are  guilty : — upwards 
of  forty  thousand  persons,  upon  the  lowest 
calculation,  must  alike  be  liable  to  tiie  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  law.  and  hold  their  lives 
as  tenants  at  will  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown. — Id  whatever  aspect,  therefore,  this 
prosecution  is  regarded,  new  difficulties  and 
new  uncertainties  and  terrors  surround  it. 

The  next  thing  in  order  which  we  have  to 
look  at,  is  the  Convention  at  Edinburgh.— It 
appears  that  a  leUer  had  been  written  by  Mr. 
Skirvin^,  who  was  connected  with  reformers 
in  Scotland  proceeding  avowedly  upon  the 
duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  proposing  that 
there  should  be  a  convention  from  the  socie- 
ties assembled  at  Edinburgh  :-^now  you  will 
recollect,  in  the  opening,  that  the  attorney 
general  considered  all  the  great  original  sin 
of  this  conspiracy  and  treason  to  have  origi. 
nated  with  the  societies  in  London— that  the 
country  societies  were  only  tools  in  their 
hands,  and  that  the  Ediubureh  convention 
was  the  commencement  of  their  projects; 
and  yet  it  plainly  appears  that  this  convention 
originated  from  neither  of  the  London  societies, 
but  had  its  beginning  at  Edinburgh,  where, 
fust  before,  a  convention  had  been  sitting  for 
the  reform  in  parliamentL  attended  by  the 
principal  persons  in  Scotland ;  and  surely, 
without  adverting  t6  the  nationalit;^  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  people  of  that  country,  it  is  not 
at  all  suspicious,  that,  since  thev  were  to 
hold  a  raeetins  for  similar  objects,  they  should 
make  use  of  the  same  style  for  their  associa- 
tion ;  and  that  their  deputies  should  be  called 
delegates,  when  delegates  had  attended  the 
other  convention  from  all  the  counties,  and 
ttrhom  they  were  every  day  looking  at  in  their 
streets,  in  the  course  of  the  very  same  year 
that  Skirving  wrote  his  letter  on  the  cul^ea.' 
The  views  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  as 
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they  regarded  this  convention,  and 
quently  the  views  of  the  prisoner,  must  be 
collected  from  the  written  inatructaons  lo  the 
delegates,  unless  they  can  be  fidsffied  by 
matter  which  is  collateral.— -If  I  constitute  an 
asent,  I  am  bound  by  what  he  does,  Im 
always  with  this  limitation,  for  what  he  does 
within  the  tcope  ofhi$  agency :— -If  I  e6Qaftili]le 
an  agent  to  buy  horses  for  me,  and  he  oom- 
mits  hieh  treason,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  bt 
argued  that  I  am  to  be  han^.— If  I  oonsli- 
tute  an  aacnt  for  anv  business  thai  can  be 
stated,  am  he  goes  beyond  hb  instractiQBS» 
he  must  answer  for  himself  beyond  their  E- 
mits ;  for  b^ond  them  he  is  not  my  tepn* 
sentative.— The  acts  done,  therefore,  at  the 
Scotch  convention,  whatever  may  be  tiidr 
quality,  are  evidence  to  show,  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  certain  nmnber  of  people  got  to- 
geiher,  and  did  any  thing  you  choose  teciH 
Illegal ;  but,  as  far  as  it  concerns  me.  If  I  am 
not  preseut,  you  are  limited  by  my  instmcliiMB 
and  have  not  advanced  a  shigle  steptipon 
your  journey  to  convict  me :  the  instractMes 
to  Skirving  have  been  read,  and  apeak  ibr 
themselves;  they  are  strictly  legal,  and  par* 
sue  the  avowed  object  of  the  society ;  and  il 
will  be  for  the  solicitor  general  to  point  oo^ 
in  his  reply,  any  counter  or  secret  inslnio* 
tions,  or  any  collateral  conduct,  contradictory 
of  the  good  faith  with  which  they  were 
written.  The  instmcdons  are  in  these  woids 
•^'^  The  delegates  are  instructed,  on  the  part 
of  this  society,  to  assist  in  bringing  forwafd 
and  supporting  any  eonxtUutumai  measure  Ibr 
procurmg  a  real  representation  of  the  Cocn- 
mons  of  Great  Britain/*  What  do  ynu  wj, 
gentlemen,  to  this  language  f --how  ate  men 
to  express  themselves  who  desire  a  constitQ- 
tionai  reform  f  Tiie  object  and  the  mode  of 
effecting  it  were  equally  legal— this  is  most 
obvious  from  the  conduct  of  the  parliameat 
of  Ireland,  acting  under  directions  from  Eng- 
land ;  they  pas^  the  convention  bill,  anl 
made  it  only  a  misdemeanor,  knowing  tiial, 
by  the  law  as  it  stood,  it  was  no  misdemeanor 
at  all. — Whether  this  statement  may  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  others,  I  care  not;  I 
know  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  I  maintahk  that 
you  cannot  prove  upon  the  convention  which 
met  at  Edinnurgh,  and  whkh  is  cbamd  to- 
day with  hieh  treason,  one  thousandth  pnrt 
of  what,  at  last,  worked  up  government  in 
Ireland  to  the  pitch  of  voUi^  it  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  vindicating  anything 
that  can  promote  disorder  in  the  country^  btft  i 
am  maintainingthat  the  worst  possihlemBoider 
that  can  fall  upon  a  country  is,  when  suljects 
are  deprived  of  the  sanction  of  dear  and  onam- 
biguous  lawsw — ^If  wrong  is  committcMly  let 
punishment  follow  acconiing  to  the  mtisure 
of  that  wrong: — if  niMi  are  turbnleftt,  let 
them  be  visits  by  the  Uws  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  tutbulency  t-4f  thsjy  wiHe 
libels  upon  government,  let  them  be  mmhhed 
according  to  the  quality  of  those  hWs:  bat 
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yoa  AMMI  ttoty  and  will  not,  becMM  tbe  sta- 
bility of  tlio  monarchy  is  an  imfwrtant  con* 
cern  Id  the  nation,  eoniound  tho  nature  and 
distSnetions  of  crimes,  and  fironoanto  that 
tile  iiii  of  the  sovereign  has  been  invadefly 
becanee  the  privikees  of  the  poople  faav« 
been,  perbape,  irregularly  and  hotly  aseeried  s 
—yon  wkU  not,  to  give  seouri^  to  govei»- 
meot,  repeal  the  most  sacred  laws  insiitnted 
for  our  ptolectioA,  and  which  are,  indeed,  tbe 
only  consideration  ibr  onr  submlttittg  at  ail 
to  g^enament^^If  the  oImq  letter  of  the 
Msmseof  Bdward  9rd  applies  to  tho  eendnet 
of  tho  prkonersi  let  it  hi  God^  name  be  ap- 
plied  ;^4>m  lot  neither  their  eondnet,  nor  the 
law  that  is  to  juds^it,be  tortured  by  eonstmo 
tion;  nor  snier  &  transaction,  mm  whence 
yoQ  are  to  Ibrra  a  dispassionate  conclusion  ^ 
intention,  to  be  magnified  by  scandalous  epi- 
thets, nor  overwhelmed  in  an  nndistinguisb- 
able  mass  of  matter,  in  which  you  may  he 
lost  and  bewildered,  having  misMd  the  onty 
paHa  which  could  have  furnished  a  chie  to 
a  just  or  rational  judgment 

Gentlemen,  this  refigious  regard  for  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject,  apinst  constractive 
twason,  b  well  iOnstrateS  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  great  author  of  our  Bnglish  Dictionaij,  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  love  of  order,  and  for 
high  principles  of  government,  but  who  had 
the  wisdom  to  know  that  the  great  end  of 
government,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  security  of 
fiberty  and  life  under  the  law.— This  man,  of 
inasculine  mind,  though  disgusted  at  the  dis- 
order which  lord  George  Gordon  cicalcd,  felt 
a  triumph  in  his  acquittal,*  and  exclaimed,  as 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Boswell,  **  I  hate  lord  G. 
Gordon,  but  I  am  glad  he  was  not  convicted 
Of  this  constructive  treason ;  for  though  I  hate 
him,  I  love  my  country  and  myself*— This 
extraordinary  man,  no  doubt,  remembered 
with  lord  Hale,  that  when  the  law  is  broken 
down,  injustice  knows  no  bounds,  but  runs  as 
Jar  as  the  wit  and  invention  of  accmers,  or 
the  detestation  of  nersons  accused,  will  carry 
it. — ^Yoo  will  paraon  this  almost  perpetual 
recurrence  to  tnese  considerations;  but  the 
present  is  a  season  when  I  have  a  ri|ht  to  call 
upon  you  by  every  thing  sacred  in  humanity 
and  justice;— by  every  principle  which  ouglu 
to  influence  the  heart  of  man,  to  consider  the 
situation  in  which  I  stand  before  you.— I 
stand  here  for  a  poor^  unknown,  unprotected 
individual,  charged  with  a  desi|^  to  subvert 
the  ^vernment  of  the  country,  and  the  dear 
oet  rights  of  its  inhabitants; — a  chaire  which 
has  collected  against  him  a  force  sumcient  to 
criwh  to  pieces  any  private  roan ;-— the  whole 
weight  ot  the  crown  presses  upon  him;  pariia- 
snent  has  been  sitting  uponbx-parte  evidence  for 
months  together ;  and  rank  and  property  are 
associated,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  to  avert  the  supposed  consequences 
of  the  treason-t— I  am  making  no  complaint 

*  See  trial  of  lord  George  Gordon  o»«e  Vol. 
21>pan051. 
t  *<  In  support  of  this  indictment  the  evi- 


of  this;  but  sorely  it  is  an  awfol  suMmons  to 
impartial  attention ;— surely  it  excuses  me  for 
so  often  calling  upon  your  mtegrity  and  firm^ 
ness  to  do  equal  justice  between  the  crown  so 
sopported,  azid  an  unhappy  prisoner  so  un- 
protected. 

Gentlemen,  I  declare  that  I  am  utterly 
astonished,  on  looking  at  the  clock,  to  find 
how  long  I  have  been  speaking;  and  that; 
agitated  and  distressed  as  I  am,  I  have  yet 
strength  enough  left  for  tho  remainder  of  my 
duty  ;---«t  every  peril  of  mv  health  it  shall  be 
exerted;  for  although,  if  this  cause  sImmiU 
mlsearrv,  I  know  f  shsdl  have  justice  done  me 
for  the  honesty  of  my  Intentions ;  yet  what 
b  that  to  the  public  and  posterity  ?•— What 
ia  it  to  them,  when,  if  upon  this  evideneef 
there  can  stand  a  conviction  for  hie h  treason. 
It  is  plain  that  no  man  can  be  said  to  have  a 
*  life  which  is  his  own  ?•— For  how  can  he  pes- 
sibhr  know  by  what  engines  it  may  be  snared; 
or  m>m  what  unknown  sources  it  may  be  at* 
tacked  and  overpowered  ? — Such  a  monstrous- 
prreedent  woura  be  as  ruinous  to  the  king  as 
to  his  subjects.— We  are  in  a  crisis  of  our  af- 
fotra;  which  putting  justice  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, calls  in  sound  ^licy  for  the  greatest 
pnidence  and  moderation. — At  a  time  when 
other  nations  are  disposed  to  subvert  their 
establishments,  let  it  be  our  wisdom  to  make  ' 
the  subject  feel  the  practical  benefits  of  our 
01971 :  let  us  seek  to  bring  good  out  of  evil : — 
the  distracted  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  f^ 
to  us  for  sanctuary,  driven  out  of  thebr  coun- 
tries from  the  dreadfol  consequences  of  not  at- 
tending to  seasonable  reforms  in  government; 
victims  to  the  folly  of  suffering  corruptions  to 
continue,  till  the  whole  fabric  of  society  is  dis- 
solved and  tumbles  into  ruin.  Landing  upon 
our  shores,  they  will  feel  the  blessing  of  secu- 
rity, and  they  will  discover  in  what  it  consists : 
they  will  read  this  trial,  and  their  hearts  will 
palpitate  at  your  decision  :— they  will  say  to 
one  another,  and  their  voices  will  reach  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth ;  may  the  constitution  of 
England  endure  for  ever!->the  sacred  and 
vet  remaining  sanctuary  for  the  oppressed :— - 
here,  and  here  only,  the  lot  of  man  is  cast  in 
security : — what  though  authoritv,  established 
for  tbe  ends  of  justice,  may  lift  itself  uj^ 
against  it;— what  though  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  should  make  an  ex-parte  declara- 
tion of  guilt; — what  though  every  species  of 
art  should  be  employed  to  entangle  the  opi-  * 
nions  of  the  people,  which  in  other  countries 
would  be  inevitable  destruction: — ^vel  in 
Engiland,  in  enlightened  England,  all  this  will 
not  pluck  a  hair  from  the  head  of  innocenc^ ^ 
—the  jury  will  still  look  steadfastiy  to  the 
law,  as  the  great  polar  star,  to  direct  them  in 
their  course : — ^as  prudent  men  they  will  set 
no  example  of  disorder,  nor  pronounce  a  vcTt 
diet  of  censure  on  authority,  or  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation  beyond  their  jumchd  pro- 


dence  for  the  crown  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct brandies,  viz.  to  oatablish  first,  tint 
such  a  conspiracy  existed,  and  second]|y«  to 
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Tince:-^but,oDtheother  hand » they  n^ll  make 
so  political  sacrifice,  but  deliver  a  plain,  honest 
man,  from  the  toils  of  injustice. — ^Whcn  your 
yerdict  is  pronounced,  this  will  he  the  judgment 
of  the  world ; — and  if  any  amongst  ourselves 
are  alienated  in  their  affections  to  government, 
nothing  will  be  so  likely  to  reclaim  them : — 
they  will  say — Whatever  we  have  lost  of  our 
control  in  parliament,  we  have  yet  a  sheet- 
anchor  remaining  to  hold  the  vessel  of  the 
state  amidst  contending  storms: — ^we  have 
still,  thank  God,  a  sound  administration  of 
justice  secured  to  us,  .in  the  independence  of 
the  judges,  in  the  rights  of  enlightened  juries, 
and  in  the  integrity  of  the  bar; — ready  at  all 
times,  and  upon  eveiy  possible  occasion,  what- 
ever may  be  the  consequences  to  themaeivesy  to 
stand  forward  in  defence  of  the  meanest  man 
in  England,  when  brought  for  judgment  before 
the  laws  of  the  country. 


Trial  ^Thonuu  Hardy 
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prove  that  the  prisoners  were  parties  to  iL — 
This  course  of  proceeding  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  opinions  of  the  judges  upon  other  trials, 
iLt  the  adoDtion  of  it  upon.tliis  occasion, 
however  legal,  undbubtediy  exposed  the  pri- 
soners to  great  peril  of  pr^udgAient,  bepiuse 
almost  the  whole  of  the  evid€,nce  siven  by 
the  crown  a^n&t  them  had  been  collected  by 
l^th  Houses  of  Parliament  just  before  tl^ie 
uial,  and  printed  by  their  authority;  and  a 
statute  1 34  Geo.  3,  c.  54r.]  had  even  been 
passed,  declaring  that  the  treacherous  conspi- 
racy which  constituted  the  first  and  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  evidence,  did  in  fact 
exist  within  the  kingdom. — We  say  a  very 
important  branch  oMhe  evidence,  because 
undoubtedly,  if  the  jury  had  considered  that 
the  evidence  supported  the  tru>h  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  act  of  parliament,  the  prisoners 
must  have  been  in  a  manner  without  a  de- 
fence. Authority  was  also  given  to  detain, 
;witbput  bail,  persons  already  in  custody,  on 
suspicion  of  being  eneaged  in  the  above  con- 
spiracy, or  who  shoula  be  thereafter  commit- 
tedy  on  that  account. 

"  With  regard  to  this  act  of  parliament^  it 
is  impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  deny  the 
constitutional  competency  of  parliament  to  de- 
clare the  existence  of  a  dangerous  and  ex- 
tended conspiracy,  endangering  not  only  the 
safetT,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  state. — 
On  tne  other  hand,  the  persons  who  may  be- 
come obnoxious  to  suspicion,  and  be  subjected 
to  public  prosecution  in  consequence  of  such 
a  legislative  proceeding,  come  to  a  trial  un- 
der seemingly  insurmountable  disadvantages. 

In  the  very  case  before  us,  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  had  collected  and  arranged  the 
greaier  part  of  the  written  evidence  afterwards 
prpduced  by  the  ctown  against  the  prisoners, 
and  in  the  preamble  of  tne  act  had  given  it 
the,  character  of  a  detestable  conspiracy,  to 
subvert  the  monarchy,  although,  as  nas  l^en 
alreaily  stated,  the  inquiry  of  the  jury  was  to 
t^  divided  into  two  hnmches— First,  whether 
the  evidence,  great  part  of  which  had  been  so 


To  return  to  this  Scotch  Convention^ 
Their  papers  were  all  seized  by  govemroenL- 
What  their  proceedings  wfm  they  best  knm: 
we  can  only  see  what,  parts  they  choose  to 
show  us :  but,  firom  what  we  have  seen,  doei 
any  man  seriously  believe,  that  this  meetiog 
at  Edinbur^  meant  to  assume  and  to  nain- 
tain  by  force  all  the  functions  and  authorities 
of  the  state  ?— Is  the  tbing  within  thecompiss 
of  human  belief? — ^If  «  man  were  oifeied  t 
dukedom,  and  twen^  thousand  pounds  s 
Year,  for  trying  to  believe  it,  hcmig^  »y  he 
believed  it,  as  whai  will  not  man  say  for  old 
and  honours?  but  he  neyer  in  &ct  could  be- 
lief e  that  this  Edinburgh  meeting  was  a  par- 
liament for  Great  Britain :— how  uadeed  oouid 
he,  from  the  ptoceedtQgiB  of  a  few  pesodbk, 
unarmed  men,  discussing,  in  a  constitufioDil 
manner,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  refom  in 

collected  and  arranged  in  parliament  and  pub- 
lished, substantiated  the  declaration  made 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  ^vem- 
ment:  and  secondly,  whether  thepnsoocrs 
had  any  and  what  share  in  it— Now  it  is 
most  obvious,  that  if,  in  deference  tothe  judg- 
ment of  parliament,  the  first  part  of  this  divi- 
sion had  been  found  by  the  jury,  and  the  hw 
of  high  treason,  as  sUted  by  the  counsel  for 
the  crown,*  had  been  adopted,  the  prisoocB 
could  scarcely  have  had  any  defence,  u 
tbey  then  must  have  been  taken,  upon  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  to  have  been  privy  to 
.  proceedings  throughout  the  whole  kiogdoo, 
directed  to  the  subversion  of  the  mooarchj, 
and  destruction  of  the  king. 

"  All  that  can  be  said  upon  such  a  case  is, 
first,  that  dependence  must  be  had  upon  the 
sacred,  trust  of  the  legislature,  not  witbout  ur- 
gent necessity  to  aoopt  such  a  proceedutt; 
and  carefully  to  consider  the  fair  result  of  tbe 
evidence,  when  made  the  foundation  of  aa 
act  of  parliament:  and  secondly,  that  the 
British  constitution  provides  for  the  safety  of 
all  who  have  Uie  happiness  to  live  under  ite 
protectk>n,  by  giving  id  twelve  men,  to  be 
teken  from  the  noass  of  >the  people,  the  pnvj- 
lege  and  the  duty  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  all 
that  the  authoritv  of  parliament  may  have  d^ 
cided  to  be  the^,  and  all  that  the  letfiung 
of  the  judges  may  consider  to  be  the  applica- 
cationof  the  ^w. 

"In  that  respect,  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  this  case,  and  whatever  amidst  tbe 
variety  of  judgments  in  a  free  country,  mg 
be  the  prevailing  opinion  concerning  it,  vk 
trial  by  jury  must  ever  be  dear  to  Enghshmen. 
—The  verdict  of  acquitUl,  inst«ui  of  giving 
encouragement  to  whatever  spirit  of  swil^J 
might  have  existed  at  that  period,  produced 
an  universal  spuit  of  content  and  confidence 
in  the  people.  Nothing  indeed  could  more 
properly  excite  such  sentiments,  than  so  nje- 
morable  a  proof  of  safety  under  the  laws. — 
Sul^ect  of  the  trial  of  Thomas  Har^,  £^' 
hin^s  Sfisechei  Vol.  3,  jy.  55,  ind  ed. 
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parliament ;  and  who,  to  maintain  the  chib, 
or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  collected  a 
little  money  from  people  who  were  well  dis- 
posed to  the  cause ;  a  few  shillings  one  day, 
and  perhaps  as  many  pence  another  ?«*I  think 
as  far  as  1  could  reckon  it  up,  when  the  report 
from  this  great  committee  of  supply  was  read 
toyou,  I  counted  that  there  had  been  raised, 
in  the  first  session  of  this  parliament,  fifteen 
pounds,  from  which  indeed  you  must  deduct  two 
had  shillines,  which  are  literally  noticed  in  the 
accounL— 18  it  to  be  endured,  gentlemen,  that 
men  should  gravely  say,  that  this  body  as- 
sumed to  itself  the  offices  of  parliament? — 
that  a  few  harmless  iieople,  who  sat,  as  they 
profess,  to  obtain  a  full  representation  of  the 
people,  were  themselves,  even  in  their  own 
imaginations,  the  complete  representation 
which  they  sought  for  F—Why  should  they  sit 
from  day  to  day  to  consider  how  they  might 
obtain  what  they  bad  already  got? — If  their 
object  was  an  universal  representation  of  the 
whole  people,  how  b  it  credible  they  could 
suppose  that  universal  representation  to  exist 
in  toemselves — in  the  representatives  of  a  few 
societies  instituted  to  obtain  it  for  the  country 
at  large  ?-*-lf  they  were  themselves  the  na- 
tion, why  should  the  language  of  every  reso- 
lation  be,  that  reason  ought  to  be  their  grand 
eosine  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object, 
and  should  be  directed  to  convince  tlie  nation 
to  speak  to  parliament  in  a  voice  that  must  be 
heard  P  The  proposition,  therefore,  is  too 
mss  to  crano  down  the  throats  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  this  is  the  prisoner's  security. 
^Uere  ajgain  he  feels  the  advantage  of  our 
free  administration  of  justice :  this  proposition 
00  which  so  much  depends,  is  not  to  be 
reasoned  upon  on  parchment,  to  be  delivered 
privately  to  magistrates  for  private  judgment : 
no-^he  basthe  privilege  of  appealing  aloud, 
as  he  now  appeals  by  me,  to  an  enlightened 
assembly  full  of  eyes,  and  ears,  and  intelli- 
gence where  ^peakmg  to  a  jury  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, speaking  to  a  nation  at  large,  and  flying 
for  sanctuary  to  its  nniversal  justice. 

Gentlemen,  the  very  work  of  Mr.  Paine, 
under  the  banners  of  which  this  supposed  re- 
bellion was  set  on  foot,  refutes  the  charge  it 
is  brought  forward  to  support :  for  Air.  Paine, 
in  his  preface,  and  throughout  his  whole  book, 
reprobates  the  use  of  force  against  the  most 
evil  governments;  the  contrary  was  never 
imputed  to  him. — If  bis  book  had  been  written 
in  pursuance  of  the  design  of  force  and  rebel- 
lion, with  which  it  is  now  sought  to  be  con- 
nected, he  would,  like  the  prisoners,  have  been 
charged  with  an  overt  act  of  high  treason ;  but 
such  a  proceeding  was  never  thought  of.— 
Mr.  Paine  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  * 
and  the  misdemeanor  was  argued  to  consist 
not  in  the  falsehood  that  a  nation  has  no 
right  to  choose  or  alter  its  government,  but  in 
seditiously  esciting  the  nation,  without  cause, 


*  See  the  trial  of  Thomas  Pai^e,  anit,  Vol. 
33,  p.  357. 


lo  exercise  that  right.— A  learned  lord  (lord 
chief  baron  Macdonald),  now  on  this  bench, 
addressed  the  jury  as  attorney-geiieral  upon 
this  principle :  his  language  was  this:— -The 
question  is  not,  what  uie  people  have  a  right 
to  do,  for  the  people  are,  undoubtedly,  the 
founchitlon  and  origin  of  all  government ;  but 
the  charge  is,  for  seditiously  call'mg  upoik  the 
people,  witliout  cause  or  reason,  to  exercise  a 
right  which  would  be  sedition,  supposing  the 
ri^ht  to  be  in  them :  for  though  the  people 
micht  have  a  right  to  do  the  thmg  suggested, 
and  though  they  are  not  excited  to  the  doing 
it  by  force  and  rebellion,  yet,  as  the  sugges- 
tion goes  to  unsettle  the  state,  the  propaga- 
tion of  such  doctrines  is  seditious.  There  is 
no  other  way,  undoubtedly,  of  describing  that 
charge.  I  am  not  here  entering  into  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  Mr.  Paine,  whose  counsel  I 
was,  and  who  has  been  tried  alreaidy.  To  sa^ 
that  the  people  have  a  right  to  change  their 

fovernment,  is  indeed  a  truism ;  everybody 
nows  it,  and  they  exercised  the  right,  other- 
wise the  king  could  not  have  had  his  establisb- 
ment  amongst  its.  If,  therefore,  I  stir  up  in- 
dividuals to  oppose  by  force  the  general  will, 
seated  in  the  government,  it  may  be  treason; 
but  to  induce  changes  in  a  government,  by 
exposing  to  a  whole  nation  its  errors  and  im- 
perfections, can  have  no  bearing  upon  such  an 
offence  .* — the  utmost  which  can  be  made  of 
it.  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  that  too  depending 
wholly  upon  the  judgment  which  the  jury  may 
form  of  the  intention  of  the  writer.-^Tiie 
Courts,  for  a  long  time,  indeed,  assumed  to 
themselves  the  province  of  deciding  upon  this 
intention,  as  a  matter  of  law,  conclusively  in- 
ferring it  from  the  act  of  publication :  *  I  say 
the  Courts  amamd  it,  thoueh  it  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  lord  Mansfield,  out  handed  down 
to  him  from  the  precedents  of  judges  before 
his  time :  but  even  in  that  case,  though  the 
publication  was  the  crime,  not,  as  in  tbis.case 
the  intention,  and  though  the  quality  of  the  ^ 
thing  charged,  when  not  rebutted  by  evidence  ' 
for  the  defendant,  had  so  long  been  considered 
to  be  a  legal  inference,  yet  the  legislature,  to 
support  the  province  of  the  jury,  and  in  ten- 
derness for  liberty,  has  lately  altered  the  law 
upon  this  important  subject.  If,  therefore,  we 
were  not  assembled,  as  we  are,  to  consider  of 
the  existence  of  high  treason  against  the 
king's  life,  but  onlv  of  a  misdemeanor  for  se- 
ditiously disturbing  his  title  and  establishment, 
by  the  proceedings  for  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, I  should  think  the  Crown,  upon  the 
very  principle  which,  under  the  libel  law, 
must  now  govern  such  a  trial,  quite  as  distant 
from  its  mark ;  because,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  way  by  which  his  majesty's  title  can  more 
firmly  be  secured,  or  by  which  (above  all,  .in 
our  times)  its  permanency  can  be  better  esta^ 
blished,  than  by  promoting  a  more  full  and 
equal  representation  of  the  people,  by  peace^ 

*  See  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
Vol.  ai|  p.  847  of  this  Collection. 
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«bk  means;  and  by  nvbtt  other  mams  bash 
been  sought,  in  this  instance,  tobepromoled? 
Gentlemen,  when  the  memberB  of  this  con- 
vention were  seised,  did  they  attempt  resist- 
nnce?— Did  they  insist  upon  their  privileges 
BS  subjects  under  the  laws,  or  as  a  parliament 
enacting  laws  for  others  P»- If  they  had  said 
or  done  any  thing  to  give  colour  to  such  an 
idea,  there  n^S  do  spies  to  convict  them ; 
the  crown  could  have  given  ample  indemnity 
for  evidence  from  amongst  themselves ;  tbe 
aocieties  consisted  of  thousands  and  thoosands 
of  persons,  some  of  whom,  upon  any  calcula- 
tion of  human  nature,  might  have  been  pro- 
duced:   the  delegates,   who   attended   the 
meetings,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  met, 
with  aaifferent  intention  mm  those  who  sent 
\  them ;  and,  if  the  answer  to  that  is,  that  the 
constituents  are  involved  in  the  guilt  of  then- 
representatives,  we  get  back  to  this  mottstrons 
poeition  from  which  I  observed  you  befbro  to 
skrink  back,  wkh  vitibU  horror^  when  I  MtuUd 
a  ;  namely,  the  invohnng  in  the  late  and  con- 
sequence of  this  single  trial  every  man^  who 
corresponded  with  these  societies,  or  who,  as  a 
member  of  societies  in  any  partof  the  kingdom, 
consented  to  the  meeting  whioh  was  assem- 
bled, or  which  was  in  prospect : — but,  I  thank. 
Ood,  I  have  nothing;  to  iear  from  those  hy- 
dras, when  I  see  before  me  such  just  and  ho- 
nourable men  to  hold  the  balance  of  justiee. 
Gentlemen,  the  dissolution  of  this  pariia- 
ncnt  s^peaksasstrong  a  language  asits  oonduot 
when  sitting.-^How  was  it  dissohred  ?  When 
the  magistrates  entered,  Mr.  Skirving  was  in 
the  chair,  which  he  refiised  lo  leave :— he 
considered  and  asserted  his  conduct  to  be 
legal,  and  therefore  informed  the  magistrate 
be  must  exercise  his  authority,  tlut  the  dis- 
persion might  appear  to  be  involuntarjr,  and 
that  the   subiect,  disturbed  in  his  rights, 
might  be  entitled  to  his  ramedy^-.-The  ma- 
gMnrte  on  this  took  Mr.  Skirving  by  the 
abouMer,  who  immediately  obeyed ;  the  chab 
was  <|oitted  in  a  moment,  and  this  great  parlia- 
ment broke  up.  What  was  the  effect  of  all  this 
proceeding  at  the  time,  when  whatever  be- 
knsed  to  it  must  have  been  best  undersloodf 
«-«>WeRi  any  of  the  parties  hidicted  for  high 
treason  f— Were  thejr  indicted  even  for  a 
brsach  of  tbe  peace  in  holding  the  Conven- 
tion f— None  of  these  things.— The  hiw  of 
8e(Aland,  arbitrary  as  it  is.  was  to  be  die- 
tufbed  to  find  a  name  for  tbew  olience,  and  the 
inles  of  trial  to  be  violated  to  convict  them: 
•~They  were  denied  their  challenges  to  their 
Juinre,  and  other  irregularities  were  intro- 
dkieed,  so  as  to  be  tlie  subject  of  complaint  in 
the  House  of  Comaaons.-*Oentlenien,  in  what 
I  am  saying,  I  am  not  standing  up  to  vindi- 
cate ail  that  they  pnbiished  dunng  these  pro- 
ceedings, more  especially  those  which  were 
wikten  m  oonsenuence  of  the  trials  I  have 
jnstaJhidedto;  but  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  state  of  heat  and  irritation : — ^they  saw 
men  whom  ttiejr  believed  to  be  persecuted  for 
what  they  coneeived  to  be  innocent;  theymw 
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them  the  victnns  of  seiitenceo  whicb  many 
would  consider  as  equivalent  to,  if  not  worse 
than,  judgment  of  treason :  sentences  which, 
at  all  events  liad  never  existed  before,  and  sack 
as,  I  believe,  never  will  ag^n  with  impunity. 
•^Bttt  since  I  am  on  the  sulgect  of  inumtum^ 
I  shall  conduct  myself  with  the  same 
moderation  which  I  have  been  prescribing ;  I 
will  cast  no  aspersions,  but  shall  content 
myself  with  lamenting  that  these  jndg- 
■aents  were  productive  of  consequences, 
which  rarely  fotkiw  from  authority  disocetly 
exercised.  How  easy  is  it  then  to  dispose  ajf 
as  much  of  the  evidenee  as  consumca  half  a 
day  in  the  anathemas  against  the  Scntcb 
JttdtfDs  I  It  appears  that  they  came  tn  Tavions 
rssolutions  concerning  them:  seme  good, 
some  bad,  and  aU  of  tMn  irregular.  Amongst 
others  they  compare  them  to  Jeffiries,  and 
wish  that  they,  who  imitate  hiaemrofricmay 
meet  his  fiOe.— What  then  ?  --.  Irnevereai 
expressions  against  Judges  are  not  acts 
of  high  treason  i^If  they  had  aaaanUed 
round  the  Court  of  Justieiafy  and  innged 
them  in  the  execution  of  their  i^feea,  k  would 
not  have  been  treason  within  the  slntnlo^-^ 
I  am  no  advocate  for  disrespect  to  JudneSi 
and  think  that  it  is  dangsrous  to  tim  pi£tt 
Older;  but  patting  aside  the  insult  opon  the 


Judges  now  in  authority,  tiie  reitfobnticii  of 
Jafines  is  no  libel,  but  an  awful  and  nseini 
memento  to  wicked  men.  Lord  Cbiof  Ju»> 
ttte  Jef&ies  denied  the  pitviiese  of  En^ish 
law  to  an  innocent  man.  He  reniaed  it  la  sir 
Thomas  Armstsong>*  who  in  vain  pleaded, 
in  bar  of  his  outlawry,  that  he  wna  out  of 
the  realm  when  lie  was  exacted— («n  o^oo- 
tion  so.  clear,  that  it  was  lately  taken  for 
granted,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  PurefoyV— The 
dangh  ter  of  this  unfortunate  pcfson^  a  Indy  of 
hoMur  and  qnatity,  caoae  puolidy  uto  court 
to  supplicate  for  her  fother;  and  what  were 
the  enects  of  her  supplications,  and  of  the  law 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Prisoner?  ^Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong,''  said  JFe&ies,  ^  yon  may  mnuae 
yourselfas  much  as  you  please  with  tbo  idm 
of  your  innooenoe,  but  you  are  to  be  hanged 
next  Friday ;"— and,  upon  the  nalnral  excb* 
matton  of  a  daughter  at  this  horrible  outrage 
against  her  parent,  he  said,  **  Take  that 
woman  out  of  court  :**  which  she,anowored  by 
a  prayer,  that  Ood  Alm^hty'a  jndgmenis 
might  light  upon  lum.f  Ocnilaineny  th^ 
dkl  light  upon  him;  and  when,  after  las 
death,  wliich  speedily  followed  tbia  traneac- 
tion,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  under  that  glorious  Revohition 
which  is  assoted  throughout  the  proceedings 
before  you,  the  judsment  acainst  Hir  Thomas 
Armstrong  was  deehred  to  be  a  murder  nnder 
cofour  of  justiee  f  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  |  the 
Attorney  General,  was  expelled  the  House  tk 
Commons  for  his  misdeoseanour  in 


*  See  his  case,  ontl^  Vol.  10,  p.  105. 
t  See  VoL  10,  p.  IIS  of  Ibis  Cell  wtfep, 
X  See  Vol.  10,  p.  110. 
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the  trnt  of  crror^-'^mid  the  executorrof  Jef* 
feiies  were  coanmnded  to  make  compenaa* 
tiim  to  the  widow  and  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased.  These  are  great  monuments  of 
justice;— and,  although  I  by  no  means  ap- 
prove of  harsh  expressions  against  anthoii^, 
which  tend  to  weaken  the  hc3dings  of  society, 
yet  let  us.  not  go  beyond  the  mark  in  oar 
restraints  nor  suppose  that  men  are  dan- 
gerously disaffected  to  the  government^  bec- 
ause they  feel  a  sort  of  pride  and  extritotion 
ia  events,  which  constitute  the  dignity  and 
gkxy  of  their  country. 

Gentlemen,  this  resentment  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  Courts  in  Scotland,  was  not 
tonfined  to  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
diem ;  it  was  not  confined  even  to  the  friends 
of  a  Reform  in  Parliament— a  bcnevoieat 
public^  in  both  parts  of  the  island,  joined 
them  m  the  complaint;  and  a  gentleman  of 
great  moderation,  aod  a  most  inveterate 
enemy  to  parliamentary  reform,  as  thinking 
.  it  not  an  improvement  oif  the  government,  but 
aeverthelesa  a  lover  of  his  country  and  its 
insulted  justke,  made  the  convictions  of  the 
delegates  the  subject  of  a  public  inquiiy:*^ 
I  speak  of  my  friend  Mr.  William  Adam,* 
who  brought  these  judgments  of  the  Scotch 
Mges  before  the  House  of  Commons--ar« 
raigned  thena  as  contrary  to  law,  and  proposed 
to  reverse  them  by  the  authority  of  Parlii^ 
mentf  Let  it  not  then  be  matter  of  wdnder, 
1^  these  poor  men,  who  were  the  immediate 
ticttms  of  this  injustice,  and  who  saw  their 
bfethren  expelled  from  their  country  by  an 
tmptecedented  and  questionable  judgment^ 
ihould  foel  like  men  oo  the  subject,  and  ex- 
press themseKes  as  they  felt. 

Genllemen,  amidst  the  various  distresses 
and  embarrassments  which  attend  my  present 
Mattion,  it  15  a  great  consolation  that  I  have 
Aissleed  from  the  beginning,  your  vigilant 
attention  and  your  capacity  to  understand ;  it 
is,  therefore,  with  toe  utmost  confidence 
that  I  ai»k  you  a  few  plain  questions,  arismg 
sut  of  the  whole  of  these  Scotch  proceed kige. 
—In  the  first  place,  then,  do  you  believe  it  to 
he  possible,  that,  if  these  men  had  really  pro- 
jected the  Convention  as  a  traitorous  usurpa^ 
tion  of  the  authorities  of  Parliament,  they 
^uld  have  invited  the  Friends  of  the  i^eople, 
in  Frith-street,  to  a^isft  them,  when  tftiey 
kB«w  that  this  Society  was  determined  not  to 
seek  the  reforpi  of  the  constitution,  but  by 
means  that  were  constitutional,  and  from 
whom  they  couM  neither  hope  for  support  nor 
eoncealment  of  evil  purposes? — ^I  ask  you 

*  He  afterwards  succeeded  lord  Erskine  in 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Com- 
wall,  and  is  now  [a.  d.  1817]  Lord  Chief 
CommisMoner  of  the  Jury  Court  of  Scotland,  a 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Enchequer  of  Scotland, 
and  a  member  of  his  Miyesty's  most  honour- 
•ble  Privy  Council. 

.  t  See  the  Debate  on  Mr.  Adam's  motion 
m  the  New  Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  30,  p.  I486. 
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nextv  if  their  okr^ects  had  been  traitorous, 
would  tliey  have  given  them,  without  disguise 
or  colour,  to  the  public  and  to  the  government,  . 
in  every  common  newspaper  ?  and  yet  it  ia 
ao  iar  from  beine  a  charge  aaainst  them^ 
thait  they  concealed  their  objects  oy  hypocri^ 
or  guarded  conduct,  that  I  have  been  driven 
to  admit  the  justice  of  the  complaint  against 
them,  for  unnecessair  infiammation  and  exa^ 
gemtion.-*  I  ask  you  &ther,whether  if  the  pro- 
ceedings, thus  published  and  exa^erated,  had 
appeared  to  Government,  whoknew  every 
tiling  belonging  to  diem,  in  the  light  they 
represent  them  to  you  io'day^  they  could 
possibly  have  slept  over  them  with  such  com- 
plete indifference  and  ulence  ?  For  it  is  not<^- 
rious,  that  after  this  Convention  had  been 
held  at  Edinbur^;  after,  in  short,  every 
thing  had  been  said,  vrritten,  and  transacted, 
on  which  I  am  now  commenting,  and  after 
Mr.  Painc's  book  had  been  for  above  a  year  in 
universal  circulation,— ay,  up  to  the  very  day 
when  Mr.  Grey  gave  notice,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  the  intention  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People  for  a  reform  in  Parliament,  tliere 
was  not  even  a  sins^  indictment  on  the  file . 
for  a  misdemeanor ;  but,  firom  that  moment, 
when  it  was  aeen  that  the  cause  was  not  beat 
down  or  idMmdoned,  the  proclamation  made 
ito  appearance,  and  all  the  proceedings  that 
followed  had  their  birth.— I  ask  you,  lastly, 
Gentlemen,  whether  it  be  in  human  nature^ 
that  a  few  unprotected  men,  conscious 
in  their  own  minds,  that  they  had  been 
engaged  and  detected  in  a  detestable  rebellion 
to  cut  oft'  the  king,  to  destroy  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice,  and  to  subvert  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  government,  should  turn  round  upon 
their  country,  whose  ruin  they  had  projected, 
and  whose  most  obvio*js  justice  attached  on 
theni,  complaining,  forsooth,  that  their  dele^* 

fiites,  taken  by  magistraites,  in  the  very  act  of 
igh  treason,  had  been  harshly  and  illegally  in* 
tenrapted  in  a  meritorious  proceeding  ?  The  his- 
toryof  mankiodnever  furnished  an  instance,  nor 
ever  will,  of  such  extravagant,  preposterous, 
and  unnatural  conduct !  No,  no.  Gentlemen ; 
all  fheir  hot  blood  was  owing  to  their  firm 
persuasion,  dictated  by  conscious  iimocence, 
tliat  the  conduct  of  their  ddegates  had  been 
1^1,  and  mieht  be  vindicated  against  the 
I  magistrates  who  obstructed  them: — in  that 
!  they  might  be  mistaken ;— I  am  not  arguing 
;  that  point  at  present :   rf  they  are  hereafter 
I  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  am  Counsel 
I  in  that  cause,  I  will  then  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  it:— sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
good  or  evil  of  it^ — it  is  sufficient,  for  the 
present  one,  that  the  legality  or  illegality 
o(  the  business  has  no  relasion  to  the  crime 
thait  is  imputed  to  the  Prisoner. 

The  next  matter  that  is  alleged  against  the 
»ithors  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  and  the 
societies  which  supported  it^  is,  their  having 
sent  addresses  of  friendship  to  the  conven^otf 
of  France.  These  addresses  are  considered  tflf 
be  a  docisive  proof  of  republioaB  eembina«iofi, 
3  P 
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verging  closely  Jh  themselves  upon  an  jorert 
act  gf  treason.^->GeBllemen,  if  ^lie  dates  of 
these  addresses  ^e  attended  to/ which  come 
no  lower  down  than  November  1793,  we  have 
only  to  lament,  that  they  are  but  the  acts  of 
(rivate  subjects,  and  that  thev  were  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  state  itself.— The  French  na- 
tion, about  that  period,  under  their  new  con* 
stitution,  or  under  their  new  anarchy,  call  it 
which  you  will,  were  nevertheless  mOst  anxi- 
ously dedrous  of  maintaining  peace  with  this 
coxmtry.— But  the  king  was  advised  to  with- 
draw his  ambassador  from  France,  upon  the 
approaching  catastrophe  of  its  most  unfortu- 
nate pnnce ; — an  event  which,  however  to  be 
deplored,  was  no  justifiable  cause  of  offence 
to  Great  Britun.-- France  desired  nothing 
but  the  regeneration  of  her  own  government; 
and  if  she  mistook  the  road  to  her  prosperity, 
what  was  that  to  us?— But  it  was  alleged 
against  her  in  parliament,  that  she  had  intro- 
duced ^ies  amongst  us,  and  held  correspon- 
dence with  disaffected  persons,  for  the  des- 
truction of  our  constitution ;  this  was  the 
charge  of  our  minister,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
held  to  be  just  and  necessary,  for  Uie  safety  of 
'  the  country,  to  hold  France  at  arm's  length, 
and  to  avoid  the  very  contagion  of  contact 
with  her  at  the  risk  of  war.— jBut,eentiemen, 
this  cBarge  against  France  wa&  wought  by 
jn&ny,  to  be  supported  by  no  better  proofi 
,  than  those  against  the  prisoner^— Id  the  pub- 
lic correspondence  of  the  ambassador  nrom 
the  French  king,  and  upon  his  death,  as  mi- 
nister from  the  convention,  with  his  mtyesty's 
secretary  of  state,  documents  which  lie  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
which  may  be  made  evidence  in  the  cause, 
the  executive  council  repelled  with  indigna* 
tion  all  the  imputations,  which  to  this  very 
hour  are  held  out  as  the  vindications  of  quar- 
rel.   "  If  there  be  such  persons  in  England,'' 
says  monsieur  Chauvelin — *'  has  not  England 
law5tu  punish  them  P — France  disavows  them 
—such  men  are  not  Frenchmen."— The  same 
correspondence  conveys  the  most  solemn  as- 
surances of  friendship  down  to  the  very  end 
oi  the  year  17  9S — a  period  subsequent  to  all 
the  corresDondence  and  addresses  complained 
of. — Whether  these  assurances  were  faithful 
orotherwise,— whether  it  would  have  been  pru» 
dent  to  have  depemledon  them  or  otlierwise,— - 
whether  the  war  was  advisable  or  unadvis- 
able,— are  questions  over  which  we  have  no 
jurisdiction ;— I  only  desire  to  bring  to  your  re- 
collection, that  a  man  may  be  a  ^friend  to  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  to  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  social  man,  which  is  now  a  term  of 
derision  and  contempt,  that  he  may  feel  to  the 
very  soul  for  a  nation  beset  bv  the  sword  of 
despots,  and  yet  be  a  lover  of  his  own  country 
and  its  constitution. 

Gentlemen,  the  same  celebrated  person,  of 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  so  fre" 
quently,  is  the  best  and  brightest  illustration 
of  this  truth.  Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  went  a 
^ceat  deal  farther  than  requires  to  be  pressed 
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into  the  present  iirgbment;  ibr  be  mainltta- 
ed  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  truth,  against 
all  the  perverted  authority  and  rash  viflienoB 
of  his  country,  and  expressed  the  feelings  of 
a  christian  and  a  patriot  in  the  very  h^t  of 
the  American  war;  boldly  holding  forth  our 
victories  as  defeats ;  and  our  successes  as  ca- 
lamities and  disgraces.  *'  It  is  not  instantly," 
said  Mr.  Burke,  "  that  I  can  be  brought  to 
rejoice,  when  I  bear  of  the  slaughter  and  cap- 
tivity of  long  lists  of  those  names  which  have 
been  ^miliar  to  mv  ears  from  my  infancy, 
and  to  rejoice  that  they  have  fallen  under  the 
sword  of  strangers,  whose  barbarous  appella^ 
tions  I  scarcely  know  how  to  pronounce.  The 
elory  acquired  at  the  WkUe  iPlains  by  col<Hiel 
HaUkf  has  no  charms  for  me ;  and  I  £urly 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  not  yet  learned  to 
delight  in  finding  Fart  Kniphamea  in  the 
heart  of  the  British  dominions/'*  If  this 
had  been  said  or  written  by  Mr.  Yorke  at 
Sheffield,  or  .by  any  other  member  of  these 
societies,  heated  with  wine  at  the  Globe-ca- 
vern, it  would  have  been  trumpeted  forth  as 
decisive  evidence  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  re- 
joicing in  the  downfall  of  his  countrv ;  yet  the 
great  author  from  whose  writings  I  have  bor- 
rowed, approved  himself  to  be  the  friend  of 
this  nation  at  that  calamitous  crisis,  and  had 
it  pleased  God  to  open  the  understaAdinn  of 
our  rulers,  his  wisdom  mijght  have  averted  the 
storms  tliat  are  now  thickening  around  us. 
We  must  not,  therefore^  be  too  severe  in  our 
strictures  upon  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
men  as  they  regard  such  mighty  public  ques? 
tions.— The  interests  of  a  nation  may  oflen  be 
one  thing,  and  the  interests  of  its  government 
another;   but  the  interest  of  those  who  hold 

government  for  the  hour,isatall  times  difie^jent 
om  either.  At  the  time  many  of  the  papeis 
before  you  were  circidatedon  the  subject  ot  the 
war  with  France,  many  of  the  best  and  wiaest 
men  in  this  kingdom  began  to  be  driven  by 
our  situation  to  tLese  melancholy  reflections; 
and  thousands  of  persons,  the  most  firady 
attached  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution^ 
and  who  never  were  members  of  anv  of  these 
societies,  considered,  and  still  consider.  Great 
Britain  as  the  aggressor  aeainst  France ;  they 
considered,  and  still  consider,  that  she  had  a 
right  te  choose  a  government  for  herself,  and 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  6r8t  principles  of 
justice,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  repugn^ 
to  the  genius  of  our  own  free  constitution,  to 
combine  with  despots  for  her  destruction :  and 
who  knows  but  that  the  external  pressur* 
upon  France  may  have  been  the  cause  of  that 
unheard-^f  state  of  society  which  we  com* 

Elain  of  P*- who  knows,  but  that,  driven  as  she 
as  been  to  exertions  beyond  the  ordinary 
vigour  of  a  nation,  it  has  not  been  the  parent 
ofthat  unnatural  and  giant  strength  whkh 
threatens  the  authors  of  it  with  perditioo  t 
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rhcse  are  melancholy  consideralionsy  but 
they  may  reasonably,  and  i^t  all  events,  be 
lawfully  entertained. — ^We  owe  obedience  to 
government  in  our  actiam,  but  surely  our  opi- 
nioni  are  free. 

Gentlemen,  pursuing  the  order  of  time,  we 
ire  arrived,  at  length,  at  the  proposition  to 
iiold  another  cowoention,  whichy  with  the  iup" 
ocsed  support  of  it  hyfarcey  art  the  only  avert 
lets  of  high  treason  charged  upon  this  record.-^ 
For,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  no 
:harge  whatever  before  you  of  any  one  of 
:hose  acts  or  writings,  the  evidence  of  which 
x)nsumed  so  many  days  in  reading,  and  which 
IBS  already  nearly  consumed  my  strength  in 
>nly  passing  them  in  review  before  you. — If 
(very  line  and  letter  of  all  the  writings  I  have 
)een  commenting  upon  were  admitted  to  be 
xaitorous  machinations,  and  if  the  conven- 
:ion  in  Scotland  was  an  open  rebellion,  it  is 
:«nceded  to  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose, 
mless  as  such  crimioality  in  tnem  might  show 
;he  views  and  objects  of  the  persons  engaged 
n  them  :~H>n  that  principle  only  the  Coiut 
las  over  and  over  again  decided  the  evidence 
)fthemtobe  admissible;  and  on  the  same 
principle  I  have  ilhistrated  them  in  their  or- 
ler  as  they  happened,  that  I  might  lead  the 
prisoner  in  your  view  up  to  the  very  point  and 
noment  when  the  treason  is  supposed  to  have 
)urst  forth  into  the  overt  act  for  which  he  is 
irraigned  before  you. 

Tm  transaction  respecting  this  second  con- 
tention, which  constitutes  the  principal,  or 
norc  properly  the  only  overt  act  in  the  indict- 
nent,  lies  in  the  narrowest  compass,  and  is 
:louded  with  no  ambiguity.— I  admit  freely 
jvey  act  which  is  imputed  to  the  prisoner, 
ind  listen  not  so  much  with  fear  as  with  cu- 
iosity  and  wonder,  to  the  treason  sought  to 
>e  connected  with  it. 

You  will  recollect  that  the  first  motion  to- 
vards  the  holding  of  a  second  convention, 
»riginated  in  a  letter  to  the  prisoner  from  a 
ountry  cori^spondent,  in  which  the  legality 
»f  the  former  was  vindicated,  and  its  disper- 
ion  lamented : — this  letter  was  answered  on 
he  27th  of  March  1794,  and  was  read  to  you 
D  the  crown's  evidence  in  these  words*. 

»  Msuxh  «7. 1794, 
'<  Citizen;— I  am  directed  by  the  London 
!!oTTesponding  Society  to  transmit  the  follow- 
Dg  Resolutions  to  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
ional  Information,  and  to  re^quest  the  senti« 
aentsofthat  society  respecting  the  impor- 
ant  measures  which  the  present  juncture  of 
kfiairs  seems  to  require. 

**  The  London  Corresponding  Society  con- 
eives  that  the  moment  is  arrived,  when  a  full 
Ad  explicit  declaration  is  necessary  from  all 
he  friends  of  freedom— whether  the  late  t^ 
Bgal  and  unheard^ proeeeutioni  and  sentences 
hall  determine  us  to  abandon  our  cause,  or 
ball  excite  us  to  pursue  a  radical  reform, 
nth  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
»f  the  ol^ect,  and  with  a  seal  as  distinguisM- 
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on  our  parts  as  the  treachery  qfothen  in  the 
same  glorious  cause  is  vatorious.  The  Society 
for  (>mstitutlonal  Information  is  therefore 
required  to  determine  whether  or  no  they 
will  be  ready,  when  called  upon,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  this  and  other  societies  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  representation  of  the  PEOPLE — 
whether  they  concur  with  us  in  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  speedy  convention^for  the  purpose 
ofobtainingy  in  a  constitutional  tufd  legal  me- 
thod,  a  redress  if  those  griereancer  under  which 
we  at  present  labour,  and  which  can  only  be 
effectually  removed  by  a  full  and  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  ofOreat  Britain.  The 
London  C!orresponding  Society  cannot  but  re- 
mind their  friends  that  the  present  crisis  de- 
mands all  the  prudence,  unanimity,  and  vi- 
gour, that  may  or  can  be  exerted  by  MEN 
and  Britons:  nor  do  they  doubt  but  that 
manly  firmness  and  consistency  will  finally, 
and  they  believe  shorti  v,  terminate  in  the  fiUl 
accomplishment  of  all  their  wishes. — I  am^ 
fellow  citizen  fin  my  humble  measure),  a 
finend  to  the  rignts  of  man. 
(Signed)  "  T,  Hardy,  SecreUry.'' 

They  then  resolve  that  there  is  no  security 
for  the  continuance  of  any  right  but  in  equal- 
ity of  laws ;  not  in  equality  of  property,  the 
ridiculous  bugbear  by  which  you  are  to  be 
frightened  into  injustice  ;'-^n  the  contrary, 
throughout  everv  part  of  the  proceedings,  and 
most  erophaticaliv  in  Mr.  Yorke's  speech,  so 
much  relied  on,  the  beneficial  subordinations 
of  society,  the  securitv  of  property,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  landed  and  commercial  in- 
terests, are  held  forth  as  the  very  objects  to 
be  attained  by  the  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion which  they  sought  for. 

In  examining  this  first  moving  towards  a 
second  convention,  the  first  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered is,  what  reason  there  is,  from  the  letter 
I  have  just  read  to  you,  or  from  any  thing 
that  appears  to  have  led  to  it,  to  suppose  that 
a  different  sort  of  convention  vras  projected 
from  that  which  had  been  before  assembled 
and  dispersed.— The  letter  says  another  Bri- 
tish Convention ;  and  it  describes  the  same 
objects  as  the  first—compare  all  the  papers 
for  the  calling  this  second  convention  with 
those  for  assembling  the  first,  and  you  will 
find  no  difference,  except  that  they  mixed 
with  them  extraneous  and  libellous  matter, 
arising  obviou^y  from  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  sailing  of  the  transports  with  their  bre- 
thren condemned  to  exile.  These  papers 
have  already  been  considered,  and  separated, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  firom  the  charge. 

I  will  now  lay  before  you  all  the  reroaming 
operations  of  this  formidable  conspiracy  up 
to theprifloner's imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 
Mr.  Hardy  luidng  received  the  fetter  just 
averted  to,  reearaing;  a  second  convention, 
the  Correspoi^mg;  Society  wrote  the  letter  of 
the  87th  of  March,  and  which  was  found  in 
his  hand-writing,  and  is  published  in  the  first 
Report,  page  11.    This  .letter,,  endosing  the 
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Hesoluticma  ther  had  come  to  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  was  consiuercd  by  the  Constitutional 
Society  on  the  next  day,  the  28th  of  March, 
the  ordinary  day  for  their  meeting,  when  they 
sent  an  answer  to  the  Corresponding  Society, 
informinjg  them  that  they  had  rec^ved  their 
communication,  that  they  heartily  concurred 
with  them  in  the  objects  they  had  in  view, 
and  invited  them  to  send  a  delegation  of  their 
members  to  confer  with  them  on  the  subject. 
Now,  what  were  the  objects  they  concurred 
in,  and  what  was  to  be  the  subject  of  confer- 
ence between  the  societies  by  their  delegates? 
Look  at  the  letter,  which  distinctly  expresses 
its  objects,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
sought  to  effect  them : — had  these  poor  men 
(too  numerous  to  meet  ail  together,  and  there- 
fore renewing  the  cause  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  by  delegation  from  the  societies)  any 
reason  to  suppose,  that  they  were  involving 
themselves  in  the  pains  of  treason,  and  that 
they  were  compassing  the  King's  death,  when 
they  were  redeeming  (as  they  thought)  his 
authority  from  probable  downfall  and  ruin? 
Had  treason  been  imputed  to  the  deleft cs 
before  ?— Had  the  imagining  the  death  ot  the 
King  ev^r  been  suspected  bv  any  body  ?-— Or 
when  they  were  prosecuted  for  misdemea* 
nors,  was  the  probecutiun  considered  as  an 
indulgence  conferred  upon  men  whose  lives 
had  been  forfeited  t — And  is  it  to  be  endured, 
then,  in  this  free  land,  made  free  too  by  the 
virtue  of  our  forefathers,  who  placed  the  Ring 
upon  his  throne  to  maintain  this  freedom, 
that  forty  or  fifty  thousand  people,  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  assembling  in 
their  little  societies  to  spread  useful  know* 
led^e,  and  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  liberty, 
which  the  more  widely  they  are  spread,  the 
surer  is  the  condition  of  our  free  government, 
are  in  a  moment,  without  warning,  without 
anv  law  or  principle  to  warrant  it,  and  with- 
out precedent  or  example,  to  be  branded  as 
traitors,  and  to  be  decimated  as  victims  for 
punishment!— The  Constitutional  Society 
having  answered  the  letter  of  the  37th  of 
March,  in  the  manner  I  stated  to  you; — 
committees,  from  each  of  "the  two  societies, 
were  appointed  to  confer  together. —The 
Constitutional  Society  appointed  Mr.  Joyce, 
Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Wardle.  and  Mr.  Holcroft,  all 
indicted;  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  celebrated 
engraver,  not  indicted,  but  examined  as  a 
witness  by  the  Crown;— five  were  appointed 
by  the  Corresponding  Society  to  meet  these 

fentlemen,  viz.  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
'helwall,  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  all  indicted,  and 
Mr.  Lovett,  against  whom  the  bill  was  tlirown 
out  These  gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Thelwall  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  there 
published  the  resolutions  alreaidy  commented 
on,  in  confonnity  with  the  general  otyects  of 
the  two  societies,  expressed  in  th^  letter  of 
the  27th  of  March,  and  agreed  to  contintt^^  to 
meet  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  for  farther 
conference  on  tlie  subject  The  first  Monday 
W4S  the  14th  of  April}  of  which  we  have 
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heard  so  much,  aiyi  no  meeting  wa9  hdd  oe 
that  day;^the  fir^t  Thursday  was  the  17tb 
pf  April,  but  theire  was  no  meeting ; — ^tbe  SUI 
of  April  was  the  second  Monday,  but  tliei* 
was  still  no  meeting ;  —the  24th  of  April  «w 
the  second  Thurscuty  when  the  five  of  the 
Corresponding  Society  attended,  but  nobody 
coming  to  meet  them  from  the  other,  nothliig 
of  course  was  transacted ; — on  Monday,  tba 
!S8th  of  April,  three  weeks  aAer  their  6rs( 
appointment,  this  bloody  and  impatient  baiid 
of  conspirators,  seeing  that  a  Convention  BiU 
was  in  projection,  and  that  Hessiana  wot 
landing  on  our  coasts,  at  last  assembled  them* 
selves ; — and  now  we  come  to  the  point  of 
action.— Gentlemen,  they  met ; — they  shook 
hands  with  each  other; — ^they  talked  oyer 
the  news  and  the  pleasures  of  the  day^-^ 
they  wished  one  another  a  good  evening,  and 
retired  to  their  hoh^es : — it  is  in  vain  to  hide 
it,  they  certainly  did  all  these  thinga. — The 
same  alarming  scene  was  repeated   on  the 
three  following  days  of  meeting,  and  on  Moo- 
day,  May  the  19th,  would,  but  tor  the  vigilance 
of  Government,  have  probably  ^sain  taken 
place  :>~but  on   that   oay  Mr.   Hardy  was 
arrested,  his  papers  seized,  and  the  cooapifa^ 
which  pervaded    this  devoted   couoljy  was 
dragged  into  the  face  of  day.    To  be  serimis^ 
gentlemen,  you  have  lixerally  the  whole  m 
It  before  you  in  the  meetings  I  have  josl 
stated;  in  which  you  find  ten  gentlemen, 
appointed  by  two  peaceable  societies,  convers- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  a  constitutional  refona 
in  parliament,  publishing  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  without  any  other  arms  than 
one  9upper-knife ;  which,  when  I  ccHne  to  the 
subject  of  arms,  I  will,  in  form,  lay  before  you. 
— ^Yet  for  this,  and  for  this  alone,  yoo  are 
asked  to  devote  the  prisoner  before  you,  and 
his  unfortunate  associates,  to  the  palnaaad 
penalties  of  death,  and  notio  death  alone,  but 
to  the  eternal  stigma  and  infamy  of  havti^ 
conceived  the  detestable  and  horrible  de«jgi 
of  dissolving  the  government  of  their  countiy, 
and  of  striking  at  the  life  of  their  Sovereign, 
who  had  never  given  offence  to  tbero,  nor  to 
any  of  his  subjects. 

Gentlemen,  as  a  conspiracy  pfthiaformid* 
able  extension,  which  had  po  less  for  its 
object  than  the  sudden  annihilation  of  all  the 
existing  authorities  of  the  country,  4ild  of 
every  Uiing  that  supported  them,  could  not  be 
even  gravely  stated  to  have  an  exisleno^ 
without  contemplation  of  force  to  give  it 
effect ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  impreai 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  to  establish,  by 
formal  evidence,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
thikt  such  a  force  was  actually  in  preparation. 
—This  most  important  and  indispensable  perl 
of  the  cause  was  attended  with  innttmounW 
able  difi&culties,  not  only  from  its  being  un- 
founded in  fact,  but  because  it  had  botfi  ei* 
pressly  negatived,  by  the  whole  conduct  of 
(j^vemment:— for  although  the  molipQl  of 
all  these  societios  had  been  walcbod  far  tuo 
yeara  to^dtber  j  tbOMih  ikm  spiea  bid  n^ii^ 
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larly  atttDdcd,  and  eolleeted  rtcular  joiiriuk 
of  their  pioceedineis ;  vet  when  the  first  Report 
was  fismheci,  aoo  the  Habeas  CorfHU  Act 
su6pen(!ed  upon  the  foundation  of  the  facts 
cofitained  in  it,  there  was  not  to  be  found, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  even  the  ii>- 
sinuation  of  arms ;  I  believe  that  this  circunw 
staooe  made  a  ^reat  impression  upon  all  the 
thinking  dispassionate  part  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  materials  of  the  first  Report  were 
thought  to  furnish  but  a  slender  argument  to 
support  such  a  total  eclipse  of  literfy.  No 
wooder,  then,  that  the  discovery  of  a  pike  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  Reports,  should 
have  been  highly  estimated. — I  mean  no  re* 
flections  upon  Government,  and  only  state  the 
matter,  as  a  man  of  great  wit  ver^  publicly 
reported  it; — he  said  that  the  discoverer, 
when  he  first  beheld  the  .  lonf^tlookedfor 
pike,  was  transported  beyond  hunseif  with 
enthusiasm  and  delight,  and  that  he  hung 
over  the  rusty  instrument  with  all  the  raptures 
of  a  Ibnd  mother,  who  embraces  her  first-born 
iofaot,  **  QMd  thanks  her  God  for  all  her  travaU 
past:' 

Iq  consequence  of  this  discovery,  whoever 
might  have  the  merit  of  it,  and  whatever  the 
diseoverer  might  have  felt  upon  it;  persons 
were  sent  by  Uovernment  (and  piopeny  sent) 
into  ail  comers  of  the  kingdom  to  invest!- 
^te  the  extant  of  the  mischief;  the  fruit  of 
wis  inquiiy  haa  been  laid  before  you,  and  I 
pWd|e  myself  to  sum  up  the  evidence  which 
you  have  had  upon  the  subject,  not  by  parts, 
or  by  general  observations,  but  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Court  itself  must  sum  it  up  tu 
you,  when  it  lays  the  whole  body  of  the  proof 
with  fidelity  before  you.— Notwithstanding 
all  the  declamations  upon  French  anarchy,  I 
tbiok  I  may  safely  assert,  that  it  has  been 
eistinctly  proved,  by  the  evidence,  that  the 
Sbcffieki  people  were  for  universal  represen- 
tation in  a  British  House  of  Commons.  This 
^^pears  to  have  been  the  general  setithnent, 
with  the  exception  of  one  witness,  whose 
tntimony  makes  the  truth  and  baau  Jufei  of 
the  sentiments  fiir  more  striking ;  the  witness 
I  allude  to  (Oeorge  Widdison),  whose  evidence 
1  shall  state  in  its  place,  seems  to  be  a  plain, 
WuDt,  honest  man,  and  by-tbe-by,  which 
must  never  be  forgotten  of  any  of  them,  the 
Clown's  witness  —I  am  not  interested  in  the 
vtraeiiy  of  any  of  them,  for  (as  I  have  fre- 
9iKntlv.advert«d  to)  the  Crown  must  take 
them  tor  better  for  worse ; — it  must  support 
Mh  witness,  and  the  wKok  body  of  its  evi- 
dcace  throughout.  *-«If  you  do  not  believe  the 
whole  of  what  is  proved  by  a  wicness,  what 
<<mfidence  can  you  have-  in  pa»l  of  it,  ov  what 
l^can  yoD  select  to  confide  ia?-*-If  you  are 
weived  in  part,— who  shall  measure  the 
boundaries  olthe  deception  f-^This  man  says 
M  was  at  first  for  universal  suft^e ;  Mr. 
^orke  had  persuaded  him,  firoin  all  the  books, 
wot  it  was  the  best ;  but  that  he  afterwards 
wwreaaon  to  think  otherwise,  and  was  not 
fittgoing  th»  length  of  til*  PdiaofiUiteMMli 
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for  the  Duke's  plan ;  a  fact  confirmed  by  the 
cross-examination  of  every  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses.— ^You  have,  therefore,  positively  and 
distinctly,  upon  the  universal  authoritv  of  the 
evidence  of  the  Crown,  the  people  of  Sheffield, 
who  are  charged  as  at  the  head  of  a  republi<» 
can  conspiracy,  proved  to  be  associated  on 
the  very  principles  which,  at  different  times, 
have  distinguished  the  most  eminent  persons 
in  this  kingdom ;  and  the  charge  made  upon 
them,  with  regard  to  arms,  is  cleared  up  by 
the  same  universal  testimony. 

You  recollect  that,  at  a  meeting  held  upon 
the  CasUe-hill,  there  were  two  parlies  in  tha 
country,  and  it  is  material  to  attend  to  what 
these  twb  parties  were.— In  consequence  of 
the  King's  proclamation,  a  great  number  of. 
honourable,  zealous  persons,  who  had  beea 
led  by  a  thousand  artifices  to  believe,  tiiat 
there  was  a  just  cause  of  alarm  in  the  country, 
took  very  extraordinary  steps  for  support  o; 
the  magistracy. — ^The  publicans  were  directed 
not  to  entertain  persons  who  were  friendly. 
to  a  reform  of  Parliament;  and  alarms  of 
change  and  revolution  pervaded  the  country^ 
which  became  greater  and  greater,  as  our  ears 
were  hourly  assdled  with  the  successive  cala^ 
mities  of  France. — Others  saw  things  in  an 
opposite  light,  and  considered  that  these  calar^ 
mities  were  made  the  pretext  for  extinguish- 
ing British  liberty ;— heart-burnings  aroe^ 
between  the  two  parties ;  and  some,  I  am 
afraid  a  ^reat  many,  wickedly  or  ignoranily 
interposed  in  a  quarrel  which  zeal  had  begun* 
^The  societies  were  disturbed  in  their  meet- 
iims,  and  even  the  private  dwellings  of  many 
or  their  members  were  illegally  violated. — fi 
appears  by  the  very  evidence  for  the  Crown, 
by  which  the  cause  must  stand  or  fall,  that 
many  of  the  friends  of  reform  were  daily  in^ 
suited,— their  houses  threatened  to  be  pullet) 
down,  and  their  peaceable  meetings  beset  by 
pretended  magistrates,  without  the  process  of 
the  law. — ^These  proceedings  naturalW  sug- 
sested  the  propriety  of  having  arms  for  seft 
defence,  the  firet  and  most  unquestionable 
privilege  of  man,  in  or  out  of  society,  sind  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  the  very  letter  of 
English  law. — It  was  ingeniously  put  by  the 
learned  Counsel,  in  the  examination  of  a 
witness,  that  it  was  complained  of  amongst 
them,  that  very  little  was  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  warrant  from  some  magistrates,  and  thai 
therefore  it  was  as  well  to  be  provided  for 
those  who  might  have  warrants  as  for  those 
who  had  none.  Gentlemen,  I  am  too  mueh 
exhausted  to  pursue  or  argue  such  a  difference, 
even  if  it  existed  upon  the  evidence,  because 
if  Uie  societies  in  question  ^however  mista- 
kenly) considered  their  meetings  to  be  legah 
and  the  warrants  to  disturb  them  to  be  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate  to  grant,  th^y 
had  a  right,  at  the  peril  of  the  legal  cense- 
quenees,  to  stand  upon  their  defence ;  and  it 
is  no  transgres^n  of  the  law,  nerach  less  high 
troaaoB  a^^kifiet  ^  Ki)ig>  to  fe«iM  his  officers 
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when  they  Dass  the  bounds  of  their  aatbority. 
So  much  for  the  general  evidence  of  arms ; 
and  the  first  and  last  time,  that  even  the  name 
of  the  prisoner  is  connected  with  the  subject, 
is  by  a  letter  he  received  from  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Davison.  I  am  anxious  that  this 
part  of  the  case  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, and  I  will,  therefore,  bring  back  this 
letter  to  your  attention^;  the  letter  is  as  follows : 

**  FELtow-ciTUBN;  —The  barefaced  aristo- 
cracy of  the  present  administration  has  made 
it  necessary  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  against  any  attacK  they  may 
command  their  newly  armed  minions  to  make 
upon  us.  A  plan  has  been  hit  upon,  and,  if 
encouraged  sufficiently,  will,  no  doubt,  have 
the  effect  of  furnishing  a  quantity  of  pikes  to 
the  patriots,  great  enough  to  make  tnem  for- 
midable. The  blades  are  made  of  steel,  tem- 
pered and  polished  after  an  approved  form. 
Xliey  may  be  fixed  into  any  shafts  ^but^r 
ones  are  recommended^of  the  girt  of  tlie  ac- 
companying hoops  at  the  top  end,  and  about 
an  inch  more  at  the  bottom. 

^The  blades  and  hoops  (more  than  which 
cannot  properly  be  sent  to  any  sreat  distance) 
wUl  be  chafed  one  shilling.  Money  to  be 
sent  with  the  orders. 

^  As  the  institution  is  in  its  infancy,  imme- 
diate encouragement  is  necessary. 

^  Orderi  may  be  tent  to  the  Secrelary  of  the 
Sh^ldConstUutional  Society.  [Struck  out,} 
**  KicHARn  Davison. 

**  Sh^H  April  24ih,  1794«'' 

Gentlemen,  you  must  recollect  (for  if  it 
should  escape  you,  it  might  make  a  great  dif- 
ference) that  Davison  directs  the  answer  to 
this  letter  to  be  sent  to  Robert  Moody  at 
Sheffield^  to  prevent  postroffice  suspicion; 
and  that  he  also  encloses  in  it  a  similar  one, 
which  Mr.  Hardy  was  to  forward  to  Norwich, 
in  Older  that  the  society  at  that  place  might 
provide  pikes  for  themselves,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Davison  was  recommending^ 
through  Hardy,  to  the  people  of  London. 
Now  what  followed  upon  the  prisoner's  receiv- 
ing this  letter  P— It  is  in  evidence,  by  this 
very  Moody,  to  whom  the  answer  was  to  be 
sent,  and  who  was  examined  as  a  witness  by 
tbe  crown,  that  he  never  received  any  amwer 
to  the  letter;  and^  although  there  was  an  uni- 
versal seizure  of^  papers,  no  such  letter,  nor 
any  other,  appeared  to  have  been  written; 
and,  what  is  more,  the  letter  to  Norwich, 
from  Davison,  enclosed  in  his  letter  to  Hardy, 
was  never  forwarded,  but  was  found  in  his 
ciutody  when  he  wto  arrested,  three  weeks 
afterwards,  folded  up  in  the  other,  and  un- 
opened, as  he  received  it — Good  God !  what 
is  become  of  the  humane  sanctuanr  of  Eng- 
lish histice— where  is  the  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  term  praveabfy  in  the  statute  of  kins 
Edward,  if  such  evidence  can  be  received 
affainst  an  English  subject,  on  a  trial  for  his 
li%?— If  a  man  writes  a  letter  to  me  about 
pikes^  or  about  any  thi^g  dse;^  can  I  help  it? 
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— ^And  is  it  evidence  (exOept  to  acquit  me  of 
suspicion)  when  it  appjBars  that  nothing  is 
done  upon  it  ?  Mr.  Hard  v  never  before  cor- 
responaed  withDavison — ^he  never  desired  him 
to  write  to  him.— How  indeed  could  he  de- 
sire him  when  his  veiy  existence  was  imknown 
to  him?— He  never  returned  an  answer;— 
he  never  forwarded  the  enclosed  to  Norwich ; 
—he  never  even  communicated  the  letter  it- 
self to  his  own  society,  although  be  was  iti 
secretary,  which  showed  he  considered  it  as 
the  unauthorized,  officious  correspondence  dT 
a  private  man ;— he  never  acted  upon  it  at 
all,  nor  appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  danger- 
ous or  important,  since  he  neither  destroyed 
nor  concealod  it.  Gentlemen,  I  declare  I 
hardly  know  in  what  language  to  eznress  my 
astonishment,  that  the  crown  can  ask  you  to 
shed  the  blood  of  the  roan  at  the  bar  upen 
such  foundations.— Yet  this  is  the' whole  of 
the  written  evidence  concemingarms :  for  the 
remainder  of  the  plot  rests,  for  ltd  foundatioo, 
upon  the  parole  evidence^  the  whole  of  whidi 
I  shall  pursue  with  precbion,  and  not  soffisr  a 
link  of  the  chain  to  pass  unexamined. 

William  Cami^  was  the  first  witness:  he 
swore  that  Uie  Sheffield  societies  vrere  fre- 
quently msulted,  and  threatened  to  be  dis- 
persed ;  so  that  the  people  in  jgeneral  thoiudit 
It  necessary  to  defend  ^emse^es  against  iue- 
gal  attacks:— that  the  justices  havmg  offici- 
ously intruded  themselves  into  tiieir  peace- 
able  and  legal  meetings,  they  thougbt  they 
had  a  right  tO'  be  am^ ;  but  they  did  not 
claim  this  right  under  the  law  of  nature,  or  by 
theories  of  government,  but  as  Evoush  sub- 
jects, under  the  jgovernment  of  Englaito; 
for  they  say  in  their  paper,  which  has  been 
read  by  the  crown  that  would  condemn  them, 
that  they  were  entitled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
to  be'  armed.  Gentlemen,  they  state  their 
title  truly The  preamble  of  that  statute  enu- 
merates the  offences  of  king  James  9nd; 
amongst  the  chief  of  which  was,  his  causing 
his  subjects  to  be  disarmed,  and  then  our  an- 
cestors claim  this  violated  right  asthor  inde- 
feasible inheritance. — Lotus  therefore  be  cau- 
tious how  we  nish  to  the  conclusion,  that 
men  are  plotting  treason  against  the  kuigy  be- 
cause they  are  asserting  a  right,  the  viomon 
of  which  has  been  adjudged  against  a  king  to 
be  treason  against  the  people ;  and  let  oslkit 
suppose  that  English  subjects  are  a  banditti, 
for  preparing  to  defend  their  legal  liberties  with 
pikes,  because  pikes  may  have  been  aociden- 
tallv  employed  in  another  country  to  destroy 
both  liberty  and  law.-^Camage  says  he  was 
spoken  tp  by  this  Davison  about  three  dozen 
ofpikes— What  then? — He  is  tbb  Cbowv's 

WITNESS,  VniOM   THBT   OFFER   TO   TOO  AS  THE 

WITNESS  OF  TRUTH,  and  he  started  with  hoiror 
at  the  idea  of  violence,  and  spoke  with  ^nMt 
reverence  for  the  king;  saj^g,  Grod  Ibibid 
that  he  should  touch  him ;  but  he,  neverthe- 
less, had  a  pike  for  hinuelf*  Indeed,  the 
manliness  with  which  he  avowed  it,  gave  an 
additioiml  sticiigtb  U>  his  eindeDce^— *<  No 
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doubt/'  says  he, ''  I  had  a  pik^  but  I  would 
not  have  remained  an  hour  a  member  of  the 
society,  if  I  had  heard  a  syllable,  that  it  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  any  body  to  employ 
pikes  or  any  other  arms  against  the  king  or 
the  government.-* We  meant  to  petition  par- 
liament, through  the  means  of  the  convention 
of  EdiDburgh,  thinking  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  listen  to  this  expression  of 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  people ;  for  it 
had  been  thrown  out,  he  said,  in  parliament, 
that  the  people  did  not  desire  it  themselves/* 

Mr.  Broonthead,  whose  evidence  I  have  al- 
ready commented  upon,  a  sedate,  plain,  sensi- 
ble man,  spoke  also  of  his  affection  to  the 
government,  and  of  the  insults  and  threats 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  people  of  Shef- 
field :  he  says,  "  I  heard  of  arms  on  the  Cas- 
tle-hill, but  it  is  fit  this  should  be  distinctly 
explained:  a  wicked  hand- bill,  to  provoke 
and  tenify  the  multitude,  had  been  thrown 
about  the  town  in  the  night,  which  caused 
agitation  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  it 
was  then  spoken  of,  as  being  the  right  of  every 
individual,  to  have  arms  for  defence ;  but  there 
was  no  idea  ever  started  of  resisting,  much 
less  of  attaching,  the  government.  I  never 
beard  of  such  a  thing.  I  fear  God,"  said  The 
witness,  '<  and  honour  the  king ;  and  would 
not  have  consented  to  send  a  delegate  to 
Edinburgh^  but  for  peaceable  and  legal  pur- 
poses." 

The  next  evidence,  upon  the  sybject  of 
arms,  is  what  is  proved  by  Widdison,  to  which 
I  beg  your  particular  attention,  because,  if 
there  be  any  reliance  upon  his  testimony,  it 
puts  an  end  to  every  crimmal  imputation  upon 
Davison,  through  whom,  in  the  strange  man- 
ner already  observed  upon,  Hardy  could  alone 
be  criminated. 

This  man,  Widdison,  who  was  both  a  tur- 
ner and  hair-dresser,  and  who  dressed  Davi- 
son's hair,  and  was  his  most  intimate  acquain- 
tance, gives  you  an  account  of  their  most  cou- 
fidential  conversations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
pikes,  when  it  is  impossible  that  they  could 
be  imposing  upon  one  another ;  and  he  de- 
clares, upon  his  solemn  oath,  that  Davison, 
without  even  the  knowledge  or  authority  of 
the  Sheffield  Society,  thinkmg  that  the  same 
insults  might  be  offered  to  the  London  Socie- 
ties, wrote  the  letter  to  Hardy,  o/"  Aw  own  head, 
ot  then^itness  expressed  it,  and  that  he,  Widdi- 
son, made  the  pike- shafts,  to  the  number  of 
a  dozen  and  a  half. — Davison,  he  said,  was 
his  customer  ;  he  told  him  that  people  began 
to  think  themselves  in  danger,  and  he  there- 
fore made  the  handles  of  the  pikes  for  sale, 
to  the  number  of  a  dozen  and  a  half^  and  one 
likemse  for  himself,  without  conceiving  that 
he  offended  against  any  law.  "  I  love  the 
King,"  said  Widdison,  "  as  much  as  any  man, 
and  all  the  people  1  associated  with  did  the 
same;  I  would  not  have  stayed  with  them  if 
they  had  not  s— Mr.  Yorke  often  told  me  pri- 
\ately,  that  ho  was  for  universal  representa- 
tion, and  so  were  we  all— the  duke  of  Ejch- 
mosd's  plah  was  oua  ohlv  object." 


Thi^  was  the  witness  who  was  shown  the 
duke^s  letter,  and  spoke  to  it  as  beinjg  cir- 
culated, and  as  the  very  creed  of  the  societies. 
•^This  evidence  shows,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  these  people,  because 
It  consists  of  their  most  confidential  conmiu- 
nications  with  one  another ;  and  the  only  an- 
swer, therefore,  tliat  can  possibly  be  given  to 
it  is,  that  the  witnesses,  who  deliver  it,  are. 
imposing  upon  the  Court — But  this  (as  I  have 
wearied  you  with  reiterating)  the  crown  can- 
not say :  for,  in  that  case,  their  whole  proof 
falls  to  the  ground  together,  since  it  is  only 
from  the  same  witnesses  that  the  very  exist* 
ence  of  these  pikes  and  their  handles  comes 
before  us;  and,  if  you  suspect  their  evi* 
dence  in  party  for  the  reasons  already  nven,  it 
must  be  iii  toto  rejected. — My  friend  is  sa 
good  as  to  furnish  me  with  this  farther  obser-- 
vation,  that  Widdison  said  he  had  oflen- 
heard  those  who  called  themselves  aristocrata' 
sav,  that  if  an  invasion  of  the  country  shoulcF 
take  place,  they  would  begin  with  destroymg 
their  enemies  at  home,  that  they  might  be 
unanimous  in  the  defence  of  their  countiy. 

John  Hill  was  next  called :  he  is  a  cutler, 
and  was  employed  by  Davison  to  make  the' 
blades  for  the  pikes ;  he  saw  the  letter  which 
was  sent  to  Hardv,  and  knew  that  it  was  sent 
lest  there  should  be  the  same  call  for  defence 
in  London  against  illegal  attacks  upon  the 
societies ;  for  that  at  Sheffield  they  were  daily 
insulted,  and  that  the  opposite  party  came 
to  his  own  house,  fiured  muskets  under  the 
door,  and  threatened  to  pull  it  down  •  ha 
swears  that  they  were,  to  a  man,  faithful  to 
the  king,  and  that  the  reform  proposed  was  in 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 

John  Edwards  was  called,  farther  to  con* 
nect  the  prisoner  with  this  combitiation  of 
force :  but  so  far  from  establishing  it,  he  swore, 
upon  his  cross-examination,  that  his  only 
reason  for  eoing  to  Hardy*s  was,  that  he 
wanted  a  pike  for  his  own  defence,  without 
connexion  with  Davison,  or  with  Sheffield,  and 
without  concert  or  correspondence  with  any 
body.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  of  the  vio- 
lences at  Sheffield,  and  of  the  pikes  that  had 
been  made  there  for  defence  ;  that  Hardy,  on 
his  application,  showed  him  the  letter  which, 
as  has  appeared,  he  never  showed  to  anv  other 
person.— This  is  the  whole  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  evidence  which  applies  to  the 
charge  of  pikes,  after  the  closest  investigation, 
under  the  sanction,  and  b^  the  aid  of  parlia- 
ment itself;  evidence  which,  so  far  from  esta*^ 
blishing  the  fact,  would  have  been  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  almost  any  testimony  by 
which  such  a  f^ct  couM  have  been  supported : 
for  in  this  unparalleled  proceeding,  the  pri- 
soner's counsel  is  driven  by  his  duty  to  dwell 
upon  the  detail  of  the  crown's  proofs;  be- 
cause the  whole  body  of  it  is  the  completest 
answer  to  the  indictment  which  even  a  free 
choice  itself  could  have  selected. — It  is  ^thet 
worthy  of  your  attention,  that,  as  far  as  the  evi- 
dence proceeds  from  these   plain,   natural 
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waecfes^  which  Ihe  erowa  was  driven  to,  for 
the  necessary  foundaiidu  of  the  proceeding^ 
before  you,  it  has  beea  simple,— uniform, — 
Batursi,  and  consistent ;  and  that  whenever  a 
different  compkxion  was  to  be  given  to  it,  it 
^vasoely  through  the  medium  of.  spies  and 
informers,  and  t>f  men,  independently  of  their 
idfamous  trade,  of  the  most  abandoned  and 
proflicate  characters. 

Berore  I  advert  to  what  has  been  sworn  by 
this  description  of' persons,  I  will  give  you  a 
wholesome  caution  concerning  wem,  and, 
having  no  eloquence  of  my  own  lo  enforce  it, 
I  will  give  it  to  yon  in  the  language  of  the 
aaaie  gentleman  whose  works  are  always 
seasoDMle,  when  moral  or  (>dttical  lessons 
ftre  to  be  rendered  ddightful.  Look  then  at 
t2ie  picture  of  society,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  drawn 
it»  under  the  dominion  of  spies  and  infonners: 
I  say  under  theiir  eiomtnm,  for  a  resort  to 
Mies  may,  on  occasiom,  be  justifiable,  and 
vieir  evidence,  when  ooniimed,  may  deserve 
iai^icit  credit :  but  I  say  tmder  the  dtminhn 
of  spies  and  informers,  because  the  case  of  the 
crown  must  stand  alone  upon  their  evidence, 
i^mI  iqfWB  theif  evidence,  not  only  unconfirm- 
ed^ but  in  direct  contradktioH  to  etfery  mtnemf 
not  nm  informer  or  «  tpy,  iuid  in  a  case  too 
ivhere  the  truth,  whatever  it  is,  lies  within  the 
knowledge  of  forty  or  fifty  tboosand  people. 
Mr.  Burke  says— I  believe  I  can  remember  it 
witbottt  reference  to  the  book. 

"  A  mercenary  informer  knd\^no  dbtinc- 
tien.  Under  suNch  a  system,  the  ofonoxioos 
neople  are  slaves,  not  only  to  the  government, 
but  they  live  at  the  mercy  of  every  individuai ; 
they  are  at  once  the  siaves  of  the  whdn  com- 
munity, and  of  every  nart  of  it;  and  die 
worst  and  nx>st  unrnerdtul  men  ave  those  on 
Whose  goodness  they  most  depend. 
,  ''In  this  situation  men  not  only  shrink 
iktm  the  frowns  of  a  stem  magistrate,  bnt 
are  obliged  to  fly  from  their  vcr^  species.  The 
seeds  of  destruction  are  sown  in  civil  intev- 
tourseand  in  social. habitudes.-^The  blood 
of  wholesome  kindred  is  infectc^i.— The  tables 
and  beds  are  surrounHed  with  snails.  AH 
Ihe  means  given  bv  Providence  to  make  life 
safe  »tid  oomfortable,  are  perverted  into  instru^ 
iments  of  terror  and  torment.— This  species  of 
nniversal  subserviency  that  makes  the  veiy 
s^rvanftwho  waits  behind  your  chah',  the  ar- 
biter of  your  life  and  fortune,  has  such  a  ten- 
dency to  degrade  and  abase  mankind,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  that  assured  and  liberal  state 
•f  mind  which  alone  can  make  us  what  we 
OHght  to  be,  that  I  vow  to  God,  I  would 
sooner  bring  myself  to  put  a  man  to  immedi- 
ate fkath  for  vpinions  I  ^slik«t,  and  so  to  get 
rid  of  the  man  and  his  opinions  fft  enoe,  than 
to  frethhn  with  a  feverish  being, tainted  with 
the  gaol  distemper  of  a  contagknis  servitude, 
to  tecp  him  above  ground,  an  anrm«ted  mass 
nf  putrefoction,  corropted  himsdi^  and  co^ 
vnpling  all  about  him/' 

Oeiftienien,  let  me  brtng  to  yom*  recoHee- 
timlhe  deportment  of  the  first  of  thistnbe^ 
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Mr.  AIeicsnder,-^who  could  not  in  half  an 
hour  even  tell  where  he  had  lived,  or  whv  he 
had  left  his  master^ — Does  any  man  believe 
that  he  had  foreotten  these  most  recent  trans- 
actions of  his  life  ?  Certainly  not — ^but  bis 
history  would  have  undone  his  credit,  and 
must  therefore  be  concealed.— He  had  Irved 
with  a  linen  draper,  whose  address  we  could 
scarcely  get  from  him,  and  they  had  parted 
because  they  had  words: — What  were  the 
words?  We  were  not  to  be  told  that< — He 
then  went  to  a  Mr.  Kelierby's,  who  agreed 
with  him  at  twenty-five  guineas  a  year. — ^Why 
did  he  not  stay  tnere  f — ^He  was  obhged,  it 
seems,  to  give  up  his  lucra^e  agreement,  be- 
cause he  was  obliged  to  attend  here  as  a  wi^ 
ness. — Gentlemen,  Mr.  Kellerfoy  lives  only  in 
Holborn,  and  was  he  obliged  to  give  of)  a  per- 
manent engagement  with  a  tradesman  in  Hol- 
born, because  he  was  obl^ed  to  be  absent  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  five  minutes  in  one  single 
day?  I  asked  himifhe had  SoldMr.Wbite,  U» 
solicitor  for  the  Treasiuy,  who  would  not  have 
been  so  cruel  as  to  deprive  a  nuua  of  his  breed 
by  keeping  him  upon  attendance  wfaicfa  nsight 
have  been  avoided  by  a  partioilar  notice.— 
Thething  spoke  for  itself— he  had  never  told 
Mr.  White :  but  had  he  ever  told  Mr.  &el- 
lerby  ?  for  how  else  could  he  know  that  his 
place  was  inconsistent  with  his  engraement 
upon  this  trial  ?  No,  he  had  never  ton  him! 
— How  then  did  he  collect  that  his  place  was 
inconsistent  with  his  duty  here?  This  <|ues- 
tion  never  received  anv  answer. — ^You  saw 
how  he  dealt  with  it,  and  how  he  stood  stam- 
mering, not  daring  to  lif^  up  his  oouotenance 
in  any  direction, — ccofused, — disconcerted, — 
and  confoiunded. 

Driven  from  the  aiccusation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  pikes,  and  even  firom  the  very  colocr 
of  accusation,  and  knowing  that  nothing  was 
to  be  done  without  the  proof  of  arms,  we 
have  got  this  misersA>le,  sohlaiy  knife,  held 
up  to  us  as  the  engine  which  was  to  destroy 
the  constitution  of  this  country;  nt»d  Mr. 
Grovesy  an  Old  Bailey  solkitor,  eoaployed  as 
a  spy  upon  the  occasion,  has  been  selected  to 

rprobalniity  to  this  monstrous  absunfity, 
his  respetiabic  evidence.— I  nnderstand 
tfiat  this  same  gendeman  has  carried  his  sy^ 
tern  of  spying  to  sueh  a  pitch  as  to  practi^  il 
since  this  unfortunate  man  has  been  snmding 
a  prisoner  before  you,  proffering  himself,  as  a 
friend,  to  the  committee  preparing  hisdefenre 
that  he  might  discover  to  the  crown  tfee  ma^ 
terials  by  whic4%  he  meant  to  d^end  his  lifo. 
—I  slate  this  only  from  report,  and  I  iiope  in 
God  I  am  mistaken ;  for  human  natnre  starts 
back  appalled  from  such  atrocity,  and  shrinks 
and  trewibles  ait  ikte  very  statement  of  it — 
But  as  to  iJhe  perjitry  of  this  miscreant,  it  wHI 
appear  palpable  bejFond  all  question,  and  he 
shall  an^er  for  it  in  due  season.  He  teMs 
you  he  attended  at  Chdk  Farm ;  atid  &st 
there,  forsooth,  amongst  about  seven  er  e%ht 
thousand  people,  he  saw  twn^r  three  i 
K«th  knives :— he  might,  I  shotdd  t^^-^ 
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seen  man^  norei  98  bardly  any  man  goes  i 
witl)out  a  knife  of  some  sort  Id  bis  pocket*^  { 
He  asked,  however,  it  aeems,  where  they  got 
these  knives,  and  was  directed  to  Green,  a 
bair-dresaer^  who  deaU  besides  in  cutlery; 
and  accordingly  this  notable  Mr.  Groves  we^at 
(as  he  tpid  us)  to  Green's,  and  asked  to  pur- 
chase a  knife ;  when  Green  in  answer  to  him 
saici,  <'  speak  low,  for  my  wife  is  a  damned 
aristocrat." — Tliis  answer  was  sworn  to  by  the 
wretch,  to  ^ve  you  the  idea  ihat  Green,  who 
had  the  knives  |o  aell^  was  conscious  thi^t  he 
kept  them  for  an  illegal  and  wicked  purpose, 
and  thai  they  were  not  to  be  spk)  in  pubtii^. 
<^The  door,  he  says,  being  agar,  the  roan  ie^ 
sired  him  to  meak  low,  froip  whence  he  would 
have  you  unoerstaod  that  it  was  oecsMJde  this 
aristocratic  wife  was  within  bea,ring. — This, 
geatleraea,  is  the  testimony  of  Groves,  and 
Oreenhimself  is  called  as  the  next  witness; 
and  called bjT  whom?  Not  by  me— I  know 
nothing  of  hmi,  he  is  the  crown's  own  witness. 
—He  is  called  to  confirm  Grove's  evidence; 
but  not  heing  a  fpy,  be  declared  solemnly  upon 
his  oath^  and  I  can  confirm  his  evidence  by 
several  respectable  people,  that  the  knives  in 
question  lie  constantly,  and  lay  then,  in  his 
open  shop-window,  in  what  is  called  the  show 
l^ass,  whece  cutlers,  like  other  tradesmen,  ex* 
pose  their  ware  to  public  view ;  and  that  the 
knives  differ  in  nothing  from  others  publicly 
sold  in  the  Strand,  and  every  other  street  in 
London; — that  he  bespoke  them  from  a  rider, 
who  came  round  for  orders  in  the  usual  way  ; 
that  he  sold  only  fourteen  in  all,  and  that  they 
were  made  up  in  little  packets,  one  of  which 
Mr.  Hardy  had,  who  was  to  choose  one  for 
himself,  but  four  more  were  found  in  bis  pos- 
session, because  he  was  arrested  before  Green 
had  an  opportunity  of  sending  for  them. 

Gentlemep,  I  think  the  pikes  and  knives 
are  now  completely  disposed  of;  but  something 
was  said  also  about  guns ;  let  us,  therefore, 
see  what  that  amounts  to. — It  appears  that 
Mr.  Hardy  was  applied  to  by  Samuel  Wil- 
liams,  a  gim- engraver,  who  was  not  eyep  a 
inember  of  any  society,  and  who  asked  him 
if  be  knew  s^ny  body  who  wanted  a  gun — 
Hardy  ^aid  he  did  not;  and  undoubtedly  upon 
the  crown's  own  showing,  it  must  be  tak^q 
for  graated  that  if  at  that  time  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  any  plan  of  arming,  he  would 
have  given  a  .  different  answer,  and  would 
have  jumped  at  the  offer  :-^about  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  however  (Hardy  in  the  intetrv^l 
haying  become  acquainted  with  Franklow), 
Williams  called  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  and 
Ifaen  Hfirdy,  recollecting  his  former  appljcation 
referred  him  to  Frank  low,  who  baa  in  the 
most  public  manner  raised  the  forty  men,  who 
were  called  the  Loyal  Lambeth  Association : — 
so  that,  in  order  to  give  this  transaction. auy 
bearing  upon  the  charge,  it  became  necessary 
to  consioer  Frauklow's  association  as  i^n  armed 
conspiracy  against  the  government ;— though 
the  forty  people  who  composed  it  were  col- 
lected   by    public   advertiseipent ; — ^though 
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fberwete  emroll^d  utMler  public  ^rtidea^-r- 
and  though  Franklow  himself,  as  appears 
from  the  evidence,  attended  publicly  at  the 
Globe  taveru  in  his  uniform,  whilst  the  car* 
toiuch  boxes  and  the  other  accoutre,  u en ts  of 
these  secret  conspirators  hy  publicly  ^pqn 
his  shop  board,  ei^posed  to  the  open  view  of 
all  his  customers  and  neighbours.  This  story^ 
therefore,  is  not  less  conteinptible  than  tiiat 
which  \ou  must  have  all  heard  ^coucerniqg 
Mr.  Walker,  *  whom  1  went  to  defend  at 
lancaster,  where  that  respectable  gentleman 
was  broughjt  to  trial  upon  sucl^  a  trumped-up 
chargfB,  supported  by  the  solitary  evidence  of 
one  Dunn,  a  most  in&mous  witness:  but 
what  was  the  end  of  that  prosecution  ? — I  tiy 
collect  it  to  the  honour  of  my  friend^  Mr. 
Law,  who  conducted  it  for  tl^e  cr(]^wn,  who^ 
knowlj:rg  that  tliere  were  persons  whose  pas- 
sions were  agitated  upon  tliese  s^ubjects  at 
that  moment,  and  thatipany  persons  had  en- 
rolled themselves  in  societies  to  resj^t  conspi- 
racies against  the  ffovemraent,  behaved  in  a 
most  manly  and  nonourable  manner,  in  a 
manner,  indeed,  which  the  public  !oi^ht  ta 
know,  and  which  I  hope  it  never  will  io^et : 
he  would  not  even  put  me  upon  my  challenges 
to  such  persons,  but  withdrew  them  from  the 
panel ;  and  when  he  saw  the  complexion  of 
the  affair,  from  the  contradiction  of  the  infa« 
mous  witness  whose  testimony  supported  it^ 
be  hoxu)urably  gave  up  the  cause. 

Gentlemen,  the  evidence  of  Lynam  does 
not  require  the  same  contradiction  which  fell 
upon  Mr.  Qroves,  because  it  destroys  itself  by 
its  own  intrinsic  inconsistency  y — I  could  not, 
indeed,  if  it  were  to  save  my  life,  undertake  to 
state  it  to  vou. — ^It  lasted,  I  think,  about  Ax 
or  seven  hours,  b^t  I  have  mark^  under 
different  parts  of  it,  passages  so  grossly  cgj^- 
tradictorv,  matter  so  impossible^  so  inconsis- 
tent with  any  course  of  conduct,^  that  it  wUl 
be  sufficient  to  bring  these  parts  to  your  vieWy 
tp  destroy  all  the  rest.  But  let  us  first  exa- 
pfMne  in  what  manner  this  matter^  such  as  it 
is,  was  recorded.— He  professed  to  speak  froQi 
liptes,  vet  I  observed  him  frequently  lookvag 
up  to  theceiting  whilst  he  was  speakine;--* 
wheu  I  said  to  him^  Are  you  now  speakiqg 
from  a  note  f  Have  you  got  any  note  of  what 
you  are  now  saying?  he  ajoswered;  Oh  np, 
this  is  from  recollection* — Good  God  Al- 
mighty! recollection  mixing  itself  with  notes 
in  a  c^tse  of  high  treason : — Ue  did  not  even 
iake  down  the  words— nay,  to  do  the  m^ 
j^stice,  he  did  not  even  a^ect  to  have  taken 
the  words,  but  only  the  substance,  as  he  hip^ 
self  expressed  it — O  Excfii.LEiiT  evidence  !-r- 

The  substance  or  WORDS  T4.KEH  DOWN  BY  Jk 
SPY,  AND  SUFPUro,  WHEN  DEFECTIVE,  BY  HIS 

ICBWORY.  But  I  must  not  call  him  a  spv ;  f<9r 
it  seems  he  took  them  bon^fide  as  a  delegate,, 
and  yet  bondjide  as  an  informer;— what  a 
happy  combination  of  fidelity !  faithful  to 
serve,  and  faithful  to  betray  f— correct  to  r^^ 
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cofd  for  the  business  of  the  docUfty,  aadf  cor- 
rect to  dissolve  and  to  puDish  it  f — WKat  after 
all  do  the  notes  amountto  f  I  will  advert  to 
thiB  parts  I  alluded  to — they  v/ere,  it  seemsy 
to  go  to  Frith-street,  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  tne  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press, 
"Which  lay  there  already  signed  by  between 
twenty  and  thirty  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  many  other  respectable  and 
opulent  men,  and  then  they  were  to  begin 
civil  confhsion^  and  the  king's  head  and  Mr. 
Pltt*s  were  to  be  placed  on  Temple*  bar.— Im- 
mediately after  which  we  find  them  resolving 
tmanimou^ly  to  thank  Mr.  Wharton  for  his 
speech  to  support  the  glorious  Revolution  of 
1688,  whkfa  supports  the  very  throne  that 
wasr  to  Be  d^troyed  1  which  same  speech 
they  w«re  to  eu-culate  in  thousands  for  the 
use  of  the  soeieties  throughout  the  kingdom. 
—Such  .incoherent,  impossible  matter,  pro- 
ceeding from  such  a  source,  b  unworthy  of  all 
further  concern.  ^ 

Thus  driven  out  of  every  thing  which  re^ 
lates  to  arms,  and  from  every  oUier  matter 
which  can  possibly  attach  upon  life,  they 
have  recourse  to  an  expedient,  which,  I  de- 
clare^ fills  my  mind  with  horror  and  terror :  it 
is  this — The  Corresponding  Society  had  (you 
recollect),  two  years  before,  sent  delates  to 
Scotland,  with  specific  instructions,  peaceably 
^  to  pursue  a  parliamentary  reform  ^— when  the 
copventioil-  which  they  were  sent  to  was  dis- 
pffs*d,  they  sent  no  others— for  they  were 
arrested  when  only  considering  of  the  pro- 
priety of  another  convention.  It  happened 
that  Mr.  Hardy  was  the  secretary  dunne  Ike 
period  of  these  Scotch  proceedings,  and  the 
letters  conseqacniJv  wntten  by  htm,  during 
that  period,  were  all  official  letters  from  a  large 
body  circulated  by  him  in  pohitof  form.  When 
the  proposition  took  place  for  calling  a  second 
convention,  Mr.  Hardy  contiimed  to  be  se- 
cVetarv,  and  in  that  character,  siened  the  dr- 
ailar  letter  read  in  the  evidence  for  the  crown, 
which  appears  to  have  found  its  way,  in  the 
course  or  circulation,  into  Scotland.  This 
single  circumstance  has  been  admitted  as  the 
foundation  of  receiving  in  evidence  aeainst 
tlic  prisoner,  a  lon»  transaction  imputed  to 
one  Watt,*  at  Edinburgh,  whose  very  exist- 
ence was  unknown  to  Hardy.— Thfs  Watt 
had  been  employed  by  government  as  a  spy,' 
but  at  last  caught  a  Tartar  in  his  spyship ; 
for,  in  endeavouring  to  urge  innocent  men  to 
a  project,  which  never  entered  into  their  ima- 
ginations, he  was  obliged  to  show  hiinself 
ready  to  do  what  he  recommended  to  others ; 
and  the  tables  being  turned  upon  biro,  he 
was  hanged  by  his  employers. — This  man 
Watt  read  from  a  paper  designs  to  be  ac- 
complished, but  which  he  never  intended  to  ' 
attempt,  and  the  success  of  which  he  knew 
to  be  visionary. — To  suppose  that  Great  Bri- 
tain could  have  been  destreycd  by  such  a 
rfsbel  as  Watt,  would  be,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says, 

*  See  his  case,  ante,  Vol.  t3,  p.  1167. 
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to  expect  that  a  great  citV  roigRl  Be  drowned 
by  the  overflowing  of  its  kennels.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  peril  of  Wattes  conspvacv, 
what  had  Hardy  to  do  with  it?  The  peepfe 
with  Watt  were  five  or  she  persons,  wholljr 
unknown  to  Hardy,  and  not  members  of  any 
society  of  which  Mr.  Hardy  was  a  member; 
I  vow  to  God,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  expies 
what  I  feel,  wheA  lam  obliged  Xo  state  the 
evidence  by  which  he  is  souSit  to  be  affected. 
— A  letter,  viz.  the  circular  letter  signed  hj 
Hardy  for  calling  another  convention,  u 
shown  to  George  l^ss,  who  says  he  receivctf 
it  fromr  one  Stock,  who  belonged  to  a  soactj 
which  met  in  Nicholson  street,  in  EcRnburglb, 
and  that  he  sent  it  to  Perth,  Strathavca, 
Paisley,  and  other  places  in  Scotland;  aoi 
the  single  unconnected  evidence  of  ibis  nib- 
lic  letter,  fiztding  its  way  into  Scotlano,  is 
'made  the  foundation  of  letting  in  the  wbdfe 
evidence,  which  hanged  Watt,  against  Hardy, 
who  never  knew  him.— Government  hanged 
its  own  spy  in  Scotland  upon  that  evidence, 
and  it  may  be  sufficient  evidence  for  that 
purpose :  I  will  not  argue  the  case  of  a  dead 
man,  and,  above  all,  of  such  a  man ;  bat  I 
will  say,  that  too  much  money  was  spent  upoa 
this  performance,  as  I  think  it  cost  govern- 
ment about  fifty  thousand  pounds. — M*£waB 
says,  that  Watt  read  from  a  paper  to  a  cmb- 
mittee  of  six  or  seven  neople,  of  which  be, 
the  witness,  was  a  memoer,  that  gendemen, 
residing  in  the  country,  were  not  to  leave 
their  habitations,  under  pain  of  death ;  that 
an  attack  was  to  be  made  in  the  manner  yon 
remember,  and  that  the  lord  justice  Cwrl, 
and  the  judges,  were  to  be  cut  off  by  these 
men  in  buckram ;  and  then  an  address  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  king,  desiring  hioi  to  dis- 
miss his  ministers  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  or  that  he  might  expect  bad  conse- 
quences. What  is  all  tbis  to  Ma. 
Haadv?  How  is  it  possible  to  aliect  him 
with  any  part  of  this  ?  Hear  the  seqtiely  and 
then  judge  for  yourselves:— Mr.  Watt  said 
(i,  e.  the  man  who  is  han^,  nud),  after 
reading  the  paper,  that  he.  Watt,  wished  l» 
correspond  with  Mr.  Hardy  in  a  safe  maimer; 
— '80  that  because  a  ruffian  and  a  seonndrd, 
whom  I  never  saw  or  heard  of,  chooses,  at 
the  distance  of  four  hundred  railea,  to  s^y, 
that  he  wishes  to  correspond  wkk  me,  I  am  ttr 
be  involved  in  the  ^uiit  of  his  actiona !  It  is 
not  proved,  or  insmuated,  that  Mr.  Hardly 
ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  or  knew,  that  such 
men  were  in  being  as  Watt  or  Downie  s^-nor 
is  it  proved,  or  asserted,  that  any  letter  was^ 
in  fact,  written  by  either  of  them  to  Haidy, 
or  to  any  other  person  -*^No  such  leittr  ba& 
been  found  in  his  possession,  nor  a  trace  af 
any  connexion  between  them  and  any  mem- 
her  of  anv  Englihh  society;-— the  truth  I  be- 
lieve is,  tnat  nothing  was  intended  by  Watt 
but  to  entrap  others  to  obtain  a  reward  ftr 
himself^  und  he  hot  been  omffy  mtd  pfMtfy  ft' 
warded.  Gentlemen,  I  desire  to  bie  trnder- 
stood  to  be  malring  no  attacks  upon  gaveia 
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nent; — ^I  h»r%  wished,  throughout  the  whole 
:au8e,  that  good  inteDtions  may  be  imputed 

0  it,  but  I  really  confess,  that  it  requires 
(ome  ingenuity  tor  government  to  account 
or    the     origmal    existence    of    all    this 
listory,  and  its  subsequent  application  to 
he    present  trial.      They   went   down   to 
kotlandy  after  the  arrest  of  tlie  prisoners, 
n    order,   I    suppose,  that  we   might   be 
aught  the  law  ol  hich  treason  by  the  lord 
usticc  Clerk  of  Edinburghy  and  that  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  reheareal  to  teach  the 
leopie    of  England    to  administer  English 
aws  ;  for,  after  all  this  expense  and  prepa- 
ation,  no  man  was  put  upon  his  trial,  nor 
tven  arraigned  under  the  special  commission 
n  Scotland,  but  these  two   men;  one  for 
eading  this  paper,  and  the  otiier  for  not  dis- 
icntixig  from  it  when  it  was  read ;  and,  with 
regard  to  this  last  unfortunate  person,  the 
xown  thought  it  indecent,  as-it  would  indeed 
lave  been  indecent  and  scandalous,  to  execute 
iie  law  upon  him ;  as  a  gentleman  upon  his 
ury  said  he  would  die,  rather  than  convict 
[)ownie  without  a  recommendation  of  mercy, 
md  he  was  only  brought  over  to  join  in  the 
rerdict,  under  the  idea  that  he  would  not  be 
^ecuted,  and  accordingly  he  has  not  sufTerod 
ucecution.    If  Oowuie,  then,  was  an  object 
>f  mercy,  or  rather  of  justice,  though  he  was 
Q  the  very  room  with  Wat^  and  heard  dis- 
inctly  the  proposition,  upon  what  possible 
ground  can  tney  demand  the  life  of  the  pri- 
»oner  at  the  bar,  on  account  of  a  connexion 
«rith  the  very  same  individual,  though   he 
xcBcr  eorretponded  uUh  Am,  nor  saw  him,  nor 
heard  ofkhn^—'to  whou  very  being  he  wmu  an 
Utcr  Urangcr  f 

Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
know  what  impressioa  this  observation 
nakes  upon  you,  or  upon  the  Court ;  but  I 
declare  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  ap- 
plication of  it — ^How  is  a  man  to  defend  him- 
self against  such  implications  of  guilt  f  — 
IVhich  of  lis  all  would  be  safe,  standing  at 
the  bar  of  God  or  man,  if  he  were  even  to 
iinswer  for  all  his  own  expressions,  without 
taking  upon  him  the  crimes  or  rashnesses  of 
others  t  This  poor  man  has,  indeed,  none  of 
his  own  to  answer  foi- :  yet  how  can  he  stand 
safely  in  judgment  before  you,  if.  in  a  seasoiji 
of  alarm  and  agitation,  with  the  whole  pressure 
of  government  upon  him,your  minds  are  to  be 
distracted  with  criminating  materials  brought 
from  so  many  quarters,  and  of  ah  extent 
which  mocks  all  power  of  discrimination  ? — 

1  am  conscious  that  I  have  not  adverted  to 
the  thousandth, part  of  them;  yet  I  am  sink- 
ing under  fatigue  and  weakness.— I  am  at 
this  moment  scarcely  able  to  stand  up  whilst 
1  am  speaking  to  you,  deprived  as  I  have 
been,  for  nights  together,  oi  every  thing  that 
deserves  the  name  of  resL  repose,  or  comfort. 
—•I,  therefore,  hasten,  whilst  yet  I  may  be 
able,  to  remind  you  once  again  of  tlie  great 
ponciple  mto  wnich  all  I  Save  been  Myiog 
leiolves  itselC    .    , 


Geatlemeiu  nsy.  whole  argument  theo 
amounts  to  no  more  than  tliis,  that  before 
the  crime  of  compassine  tbe  kxko*$  ixbatx 
can  be  found  by^,  the  jury,  Whose  provinise 
it  is  tojudge  of  Its  existence,  it  roust  be  lue^ 
lieved  by  you  to  have  existed  in  point  of  fact. 
— Before  you  can  adjudge  ▲  fact,  you  imuie 
believe  it — not  suspectit— or  imagine  it,  or 
fancy  it, — but  believe  it  ;— and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  impress  the  human  mind  with  such 
a  reasonable  and  certain  belief,  as  is  neces- 
sary to  be  impressed,  before  a  ehristian  man 
can  adjudge  his  neighbour  to  the  smallest  pe- 
nalty, much  less  to  thepains  of  death,  with- 
out having  such  evidence  as  a  reasonable 
mind  will  accept  of,  as  Ihe  in&llible  test  of 
truth.    And  what  is  that  evidence  ?— Neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  which  the  constitu- 
tion has  established  in  tbe  courts  for  the  ge- 
neral administration  of  justice.;  namely,  that 
the  evidence  convinces  the  jury,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doUbt,  that  the  crimmal  intention, 
constituting  the  crime,  existed  in  tbe  mind  of 
the  man  upctn  trial,  and  was  the  main  spring 
of  his  conduct.     The  rules  of  evidence,  as 
they  are  settled  by  law,  and  adopted  in  its 
general  administration,  are  not  to  be  over- 
ruled or  tampered  with. — They  are  founded 
in  the  charities  of  religion^n  the  philosophy 
of  nature — in  the  truths  of  historv,  and  in 
the  experience  of  common  life;  and  whoever 
ventures  rashly  to  depart  from  them,  let  him 
remember  that  it  will  be  meted  to  him  in  the 
same  measure,  and  that  both  God  and  maa 
will  judge  him  accordingly.— These  are  argu- 
ments addressed  to  your  reasons  and  con- 
sciences, not  to  be  shaken  in  i\pright  mmds 
by  any  precedent,  for  no  precedents  can  sanc- 
tify iqjustice ; — if  they  could,  every  human 
right  would  long  ago  have  been  extinct  upon 
the  earth.-^If  the  state  trials  in  bad  times 
are  to  be  searched  for  precedents,  what  mur* 
ders  may  you  not  commit;  —  what  law  of 
humanity  may  you  not  trample  upon ; — what 
rule  of  justice  may  you  not  violate  ;^and 
what  maxim  of  wise  policy  may  you  not 
abrogate  and  confound?     If  nrecedents  in 
bad  times  are  to  be  implicitly  followed,  why 
should. we  have  heard  an v evidence  at  all! 
You  miffht  have  convicted  without  any  evi- 
dence, tor  many  have  been  so  convicted,  and 
in  this  manner  murderec^  even  b^  acts  of  par- 
liament.   If  precedents  m  bad  times  are  to 
be  followed,  why  should  the  Lords  and  Com* 
mons  have  investigated  these  charges,  and 
the  crown  have  put  them  into  this  course  of 
judicial  trial  f  since,  without  such  a  trial,  and 
even  after  an  acauittal  upon  one,  they  might 
have  attainted  all  the  prisoners  by  act  of  oar- 
liament; — they  did  so  in  the  case  of  lord 
StrafibnL*— There  are  precedents,  therefor^ 
for  all  such  things :— but  such  precedents  as 
could  not  for  a  moment  survive  the  times  of 
madness  and  distraction,  which  gave  them 
birth,  but  which^  as  soon  as  the  spurs  of  the 


♦  See  it^jm^^^  Vol.  3,  p.  1881, 
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iQccasions  were  blunted,  were  repealed  atid 
execrated  even  by  parliaments,  which,  little 
as  I  may  think  of  the  present,  ought  not  to 
be  compared  with  it:  parliaments  sitting  in 
the  darkness  of  former  times,— in  the  night 
of  freedom, ^before  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment were  developed,  and  before  the  consti- 
tution became  6xed.— The  last  of  th6se  pre- 
cedents, and  all  the  proceedings  upon  it,  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  off  the  fife  ana  burnt,  to 
the  intent  that  the  same  might  ho  longer  be 
visible  in  after  ages;  an  order  dictated, no 
doubt,  by  a  pious  tenderness  for  national  ho- 
nour, and  meant  as  a  charitable  covering  for 
the  crimes  of  our  fathers. — But  it  was  a  $in 
against  posterity;  it  was  a  treason  against 
society, — for,  instead  of  commanding  th6m  to 
be  burnt  they  should  rattier  hav6  directed 
them  to  be  blazoned  in  large  letters  upon  the 
walls  of  our  courts  of  iuslice,  that,  like  the 
pharacters  decyphered  by  the  prophet  of  God, 
to  the  IP^astern  tyrant,  Ihey  might  enlarge 
^nd  blacken  in  your  sights,  tP  terrify  you 
from  acts  pf  injustice. 

In  times,  when  the  whole  habitable  earth 
is  in  a  state  of  change  and  fluctuation, — when 
deserts  are  starting  up  into  civilized  empires 
around  you, — and  when  men,  no  longer  slaves 
to  the  prejudices  of  particular  countries,  much 
less  to  the  abuses  .of  particular  governments, 
enlist  themselves,  like  the  citizens  of  an  en- 
lightened world,  into  whatever  communities 
in  which  their  civil  liberties  may  be  best  pro- 
tected ;  it  never  can  be  for  the  advantage  of 
this  country  to  prove,  that  the  strict-  unex- 
tended  letter  of  her  laws,  is  no  security  to  its 
inhabitants.— ^Op  the  contrary,  when  so  dan- 
gerous a  lure  is  everywhere  holding  out  to 
emigration,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  wisest 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  set  up  her  happy 
constitution, — the  strict  letter  of  her  guaroian 
laws,  and  the  proud  condlfioh  of  equal  free- 
dom, which  her  highest  and  her  lowest  sub- 
jects ought  alike  to  enjoy;— it  will  be  her 
wisest  policy  to  set  up  these  Brst  of  human 
Ues^ngs  against  those  charms  of  change  and 
novelty  which  the  varying  condition  of  the 
world  is.  hourly  displaying^  and  which  may 
deeply  affect  the  population  and  prosperity  of 
inir  country  — In  times,  when  the  suDordina- 
tion  to  authority  is  said  to  be  every  where  but 
too  little  felt,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  wisest 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  to  instil  into  the  go- 
verned an  almost  superstitious  rfeverence  for 
the  strict  security  of  the  laws ;  which,  from 
their  equality  of  principle,  beget  nojealomies 
or  discontent; — which,  from  their  equal  ad- 
ininistratiun,  can  seklom  work  iiyustice ;  and 
yrhich,  from  the  reverence  jgrowing  out  of 
their  mildness  and  antiquity,  acquirie  a  stabi- 
lity in  tlie  habits  and  affections  of  men,  far 
peyond  the  force  of  cTvil  obligation : — whereas 
aeyere  penalties,  and  arbitrary  constructions 
pf  laws  intended  for  tecuri'ly,  lay  the  founda- 
iions  ot  alienation  from  evexyJuMuan  goxeuk- 
ment,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  cala* 
iniUes  that  hate  cpmci  and  kre  coipiDg  upop 
thceartb?  ♦     i 


THal  6f  ThomtU  Uardy  [96B 

O^n  tlethen,  what  t^  tead  of  lA  books  mafass 
but  a  faint  impression  upoti  ns,  coidpared  to 
>Vhat  we  see  passing  under  ou$.  eyes  in  the 
living  world.-^I  remember  the   people  of 
another  country,  in  like  manner,  contending 
for  a  renovation  of  their  constitntioD,  some- 
times illegally  and  tUrbulentlV,  bfut  still  devoted 
to  an  honest  end ; — ^1  myself  saw  the  people 
of  Brabant  so  contending  for  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  good  Duke  of  Burgundy;-:- 
how  was  this  people  dealt  by  \ — All,  who  were 
only  coiitending  for  their  oWn  rights  and  jjiri- 
Vilege^,  w^rfe  supposed  to  be orfcoarse d]^« 
fected  to  the  Emperor: — ^they  were  banded 
over  to  courts  constituted  foir  the  eknergency, 
as  this  is,  and  the  Emperor  marched  his  army 
through  the  country  till  all  wits  peace  ^ — but 
such  peace  as  there  is  in  Vesuvius,  or  £tns, 
the  very  moment  before  they  Votnit  forth  their 
lava,  and  roll  theit  cohilasfalions  over  the 
devoted  habitations  of  mankind : — ^when  the 
French  apprdach^d^    the  fktal  elibcts  were 
Suddenly  seen  of  a  government  of  constraint 
and  terror ;— the  well-affected  were  disphited, 
and  the  disaffected  inflamed  into  fury. — At 
that  hiohifeht  the  Archduchess  fled  ironi  Brus- 
sels, and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Tescheti  was  seat 
express  to  offer  \\itjoyeute  eutrie  so  long  pe* 
titioned  for  in  vain :  but  the  season  of  conce^ 
Sion  was  past; — the  storm  blew  from  evert 
Quarter,  and  the  throne  of  Brabant  de|»rted 
ror  ever  from  the  llouse  of  Bu):^nd;f.    Gen- 
tlemen, I  venture  to  affirm,  that,  with  other 
councils,  this  fatal  prelude  to  the  last  revolu- 
tion in  that  tountry,  might  have  beensVerted. 
if  the  Emperor  had  been  advised  to  make  the 
cdbcessions  ef  iuslice  and  afieclion  to  his  po^ 

file,  they  would  have  risen  in  a  mass  to  maui-> 
ain  their  ^rince*s  authority,  Interwoven  with 
their  own  liberties;  and  the  French,  the 
giants  of  modern  times,  would,  like  the  giants 
of  antiquity,  have  been  tVampled  in  the  miie 
of  their  own  ambition.  In  the  Same  knanner 
a  far  morb  splendid  and  important  crown 
passed  away  from  his  Msgesty^s   ittustrious 

DtoWs  : — THE  IMPEtllii    CltOWK  OP   AltEarCA. 

—The  people  of  that  countty  too.  for  tL  km 
season,  contended  as  subjects,  ana  often  with 
irregularity  and  turbulence,  for  what  tfariKy  feh 
X6  be  their  rights :  and,  O  gentlemen  !  that 
the  inspiring  and  immortal  eloquence  of  that 
n^an,  whose  name  I  have  so  often  mentioned, 
had  then  been  heard  with  effect? — what  was 
his  language  to  this  country  when  aftie  sought 
to  lay  burdens  on  Ametica,— not  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  CroWn,  tor  for  the  increase 
of  national  revenues,  but  to  raise  tk  fond  ior 
the  purpose  of  coitupitton ;— «  fund  for  main- 
taii!iing  those  tribes  of  hireling  sfcimack^ 
which  Mr.  Tooke  s6  Well  contrasted  wWh  the 
hereditary  iiobi'li^  of  foi^anTd!— TIiodsIi 
Anierica  would  not  be4V  this  unpositJon,  m 
woiild  liave  borne  an  V  V^eftil  or  constHulioBil 
burden  to  support  the'  (^refot  state.--^**  Fdt 
'thai;  service^  for  all  servide/  k&id  Mr.  Botfce, 
<*  wfietheV  6f 'reVenOe,  t^e, 
trust  is  in  her  ipter^t  id  tb$. 
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tkm.  My  hoM  6f  the  eoldniii  is  in  the  cl<M 
affection  whkh  gMws  (Vom  common  namesy 
ih>m  kindrM  blood,  from  similar  privile^s, 
and  eoual  nrotection.  These  are  ties  which, 
thougn  light*  ad  air,  a^  as  strong  as  links  of 
iron.  Let  the  colonies  always  keep  the  idea 
oftheir  civil  rights  associated  with  your  go* 
Tcmment,  they  will  cling  and  grapple  to  you, 
and  no  force  under  heaven  will  oe  of  power  to 
tear  them  from  their  allegiance.  But  let  it  be 
once  understood,  that  yonxt  government  may 
be  one  thing,  attd  their  privileges  another; 
that  these  two  things  may  etist  without  any 
mutuaJ  relation;  the  cement  is  gone;  the 
cohesion  is  loosened;  and  every  thing  hastens 
to  decay  and  dissolution.  As  long  as  you 
have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity of  this  country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty, 
the  sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our  common 
iaith,  wherever  the  chosen  race  and  sons  of 
England  worshin  freedom,  they  will  turn 
their  ftures  towarn  jrou.  The  naore  they  mul* 
tiply,  the  more  friends  you  will  have;  the 
more  ardently  they  love  liberty,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  their  obedience.  Slavefy  they 
can  have  any^ where.  It  is  a  weed  that  jgrows 
m  every  soil.  They  may  have  it  from  Spain, 
they  may  have  it  from  Prussia.  But  until  you 
become  k>st  to  all  fueling  of  tour  true  interest 
and  your  natural  dignity,  ireedtmi  they  can 
have  fhym  none  but  von.  This  is  the  commo* 
dity  of  price,  of  which  you  have  the  monopoly. 
This  is  the  true  act  of  navigation,  which  binds 
to  you  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  and 
through  them  secures  to  you  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does 
eveiy  thing  for  us  here  in  England  ?  Do  you 
hnagtne  then,  that  it  is  the  land-tax  act  which 
raises  yom>  revenue^  that  it  is  the  annual  vote 
in  the  Committee  of  Supply,  which  gives  Von 
your  armyP  or  that  it  is  the  Mutiny  bill 
which  in^nii^  it  with  bmvery  and  discipline  f 
Ne!  surely  ne !  It  is  the  love  of  the  people; 
it  is  their  attachment  to  their  government, 
from  the  sense  of  the  deep  stake  they  have  in 
such  a  glorious  institution,  which  gives  you 
jour  army  and  your  navy,  and  inmses  mto 
both  that  Kberai  obedience,  without  which 
your  army  would  be  a  base  rabMe,  and  yow 
towy  nothing  but  rotten  timber."* 

Gentlemen,  to  condude^~My  feirent  wish 
is,  that  we  may  not  conjure  up  a  spirit  to 
destroy  ourselves,  nor  set  the  exam^pte  here 
ef  wtiat  in  another  country  we  deplore^— Let 
us  chctish  the  oM  and  Venerable  laws  of  omr 
forefathers.— Let  our  judicial  administration 
be  strict  and  pure;  and  let  the  Jury  of  the 
Hud  preserve  the  life  of  a  fellow-subject,  who 
only  asks  it  from  them  u|)on  the  same  terms 
tinder  which  they  hold  their  own  lives,  and  all 
that  is  dear  to  them  ansd  their  poeterit^  for 
«ver. — Let  me  rep^eat  the  wttfh  vrith  wtuch  i 
began  my  itddress  to  you,  and  which  proceeds 
*■  .     ''     '  ' 

*  See  Mr.  Burke's  Speech  on  moving  his 
Resolutions  for  conciliation  with  Americayli  ew 
IW.  Hkt.  Vol.  18„  pp.  A34»  M6. 


from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  ;*^niay  it 
pleas&God,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  mercies 
to  mankind,  whose  providence,!  am  persuaded, 
guides  and  superintends  the  transactions  of 
the  world,  ana  whose  guardian  spirit  has  for 
ever  hovered  over  this  prosperous  island,  tQ 
direct  and  fortify  your  iudgments.  I  am 
aware  I  have  not  acquitted  myself  to  the  un« 
fortunate  man,  who  has  put  his  trust  in  me, 
in  the  manner  I  could  have  wished  ;-•  yet  I 
am  unable  to  proceed  any  farther ;  exhausted 
in  spirit  and  in  strength,  but  confident  in  the 
eipectation  of  justice.--Thcre  is  one  thing 
more,  however,  that  (if  I  can)  I  must  state  to 
you,  namely,  that  I  will  show,  by  as  many 
witnesses,  as  it  may  be  found  necessary  or 
convenient  for  you  to  hear  upon  the  subject^ 
that  the  views  of  the  societies  were  what  I 
have  alleged  them  to  be; — that  whatever 
irregularities  or  indiscretions  they  might  have 
committed,  their  purposes  were  honest; — and 
that  Mr.  Hardy's,  above  all  other  men^^  can* 
be  established  to  have  been  so.  I  have,  inr 
deed,  an  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr  Francis*) 
in  my  eye,  at  this  moment,  to  he  called  here- 
after as  a  witnessi  who  being  desirous  in  his 
places  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  promote 
an  inquiry  into  the  seditious  practices  com- 
plained o?,  Mr.  Hardy  ofiered  himself  volun- 
tarily to  come  forward,  proffered  a  sight  of  aM 
the  papers,  which  were  afterwards  seised  in 
his  custody,  and  tendered  every  possible  assi^ 
tanoe  to  eive  satisfactk>n  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  if  found  to  be  offended.  I  will  ahovT 
likewise  his  character  to  be  religious,  tem- 
perate, humane,  and  moderate^  and  his  uni^ 
form  conduct  all  that  can  beloBg  to  a  good 
subject,  and  an  honest  man.-\-When  you 
have  heard  this  evidence,  it  will,  beyond  all 
doubt,  confirui  you  in  coming  to  the  coDcliision 
which,  at  such  great  length  (for  which  I 
entreat  your  pardon),  I  have  been  eodeavoux^ 
tBgtosupport.t 

*  Now  sir  Philip  Franci^  K.  B* 
t  <«  So  strongly  prepossesaed  were  the  mul* 
titude  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  the  pri«- 
toner,  that  when  Mr.  Erskine  had  finished 
his  speech^  an  irresistible  acclaantbn  per^ 
vaded  the  Court,  and  to  «a  immense  dislaoce 
round.  The  Streets  were  seemingly  £Ued  with 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and 
the  passages  were  so  thronged  that  it  was  imf 

Sasible  mr  the  judges  to  eet  to  their  oarria|;efi. 
r.  Erskine  went  out  ana  addressed  the  mulr 
titude,  desiring  them  to  confide  in  the  justice 
of  the  country ;  reminding  them  tliat  the  only 
securitv  of  Engltshmen  was  voder  tlie  ineslir 
mable  laws  of  England,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  overawe  or  bias  them,  would  not  only  be 
an  afirent  to  -puUic  justice,  but  would  en<* 
danger  the  lives  of  the  accused.  He  then  ^* 
aougntthem  to  retiits,  and  da  a  few  minutes 
there  was  ecaroely  a  person  to  be  seen  near 
tbeoourt  No  apeotacle  could  be  more  iatfir* 
efttii^  atid  afledtmg.^ We  caimot  he^  Mac 
of  opmion,  that  it  is  the  inae8tpola;yiqie&  w 
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Tlorimond  Goddard  sworn. — Examined  bj 
/  Mr.  GU^. 

You  were  a  member,  I  believe,  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  ?---I  was* 

Were  you  of  the  same  division  with  the 
prisoner,  Mr.  Hardy  ?— Yes ;  No.  «. 

Did  you  attend  tlie  divisions  much  ?— Very 
regularly.  I  do  not  know  that  I  missed  one 
night  during  near  two  years ;  it  is  nearly  two 
years  since  I  belonged  to  it. 

Is  it  two  years  tmit  you  have  ceased  to  be- 
long to  it? — No ;  two  years  since  I  first  be- 
longed to  it,  to  the  present  time.  I  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  it  when  Mr.  Hardy  was  taken 
up. 

You  saw  Mr.  Hardy  frequently?— It  was 
very  rarely  that  he  was  absent. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  him? — ^Perfectly 
well;  I  have  seen  him  four,  five, or  six  times 
a  week.  I  hardly  ever  missed  a  Sunday,  but  I 
^Ued  upon  him,  either  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  or  in  the  evening. 

What  was  his  character — a  man  of  a  peace- 
able disposition,  or  at  all  inclined  to  riot  or 
tumult  f — A  remarkably  peaceable  dispo- 
sition. 

Was  he  a  friend  to  order  ?'~Very  much  so ; 
there  was  an  instance  of  it  in  the  society,  at 
the  time  we  were  dispersed  from  the  public- 
houses  ;  he  desired  particularly,  when  we  got 
to  a  private  house,  that  no  member  would  even 
brine  a  stick  with  him. 

Then  he  was  a  ereat  friend  to  peace  and 
order  ? — Remarkably  so. 

What  were  the  objects  of  your  society  ?— A 
parliamentary  reform;  nothing  else  that  I 
ever  heard. 

In  what  House  of  parliament  did  you  wish 
that  reform  to  take  place  ?— In'  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  jEyr^.— The  witness 
^bould  be  told,  that  there  is  a  question  touch- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  society,  whether  it  is 
highly  criminal,  or  whether  it  is  innocent ; 
the  witness  understanding  that,  and  being  wil- 
ling to  answer^  may  answer ;  but  he  must  un- 
derstand that,  m  consequence  of  his  answering 
the  questions,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  he 
win  also  be  liable  to  be  examined  on  the  same 
pomts,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution;  and 
that  I  cannot  then  protect  him,  if  any  ques- 
tion is  put  to  him  that  he  would  wish  not  to 
answer. 
Mr.  Gibbt. — I  understand  so. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Every  witness 
should  understand  that  when  he  is  called. 
Mr.  Gibbi. — ^We  think  that  every  witness 

occasions  to  cultivate  and  encourage  this  en- 
thusiasm of  Englishmen  for  the  protection  of 
^he  \iw  I  it  bin£  them  to  the  state  and  go^ 
vemroent  of  their  country,  and  is  «  greater 
security  ajj^st  revolution  than  any  restraints 
that  the  wisdom  of  man  can  impose,''  Editor 
i^Ershint^9  Speeches. 
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that  we  shall  call,  will  submit  to'aqyi 
^mination  the  crown  xshm  choose. 

Lord  Chief  Justke  iyte^-^X  is  right  he 
should  be  told. 

Mr.  Gi66i.— You  will  understand,  thai  it 
will  not  be  an  excuse  to  yon^  with  respect  to 
any  question  that  the  attorney  ^enmal  msj 
ask,  that  an  answer  will  accuse  yourself.— I 
am  not  afraid  of  answering  to  amy  thing  that 
I  knowk 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yfe.-rThe  witness  bu 
had  a  fair  notice  of  the  situation  he  is  in ;  if 
be  chooses  to  subject  himself  to  answer,  lery 
well. 

Mr.  Gi6fo.^You  have  said,  that  the  osly 
object  of  your  society  was  a  reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — ^Nothing  else. 

Was  it  any  part  of  your  views  to  make  say 
alteration  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? — None. 

Had  you  ever  any  deftign  to  make  an^  at- 
tack, or  to  trench  at  all  upon  the  authonty  of 
the  crown'?-— No;  God  forbid. 

You  had  not  f — No. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.-^!  object  to  thai 
question ;  you  should  ask  him  what  his  otyeet 
was. 

Mr.  Gi^^i.-— I  understand,  and  I  take  the 
rule  from  the  Court,  that  a  counsel  roust  not 

Eut  an  answer  into  the  mouth  of  a  witness, 
ut  he  may  lead  him  to  the  subject  I 
asked  if  they  had  imy  views  to  a  chai^in  Ute 
House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — I  apprehend  the 
more  correct  question  would  be,  what  were 
the  views  of  the  society  with  res^pect  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Gt6^.— I  will  put  it  so.  You  ssidyoa 
did  wish  that  there  should  be  a  reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  what  were  the  views  of 
the  society  with  re^tect  to  the  House  of  Lnds? 
—None. 

What  were  the  views  of  the  society  with 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  ?^ 
None. 

You  told  me  you  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr  Hardy,  did  he  converse  with  3foii 
oAen  upon  pohtical  subjects? — Frequently. 

If  he  had  nad  any  views  different  from  your% 
do  you  think  you  should  have  known  them  ? 
*— I  think  I  should,  for  curiosity  often  led  me 
to  ask  him  a  number  of  questions. 

Had  you  any  reason,  from  anyconvenattoa 
that  you  ever  had  with  him,  to  think  that  bis 
views  were  different  firom  yours ;  that  he  bad 
any  views  either  upon  the  House  of  Lords  er 
the  King?— No;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^l  object  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  Enkine.^Axt  you  ahsid  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Attor^  General-— I  will  not  have  the 
question  put  m  that  form ;  I  an  alinud  ^ 
questions  that  ought  not  to  be  put. 

Mr.  Ertkine.-^Afnid  of  thequestios  being 
put? 

,  Mr,  Attorney  General— I  am  •fnad  of  na 
auestion  thatougjit  to  beput|  Iwlof  qosstions 
Uiat  ought  not  to  be  put* 
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Mr.  Ertkim.'^l  clon*t  understand  you. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^l  thinks  you  would 
not  have  made  the  observation  if  you  did. 

Mx.  Enkiiie^^l  still  less  understand  you 
Bowy  and  am  surprised,  I  own. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr«.--What  is  the 
qaeclkn  that  you  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about ;  let  us  know  what  the  question  is,  and 
the  Court  will  give  their  assistance  towards 
mediating. 

Mr.  Soikitor  Gmera^— The  attorney  gene- 
ral objected,  because  the  question  was  not  put 
ia  the  proper  style. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— -I  do  not  exactly, 
at  this  moment,  know  to  what  it  pointed ;  it 
escaped  me. 

Mr.  GtMfd — I  believe  I  had  better  go  on 
with  the  examination.  You  tell  me  you  never 
collected,  from  Mr.  Hardy,  that  he  had  auy 
dilierent  views  from  those  that  you  had? — 
No. 

Did  Mr.  Hardy  ever  produce,  at  the  division 
meettnr  of  your  society,  any  letter,  that  he 
received  from  Sheffield,  about  pikes?— No; 
never. 

Did  be  ever  communicate  it  to  you  ?— Never. 

Flofimond  Goddard,  Cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General. 

That  Gentleman  asked  you  whether  Mr. 
Hardy  had  ever  communicated  to  you  that  let- 
ter from  Sheffield,  you  immediately  said  no. 
Now  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  you  how  you 
knew  what  letter  it  was  that  that  gentleman 
alluded  to-*-wbat  is  the  letter  tliat  you  mean 
to  speak  of,  when  you  say  Hard^  never  com- 
nunicated  it  to  you?— The  SKemeld  letter. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  Sheffield  let- 
ter you  mean  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Then  how  came  jrou  to  say  he  never  com- 
municated the  Sheffield  letter,  without  know- 
ing what  letter  it  was?— The  letter  about 
pikes. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— 'The  witness  over- 
htaidtbat. 

Mr.  Gibbi. — I  asked,  in  the  examination  in 
chie^  whether  the  letter,  relating  to  pikes, 
had  been  read ;  I  put  in  those  terms ;  I  do 
aver,  upon  my  veracity,  that  I  did;  and  I  wiU 
not  have  that  contradicted. 

Lord  Chief  Justke  £yre— ^Itis'time  for  me 
to  interpose,  and  not  to  $uffer  these  things  to 
pass  at  the  table.  I  agree  that  you  did 
ask  the  question  in  that  manner,  because  I 
have  taken  it  so;  but  I  also  agree,  that  you 
ought  not  to  interrupt  the  cross-examination ; 
they  will  put  thdr  questions  in  sudi  manner 
as  they  please,  and  you  will  set  it  right,  if  they 
'  put  it  wrong,  when  you  come  to  reexamine 
the  witness ;  there  ought  not  to  be  any  break- 
ing in  upon  one  another,  because  one  gentle- 
man thinks  that  another  gentleman  did  not 
put  the  question  in  the  manner  he  put  it;  he 
/puts  the  question  in  the  manner  he  under- 
stands the  gentleman  put  it 

Mr.  OiMe.— Because  there  was  a  direct 
contradiction  to  the  fact. 


Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— I  must  entreat  your 
lordships  to  interpose,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  mt 
duty  to  do  it.  There  is  a  gentleman  who  is 
not  counsel  in  the  cause,  who  sits  next  Mr, 
Gibbs,  and  when  I  asked  the  wittiess  the  ques- 
tk>n,  wh^t  letter  it  was,  I  heard  him  in  this 
part  of  the  Court,  as  I  believe  some  other 

fentlemen  did,  say, "  The  letter  about  pikes.'' 
fow  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  and  I  desire  in 
justice  to  that  gentleman  to  observe,  tliat  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  by  anv  means  that  he  in- 
tended the  witness  should  hear  that  explana- 
tion given  to  Mr.  bibbs;  I  do  not  believe  it; 
I  therefore  disavow  that ;  but  I  must  desire 
that  no  gentleman  should  sit  next  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  or  the  counsel  for  the 
crown,  who  under — not  tlte  colour,  T  will  not 
use  that  word — ^but  under  the  fact  of  commu- 
nicating and  conversing  with  the  defendant's 
counsel,  should,  m  point  of  fact,  lead-  -I  do 
not  mean  to  say  in  point  of  intention — the 
witness  to  giving  an  answer  which  he  could 
nut  have  given. 

Mr.  Vaughan, — I  presume,  my  lord,  as  I 
have  been  personally  alluded  to,  1  may  be 

permitted  to  speak. 1  assure  the  attorney 

general,  and  tne  whole  court,  upon  my  hon- 
our, that  I  had  none  of  the  intentions,  nor 
would  have  been  guilty  of  the  fact  which  he 
imputes  to  me  ;  and  the  only  circumstance 
which  induced  me  to  make  one  single  obser- 
vation is  this — that  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr. 
Gibbs  did  me  the  honour  to  desire  that  I  would 
sit  next  them,  because  some  months  ago  I 
was  consulted  upon  the  subject  of  this  trial ; 
that  being  the  case,  many  circumstances 
might  occur  to  my  recollection  with  whidi 
they  might  not  be  acquainted. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  2?yre— There  can  be  no 
objection  at  all ;  the  Court  will  certainly  not 
interpose  to  prevent  your  sitting  next  the 
Counsel  who  are  assigned  for  the  prisoner,  and 
giving  them. any  assistance  that  your  parti-, 
ticular  knowlecfge  may  enable  you  to  pr% 
them;  at  the  same  time  that  situation  is  a 
delicate  one,  and  you  will  uildoubtedly  take 
particular  eare  to  avoid  any  thing  that  may  give 
any  ground  to  any  man  alive  to  suppose  you 
do'  not  make  a  correct  use  of  it  I  do  not 
suppose  you  do  otherwke,  I  have  not  taken 
any  notice  of  your  conduct  that  authorizes  me 
to  make  any  objection  to  it ;  but  if  you  said 
any  thine  loud  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  the  witness,  you  were  not  so.correct  as  you 
should  have  been. 

Mr.  Vaughan,'^!  certainly  would  not,  mr 
lord.  If  the  Attorney-general  desires,  I  will 
remove  to  anv  other  part  of  the  court. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyre.— I  do  not  deshe 
you  should,  for  if  you  can^  though  not 
assigned  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  by  your 
particular  knowledge,  be  of  any  use  to  his 
Counsel,  the  Court  have  no  objection  to  your 
givinz  any  sort  of  communication  you. can 
possibly  give. 

Mr.  Attorney  GenertdA^l  heard  said 'as 
distinctly  as  I  hear  mvself,  when  I  put  the 
question^  « the  letter  about  the  pikes." 
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Lonl  Chief  Juitice  Eyre^l  had  really 
taken  down  the  answer  of  the  witness  before 
any  part  of  this  oonveraation  axoae-^'^  that 
Jie  had  never  heard  of  any  letter  fron  Sheffield 
«lM>ut  pikes." 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — How  Ions  have 
you  been  a  member  of  this  society  ?*.^early 
two  years. 

.  You  are  of  the  division  No.  2, 1  understand  ? 
—Yea. 

Who  introduced  you  into  tltis  society  ?^-A 
brother  of  mine. 

Where  do^  he  live?*-He  did  live  at 
No.  97,  in  Pall-liall  ?  he  is  removed  to  Horse- 
)ydown. 

^ere  you  at  the  Globe-tavern  on  the  80th 
.of  Janaaiy  1794  ^— I  was. 

Were  you  at  Chalk  Farm  upon  the  14th  of 
April  ?-.!  was. 

Being  at  the  Globe  tavern  upon  the  SOth 
ftf  January,  1794,  am  I  to  understand  you  to 
sa^,tthat  no^ng  passed  tliere  but  what  was 
quite  peaceable  and  right,  according  to  your 
notion  ?^-£very  thing  was  very  peaceable. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  printed  account  of  what 
passed  there  ?-*-Yes;  there  were  some  resolu- 
tions. 

Which  were  afterwards  printed  ?r-^I  was. 

Were  the  resolutions  that  vou  saw  in  print 
s  correct  account  of  what  ready  did  pass  there  ? 
-*I  think  they  were. 

Then  that  being  a  correct  account  of  what 
did  pass  upon  the  SOOh  of  January  1794,  vou 
mean  to  atote  to  the  Court  and  the  Jury  that 
tibe  proceedings,  as  contained  in  that  printed 
■paper,  were  according  to  your  ideas  cor<rect 
and  peaceable,  and  according  1o  the  law  of 
the  land,  as  you  undeistand  P— ^I  understood 

it  90. 

You  said  you  were  at  Chalk  Farm  P— I  was. 

And  you  also  mean  to  state  as  far  as  your 
opinion  goes,  that  the  proceedinsn  at  Chalk- 
Farm  were  exactly  what  they  really  ought  to 
ibe?-*J  thought  .so. 

Peihaps  you  were  at  the  meeting  in 
fireiliat's  yard  when  delegates  were  chosen 
40  be  sent  to  Scotland  ? — I  was  not. 

Not  bang  there,  perhaps  you  did  not 
know  the  ^ct  that  a  delegate  was  sent  to 
itfae  convention  in  Scotland  ?— Y-es,  I  did. 

Knowine  the  fact,  you  approved  of  that 
meaaure,  I  suppose  f — ^Yes— I  never  was  in 
office,  but  I  usea  regularly  to  attend. 

Dia  you  evar  hear  of  the 'Secret  Committee 
in  your  society  ?— Yes,  I  hawe  heard  of  it. 

Then  having  heard  of  the  Secret  Com- 
^mittec,  do  you  happeo  to  know  who  the  Se- 
cret Committee  were  composed  of?-— That  I 
/sever  did. 

.Bless  me !  you  were  a  member  of  the  Cor«^ 
.iMooding  Society,  which  had  a  Secret  Com- 
mitlee;  aU  their  transactions  were  peaceable, 
'«nd  yet  you  do  not  know  who  the  Secret  Com- 
•Bitttee  wereP— ~No,  I  do  not-*-I  will  say  every 
thing  I  know. 

Every  answer  that  you  have  given  to  me 
yet  proves  to  me  that  yon  are  an  hooeH  man. 
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This   society,  whose   proceediiy^   wen  » 
peaceable,  had  a  Secret  CommUtee?— Tte 

Was  it  known  among  the  body  in  geoenl 
who  the  Secret  Committee  were  ? — I  do  sei 
think  it  was. 

Then  youmean  to  say,  giving  thia  charutv 
o(  the  pr<¥:eedings  of  this  sociei^^,  that  500 
rfsmalned  in  the  society ;  there  being  a  seem 
committee  of  persons  whose  names  you  did 
not  know,  of  course  you*  did  uot  know  vfaii 
were  the  proceedings  of  any  cpmmittce,  tk 
names  of  which  committee  ynu  did  bwI 
know  ?-^I  did  not 

When  the  prtsoner  and  some  elher  peo^ 
were  apprehended,  do  not  yoq  know  tkal 
there  was  another  Secret  Comnoittee  formed.' 
— ^I  never  attended  afterwards. 

Do  not  you  kuow  that  theyie  was  anotker 
Secret  Committee  formed  ?-*-l  Aq  not  know  iL 

You  have  heard  it  in  your  divisions  f—1 
never  attended  a  diviskm  afi^rwarda. 

You  left  the  society  a&erwacds  f — I  left  ^ 
society. 

Of  course,  when  there  was  that  snspirwn 
about  the  society,  you  did  not  ^iDoae  lo  con- 
tinue any  longer  ?~I  did. not. 

Who  were  your  delegates  to  the  Scotdi 
Convention  P— Mr.  Margaret  and  Mr.  Ger- 
raid. 

Wove  you  in  the  society,  think  you,  beto 
the  6th  of  August  179S  ?— No ;  I  was  in  tfaf 
society  two  years  within  a  aBonlfa. 

I  hope  you  have  seen  the  addreaa  of  the 
^th  of  August,  1792f  P— I  have,  may  be,  hot  I 
cannot  recollect  it. 

You  do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  ciMMeatv 
nfi|?^I  do  not;  it  is  not  in  my  nanmcH}' 
pow. 

You  say  you  know  nothing  at  aU  about  thL 
Sheffield  letter  ?-*No. 

•Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  cinmlar  letter  that 
was  sent  into  Scotland  to  call  a  convention^ 
^Ycs. 

Who  carried  it  into  Scotland  P— 1  dn  ast 
know. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  n^nie  of 
<StQck  ?*-I  do  not. 

KecoUect  yoOrself  ?— I  do  not  upon  my 
oath. 

How  did  the  printed  circular  letter^  with 
the  name  of  T.  Hardy  at  the  bottom  of  it,  get 
into  Scotland  upon  your  oath  ? — It  wns  acnl  I 
presume. 

LordChief  Justioe  J9|^e.-^ow?— I  do  nol 
know. 

Mr.  AUotnof  GeneruL^Uow  do  yov  know 
that  it  was  skit  there  f — I  do  not  know. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  you  ever  bear  wfaetber 
that  circular  letter  went  or  not  ?— It  migfat  or 
might  noU 

That  is  no  answer,  so  might  I ;  I  mifjblw 
might  not,  but,  in  point  of  tisct,  did  you  ever 
hear  whether  that  circular  letter  ever  went? 
— ^It  might  or  might  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  X^.— *But  the  ifuea- 
tion  is,  have  you  heard  it  or  notP-i-I  — -^^ 
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have  heard  it,  bu^  I  catmot  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyn.-^!  have  taken  it 
dowDy  that  you  heard  ot  a  circular  letter  which 
went  into  Scotland  ?-^I  heard  it  went  down 
into  Scotland. 

Mr.Attomcjf  GeneraL-^Wheredidyou  hear 
that  ? — At  the  division. 

Did  you  bear  any  thing  what  this  circular 
letter  was  about- -what  were  the  contents  of 
it  ? — ^To  call  a  convention ;  I  cannot  repeat 
any  thing  of  it. 

You  consider  aU  the  proceedings  at  the 
Olobe-tavem  on  the  20th  of  January^  and 
also  the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm,  as  in 
^our  opinion,  quite  peaceable  and  constitu- 
tional proceedipgs  ^-^l  thought  so. 

That  is  your  notion  of  the  matter? — Ye9. 
You  sing  some  spngs  pow  and  then  in  your 
society  do  not  you  ? — Never  in  the  society. 

How  came  you  never  te  ung  them  in  the 
society  ? — I  know  not. 

Is  it  done  on  purpose,  or  ikow  happens  that? 
—I  know  not,  we  were  a  very  peaceable 
eociety— songs  were  not  in  general  introduced 
at  all. 

I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
were  no  sq\i^  sung  at  your  dinner?— There 
were  songs  then. 

Did  you  never  hear  of  a  very  ^od  9Qng, 
called  "  God  save  the  Righu  of  Man  ?*'— I 
have  heard  of  such  a  sung. 

Perhaps  you  sung  it  sometimes  yourself  P-rr 
Never. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  the  contents  of  it  are  ? 
— I  cannot  repeat  a  verse,  or  a  line,  or  a 
syllable. 

Perhaps  you  could  inform  me  if  you  were 
to  see  it  ? — ^I  could  read  it  if  I  eaw  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  song  that  has  this 
chorus  :r— 
**  Plants  plant  the  treie,  fair  freedom'^s  tree, 
^  'Midst  dangers^  wounds,  and  slaughter, 
**  Each  Patriot's  breast  its  soil  shall  l)e, 

**  And  Tyrant's  blood  its  water." 
Po  you  recollect   that   song? — ^You  know 
more  of  it  tlian  I  do — I  have  heard  of  such  a 
song. 

You  have  heard  this  song  sung,  you  say, 
^'  Plant,  plant  the  tree  ?"  —  I  csinnot  say, 
vpoa  my  recoUeetion,  that  I  ever  have 
heard  it. 

Thai  how  caine  you  to  tell  me  you  had 
heard  something  about  "  Plant,  plant  the 
tree  ?" — I  have  heard  there  were  a  numbet;  of 
songs;  I  do  not  know  thai  I  ever  heard  it 
f  un&  but  I  may. 

When  I  asked  yop,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
Court  and  the  Jury,  if  ever  you  heard  a  song, 
the  chorus  of  which  was  <<  Plant,  plant  the 
tree"— you  said  yes?-*-!  have  heard  there 
were  sueb  songs. 

pid  not  you  tell  me  you  had  heard  that 
particular  song  ? — I  beg  your  plirdon,  I  did 
jBot  tell  you  so. 

Lord  Chief  Jfustice  ^j/r«.--You  certainjy 
aaid  you  bad  heard  Uio  song,  ^<  Plant,  plant 
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tbetree."^!  have  heard  there  was  such  a 
song,  but  I  never  beard  it. 

lx>rd  Chief  Justice  Eifre,- —Yqu  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  explaiu,  but  you  did  say  that  you 
had  heard  the  soug, "  Plant,  plant  the  tree  ?" 
-—I  have ;  but  I  have  said  I  never  heard  the 
song  in  the  society,  and  there  were  a  number 
of  songs  sun^-— there  was  a  man  that  did 
attend  the  society  with  songs,  a  |)ack  of  idle 
songs,  and  we  would  not  suffer  hmi  to  attend 
the  place. 

Mr.  Jttorney  G^n^ra/.— How  itiany  songf 
of  ^T,  Thelwall's  have  you  ever  seen,  or  had! 
in  your  possession  ?— I  have  had  them  all^ 
but  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  Mr^ 
ThelwalPs  songs. 

Then  you  mean  to  swear  you  think 
there  was  no  harm  in  Mr.  Thelwali's  &piBgs  f 
— -I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  them  wne|i 
they  were  sold  in  public  shops.     . 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  thought; 
there  was  no  harm  in  Mr.  Thelwali's  songs  ?' 
—Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  was  in  those' 
that  I  sayf^'-l  do  not  know  what  songs  he 
may  have  wrote. 

Be  so  eood  as  tell  us  the  jnames  of  some  of' 
Mr.  TheTwall's  songs,  as  you  have  all  of 
them  ?-*-!  do  not  know  wh^t  ^1  of  tbem  is. 

Tell  us  the  name  of  some  of  them  ? — ^There' 
was  one  very  lopg  one,  I  cannot  recollect  the 
title  of  it.  , 

You  have  sU  of  Mr.  Thelwali's  songs,  but 
you  cannot  tell  the  title  of  one.  of  them  ?-— I 
do  not  know  how  many  songs  he  wrote,  there 
were  three  of  Mr.  Thelwali's  eongs ;  I  do  not 
know  tvhat  you  mean  by  all. 

They  were  printed  all  upon  one  sheet  of 
paper,  I  believe  ?-'< 'They  were  sold  publicly^ 

And  dispersed  all  over  the  countty,  were 
they  not  ? — I  cannot  tell ;)  opon  my  oath  I  do 
not  know  that  they  were  dispersed  any  wheK. 

Have  you  th(^se  songs  in  your  possession? 
— I  have. 

What  were  the  titles  of  themN^-l  cai^nol 
recollect  the  titles. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^^Look  at  this  papef, 
read  a  part  of  that  song,  and  tell  roe  whether 
that  is  one.'* 

Goddard, — Which  song  do  you  mean  } 
■     Mr.  Attorney  General.- •-'^  God  save  the 
Rights  of  Man." — It  might  or  might  not,  I 
cannot  say. 

Mr.  En/eme.— Is  yo^  lordship's  time  to  be 
consumed  about  tbb  gentleman's  opiui4ia 
ijponasonyi 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — If  the  song  is 
proved  to  have  been  sune  in  the  society,  then 
It  is  competent  to  ask  whether  that  sone  is 
peaceable ;  but  unless  the  song  is  provea  to 
have  been  sung  there >- 

Goddard.-^l  never  heard  this  song  sung 
there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyre.— He  has  said  that 
all  the  proceedings  there  were  peaceable  and 
orderly ;  then  if  this  song  is  proved  to  have 
been  sung  there,  tliere  certainlv  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  asking  him  whether, accondiog 
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to  his  judgment,  that  proceeding  was  peac«- 
ahlc  and  orderly,  but  it  is  not  proved  that  it 
was  sune  there. 

Mr.  £rt/!:tii<;.-^But  it  is  not  proved  that  it 
was  either  sang  or  said  there. 

Mr.  Attorn^  Generat.-^  Lock  at  that 
[showing  a  paper  to  the  witness]  and  tell  me 
whether  that  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
Corresponding  Society,  or  not?— Not  as  I 
know  of. 

Had  you  ever  a  paper  of  that  sort  in  your 
liand? — ^Not  as  I  can  recollect,  and  1  would 
recoHect  if  I  could ;— as  I  told  you,  I  never 
was  in  office,  but  i  regularly  attended!! 

FrmcU  Domling  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
Gikhs. 

^erc  you  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society? — ^Yca. 

Of  that  division  of  which  Mr.  Hardy  was  a 
ihember?— Yes. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  society  T— To 
obtain  a  parfiamentary  reform. 

In  what  part  of  parliament  ?^In  the  Hons^ 
of  Commons. 

Had ^Du  any  otfier  object  but  that?— No 
other. 

What  did  yoa-  mean  with*  respect  to  the 
King,  or  the  House  of  Lords  ? — We  had  no 
thoughts  of  them ;  a  reform  in  parliament  was 
all  that  we  wanted. 

A«d  vou  have  said,  by  parliament  you 
meant  the  Honse  of  Commons  ?— The  House 
of  Commons. 

DhI  you>  entertain  any  other  idea  yourself 
but  that  of  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons?— No  other. 

•  Had  you  any  id^a  of  opposing  the  govern* 
mcnt  by  force  r— No. 

Had  you  any  intention*  of  doing  that? — 
.None. 

Have  you  seen  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Mr. 
Hardv,  there  oflen  ?— Yes. 
^'    Did  you  ever  find,  from  conversation  with 
him,  that  he  had  any  such  intention?— Quite 
the  contrary. 

'  What  was  his  character— that  of  a  peace- 
able, orderly  man,  or  the  contrary? — ^A 
peaceable,  orderly,  and  a  pious  man. 

Were  you  one  of  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Societv,  when  a  convention,  as  ^tis  called, 
was  talked  of  ?— Yes. 

What  was  your  object  in  calling  that  con- 
-  Ventioin  ;  what  was  it  to  do  ?^To  appoint  a 
number  of  delegates  to  take  the  sense  of  dif- 
ferent divisions,  as  to  obtaining,  by  the  best 
means,  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Was  it  any  part  of  your  intention  that  this 
convention  should  proceed  by  force?— No, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  any 
man. 

Francii  DowUng  cross- eiamined  by  Mr.  At- 
tomey  General. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  this 
society  ?— About  two  years  and  a  half. 
What  division  did  you  belong  to  ?— No.  i^.  . 
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Mr.  at(6f .— Did  Mr.  Hariy  ever  pvt)duce 
at  the  division,  when  ^ou  were  there,  a  letter 
from  Sheffield  about  pikes?— I  never  saw  it 
in  my  life. 

Lord'Cltief  Justice  E^t*.— Nor  heard  of  it? 
— ^Nor  heard  of  it  from  him,,  nor  any  body  else. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — When  did  you  be- 
come a  member  of  this  society? — ^It  was  in 
the  cenuneUrem^f  of  if. 

Early  in  March  1799,  or  in-  Febrdaiy  ?— ^I 
cannot  recollect ;  it  was  about  that  time. 

Did  you  dine  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor* 
tavern  upon  the  second^  of  May  last? 

D«v/i7tg.— When  Mr.  Home  ^kc  was  ift 
therchair. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gtnerai.-^T^o,  citizen  Wfaaiw 
ton,  I  understand,  was* in  the  chair. — I  did.  * 

Did  you'drink  all  the  toasts  given  that  day? 
-*^Id0  not  recollect  that  I  drank  aH  the 
toasts. 

You  remember  the  music  there  ? — ^I  do  not 
recollect  what  it  was.  ^ 

I  hope  you  paid  for  your  own  ticket?— I 
did. 

Are  you  sure  of  that?— Yes. 

How  much  did  you  give  for  it^ — Seven 
shilHngs  and  sixpence. 

Were  you  at  Chalk  Farm  on  the  14th  (^ 
April?— I  was. 

Were  you  at  the  Globe-tavcm  upon  the 
SOth  of/anoary? — I  do  not  know  that  I  was 
at  the  Globohtavem;  I  cannot  recoUect  posi^ 
twely. 

You  saw,  however,  the  proceedings  at  the 
Glbbe-tavem,  which  were  aHerwards  in  print; 
you*  saw  the*  resolutions  thai  were  entered 
into  ? — I  have  seen  them. 

You  approved  of  thenrf— I  do  not  recollect 
what  they  were. 

If  you  had  had  any  objections  to  them 
when  you  saw  them,  you  would  of  course 
have  stated  them  to  your  societqr? — I  canniot 
telt  whether  I  had  any  objections  to  them 
or  not. 

If  you  had,  you  would  have  stated  them  to 
your  society;  you  were  a  delegate? — ^I  was  at 
one  time. 

For  how  long  ? — About  six  months. 

Do  not  you  recollect  the  time  when  F— It 
was  about  five  or  six  months  back. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  your  fricDd 
Sptnce,  in  Holborn  ? — ^No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^When  did  yra 
cease  to  be  a  delegate  ? — ^About  five  or  A 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.'^Ytm  know  nothing 
of  Spence,  who  lives  in  Holborn? — I  know 
the  shop,  I  do  not  know  the  man  personally. 

You  nave  bought  a  good  hook  thers  now 
and  then  ?— I  have  bought  pamphlets  there. 

Were  you  ever'  there  at  the  eiercisiog 
time? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Do  you  know  Franklow  of  Lambelli  ?— I 
have  seen  him. 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  any  exmb- 
ingthere  ? — I  have  heard  of  It. 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  any  ezerci^ 
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iDg  at  Sp«tice*8!^I  uerer  knew  it  till  I  heard 
of  It  now« 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ed- 
wards?—I  have  beard  of  him. 

When  did  you  first  see  his  ,pikef— ^I  have 
beard  of  it. 

Did  you  .never  see  ius  fiike  till  he  was 
t^keja.'upf — ^No. 

You  nave  seen  Hillier? — ^I  never  saw  his 
pike. 

I  adked  you  about  Hillier.?— I  never  saw 
Hillier. 

You  had  no  secret  committee  in  the  London 
Correspopding  .Society,  I  hopcj  had  youf— 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Do  you  know  of  a  committee,  sometimes 
called  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  ? — ^I 
have  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Who  were  the  members  of  it?— I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  know. 

Has  your  society  a  committee  jvithout 
knowing  the  members  of  it? — If  there  was 
one,  it  was  voted  by  ballot^  therefore  I  could 
22ol  tell. 

You  know  Mr.  Hodeson,  perhaps,  the  hat- 
tec»  iatbe  Broadway,  Westminster  ?— I  do. 

Upon  vour  oath,  when  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  and  the  other  members  of  your  secret 
committee,  were  taken  up,  was  not  there  ano- 
ther secret  committee,  named  .by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son?— ^I  never  knew  of  it 

Do  you  kn^w.of  it.now  ?— No. 

Then  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not 
kaow  that  there  was  such  a  committee  ? — 
Not  appointed  by  Mr.  Hodgson 

Tlien  was  there  a  secret  committee  ap- 
pointed by  any  body  else  ? 

JDowling.-^lf  I  understand  the  question,  it 
is  whether  there  was  a  secret  committee  ap- 
pointed after  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Hardy? 

Mr.  Attorney  Gfiiural — Yes. — Then  my 
answer  is,  I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  .never  been  in  Academy-court, 
Cfaancefy-lkne  ? — ^No. 

Then  if  any  secret  committee  met  there^ 
you  know  nothing  about  it  ? — I  do  not. 
•  Do  you  know  Smith,  of  Portsmouth-street  ? 
— I.do. 

Do  you  know  one  Burks  ? — ^Very  little. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hig- 
gins? — No,  I  never  saw  him.,  nor  never  heard 
of  him  till  I  heard  of  his  apprehension,  if  that 
is  the  man. 

Did  you  .never  hear  of  those,  or  any  otlier 
persons  being  a  secret  committee,  to  succeed 
%be  secret  committee  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  that  bad  existed  before  those 
people  were  taken  up  ?— No. 

Had  you  never  heard  that  there  was  a  se- 
cret committee  before  those  people  were  Jtaken 
i^»  ?— Yes^  you  aaid^a  .committee  of  corres- 
pondence. ^ 

I  did  JO-«Did  you  ne%^  hear  that  Smith, 
Htggins,  or  some  of  those  peoples  had  been  a 
oommittee  of  corresnondence  before  thos« 
people  were  taken  upr— No. 

TPdu  b»v«  heard  pf  a  Committee  of  Corrtt- 


pondcoce  before  those  pepple  were  laken  up  ? . 
—Yes. 

Who  were  they  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Was  not  it  studiously  kept  a  secret  who 
they  were.?— No. 

Have jmt  you  heard  the  members  of  the 
society  complain,  that  they  did  not  know  who 
the'raembers.of  the  Secyet  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence were  ?-'-Nq,  I  jiever  heard  that 
complaint 

Rf^^oUect  yourself  ?— I  cannot  recollect  my- 
self to  my  knowledge  upon  that  busbess. 

You  have  said  there  was  a  secret  commit- 
tee, whose  names  you  did  not  know ;  uponyour 
oath,  do  you  know  the  reason  why  their 
names  were  kept  secret?— The  reason  for  it 
that  X  formed  myself,  are -the  only  reasons  I 
can.  p<;»ssib]y  state. 

Thote  will  not  do ;  did  you  ever  see  in  the 
society,  a  p4pcr..that  the  ins  complain  of  one ' 
thing,  and  the  Outs  of  another,  and  therefore, 
advise  you  to  get  arms?— I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing. 

i^erhaps  you  never  saw  '*  La  Guillotine; 
or,  George's  Head  In  a  Basket?"— I  never- 
saw  it. 

You  never  saw  it  ?^NQrnffi7er  heard  of  it 
till  this  moment. 

You  say  you  never  heard  of  this  letter  from' 
Sheffield  about,  pikes?— You  asked  me  if  ever 
I  beard  that  letter  read  in  the  society. 

Then  you  mean  to  say,  you  never  heard 
that  letter  read  in  the  society ;  have  you  ever 
heard  of  its  coming  to  London  ?.-Never  till.I, 
saw  it  in  the  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committee.' 

It  surprised  you  prodieiously,  no  doubt  ?«— 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  surprised  at  it, 
but  I  never  heard  of  it  till  then. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  address  of  the  6th  of, 
August  1793  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  address' 
at  that  time :  upon  what  occasion? 

An  address  irom  .the  London  Correspond-' 
ing  Society  to  the  nation,  when  they  talked 
of^ petitioning  parliament  no  more? — I  do 
not  recollect  the  date;  I  might  have  seen  the 
address. 

Do  you  know  Carter,  the  bilKsticker  ?— I 
have  seen  him. 

Did  he  stickupanytillforyou?— I  have 
heard  90. 

Then  you  knew  it  ? — ^I  do  not  know  it^. 
I  never  saw  him  with  a  bill,  nor  sticking  a 
bjU  up. 

Do notyou knowthe  society  ordered  it  to  be 
stuck  up  m  the  night  ?^I  do  not  know  that 

Do  not  you  know  that  there  was  a  debate 
in  your  society  about  paying  the  expenses  of 
this  man's  prosecution  t — I  heard  about  his' 
receiving  money. 

What  was  he  to  receive  money  for  ? — I  sup- 
posed for  the  aiiair  of  the  bills. 

Do  jou  mean  to  say  that  sticking  these 
bills  up  at  night,  and  the  proceedings,  such  as. 
they  were  at  Chalk  Farm,  are  peaceable  and 
orderly  proceedings? — I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  thing  criminal  in  sticking  up  a' 
bill;  thatdepenos  upon  the  contents!^  th^ 
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bill;  and  as  to  the  proceedings  at  Chalk 
Fa^m,  1  do  not  know  every  word  that  was 
said  there. 

You  mean  to  say  that  the  proceedings  were 
orderly  and  peaceable? — ^The  general  con- 
duct of  the  people  was  very  orderly  and 
peaceable. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Did  you  say  you 
If  ere  at  Chalk  Farm  ?--Yes. 

Were  the  resolutions  there  put  to  the  ques- 
tion?— I  believe  the>  were. 

Did  you  vote  for  them  ? — ^Therc  are  only  a 
few  people,  probably,  who  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness ;  out  01  the  great  number  that  attend,  it 
jdepends,  probably,  upon  those  who  have  abi- 
lities^ and  attend  more  to  those  things  than  a 
person  of  ray  capacity  probably  does. 

Did  you  vote  for  tliem  ? — I  dare  say  I  did 
jamong  the  rest. 

Do  you  vote  for  things  without  knowing 
what  thej;  ^re  ? — There  is  do  man  but  what 
is  fallible  in'that  respect;  1  might  have  done 

80. 

Do  not  you  see  what  difBculties  you  might 
bring  yourself  into,  by  concurring  in  things 
-without  knowing  what  they  are  ?  were  you 
pear  enough  to  hear  what  they  were  ? — I  was 
^t  a  considerable  distance. 

How  did  you  vote  ? — By  holding  up  hands. 

Did  you  vote  then  upon  the  confidence  you 
had  in  any  body  that  was  there  ?  or  what  in- 
duced you  to  vote  for  a  resolution  you  did 
not  hear  ? — lu  copsequisnce  of  seeing  all  the 
f est  i^ote. 

Alexander  Wilh  sworn.*— Examined  bf 
Mr.  Qibbs. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Ix}ndori  Cor- 
responding Society  ? — Yes. 

How  long  were  you  a  member  of  it? — Be- 
iween  two  and  three  years. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Hardy  ? — Yes. 

What  were  the  objects  of  the  society  ?— 
Parliamentary  reform. 

A  reform  in  wliat  part  of  parliament  ? — In 
Ihe  House  of  Commons. 

What  were  your  intentions  as  to  any  other 
partof  parliamentyas  lo  the  King,  or  the  Lords? 
— Full  of  respect,  and  honour,  and  fidelity. 

Then  ^our  intention  was  only  to  work  a 
reformation  in  the  House  of  Commons? — 
Solely. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  think  that  any 
jother  members  of  the  society  inlended  any 
thing  else? — Never. 

Was  it  the  intention  of  any  mciriber  of  the 
society  to  bring  this  about  by  force  ? — ^Netrer 
to  my  knowledge: 

Would  vou  have  continued  in  the  society, 
if  you  had  foqnd  they  had  an^  suph  ii)ten- 
tions? — Not  for  a  moment. 

Were  you  at  the  society  when  the  i-esolu- 
tions  conccrni^ig  a  convention  jpassed } — No ; 
J  have  not  been  at  the  society  fpr  iftore  than 
fk  year  and  a  half. 

'  Was  there  any  reason  for  your  absenting 
yourfielf  ?— Ko ;  I  had  nolhijag  upon  my  jcfeii- 


science  to  deter  me  from  being  a  member; 
but  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  being  there 
from  my  avocations  leading  me  anotner  way. 

Was  It  merely  from  your  avoeatioDS  leading 
you  another  way?— Entirely  so. 

How  long  have  you  known  Bir.  Hai^  ?— 
I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him  but  from  his  making  me  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  seeing  him  as  secretary.  He  made  me  a 
pair  of  boots  very  excellent  and  cheap. 

Is  he  a  good  member  of  society  from  what 
you  have  heard  ? — ^I  never  heard  but  that  he 
was. 

Alexander  Wills  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Bower, 

What  may  your  business^ or profesdnm  be? 
— A  dancing-master. 

Wu-e  you  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Society  ? — Yes. 

You  were  a  member  of  both  societies?— 
Yes. 

When  were  you  elected  a  member  of  the 
Corresponding  Society?  —  I  imagine  better 
than  two  years  ago. 

How  long  have  you  belonged  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Society  ?— Soon  alter  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Society ;— I 
wished  to  be  a  mctnbei  of  the  Constitutional 
Society  from  a  wish  to  hear  clever  men 
speak,  not  having  it  ill  my  power  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Parliament^  where  I  couid  have 
lieard  more  clever  men  undoubtedly. 

You  heard  several  men  speak  upon  poli« 
tics?  —  I  have  heard  several  rery  dever 
speeches. 

Were  they  clever  speeches  by  clever  men  ? 
— ^Vou  must  judge  whether  they  were  clever 
speeches. 

Did  they  strike  you  as  clever  speeches  from 
clever  men  ? — I  heard  one  or  two,  I  thought 
clever  speeches. 

You  took  up  your  idea  of  politics  from 
them  ? — I  took  my  rule  of  politics  from  public 
report,  and  from  the  debates  in  both  Hogses 
of  Parliament. 

You  did  not  go  to  these  societies  to  read 
the  public  papers,  or  to  read  the  debates  ia 
bpth  Houses  of  Parliament  ?— I  had  not  thbe 
in  eeneral  to  read  the  nublfc  papers. 

Which  way  then  didf  you  get  your  informa* 
tion? 

Wiils. — What  information  ? 

Mr.  JBower.— Upon  politics ;  you  said  yoa 
u^ent  there  not  having  an  opportonlty  oftU 
tending  both  Houses  of  Parliament  f — I  did 
ylot  say  that;  I  said  I  went  there  to  hear 
clever  men  speak. 

IJpon  what  subject?— Upon  anv 'sulriects. 

Were  any  subjects  discussed  that  md  not 
relate  to  fiohtics  ?^I  never  heard  one  to  my 
knowledge.. 

Upon  your  oath,  whett  you  went  thete,  dkl 
you  expect  to  hear  any  dlscuaidon  upon  any 
subject  but  politics?— It  was  called  the  Con- 
stitutional Society. 

That  is  m  answer  to  tA^  questkoi;  when 
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you  went  there,  you  said,  you  went  there  be- 
cause yOu  had  Ao  opportunity  of  attending  the 
Houses  of  parliament,  and  went  to  hear  clever 
ilien  speak ;  upon  what  sul^ect  did  you  gu 
expecting  to  hear  them  speak  ?— Upon  con> 
Btitutional  subjects. 

And  those  only  ?-~Those  only. 

Was  that  the  place  where  you  took  up  your 
constitutional  doctrine  ? — Long  before  tnat. 

From  the  newspaocrs  ?— Sometimes  I  have 
had  thje  honour  or  being  in  the  honourable 
House  of  Commons  to  hear  the  debated. 

And  you  went  to  the  Constitutional  Society 
not  having  opportunities  to  attend  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  supply  that  defect? — Not  to 
supply  that  defect  merely,  but  to  hear  differ- 
ent political  subjects  discussed. 

You  had  no  other  means  of  supplying  the 
information  f — Not  any  that  I  thought  better. 

Did  you  attend  frequently? — You  may  be 
l)etter  informed  than  I  am. 

I  know  nothing. —  t  ask  you?—!  never 
kept  any  minutes  of  my  attendance  there. 

Did  you  not,  upon  your  oath,  attend  them 
-weekly  f — When  I  could,  I  did ;  and  might 
for  a  month  together  when  1  could ;  but  I 
cannot  be  upon  my  oath  to  say,  that  I  did  at- 
tend them  weekly ;  I  was  happy  to  attend 
ibcm  weekly  when  I  could. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr«.— You  mean  you 
attended  them  as  often  as  you  cowld  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  £ower.— Were  youatall  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  society  ? — Very  little ; 
I  never  looked  into  their  books. 

Then  you  did  not  know  of  any  of  their  trans- 
actions which  might  brine  some  of  them,  or 
those  they  employed,  into  difficulties  ? — No. 

You  never  knew  that  any  body  was  prose- 
cuted for  assisting  them  m  their  views  P— 
Never. 

Did  you  never  bear  of  one  William  Carter? 
— ^Nevcr. 

Then,  of  course,  you  never  heard  that  he 
vras  in  confinement  at  all?— Stay,  Mr.  Coun* 
scl,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  was  in  company 
with  a  Mr.  Carter,  a  musician,  at  the  London 
ooiTee  house.  ^ 

Do  you  recollect  Carter,  the  bill  sticker  ?-** 
I  am  not,  in  a  moment,  to  be  told  that  I  re- 
collect such  a  man  if  I  do  not ;  I  heard  of  such 
a  oaan,  that  he  was  in  prison  (I  never  saw  him 
in  prison)  for  sticking  upa  poisting  bill. — You 
asked  me  if  I  knew  such  a  man  ?  I  do  not ; 
I  beard  of  him. 

You  heiuti  nothing  more  of  him  but  that 
there  was  such  a  man? — I  heard  there  wasw 

That  is  all.  You  never  heard  that  there 
was  a  subscription  entered  into  for  him  ? — 
Yes  ;  perhaps,  t  gave  him  a  shilling,  or  half- 
a-crown,or  a  guinea,  or  five  guineas,  toivards 
his  relief,  in  confinement ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  did  to  maintain  him  in  his  confinement. 
I  did  not  recollect  the  name  of  Carter  any 
more  than  I  do  your's. 

That  is  then  what  you  now  mean  to  swear 
distinctly,  for  I  will  not  let  you  now  go  back  ? 
»^I  do  xxfA  say  I  gfttre  two  jguiooas;  or  five,  but 


I  only  say  I  subscribed  something,  perhaps^ 
to  the  poor  man's  family. 

Did  not  you  say  two  or  five  guineas  ?«^I 
often  give  tkve  guineas  without  knowing  to 
whom  I  give  it. 

Did  you  not,  a  minute  ago,  say  you  might- 
have  given  a  shilling,  or  half-a-crown,  or  a 
guinea,  or  five  guineas,  to  this  man,  in  con'^ 
nnement,  for  sticking  up  bills?- --I  did  not 
say  so,  to  the  man  for  sticking  up  bills. 

Your  gestures  will  not  do  1— You  seem  to 
wish  to  confuse  me. 

I  do  not  wish  to  confuse  you  ; — ^the  more 
distinct  yoti  give  your  answ^  the  better ;  do 
you  mean  to  say,  upon  your  oath,  that  you 
did  not  recollect  when  you  said,  you  mitfht 
have  given  one,  two,  or  five  guineas  to  uiis 
man  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  sa}',  I  had  given 
one,  two,  or  five  guineas,  but  I  might  nave 
given  half-a-crown. 

Did  you  give  one,  two,  or  five  guineas  ? — I 
say,  I  did  not;  I  might  give  a  few  shillings; 
I  give  shillings,  as  much  as  you  do  halfpence^ 
to  any  poor  man  that  wants  it. 

Then,  I  understand,  you  now  swear  dis-' 
tinctly,  you  misht  give  this  man  a  shilling ; 
but  that  you  dia  not  give  him  five  guineas  ? — 
No. 

Upon  your  oath,  you  did  not  give  this  matv 
two  guineas,  or  five  guineas?— No;  I  cannot 
recollect  what  I  gave  him. 

You  never  gave  him  a  guinea,  Or  five  gui- 
neas ?-*Not  to  my  recollection. 

Did  you  ever  give  him  any  thing  ?-^I  do 
not  recollect ;  I  often  give  to  poor  men  and 
women  in  distress.  I  ^ve  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  the  British  fashery,  when  I  thought 
my  country  in  distress. 

I  ask  you,  whether  you  did,  or  not,  sub- 
scribe any  sum  of  money  to  the  man  who 
was  in  confinement,  for  sticking  up  bills  for 
the  society,  and  on  that  account? — I  gave,  T 
believe,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  some- 
thing, but  what  I  cannot  tell. 

To  whom  did  you  give  something  ?^That  I 
do  not  know. 

Who  asked  yon  for  it? — ^In  some  of  the  so- 
cieties, which,  and  where,  I  do  not  know. 

What  societies  ?-^The  Con^ponding  So* 
cieties. 

At  the  time  you  save  that,  was  a  subecrtp. 
tioD  put  about  for  &e  relief  of  this  man  so  m 
custody  ?— There  must  have  been  a  mention 
of  it,or  I  should  not  have  known  it ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  in  what  manner. 

Did  you  attend  one,  or  more  of  these  so- 
cieties  ?-^One. 

Which  was  that?-^The  London  Corras- 
pondine  Society. 

At  which  house?— At Proctoi'sy  in  Covent 
Garden. 

Was  it  there  you  subicribed  ?-^No  $  it  was, 
I  believe,  in  Comptoa-street,  if  I  recollect 
right;  tho  last  time  I  was  at  any  of  thOM  i6* 
eieties. 

Was  Com^toQ-street  n  place  where  the  de«> 
legated  met|  or  A  diviMon  meeting  r^Amoag 
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the  divisions,  I  believe ;  I  did  not'  belong  to 
any  delegate  ^ocietyy  but  to  the  common 
meeting^ 

Which  division  of  the  society  did  you  be- 
long to?— Proctor's,  No.  2,  Covent  Garden; 
this  wasy  I  think,  No.  31,  Compton-street. 

Did  you  eo  there  as  a  visitor? — I  believe  I 
must  have  been  a  member  of  that. 

You  are  now  a  member  of  the  Covent 
Garden  division  .^— Yes. 

Then,  whether  you  have  been  a  member  of 
that  in  Compton-street,  you  do  not  know  ? — 
It  is  the  same  thing;  not  a  separate  society. 
'  The  same  division  ?— A  separate  divbion. 

My  question  is,  whether  you  belonged  to 
one,  or  two  divisions  of  this  society  ? — ^To 
more  than  one;  I  think  to  another;  I 
think  37. 

Did  you  belong  to  more  than  two  ? — I  am 
not  sure  of  that ;  if  I  belonged  to  ten,  I  should 
4>wn  it  with  pleasure. 

'  When  you  were  in  the  society,  did  you  know 
4ny  thing  of  any  secret  committee;  perhaps 
you  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  ? — ^I  never 
did. 

Did  vou  ever  hear  of  the  committee  of  cor- 
respondence f — ^Never.  I  have  heard  of  it  since, 
not  in  the  society  ;  I  have  not  been  in  the  so- 
dety  since  such  a  thing  has  been  mentioned. 

Of  course  you  know  nothing  of  any  secret 
committee  ? — ^Never. 

■  If  a  secret  committee  had  been  mentioned, 
it  would  have .  been  to  you  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise?— I  do  not  understand  you;  I  never 
neard  of  a  secret  committee  of  the  society  in 
my  life. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  letter  that  had 
been  written  by  the  prisoner? — ^Never. 

Alexander   Willi  Re-examined  by  Mr.  Gibbi 

You  had  heard  that  there  was  a  man  in 
custody  who  was  in  distress  ? — I  had. 

Did  you,  at  that  time,  know  the  man's 
name  ?— I  recollect  it  nf>w;  I  did  not,  when 
the  learned  judge  spoke  to  me,  recollect  that 
there  was  such  a  man  in  being. 

Was  he  represeilted  to  you  as  an  object  in 
distress  > — In  real  distress. 

And  for  that  man  so  imprisoned,  and  so  in 
distress,  did  you  subscribe  any  money  ^I  did, 
but  what  sura  I  cannot  tell ;  I  cannot  charge 
m^r  memory  whether  it  was  a  shilling,  a 
guinea,  or  half-a-guinea. 

What  was  your  reason  for  saying,  just  now, 
that  you  perhaps  subscribed  a  guinea,  or  two 
guineas,  or  five  gumeas  ?— Because  I  would  as 
soon  give  the  one  as  the  other,  for  a  poor  fa- 
mily, or  individual,  in  distress. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  lE^re.^You  have  brought 
yourself  into  a  scrape,  only  for  the  sake  of  a 
nourish.  When  you  are  ui>on  your  oath,  if 
you  would  only  speak  plain  English,  you 
would  be  under  no  difficulty ;  there  is  a  great 
difierence  between  a  shilling  and  a  guinea,  and 
five  guineas,  therefore  you  should  not  have, 
conveyed  an  idea  that  you  did  not  know  whe- 
ther you  gavjs  one  shilUng,  two  afailUogs^  one 


guinea,  or  five  guinea^.'  I  would  advise  yon, 
when  you  are  upon  your  oath,  never  to  speak 
by  metaphor;  you  have  brought  yourself  into 
difficulties;  but  I  dare  say  you  meant  very 
right. 

Mr.  Attom^GeneriU.^A  beg  your  lord- 
ship will  ask  hiin  what  he  gave. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Uow  mndidid 
you  give,  in  plain  English? — Perhaps  a  few 
shillings,  perhaps  half-a-crown. 
•  Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — ^WiU  your  lordship 
please  to  a$k  him  if  it  was  not  a  guinea. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.-^Do  yon  say  it 
was  not  a  guinea? — A  tew  shillings,  to  the 
best  of  my  Knowledge. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Under,  or  about 
five  shillines? — I  suppose  under. 

Mr.  Giws, — I  will  now  calta  gentleman  at 
the  bar,  who  says  he  knows  this  witness  per- 
fectly well,  and  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  cha- 
racter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^re.— That  is  perfectly 
irregular.  It  was  certainly  absurd  in  the  wit< 
ness  not  to  recollect  that  he  was  upon  his  oath* 
and  to  talk  in  that  rhodomontade  way.  I 
dare  say  lie  meant  to  speak  the  truth, 

Archibald  Hunter  sworn — examined  by 
Mr.  Gibbi. 

Were  you  a  member  of  either  of  those  sa- 
cieties  ? — Which  society  do  you  mean  ? 

Either  the  society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation, or  the  London  Corresponding  Socie^  i 
— I  was  a  member  of  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society,  for,  I  think,  about  twenty 
months. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Hardy,  the  prisoner?-^ 
Yes :  I  do  know  him. 

What  division  were  you  of— were  you  of 
the  same  division  with  Mr.  Hardy  ? — Yes,  I 
always  understood  Mr.  Hardy  belonged  to  the 
second  division,  and  I  belonged  to  the  second, 
division. 

What  was  the  object  of  your  society  ?— To 
obtain  a  parliamentary  refonn. 

In  which  House  of  parliament?— In  the 
House  of  Commons  most  assuredly;  I  never 
understood  any  thing  else. 

What  were  your  intentions  towards  the 
king,  or  towards  the  House  of  Lords? — That 
they  should  remain  as  they  are,  certainly ;  I 
never  understood  any  thing  else. 

Was  it  the  intention  of  any  of  the  members 
of  the  society,  that  you  know,  to  bring 
about  tills  parliamentary  reform  by  force  <u 
arms?— No,  there  was  never  any  thmg  of  the 
kind  agitated,  that  I  know  of. 

You  Know  nothing  of  any  such  intention  ?— 
Most  assuredly  I  do  not;  I  never  faeaid 
any  thing  like  force  .of  arms  out  of  the  rmrts 
of  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Cum> 
mens ;  I  have  read  them  aUentivebr ;  I  ntf9 
heard  of  any  force  of  arms  out  of  tboee  re- 
ports ;  I  have  heard  it  reported  there. 

Was  it  the  intention  of  any  of  the  members 
of  the  society,  whom  you  know,  to  make  any} 
attack  upon  thpgoverJk(lent0ftbea9llllll7^ 
—No, 
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It  ^fras  not?— No.  ' 

What  character  did  Mr.  Hardy  bear  f— -The 
character  of  a  peaceable,  respectable,  quiet 
man. 

Was  that  his  general  character? — For  what 
I  knowof  hioi,  lean  onl^  speak  within  the 
time  that  I  hate  entered  into  the  society. 

Is  that  the  character  he  has  borne  ever 
since  you  have  known  him?— It  is,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  that. 

While  yuu  were  in  the  society,  did  Mr. 
Hardy  ever  produce,  at  the  division,  any  letter 
-from  Sheffield,  about  pikes  ? — ^No,  never. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  his  communicating 
«ny  such  letter,  to  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Corresponding  Society?— I  do  not  know  of 
any  such  thing. 

Archibald   Hunter  cross-examined   by   Mr. 
Law, 

You  never  heard  of  a  letter  from  Sheffield 
about  pikes  ?-^I  never  did. 

Did  you  never  read  that  letter  ?->-I  never 
was  in  office. 

You  never  have  read  it.  You  sa^  you  have 
read  the  reports  of  the  secret  committee ;  have 
you  never  read  it  there  ? — I  have  read  it  there, 
but  no  where  else. 

You  continue  a  member  of  the  Correspon- 
ding Society  to  this  moment  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  paper  like  that  circulat- 
ed ?  [1  he  paper  about  the  Ine  and  the  Outs.] 
— ^I  never  have  before  now,  I  have  heard  of  it, 
but  I  never  saw  it  before. 

Who  introduced  you  into  the  society^? — A 
Telation  of  mine. 

Has  he  a  name  ? — ^Yes  ;,his  name  is  Joseph 
Hunter ;  he  lives  in  Old  Compton-street. 

Did  you  attend  the  meeting  of  the  society 
pretty  constantly  ?— I  cannot  say  tiiat  I  did ; 
I  was  frequently  out  of  town,  and  did  not  at- 
tend very  often ;  I  did  not  attend  very  regu- 
larly. 

What  b  your  business? — None  at  all;  no 
'  business  at  alL 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  askinehowvou 
get  your  livelihood  P — I  am  an  indepenaent 
-man. 

You  live  upon  your  property?— Yes. 

In  the  funds,  or  mortgages,  or  what  ? — ^That 
is  out  of  the  <)uestion ;  sometimes  my  property 
Is  in  my  pocket,  sometimes  in  land,  sometimes 
in  the  stocks,  and  sometimes  in  houses. 

Ware  you  at  Chalk-^rm  ? — Yes. 

And  at  the  Olobe*tavem  ?— Yes. 

Vteie  you  at  the  dinner  on  the  Sud  of  May 

' — can  you  recollect  whether  you  dined  at  the 

Crown  and  Anchor  when  Mr.  Wharton  was  in 

the  chair?— I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  was 

'  present  wbetilir.  Wharton  was  in  the  chair. 

I  adced  whether  y^/a  were  present  on  the 
8nd  <lf  May,  at  a  dmner,  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchgr,  when  Mr.  Wharton  was  in  the  chair, 
you  told  me  you  were  not  ?— Your  question 
immediately' roliowing  upon  that,  I  concluded 
you  meant  I  belonged  also  to  the  Constitu-^ 
tional  Society... 


Were  you  or  not  there  ?— .1  do  not  recollect 
I  was  ever  at  any  society  where  Mr.  Wharton 
was  in  th& chair. 

Were  you  or  not  there  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
without  reference  to  who  was  in  the  chair?— 
If  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  and  you  will  tell  we  where  it  was,  I 
will  endeavour  to  recollect. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyre.— The  inquiry  is, 
as  to  a  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  of 
the  Conbtitutional  Society  ? — I  never  was  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Society 
whatever.  • 

Mr.  Law. — Did  you  ever  dine,  as  a  guest^ 
with  the  Constitutional  Society  ? — Never. 

Have  you  been  at  the  Globe- tavern,  and  at 
Chalk-farm  ?— I  have. 

Did  yDu  hear  the  resolutions  which  were 
come  to  at  those  meetings  ?— I  did. 

You  have  said  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Corresponding  Socielv  were  peaceable  f — ^As 
far  as  I  could  collect  them,  they  were  so. 

You  have  said,  you  heard  the  resolutions 
carried  at  Chalk- farm — were  they  peaceable? 
— I  have  not  said  that  I  heard  them. 

Did  you  hear  them,  or  not;  I  understood 
you  said  you  did  hear  them  ? — I  heard  them 
read,  but  I  did  not  attend  to  them. 

Did  you  vote  for  them,  or  no  ? — I  did  not. 

How  came  it  that  you  did  not  vote  for 
them? — Merelv  from  that  inattention  whicb 
pervades  my  whole  conduct,  perhaps. 

So  you  were  there,  and  neard  them,  and 
they  made  no  impression  upon  your  conduct? 
— ^Not  in  the  least. 

You  have  said  you  voted  for  them?-i-I  di4 
not  vote  for  them. 

Did  you  vote  against  them  ? — ^I  did  not.    • 

You  took  no  part  in  them  ? — ^I  did  not. 

Did  you  sup  with  your  division  that  night? 
— ^I  did ;  what  division  do  you  mean  ? 

You  said  you  did ;  where  did  you  sup  ?— 
There  may  be  a  mixture  of  divisions. 

Where  did  you  sup  that  night? — At  No. 
3;  I  think  it  is  in  Compton'Street,  Soho. 

"NVas  Mr.  Thelwall  there?— He  was. 

Do  you  recollect  any  songs  being  sung? — 
I  do  not  recollect  the  purport  of  them. 

What  were  you  by  business,  when  you  con- 
descended to  follow  any  9 — It  is  so  long  ago,  I 
cannot  recollect.  * 

You  have  followed  business?— 'I  was^  I  be* 
lieve,  a  perfumer. 

And  nad  you  forgot  what  business  you 
were ;  were  not  you  a  hairdresser  ?-*-Ye8. 

Had  you  forgotten  that  circumstance,  when 
I  ask^  you  just  now  ? — I  thought  a  perfumer 
was  sufficient. 

But  you  said,  it  was  so  long  ago  since  ydu 
were  ill  business,  that  y^u  xiid  not  know  what 
business  you  followed :  how  long  is  it  since 
you  have  done  business  as  a  hair-diesser  ? — I 
think  it  is,  since  I  followed  the  busiiaess  of  a 
hair-dresser,  about  twelve  years,  to  the  bes\ 
of  my  recollecti«ai ;  I  am  not  Quite  sure. 

And  how  long  since  you  followed  the  busi- 
ness of  a  perfumer?— At  the  stoie  time. 
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Did  youc^aw  to  be  both  at  the  $ain«  time  ? 

About  twelve  years  ago? — I  would  not 
swear,  upon  my  oath^  to  the  time;  but  it  is 
thereabouts. 

Theo  having  this  perfect  recollection  that 
you  have  been  a  perfumer  and  a  hair-dresser, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  how  came  you  to  tell 
me  il  waa  so  long  ago,  you  did  not  recollect 
ivhat  business  you  had  carried  on  ? — I  did  not 
say  that, 

liord  Chief  Justice  £yrc.— What  he  said 
was,  that  it  was  so  long  ago  since  he  carried 
on  any  business,  he  could  not  recollect  what 
business  he  followed. 

Hr-  Low.-^l  shaU  not  ask  him  another 
question. 

Alexander  Fraser  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
Gibbs. 

What  business  are  you  ?— A  taylor. 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  the  Constitu- 
tional or  tha  Jx>ndon  Corresponding  Societies, 
or  have  you  been  i-^l  have  been* 

Of  which  ?— Of  the  Corresponding  Society. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  it? — 
J  fancy  about  ten  months. 

When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  ?«-*! 
bf  lieve,  last  Anril  was  twelvemonth. 

What  was  w^  olyect  of  tbo  society  P-^A 
^Mtrliamentary  reform. 

In  what  part  of  parliamentr-^in  the  repre^ 
MQtatM>n  of  tbe  p^ple  ?-^0f  members  of  par- 
liament. 

Of  what  House  of  parliament?— The  Com- 
jpnons  Uou9e« 

What  was  your  intent  as  to  the  King,  or  the 
HoiiSA  of  X/>rds  Pr^Nothing  at  all ;  never. 

Did  vou  ever  collect,  from  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  societJi  that  they  had  any  other 
intent  than  that  of  a  reform  in  the  House  of 
Xk^mmons? — I  never  did,  and  never  could. 

Did  yoq  ever  poUect,  from  any  of  them, 
that  it  was  their  intent  to  produce  a  reform 
by  violence? — Never;  it  could  not  be  done 
by  violence. 

But  I  want  to  know»  whether  any  of  the 
members;  whom  you  were  acquainted  with, 
had  any  mtention  to  do  it  by  violence  f — ^B  v 
no  means ;  I  would  have  bad  no  concern  with 
them,  if  that  had  been  their  olyect. 

Qad  they  any  intention  of  attacking  the 
government  of  the  country  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Uardyi  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  P— I  do. 

What  is  his  character  P — ^An  unblemished 
character,  I  always  thought  so. 

Is  that  his  general  character? — I  believe 
bis  moral  character  is  really  exemplary. 

Alexander  Frater    cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Garrow. 

Have  I  taken  you  correctly,  that  you  ceased 
to  be  a  member  in  Aprils  1793?--^I  tbi^kit 
was  in  ApriL 

And  since  that,  you  have  not  been  acquaints 
ed  with  ti»^  tnN^sacUQQs  of  the  SQcie^  f— £4o. 


Mr  Garrew. — ^Then  I  will  not  give  you  anv 
trouble. 

William  Barclaif  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr, 

Gibbt. 

What  are  you? — A  shoemaker. 

Where  do  you  live?— In  D iJce- street, S; 
Martin's-lane- 

Ilow  long  have  you  been  a  shoemaker  ?  - 
Near  thirty  years. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar?^ 
Yes. 

How  long  have  you  known  him? — ^Aboot 
fifteen  years. 

Was  he  ever  connected  with  you  ^  all  ?— 
Yes. 

In  what  manner  ? — He  was  serrairt  to  me 
for  seven  years. 

As  journeyman? — ^He  was  foreman  tome 
for  seven  years. 

How  long  ago  did  be  cea$e  to  be  a  servant 
of  yours  ? — About  three  years.  * 

Have  you  known  him  since  that  time?— 
Yes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  serec 
years  he  Uved  with  you,  and  the  three  yens 
since,  duriug  whjch  you  have  known  him, 
what  character  has  he  borne  ? — A  very  good 
character. 

A  good  character  for  peace  and'  order?— I 
never  knew  any  tbinz  else. 

Is  he  of  a  peaceable  and  orderly  disposi- 
tion, or  the  contrary  ?-^I  always  upderstood 
he  is  as  quiet  a  man  as  can  be. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Society,  or  the  London  CorrespQudmg  Sodo- 
ty?— No. 

Have  you  ever  been? — ^No. 

The  rev.  Thomas  Oliver  sworn.— Examined  It 
Mr.  Gihbs. 

What  are  you  ? — A  dissenting  miiM$ter« 

Have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy,  the  prisoner? 
«— I  have  known  Mr.  Dardy.  the  prisoner, 
about  four  years,  between  three  and  ibtir 
years;  I  accidentally  got  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hardy  by  stopping  at  a  house  during  a  shower 
of  rain;  I  fell  into  his  company,  and  at  that 
time  I  found  him  very  agreeable. 

I  will  not  lead  you  mto  that  sort  of  ac- 
count of  him^ ;  what  I  vrant  \a  know  of  you  is, 
you  say  you  have  known  him  between  Ibrce 
and  four  years ;  what  character  has  he  borne 
during  X\\9X  timeP**-l  will  speak,  if  you  will 
give  me  leave,  a  few  words,  very  abort. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,^  have  noobieclioD 
to  what  the  gentleman  pleases  to  say.-^Ftnd- 
ipg  Mr.  Har^  very  agreeable  iu  ^onversatioB, 
axid  speaking  like  a  very  serious  map,  I  in- 
quirea  hi>  address ;  he  told  me  at  No.  9, 
PkcadilWy  and  told  me  h^  sboidd  be  glad  to 
see  me;  I  called  pn  him  ihere,  and  frequeiUlyy 
in  my  calls,  we  have  talked  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  sometimes  on  political  subjecls;  at 
one  time  Mr.  Hardy  showed  me  a  p^per  lo 
which  his  name  was  affixed,  some  remuUoas 
of  the  London  Corresponding  SocieQr;  I  is* 
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mediately  asked  him  the  intent,  or  ultimate 
end  and  design  that  this  society  had  in  view, 
and  he  told  me  it  was  a  reform  of  parliament, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
peaceable  and  constitutional  principles;  he 
farther  added  upon  the  same  principles  which 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmona  and  the 
right  hon.  William  Pitt  were  engaged  in,  in 
the  year  1T83.  I  have  frequently,  m  convex* 
sation,  inauired  of  him,  and  tried  to  suck  out, 
to  gain  what  was  the  intent  of  the  society, 
when  I  heard  something  about  these  reports 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  so  on,  and  he  told  me  by  all  means  it  was 
to  obtain  a  parliamentary  reform  upon  con* 
stitutional  principles,  in  a  peaceable  maimer. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Since  the  report? 
— Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  his  own  house. 

liord  Chief  Justice  Eyrc.— Since  the  report? 
-—Yes;  since  the  report. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  I^yre. — Recollect  your- 
self f — I  saw  Mr.  Hardy  at  his  own  house,  it 
was  in  the  summer,  I  believe  it  was  since  the 
report  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  am  not 
clear  when  that  report  was  made  exactly  to 
the  dale,  nor  will  I  undertake  to  swear. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Therefore  I  slopt 
you,  that  you  might  recollect  yourself. 

Mr.  G1W5.*— State  as  near  as  you  can  the 
time?— -I  think  it  was  some  time  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  or  in  May,  I  am  not  sure ; 
but  I  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  him  as 
a  neighbour  when  I  have  gone  past. 

"Do  you  remember  the  time  he  was  taken 
up  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  date  of  it ;  I 
remember  to  have  called  at  Mr.  Hardy's,  and 
then  I  was  informed  by  his  wife  that  he  was 
taken  up ;  she  was  in  a  ^reat  deal  of  trouble, 
and  very  ill ;  she  was  irightcned  upon  the 
occasion. 

She  is  dead  since? — ^Yes;  and  she  told  me 
but  a  few  days 

You  must  not  say  what  she  told  you — you 
are  not  sure  what  the  time  was  when  you 
bad  this  conversation? — I  believe  in  the 
month  of  May,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  of  these  socie- 
ties?—I  never  was  in  my  life  a  member  of 
any  political  society  whatever. 

During  the  time  that  you  have  known  him, 
what  has  been  his  character,  I  mean  as  a 
peaceable  man,  or  the  contrary?—-!  conceived 
from  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  that  hd 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  of  a  very  huiuhle, 
peaceable  disposition,  and  I  have  never  had 
any  occasion  to  alter  that  opinion.  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  man  of  an  honest  disposition,  and 
added  to  that,  if  I  can  judge  from  a  man's 
conversation,  I  believe  he  is  one  that  fears 
Ood  and  honours  the  King. 

Yon  have  collected  this  from  your  conversa- 
tion with  him?-'-I  have  from  knowing  him, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct. 

Have  you  seen  him  often  ^ — ^I  have. 

You  told  me  you  had  taken  pains  to  draw 
from  him  what  his  opinions  were  ?•  •!  have 
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when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  and 
after  that,  I  believe  1  may  say  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  that  I  was  in  his  confi- 
dence as  a  friend ;  I  believe  he  looked  upon 
me  as  a  friend. 

The  rev.  JTtontas  Oliver  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Attorney  General, 

You  did  not  belong  to  any  of  these  societies? 
— I  did  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  paper  published  as  the 
proceedings  at  Chalk-Farm,  with  Mr.  Hardy's 
name  to  itP — I  never  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  paper  published  as  the 
proceedings  on  the  20th  of  January,  1794, 
with  Mr.  Hardy's  name  to  it? — I  cannot  charge 
my  memory  that  I  ever  saw  it,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  contents  of  it ;  I  trouble  my  head 
very  httle  about  politics. 

Look  at  that  paper?  [showing  it  to  the 
witness.] — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw 
the  fellow  to  this  paper,  or  this  paper  before. 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  society  that  had  published  resolutions 
in  support  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine's  Kights  of 
Man  ? — No ;  I  did  not. 

Then  I  need  not  ask  you,  I  take  for  granted, 
whether  publishing  those  resolutions  in  favour 
of  l^ine's  Kights  of  Man,  shows  the  sort  of 
man  that  you  would  suppose  honours  the 
king?  what  is  your  answer  to  that? — I  do 
not  Know,  nor  never  did  know,  that  Mr.  Haiidy 
did  iavour  those  resolutions,  or  that  he  pul>- 
lished  any  thin^  of  the  kind.  As  I  was  going 
to  observe,  I  have  but  very  little  time  to 
meddle  with  those  matters ;  when  I  can  call 
upon  any  person  that  is  afBicted,  or  any  poor 
person,  or  any  one  to  do  them  any  good,  I 
am  always  ready  to  do  it ;  but  I  have  four 
sermons  to  preach  in  a  week,  and  as  I  make 
them  myself,  I  have  very  little  spare  time. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  book,  called  Paine's 
Rights  of  Man  ?— I  have  seen  it,  but  never 
read  it  through. 

Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Paine  was  a  membet 
of  the  Constitutional  Society? — I  do  not 
know  any  such  thing. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  Mr.  Bogue,  a 
dissenting  minister  ?— I  have  heard  of  such  a 
name,  but  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  he  had 
any  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hardy? -—Once 
upon  a  time,  I  think,  Mr.  Hardy  mentioned 
his  name,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  he 
had  a  correspondence  with  him. 

Did  he  inform  you  whether  Mr.  Bogue  had 
given  him  any  advice  about  the  papers  ?-*- 
Never  such  a  thing  was  ever  mentioned  to 
me  by  Mr.  Hardy. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  about  Mr.  Bogue, 
the  dissenting  minister  at  Portsmouth  JT — I 
think  Mr.  Hardy  asked  me  if  I  knew  such  a 
gentleman,  and  that  he  was  a  worthy  good 
man,  or  to  that  purpose. 

Did  he  explain  to  you  at  all  bow  he  came 
to  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Bogue  of  Ports- 
mouth ?— By  no  means  in  the  world.  < 
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So  ihaX  you  irisited  Mr.  Hardy,  he  informed 
ymi  he  knew  Mr.  Bogue,  a  dissentrngninister 
at  Portsmouth,  and  you  had  not  the  curiosity 
to  inquire  what  Mr.  Hardy  in  London,  had  to 
do  with  Mr.  Bogue,  a  dissenting  minister  at 
PortsmoutliP— No,  ^ 

Upon  your  oath,  did  Mr.  Hardy  ever  tell 
you  that  he  had  or  not  heen  down  at  Ports- 
mouth to  visit  any  convicts  on  board  a  ship  at 
Portsmouth  ?— No. 

:  ^or  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Bogue  upon  that 
occasion  ? — No,  nor  any  other. 

You  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Hardy's  senti- 
ments about  Paine's  works?— The  chief  I 
know  of  him  has  been  his  conversation  touch- 
ias  the  best  things;  sometimes  he  has  spoken 
ofpohtics  and  parliamentary  reform^  and  thett 
he  was  a  well-wisher  to  it. 

You  said  you  had  read  Paine's  work  ?->Part 
of  it. 

Have  you  ever  read  any  thing  about  ho- 
nouring the  king  in  it? — No. 

I  thmk  you  said  you  were  much  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  confidence? — I  do  not  know  how 
iuuch,  but  as  a  minister  may  call  upon  him ; 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  they  will  put  confi- 
dence in  men  of  our  description,  when  men 
6f  character  and  probity. 

Then  he  never  told  you  any  thing  about  the 
proceeding  of  the  L6ndon  Corresponding 
Society,  either  at  Chalk-Farm  or  any  of  those 
other  places?— -He  did  not;  I  only  came  to 
speak  as  to  what  I  know  about  Mr.  Hardy's 
character. 

Mr.  Dante/  Stuart    sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Gibbi, 

I  believe  you  are  steretary  to  the  Societv  of 
tiie  Friends  of  the  People  ?— I  have  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  committee  of  that  society. 

Meeting  in  Frith-street?— Yes. 

Have  you  ever  happened  to  see  Mr.  Hardy 
the  prisoner  ? — Veiy  frequently. 

Upon  what  occasions  have  you  seen  him? — 
I  have  seen  faim  many  vears  ago,  but  never 
had  occasion  to  speak  to  him  till  within  some- 
thing less  than  two  years ;  about  December, 

Upon  .what  occasion  did  jrou  see  him  then  ? 
•^The  London  Corresponding  Society  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People;  when  the  letter  was  answered  I  car- 
ried the  answer  mvself  to  Mr.  Uardv's  house 
in  Piccadilly,  and  delivered  it  to  him,  and 
froin  that  time  in  passing  Piccadilly  frequently, 
I  have  called  in  at  his  shop,  merely  to  converse 
with  him,  and  to  know  what  news  thefe  was. 

Had  you  any  conversations  with  him  relative 
to  the  London  Corresponding  Society  ?-«Very 
frequently. 

What  did  he  tell  you  the  object  of  that 
■odetywas?— He  always  told  me  the  sole 
object  of  the  society  was,  a  reform  in  the  re- 
presentation in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Did  he  ever  converse  with  you  upon  the 
way  in  which  he  wished  that  refonn  to  be 
broughtibout? 
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Mr.  Attorney  GenCT-flff.— Thatis  hoi  a  proper 
question. 

Mr.  Cft66t.— I  ask  this  in  oi^er  to  sift  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner ;  the  crime  imputed  to 
the  prisoner  is  an  act  of  the  m\pA ;  this  case  is 
an  anomalous  one — ^the  compassing  in  his  own 
mind  the  king's  death ;  I  am  asking  as  to  the 
conversationshe  has  haed  upon  the  sul^ect,  in 
order  to  find  what  wei'e  his  intentions,  what 
the  state  of  his  mind  was  upon  that  sul^cct. 

Lord  Chief  Ju^ce  %re.— What  the  tenor 
of  hisconversatfion'wa%  is,  I  suppose,  jonr 
object. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — \  canoot  say  i 
think  it  worth  disputing. 

Mr.  Gi6fri.— What  were  the  means  by 
which  you  understood  from  him  that  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society  wished  to  bring 
about  this  end?^  always  nodei^tood  Irom 
him,  that  he  thought  the  best  means  were  tu 
inform  the  people  of  the  bad  state  of  the  re- 
presentation; and  so  to  gain  a  number  of 
members  to  the  society,  that  thdy  might  get  a 
great  number  of  signatures  to  a  petition  to 
parliament,  by  whicn  means  a  reform  might 
be  obtainea. 

Did  vou  see  him  at  any  time  after  this  ? — 
Sincetnat  time,  till  the  time  that  he  was  taken 
up;  I  w^  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  him  per- 
haps once,  twice,  or  more  times  in  a  week ;  it 
was  very  uncertain ;  prineipalW  from  cunonty 
I  used  to  call  at  his  house,  and  have  conversa- 
tion with  him  genemlly  about  his  society, 
and  the  other  societies  that  his  society  weie 
in  correspondence  with,  about  what  they  were 
doing  respecting  a  reform  in  parliament ;  that 
always  niade  the  basis  of  our  conversation. 

Did  it  appear  to  you,  that  he  reposed  confi- 
dence in  you  ? — I  have  not  a  doubt  he  did;  we 
talked  very  freely  ^bout  a  reform  and  the  b^ 
means  of  producing  it,  and  in  one  point  he 
and  I  never  could  agree;  he  said  the  dirice  of 
Richmond's  plan  would  be  the  plan  at  iast-4 
said  I  did  not  think  it  was  the  best  plan;  that 
was  theonly  point  we  disagreed  upon. 

Had  you  any  cdnversation  with  him  coo- 
cernlns  this  convention  that  Was  tallnd 
about  r 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — This  convention 
that  was  talked  about — not  having  ^ssid  one 
word  about  a  convention. 

Mr.  Gi6ii.— Theremay  be  a  little  irr^o- 
larity  in  putting  the  question,  I  only  Want  to 
biing  him  to  tSe  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Yeu  ooglit  to 
inquire  to  be  sure,  first  of  all,  whether  he 
knows  any  thine  of  a  proposed  cx»nv«ntioo, 
and  whether  he  bad  any  opportnmty  of  know- 
ing what  the  prisoner's  sentiments  were  H* 
,  spectine  that  xonventioa. 

Mr.  &i66t.— Hadyoueveranyi 
with  him? 

Mr.  fihiorf. --There  is  one  tfaineilli 


cular  I  think  it  my  duty  to  mention 
gard  to  whether  he  was  Hkdy  to  confide  in 
me,  or  tell  me  his  mind'  *   **   ■ 
Lord  Chief  Jostke  jE^.-^You  iisTe  nid 
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you  thought  he  did  put  confidence  in  you  ? — 
Tliere  was  one  particular  occasion 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^I  do  not  want 
to  know  the  private  history  between  you  and 
him ;  if  you  say  you  think  he  put  confidence 
in  you,  it  is  very  well. 

Mr.  Gibbi, — ^Had  you  ever  an^r  conversa- 
tion with  him  abopt  any  convention  ? — I  do 
not  exactly  remember  that  X  had ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  thai  I  had. 

During  the  time  you  have  known  him, 
what  chWiCter  has  hfi  borne  ?— From  others 
and  fi-om  my  own  observation,  I  have  always 
thought  him  ^  very  simple  man  in  his  man- 
ners; jof  a  very  inoffensive,  peaceable  con- 
duct, and  the  last  man  I  should  have  thought 
that  would  have  been  guilty  of  any  violent 
conduct. 

Have  you  had  a^jy  opportunity^  of  collecting 
from  him  whether  it  was  his  object  to  bring 
this  abqut  by  peaceable  means,  or  otherwise? 
—1  have  always  heard  hii?a  say  he  wished  it 
to  be  brought  aho'ut  by  peaceable  means ;  I 
never  heara  him  mention  violent  means  in  my 
life— quite  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General 

You  are  secretary  to  a  society  calling  them- 
selves the  Friends  of  the  People  ? — Secretary 
to  the  committee  of  the  society ;  I  never  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  society. 

You  know  there  is  a  society  in  London 
called  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion ?— Yes ;  I  know  there  is. 

It  may  possibly  have  occurred  to  you,  as 
secretary  to  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  to  know  that  the  latter  society  re- 
jected all  correspondence  with  the  former? — 
Yes;  I  know  that. 

Did  you  happen  to  know  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  was  an  associated  member  of  that 
society  >— I  never  heard  that  he  was;  I  never 
knew  of  py  own  knowledge  who  were  mem- 
bers of  either  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, or  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation. 

Then  you  being  secretary  to  the  committee 
oftheSociety  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
having  rejected  all  corresppndence  with  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  you 
aid  not  know  that  the  prisoner  was  an  asso- 
ciated member  of  the  Society  for  Constilu- 
tiooaL  Information  ? — I  never  knew  it  in  my 
life. 

Do y<iu. remember  a  letter  beine  written 
vyyoiff  society  to  the  Society  for  ConsUtu- 
^  Uooal  Infoonation^  from  lord  John  Russel  ? — 
Yes. 

.Do  you  remember  aoy  correspondence  be- 
tween your,  society,  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
aio.%  lociety  at  SheffieW  f— -Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  .i:ecollect  whether  that  was  in  the 
month  of  May,  179«,  or  not?— Yes ;  I  think 
we  fir^  letter  received  from  Sheffield  was  in 
thcmonthofM^y,  nM. 


Do  you  h&ppen  to  know,  that  the  society 
at  Sheffield,  in  the  month  of  May,  1791^, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Constitutional  Society, 
whose  correspondence  vour  society  had  re- 
jected,'saving,  they  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  tl^  Friends  of  the  People,  because 
they  were  not  pursuing  the  principles  of  the 
rights  of  man  r  —  I  know  nothing  of  that 
at  all. 

Do  you  recollect  what  were  the  reasons 
why  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  So- 
ciety for  Constitutional  Information?— I  be- 
lieve the  reasons  are  assigned  in  the  letter 
that  was  sent  in  answer. 

With  reference  to  their  having  recom- 
mended Mr.  Paine's  great  plans  of  reform  ? — 
Yes ;  I  believe  that  is  in  tne  answer. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  that  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  have  been  going  upon 
the  same  plans  of  reform  f — I  cannot  exactly 
say  that  I  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society's  address  of  the  6th  of  August, 
179?  ?— I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  it. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  address  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  of  the  20th  of  January, 
1794?— I  have. 

Have  you  seen  the  London  Corresponding 
Society's  resolutions  at  Chalk-farm? — Yes,  I 
have. 

They  wrote  to  your  society  about  a  con- 
vention, I  believe  r— They  did. 

You  rejected  that  ?  —  The  society  de- 
clined it. 

I  believe  your  society  had  some  corres- 
pondence with  the  London  Corresponding 
Society ;  during  all  these  proceedings,  do  you 
recollect  any  application  tney  made  to  you  to 
know  the  principles  of  your  society? — I  think 
there  was  a  letter,  not  exactly  to  know  the 
principles  of  the  society,  but  to  know  the 
plan  they  meant  to  adopt. 

Did  your  society  inform  them  what  length 
they  meant  to  g;o  4t  that  time  ?— I  believe 
they  declined  to  inform  them. 

Do  I  understand  you  right,  that  you  never 
heard  of  the  prisoner's  being  an  associated 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Society  whose 
correspondence  your  society  had '  rejected ; 
that  you  kuew  nothing  of  the  address  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  of  the  6th  of 
August,  1792 ;  that  you  knew  nothmg  except 
what  you  have  learned  now  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  20th  of  January,  1794,  and  of  the 
proceedings  at  Chalk-farm  ? — Nothinjg  more. 

Look  at  this  printed  paper  [showmg  it  to 
the  witness] :  is  tnis  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ofyour  society  ? — ^This  seems  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
I  belong  to. 

As  you  were  secretary  to  the  society,  you 
can  inform  me  whether  the  eenUemen,  whose 
names  appear  here,  are  all  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People?— I  be- 
lieve nQt  all  of  them  ;  some  have  withdrawn, 
and  some  new  members  have  been  ^e|d  to 
this  society,  since  that  list  was  made. 
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You  are  aware  of  the  fact,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  fact,  that  after  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People  had  rejected  correspondence 
•with  the  Constitutional  Society,  by  their 
letter,  that  some  individuals  still  remained 
members  of  both  societies  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not 
exactly  know  farther  than  from  report,  who 
were  members  of  the  Constitutional  Society, 
but  from  the  evidence  I  certainly  believe  tliat 
there  were  gentlemen  who  were  members  of 
both. 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  re-examined  by  Mr.  Gihhs. 

What  objections  did  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple take  to  that  letter  which  was  sent  to 
them?— I  really  cannot  say  what  objections; 
at  the  time  that  letter  was  sent,  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  society,  and  at  that  time  I 
was  never  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety, or  the  committee,  and  cannot  form  any 
opinipn  of  any  other  objections  than  what 
are  stated  in  the  letter. 

John  Carr  called. 

[This  witness  was  sworn,  according  to  the 
form  used  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  holding 
up  the  right  hand,  repeating  these  following 
words : 

**  I,  John  Carr,  do  swear  by  God,  and  as  I 
shall  answer  to  God,  at  the  great  day  of 
Judgment,  that  I  will  speak  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothmg  but  the  truth ; 
so  help  me  God/*] 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gibhs. 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  of  these  socie- 
ties ?— I  am  not. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy  ? — 
Upwards  of  twenty  years. 

Have  you  known  him  well  during  that 
time  ? — Yes. 

What  character  has  he  borne  during  that 
time  ? — ^I'he  character  of  a  sober,  peaceable, 
honest,  worthy  man. 

From  what  you  know  of  his  character, 
is  he  a  man  at  all  likely  to  raise  any  dis- 
turbance, or  commit  any  acts  of  violence? 
— Never. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^That  is  a  question 
never  put. 

Mr.  Gibh$.^l\  is  a  question  I  never  heard 
any  objection  to. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  —  I  have  often 
heard  it  put,  and  often  heard  it  objected  to ; 
it  is  certainly  not  a  strictly  regular  question ; 
you  are  to  ask  his  general  character,  and 
from  thence  the  jury  are  to  conclude,  whether 
a  man  of  such  a  character  would  commit  such 
an  offence;  at  the  same  time,  in  justice  to 
the  question,  I  must  say  I  have  Icnown  it 
asked  a  hundred  times ;  I  have  very  often 
myself  objected  to  it. 

•  Mr,  G arrow, — If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
observation  that  it  never  was  objected  to^  it 
iKFOuld  not  have  been  objected  to. 
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John  Stevenson  sworn.  —  Examined  by  Mr. 
Gibbs. 

What  are  you  ?— A  coal-merchant. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy  ?— 
About  eight  or  nine  years,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect. 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  of  these  so- 
cieties ?— I  never  was. 

What  character  has  Mr.  Hardv  borne  dur- 
ing  the  eight  or  nine  years  you  nave  known 
him  ? — I  have  always  esteeined  him  as  a  man 
of  &  mild,  peaceable  dis|)osition. 

Have  you  known  him  well  during  that 
time  ? — Yes ;  during  seven  years  of  that  to- 
riod  he  was  with  Mr.  Barclay,  who  makes 
shoes  and  boots  for  me,  and  I  had  occa^ 
to  see  him  frequently  in  his  master's  busi- 
ness ;  he  always  behaved  with  great  upricbt- 
ness  as  far  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe  nim, 
and  I  always  esteemed  him  a  man  of  a  peace- 
able, mild,  disposition,  and,  as  to  morEU  cha- 
racter, I  know  no  man  that  goes  beyond  him. 

Has  that  been  his  general  character  ?— It 
has  been  as  far  as  I  ever  knew,  I  never  heard 
any  thing  to  the  contrary. 

Alexander  Gregg  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
Gibbi, 

What  are  you  ? — A  bookbinder. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy,  the 
prisoner  ? — Seven  years  last  May. 

Have  you  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
him  at  any  Ume  ? — No,  never. 

Have  you  known  him  intimately? — ^Ycs. 

What  has  been  his  character  during^  those 
seven  years  that  you  have  known  nim  f— 
Always  a  veiy  sober,  industrious,  rather  a  re- 
ligious man  than  otherwise. 

Has  he  been  a  peaceable,  orderly  man  ?-* 
As  far  as  ever  I  saw. 

Have  you  known  him  well  during  this 
time  ? — Yes ;  as  a  neighbour,  constantly. 

Is  this  his  general  cnaracter  ? — ^It  is,  as  fkr 
as  I  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Were  you  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corresponding  Society  ? — ^I  never 
entered  the  threshold  of  the  door  of  any  of 
the  societies. 

William  Henderson  sworn,  by  holding  up  the 
right  hand. — Examined  by  Mr.  Gikhs, 

What  are  you  ? — ^A  dealer  in  e^s. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy?— 
Near  about  twenty  years. 

Have  you  known  him  well  during  that 
time?— Perfectly  well;  I  have  been  intiniately 
acquainted  with  him  for  twelve  years. 

What  character  has  he  borne  during  those 
twelve  years? — An  universally  good  cht- 
racter,  for  any  thing  I  ever  heard  of  him;  a 
sober,  honest,  sedate,  religious,  good  man. 

Is  he  of  a  peaceable  disposition  t — ^I  never 
knew  to  the  contrary. 

Are  you  »  member  of  either  of  the  sodeties? 
—No. 
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The  rev.  James  Stetfeni  callM. 

Srhis  witness  was  sw6rn,  holding  up  the 
^  It  hand, repeating  these  following  words : — 

''  I  swea%  in  the  name  of  God>  as  I  shall 
answer  to  God  in  the  day  of  Judgment, 
that,  in  this  case,  I  shall  tell  the  tmU^  the 
whole  tnith,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth/'] 

Examined  hy  Mr.  Gibbs. 

You  are  a  minister,  I  understand  P— I  am. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy,  the 
piisoner  at  the  mir  ?— Erer  since  I  came  to 
Ix>ndon ;  seven  years. 

Have  you  known  him  well,  during  that 
time  P— Pretty  intimately. 

Has  he  attended  your  congregation  ? — 
Regularly ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  congre- 
gation before  I  came  to  it,  and  has  continued 
so  ever  since. 


During  the  time  vou  have  known  him, 
hat  character  has  he  * 
spectable  character 


what  character  has  he  borne  P — ^A  very  re- 


in all  respects? — So  far  as  I  was  con- 
nected with  him  as  a  member  of  a  religious 
society. 

As  far  as  you  know  him,  ho  has  deserved 
that  character  ? — Yes. 

What  is  his  general  character? — His  general 
cliaracter,  in  our  congregation,  is  much  to  his 
honour  as  to  his  moral  conduct,  and  as  being 
a  peaceable  member  of  a  christian  society ; 
and  he  is  believed,  by  all  in  that  society, 
to  be  a  man  of  conscience,  both  towards  God 
and  man. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^You  are  not  a 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  I  be- 
lieve ? — I  never  was  a  member  of  any  political 
society. 

Peter    Macbean    sworn,  by  holding  up  the 
right  han^.— Examined  by  Mr.  uibbs. 

How  long  have  you  known  the  prisoner'  at 
the  bar,  Mr  Jj lardy? — I  have  known  him  these 
seventeen  years. 

What  are  you? — I  am  a  shoemaker* 

During  these  seventeen  ^ears  have  you 
known  him  well? — Very  well;  I  have  been 
very  intimate  with  him. 

During  that  time  what  character  has  he 
borne? — A  very  amiable  character  indeed, 
both  civil  and  religious. 

Do  you  speak  from  your  knowledge  of  him  ? 
— From  my  own  knowledge. 

What  is  his  a:eneral  character  P — A  peace- 
able, quiet,  well  disposed  man. 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  the  Constitu- 
tional or  the  London  Corresponding  Societies  ? 

Peier  Macbean  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General, 

How  long  have  you  ceased  to  be  a  member? 
— I  have  feeased  \o  be  a  member  these  two 
years,  I  believe ;  through  an  indisposition  I 
was  laid'  up  with  the  gout^  which  confined 
me  six  months. 
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What  divisnn  did  you  use  to  attend? — 
When  I  did  attend,  1  attended  the  division 
No.  8. 

Where  did  that  meet? — At  the  Blue 
Posts  in  the  Haymarket. 

Did  you  ever  attend  any  other  division  P— 
I  attended,  but  not  regularly;  I  attended 
in  Mr.  Hardy's  division,  rJo.  a. 

Where  was  that  ?— Proctor's,  in  Covent 
Garden;  I  was  there  only  once. 

Do  you  remember  coming  to  any  resolu- 
tion about  Paine*s  Rights  of  Man  ?---No,  not 
any. 

When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
society? — About  two  years  ago;  I  cannot  re- 
collect the  mcmth. 

Do  you  remember  your  society  writing  to 
the  society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
to  desire  you  might  have  some  membecs 
associated  with  them  ? — ^Perhaps  I  might. 

Do  you  remember  your  society  subscribing 
to  Mr.  Paine  ?  —No ;  my  division  never  did. 

So  then  you  do  not  recollect  any  thins 
about  the  society  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man?— Not  in  the 
least ;  that  was  at  the  end  of  our  meeting. 
Did  you  ever  meet  in  Exeter- street? — Yes. 
Who  was  your  delegate  there  ?— We  had  no 
delegate  there. 

Was  not  that  a  meeting  of  delegates  at  the 
Bell,  in  Exeter- street,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  society?— No  :  we  divided  from  the  Bell  * 

Before  you  divided  from  the  Bell,  who  was 
your  delegate  from  that  division  ?—- We 
had  no  delegates  at  all ;  we  were  no  ways 
formed. 

You  belonged  to  it  at  the  very  first?- --Yes. 

Who   was    your    chairman   at    the  first 

meeting  ?---I  am  not  sure ;  I  cannot  recollect 

whether  it  was  Margarot,  or  whether  if^  was 

somebody  else;  I  really  cannot  possihly^s^^. 

You  knew  Margarot  very  well? — Yes. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  very  peaceable,  civil 

diG|)osition  P-'-He    was,   se    lar    as  ever  I 

knew :    I  had  very  httle  acquaintance  with 

Mr.  Margarot. 

Do  you  recollect  who  were  the  other  mem- 
bers, at  the  first  meeting  at  the  i3ell-^was 
Mr.  Hardy  one  of  them  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  any  other  person  who 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  ?—  -Yes ;  there  was  one 
of  the  name  of  Black,  and  several  others. 

Give  me  another  name? — ^And  Mr.  Gow  ; 
he  is  dead  and  gone. 

Do  you  recollect  any  body  else  ?— I  cannot 
recollect  any  more. 

How  many  were  you  altogether — what  was 
the  number  that  met  at  first,  at  the  Bell,  in 
Exeter-street? — Sometimes  there  were  more, 
sometiiQes  less. 

But  what  was  the  greatest  nnmber  that 
ever  met  there  ?— There  might  be  thirty,  or 
forty,  or  more- 
Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not  re* 
memMnany  more  than  thirty  or  forty. 
Lord  Cliief  Justice  %re.— How  wway  met 
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^he  first  time  ?—Th«  first  time  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Attorney  Ge«era/.— -The  first  time  you 
were  there ;  how  many  were  they,  to  the  best 
of  your  recollection  ? — ^There  might  be,  possi- 
bly, twenty. 

You  are  sure  Margarot  was  one  of  tiiem ; 
you  are  clear  about  that?— I  think  so;  I  could 
not  be  positive. 

You  are  sworn  to  speak  the  whole  truth ;  1 
desire  to  know  the  names  of  all  of  them  that 
you  recollect  P— There  was  a  Mr.  Merry,  I 
recollect. 

Who  else? — ^A  Mr.  Dowling. 

Had  you  no  clergymen  among  you  ?— Not 
any,  that  I  know  o^^ 

Had  you  any  physicians  among  you? — ^I 
cannot  say  we  hao. 

Any  gentleman  of  any  other  profession 
among  you  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  had. 

Upon  your  oath,  can  you  recollect  nobody 
else,  but  those  you  have  named  ? — I  cannot. 

How  manv  divisions  were  there  of  the 
society,  at  the  time  you  left  them  ? — ^I  could 
not,  positively,  say  anything,  as  to  how  many 
there  were. 

Were  there  two  or  three,  according  to  your 
knowledge  ? — O,  there  must  be  more  than  that. 

What  was  the  number  of  the  society^  at  the 
time  you  lefl  it,  taking  in  all  the  divisions 
that  belonged  to  it  ? — 1  cannot  say  any  Uiing 
to  that.' 

As  you  belonged  to  the  society  originally, 
who  drew  up  your  original  code  of  laws  ? — I 
believe  Mr.  Margarot  was  the  principal  man. 

Was  any  body  else  employed  along  with 
Mr.  Margarot  to  do  it? — Possibly  there  might 
be  ;^  I  do  not  recollect  who  vris. 

Upon  your  oa^th,  do  not  you  recollect  who  it 
was  that  was  to  draw  up  your  original  laws? 
—No;  I  cannot  recollect. 

Did  you  ever  visit  any  body  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  about  it  ?— No,   I  never  did. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that?— ^I  never 
▼isited  any  body  upon  that  account  in  the 
vorld. 

So  then  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not 
recollect  the  name  of  any  body  else,  that  met 
at  the  Bell,  in  Exeler-street ;  nor  any  body 
else  that  drew  up  the  code,  except  Margarot? 
— I  am  vcr^  certain  there  were  other  persons 
concerned  m  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  their 
Dames. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Martin?— Yes. 

Do  you  believe  he  was  one? — I  believe  he 
was  not. 

Was  Mr.  Richter  one  ?— I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Eichter. 

Aktander  Gordon   sworn — Examined  by 
Mr.  Gihbs. 

What  business  are  you  ? — A  shoemaker. 

Where  do  you  ave?-~In  Union-street, 
Biahopsgate-street. 

How  Tons  have  you  known  the  prisoner^ 
Hardy  ?•*— Aoove  twenty  years. 

Have  you  known  lum  -well  dunag  that 
timc?-.Yc§.- 
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What  character  has  he  borne  during  that 
time?— A  sober,  honest,  industriouS|  aod 
peaceable  man. 

Is  that  his  general  character?— I  new 
knew  him  to  be  otherwise. 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  of  the  sodetics? 
—•I  never  was. 

Alexander  Gordon^  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General. 

Were  do  you  liv!e?-«In  Union-stael,  is 
^city« 

You  do  not  live  in  Aldersgate-stieet,  No. 
91  ?—No. 

Do  vou  know  any  body  of  your  nametbi 
lives  there  ? — ^I  do  not. 

John  Bogue,  called. 

Shis  witness  was  swom,  holding  tv  ^ 
hand,  repeating  the  following  woros: 

^  I  do  swear,  in  the  presoice  of  AimigiitT 
God,  and  as  I  shall  answer  to  Godattiie 
great  day  of  Judgment,  that  the  evidence  I 
shall  give  to  the  Court  and  juiy,  betvea 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  the  prisooer 
at  the  bar,  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.''] 

Examined  by  Mr.  GibU, 

What  are  you  P— A  carpenter  and  cabJnet- 
maker. 

Where  do  you  live?— *  In  King-street, 
Golden-square. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  HardTf- 
Ten  years. 

Have  you  known  him  well  since  that  time? 
—•Yes;  1  have  known  him  to  be  aniodui- 
trious,  an  honest,  and  a  christian  man,! 
believe. 

What  is  his  general  character?— What  I 
have  said. 

Has  he  the  character  of  a  peaceable  mao? 
— ^Very  much  so,  from  every  body  I  hsn 
heard  speak  of  him ;  when  I  have  aone  busi- 
ness for  him  I  have  always  found  him  pcK»- 
able  and  punctual  to  his  vford. 

Do  you  speak  from  your  own  knowkdgeof 
him  ?— >Yes,  and  his  general  character. 

John  Bogue  cross-examined  by  Mr.  AUontu 
General. 

Do  you  belong  to  the  London  Camsftai^ 
ins  Society?*-!  did  once. 

When  ? — ^Near  two  years  ago. 

Did  you  belong  to  it  when  it  was  &^ 
formed  m  Exeter-street?— No. 

What  was  your  division  ?— No.  5. 

You  have  ceased  to  bekmg  to  the  sooety 
for  two  years  ?— For  near  two  years. 

Do  you  know  anv  thing  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  society  for  the  last  two  years?— Very 
little  that  I  can  recollect 
Matthew  Dick^  sworn.— Examined  byHr. 
Gibbs. 

What  business  are  you  ?— A  Scotch  ftctt^^ 

Mr.  Attorney  General^^h  the 
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way  your  way  of  taking  the  oath?*«I  have 
taken  it  that  way  beibre,  it » the  way  I  have 
taken  it  since  I  came  into  this  country. 

Do  you  feel  the  obligation  of  an  oath  taken 
in  that  way?— Yes  I  do ;  I  am  perfectly  satis  • 
fied  with  it  this  way. 

Mr.  G\ht%, — How  long  have  you  known  the 
prisoner  ? — Upwards  of  five  years. 

Have  you  known  )^iin  well  dwing  that  time  ? 
-*^Yes ;  I  have  done  business  with  him. 

What  character  has  he  home  <)i2ring  that 
time  ? — A  strictly  honest  character^  an  upright 
peaceable  man,  as  any  in  the  world ;  1  have 
nad  occasion  to  call  upon  him  often. 

Have  you  known  him  well  ?-w.Perfect]y  well. 

What  is  his  general  character? — A  very 
peaceable  man^  a  strictly  honest  man^  particu- 
larly so. 

Mas  he  ever  talked  with  you  upon  what  was 
the  object  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety at  all  ?«— He  may  have  mentioned  it,  but 
our  conversation  was  entirely  upon  business. 

You  have  not  had  any  conversation  with 
hioi  on  the  subject? — He  might  hsve  men- 
tioned it,  but  not  particularly. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL'^im  are  not  a 
member  of  the  London  CorrespondingSociety? 
-— ^o,  I  never  was. 

James  Hardy  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
Gibbs. 

What  business  are  you  i-^A  srocer. 

I  believe,  you  are  not  a  relation  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  tiie  pnsoner? — ^No. 

Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Smithfield. 

How  loi^  have  you  known  the  prisoner? — 
Ever  since  the  year  1779,  or  1780. 

Have  you  known  him  well  ?— I  know  him 
by  being  a  neighbour  of  his. 

From  the  year  1780,  to  the  presenttime, 
what  character  has  he  borne?— I  never  heard 
any  but  the  best  of  characters,  a  quiet,  peace- 
able dinosition. 

Has  tnat  been  his  general  character? — From 
what  I  know  of  him  it  has. 

And  from  whajt  you  have  heard  of  him ? — 
And  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Were  you  a  mem- 
ber of  any  of  those  so<;ieties  ?— ^Never. 

[It  being  now  twenty  minutes  past  twelve 
o'clock,  on  Sunday  momine,  tlie  Court  ad- 
journed to  eight  o'clock,  on  Monday  morning.] 

Se$sum   Houte  in  the  Old  Bailey,   Monday, 
November  the  3rd,  1794. 

PaasBNT, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Macdonald,    Mr.  Baron  Hotham,    Mr. 
Justice  BuUer,  Mr.  Justice  Grose,   and 
others  liis  Majesty's  Justices,  &c. 

'  Thomas  Hardy  set  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  £nlnne.--My  lord,  I  would  now  state 
a  fiM:t,  which  probably  the  attoroey*general 
vnll  admit-^Your  lordalpp,  and  the  jury,  will 


recollect,  that  in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  a 
letter  was  proved  to  have  been  written  by  one 
Davison,  at  Sheffield,  to  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  Mr.  Hardy,  enclosing  a  letter  (which 
letter  was  also  read  to  the  jury),  which  was 
requested  to  have  been  forwarded  by  the  pri<p  * 
soner  to  Norwich,  for  purposes  similar  to  tnat 
for  which  Davison  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
it;  I  wish  to  prove,  by  a  eentlemannow  in 
my  eye,  if  the  fact  is  not  aomitted,  that  that 
letter  was  found  in  Mr.  Hardy's  possession 
unopened. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — The  material 
observation  arising  upon  it  is  that  it  was 
unsent,  because  he  ban  no  business  to  open  it. 

Mr.  Erskine, — It  is  a  strong  circumstance 
that  it  remained  unopened  and  unsent,  for 
such  a  length  of  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Its  beine  unsent' 
is,  I  think,  a  strong  circumstance  in&ed,  but 
its  being  unopened  I  do  not  think  amounts  to 
much. 

John  King,  esq.  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr. 
Erskine. 

Did  you 'find  ^e  letter  in  the  possession  of 
the  prisoner,  when  he  was  taken  into  custody, 
^idiich  has  been  given  in  evidence,  in  an 
enolosure  ? — ^No ;  I  did  not  find  any  of  the 
letters,  they  were  all  taken  away  by  the  people 
who  came. 

Bid  you  see  them  ? — I  saw  them. 

Was  the  enclosure  of  the  letter,  that  was 
directed  to  Norwich,  open  or  not? — I  cannot 
exactly  speak  as  to  that  fact ;  but  I  remember 
the  messenger,  while  he  was  marking  the^ 
paper,  said,  <*  here  is  a  letter  unopened,'^  I 
suppose  that  to  be  the  letter. 

Who  was  that  person?— I  think  it  wat 
Gumell. 

You  recollect  the  messengers  taking  notice 
that  there  was  a  letter  then  unopened  ? — ^Yes; 
which  I  understood  to  be  a  letter,  enclosed  in 
another  letter.  I  swd,  "  open  that  letter  and 
mark  it  the  same  as  the  rest.'^ 

David   Martin  (sworn) — Examined  by  Mr. 
Erskine. 

What  is  your  trade? — An  engraver. 

Where  is  your  place  of  residence? — At 
Sheffield. 

How  long  have  you  been  an  inhabitant  of 
Sheffield  ? — About  twelve  vears. 

Have  you  carried  on  trade  during  tbs(t  time  f 
— I  have. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  So- 
ciety ?— I  was. 

When  did.  you  become  so  ?->-Within  about 
three  months  from  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment. 

Up  to  what  time  did  you  continue  a  mem- 
ber P—Till  the  time  that  Mr.  Carnage,  and 
other  persons,  were  taken  up ;  that  is,  I  have 
not  attended  at  the  society  smce. 

What  was  your  object  in  being  a  member  of 
that  society  ?— For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
reform  in  Uie  Commons  House  of  Pariiamenty 
by  legal  and  constitutional  means. 
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That  wa«  your  own  object  ?— Ifwd*. ' 

I  ask  vou,  upon  your  solemn  oath,  and  th& 
truth  is  better  than  all  other  things,  from  all 
that  you  observed,  and  heard,  and  saw,  in  the 
course  of  your  attendance  upon  that  society, 
had  you  uny  reason  to  believe,  or  have  you 
now,  before  God,  any  reason  to  believe,  that 
their  objects  were  difterent  from  your  own?— 
By  no  means.' 

Did  you  ever  see  anv  thing  pass,  or  did  you 
hear  any  thing  that  led  you  to  believe,  or  that 
leads  you  now  to  believe,  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  attack  the  government  by  armed 
force  and  violence? — ^Not  the  most  distant 
idea  of  it. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  Society 
at  the  time  it  sent  its  delegates  to  Scotland? 
— Yes,   1  was.  ' 

From  what  passed  in  the  society,  upon  that 
occasion,  what  was  your  object  in  sending 
your  delegate ;  what  was  he  to  do  ?•— For  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  other  dele- 
gates from  the  different  societies,  in  order  to 
produce  the  object  I  have  already  mentioned. 

By  what  means  did  you  intend,  or  contem- 
plate, that  this  end  was  to  be  accompli^ed  ? 
-.--By  a  petition  to  parliament. 

What  was  the  reason,  after  the  petition 
broudit  forward  by  Mr.  Grey  had  been  re- 
jected, for  having  delegates?  what  did  you 
expect  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  petition 
from  delegates?—!  do  not  perfectly  under- 
sftand  you. 

What  good  effect  did  you  expect  to  arise 
horn  sending  delegates  in  order  to  have  a 
petition  from  large  bodies  of  people  ? — ^The 
effect  of  a  general  co-operation  ox  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  effect  of  the  general 
aentimeut. 

What  effect  did  you  expect  that  sentiment 
to  produce  ?  did  you  expect  it  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  parliament  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  grant  the  redress  applied  for  ?— Yes. 

You  expected  that  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  people,  as  far  as  you  could  collect  it,  would 
make  an  impression  upon  the  parliament,  and 
produce  that  effect  ?-•!  did. 

I  ask  you  solemnly,  upon  your  oath,  whe- 
ther it  was  in  your  coratemplation,  or  from 
what  you  heard  and  saw  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  and  proceedings,  as  far  as  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  those  delegates  to  contrive  means  by 
which  parliament  should  be  compelled  to 
grant  it  ? — By  no  means. 

Would  you  have  remained  a  member  of  the 
society  if  you  had  reason  to  believe  or  suspect 
that  that  was  the  object  ? — I  certainly  would 
not. 

Was  any  thing  said,  or  did  you  collect  from 
the  general  objects  of  your  society,  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  affect  the  king's  majesty, 
either  in  his  person,  or  his  state  and  dignity  ? 
— ^Certainly  not. 

Was  there  any  intention  that  you  could 
collect  (I  am  not  asking  your  ideas  or  ima^- 
nation)  from  what  pass&d  in  your  hearing  m 
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the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society, 
to  touch  the  Lords  House  of  Parliameat  ?-^ 
Certainly  not. 

Were  you  at  the  Castle^hill  when  Mr.  Yorke 
made  a  speech  there  ?r— I  attended  ibe  latter 
end  of  the  meeting ;  but  I  heard  very  little  of 
it. 

I  take  for  granted  that  every  now  and  then 
a  hot  spirit  might  show  itself? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Do  not  take  anv 
thing  for  granted  when  you  are  examioing  a 
witness. 

Mr.  Erskine.^^1  will  not  a^  any  moft 
questions;  i  am  quite  satisfied  with  what  he 
has  aaidv 

David  Martin  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Attornei/'General. 

Have  you  tived  at  Sheffield  for  sonoe  time? 
— I  have. 

Who  were  the  persons  who  priad pally  ma- 
naged the  business  of  the  society  at  Sheffield  ? 
— ^A  committee  was  diosen  occasionally  from 
the  society. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gak  ? 
—I  do. 

He  was  a  printer  at  SliefCeld? — Yes. 

He  was  an  active  man  in  the  Society  ? — fie 
was. 

What  is  become  of  Mr.  Gale  ?— I  cannot 
tell. 

Is  be  at  Sheffield  now  ? — I  believe  be  is  not 

Upon  your  oath  do  not  you  know  he  is  not? 
— I  cannot  possibly  say;  I  have  not  seen 
him. 

Have  you  called  at  his  house  within  these 
two  months? — I  have  at  the  house  which 
lately  was  Mr.  Gale's ;  he  has  now,  I  believe, 
no  house  in  Sheffield. 

You  were  made  an  associated  meoiber  of 
the  Constitutional  Society  in  London,  so  long 
ago  as  March,  1799,  were  you? — i  belieTe  so. 

Was  that  done  with  your  knowledge?— 
Yes ;  I  believe  it  was. 

Did  the  people  at  Sheffield  write  to  Ljondon 
to  desire  that  at  the  request  of  any  body  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  or  not? — ^Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Whose  proposition  was  it  that  you  should 
write  to  town  to  become  members  of  this 
Constitulipnal  Society  ? — It  was  a  proposal  in 
the  committee. 

Do  you  recollect  who  made  it? — ^No. 

Do  you  recollect  a  letter  being  read  in  the 
committee  that  ni^ht,  desiring  you  to  piopo^ 
it  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  recollect  a  letter  from  the  London 
Society  being  read  in  the  committee,  dcsirinz 
that  you  mi^ht  propose  that  you  should  be- 
come associated  members  of  the  sodety  r — I 
do  not  particularly  recollect. 

Particularly  recollect !  do  you  recollect  any 
thing  about  it  ? — I  cannot  take  upon  me  tu 
say. 

Will  YOU  say  you  do  not  recollect?—!  do 
not  recollect. 

You  were  not  acquunted,  I  believe^  with 
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.the  pMeulttS  6f  the  condoct  of  the  conven- 
tion in  Scotland,  were  you  ? — No  farther  tlian 
what  appem-ed  in  the  public  newspapers. 

What  newspapers  are  you  speadcing  of? — 
The  Edinburgh  papers. 

What,  the  paper  called  the  Gazetteer^*  — 
Yes. 

Then  am  I  to  understand  you,  that  you 
know  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  as 
they  appeared  in  that  Gazetteer? — I  have 
heard  them  read. 

Then  you  approved  of  the  proceedings  as 
they  appeared  in  that  Gasetteer^  did  youf— 
Not  altogether. 

What  part  of  them  did  you  disapprove  of  ?-^ 
Particularly  that  part  relating  to  a  secret  com* 
nit^e. 

Had  you  a  secret  cominittee  at  Sheffield  ?--« 
So, 

You  had  not  got  so  far  as  that  f—No,  no- 
thing of  the  kina  was  ever  entertained. 

You  stLj  you  were  at  the  Castle-hill?-— I  was 
it  part  of  the  meetmg ;  at  only  the  latter  part 
}i  the  meeting. 

Do  you  rememlier  that  when  somebody 
>roposed  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons, 
t  was  neeatived,  and  it  was  determined  to 
petition  the  House  of  Commons  no  more  ?~I 
ras  at  the  outside  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
ould  not  hear  the  proceedings. 

You  would  probably  have  disapproved  of 
hat  resolution,  if  you  had  heard  it  ? — Per- 
laps  I  might. 

3o  I  should  have  supposed — you  know  Mr. 
rorke  ?— I  do. 

Was  he  a  Sheffield  man  ?•— I  believe  not 
What  brought  him  to  Sheffield  f~I  cannot 

Had  you  much  acquaintance  with  him  P— 
To  acquaintance  previous  to  his  first  coming 
^Sheffield. 

You  knew  a  great  deal  of  him,  I  believe. 
I^r  he  did  come? — I  freouently  have  heard 
im  speak  in  private,  ana  in  public. 
You  were  very  intimate  with  him,  were  not 
>u  ?^I  cannot  say  I  was  very  intimate. 
Were  you  very  often  with  him  in  private  f— 
was. 

Having  been  very  often  with  him  in  private, 
»u  and  be  had  both  the  same  opinion  about 
staining  a  reform  by  peaceable  means  ? — I 
nnol  say  we  had  altogether. 
What  was  the  difference  between  you  ? — I 
nnot  recollect  exactly ;  with  respect  to  a  re- 
mn  in  parliament^  we  differed  in  many  other 
-cumstances  respecting  political  matters,  but 
ith  respect  to  the  specific  difference  I  cannot 
present  recollect. 

bo  you  know  who  the  editors  of  the  Pa- 
ot  were  f — I  do  not. 
UpoB  your  oath  do  not  you  ?— I  do  not. 
I>id  you  never  bear  who  were  the  editors 
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of  that  paper  ?— No,  I  never  did,  only  what 
public  report  has  said;  I  never  heard  wha 
were  but  merely  by  public  rumour. 

Did  you  ever  hear  by  public  nimour,  or 
otherwise,  who  were  tlie  editors  of  the  Pa- 
triot .> — I  have  heard  it  said  that  certain  per* 
sons  were  editors  of  the  Patriot. 

Who  did  you  hear  it  said  were  editors  of 
the  Patriot? — ^Mr.  Brown  was  mentioned  a$ 
one  person. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Brown's  hand-writing 
when  you  see  it  ?—*!  believe  I  do. 

Mr.  Brown  was  your  delegate  to  the  con^ 
veittiori,  Was  not  he  ^ — He  was. 

He  waj)  a  peaceable  weil*disposed  man  ?•— 
We  believed  90. 

Do  you  remember  your  society  having  any 
communication  with  a  society  at  Stockport.'— * 
Lettei%  have  occasionally  passed. 

Have  you  seen  their  fetters  in  your  society  ? 
—I  have  seen  some  letters,  but  do  net  partir 
cularly  recollect  any  of  them. 

They  were  also  peaceably  disposed,  and  as- 
sociated for  the  same  end  as  yourself,  no 
doubt? — We  believed  so. 

Teli  me  whether  that  rshowin|  the  witness 
a  letter]  is  Mr.  Campbell  Brown^s  hand-writ* 
ing  or  not,  aecorditig  to  your  belief  ?-^I  be- 
lieve It  is. 

You  know  upon  the  Castle-hill,  that  there 
wae  a  motion  made  to  petitk>n  the  House  of 
Commons  ?*  -  -Yes. 

Upon  your  oath  were  you  in  the  secret  that 
that  motion  was  made,  by  contrivance,  to  be 
negatived  ?— I  was  not 

Do  you  know  it  now  ?— I  know  it  by  seemg 
it  mentioned  in  the  public  papers. 

You  know  it  no  otherwise  ?— I  have  heard 
it  spoken  of  generally  among  people  that 
they  supposed  so. 

At  the  time  you  attended  the  meeting,  yoU 
dkl  not  know  that  that  was  a  contrivance  ?— I 
didno«. 

And  many  hundred  others  of  you,  I  suppose, 
did  not  ?->-!  believe  so. 

Datid  Martin  re-examined  by  Mr.  ErtkirUi 

When  you  say  the  motion  was  negatived 
for  petitioning  parliament,  do  yon  mean  to 
sa^r  It  was  negatived  to  petition  parliament 
ultimately  by  the  delegates,  when  they  got 
the  sense  of  a  larger  body  of  the  people  ?— I 
understood  the  not  petitioning  parliament; 
applied  to  the  present  parNament,  the  present 
ilouse  of  Commons. 

Whatever  Mr.  Brown  Campbell,  or  Mr. 
Campbell  Brown  might  write,  or  whatever  he 
might  thttik,  or  whatever  he  might  do— did 
your  soctety  give  him  any  authority  to  act  for 
you  at.  Edinburgh,  except  in  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional manner?— By  no  means. 

I  do  not  care  whether  he  acted  lcg?Jly  or 
not,  but  did  youjr  socicW  give  him  authority, 
confining  him  within  the  limits  of  legal  and 
conslituttonal  behaviour?— They  certsmily  did*. 

Would  you  have  consented  to  the  sending 
of  himto  Edinburgh,  if  you  had  believed  that 
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he  would  have  transgressed  the  rules  of  law  ? 
—I  would  not. 

You  misht  be  mistaken  undoubtedly ;  but 
I  wish  to  know  whether  you  acted  with  the 
intention  that  you  have  stated  to  us  ?c-I  cer- 
tainly did. 

Lord  Chi6f  Justice  Etfre. — ^Were  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  CastlerhiU  published?— Tney 
were. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrcj^-  Was  Mr.  Yorke's 
speech  published  likewise? — Yes;  the  pro- 
ceedings, including  the  principal  part  of  Mr. 
Yorke's  speech. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Do  you  mean 
tiiat  speech  ?— The  speech  which  was  after- 
wards published. 

Mr.  Enkine, — ^Which  has  been  read  in 
court  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^And  you  have 
read  that  speech  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

Edward  Oakes   sworn. — ^Examined  by  Mr. 
Enkine. 

What  are  you  ? — A  plater. 

An  inhabitant  of  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

A  housekeeper  there? — lam  not  a  house- 
keeper; I  live  with  my  father. 

What  is  your  father  ? — ^A  grocer. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  society?— I 
wa&. 

From  what  time  to  what  Ume  ?— I  think 
firom  the  year  1791,  to  the  present  time. 

Did  you  attend  frec|uenUy  the.  meetings  of 
the  society  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  attend  them  what  might  be  called 
regularly? — ^I  did  in  the  general ;;  I  was  not 
at  every  meeting. 

But  Jn  the.  general  you  were  a  good  atten- 
dant ?-«Yes. 

■  What  was  your  object  ?— My  object  m  join- 
ing the  society  was  this ;  if  by  lawful  and 
constitutional  means,  in  co-operation  with  the 
rest  of  my  brethren,  we  might  be  able  to 
gain  a  reform  jn  parliament. 

How  did  you  expect  that  that  co-operation 
with  the  rest  of  your  brethren  would  produce 
that  consecruence? — ^We  expected  that  our  pe- 
titions would  be  heard. 

Did  you  expect  more  effect  from  petitions 
which  might  afterwards  be  presented,  under  a 
delegation  from  large  bodies,  than  might  be 
procured  by  the  petitions  of  a  small  number  ? 
—Yes, 

Did  you  consider  that  such  petitions  from 
delegates  of  large  bodies  of  people,  were  more 
likel;^  to  impress  parliament  with  the  poUcy 
andjustice  of  the  measure  ?-^I  did. 

Was  it  your  intention,  as  far  as  you  must  be 
acquainted  with  your  own  objects,  if  you  were 
disappointed  in  the  effect  which  you  expected, 

to  use  force  or  violence — 

Mr.  Attorney-GeneraL — Please  to  ask  him 
what  his  intention  was. 

Mr.  Ertkhie, — Be  so  good  as  to  hear  the 
j|uestion  out    I  do  not  like  to  be  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  a  question. 
I/xd  Chief  Justice  Uj^re.— You  have  not 
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asked  the  witness  one  question  yet  winch  has 
not  been  irregular. 

Mr.  Drsftiite.— How  am  I  toask  a  whoea  » 
question,  touching  a  particular  point,  witboot 
leading  him,  in  some  measure?  I  do  not 
mean  to  put  the  answer  in  bis  mouth;  I  will 
pursue  the  question  in  the  ver^  way  I  was 
going  to  do,  and  will  argue  it  with  the  gentle* 
men. 

Mr.  Attorney  CeneraLr-U  is  not  worth  ai- 
guing. 

Mr.  JErsitine.— Then  it  is  not  worth  inter- 
rupting me  ill  this  way.  If  the  petitionSp  the 
success  of  which  you  contemplated,  shauld 
not  have  been  attended  with  effect,  was  it 
your  obiect  to  use  force?— No,  never.  ^ 

Would  you  have  remained  in  the  society,  if 
you  had  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  that 
was  the  object  of  others  ? — I  would  not. 
.  From  what  passed  in  the  society,  when  you 
were  present  at  their  meetings,  what  did  vou 
collect  to  be  their  object? — ^I  never  under- 
stood that  the  object  of  the  society,  as  a  body, 
or  as  individuals,  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
reform  in  parliament;  &nd  the^  did  not,  as 
far  as  I  knew  of  them,  desire,  m  the  least,  to 
gain  this  object  by  any  other  means  than  by 
petitioningparliament. 

Were  you  present,  upon  the  Castle  hill, 
when  a  petition  to  parliament  was  r^ected,. 
and  a  petition  to  the  king  put  in  the  roooi  of 
itP— Iwas. 

When  that  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  negatived  for  the  present,  was  it 
determined,  at  no  future  time,  to  petition  par- 
liament, when  you  had  got  the  sense  of  a 
larger  bodv  of  people  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.---Do  you  know 
what  the  terms  of  the  resolution  were  ?— I  do 
not  recollect  at  present 

Mr.  Erskine, — His  lordship,  I  suppose,  does 
not  ask  as  to  the  words,  but  if  you  know  the 
substance  of  it  ?— I  do  not  know  that  the  re- 
solution was,  stating  that  parliament  shoukl 
never  be  petitioned  again. 

Did  it  refer  to  that  time, or  to  all  times.'— 
I  rather  think  it  particularly  referred  to  that 
time  only. 

Were  you  in  the  society  at  the  Ume  when 
it  was  proposed  to  send  a  delegate  to  Soo^ 
land  ? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

Did  the  proposition  to  have  a  canvention 
in  Scotland,  and  to  have  delegates  sent  to  it 
come  to  your  society  irom  ^otland^  or  did 
you  send  to  it  ?— I  do  not  recollect 

When  you  sent  your  delegate,  what  was 
the  object  of  the  society,  as  far  as  you  collect^ 
ed  it  from  what  you  heard  upon  the  occa* 
sion ;  I  am  not  asking  your  ideas  and  nolioBS 
in  sending  Mr.  Brown  to  Ediofburgh  ? — The 
object  of  the  socieW,  as  far  as  I  knew  of,  in 
sending  Matthew  Campbell .  Brown  to  Edin- 
bursh,  was,  in  order  toat  proper  nieasiires 
migbt  be  considered  of,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  reform,  in  parliament. 

.  Was  Matthew.  Campbell  Brown,  as  dole* 
gate  from  your  society,  to  express  the 
which  your  socie^  had  f— He  .was. 
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Was  it  the  object  of  your  society  that  your, 
delegate  should  express  your  idea?— It  was; 
J  dare  ^ay  our  delegate  would  have  been  re- 
called from  the  convention,  if  any  other  ob-' 
ject  had  been  proposed. 

Was  he  diiected  to  pursue  the  object  which 
the  society  expressed  ?— He  was. 

When  the  delegates^  from  the  different  so- 
deties  had  got  together,  whkt  were  they  to 
do  ?— They  were  to  point  out  the  proper  way 
of  addressing  parliament  unknown  to  us. 

Ix)rd  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Did  you  say  un- 
known to  us  ?— Of  addressing  parliament  in  a 
constitutional  way,  that  might  not  altogether 
be  thought  upon  by  us ;  we  thought  them 
persons  more  capable  ofjudgineofthe  most 
effectual  way  of  addressing  paniament  than 
ourselves. 

Mr.  frifcine.— What  efiect  did  you  consider 
might  be  produced  by  having  delegates  as- 
sembled, peaceably,  from  very  large  bodies  of 
people— what  eiiect  did  you  contemplate  that 
would  have  with  parliament  P— We  supposed 
that  petitions  coming  from  so  respectable  a 
body  as  we  thought  thera,  would  have  consi- 
derable weight  with  parliament. 

Did  you  think  that  petitions,  coming  from 
delegates,  from  a  ereat  body  of  people,  would 
have  more  effect  than  a  petition  Irom  a  small 
body?-We  did. 

Did  you  contemplate  that,  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  peaceable  mean^,  parliament  might 
ultimately  yield,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  to 
your  wishes ?^That  was  our  ultimate  expec- 
tation. 

ftom  anything  that  passed  in  your  society, 
vas  there  any  thing  in  contemplation  against 
the  king>~Not  against  the  king. 

Against  his  title,  or  office?  —  Nothing 
agamst  his  title,  or  office,  or  life. 

Was  any  thine  said,  when  the  delegate  was 
sent  to  Scotland,  concerning  the  House  of 
I/)rds?— I  do  not  particularly  recollect  whe- 
ther there  was  or  no. 

Did  the  object  of  your  society  extend  far- 
ther than  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  believe  not. 

When  did  vou  first  hear,  what  we  have 
heard  a  eood  deal  of  in  this  court,  of  any  arms, 
or  pikes  r— I  do  not  particularly  recollect  Ihe 
time ;  it  was  a  few  months  back. 

Just  a  little  before  Mr.  Carnage  was  taken 
up,  was  not  it  ?— Not  long  before. 

Do  you  recollect  whetner  the  society,  or 
uiy  part  of  it,  had  been  insulted,  or  threaten- 
ed?—Yes,  I  recollect  very  woll,  the  society 
had  very  peat  apprehensions  of  danger  from 
the  opposite  party,  because  the  opposite  party 
had  given  them  cause  to  fear,  by  their  re- 
peated threats  to  the  society,  and  by  the  ill 
usage  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  society 
had  met  with  from  them. 

Do  you  mean,  by  the  opposite  party,  the 
maigistrates? — No,  by  no  means  the  magis- 
trates, but  individuals,  who  took  upon  them- 
selves an  authority  which  we  thought  they 
had  no  light  to.' 


pD  yon  recollect  whether  that  was  com- 
pldned  of  in  the  society,  and  whether  any 
danger  was  thought  of  ?— It  was  complained 
of  in  the  society,  as  a  thing  that  was  tnought 
by  the  society  not  right. 

I  ask  you,  upon  your  most  solemn  oath, 
whether  there  was  ever  any  thing  passed  in 
the  society,  for  arming  it  as  a  body,  tor  an  at-' 
tack  upon  the  government  of  the  country? — 
I  am  sensible  in  whose  presence  I  now  stand, 
and  I  desire  to  speak  the  tnith,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  Gi>d,  I  can  solemnly  affirm, 
upon  m^  oath,  that  that  never  was  designed, 
never  agitated,  and,  I  believe,  never  thought 
of  in  the  society,  to  arm  as  a  body,  to  attack 
government. 

If  any  such  idea  had  ever  occurred  to  any 
wicked  man,  or  vncked  men,  in  ]four  society, 
have  you  reason  to  beUeve  that  you  should' 
have  known  it?— I  should. 

I  do  not  ask  you  what  any  wicked  roan,  in 
his  own  private  mind,  might  have  intended,' 
but  if  it  had  been  the  object  of  your  society, 
or  any  number  of  them,  do  you  believe  you 
should  have  known  it?— I  believe  I  should. 

Edward  Oakee  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bower^ 

Be  so  good  as  to  remember,  when  you  an- 
swer my  questions,  that  you  have  spoken' 
about  the  solemnity  of  your  oath. — You  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  >Society,  you 
say,  from  the  year  179t  ?— I  have. 

Have  you  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  that  society  ? — Yes. 

You  stoted  that,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

Had  you  a  committee  of  members  of  your 
society,  who  managed  for  the  society  ? — ^Yes.  ' 

Were  you  a  member  of  that  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

Were  you  there  at  the  time  when  twelve ' 
members  were  sent,  or  intended  to  be  sent, 
from  the  Constitutional  Society  at  Sheffield, 
to  the  Constitutional  Society  in  London  ? — ^I 
never  was  present  when  any  such  thing  was 
ever  proposed. 

Do  you  not  know,  in  fact,  you  that  were' 
intimate  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the  so- 
ciety, that  twelve  members  were  deputed 
from  Sheffield,  to  be  elected  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Society,  in  London  ? 

Oote.— To  be  elected  members  P 

Mr.  Bower, — Yes  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I 
was  present. 

If  you  mean  to  turn  any  thing  upon  the 
word  elected, — to  be  sent,  to  have  a  commu- 
nication with  them } 

OaAsM.— To  be  deputed,  to  be  sentfrom  Shef« 
field  to  them  ? 

•  Mr.  Bwwr.— Yes? — No,  I  never  was  at  any 
meeting  where  there  was  such  a  proposition 
made. 

Were  they  to  be  associated,  any  of  your 
members  with  the  society  in  London  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  that  they  were,  in  any  wise,  to  be' 
associated  to  them,  any  farther  than  by  cor- 
respondence. 
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Were  they  then  to  be  associated  Ujf  corres- 
pondence ?•— In  order  to  co-operate  with  each 
other,  for  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned. 

Were  you  there  then,  when  it  was  agri^ed, 
or  settled,  that  twelve  pacinhers  of  your  so- 
ciety  s(i<iuid  be  associated  with  tlie  London 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  correspondence  ?-r 
X  do  not  recollect  whether  I  was  or  no^* 

Bid  you  never  hear  in  the  copamitteei^  that 
such  a  step  had  been  agreed  upon  f — I  caouot 
particularly  answer  to  that. 

I  beg  you  would  r^ollect  yourself,  whether 
you  do  not  recollect  that  such  a  circumsisM^cf 
happened ;  do  you  mean  to  say  it  did  Dot 
happen  ? — I  do,  by  no  n?ean^,  wish  to  insii^u* 
ate  that  it  did  not  happen  ;  but  I  do  not  rq* 
collect  whether  there  was  any  such  proposii^ 
tion  inade. 

Do  you  not  believe  the  fafil,  that  such  per- 
sons were  associated  ? — ^I  do  not  be^evQ  ^at 
there  was. 

,  Do  you  know,  wjbether-  any  proposal  th^t 
was  made  about  assof^iaUng  fnemb^rs  of  yoMr 
^ciety,  came  from  London,  or  was  at  first 
moposed  froqd  She^ekl  f-r-Xndeed  I  do  Qqt 
Know. 

Did  you  constantly  attend  the  cpmrnittees  ? 
-^I  did  not. 

_  And  you  never  heard,  either  before  or  i^fter 
spch  a  measure,  that  i\  biad  actually  tak^ 
place  P— I  did  not. 

,  Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyr«.— -Did  yout  cpm- 
mittee  take  your  proceedii^s  down  in  writing? 
T^Somctimes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Did  they  keep  a 
resular  account? — No;t a  regular  account 

/Mr.  lioaer.— What  are  oecome  of  thpse 
proceedings  that  were  put  into  writing  at 
those  committees? — Indeed  I  am  perfectly 
a  stranger  to  them ;  for  at  the  time  the  per- 
sons were  apprehended  asfd  takea  £pom  Shef- 
field to  Londan,  I  did  nqt,  at  that  xQoment,  or 
at  that  time,  attend  th^  committee;  so  th^  I 
cannot  answer  for  any  thipg  that  the  commit- 
tee did  in  my  absence.. 

In  whose  custody  were  the  proceedings  that 
were  put  into  writing  p^u^lly  kept  ?— 5y  Wil- 
liam Broom  head. 

You  said,  you  expectedc  your  petitions  would 
be  beard ;  were  you  present,  when  that  reso- 
lution passed  which  we  have  beei?k  talking  of, 
when  it  was  resolved  not  to  petition  parlia- 
npent  any  more  ?— I  was. 

Were  vou  present  when  any  letter  was 
writt^  from  the  ^,nstit9ti<mal  Society  at 
Sheffield,  to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation at  London,  respecting  a  radical  re- 
form of  the  country,  th^^  I4th  oF  March  1792  ; 
that  is  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of  your 
becoming  a  member  ?r-Unless.I  was  to  kftow 
the  contents  of  the.le|,ter  I  cannot  8(>eak. 

I  will  show  it  you;  do  you  know  a  n^an  of 
the  nameof  Samuei  Ashton P-r^Yee, 

Was  he  an  active  n^e^ber  of  your  society  ? 
—He  was  at  the  first  peijiod  of  it 
Up  to  ivhat  period  ?-~|  dp  m>t  Itfif.^ 
Where  Is  he  now  ?— Indeed  1 49  «^tof^. 
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Is  he  at  Sheffield?--!  appMbevd  not;  I 
believe  he  is  somewhere  'm  the  country. 

Did  he  correspond  with  the  JUndon  C«- 
responding  Society,  in  the  name  of  the  Sbe^ 
field  Society?— Yes. 

Is  tliat  letter  [showing  \t  to  the  witness] 
Ashton*8  hand-writingr-^I  caanol  aaswr 
to  it. 

You  9iust  have  seep  him  write  fiequentl; 
in  the  society? — When  he  was  an  vAn 
member  of  the  society^  I  wa$  not  an  sctive 
member. 

Have  you  never  seen  A»hton  write,  upca 
the  solemn  oath  to  which  you  have  appealed^ 
— I  ^ever  saw  him  write  any  letter  to  aij 
Qorrespoiident. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  upoa  any  sub- 
ject ?— I  do  not  recollect  whether  \  faaTcoi 
not;  I  have  seen*  him  write,  tuit  not  to  en* 
mine  his  writing. 

Mr.  JEr«/:in«.---Ypu  may  take  it  to  be  Asb- 
ton's  hand- writing;  I  am  going  to  call  a  vit* 
ness  to  prove  Ashton^s  hand- writing. 

Mr.  JBoa;rr.— What  is  Samuel  AabtonM 
believe  he  was  orginally  a  painter. 

What  is  he  now? — I  suppose  now  bebu 
obtained  a  patent,  for  the  purpose  of  taoniog 
leather. 

You  do  not  know  where  he  is  now  ?— 1  ^ 
not. 

You  may  look  at  the  contents  of  that  ktter, 
and  tell  me,  whether  you  know  of  that  letltf 
being  sent  to  London? 

[The  witness  reads  the  letter.] 

Now  you  have  read  that  letter ;  upon  jW 
oath,  do  you,  laK)w  of  that  letter  Wing  sco^ 
to  London  ? — ^I  cannot  answer  to  that 

Do  you  believe  you  did ;  I  will  try  yoo 
first  in  that  way,  because  I  advise  you,  tbst 
we  know  more  of  this  than  you  are  aware  ol^ 
and  therefore  be  cautious ;  upon  your  ostbiio 
the  first  place,  doyov  believe,  or  not,  that  li 
was  sent?— At  the  time  that  this  letter  «b 
wrote,  i  was  not  an  active  member,  aor  ad* 
mitted  into  their  meetings. 

Did  you  at  any  time  after  you  beoUM  1 
member,  know  that  that  letter  had  b«o 
written  ?— The  letters  were  not  altogether 
known  to  the  society  at  large :  therefore  I  io 
not  able  to  answer. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  you  arc  iflic' 
curate ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  surprise  you ; 
you  stated  in  your  examination,  that  you  m« 
been  a  member  of  this  society  in  \t9i\  w^ 
letter  is  dated  the  Hth  of  March  179«,  »<» « 
course  roust  be  written  at  the  time  you  ««• 
a  merpber  ? — Yes. 

Then  though  you  had  beea  a  member  wo 
1T91  to  March  1792,  you  did  not  know  of  Uai 
letter  being  written?— We  as  a  body,  8f 
p9Wied  represematives  for  us ;  and  tbcr?»«« 
we  entrusted  to  them  to  ^nsact  our  bufiiMS^ 
as  they  ki^^w  qw  views.  t 

.  Was  any  leport  ever  made  to  tbesocw* 
what  the  comi»i|tee&  h^d  beea  di9iDg^*"^^ 
aitfi#n^therf  ^^e. 

About  what  periods;  once. a  ^ 
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month,  tbre*  mtfnthQ^  or  at  about  v&M  Int^ 
vals  P^Somelinea  they  were  ofiea  made^  sad 
sometimes  not. 

What  was  the  time  that  was  Qllflne8t«-«>va8 
t  OQce  a  \^  eek  ? — ^No. 

Once  a  fortnight  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JB|^.— -Had  ytn  any 
&xed  timeP^-We  had  not 

Mr.  BMPer. — Upon  your  oath,  do  you  ever 
rememher  a  report  heioemade  of  the  proceed- 
ngs  about  the  period  of  the  14th  of  March, 
t792?--Iiidead.  I  amuotahkto  answer  to 
that ;  I  cannot  recoUact. 

You  say,  in  that  letter,  that  it  is  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Biabta  of  lian;  bad  those 
books  been  received  in  your  society  as  the 
principles  upon  which  you  were  to  act, 
I'aine's  Rights  of  Man  ?— They  had  been  intro- 
luced  into  tlw  society  before  th^  wereprored 
o  be  a  libel. 

Your  principles,  however,  that  you  state, 
trc  the  ri^ht  to  a  thorough  reformation- •»•  a 
radical  retorm  of  the  country,  upon  a  system 
:onsistent  with  the  rights  of  nman.  Were  the 
ights  of  man  described  in  that  book  and  this 
etter  P--!  do  not  know  whether  this  letter 
particularly  means  the  Rights  of  Man,  as 
Mirticularly  wrote  by  Mr.  Paine. 

Mr.  Attomsy  Ocsero/^^Read  up  that  sen- 
«nce  :  **  If  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
brmation  in  Loadon,  should  vouchsafe  so  far 
.o  notice  us,  as  to  enter  into  a  connexion  and 
correspondence  with  us,  it  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
noting  honour,  and  adding  strength  to  our 
eeble  endeavours,  and  to  the  common  cause, 
vhich  is  tiie  entire  motive  we  have  in  view.'' 

^r.  Erskim. — Begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
-ead  the  whole  letiBr.^-The  gealkmeii  of  the 
iiry  wiU  be  no  guod  as  to  take  down  the  date 
>f  this  letter ;  it  is  the  14tb  of  Mareh,  1799. 

IMr.  Attitrnty  6re7ifraA.-That  is  n^X  the  let- 
er  we  meant ;  but  you  may  read  that. 

Mr.  f^»er..^Thi6  is  not  the  paper  that  I  am 
txaniiniD^  to ;  but  I  have  no  objection  in  die 
vorld  to  his  reading  it. 

Mr.  Enkine. — I  have  no  wish  to  consume 
he  time  of  the  Court ;  I  only  wish  the  jary 
o  tAke  down  that  date,  the  14l)h  of  March, 
1793,  because  I  have  a  witness  to  call  in  a  few 
ninatas. 

jdr.  jB«wer.-^A8  vou  desire  to  have  it  read, 
et  tlie  witness  read  it  aloud.  [Tho  witness 
•ead  the  letter  aloud.} 

*/  Sir; — It  ia  now  aooiit  four  months  since 
his  society  first  formed  itself  into  a  regulav 
>ody,  then  but  very-  few  in  number;  the 
jiiclosed  will  inform  you  of  their  increase, 
ittdl  which^  18  most  probable,  wiil  soon  be- 
^oHtt'vecy  nucneroas ;  and  not  only  this  large 
ind  populous  town,  but  the  whole  neighbour- 
lood,  i'or  many  mkea  round  about,  have  an 
iltentive  eye  upon  us;  most  of  the  towna 
ixid  viilagesy  indeed,  arc  forming  themselves 
nto  similar  associations,  and  stnetkf  adhm 
lo  the  mode  o£  copying  after  us;  you  will 
easily  conceive  the  necessity  for  the  leading 
uftenb^rs  of  thi&.bad^,  to  pa^r  strict  attention 


lo  good  Ord<ar  and  regulahtf ,  and  the  need 
we  have  of  consulting  and  communicatim^ 
with  those  who  are  smeera  friends,  and  able 
advocates  for  the  same  cause;  foi  these  rear- 
sons,  we  tcxdc  the  hherty  of  writing  to  Mr. 
Home  Tooke,  that  worthy  friend  aixi  palriot 
for  the  rights  of  the  people,,  informiag  him 
of  our  earnest  desires  of  entering  inio  acadfe-' 
neak)n  with  the  society  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation with  ours  in  Lotidao :  His  very  obHg* 
ing  and  affectionate  answer  favours  us  wiSi 
your  address ;  In  consequence,  wa  havetakeq 
the  liberty,  herewith  to  transmit  to  ydh  same 
molvea^  which  were  passed  at  our  last  meet- 
ings by  the  whole  bod|y ;  and  the  eommittca 
was  charged  with  the  dispatch  of  printbg,  and 
forwardine  them  to  you  accordingliy,  for  i^ 
purpose  of  submitting  them  to  the  oonsidera- 
tion  of  your  society,  to  make  such  use  o£ 
them,  as  thev  think  most  prudent. 

*'  You  will  also  iMAice  the  Belpar  address  ; 
they  applied  to  us,  about  two  monthaago,  for 
instructions,  as  to  our  mode  of  conductmg, 
fkc,  had  not  then  formed  themselvea  into 
any  regukr  aasociatfon.  Belpar  is  nearly 
thirty  miles  from  this  place,  in  Derbyshire^ 
and  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Derby. 

«  If  the  Society  for  Constttntienal  Infoima« 
tion»  in  London,  should  vouchsafe  so  far  to 
noUce  us,  as  to  enter  into  a  connexion  and 
correspondence  with  us,  it  cannot  fail  of  pro« 
moting  honour,  and  addinc  strength  to  out 
feeble  endeavours,  and  to  the  common  cama^ 
which  ia  the  entice  motive  wa  have  in  view; 
I  an,  sir,,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  es- 
teem ^  yeur  sincere  friend. 

By  order  of  the  committee, 

«<  ShfCfiiekl,  <«  SAMUEL.  ASHfTON, 

Ulh  March  17^2.  Campolane.'*^ 

"*  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a 
parcel  for  Mr.  Hardy,  in  answer  to  a  lettes 
from  him  to  this  society,  requesting  some 
information  concerning  our  method  of  con- 
ducting the  business  we  are  eiubarke^  in,  See. 
also  informing  us,  there  are,  in  London,  a 
number  of  mechanics,  shopkeepers,  &c.  form- 

I  ing  themselves  into  a  society,  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  Rights  of  Man.    You  will  be  so 

'  obliging  as  to  let  the  packet  remain  with  you 
until  he  call  for  it,  as  by  this  post  I  mvo 
wrote  him  thereof.  We  have  given,  him  our 
manner  of  proceeding,  from  our  setting  out  to 
this  time,  and  hope  it  may  be  of  some  use  ; 
the  improvement  we  are  about  to  adopt  isi 
certainly  the  best  for  managing  large  bodies, 
as  in  great  aqd  populous  towns,  viz.  dividing 
them  into  small  bodies  or  meetings  of  ten 
persons  each,  and  those  ten  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gate :  ten  of  these  delegates  form  another 
meeting,  and  so  on,  defeating  from  one 
another,  till  at  last  are  reduced  to  a  proper 
number  for  constituting  the  committee,  or 
grand  counciL 

"  Please  to  forward  the  packet  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  as  soon  as  convenient.'' 

Mr.  lfoiMr.*^The  lastleUer  was; put  into 
t 
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jour  handbyaitustake;  I  would  wisbyouto 
read  this  letter  [giTiog  the  intness  another 
letter.]— It  is  the  same  date,  the  14th  of 
Maicb,  1799;  Sheffield  Society  forConstita- 
tional  Inforaaation,  to  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutiooal  Information,  in  London. 

Who  is  it  directed  to  on  the  other  side  ? — 
There  b  no  direction  on  it. 

Mr.  Erskine, — It  is  necessary  the  jury 
should  know,  as  you  go  on,  that  this  is  not 
new  matter;  that  it  is  matter  which  has  been 
proved  before. 

Mr.  Batoer. — Certunly. — ^Is  that  the  hand- 
wiiting  of  Mr.  Ashton  ? — I  cannot  answer  to 
his  hand- writing  in  any  respect. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  nis  hand- writing? 
-*I  am  not  acquainted  with  his  hand-writing. 

You  have  seen  him  write? — But  not  to  no- 
tice hb  hand- writing. 

Mr.  Enkine. — I  am  going  to  prove  his 
haod- writing,  as  I  stated  before. 

[The  witness  reads  it  aloud.] 

'^Gentlemen ;— This  Society,  feeling  as 
they  do,  the  grievous  effects  of  the  present  cor- 
rupt state  delects,  and  abuse  of  our  country ; 
the  great  aild  heavy  oppressions  which  the 
common  mass  of  the  people  labour  under,  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  corruption  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  being  sensible,  to  a  de- 
gree of  certainty,  that  the  public  minds,  and 
general  sentiments  of  the  people,  are  deter- 
mined to  obtain,  A  RADICAL  REFORM  OF 
THE  COUNTRY,  as  soon  as  prudence  and 
discretion  will  permit,  believes  it  their  duty  to 
snake  use  of  every  prudent  means,  as  far  as 
their  abilities  can  be  extended,  to  obtain  so 
salutary  and  desirable  an  object  as  a  thorough 
reformation  of  our  country.  For  these  rea- 
sons, with  great  deference  and  submission  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information  in  London,  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
quest that  they  will  be  pleased  to  admit  the 
persons  of  the  iollowing  names  annexed  hereto 
as  members  of  their  society  (they  being  our 
friends,  and  members  of  our  society),  in  order 
that  a  close  connexion  may  be  formed,  and  a 
regular  communication  maintained,  between 
the  two  bodies ;  that,  being  thus  strengthened 
this  society  may  be  better  enabled  to  govern 
itself  with  more  propriety,  and  to  render  assis- 
tance to  their  fellow-citizens  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  parts  more  remote;  that 
they,  in  their  turn,  may  extend  useful  know- 
ledge still  farther,  from  town  to  village,  and 
from  village  to  town,  until  the  whole  nation 
be  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  united  in  the 
same  cause,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  the 
case  whereVer  the  most  excellent  works  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Paine  find  residence.  I  am, 
gentlemen,  your  most  respectful  and  sincere 
iriend. — By  order  of  The  committee, 

«  SAMUEL  ASHTON, 
Secretary  for  this  society." 

Mr.  Bower.— In  that  part  where  it  says — 
^  the  people  are  determmed  to  obtain  a  radi- 
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cal  reform  of  the  country,*'  what  weid  ins  fte 
wwd  originally,  where  the  woid  cMoifTy  is 
now  ? — ^I  do  not  know :  it  is  not  intelli^ie. 

Do  you  know  how  those  two  letters  of  tbe 
same  date  came  to  be  sent  on  the  samcibv/ 
—No.  I  do  not. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  tins  letter,  wtidi  I 
have  now  desired  you  to  read,  befim  it  is 
written,  or  afterwards  ?— I  do  not  recoIkctiL 

Do  you  not  recollect  hearing  of  thstletttr 
at  all  f— I  do  not. 

That  was  a  letter  then  composed  by  die  se- 
cret committee,  which  never  was  couubuu- 
cated  to  you,  at  least  ? 

Oato.— By  the  secret  committee  ? 

Mr.  JBoBvr.— By  the  committee  F— It  orar 
was. 

It  never  was  comm  jnicated,  to  your  koov- 
ledge,  to  the  society  ?— I  do  not  know^  lie- 
cause  I  did  not  attend  all  the  sodetj*! 
meetings. 

I  ask  whether,  to  your  knowledge,  it  er? 
was  communicated  to  the  society?— -I  oaivt 
answer  to  that.  . 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Do  you  bot 
whether  it  was,  or  was  not  P — I  do  not  koew 
whether  it  was,  or  not. 

Mr.  Bower, — You  say  you  were  present  it 
the  meeting  at  the  C4uUe-hil]  ?— I  was. 

Did  you  hear  Yorke's  speech  there  ?— Yc 

Have  you  read  it  since  it  was  printed  M 
have  not. 

Have  you  never  read  his  speech  ?--No;  1 
have  not. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Brown  P — ^Yes. 

Was  he  the  editor  of  the  Patriot  I  oxiB 
the  gentleman  sent  as  delegate,  Hsttbet 
Campbell  Brown  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  read  a  paper  at  Sheffield  oodff 
the  name  of  tiie  Patriot? 

Oaket, — ^Do  you  mean  a  newspaper,  or  > 
book  which  came  out  in  numbers? 

I  believe  it  came  out  both  ways;  did  foo 
ever  read  either  of  them? — ^I  have  reid fre- 
quently the  register,  which  might  contain  ex* 
tracts  from  the  Patriot,  Mr.  Gale's  register. 

Did  you  read  the  book  that  was  published 
under  the  title  of  the  Patriot  ?— I  reid  sew- 
ralofthcm. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JByre.--What  «stbe 
title  of  the  re^ster?— The  Sheffield  Register. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt, — ^A  newH»»pff» 
published  weekly  f — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Bover.— Look  at  the  resolutioDS  in  w 
printed  paper  pasted  into  that  book. 

Oakes Will  you  give  me  leave  to  «» 

them  over  ? 

Mr.  JB«/»ne.— Do  you  remember  U» 
paper;  do  you  know  any  thing  of  it?—!*** 
not  tell. 

Mr.  Boipcr.— Read  it  over  aloud  ;ilhtf 
been  read  already.  ^^ 

Mr.  JSrifcine.— That  is  a  very  jood  lei*" 
why  he  need  not  read  it  aloud  agaio. 

[The  witness  read  it  over  to  himself.] 

Mr.  JB0BW.--N0W,  upon  your  <»Jh»  ^^ 
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those  resolutioiiSy  or  printed  copies  of  them, 
circulated  at  Sheffield  as  the  resolutions  of 
your  society  ?— Yes ;  I  helieve  they  were. 

You  have  seen  them  in  circulation  there; 
have  YOU  not  ? — I  think  so  ? 

Did  you  at  that  time,  or  your  society,  cir- 
culate the  books  which  are  referred  to  in  those 
resolutions — ^I  mean  this  part^  ^*  we  declare 
that  we  have  derived  more  true  knowledge 
from  the  two  works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  in- 
tiluled,Right8  of  Man,  part  ^he  first  and  second 
than  from  any  other  author  on  the  subjecV-^ 
the  practice,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  go- 
vernment, is  laid  down  in  those  works  in  a 
manner  so  clear  and  irresistibly  convincing, 
that  this  society  do  hereby  resolve  to  give 
their  thanks  to  Mr.  Paine  for  his  two  said 
publications,  intituled  Rights  of  Man,  part  the 
first  and  second*'? — ^Never  since  they  were 
proved  to  be  a  libel. 

I  am  not  talking  about  their  being  proved 
to  be  a  libel,  but  whether  these  books  were 
circulated  by  your  society,  about  Sheffield,  as 
the  principles  of  government  which  you  had, 
adopted?— They  were,  before  they  were 
proved  to  be  a  libel. 

Were  thejr  circulated  by  the  members  of 
your  society,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shef- 
field, in  very  great  numbers? — Indeed  I  can- 
not answer  that. 

Do  you  know  that  they  were  circulated  by 
the  members  of  that  society  at  all?— Yes; 
they  were,  before  they  were  proved  to  be  a 
libel. 

I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  the  question 
has  nothing  to  do  with  proved  to  be  a  libel ; 
but  were  they  not,  in  fifcct,  circulated  ?— They 
were  sold  to  various  persons,  both  in  the  town 
atid  country. 

By  whom  ;  by  Gale?— I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther Gale  sold  any  or  not ;  I  believe  he  did.  • 

By  whom,  do  you  know,  were  they  circu- 
lated—were they  circulated  by  the  members 
of  that  society,  to  your  knowledge  ?— Yes. 

Who  was  this  David  Martin,  who  signs 
those  resolutions  as  chairman  of  your  commit- 
tee ? — He  was  not  constantly  chairman. 

Was  he,  at  the  time  those  resolutions  par- 
sed ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  was  present  when 
they  were  passed. 

Did  you  not  know  the  time  till  I  asked  you 
to  the  time  now  P — Yes ;  I  knew  they  were 
circulated  as  such. 

Did  you  not  know  he  was  chairman  ? — I 
knew  it  by  his  name  being  to  the  minutes. 

How  many  members  had  you  about  \his 
time  in  the  Constitutional  Society  P— I  do  not 
know. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know 
whether  there  were  twenty-five  hundred,  or 
ten  thousand  ? — I  cannot  answer  to  the  par- 
ticular number  of  the  society. 

As  near  as  you  can  P— I  do  not  wbh  to 
speak  any  thing  but  the  truth. 

As  near  as  you  can  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Give  short,  clear 
distinct  answers ;  that  ts  the  way  to  convince 
eveqrbody  that  you  speak  the  truth. 


Mr.  Ertfttne.— The^  are  asking  the  number 
of  members,  at  a  distmct  period  of  time,  in  a 
society  the  numbers  of  which  were  fluc- 
tuating. 

Mr.  Bower. — About  how  many  P— Probably 
there  might  be  about  two  hundred. 

How  came  you  to  say,  in  your  resolutions, 
that  they  were  increased  to  nearly  two  tho«- 
sand,  if  they  were  only  two  hundred  P — ^There 
were  many  that  were  friends  to  the  plans  that 
we  were  propoung  and  adopting,  that  were 
not  regularly  entered  into  the  society  as 
members. 

You  begin  by  stating,  ^  Tliis  society,  com« 
posed  chiefly  of  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield, 
oegan  about  four  months  ago,  and  is  already 
increased  to  nearly  two  thousand  members, 
and  is  daily  increasing ;"  was  not  that  fifteen, 
sixteen,  or  eijghteen  hundred  more  than  you 
had  at  the  time  ?— Probably  that  might  be 
taken  from  the  number  of  people  that  attended 
the  meeting  at  that  time. 

Did  people  attend  the  meetings  who  were 
not  mejnbers  P— Yes,  at  the  first  beginning. 

Had  you  any  meeting  at  which  five  h\m^ 
dred  persons  were  got  together,  before  the 
month  of  March,  1792  ?— I  believe  there 
were. 

I  observed,  when  you  were  examined,  you 
sud  you  had  no  intention  to  attack  govern- 
ment ;  what  did  you  mean  that  you  nad  no 
intention  to  attack  government;  if  govern- 
ment had  attacked  you,  and  dispers^  you, 
what  were  vou  to  doP — We  had  no  designs  at 
all  to  attack  government  by  force  of  arms. 

Supposing  government  had  attempted  to 
disperse  your— We  should  have  submitted 
to  It. 

You  do  not  know,  you  said,  whether  there 
was  any  intention  at  all  about  altering  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  about  the  House  of  Lords  in  any 
respect  P — ^We  expected  a  fair  and  equal  re* 
presentation  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that 
if  there  were  any  corruptions  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  a  reformation  of  that  would  follow 
of  course. 

Then,  after  all  you  have  stated  to  me  of 
those  resolutions,  and  those  works  you  have 
before  stated,  you  mean  now  to  state  that 
your  idea  was  a  mere  reform  hy  petition  to 
parliament,  and  nothing  more? — It  was. 

Was  Martin,  the  person  who  signed  this, 
the  last  witness  ? — ^Yes. 

Edward  Oaket  te-eJAmmed  by  Mr.  Ertkine, 

You  said,  when  you  had  obtained  an  equal 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
there  was  any  corruption  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  reformation  there  would  follow  of 
course— do  you  mean  that  that  would  follow, 
in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament  made 
by  the  &ing,  the  Lords,  and  the  House  of 
(jommons,  restored  to  its  purity,  as  you 
wished  it?— Yes. 

Mr.  Boerer.— That  is  a  leading  question. 

Mr.  Erifcintf.— Though  there  was  no  fixed 
time  for  your  copmittee's  reporting  what 
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pcited  before  thein^  whether  reperU  trere 
Bot  made  frofa  time  to  time^  and  all  die  pro* 
ceedings  ^hlished  in  the  papers  ?*-**i  heiieve 
there  were. 

Was  t{^re  any  concealment  of  what  you 
did  ? — I  believe  there  was  not 
.  Were  not  the  letters,  which  you  have  heard 
rettd  in  court  here,  from  time  to  time,  printed 
in  the  newspapers  fit  the  time? — I  cannot 
answer  for  that. 

But  did  you  not  advertise  frequently  in  the 
newspaners,  the  proceedings  and  letters  that 
you  had  ?— I  helieve  tiie  proceedings  of  the 
society  were,  in  general,  pubfished  in  the 
newspapers, 

Mr.  A)a>cr.— Did  that  book,  called  the  Pa- 
triot, come  out  about  the  same  time  as  the 
newspaper  ? — ^The  newspapers  came  out  long 
before  the  Patriot. 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  called  again. 

Mr.  JErskine. — ^I  call  this  gentleman,  who 
has  been  examined  before,  in  consequence  of 
the  evidence  which  your  lordship  has  now 
been  attending  to ;  this  gentleman  is  secre- 
tary to  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  Frith- 
street,  London,  whose  proceedings  are  before 
the  Court.  Have  you  any  letter  from  the 
Sheffiekl  Society,  signed  Samuel  Ashton  ?— I 
have,  [produces  it.j 

liad  the  Society  of  the  Friende  of  the  Peo- 
le,  at  that  time,  published  their  Declaration; 
call  it  our  Declaration,  being  myself  a  mem- 
ber of  that  society  ?— Yes,  they  had. 

Mr.  Xcv.-- What  is  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Erifcinc— The  14th  of  May,  1792. 
At  what  time  did  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People  first  institute  themselves,  and 
publish  their  Declaration ;  have  you  one 
about  vou?— I  have;  here— [producing  it]—- 
it  is  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  printed 
under  my  own  inspection. 

Does  this  letter  refer  to  this  address  .^— It 
does. 

Mr.  Enkmn.'^yfe  will  read  the  letter  first, 
and  then  the  address. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  jEJ;yre.  —  What  is  the 
deriie  of  the  Declaration  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Erskmc-^The  title  of  it  is— «  A  De- 
daratioii,  agreed  to  on  the  11th  of  April,  1799, 
by  the  Society,  intituled.  The  Friends  of  the 
People,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  Parliamentary  Reform." 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  —  When  pub- 
lished? 

Mr.  Stuart, — Very  soon  after. 

Mr.  Erskine. — It  was  transmitted  to  A^ 
ton ;  and  this  letter  is  the  answer  of  Asbton 
upon  the  receipt  of  it. 

[It  was  read  by  Mr.  Erskine.] 
«  DECLARATION,  agreed  to  on  the  11th 

of  April,  1792,  by  the  Society,  entitled, 
The  Friends  of  toe  People,  associated 

for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  FariaauuH' 

TARY  Refohm. 

**  A  number  of  persons,  having  serioosly 
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reviewed  and  considered  the  actul  aiturtisn 

of  public  afiuirs,  and  state  of  the  kingdoei, 
and  having  communicated  to  each  other  their 
opinions  on  these  subjects,  have  agreed  a&i 
determined  tu  institute  a  society,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  proposing  to  parliament  and  to  the 
country,  and  of  promoting,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  the  following  constitutional  ob- 
jects, making  the  preservation  of  the  oomti- 
tution,  on  its  true  principles,  the  foundatjoa 
of  all  their  proceedmgs. 

'*'  First,  To  restore  the  freedom  of  electioa, 
and  a  more  equal  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  parliament. 

"  Secondly,  To  secure  to  the  people  a  more 
frequent  exercise  of  their  right  of  elcctiig 
their  representatives. 

<<  The  persons  who  have  signed  their  naaes 
to  this  agreement,  think,  that  these  two  fiio- 
damentsu  measures,  will  Atmish  the  pova 
and  the  means  of  correcting  the  abuses,  whidi 
appear  to  them  to  have  arisen  ftotn  a  neglect 
of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  cos- 
stitution,  and  of  accomplishmg  those  sito- 
dinate  objects  of  reform,  which  they  deem  to 
be  essential  to  the  liberties  ef  the  people,  and 
to  the  good  government  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Signed  by 

'*  Charles  Grey,  esq  ,  M.  P.;  hon.  Tbooias 
Maitland,  M.  P. ;  George  Rous,  esq. ;  \^11- 
Ham  Cuninghame,  esq. ;  John  TweddeU, 
esq.;  earl  of  Lauderdale,  Nicolls  Rajns- 
ford,  esq. ;  James  Mackintosh,  ei^q. ;  Tho- 
mas Christie,  esq.;  Malcolm  Laine»  es^.; 
right  hon.  lord  Kinnaird,  James  Atcodekis, 
esq. ;  William  Harwood,  esq.;  David  God- 
frey, esq. ;  Uiggins  Eden,  esq. ;  Philip 
Francis,  esq,  M.  P. ;  Charles  Goring,  esq.; 
Mr.  Serjeant  Botid,  William  Lusbmgton, 
esq. ;  ^muel  Rogers,  esq. ;  Peregiioe 
Dealtry,  esa.;  R.  B.  Sheridan,  esq.  M.  P. ; 
William  Fullarton, esq.;  Norman  Bfaclecd, 
esq.  M.  P. ;  James  Loish,  esq* ;  Mr.  Alder- 
man Sawbridge,  M.  P.;  Richard  WclJ, 
esq. ;  John  Ciaridge,  esq. ;  John  Wharton, 
esq.,  M.  P. ;  James  Martin,  esq.,  M.  P.; 
William  Smith,  esq.,  M.  P. ;  John  Hur- 
ford  Stone,  esq. ;  W.  H.  Lambton,  chj., 
M.  P.;  John  Godfrey,  esq.;  George Tier- 
ney,  esq.;  Arthur  Piggott,  esq.;  J.  B. 
Church,  eso.,  M.  P. ;  Gilbert  Ironside,  esq.; 
T.  B.  Hollis,  esq. ;  S.  Whitbread,  juo. 
esq.,  M.  P.;  sir  J.  Throckmorton, bart.; 
M.  A.  Taylor,  esq.,  M.  P.;  William  Bie- 
ton,  esq. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  —  Is  that  the  Mr. 
Breton,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm  } 

Mr.  Stuart. — Yes,  that  is  the  same  Mr. 
Breton. 

Thomas  Rogers,  esq. ;   hon.  Tkoinas  Ers- 
kine, M.  P. 

Mr.  EnkiHC — ^Meaning  me^  gentlemen. 

JU  Knight,  esq.;  Thomas  ThottpsM,  ctq* 
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^  High  freoifrtu 


M.  P.$  <x>hmel  Tarlefon^  M.  P.;  John 
IScott,  esq.,  M.  P.  i 

Mr.  Attorn^  CeneraL-^ThaLX  IS  not  me, 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Enkine.— This  gentleman  k  not  John 
Scott,  esa.  but  sir  John  Scott;  they  are  both 
tery  gooa  men,  gentlemen. 

sir  Belliogbam  Graham,  bart.^  George 
Byng,  esq.,  M.  P. ;  John  Cartwright,  esq. ; 
Jeremiah  Batlev,  esq. ;  Ralph  Carr,  jun. 
esq.;  RalphMilbanke,esq.,  M.P.;  Henry 
Howard,  esq. ;  B.  £.  Howard,  esq. ;  £.  B. 
Clive,  esq. ;  Henry  Howard,  esq,,  M.  P. ; 
John  Leach,  esq.;  John  Nicholls,  esq.; 
Joseph  Richardson,  esq. ;  John  Towgood^ 
esq.;  William  Chisholm,  esq.;  John  Fa- 
zakerley,esq.;  Richard  S.  Miles,  esq.,  M. 
P.;^  Samuel  Shore,  esq.;  Samuel  Shore, 
jun.  esq.;  Charles  Warren,  esq.  Long 
Kingsman,  esq.;  Edward  Jeremiah  Cur* 
teis,esq.;  Samuel  Lone,  esq.,  M.  P. ;  John 
Bourdieu,  esq.;  T.  fi.  Rous,  esq.;  D. 
OBryen,  esq.;  J.  Lod^  Batley,  esq.; 
James  Wes^  esq.;  Richard  Carpenter 
Smith,  esq^.;  W.  Powlett,i  esq.,  M.  P.; 
George  Livius,  esq. ;  right  bon.  lord  Daer, 


hon.  John  Douglas,  rev.  Dr^Kippis,  James 

,  esa.  I  Francii 
Adam  Walker,  esq. ;  Richard  Sharp,'  esq. ; 


Jacquc,  esa.  |  Francis  Love  Bed 


ippis,  James 
;Kford,  esq. ; 


rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Towers,  John  Fumell  Tuf* 
feUf  esq. ;  John  Clerk,  esq. ;  Thomas  Bell^ 
esq. ;  John  Wilson,  esa.;  Andrew  Stirling, 
^  esq.;  Richard  Heaviside,  esq. ;  Mr.  Akler- 
man  Coombe,  Robert  Merry,  esq. ;  George 
£hum,  esq. ;  J.  G.  Lemaistre,  esq. ;  James 
l^erry,.e8q.;  Henry  Clifford,  esq.;  John 
Crookshanks,  esq. ;  John  Pratt,  esq. ;  W. 
Maxwell, esq. ;  T. Hill, esq.;  J.C.Bentley, 
esq.;  Thomas*  Bell,  jun.  esq.;  Richard 
Wilson,  esa. ;  Mr.  J.  Jarvis,  C.  F.  Ward, 
«sq. ;  rev.  C.  Powlett,  William  White,  esq.; 
T.  Holt  White,  esq.;  W,  Stone,  esq.; 
Joshua  Grigby,  esq. ;  Robert  Aitkeu,  esq. ; 
Joseph  Spurrel,  esq. ;  Thomas  Nevill,esq.; 
T.  Rutt^esq.;  Robert Slade,  esq.;  Francis 
Kemble,  esq. ;  William  Sharp,  esq. ;  John 
Barnes,  esq.;  Joseph  Ruse,  eM[.;  T.  Gor- 
don, esq.;  Mr.  J.  Griffin,  Mr.  Edward 
Hall,  William  BosvilJc,  esq.;  John  Red- 
man, esq.;  J. Philips,  eso. ;  J. Porter,  esq.; 
J.  B.  Gawler,  esq. ;  rev.  J.  C.  Banks,  Bertie 
Greatheed,  esq.;  Thomas  Crookenden, 
esq.;  3enjamin  Bakewell.  esq.;  colonel 
Hastings,  D.  E.  MacdonaTd,  esq. 

*' Non-resident  members  who  have  signed 
the  Declaration. 

**  Right  hon.  the  earl  of  Buchan,  Scotland ; 
sir  J.  E.  Swinburne,  hart,  Northumber- 
land; Professor  Millar,  Glasgow;  G.Lloyd, 
esq.,  Suffolk ;  W.  Belsham,  esq.,  Bedford ; 
Capel  Lof\,  esq.,  Suffolk;  W.  Davv,  esq., 
Devonshire;  JamesMilnes,  esq.,  Yorkshire; 
Robert  Monteith,  esq.,  Glasgow;  J.Richard- 
son, esq.,  Glasgow ;  J.  Losn,  esq.,  Cumber- 
land; J.  Grigby,  jun.|  esq.,  Sufiblk. 
VOL.  XXIV. 
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**  Right  honourable  lord  Kinnaird, 
Tiemey,  esq.'' 

Mr.  Erskine,  to  Mr.  &«ar^-.The  objects 
of  our  society  being  communicated  in  this 
manner,  did  you  receive  this  letter  ?— I  did. 
Our  declaration  was  published  about  the  end 
of  April,  in  all  the  newspapers ;  and  this  let- 
ter came  from  Sheffield,  m  consequeoce  of 
their  having  seen  thatin  the  newspaper;  it 
is  dated  the  14th  of  Mav. 

Mr.  AUornty  Gefiera/.r- Do  you  know  Ash- 
ton's  hand-writing  ? — I  never  saw  him  write  ? 
he  called  upon  me  in  Frith-street,  about  that 
letter. 

Mr.  Jttffm^  General, — Your  lordships 
^ill  permit  me  just  to  mention  that  it  is  the 
same  hand-writing  as  a  letter  of  the  26th  of 
May,  which  has  l^n  read  from  Ashton,  b% 
Sheffiekl,  to  the  Constitutional  Society  in 
London^  relative  to  this  very  proceeding. 

pt  was  tead.] 

'*  Committee  of  the  Sodetv  for  Constitutional 
Liformation,  at  Sheffield,  to  the  Committee 
of  the  honourable  Society,  entitled,  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  in  London. 

**  Gentlemen ;— It  is  with  infinite  pleasure 
we  have  read  and  considered  your  Address 
and  Declaration,  from  your  general  meeting, 
S6th  of  April  last ;  the  principles  therein  set 
forth,  by  so  large  a  body  of  the  most  respect*' 
able  and  worthy  characters,  is  a  sufficient  tes- 
timoDV  and  confirmation  to  us,  that  so  ho- 
nourable a  society,  by  signalizing  themselves 
in  support  of  the  laudable  and  general  cause 
of  the  community,  will  render  themselves 
roost  truly  worthy  of  that  high  and  benevo* 
lent  appellation,  b^r  which  they  are  already 
known  to  us,  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

'*  Your  sentiments,  your  motives,  and 
your  plan  of  obtaining  a  reform  of  the 
abuses  of  government,  are  perfectiy  in  unison 
with  our  kleas.  It  is  ouc  business  (to 
which  we  have  always  confined  our  endea- 
vours) to  instruct  the  people,  in  a  temperate 
and  peaceable  manner,  the  necessity  or  such 
a  reform  as  you  point  out  ;^  but  have  never 
yet  attempted  to  adopt,  or  point  out  any  par. 
ticular  mode  of  obtaining  i1^  farther  than  vou 
win  observe  by  the  enclosed;  believing  tnat, 
in  due  time,  men  of  more  resnectable  charac- 
ters, and  great  abilities,  would  step  forward  ; 
to  such  we  have  always  had  an  eye,  and  upon 
such  we  have  ever  meant  to  rely  for  our  go- 
vernment, and  the  adoption  of  the  most 
eligible  plan  of  a  more  free  and  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
removal  of  the  great  abuses  and  impositions^ 
by  measures  altogether  inadequate  to  the  in- 
terest and  welfare  of  the  nation  in  general, 
and  to  the  mechanical  and  laborious  part  of 
the  community  in  particular. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  hiehest  degree 
of  satisfitttion  that  we  behold  supn  a  respect- 
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able  body  stepping  forward  in  so  laudable^  so 
just,  and  so  good  a  cause ; '  you  have  our 
ivannest  wishes,  sinoerest  thanks,  and  assured 
endeavours  of  supporting  it,  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities,  in  a  rational  and  peaceable  way.  It 
'  our  duty,  and  it  will  ever  claim  our  atten- 
on,  strictly  to  adhere  to,  maintain,  and  be 


eoverned  by,  the  principles  laid  do^tn  in  your 
Seclaration,  notwithstanding  the  gross  and 
fallacious  in^nuations  of  the  enemies  of 
justice  and  equity.  We  are  assured  that  no 
honest  man,  being  acquainted  with  our  prin- 
ciples, would  have  attempted  to  declare  in  the 
House,    *  That  the  design  of  these  associa^ 

♦  tions  is  completely  to  overturn  the  constitu- 

*  tion,  &c/  And  we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Baker 
was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining in  Answer  to  such  gross  assertions, 
without  having  it  in  his  power  to  speak  with 
precision  to  the  principles  and  design  of  this 
and  the  simiiar  societies,  and  to  have  united 
^m  with  your's  in  his  explanation.  For 
this,  and  similar  reasons,  we  arc  induced  to 
take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  the 
above  and  following  sketch  •.—Oin*  associating, 
or  ticket  members,  are  now  about  9,400 ;  yet 
we  have  the  satisfaction,  with  truth,  to  affirm, 
ttutt  not  the  least  disorder,  or  confusion,  hath 
made  its  appearance  amongst  us ;  all  is  unani- 
mity, peace,  and  concord.  As  our  members 
increase,  the  number  of  meeting  places  are 
increased  in  proportion,  so  as  not  to  exceed  at 
most  thirty  members  at  one  place.  All  the 
circular  meetings  are  held,  once  a  fortnight, 
on  the  same  evening ;  our  general  meeting  b 
held  once  a  month,  at  three  difierent  houses, 
on  the  same  day,  generally  very  crowded,  yet 
good  order  and  regularity  is  strictiy  attended 
to :— and  we  doubt  not,  but  what  has  been 
suggested  to  be  ironossiblej  will  be  fully  mani- 
fested to  be  not  only  practicable,  but  easy  to 
accomplish,  viz.  to  introduce  useful  know- 
ledge, good  order,  and  regularity,  into  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  common,  or  lower 
orders  of  the  people. 

*^  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  integrity 
and  abilities  of  those  respectable  characters 
who  constitute  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  but  if  we  may  presume  to  lay 
before  them  some  thoughts,  we  have  had,  re- 
specting what  method  would  be  best  to  adopt 
for  obtaining  the  genenil  sense  of  the  nation, 
before  the  proposed  motion  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament  takes  place,  webee  leave,  with 
great  deference  to  that  honourable  society,  to 
submit  the  following  to  their  superior  judg- 
ment ;  we  believe,  the  most  likely  and  effec- 
tual plan  will  be  to  establish  a  convention  in 
I^naon,  by  deputies  from  each  county,  or 
district,  hy  which  means  the  sentiments  of 
the  nation  may  be  obtained  without  any  con- 
fusion or  disorder. 

"  Looking  up  to  the  Friends  of  the  People  as 
•ur  leaders,  and  directors,  in  the  great  and  ne- 
cessaty  business,  we  shall  be  nappy,  and 
esteem  it  a  great  favour,  to  receive  any  com- 
munication which  they  may  vouchsafe  to 


Tria^  ThiMias  Hariy  [KBS 

favour  us  with.— I  have  the  honotir  to  be,, 
with  much  esteem,  your  veiy  req>ectful 
friend,  (by  order  of  the  committee) 

«  SAMUEL  ASllTON,  SccretM^y. 
<<  Campo-lane,  Sheffield  * 
'<  Sheffield,  May  14, 1798." 
(Addressed)  ^  To  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  at  the  apartments  of 
the  committee.  No.  58,  Frith- 
street,  Sobo,  London." 


Mr.  JSrsiSuRe.~I  cannot  speak  from  mv 
own  recollection,  but  I  take  for  granted,  tint 
on  receiving  such  a  lettei;  as  that,^  the  society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  sent  aii  answer! 
—They  did. 

Did  any  reply  come  to  that  answer  P-4t 
did. 

Of  course,  is  order  to  introduce  the  reply, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  read  first  the  answer  of 
the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.— 
Gentlemen,  this  is  in  the  year  1793 ;  after  the 
motion  in  the  Uoiise  6f  Commons,  the  Society 
of  the  Frledds  of  the  People  passed  a  Tote  of 
thtaks  to  all  the  societies  in  the  kingdoB, 
that  had  assisted  in  procuring  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Coinmons  upon  that  measore^  thit 
is  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  tbe 
vote  of  thanks,  and  the  sentiments  of  tbe 
people^  at  Sheffield,  upon  it,— Have  you  got 
6t»  from  Norwidi,  of  the  lOth  of  SeptemMr, 
1798  ?*-!  have  it  here  [producing  iLJ 

Mr.  JBftAine.— Thisisthe  answer  sent  to 
that  letter,  is  it  F— Yes. 

Was  it  ligned  bv  Mr.  Grey  ?*-*It  was  ;  Mr. 
Grey  was  in  the  cnair  of  the  (Committee  that 
day ;  I  carriM  the  answer  to  l^m,  to  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  after  I  had  co(>ied  it  cot 
Ian-,  he  signed  it,  and  I  put  It  into  tbe  fkist 

One  of  the  Jury, — ^Hate  you  the  reply?—-! 
have  it  not  here,  but  it  was  approTing  Toy 
much  of  the  answer. 

[It  was  read.] 

«  No.  58,  Friilh-UrM,  Lgi^im, 
May  24, 17M. 

*'  Sir;— We  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  tbe 
receipt  of  your  letter,  of  the  14th  instant,  and 
to  return  you  our  thanks  for  a  confidence 
which,  we  trust,  our  future  conduct  will  mcnt 
from  our  countiy. 

«We  have  received  sincere  pleasure,  not 
only  from  the  firm  and  virtuous  tone  in  whkh 
you  have  spoken  your  principles,  Init  from  the 
wise  and  temperate  manner  in  which  you 
have  limited  their  application  to  practice.— 
We  rejoice  '  that  our  sentiments,  our  mo* 
*  tives,  and  our  plans  of  reform  are  perfectly  in 
'  unison  with  your  ideas.'  The  great  body  of 
the  people  corresponding  to  such  <senti- 
'  ments'  will  equally  confound  the  two  opposite 
classes  of  enemies  to  the  public  weal ;  tnat  it 
will  defeat  the  hopes  of  those  who  would  dupe 
the  people  into  tumult,  and  that  it  will  sikooe 
the  slanders  of  those  advocates  of  comiption, 
who  have  laboured  to  render  tbe  cause  of 
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liber^  odious  and  terrible  to  all  good  citizen^ 
by  tonfoundifig  it  with  principles  of  anarchy, 
end  by  loading  it  with  the  obloquy  of  i>ro- 
iroking  civil  cbmhiotiony  and  of  isndangering 
the  destniGtion  of  a  constitdtion  justly  re- 
nowned for  the  freedom  and  happines»  whicn 
it  has  so  Ibng  bestowed.    You  are  pleased  to 
say  that  '  you  look  up  to  the  Friends  of  the 
^  People  as  your  leaders  ana  directprs  in  this 
*  »eat  business :'  authorized  as  we  feel  our- 
selves by  this  proffered  guidance,  and  by  that 
harmony  of  sehtiaient,  whicn  from  the  tenor 
of  yoiir  letter;  we  must  suppose  to  exist  be- 
tween you  and  ourselves,  permit  us  to  lay  be- 
fore you  Sotne  ideas  which  are  dictated  by 
zeal  for  our  common  cause.    The  cause  of 
liberty  can  never  be  endangered  by  the  Assault 
of  its  enemies,  but  may  sometimes  be  exposed 
hy  the  indiscretion  of  it^  friends ;  its  prio- 
aples  are  founded  on  loipregnable  reason, 
and  its  enemies  are,  therefore;  too  dexterous 
directly,  to  attack  them.    It  is  not  against  the 
reasonings  of  the  champions  of  corruption 
(ibr  they  have  produced  none),  btit  it  is  a^nst 
their  craft  and  their  misrepresentation  that 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  defend  our- 
selves by  the  wariness  of  our  language  ami 
our  conduct.    A  similar  wariness,  as  far  as 
the  authority  of  our  opinion  can  extend,  we 
must  counsel  all  societies  associated  on  simi- 
lar prmciples,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  object,  to"  preserve ;  accused  as  they  are, 
in  common  with  ourselves,  of  meditating  one 
olgect  and  holding  fo#th' another,  of  seducing 
the  people  by  a  measure  so  specious  and  salu- 
tary as  parliamentary  reform,  into  other  mea- 
sures of  despei^te  tendency  and  undefinable 
extent,  we  can  only  advise  them  to  follow 
our  example?  in  honestly,  and  solemnly  de- 
claring that  *  they  make  the  preservation  of 
*  the  constitution,  on  its  true  principles,  the 
'  foundation  of  all  their  proceedings'  and  the 
measure  of  all  their  reforms. — ^Language  thus 
explicit  will  efifectually  combat  misrepresen- 
tations to  which,  perhaps,  ardent  indiscretion 
may  have  sometimes  furnished  pretexts.    An 
early  declaration  of  these  opinions,  which  we 
sincerely  believe  you  to  entertain,  will  con- 
ciliate- many  to  the  cause  of  a  reform  who  are 
now  held  in  honest  neutrality  by  their  fears. 
The  friends  of  order,  idflcr  such  a  declaration, 
justified  by  consistent  conduct,  will  be  no 
longer  driven  to  seek  refuge  frojn  anarchy  in 
the  bosom  of  corruption.     The  interested 
supporters  of  the  present  abuses  will  thus  be 
disarmed,  for  it  is  only  by  confounding  reform 
with  commotion,   and  corruption  with  the 
British  constitution,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
prolong  and  to  defend  their  usurpations.    All 
our  language,  as  vou  will  perceive  from  the 
proceedings  which  we  transmit  to  you,  has 
been  caotioos,  because  all  our  views  are  mo- 
derate;— ^we  are  persuaded  that  you  have  a 
similar  moderation  of  views^  and  we  earnestly 
exhort  ^ou  to  a  similar  caution  in  language. 

**  It  18  only,  indeed,  with  Societies,  who 
express  the  same  nioderatiDn  of  principles. 
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and  adopt  the  same  wariness  of  .language^ 
th^t  this  society  can  entertain  any  correspon- 
dence, or  promise  any  c^-operation ;  we  have 
publicly  disclaimed  what  we  condemn,  as 
well  as  avowed  our  real  object,'  arid  on  an 
occasion  unsought  for  by  us.  In  conformity^ 
with  this pnnciple  we  have, been  compelled 
to  decline  all  intercourse  with  the  Society  for 
C!onUitutiohaI  Informs^tioii  in  London;  for 
tliough  we  never  wish  to  attack,  nor  pretend 
to.  dictate,  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  declina 
all  intercoiirse  with  men  whose .  views  and 
principles  appear  to  us  irreconcileable  with 
oiirs. 

**  On  tlie  particular  measure  which  you 
suggest  for  collecting  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple oh  the  subject  c?  reform,  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  yet  prepared  to  decide ;  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  business  it  may  become 
very  fit  matter  for  deliberation. 

"  Permit  us,  sir,  to  conclude  with  congra^ 
tidating  vou,  and  congratulating  our  coun- 
try, on  the  admirable  principles  which  youC 
letter  contains,  and  on  the  intrepid  modera- 
tion which  it  entitles  us  to  expect  from  yoUi 
you  will  deprive  our  enemies  of  every  pretext 
for  counterfeiting  alarms  which  they  do  not 
feel,  and  of  every  op|)ortunity  to  defeat  our 
measures  by  calumniating  our  intentions. 
(In  same,  and  by  order  of  tne  committee,) 
(Signed)       **  C.  Grey,  chairman. 

**  To  Samuel  Asbton,  esq.  secre- 
tary to  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  in  Shef- 
fieW." 

Mr.  Ertkine, — ^Have  you  any  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  Hertfordshire  Society  ?— Yes. 

Is  that  the  letter?  [showing  it  to  the  wit- 
ness.]—This  is  the  letter,  dated  October  1st, 
t79«. 

Was  it  read  to  the  Society  ?— It  was. 

Mr.  Enkine, — The  clerk  will  now  read  this 
letter. 

Mr.   Attorney    GeaeraL^-^Vfe    have    not  " 
named  that  Society. 

Mr.  Erskine.-^  do  not  give  up  my  right 
to  read  it.    I  will  argue  it  by-and-by. 

Mr.  Duniel  Stuart^  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General, 

The  letter  that  has  last  been  read  you  say* 
you  took  to  Mr.  Grey  to  be  signed  ? — ^Yes. 

It  was  signed? — Yes. 

Did  you  send  the  letter  by  the  post,  or  de- 
liver it  yourself  to  Mr.  Ashton  ? — I  sent  it  by" 
the  post  to  Sheffield. 

Did  you  know  Mr.' Ashton?— Not  perso- 
nally then. 

Do  you  know  what 'Mr.  Ashton  is  ?— Yes;- 
a  currier,  or  tanner,  I  believe^ 

What  was  he  at  that  time  ?— I  suppose  in' 
the  same  business,  I  have  no  doubt  he  was. 

I  see  you  direct  .to  Samuel  Ashton,  fesq.?— 
Yes. 

That.1  suppose  was  a  thought  of  your  own  ? 
.— ItwJBnot. 
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By  whose  direction  did  you'  direct  it  to 
Samuel  Ashton,  esq.?— By  the  direction  of 
the  committee. 

Did  any  of  them  know  Mr.  Ashton's  situa- 
tion in  life  ? — I  believe  none  of  them  knew 
Mr.  Ash  ton  at  that  time. 

You  told  us  the  other  day,  when  you  were 
here,  that  you  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Hardy 
had  been  an  associated  member  of  the  Con« 
stitutional  Society? — I  did  not. 

You  see  your  letter  is  of  the  24th  of  May  ? 
—Yes, 

Do  yuu  know,  that  the  same  Mr.  Ashton, 
upon  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  wrote  to 
the  Constitutional  Society,  in  London^  a 
letter,  which  I  hold  now  in  my  band,  stating, 
that  he  had  received  your  moderate  letter, 
the  letter  of  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  and 
stating,  to  that  Society,  that,  as  your  princi- 
ples were  not  according  to  the  rights  or  man, 
the  ShefHeld  Society  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you,  except  so  far  as  the  Constitu- 
tional Society  would  aflerwards  permit? — ^I 
never  heard  of  such  a  letter  before. 

Have  you  bad  any  communication  with  Mr. 
Ashton  since? — About  a  twelvemonth  ago 
Mr.  Ashton  was  in  town,  and  called  unon  me. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  I  think  about 
the  27  th  of  March,  your  Society,  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  had  expressed  their  reasons  for 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Constitutional 
JSociety ;  and  bad  stated  to  them,  that  thev 
would  have  no  more  correspondence  with 
them?— I  think  that  was  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May. 

It  was  before  this  letter  of  your's  to  Shef- 
field ?— It  was. 

Did  you  know,  that  twelve  members  of 
that  very  Sheffield  Society,  to  which  you  were 
writing,  had  been  associated  with  the  Consti- 
tutional Society,  whose  correspondence  you 
had  before  rejected?— I  am  not  sure;  I  had 
i:ead  it  in  the  newspapers:  .but  I  cannot  say 
certainly  whether  I  knew  it  or  not. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that,  at  the  time  you 
permittetl  this  letter  to  go  from  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  to  Sheffield,  that  you  knew 
that  that  Sheffield  Society  had  twelve  mem- 
bers associated  with  thfet  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, with  whom  your  Society  had  refused 
to  correspond?— At  the  time  of  sending  that 
answer,  I  did  not  think  of  any  such  thing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  did, 
for  I  do  not  believe  that  you  did — then,  you 
did  not  know  that  fact?— No;  but,  I  believe, 
I  heard  of  it  afterwards. 

You  observed  my  learned  friend  read  to 
you  a  great  many  very  respectable  names; 
now  many  of  those  gentlemen  have  quitted 
your  society  ?— J  suppose  about  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Erskine.—Am  you  can  tell  how  many 
have  been  added  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Your  society  re- 
ceived this  letter  of  the  14lh,  from  Sheffield, 
as  a  proof  of  their  moderation?— Yes. 

And  you  treated  it'so,  of  course,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  letter  that,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
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they  wrote  to  the  ConstitutioDal  Society, 
such  as  I  have  been  stating  to  you  ?«-No;  I 
did  not. 

You  were  going  to  state,  that  some  gentlfr- 
men  had  left  your  society  about  this  time  ?-<• 
Yes;  there  were. 

Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  them? — 
Five  gentlemen  left  the  society  at  once ;  their 
letter  is  printed  in  those  proceedings;  Mr. 
Baker,  lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Courteoay, 
Mr.  Dudley  North,  and  Mr.  Curwea. 

Have  you  had  the  curiosity  to  read  over  the 
names  of  those  respectable  gentlemen^  whose 
names  are  printed  m  this  list? — Certainly. 

Can  you  inform  me  how  many  of  those 
gentlemen  were,  and  continue  to  be  men- 
bers  of  that  Constitutional  Society,  all  cones* 
pondence  with  which  you  had  r^ecled?^I 
can  only  know  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  ErildnA, — ^You  will  state  the  names.— 
I  believe  Mr.  Goring  is,  but  he  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Friends  ofthe  People. 

Dr.  Towers  is  a  member  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  and  the  Constitudonal  Society  ?— 
Yes. 

Major  Cartwright?— Yes. 

Mr.  Batley?— I  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Batley,  senior. 

Mr.  Thompson  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Walker?— Yes. 

Mn  Sharpe? — I  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Ertkine,'-Ym  will  tell  us,  Mr.  At- 
torney General,  which  you  know  to  be  meo»- 
bers  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  it  will  save 
the  time  ofthe  Court;  I  know  the  iact  mj- 
self,  that  they  do  continue  to  be  members. 

Mr.  Attomof  Genera/.— When  did  Mr. 
Wharton  become  a  member  of  your  Society? 
—I  believe,  before  I  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  it. 

J  presume  you  always  inquired  who  the 
persons  were  that  you  addressed  your  letten 
to,  before  you  wrote  any  thing  to  them  ?— Yes. 

Is  lord  Daer  a  member  of  your  society?— 
Yes,  he  is. 

I  understood  you  to  say,  there  was  an  an- 
swer to  your  letter  of  the  S4th  of  May,  from 
Sheffield?— Yes ;  there  was. 

Was  that  from  the  same  Mr.  Ashton  .^^ 
Yes. 

In  as  moderate  terms  as  the  letter  you  had 
answered  ? — ^Yes,  approving  entirely  of  that 
answer  which  has  been  retd. 

Do  you  remember  whether  tliat  letter,  in 
those  moderate  terms,  was  dated  before  or 
after  the  26th  of  May? — ^It  must  have  bees 
dated  after,  because  the  answer  was  on  the 
24th  of  May,  and  this  is  the  reply  to  that 
answer. 

It  might  have  been  written  by  the  return 
ofthe  post  ?— -That  would  not  do. 

Mr.   Daniel    Stuart  re-examined    by    Bfr. 
Erskine. 

The  reply  to  yoiir  answer  was  iji  the 
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noderate  terms,  which  must  have  been  later 
than  the  sath^—Yes. 

You  were  asked,  by  the  attoraey-senetal, 
whether  lord  Selkh'k's  eldest  son,  lora  Daer, 
was  and  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People? — He  certainly  is. 

Did  not  every  body  know  that  lord  Daer 
had  been  in  the  British  Convention,  at  Edin- 
burgh ?— Yes. 

Every  eentleman  in  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  knew  that  lord  Daer 
was  a  dele^te  there?— Yes;  I  believe  they 
all  knew ;  it  was  in  the  public  papers. 

Does  he  remain  still  a  member  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  ?— He  does. 

Was  there  any  motion  made  to  expel  him, 
or  question  his  conduct  on  that  account? — 
None  at  all. 

Mr.  Attomeif  General, — ^Did  your  society 
know  what  had  been  the  proceeding  of  the 
British  Convention ;  I  do  not  specuc  of  the 
Scotch  Convention,  but  the  British  Conven- 
tion ?— They  knew  from  the  public  papers,  I 
believe ;  nothing  farther. 

I  observe  you  say,  the  answer  must  be 
dated  later  than  the  86th?— Yes. 

Why? — It  is  a  reply  to  an  answer  signed 
by  Mr  Grey;  the  letter  was  dated  the  S4th 
of  May;  it  will  take  two  days  to  go  to  Shef- 
field, and  two  days  to  bring  up  a  reply. 

If  your  letter  went  from  London  on  the 
24th,  and  was  answered  by  the  return  of  post, 
the  date  of  the  answer  must  be  the  86th  r 

Mr.  Ertkine. — Did  you  ever  know  a  man 
change  from  a  constitutional  man,  to  a  repub- 
lican, in  one  post? 

Mr.  Attorney  6efiera/.-^Did  you  ever  know 
a  man  who  was  both  a  republinn  and  a  con- 
stitutional man,  in  one  post  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyre.— The  observations 
upon  this  transaction  are  in  a  much  larger  and 
higher  scale  than  this. 

William  Dewtnapf  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr. 
Erskine, 

What  is  your  trade? — A  razor  maker,  at 
Sheffield. 

How^long  were  you  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety?— ^Nearly  from  first  forming  of  the 
society  to  the  last. 

Did  you  attend  regularly, in  general  ?— I  did. 

What  was  your  object  in  becoming  first, 
and  afterwards  continuing  to  be  a  member  of 
that  society  ?-- -The  object  that  I  had  in  view, 
was  a  reformation  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament. 

By  what  means  did  you  seek  to  obtain  that 
reform,  by  the  assodatbns  that  were  taking 
place  at  that  time  ? — By  petitioning  the  House 
of  Parliament. 

Why  did  you  expect  that  petitioning,  by 
having  associations,  and  delegations  from 
those  associations,  would  be  more  successful 
than  the  ordinary  way  of  petitioning  ? — We 
adopted  the  plan  of  tbeduke  of  Richmond; 
that  was  the  idea  that  I  formed  of  the  business. 

From  what  you  heard  pass^  and  from  |he 


general  proceedings  of  the  society,  had  vou 
any  reason  to  believe,  or  have  you  now,  while 
I  am  examining  you,  any  reason  to  believe  ^ 
that  the  object  of  the  society,  in  general,  was 
dififerent  firom  your  own  ?— I  have  not ;  fiK>m 
the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  society,  I  believe 
that  they  had  only  one  end  in  view. 
Which  was  the  same  end  you  had?— Yes. 
You  recollect,  no   doubt,   the  obligation 
under  which  you  speak— that  you  are  sworn 
to  speak  the  truth  ?— Yes. 

Then  recollecting  the  sanction  and  solem- 
nity under  which  you  speak,  do  you  declare  it 
solemnly  to  be  your  belief  now, :  that  that  was 
the  ffeneral  object  of  your  society  ? — ^Yes. 

If  you  had  had  any  reason  to  believe  that 
they  intended  to  subvert  the  governments* 
for  as  to  touching  the  life  of  the  king  it  is  in- 
decent to  state  it-<-if  you  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  the  least  idea  to  subvert 
the  king's  authority,  would  you  have  belonged 
to  the  society  ? — ^No. 

If,  having  belonged  to  it,  you  had  afterwards 
discovered  that  that  was  the  object  of  the 
society,  would  vou  have  continued  in  it  ? — 
No;  1  should  have  immediately  withdrawn 
from  it. 

If  you  had  discovered — ^I  am  not  talking  of 
Tour  own  internal  ideas,  which  indeed  you 
have  already  communicated  to  us — but  if  you 
had  discovered,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
society,  not  what  any  one  intemperate  maa 
might  say  or  do,  but  if  you  had  discovered, 
from  the  general  conduct  of  that  society,  that 
its  intention  was  mischievous,  and  that  it 
meant  to  accomplish  its  purposes  by  force, 
would  you  have  continued  in  it? — No;  I 
would  immediately  have  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  I  had  formed  an  idea  that  they  were  mean- 
ing to  obtain  it  by  force. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  society  when  it 
sent  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  in  Scotland  ? 
—Yes. 

What  did  you  understand  your  delegate 
was  to  do,  representing  your  society  in  the 
Contention  in  Scotland;  I  mean  what  you 
understood,  from  what  was  said  in  your 
society  at  the  time  ?•— That  they  were  to  asso- 
ciate together,  in  order  to  inform  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  to  draw  up  such  papers,  to  be 
presented  to  government,  as  they  thought 
would  be  most  conducive  to  bringing  about  a 
reformation  in  the  Commons  House  of  Far* 
liament 

When  this  Mr.  Campbell  Brown  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh,  was  he  authorized  to  proceed 
in  any  way,  towards  any  object,  but  the  same 
constitutional  objects  which  the  society  itself 
had  in  view  ? — ^No ;  he  had  no  other  autho- 
rity, but  acting  upon  the  same  principle  that 
the  society  had  always  done. 

Do  you  remember  at  what  time  there  was 
any  alarm  spread  in  your  society  upon  the 
subject?—!  recollect,  but  I  cannot  justiy  men- 
tion when. 

Do  you  rememher  a  hand-bill  ? — ^I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  haiid4»ilL 
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Do  you  rememlier  any  insults  being  offisred 
to  the  society,  or  to  any  of  its  members? — ^I 
have  seen  people  repeatedly  assembled  toge- 
ther, and  have  heard  them  speak  repeatraly 
of  assaulting  the  society ;  and,  from  inf)am«' 
matory  letters  that  were  published  in  the  Shef- 
field paper,  by  one  George  Russell,  it  very 
much  aiarmefl  the  people  of  the  society  at 
Sheffield. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  you  hear  any  thing 
said  about  the  society  having  any  pikes,  or 
any  thing  for  its  defence  ?•— No ;  I  am  almost 
a  stran^r  to  th^  pike  business ;  I  have  heard 
it  mentioned,  but  know  little  of  it. 

If  tlie  design  of  the  s<^iety  had  been,  in 
g^eral,  to  provide  arms  to  carry  on  its  ob- 
jects, must  you  not  have  heard  of  it  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  ever  proposed  by  the  committee  to 
the  society,  or  from  the  society  to  the  com- 
mittee, or  ever  mentioned  in  the  society,  that 
you  were  to  have  arms  for  your  defence, 
aminat  the  government,  or  for  an  attack  upon 
it? — ^No;  it  is  a  question  that  was  never 
agitated  in  the  committee,  nor  in  the  society. 

Then,  until  these  people  were  taken  up, 
and  this  unfortunate  business,  which  detains 
us  here,  originated— I  ask  you,  as  an  honest 
man,  whether  you  ever  heard  of  such  thing 
in  your  life,  as  armine,  either  to  resist  go- 
Yeimnenty.or  to  attack  it?— No;  I  never 
beard  of  it,  either  before,  or  since. 

Had  you  any  views,  in  the  object  of  your 
association,  which  extended  beyond  the  Q>m- 
mons  House  of  ParKament  ?^No,  we  had 
not;  I  had  not  for  my  own  part,  and  T  reason- 
ably hope  that  the  society  nad  not. 
•  Ib  that  reasonable  hope  founded  upon  what 
you  observed  of  their  proceedings  ? — Ves;  I 
never  saw  any  thing  to  the  contrary. 

You  say  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan  was 
tiie  object?— The  only  object  that  I  had  in 
view,  and  the  onlv  object  I  ever  understood 
tfast  the  society  at  large  had  in  view. 

Was  the  object  which  the  society  at  large 
had  in  view,  tlie  duke  of  Richmond's  plan, 
atated  from  time  to  time  in  the  soeiety  ?— Yes, 
fremiently  stated,  and  a  nnwber  <^  the  duke 
of  Aichinond's  letters  to'  eoMnel  Sharman 
were  published  by  the  societf . 

The  society,  in  order  to  show  that  that  was 
their  object,,  published  that  letter  to  colonel 
Sharman  f  What  was  the  reason  of  your  so- 
ciety for  ciffculatioff  this  letter  N^It  was  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  informing  the  society  at 
hm  of  the  principles  «po»  which*  ^ey  in* 

From  eveiy  thing  then  that  you  know  of 
liie  societT,  of  your  own  knowledge,  from 
your  regular  attendance  upotf  it,  did  they 
appear  to  you  to  adheie  to  that  object-?— 
Ves^  stfietly. 

WUUam  Dewinap  cross-examined  by  Mr« 
Law.    « 

You  have  said  that  it  wwyvur  tfbjeet  to  ob- 
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tain  a  reform-  by  petitioning  pariiametit,  wis 
it  ^our  object  all  alons  to  obtain  a  reform  by 
petitioning  parliameht  r— It  was. 

Have  you  continiied  a  member  of  the  ao- 
dety  up  to  the  present  time? — ^Yes,  from 
between  two  and  tiiree  years  ago,  down  to  the 
present  period. 

Were  vou  at  the  meeting  at  the  Castle-faifl 
in  April  last  ? — ^I  viras. 

Was  not  the  purpose  ofpetitioniiig  the  par- 
liament  expressly  negatived  at  that  meetiqg? 
-^Itwas. 

Do  not  you  know  that  by  contrivance,  that 
proposition  was  brought  forward  for  the  pni^ 
pose  of  receiving  a  negative? — I  was  not  moch 
Cbcqiiainted  with  that,  neither  was  I  in  a  situa- 
tion to  hear  what  passed  at  the  Castle^ill, 
there  was  so  large  a  concoiu-se  of  people  that 
I  could  not  eet  near  to  the  place. 

You  hearo  the  question  put  ?^— No,  I  caaaot 
say  that  I  did  hear  it  put;  I  was  at  a  grot 
distance,  and  there  was  a  laige  coaicoiirse  of 
people. 

Did  you  read  the  proceedings  afterwards  io 
Gale*s  paper  ?— Yes— I  might  see  it,  bat  I  re- 
collect very  little  of  it 

Whatever  question  was  then  put,  was  it 
nei^atived,  or  carried  in  the  affirmative  ?—I 
believe  it  was  negatived. 

Were  there  any  voices  that  you  heard  in  the 
affirmative  ?— I  do  not  know  that  there  was. 

Did  you  know  the  question  that  was  about 
to  be  put  P— No,  I  did  not 

Knowing  that  that  question  had*  been  nega- 
tited,  and  that  it  had  been  your  object  to 
obtain  a  reform  through  the  mediuoi  of- par- 
liament, did  you  afterwards  wididrawyonrseh* 
from  a  society  which  had  disavowed  that  ob- 
ject?—No,  I  did  not;  I  remained. 

Do  you  know  of  a  single  member  havji^ 
afUrwards,  in  consequence  of  that  vote,  vrhicb 
you  said  you  read  in  Gale's  paper,  withdrawn 
himself  from  that  society  ?— No,  I  do  not;  I 
do  not  recollect  a  single  individual. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  Convention  were  not  approved  by 
your  society? — ^That  is  a  matter  that  I  am  a 
stranget-  to,  whether  they  approved  or  dissp- 
proved^ 

Was  not  there  a  vote  of  approbation  indoor 
sciTiety  of  the  pioeeedin^'or  that-convetttm? 
-^i  have  some  recollection  of  it,  but  I  was  not 
tberfeF  present,  neither  ean  I  give  any  distiiict 
account  of  that. 

Did'  you,  before  thetneeting,  know  either 
from  Broomhead  or  Camage,  or  vaj  body 
else^  that  the  question  for  another  applicatkm 
to  pariiament;  which  was  put  on  the  Castle- 
hill  in  April,  174M,  was  meant  to  be  pot  for 
the  purpose  of  being  negatived  ?«— Noi,  I  tt 
not,  and  r  h«v#  had^  eortespondenc*  with 
Broomhead  these- fifteen  years;  IhavcMwd 
vrithin  a  hundred  yardaof^  him  for  twdvear 
fourteen  year9.    :     > 

Then^do  y6u  belicrv^  or  not,  thatit  was  or 
liot  put  for  th^  purpose  of  bong  negatiffidN^ 
^  It  Ik  HMTof  wtucM  canat  speiOb 
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Do  you  know  who  ist  lh«  author  of  the 
pwcr  called  the  Patriot  ?— I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  one  Brown  ?— Yes. 

Your  delegate  to  the  convention  P— I  do 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  the  author  f 
— I  do  not. 

Have  you  ever  converged  with  Brown  about 
that  publication  ? — No. 

After  you  had  read  in  Gale's  paper^  that 
such  a  <)ue$tion  had  been  put  and  negatived, 
did  it  still  continue  to  be  your  opinion,  that  it 
was  the  object  of  the  society  still  to  endea- 
!  vour  to  obtain  a  reform  by  petitioning  parlia- 
ment?— ^It  was  said  they  ihtended  to  petition 
I  his  majesty. 

Was  that  question  put  P^-I  never  heard  it 
put. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  petition  to  his  ma^ 
jcsty  prepared  F—No,  I  was  ignorant  of  that 

Mr.  Knkine. — A  petition  to  parliament  was 
negatived,  and  one  drawn  up  immediately  to 
,  the  kinc ; — it  has  been  read  m  the  cause. 

Mr.  Law. — But,  however,  after  the  petition- 
,  «ng  parliament  was  distinctly  negatived,,  no 
one  of  you  withdrew? — ^No. 

You  said  you  heard  nothing  of  arming — do 
you  know  Yorke  ?— I  have  seen  him. 

Do  you  know  Davison  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  pike 

being  prepared,  or  ordered,  under  the  direction 

of  lu>rke?— The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  that 

,  Mr.  Davison  had  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas 

Hardy  in  London. 

W  hen  d  id  you  hear  of  that  ? — A  fler  Thomas 
Hardy  was  taken  up;  I  did  not  know  any 
thing  of  it  before. 

Have  you  never  heard  a  proposition  for  de- 
'  fending  yourselves  against  what  you  call  the 
'  opposition  party  ?— Yes ;  J  do  remember  that. 
'  When  was  that?— The  time  I  cannot  justly 
'  recollect,  but  I  never  heard  it  in  the  society. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  proposition  to 
apply  to  the  magistrates  or  government  for 
your  defence,  in  case  any  of  you  were  attacked 
and  illegally  dispersed;  do  you  recollect  any 
proposition  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not 

n'i//i<ifiiD6»fJtap  re-examined  by  Mr.  Ertkine. 

If  there  had  been  any  proposition^  much 
more  if  there  had  been  any  preparation  for 
arming  for  such  purposes,  must  you  not  have 
beard  it  ? — Yes,  and  had  the  idea  of  arming 
been  general,  there  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  large  numbers  of  those  pikes  manufac- 
tured in  Sheffield. 

At  the  time  that  this  petition  to  parliament 
was  negatived,  the  delegates  had  not  been 
sent  to  Scotland } — ^No. 

Was  the  petition  that  was  negatived,  a  pe- 
tition from  the  people  of  Sheffield,  or  a  peti- 
tion from  the  delegates  ? — A  petition  ft'om  the 
people  of  Sheffield. 

But  was  it  ever  voted  that  the  delegates, 
after  they  had  assembled  together  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  attaining  it,  was  it  ever 
voted  that  they  should  not  petition  ?— No,  I  do 
not  know  that  the  questiou  ever  was  moved.. 
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lCr.«4AlM>.*-Undoi|btedljr  they  did  thini^ 
thst  a  petftioB  froaa  the  people  at  Sheffield,  at 
the  CasUe-biH,  would  have  no  possible  effect 
upon  the  House  of  Commons^  because  the 
petitions  had  nose  before;  but  they  expected 
tliat  when  the  societies  in  difierent  parts  of 
England  had  sent  dele^tes,  that  If  those  de> 
legates,  as^  representaUves  of  large  bodies  of 
people,  had  petitioned  parliament,  that  it 
mieht  have  its  effect. 

Mr.  Lam. — ^Look  at  that  letter,  and  say 
whether  that  is  Ashton's  hand-writing ;  are 
you  acquainted  with  his  hand-wriUng? — ^Not 
very  well. 

How  many  hundred  times  have  you  seen 
him  write ;  have  not  you  seen  him  write  very 
frMuendy  ?— No ;  not  six  times  in  my  life. 

Do  you  believe  that  to  be  his  hand-  writing  { 
— ^Indeed  I  cannot  say. 

You  must  have  a  belief  one  way  or  other 
—do  you  believe  that  to  be  his  hand-writ^ 
ing  or  not?— I  cannot  say  I  believe  that  it 
is,  or  that  it  b  not 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  upon  itf-^t 
cannot. 

Do  you  know  wh^re  Ashton  is  at  present?— 
He  is  somewhere  in  the  country;  I  do  not 
know  where. 

.     Where  was  he  when  yon  heard  of  him  last  ? 
—In  London. 

Mr.  Enkine, — ^We  will  tell  you  where  he* 
is ;  he  lives  in  London ;  I  understand  hp  is 
going  to  establish  a  factory. 

Edveari  Smith  sworn. — Examined   by  Mit» 
Ertkine, 

Whwe  do  you  live?— In  Sheffield. 

What  is  your  trade  ? — A  cutlen 

Were  you  a  member  of  this  society  ? — Yes. 

How  long  were  you  a  member  of  it  ?— Ever 
since  1791. 

Were  you  a  member  of  il  up  to  the  time 
when  this  buuness  happened,  these  peoplo^ 
were  taken  up  ?— Yes. 

What  was  your  object  in  being  a  member 
of  it  ?— To  obtain  a  parliamentary  reform. 

What  did  you  me^n  by  a  parliamentaiv  re- 
form?— Upon  the  same  plan  as  the  duke  o£ 
Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

Had  you  any  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
letters  to  colonel  Sharman  ?— Yes,  we  had. 

Is  that  one  of  them  ?  [showins  a  printed 
pamphlet  to  the  witness.]— Yes;  I  beueve  it 

IS. 

I  suppose  this  vras  read  in  the  society  fr0l 
quently  ? — ^It  was  at  times. 

Do  you  remember  this  passage — **  Another 
subject  of  apprehension  is,  that  the  principle 
of  allowing  to  every  man  an  equal  right  to 
vote,  tends  to  equality  in  other  respect  and 
to  level  property.  To  me  it  seems  to  have  a 
direct  contrary  tendency.  The  equal  rights  of 
men  to  secun^  from  oppression,  and  to  the 
enjoyments  of  life  and  liberty,  strikes  me 
as  perfectly  compatible  with  their  unequal 
shares  of  industry,  labour,  and  genius,  whicji 
are  Uie  origin  of  mequality  of  fortunes.    The 
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equality  and  inequality  of  men^  aire. both 
founded  in  nature,  and  whilst  we  do  not  con- 
found the  two,  and  only  support  her  esta- 
blishments, we  cannot  err."  Now  when  you 
talked  of  the  Rights  of  man  in  your  society,  I 
cannot  ask  what  other  people  understood,  but 
what  did  you  understand  by  it  yourself?— 
Equal  representation  in  parliament. 

Did  you  mean  any  tning  connected  with 
France?— No. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gencra/.—What  did  he 
iTiean? 

'  Mr.  Erskine.-"Or  did  you  mean  what  you 
said  now,  equal  representation  in  parliament? 
^Yes. 

In  what  branch  of  parliament  ? — ^The  House 
of  Commons. 

If  you  had  observed,  from  attending  upon 
the  society,  that  other  people's  objects  were 
different  from  those  you  have  expressed  to  be 
your  own,  would  you  have  continued  in  it  ? — 
Not  a  day. 

And  though  you  had  not  clearly  discovered 
k,  if  you  had  only  reason  to  beheve,  or  sus- 
pect it  ? — I  never  heard  any  thing  in  the  so- 
ciety, as  a  body,  like  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  in  the  society 
that  led  you  to  believe  that  they  wished  to  at- 
tack the  king's  title^  or  attack  the  prerogative 
ofthecrown? — ^Not  m  the  leasts  much  the  other 
way. 

Did  you  ever  hear,  in  the  society,  any 
resolution  concerning  the  House  of  Lords  ?— 
Kever— not  to  touch  the  dignity  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  the  plan  we  went  upon  was  the 
same  as  in  1688. 

What  do  you  mean  by  1688  ?— The  glori- 
ous advantages  that  we  obtsuned  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1688. 

You  sav  you  looked  up  to  the  duke  of  Rich- 
nrond's  plan ;  I  ask,  upon  your  oath,  whether 
you  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  this  plan 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond's,  or  any  other  plan, 
was  to  be  endeavoured  to  be  accomplished 
by  force?-— Never,  not  by  us  as  a  body. 

Did  you  ever  hear  in  the  society,  m  the 
course  of  your  being  there,  any  determination 
of  carrying  this  by  force  of  arms,  not  merely 
by  your  society,  in  a  body,  but  your  society  and 
others  joining  ? — Never. 

When  was  it  that  you  heard  of  armtnjg  in 
Sheffield;  if  vou  ever  did  hear  of  armmg? 
— ^Never  till  there  were  papers  flung  about  in 
the  streets,  and  likewise  advertisements  in  the 
Courant,  at  Sheffield. 

*  What  effect  had  these  papers,  thrown  about 
in  the  streets,  and  the  advertisements  in  the 
Courant  ? — ^It  was  calling  forth  the  people  of 
Sheffield  to  stand  forth,  and  destroy  all  the 
people  of  a  different  persuasion  from  them- 
selves, and  it  was  signed  G.  Russel,  a  clergy- 
man. 

Did  that  letter,  and  things  of  a  similar  sort, 
produce  any  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  socie- 
ty?—In  some  it  did ;  and  I  can  relate  another 
circumstance  -.-frequently  when  there  was  any 
kind  of  rejoicing  m  Sheffield,  at  good  n^ws 
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firom  the  continent,  it  was  the  pndict  of 
what  we  call  the  opposite  partv,  to  come  mi 
fire  pistols  even  into  the  winnows  of  the  d^ 
mocrats,  as  they  called  us;  thCT  even  iiied 
into  my  chamber  window  when  I  w%s  in  bed. 

When  this  good  news  firom  the  contiim 
came,  had  you  said  any  thin^  in  the  sockrr 
calculated  to  damp  the  joy  which  such  good 
news  might  infuse  ? — ^Not  at  alL 

Had  your  society  assembled  to  dbtuibthea 
in  any  thing  they  should  say  or  do  about  t 
victory  ? --Not  at  all. 

Haa  you  given  any  offence  of  any  kiodto 
them,  to  your  knowledge  ?— No,  I  had  oei 
been  from  my  work. 

Notwithstandmg  that,  did  yoiff  socie^ew 
regularly  arm  themselves  ?-^N6ver. 

Was  there  any  proposition  ever,  that  they 
should  have  armed  themselves  to  have  resish 
ed  the  ma^strates  ?— No ;  if  it  had  been  de- 
termined to  resist,  Sheffield,  in  one  day,  could 
have  furnished  ten  thousand  pikes,  if  it  bid 
been  determined,  but  it  never  was  a  matter  cf 
determination  or  consideration  of  tbesodetf. 

Whether  you  had  then  reason,  or  hate  no* 
to  believe  that  there  was  any  detenninatlDD 
in  the  society  to  pursue  such  means?— All ^ 
peace  and  good  order,  according  to  the  law « 
the  land;  that  was  always  held  forth  at  w 
the  meetings  that  ever  I  attended. 

You  say  they  used  to  call  you  a  democnl 
—Yes. 

As  a  person  that  did  not  lov^tbc  king?-l 
do  not  know  what  they  might  think. 

You  can  tell  how  you  feUit  in  yourmiM?- 
Ixmderstood  by  the  word  democrat  thatlwoJ- 
ed  a  more  equal  representation  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  but  never  by  any  violcDce. 

Had  you  ever  any  wish  in  your  own  bim, 
or  was  It  your  object  in  becoming  a  meober 
of  that  society,  to  touch  or  afiect  your  sort- 
reign  in  any  respect  ?— Never. 

So  help  you  God,  is  that  so  ?— It  is. 

Edward  Smith  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gvrtn- 

1  shall  not  trouble  yon  with  the  qnestiofis 
the  gentleman  has  repeated  several  tiin^ 
whether  you  are  a  traitor,  and  ought  to  be 
hanged;  I  shall  not  ask  you  whether  yw 
have  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  or  on. 
These  papers  that  were  thrown  about  Uic 
streets  atSheffield,  alarmed,  very  consideiablj, 
you,  who  were  called  democrats  ?— YeJ. 

And  made  it,  as  you  thought,  necessaiy, 
that  you  should  procure  arms  for  your  <^ 
defence  ? — ^Yes. 

To  what  extent  now  did  this  dreadful abnOf 
which  made  it  necessary  to  procure  ""j^  .J 
your  own  defence  go ;  how  many  V^rr\ 
arm  themselves  m  consequence  of  tw* 
dreadful  alarms  ?— That  I  cannot  tdl;  ^  •* 
never  a  matter  of  the  society,  and  thcietoie  n 
is  impossible  to  say  that.  . 

You  have  been  asked  a  good  deal «»» 
your  own  conduct,  no  doubt  you  P^^.^ 
musket  and  bayonet  .^— No,  I  never  b»  o"* 
in  my  life,  nor  dagger,  nor  any  thing  ^  »** 
sort. 
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Nor  pike  f'^Ko. 

Upon  your  oiktby  you  bad  neither  a  musket 
nor  a  pike? — ^No. 

Notwitkelaading  all  ^is  dread  and  excita- 
tion in  Ibeslreels,  you  still  continued  to  keep 
yourself  uoarmod?*— I  kept  myself  as  mucn 
as  possible  in  my  own  house. 

Wkieh  of  the  magistrates  waa  it  you  ap- 
plied toy  for  you  forgot  to  mention  ms  name> 
to  prevent  these  desperate  people  from  de- 
stroying you  all  ?-^We  applied  to  no  magis- 
trate. 

I  beg  pardon,  I  made  a  mistake,  it  was  the 
soevetitfy  of  state  you  anplied  to  F— No,  as  a 
society  we  never  applied. 

I  tbougbt  we  dia  not  understand  one  ano- 
ther ;  which  of  the  ma^strates  was  it  that,  as 
an  individual,  you  apphed  to? — ^None. 

You  applied  to  the  secretary  of  state  per- 
haps ?— No. 

Did  any  body  apply  ?— No. 

I>id  you  not  communicate  these  alarmuig 
threats  to  any  body  ? — They  were  daily  in  the 
papers. 

You  made  no  application  to  any  body  P— In 
the  paper— in  the  register  it  was  put,  that  we 
advised  people  to  arm  to  assist  the  magistrates. 

You  are  an  accurate  man ;  I  bee  you  take 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  and  Mr.  Pitt's  plan, 
and  all  these  things,  most  perfectly;  there 
were  papers  thrown  about  the  streets,  desir- 
ing the  opposite  party,  opposite  to  the  demo- 
crat^ to  destroy  all  people  of  a  different  per- 
suasion ? — Yes,  it  was  in  the  Courant. 

That  was  the  same  paper  that  desired  peo- 
ple to  arm  against  foreign  invasion  and  do- 
mestic enemies  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  that 
vas. 

Did  vou  ever  see  any  paper  distributed  in 
Sheffield  by  the  opposite  ^art^,  except  that 
paper  that  1  describe,  as  an  mvitation  to  arm 
against  domestic  enemies  and  foreign  inva* 
sion  P — It  was  that  I  named  in  the  Courant. 

Upon  which  your  society  immediately 
adopted « their  words,  and  advised  the  demo- 
crats to  arm,  for  the  protection  of  property? 

Mr.  Erikinc. — Is  that  a  proper  question  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyre.— It  is  no  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  an  assertion. 

Mr.  GarrMv.— Did  not  your  society  adopt 
the  very  words  of  it,  as  an  invitation  for  the 
people  to  arm,  for  the  protection  of  property  ? 
-^As  far  as  they  advised  people  to  arm,  it 
was  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitution. 

Did  they  not  adopt  the  very  language  of  that 
paper,,  which  you  stated  to  be  an  excitement? 
-^Words  similar  to  it ;  we  had  some  appre- 
hensions from  it. 

And  did  you  not,  in  consequence  of  that 
apprehension,  adopt  the  very  words  ? — Similar 
ones  to  it 

The  duke  of  Richmond*s  plan,  and  Mr. 
Pitt's,  were  the  things  you  adopted  ? — Yes. 

Have  the  goodness  to  inform  a  very  igno- 
rant man,  which  I  profess  myself  to  be,  about 
all  these  things;  what  was  this  plan  of  the 
duke  of  RichmonxTs  and  Mr.  Pitt's?— I  on- 
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deratoodeqpial  representation  in  parliament, 
and  Umt 'without  it  the  people  would  not,  asX 
understood  the  matter,  nave  their  rights. 

What  did  you  take  Mr.  titVs  plan  for  a 
more  equal  representation  to  be  ? — For  eveiy 
roan  to  have  his  voice. 

That  you  took  to  be  Mr.  Pittas  plan?— 
Yes. 

So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  your  informs* 
tloQ.  That  gentleman  read  to  you  something 
about  rights  of  man  from  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan;  these  were  the  only  doctrines, 
of  the  rights  of  man,  that  ever  you  troublea 
yourselves  with  at  Sheffield,  were  they ;  the 
duke  has  introdiioed  an  expression  about  the 
rights  of  man ;  did  you  read  any  ether  pub- 
lications about  the  rights  of  man  at  Sheffield  ? 
— Sometimes. 
You  were  a  cutler  ? — ^Yes. 
Then  of  course,  you  had  a  cheap  copy  of 
Tom  Paise's  Rights  of  Man^  had  not  you*^ — 
I  have  read  Paine. 

That  is  not  an  answer ;  you  know  every 
cutler  in  Sheffield  had  one ;  you  had  a  cheap 
copy,  had  you? — I  have  seen  one  of  the 
others. 

I  dare  say  you  have  seed  the  best  edition ; 
have  you  otte  of  the  cheap  copies  ?— I  have 
seen  both. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  so  troublesome,  but  I 
must  have  an  answer?— I  appeal  to  the  Court, 
whether  I  am  to  answer  that. 

I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  read  it  to 
any  human  creature  but  yourself;  do  you 
happen  to  have  one  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  read  one. 
A  cheap  copy;  was  it  made  a  present  of  to 
you,  or  how  did  you  get  it  ?— I  obtained  it  by 
a  subscription. 

A  subscription  of  the  society  ?— No;  my 
own,  and  a  few  fHends. 

Upon  your  oath,  to  the  amount  of  how 
many  thousand  of  your  townsmen  were 
there,  that  had  this  cheap  edition  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  ?— I  cannot  tell  that. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  of  the  cutlers 
alone,  in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  who  had  the 
cheap  edition  of  the  ^^hts  of  Man,  there 
were  many  thoU$and  ? — ^There  were  many. 

I  take  for  gratrted,  that  you  having  read  that 
book,  considered  it  very  much  as  a  sensible, 
well-written  book  ? — ^Yes;  I  thought  well  of 
it. 

Were  you,  or  not,  one  of  those  who  at- 
tended and  passed  resolutions,  very  properly 
approving  of  that  book  ?— Sometimes  I  was 
there,  sometimes  not. 

You  mean,  at  the  society,  where  it  was 
read  for  information  and  instruction  ?— It 
seldom,  or  never,  was  read  publicly  at  the 
society ;  I  do  not  know  that  ever  it  was  read 
in  the  society. 

Was  it  in  the  division  meeting  ? — It  was, 
when  we  met  privatfeiy  at  our  own  houses;  a 
few  friends. 

When  a  few  friends  met  for  constitutional 
information,  you  then  read  that  book?— Any 
[thing. 
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There  Were  ether  cheap  books  furnished  by 
the  same  subscription,  were  there  not? — ^Not 
many;  there  were  a  few. 

Could  you  help  us  to  the  titles  of  any  of 
them?— No. 

Do  you  recollect  the  proceedings  at  the 
Globe-tavern,  in  this  town? — No. 

At  Chalk  Farm  ?— No. 

At  the  Crown  and  Anchor? — I  recollect 
seeing  their  names,  never  more  than  what 
was  published  in  the  public  papers. 

I  hope  you  had  all  Paine's  works  ?— No. 

Were  you  present  at  the  meeting,  when  a 
public  resolution  was  passed,  expressing  ap- 
probation of  Paine's  works  ?--I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  I  was  at  that  meeting. 

You  will  not  venture  to  swear  you  were 
not  ? — I  was  not,  I  believe. 

If  you  had  been  there,  you  would  not  have 
been  dissentient  ?— I  cannot  tell  that. 

You  told  me,  just  now,  you  agreed  in  think- 
ing it  a  valuable  work  ? — I  did. 

What  do  you  take  to  be  his  notion,  as  to 
the  use  of  monarchy  in  any  state  P — I  never 
took  that  into  consideration  properly. 

.Upon  your  oath,  do  you  not  understand  his 
book,  the  Rights  of  Man,  to  be  a  specific  for 
getting  rid  of  kings  every  where,  not  only  as 
useless,  but  as  burthensome  and  destructive 
to  the  rights  of  man  ?— If  he  docs,  that  is  not 
my  mind. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— You  are  not  ask- 
ed what  you  thought  yourself,  but  whether 
Mr.  Paine's  book  did  not  propose  it  in  that 
manner  ? — ^I  believe  it  did,  so  far  as  I  have 
read ;  but  I  never  took  notice  of  that  pas- 
8a|e ;  so  far  as  I  approve  of  it,  I  agreed ;  but 
I  did  not  take  it  that  Mr.  Paine  meant  to  des- 
troy the  king  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Gflrrow.— Upon  your  oath,  did  you  not 
understand  Paine's  works  to  be  expressly 
written  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  a  notion, 
that  monarchy  was  destructive  to  all  civilized 
states,  and  that  they  could  not  too  soon  get 
rid  of  all  kings  ?— Though  it  was  published 
that  we  had  gained  some  knowledge  by  his 
works,  that  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
society,  nor  did  they  take  that  part  of  his 
works. 

You  did  not  understand  It  an  approbation  of 
his  works?— Only  so  far  as  concerned  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Then  I  take  for  granted,  you  entered  a  pro- 
test against  that  part  that  touched  the  monar- 
chy ?— No. 

I  will  read  you  a  little  of  it :  «  All  heredi- 
tary government  is  in  its  nature  tyranny." 
Do  vou  happen  to  know  that  the  monarchy 
m  this  country  constituted  a  part  of  an  here- 
ditary government?— Yes,  I  understand  it 
does. 

And  that  Paine  assert*  tyranny  to  be  in- 
terwoven in  its  very  nature  and  existence  ?— 
Yes,  I  suppose  he  does. 

"  An  heritable  crown"— you  are  politician 
enough— I  am  sure  a  much  better  one  than  I 
am— to  know  that  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
18  an  heritable  crown  ?— I  believe  it  is. 
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I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  throne  «f 
Great  Britain  is,  m  your  judgment,  an  herit- 
able throne  ? — I  suppose  if  is. 

Did  you  know  that  Psune  says  this :  <'  An 
heritable  crown,  or  an  heritable  throne,  or  by 
what  other  fanciful  name  such  things  may  u 
called,  have  no  other  significant  explana&oD^ 
than  that  mankind  are  heritable  proper^. 
To  inherit  a  government  is  to  inherit  the  peo- 
ple, as  if  they  were  flocks  and  herds.'*  TTjis 
passage  was  not  expunged,  I  hope,  in  ywt 
cheap  edition  ?— Our  society  never  took  thit 
into  consideration. 

Was  that  passage  fairly  printed  in  your 
copy  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Now,  aAer  the  account  you  have  given  of 
yourself,  and  your  manner  of  studying  politka, 
I  ask  you  upon  your  oath,  do  you  bdievc, 
that  that  passage  was  not  in  your  copy?— I 
cannot  say. 

Then  you  have  no  memory  of  what  faessjs 
about  heritable  crowns  and  heritable  throiMs? 
— Not  of  that  passage;  we  never  took  tint 
into  consideration. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — You  ait  DOt 
asked  whether  you  approved  of  that,  or  took 
that  into  your  consideration,  but  whether  it 
was  in  the  book  ?— I  cannot  say  whether  it 
was  or  was  not;  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Garrow, — Was  there  any  thing  in 
Paine's  book  that  had  for  its  object,  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  the  necessary  expenses  of 
their  establishments  and  their  govemmeot ;  to 
make  them  contented  Under  the  weight  of 
taxes  that,  to  be  sure,  we  must  bear?— Ilvas 
always  advised  for  people  to  submit 

I  am  asking  respecting  this  book,  wbidi 
you  have  studied  accurately  and  attentively; 
did  it  strike  you  that  there  were  any  passaoa 
in  it,  tending  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the 
necessary  burthens  of  the  state  ?— I  do  not 
know  that  there  were. 

Were  there  none  that  struck  you  to  have  3 
contrary  tendency,  to  excite  the  people  to  be 
dissatisfied  and  discontented,  and  to  tbiok 
their  burthens  were  unnecessary?  —  ^« 
thought  it  was  our  duty  to  apply  to  pariii- 
ment  for  redress. 

That  is  no  answer;  tell  me  whether  you 
recollect  this  passage,  and  I  am  now  reading 
out  of  the  cheap  edition  :  **  It  is  inhuman  to 
talk  of  a  million  sterling  a  year,  paid  out  of 
the  public  taxes  of  anjr  country,  for  the  support 
of  any  individual,  whilst  thousand  who  are 
forced  to  contribute  thereto,  are  pining  with 
want,  and  struggling  with  misery."  vpyw 
recollect  such  a  passage  as  this?— I  bclieTCl 
do. 

'*  Monarchy  would  not  have  continued » 
many  ages  in  the  world,  had  it  not  been  vx 
the  abuses  it  protects.  It  is  the  master  ftau* 
which  shelters  all  others."  Do  you  recolW 
this?— Yes.  . 

You  thought  this  a  strong  passage  in  ^ 
vour  of  monarchy  did  you  ?— S'hat  was  fi^ 
agitated. 

You  read  this  passage  ?-^Y<0.  ' 
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And  having  read  it,  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me  whether  you  consider  that  as  a  recom- 
mendation oUhe  continuance  of  monarchy,  or 
its  immediate  destruction — how  do  you  un- 
derstand the  passage? — ^We  understood  that 
we  might  obtain  some  redress;  we  did  not 
wish,  m  any  way,  to.  touch  upon  the  laws  of 
this  country,  by  any  means. 

I  have  aJreadT  disclaimed  the  intention  to 
Bsk  you  any  such  question,  because  it  is  not 
fit  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  a  traitor — 
attend  to  my  question— how  did  you  under- 
stand the  (»ssage  I  have  read  to  you,  that 
<<  monarchy  would  not  have  existed  so  many 
ages  in  the  world,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
abuses  it  protects''?  Did  you  understand 
that  to  be  a  recommendation,  to  the  people 
of  England,  to  protect  and  cultivate  the  mo^ 
narchical  principle,  or  to  destroy  it  as  soon  as 
they  coukl  ? — I  can  only  answer  for  myself. 

How  did  you  understand  the  author  to  be 
advisine  when  you  read  that  ? — I  understood 
hira  to  be  expressing  disaffection  to  the  king ; 
but  then  they  were  always  put  away,  those 
things,  and  never  adhere!i  to,  upon  no  consi- 
deration whatever,  by  any  of  us. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  not  you  understand  the 
passage,  and  did  not  you,  when  vou  read  it, 
understand  it  to  be  a  recommendation  to  get 
rid  of  monarchy  as  soon  as  you  could  ? — We 
never  intended  to  do  so. 

Did  not  you  understand  the  author  so  to 
advise  ?— Certainly ;  the  words  are  so. 

You  understood  that  the  object  of  a  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  to  be  effected  by  peti- 
tioning, as  that  gentleman  put  it;  if  petitions 
of  people  in  different  towns  would  not  do, 
then  tnere  were  to  be  petitions  from  delegates 
io  a  convention.  Did  you  expect  your  redress 
from  parliament  itself? — Yes. 

Attend,  then,  to  this  passage  in  Mr.  Paine's 
book,  and  tell  me  what  you  thought  of  that : 
— "The  bill,  which  the  present  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  into  parliament,  some  years  ago,  to 
reform  parliament,  was  on  the  same  erroneous 
principle.  The  rieht  of  reform  is  in  the  na- 
tion, in  its  original  character,  and  the  consti- 
tutional method  woiild  be  by  a  general  con- 
vention, elected  for  the  purpose,"  and  so  on. 
Now,  having  read  this,  as  his  account  of  a  bill 
brought  into  parliament  to  reform  parliament; 
and  having  stated  that  the  nation  itself,  in  its 
original  character,  was  to  do  that,  do  you  still 
adhere  to  it,  that  you  expected  it  to  be  done 
by  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  ? — Yes,  and  we 
thought  that  the  proper  place  to  petition. 

Y^ou  stated  to  that  gentleman,  that  you 
grounded  yourselves  upon  the  glorious  ad- 
vantages we  obtained  by  the  Revolution  in 
1683 ;  you,  doubtless,  have  read  with  atten- 
tion Mr.  Paine's  account  of  these  advantages? 
— I  have  seen  them,  but  I  have  not  read 
tbem  all. 

You  liave,  no  doubt,  read  such  a  thing  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights?— Yes. 

There  is  no  cutler  in  Sheffield,  but  has  read 
that,  and  attended  to  Psdne^s  account  of  it  ?-» 
^e  have  attended  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 


Does  he,  in  giving  his  account  of  this,  call 
that  Bill  of  Rights,  a  Bill  of  Wrongs  and  In- 
sults f — I  never  heard  any  body  call  it  so. 

Do  not  you  know  Paine  so  treats  it  in  his 
RiehtsofMan?--Yes. 

1  observe  you  made  use  of  this  expression 
more  than  once,  in  your  answers  lo  the  learn- 
ed gentleman's  questions,  that  you  never 
heard  the  society,  as  a  body,  propose  to  touch 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  at  u 
botfyf  propose  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  mo- 
narchv? — No. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Yorke? — ^Yes,  I  know 
him ;  I  have  seen  him. 
And  have  heard  him,  perhaps  ? — Yes. 
In  private,  and  in  public  ? — ^I  have  heard 
him. 

Did  he  use  to  attend  at  the  meeting  at 
Broomhead's  where  the  tribime  was  ? — Some- 
times. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  secret  commit- 
tee ?— No. 

Did  you  attend  upon  the  Castle-hill  when 
Yorke  was  there  ?— I  was  there  some  of  the 
times. 

Am  I  right  in  supposing  there  was  a  mo- 
tion made  there  for  petitioning  parliament  ? — 
There  was. 

What  was  the  fate  of  that  motion  ?— It 
was  altered  to  petitioning  the  king. 

The  motion  for  petitioning  parliament  was 
rejected,  I  believe  ?-i-Y^es,  it  was. 

How  many  votes  were  there  for  petitioning 
parliament? — I  do  not  know. 

Upon  your  oath,  was  there  a  single  hand 
but  the  hand  of  the  mover  and  the  seconder ; 
I  suppose  all  motions  were  seconded  P 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — It  was  not  se- 
conded?— I  cannot  answer,  there  was  such  a 
concourse  of  people. 

How  were  the  votes  taken? — By  holding 
up  of  hands. 

Were  you  present  upon  the  other  hill,  at 
Sheffield,  at  the  celebration  of  the  fast? — 
Yes. 

You  were  one  of  the  congregation  ?— Yes, 
I  was  there. 

How  many  thousands  of  you  might  be  there 
that  day  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  may  be  two  thou- 
sand. 

You  were  one  who  joined  in  all  the  cere- 
monies of  that  day  ? — I  was  there  as  a  looker- 
on;  that  was  all. 

When  was  it  that  your  orderly  and  peace- 
able society,  at  Sheffield,  first  addressed  the 
National  (jonvention  of  France,  as  a  national 
convention  ? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing?— I  ne- 
ver did. 

You  did  not  know  that  Sheffield  had  sent 
any  address  to  France?— No;  I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  the  proceedings  at  the  Castle- 
hill,  as  prmted  afterwards  with  Mr.  Yorkers 
speech  ?— I  did ;  but  never  read  them. 

They  were  pretty  generally  distributed  at 
Sheffield?— They  were  to  be  bought  at  the 
shops. 
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I  suppose  you  were  not  m  the  secret,  that 
the  motion  to  petilioD  parljament  was  mtide 
on  purpose  to  be  negatived;  treoe  yeiu  ac- 
quainted, before  it  was  made,  thai  there  was 
to  be  such  a  motion  made,  m  otder  to  ncfa* 
tiveit?-^-Ne  :  I  was  not  concerned  ia  it  at 
alJ. 

That  petition  to  the  icing,  y4Mi  speak  of, 
was  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  f — 
Yes,  accompanied  with  the  other. 

And  enumerating  a  long  list  of  grievunoes^ 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — It  was  only  a  petition  from 
the  people  at  Sheffield,  that  was  negatived, 
was  It? — No, 

Mr.  Ertkine. — I  next  propose  to  rea4  this 
letter  from  his  grace  the  ouke  of  Richmond  to 
colonel  Sharman ;  it  has  been  stated  by  one 
or  two  of  the  witnesses ;  but  if  it  is  tt^MMight 
more  regular,  I  will  call  the  duke  himself;  I 
believe  his  grace  is  in  attendance. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  sworn. — 
Examined  by  Mr.  Erskine. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — We  have  troubled  your 
grace  to  attend,  in  order  to  inform  the  Court, 
whetlier  this  letter,  which  it  has  been  proved 
in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  the  people  of 
Sheffield  all  looked  up  to,  as  containing  a 
plan 

Mr.  Attorney  Generul. — I  must  object  to 
this  mode ;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Brskine 
to  ask  his  ^ace  the  duke  of  Richmond  his 
question,  without  stating,  by  a  preamble,  why 
ne  asks  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr«.~You  propose  to 
call  his  grace,  to  ask  him,  whether  this  paper, 
now  produced,  is  his  letter  to  colonel  Sharman; 
what  has  passed  eleewhere  with  respect  to  it 
is  nothing  to  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Ertkine, — ^Please  to  look  at  this  pemi- 
phlet?— It  is  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  saj, 
whether  tlie  printed  ptfper,  that  is  this  tno- 
ment  given  to  me,  is  precisely  the  letter  I  did 
write  to  colonel  Sharman,  or  not,  because  I 
know  that  there  wa«  «  printtd  edition  of  that 
letter  which  was  mutilated  ;  therefore,  whe* 
ther  this  is  an  exact  copy,  or  not,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say. 

Does  your  grace  think,  that  by  casting  your 
eye  over  it,  with  attention,  you  should  be  able 
to  answer  that  question  ?--£  could. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.~Then  his  grace 
may  sit  down,  and  cast  his  eye  over  it. 

Duke  of  Richmond. — I  think  I  can  make 
the  matter  shorter,  by  putting  into  Mr. 
Erskine's  hand  a  copy  of  the  origmal  edition. 

Mr.  AHomet/  Genero/.— The  betler,  and 
the  more  regular  wav  will  be,  that  the  letter 
shown  to  the  Sheffield  witness,  and  which,  he 
says,  contained  the  plan  that  they  looked  lo 
should  be  read,  and  then  it  should  be  examined 
by  somebody  with  that  now  produeed  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— But  whether  it 
be  exactly  a  true  copy  of  the  duke's  letter  or 
no,  it  is  that  which  they  sta^te  they-  tuoiefl : 
upoo.  ^ 
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[The  letter^  produced  by  his  trace  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  reao.] 

^'  A  L«TTs&  from  his  grace  the  duke  <ifSadi* 
mond,  lo  MeutenaaVcoioDel    SiMrattn, 
chairman  to  the  committee  of  Correa- 
pondenoe,  appointed  by  the  Delegates  of 
forty-five  corps  of  Volunteen^  nracmbkd 
at  Lisbum,  in  Iiekod. 
«  Sir;*-!  have  been  hoao«red  with  %  letter 
from  Belfinst,  dated  the  IfKh  of  J«iy  kst, 
written  in  the  name  c»f  the  commillee  of  Cor> 
respondence,  appointed  by  the  delegates  of 
forty- five  Volunteer  corps,  assembled  eit  lis- 
bum, on  the  1st  of  the  same  month,  ^  for  la> 

*  king  preparalocy  eteps  to  forward  their  inlea- 
'  tionson  the  sul^ect  of  a  more  equal  repreaen* 
'tation  of  the  people  in  parliament,'  ana  signed 
by  their  secretary,  Henry  Joy,  jun.  esq. 

^  In  this  letter,  after  showiitt;  the  oormpt 
state  of  the  boroughs  in  Ireland,  the  geocnl 
opinion  of  the  |)eople  that  the  constitutioo  can 
be  restored  to  its  ancient  purity  and  vigor  by 
no  other  means  than  a  parliamentary  leform, 
and  informing^'me  of  the  steps  which'  have 
been  taken  and  are  taking  bv  the  volunteen^ 
in  determining  to  procure  tnis  desinhle  <rf>- 
ject,  the  committee  is  pleased  *  to  request  ny 
<  sentiments  and  advice  as  to  the  best,  most 
'  eligible,  and  most  practicable  mode  of  deslroy- 

*  ing,  restraining,  or  counteracting  this  hydra 
^  or  corruption^  borough  influence,  in  order 
'  to  lay  my  opmion  before  the  provincial  as- 

*  sembly  of  delegates,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
'  Dunsannon  on  the  8thof  Septea^i^ernext'* 

**  Thi3  great  mark  of  confidence,  from  eea- 
tl^men  in  whom  so  much  trust  is  placed,  does 
me  great  honour ;  for  as  I  have  not  the  plea- 
sure of  being  personally  known  to  any  of 
them,  I  can  owe  it  but  to  the  favourable  opi* 
nion  they  are  pleased  to  entertain  of  my  con- 
Btantand  zealous  endeavours  in  the  puUic 
service. 

"  I  am  sensible  that  the  only  prop^  retma 
I  can  make  for  this  honourable  distinction,  is 
to  obey  their  commands  in  the  best  manner  I 
am  able;  for  although  my  insufficiency  for 
so  arduous  a  task  would  afford  me  but  too 
good  an  excuse  for  declining  it,  yet  I  feel  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  ray  ideas  of  the 
obligation  every  man  is  under  to  serve  the 
public  as  well  as  he  can,  if  I  was  to  refuse 
giving  my  opinions,  such  as  they  are,  when 
thus  called  upon  by  a  respect]u>le  body  of 
gentlemen. 

'<  Besides  my  inabilttv,  I  have  to  regret  the 
want  of  time  to  collect  and  arrange  my 
ihouehts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fit  to  tt- 
pear  before  you,  and  the  necessary  limits  era 
letter,  which  will  not  admit  of  Die  e 

investigation  which  a  subject  of  this ' 

Bortanoe  deserves ;  for  although  I  fear  1 1 
oe  long,  I  am  sensible  I  cannot  do  it  justiee. 

^  The  stibject  of  a  parliamentary  remrm  ia 
that  which,  of  all  others,  in  my  opinion,  most 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  pubhc,  as  I  tstt- 
cdve  it  would  indude  eveiy  other  advanti^ 
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which  a  nation  ean  with;  aad  I  farte  ji*  hc- 
sitatioQ  in  saying  tb«t  fpani  every  oaoiideni* 
tion  whkh  i  liave  been  aUe  to  ^ve  to  this 
great  queitioB,  that  for  meaj  sruoahaaDoett- 
pied  my  miad,  and  fram  every  day's  evpari* 
enoe  to  4lie  present  hear^  I  am  more  4Uid 
more  convinced  that  Mhe  ratoring  the  right  ^ 
voting  unioerml^^ewerjttmmf  notineapaciUUd 
by  nature/inr  vMWi  ^rtm§n^  er  ly  iav  Jm  tM 
cfMuntcMaa  ef  crimes^UigMar  with  atmiud  efec- 
tioui,  is  the  ooly  reform  that  can  be  effectual 
and  perroaineDt.  I  aaa  farther  eoavineed  that 
it  is  the  on]y  pefom  (hat  is  practicable. 

^  All  other  pians  that  are  of  spaliiative  na^ 
ture  have  been  fonod  iMufficient  to  wtereet 
and  ammate  the  gieat  body  ^f  the  people, 
h'om  whose  eaittestnesB  aUne  ax^  vefer  m  «ao 
be  expected.  A  leog  eschiaion  fnm  any  share 
in  the  legislatuie  ot  their  country,  has  ren- 
dered the  great  «Rass«f  the  people  indviepent 
whether  the  monopoly  tfavl  subsist^  coatinues 
in  the  hands  of «  more  or  less  exteiided  com- 
pany ;  4>r  whether  it  is  dividBd  h^  them  into 
shares  of  somewhat  moreorlesfll  just  propor- 
tions. The  piMic  feels  itself^  unconcerned 
in  these  contests,  except  as  to  the  oppressions 
it  endures,  and  Che  exactions  it  suinrs,  which 
it  Jcaows  mast  continue  so  hmg  as  the  peofde 
remain  deprived  of  all  control  over  their  re- 
presentatiTes.  This  indifference  of  theirs, 
when  the  last  attempt  was  made  for  additional 
county  members,  was  used  by  our  opponents 
as  an  areument  against  all  reform ;  it  was 
asked  wiui  a  triumphant  air,  where  are  the 
petitionsfrom  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
Mancliesler,  Halifax,  and  other  great  unre- 
presented towns?  And  their  silence  was 
deemed  a  proof  of  their  ac^iescence  and  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  present  form  of  electionB !  The 
tnith  is,  that  the  people  have  been  so  often 
deceived,  tliat  they  will  now  scarcely  trust  any 
set  of  men ;  and  noUitng  but  self  evident  con- 
viction, that  a  measure  tends  effectually  to  the 
recovery  of  their  rights,  can,  or  indeed  ought, 
to  interestthesn  in  its  fiivuur. 

/'  The  lesser  retbrm  has  been  attempted 
with  every  possible  advantage  in  its  fkvour ; 
not  onl^  from  the  zealous  support  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  a  more  effectual  one,  but  from  the 
assistance  of  men  of  great  weight,  both  in  and 
out  of  |>ower.  But  with  all  these  tempera- 
ments and  helps,  it  has  failed.  Not  one  pro- 
selyte has  been  gained  from  corruption,  nor 
has  the  least  ray  of  hope  been  hela  out  from 
fmy  quarter,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
inclined  to  adopt  any  other  mode  of  reform. 
The  weight  of  corruption  has  crushed  this 
tnore  gentle,  as  it  would  have  defeated  any 
mote  efficacious  plan  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. From  that  quarter,  therefore,  I  have 
iM>thing  to  hope.    It  is  from  the  people  at 

LARGE  THAT  I  EXPECT  AMY  GOOD.      And  I   am 

convinced,  that  the  only  way  to  make  Uiem 
feel  that  they  are  really  concerned  in  the  bu- 
siness is,  to  contend  for  their  fuUf  clear,  and 
iftdiimitabie  rights  qfunifoersai  repretentntion. 
I  caU  them  such,  not  only  frommy^wn  con- 
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▼iiAfa^  Inst  ten  the  irinaniatt  of  <he  iMenda 
to  the  moit  aaadetaie  phm,  wfaa,  ki  «be  se» 
oend  addffess«f  the  Yaikshire  aomiftictee  to 
the  people,  oaafes84hat  our  daims  are  founded 
eft  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution^ 
and^mly  ol^eot  to  them  onaoeooatof  impmc* 
ticability .  But  their  plan  has  now  had  a  fair 
trial,  end  (if  it  ia  fmn  the  iiMtinatton  of  par« 
liaoient  that  practicability  is  to  be  expe<^) 
has  be«Q  found  as  impracticabls  as  ours.  The 
aio»  extcnBiye  plan,  at  the  same  time  tfas* 
its  operslian  is  more  osoiplete^  dsfpeods  aft  a 
maae  efbetnal  support,  that  of^the  people. 

^'  I  am  also  persuaded,  that  if  tne  sdiene 
fer  additional  county  members  had  proceeded 
aBf  farther,  infinite  diftculties  wouM  have 
ovtaen  in  adjusting  it.  Nether  the  York«hire 
commklee  nor  Mr.  Pkt  have  given  the  detaM 
ofUMirplan.  A  just  repartition  would  have 
been  a  most  intricate  task,  for  where  difiereflt 
interests  are  separately  represented,  the  pro- 
portion is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain.  The 
doubt  you  state  concerning  this  mode  of  re- 
form appears  to  me  well  founded ;  a  few  ereaf 
fiimilies  might  divide  a  county  between  them, 
and  choose  the  members  by  a  house  list,  hke 
East  India  directors.  Another  difficulty  from 
the  increase  of  the  number  (^members,  which 
might  render  the  house  more  tumultuous  than 
deliherate,  has  its  weight.  But  the  greatest 
objectien,  in  my  opinion,  to  this  and  to  every 
other  narrow  and  contracted  plan  of  reform 
is,  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  same  bad  princi- 
ple as  the  abuse  it  pretends  to  rectify;  it  is 
still  partial  and  unecpial  *  a  vast  ni<^ority  of 
the  community  is  still  left  unrepresented; 
and  its  most  «Beential  concerns,  lite,  liberty, 
and  prooerty,  continue  in  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of^  those  whom  they  do  not  choose,  an4 
over  whom  they  have  no  control.  In  the 
airaagements  of  plans  of  this  kind  there  is  no 
leading  principle  to  determine  that  the  addi- 
'  tion  oueht  to  be,  one  hundred,  hfty,  or  two 
•hundred;  that  the  allotment  should  be  ac- 
j  cording  to  the  population,  property,  or  taxes 
I  paid  in  each  county;  that  any  supposed  pro- 
I  portion  between  the  landed  and  trading  inter- 
i  est  is  the  just  one,  and  that  the  division  of 
county  u)d  city  members  will  corresifK>nd  vi^ith 
this  proportion  when  found.  All  is  at  sea 
without  any  compass  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish the  safe  from  the  dangerous  course. 

**  But  in  the  more  liberal  and  great  plan  of 
universal  repreientation,  a  clear  and  oistinct 
principle  at  once  appears  that  cannot  l«id  us 
wrong.  Not  convenicncy,  but  right;  if  it  is 
not  a  mainm  of  our  constitution,  that  a  British 
subject  is  to  be  governed  only  by  laws  to 
which  he  has  consented  by  himself  or  his  re- 
presentative^ we  should  instantly  abandon  the 
error ;  but  if  it  is  the  essential  of  freedom, 
founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  justice 
and  wisdom,  and  our  unalienable  birth-right, 
we  should  not  hesitate  in  asserting  it.  Let  us 
then  but  determine  to  act  on  this  broad  prin- 
ciple, of  giting  to  every  man  his  own,  and  we 
shall  immediately  get  rid  of  all  the  perpkxi- 
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lies  to  which  the  narrow  notions  of  partiality 
and  exclusion  must  ever  be  subject. 

**  In  the  digesting  a  plan  upon  this  noble 
foundation  we  shall  not  find  any  difficulty  that 
the  most  common  understanding  and  pains 
will  not  easily  surmount  Itdoes  not  require 
half  the  ingenuity  of  a  common  tax  bill;  and 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion  I  myself  drew  the 
form  of  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  which  I  pre* 
aented  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1780 ;  not  as 
a  perfect  work,  but  merely  to  show  how  easily 
the  objections  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan, 
and  the  inconveniences  that  are  suggested, 
might  be  got  over. 

•*  I  believe  the  sending  you  a  copy  of  my 
bill  will  be  the  best  way  of  explaining  its  ope- 
rations. I  have  not  one  ready  at  this  mo* 
ment,  but  it  shall  soon  follow  this  letter. 

**  I  shall  therefore  only  mention  at  present 
a  few  of  its  provisions,  which  I  think  entirely 
remove  the  most  plausible  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  it 

"  The  present  number  of  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;s  preserved,  so  that  all 
apprehension  from  too  numerous  an  assembly 
ceases. 

<'  An  account  of  the  whole  number  of  males 
of  age  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  taken  and  di^ 
vided  by  the  number  of  members  to  be  sent, 
which  will  find  the  quota  of  electors  to  choose 
one  member ;  from  the  best  accounts  I  can 
now  get,  it  will  be  about  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred ;  these  are  to  be  formed  into  districts  or 
boroughs  from  the  most  contiguous  parishes; 
and  by  having  all  the  elections  throughout  the 
kingdom  in  one  and  the  same  day,  and  taken 
in  each  parish,  all  fear  of  riot  and  tumult 
vanishes. 

"The  great  expense  of  elections,  which 
arises  chieflv  from  the  cost  of  conveying 
electors  to  the  place  of  poll,  and  entertaining 
them  there  and  on  the  road,  will  be  no  more, 
when  eVery  man  will  vote  in  his  own  parish. 
Bribery  must  entirely  cease;  in  a  single  bo- 
rough it  would  be  difficult,  on  so  manv  as  to 
have  any  effect,  impossible.  The  numbers  to 
be  bought  would  be  infinitely  too  great  for 
any  purse.  Besides,  annual  parliaments,  by 
their  frequency,  and  by  their  shortness,  would 
doubly  operate  in  preventing  corruption. 
.  "  The  vast  expense  of  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment on  account  of  the  illegal  returns,  would 
be  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  The  points  on 
which  these  contests  generally  turn,  are  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  under  the  num- 
berless restrictions  the  present  laws  have  im- 
posed, which  require  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, the  production  of  records,  and  are 
subject  to  m&ute  dispute.  But  when  no 
other«  qualification  shoiild  be  necessary  but 
that  of^  being  a  British  subject,  and  of  age, 
there  can  be  but  little  left  to  contend  upon  as 
to  the  right  of  electors  to  vote.  All  other 
questions  that  could  afford  ground  for  a  peti- 
tion would  be  trifimg,  apd  might  be  decided 
in  one  day.  Many  other  objections  are  ob- 
viated by  the  bill,  but  it  is  needless  here  to 
mention  them. 
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^  But  there  is  another  sort  of  ohjed^ 
against  which  no  provision  can  be  made,  VLt 
is  merely  imaginary.    It  b  feared  by  vm, 
that  the  influence  of  power  and  riches  wi 
give  to  the  aristocracy  so  great  a  lead  btJ» 
elections,  as  to  place  the  whole  eoremaesi 
in   their  hands.    Others  again  drad,  U 
when  paupers  and  the  lowest  orders  ot  tae 
people  shall  have  an  equal  vole  with  the  orsi 
commoner  in  the  kinji^om,  we  shall  Ul  m 
all  the  confusion  of^a  democratic  icfiibiK. 
The  contrariety  of  these  two  appreboMB 
mijght  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  proof  tbt 
neither  extreme  wUl  take  place.   It  etne, 
that  the  poorest  man  in  the  kingdatiH 
have  an  equal  vote  with  the  first,  k  tbe 
choice  of  tne  person  to  whom  he  tnEbhii 
all;  and  I  thinic  he  ouj;ht  to  have  that cfpnl 
degree  of  security  against  oppressioo.  Ii  is 
also  true,  that  men  of  superior  fortofiesvl 
have  a  superior  desree  of  weirbt  an)  is- 
fluence;  and  I  think  that  as  eaucatiooai 
knowledge  generally  attend  propertj,  ttee 
who  possess  them  ought  to  have  weight  al 
influence  with  the  more  ignorant   ftittbe 
essential  difference  will  be,  that  altb(N»btbt 
people  may  be  led,  they  cannot  be  anm- 
Property  will  have  its  weight,  as  it  everoiBl 
have,  in  all  governments ;  and  I  codcor, 
that  in  this  plan  it  will  precisely  find  ils  just 
proportion  combined  witn  talents  sod  diir 
racter.    A  man  of  great  property  tlMl » 
beloved  and  esteemed,  will,  as  be  ought, hut 
the  grea  test  swav;  but  tyranny  and  opprcsaoOi  y 
though  attended  with  riches,  may  be  resisw, 
and  will  no  longer  be  attended  with  a  burp^ 
tenure  at  command. 

"  Another  subject  of  apprehensioD  iS)  tW 
the  principle  ot  allowing  to  evaynitt"[| 
equal  right  to  vote  tends  to  equality  in  o(h0 
respects,  and  to  level  property.  To  me  * 
seems  to  have  a  direct  contrary  tendeocy. 
The  equal  rights  of  men  to  securi^'  from  ^ 
pression,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  life  jw 
liberty,  strikes  me  as  perfectly  oh"P^ 
with  their  unequal  shares  of  industiy,  labo^« 
and  genius,  which  are  the  origin  of  loeaiiibtr 
of  fortunes.  The  equality  and  inequafij* 
men  are  both  founded  in  natuK ;  bm  ^ 
we  do  not  confound  the  two,  and  only  suppon 
her  establishments,  we  cannot  err.  The  P^ 
tection  of  property  appeu^  to  me  wic  ofw 
most  essential  ends  of  society ;  and  so  &nir«J 
injuring  it  by  this  plan,  I  conceive  i'**^^^ 
only  means  of  preserving  it ;  for  the  piesfl* 
system  is  hastening  with  great  strides  to » 
perfect  equality  in  ui^ivenal  poverty,  ^ 
«  It  has  been  said,  that  this  P^^fS^ 
ing  the  right  of  voting  to  cvciy  '^J^ 
creates  much  uneasiness  in  thenundsw<l«** 
and  well-disposed  persons ;  and  that  u^ 
pers,  vagabonds,  and  persons  of  no  p^^f^'* 
were  left  out,  there  would  be  no  objectn*  w 
extend  it  to  all  householders  and  penonspr 
ing  taxes,  and  that  the  same  divisw^Jfr 
districts  might  take  pUu».  My  answer  is,  t» 

^  I  know  of  no  man,  let  him  be  ever  so  pw; 
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whoy  in  his  consumption  of  food,  and  use  of 
raiment,  does  not  pay  taxes,  and  that  I  would 
wish  to  encourage  an  enthusiasm  for  his 
country  in  the  breast  of  eveiy  subject,  by  giv-  ' 
ing  him  his  just  share  in  its  government  ,1 
readily  admit,  that  such  an  iteration  would 
be  a  vast  improvement ;  but  I  must  prefer  the 
adhering  rieidly  to  a  self*evident  principle, 
especially  when  attended  with  no  inconveni- 
ence in  the  execution,  that  I  can  foresee. 
Besides,  we  should  again  fall  into  the  difficul- 
ties of  drawing  the  line  of  separation  and  into 
the  disputes  about  qualification. 

**  The  apprehensions  that  our  government 
will  become  too  democratic,  have  been  urged 
on  another  ground.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
House  of  Q>mmons  has  usurped  the  whola 
power  of  government;  that  the  crown  in 
reality  no  longer  possesses  its  negative,  and 
must  in  all  things  be  ruled  by  the  House  of 
Commons :  that  the  House  of  Lords,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  its  exclusion  (by  the  will  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  not  by  law)  from  in- 
terfering in  money  bills,  no  longer,  in  fact, 
exercises  the  functions  of  a  branch  of  the 
legislature:  that  the  only  means  by  which  the 
balance  of  the  constitution  is  now  in  any 
degree  preserved,  is  by  the  irregular  influence 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Peers  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  and  that  if  they  are  totally  ex- 
cluded from  interference  there,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed will  be  the  case  if  this  bill  passes,  and 
are  not  restored  to  their  original  share  of 
power,  the  equilibrium  will  be  destroyed,  and 
the  government  become  purely  democratic. 

*^  To  remedy  this  objection,  it  has  been 
answered  by  others,  that  it  is  but  just  and 
reasonable,  and  that  they  mean  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Commons  are  restored  to  their 
rights,  that  the  Crown  and  the  Peers  should 
recover  theirs.  This  answer  has  been  ridi- 
culed in  my  opinion  with  more  wit,  than  soli- 
dity of  argument.  It  has  been  represented  as 
admitting  that  whilst  the  House  of  Commons 
continue  corrupt,  the  King  and  Lords  should 
submit  to  its  decisions;  out  that  when  it 
should  really  speak  the  voice  of  the  people, 
then  it  would  he  right  to  revive  the  dormant 
powers  of  resisting  it 

**  For  my  part  I  agree  in  opinion  with  those 
who  are  for  restoring  to  all  parts  of  the  state 
their  just  rights;  at  the  same  time,  to  do  it 
generally,  not  partially,  is  what  I  must  contend 
for«  At  the  same  time,  I  adroit  that  I  am 
not  for  restoring  the  negative  of  the  crown. 
My  reason  is,  that  it  appears  to  me  preposterous 
that  the  will  of  one  man  should  for  ever  obstruct, 
every  regulation  which  all  the  rest  of  the  nation 
may  think  necessary.  I  object  to  it,  as  I  would 
to  any  other  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or 
privilege  of  the  lords  or  people,  that  is  not 
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**  But  I  agree,  that  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  reduced  to  its  natural  dependence 
on  the  people  alone,  and  the  present  system 
of  makmjg  it  the  exclusive  part  of  government 
wa9  continued;  we  should  approach  to  a  pure 


democracy  more  than  our  constitution  war- 
rants, or  than  I  wish  to  see.  I  am  not  for  a 
democratic,  any  more  than  for  an  aristocratic, 
or  monarchic  government,  solely;  I  am  for 
that  admirable  mixture  of  the  tluree,  that  our 
inimitable  and  comprehensive  constitution 
has  established :  I  wish  to  see  the  executive 
part  of  government  revert  to  where  the  con- 
stitution has  originally  placed  it,  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  to  oe  earned  on  by  its  ministers : 
those  ministers  under  the  control  of  parlia* 
ment,  and  parliament  under  the  control  of 
the  people.  I  would  not  have  parliament 
made,  as  it  daily  is,  a  party  concerned  in  every 
act  of  state,  wbtereby  it  becomes  the  executive, 
for  which  it  is  not  calculated,  and  loses  its  su- 
perintending and  controlling  power,  which  is 
the  main  end  of  its  institution.  For  when 
the  two  Houses  are  previously  pledged  by  ad- 
dresses, votes,  and  resolutions,  it  becomes 
extremely  difficult  for  them  afterwards  to 
censure  measures  in  which  they  have  been 
so  deeply  engaged  by  acts  of  their  own. 
Another  great  inconvenience  arises  from  pax^' 
liament's  taJcing  so  much  of  the  executive  of 
government  on  itself,  which  is,  the  excessive 
length  of  the  sessions;  an  evil  which  of  late 
has  greatlv  encreased.  Now  that  parliament 
is  enga^d  in  every  detail  in  order  to  screen 
the  minister,  it  never  can  finish  its  business 
till  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  the  inde« 
pendent  country  gentleman,  tired  of  a  lone 
attendance,  and  hot  weather  in  town,  is  retired 
to  his  private  business  in  the  country,  and 
that  of  the  public  left  to  be  settled  in  thin 
houses  by  a  few  dependents  of  the  minister* 
A  short  session  of  two  or  three  months  would 
be  sufficient  to  examine  the  expenditure  of 
former  grants,  to  make  new  ones,  to  redress 
grievances,  and  pass  such  general  laws  as 
circumstances  might  reqmre.  The  inconve- 
niency  and  expense  to  a  private  member  of 
parliament  in  attending  his  duty  would  then 
be  trifling;  and  instead  of  forty  commoners 
and  three  peers  to  form  a  quorum  to  decide 
the  greatest  matters  of  sUte,  the  attendance  of 
two-thirds  of  each  body,  which  would  give 
respect  to  their  proceedings,  might  and  ought 
to  be  required.  I  am  also  free  to  own  mv 
opinion,  that  when  the  House  of  Lords  shall 
be  efifectually  prevented  from  having  anv  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  think 
it  must  by  this  bill,  it  should  at  the  same 
time  recover  its  equal  rights  in  every  respect 
with  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature.  These  sentiments 
are  I  think  consonant  to  the  idea  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter  to  the  volunteer  army 
oftiie  province  of  Ulster,  *  to  restore  to  the 

*  crown  its  original  splendor,  to  nobiJitv  its  stn- 

*  cient  privileges,  and  to  the  nation  at  large  its 

*  inherent  rights.' 

"  I  beUeve  I  have  now  troubled  you  with 
all  that  is  necessary  concerning  my  plan. 
My  bill  will  show  the  detail  as  far  as  concerns 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  election  of 
Scotch  peers ;  the  regulations  for  restoring  to 
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the  crown  itt*caceciitlve)  and  to  the  iiouse  Of 
Lords  ito  defibentiye  fontAiou  shouU  h« 
luldal  to,  ani  form  a  part  of  this  hiU ;  biitl 
kava  not  as  yet  had  tiosa  and  kifiwe  to 
pmpare  them. 

•  ^  in  what  I  have  aaidy  I  hwre  shown  ny 
opinion  ooncerning  the  Ut,  Srdy  4th»  0th  and 
8lh  questions  you  have  proposed  ta  me.  There 
nmain  the  3nd  5th  and  7'tn  to  be  consKlerad; 
**  In  respect  to  the  second,  which  I  presume 
relates  to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  vote  at  elections,  I  can  only  say,  that  the 
same  principles  which  go  to  civil  liber^, 
'  equally  lead|to  liberty  of  conscience:  I  admira 
with  you  the  glorious  spirit  of  toleration  which 
¥ou  say  has  united  the  once  distracted  iaha- 
hitants  of  Ireland  into  one  indissoluble  mass: 
and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  short  of  evident 
danger  to  the  state  can  warrant  its  interference 
in  religious  opinions.  But  unacquainted  as  I 
am  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  it  is  impossible 
^  lor  me  to  know  the  present  temper  and  dispo- 
tttion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  there,  and 
those  only  who  are  on  the  spot  can  judge 
how  far  exclusions  of  this  sort  are  necessary, 
or  ought  to  extend. 

**  with  regard  to  the  5th  question,  if  voting 
by  ballot  is  advisable?  I  am  dearly  of  epinion 
that  it  is  not.    The  idea  of  a  ballot  can  luve 
arisen  but  to  avoid  the  effiMt  of  some  impro* 
per  influence;  and  I  conceive  it  much  more 
Doble,  directly  to  check  that  influence,  than 
indirectly  to  evade  it  by  concealment  and 
deceit.    I  am  convinced  that  trivial  circuoH- 
stances  in  things  like  this  tend  gieatlj^  to 
form  the  national  eharaoter;  and  that  it  is 
most  consistent  with  that  of  a  British  or  Irish 
freeman^  that  all  his  actions  shouki  be  epen 
and  avowed,   and  that  be  should   not  be 
ashamed  of  declaring  in  the  face  of  bis  country 
whom  he  wishes  to  intrust  with  ita  interests. 
Upon  the  same  idea  that  ballots  may  be  a 
eover  for  independence,  tbey^nust  alsoboa 
eloak  for  bribety^  and  a  school  for  lying  and 
decat. 
^  Aeto  the  7th  question,  wbedier  it  woold 
-  not  be  equitable  or  expedient  ttiat  boroughs 
now  in  the  possession  or  individuals  shduhTbe 
]^hchased   by  the   nationf   I  think,   that 
although  no  man  can  have  a  strict  claim:  in 
equity  to  be  refunded  the  loss  of  what  neithu' 
huver  nor  seller  had  a  ri^t  to  barter,  yet  it 
will  be  wise  to  purchase  ttie  good  will^  or  at; 
teast  to  soften  the  resistance,  of  the  present 
powerful  possessors  of  boroughs,  fay  a  most 
ample   compensation.     The   liberties   of  a 
nation  cannot  be  bought  tioo  dear;  buti  the 
whole   cost  of  these  boroughs  would  not 
Amount  to  the  profits  of  one  jobbing  contract 
^  I  have  now  answered  all  the  questions 
you  haveheen  pleased  to  propose :  but  I  must 
mention  another  advantage  which  ought  t6' 
feconnnend  the  measures  you  are  pursuing, 
to  every  friend  to  the  internal  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  kinedom,  whiohis,  thatf  wfaen>the  peo* 
plehave  obtained  a  regular,  legale  andepeedy 
way  of  giving  efleot  to  their  sentimen|s^  there 
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can  no  kngsi  he  any  afwrsheBaeo  of  tUi 
endeavouring  to  mdress  tnemseivcs  b;  wk 
asid  tumuns ;  and  even  such  regular  aw)  icU- 
conducted-  meetkijgs  as  yours  will  beooat 
needlisss.    I  meanon*  this  circumstance  vitli 
the  more  satisfaction,  as  it  stamps  yow  cob* 
duct  with  the  roost  ttnequivoesl  marks  of  &• 
interesiled  patriotism^    Power,  when  once  ac- 
quired, b  generally  endcavoiwed  to  be  un- 
served  by   its   possesfiors:   hut  you,  i(b 
having  taken  up  yours  froni  neceagitj,  uk 
employed  it  usefully,  are  new  endeavouring 
with  unexampled  virtue,  to  render  its  cai* 
tinuancc  unnecessary.  For  great  as  your  ser- 
vices have  been,in  so  sooa  forming  a  conpkk 
army,,  in  the  advantages  you  have  ftmai 
for  your  country,  in  the  good  order  you  hue 
preserved,  and  in  the  efficacy  you  have  cmo 
te  kw,  you  wiU  derive  still  greater  cseffit^in 
my  opinion,,  from  your  0>od  sense  in  sedng 
that  a  great  military  force,   totally  mca- 
nected  with  the  civii  government,  caonetbit 
permanent  establishraent  in  a  free  oohoIit, 
whose  first  principle  is^  never  to  trust  abaohle 
power  in  any  hand*  whatever     Your  pmol 
endeavours  to  lestore  the  oonstilutioD  to  its 
purity  and  vigour,  evidently  tend  to  snake  tins 
and  every  extraordinary  institutioB  wuifca' 
sary;  for,  when  the  people  are  isiriy  lo) 
equally  represented  in  pariiaflDieB^  wbea  tb^ 
have  annual  opportunities  of  chaogisg  thn 
deputies,   and  through  them  of  cootroUii^ 
eveiy  abuse  of  cofammcnt  in  a  safe,  m!, 
and  legal  way,  there  oan  be  no  kmgBrioj 
reason  for  recurttng.to  those  ever  daogeKW) 
though  sometiMMfl  necessarv  ezpediests  of  ts 
armed  force,  whidi  nothingout  a  bad  govos- 
ment  can  justify.    8nch  a  mmanianattA 
to  your  prooeedingSy  when^  aftor  nariog  R« 
stored  hherly,  commcne,  and  fnt  govern- 
ment to  your  country^  you  shall  vshmtinl; 
retire  to  the  m^e  cfanracter  of  priEvalc  citt- 
lens,  peatetdMy  enjoying:  the  blessmgi^ 
have  procured,  will  crown  your  Ubotirs  wo 
everiasting  ^ory^  and  is  woithy  the  geoiBDe    , 
patrioticspint which unimatca the IrimyohP*    | 
teers. 

''  Be&m  I  conchide,  I  heg  leave  to  eipnn 
a  wish  that  the  mutually  essential  coooectiflB    i 
between  Gnat-Britain  and  Irdaad  may  sooo    I 
be  settled  on  some  \ikmi  and  fair  foota| 
That  which  dki  subsist  was  on  such  otfv^    , 
and  ahsurd  principles,  that  no  fiiend  €iw»    \ 
kingdom  can  regret  its  loss;  fimnded  oD^ 
stramt  and  dependence,  inoompatibie  «P 
the  conditku  of  fleemen,  Iielaod  hadaoifr 
disputable  right  to  dissohre  it  whenever  stf 
chose  so  todS.  But  surely,  if  we  do  act  meiD 
a/ total  separation,  it  wcnild  be  right  tDigi«|    i 
upon  some  new  terms  brwhioh  we  »'*f^?jr    I 
nueconneeled.  I  havealways  thought  it  wr»e 
interest  of  the  two  islands  to  he  u*^**'!*^ 
and  fbrm  one  and-  the  same  kingdom,  «i^    j 
the  same  legisUture,  meetinr  sn^^^Ji 
indkndaawell'8»uii£nghaid.    But  iftt^ 
are  difiioolties  to  each  an^anion  not  to  bep 
over  at  present,  »n»aortof/«*»«^*''*> 
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Icftsiy  between  the  two  kingdoms,  seems  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  many  circumstances 
that  concern  their  joint  interests ;  and  an 
imion  of  this  sort  may  now  be  formed  with 
much  greater  propriety  than  before,  as  it  will 
be  sancUfied  by  the  free  consent  of  indepen- 
dent nations. 

"  I  do  conceive  that  some  step  of  this  sort 
is  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  present 
footing  of  separation,  rather  than  union,  is 
too  unfair  to  be  able  long  to  subsist.  England, 
besides  the  load  of  the  whole  debt  contracted 
for  the  use  of  both  kingdoms,  bears  all  the 
burdens  of  naval  defence  and  foreign  negoci- 
ations,  and  b^  far  more  than  its  proportion  of 
the  land  service  in  time  of  war.  But  what  is 
worse,  is.  that  there  is  no  certainty  now  left, 
that  we  snail  have  the  same  enemies,  and  the 
same  friends;  different  interests  as  they  may 
appear,  may  lead  one  kingdom  to  think  a  war 
necessary,  and  the  other  to  remain  in  peace : 
the  same  king,  in  his  different  kingdoms,  may 
think  it  wise  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  re- 
spective parliaments:  I- need  scarcely  add, 
that  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  such  a 
difference,  are  a  war  between  the  two  king- 
doms. Unless  some  settlement  takes  place 
xrpon  these  and  many  other  important  sub- 
jects, I  am  far  from  being  clear  that  it  will 
be  for  the  advantage  of  libertv  in  either  king- 
dam,  that  its  monarch  should  continue  the 
sovereign  of  a  neighbouring  state,  with  which 
it  has  no  connexion.  I  am  sensible  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  attending  the  ad- 
justment of  such  an  union,  and  ti^t  it  re^ 
quires  great  wisdom  and  temper  to  form  it, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  which  must 
feel  that  she  ought  to  give  the  preponderance 
to  Great  Britain :  but  I  am  sure  the  business 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  that  every 
true  friend  to  both  kingdoms  ought  to  give  it 
his  most  zealous  assistance. 

**  I  bejg  pardon  for  having  gone  into  a  sub- 
ject not  immediately  belonging  to  that,  upon 
-which  you  have  desired  my  opinion,  but  I 
thought  it  so  connected  with  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  important,  that  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  my  having  introduced  it.  I  fear  I  have 
been  very  long,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  compress  so  much  matter  into  a  less  com- 
pass, and  when  you  wished  to  have  my  opi- 
nion, I  thought  it  best  to  give  it  fully,  or  at 
least  as  fully  as  I  could  in  a  letter.  If  it  con- 
tsdns  one  thought  that  can  be  useful,  I  shall 
be  happy.  I  have  onlv  to  assure  the  com- 
mittee of  the  zeal  I  feel  for  the  cause  the  vol- 
unteers have  undertaken,  to  the  support  of 
which  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to  give  every  as- 
sistance in  my  power ;  and  that  it  is  with 
the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for  their 
conduct  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  their 
most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

«  RICHMOND,  &c. 
^  Auo;Ust  15th,  178S. 

"  To  Lieut.  Col.  Shaeman.'' 

Mr.  L&w^—l  have  looked  over  the  copy 
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the  Sheffield  witness  spoke  fo,  while  the 
clerk  has  been  reading  the  letter,  and  I  find 
the  only  variations  in  this  copy  to  be  the  word 
nor,  instead  of  fuH,  and  a  transposition  of  the 
word  andy  it  is  arc  and  taking,  instead  of  and 
are  taking. 

Mr.  £r$X»'n«.-i-Gentlemen,  this  letter, 
which  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  the  dignity  and  good  sense  of  the  au<- 
thor,  I  chose  to  read  first,  was  written  in  an- 
swer to  the  resolutions  that  had  been  passed 
in  Ireland,  when  lieutenant  colonel  Sharmaa 
was  in  the  chair. 

This  letter  was  written  by  your  grace,  in 
consequence  of  the  resolutions  that  had  passed 
at  the  meeting  of  delegates  of  forty-five 
corps? — It  was  written  in  answer  to  the  let- 
ter that  is  printed  with  it. 

Mr.  £rf  tine.— Then  I  have  a  right  to  read 
it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^There  can  be  no 
pretence  for  reading  any  thing  more  than  has 
been  read  upon  the  ground  of  any  evidence 
that  has  yet  been  given ;  whatever  respect 
may  be  due  to  the  opinions  of  his  gmce  the 
du£e  of  Richmond,  I  have  a  higher  du^  be- 
longing to  me.  and  certainly  I  should  not 
have  permitted  the  letter  to  have  been  read 
if  il  had  not  been  produced,  according  to  my 
judgment,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  evidence^ 
in  consequence  of  a  witness  at  the  bar  statins 
that  the  pamphlet,  in  his  hand,  conUunea 
the  scheme  oi  reform,  that  he,  the  witness, 
proceeded  upon: — after  he  had  stated  that, 
as  a  fact,  he  had  made  the  paper  part  of  his 
evidence,  and  I  conceive  that  paper  would 
then  have  been  evidence,  whether  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Richmond  had  been  called  to 
state  that  fact  which  his  grace,  according  to 
his  character,  I  presume,  would  state  every 
where,  'mdeed  which  the  world  knows,  Uu^ 
he  was  the  author  of  it;  but  I  submit  to  your 
lordships  that  it  is  going  a  great  deal  farther, 
to  endeavour  to  connect  aletter,  written  bv 
colonel  Sharman  to  the  duke  of  Richmond^ 
with  the  duke  of  Richmond's  letter,  in  order 
to  make  that  evidence  between  the  king  and 
the  prisoner ;  no  witness  having  stated,  as 
yet,  that  they  had  ever  seen  any  letter  from 
colonel  Sharman  to  the  duke  of  Richmond; 
or  that  they  had  proceeded  upon  such  paper, 
or  had  directed  their  minds,  or  conduct,  in 
anv  respect  whatever  by  it. 

Mr.  £r«Jfcine.— Was  not  this  letter,  that  has 
been  read,  published  at  the  time;  and  was  it 
published  separately,  or  as  an  answer  to  tliat 
preceding  it  in  this  book  ?— Published  at  the 
time  as  it  is  there. 
With  that  to  which  it  is  an  answer  ?— Yes. 
Mr.  Attorney  General— %\a\\  I  object  to 
colonel  Sharman's  letter  being  received  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  friXrine.— I  shall  not  argue  it  now, 
though  I  am  not  unprepared  to  argue  it  with 
my  learned  friend  whenever  the  time  shall 
arrive ;  in  the  meanwhile  your  lordship  will 
give  me  leave  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
3  Y 
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Journals  of  the  proceedings  of  the* House  of 
Lords. 

I  A  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords  produced  a 
ume  of  the  Journals  of  the  Lords.] 

Mr.  Enkine. — Is  this  the  Journal  of  the 
Lords  House  of  Parliaraeat  of  the  year  1780? 
—It  is. 

Mr.  Erskine  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,^-' 
Will  your  grace  have  the  eoodness  to  cast 
your  eye  upon  this  Journal,  of  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1780  ?  There  is  an  entry  that  the 
Lords  should  he  summoned  to  attend  the 
House,  for  considering  a  motion  for  appoint- 
ing a  committee,  and  afterwards  there  follows 
a  protest,  signed  by  your  grace,  and  a  great 
number  of  very  Qlbstrious  peers  of  this  coun- 
try, among  the  rest  I  see  the  name  of  earl 
Camden. — Will  your  grace  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  me  if  that  is  your  signature  to  the  pro- 
test?—It  is. 

Mr.  Attorney  GMfra/.— What  is  the  evi» 
dence  you  propose  to  adduce? 

Mr.  Erikine.^1  will  sUte  the  nature  of 
this  evidence  which  I  oflfer ;,  I  will  also  state 
upon  what  principle  I  conceive  it  to  be  evi- 
dence, unless  the  attorney-general  shall  think 
it  a  more  regular  way  for  me  to  content  my- 
self with  stating  the  nature  of  it,  leaving  to 
him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  frame  his  ob- 
jection, and  for  me  to  answer  it— This  was  a 
motion,  which  came  on  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
recorded  in  the  Journals  of  parliament ;  there 
^vere  petitions  from  a  great  number  of  asso- 
ciated bodies  of  men  in  this  country,  which 
associations  were  calling  emphatically  and 
loudly  upon  the  House  ofCommons  to  attend 
to  its  trust,  for  the  House  ofCommons  is,  it- 
self, a  delegated  body,  representmg  the  peo- 
ple; callbjg  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to 
attend  to  its  tnist  in  consequence  of  that 
wasteful  horrible  expenditure  which  took 
place  in  the  American  war. 

Mr.  Bower.— You  are  stating  certain  fects 
which  do  not  appear  upon  the  evidence  you 
oflfer. 
Mr.  ErsAine.— They  do  expressly. 
Mr.  Bojrcr.— You  state  that,  in  feet,  to  be 
a  proceeding  in  parliament  upon  certain  pe- 
titions, which  I  say  is  not  opening  the  evi- 
dence, unless  you  find  it  there. 

Mr.  Erskine,—!  do  state  that,  and  I  mean 
to  read  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %r<j.— I  take  it  you 
are  now  going  to  open  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  is  upon  the  Journals. 
Mr.  Erskine, — Just  so. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyrc— You  may  open 
fte  subsUnce  of  that  motion ;  and  if  you  go 
beyond  that,  then  their  objection  lies,  that 
you  have  stated  something  which  is  not  in 
the  evidence.' 

Mr.  Erskine.— I  Bm  much  interested  in 
avoiding  objections,  because  I  am  hardly  able 
to  go  through  the  common  examination  with- 
out that  The  noble  lords  in  the  protest, 
state  their  reasons  for  that  protest;  and 
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without  reading  tl^is,  which  I  have  no  wujtA 
to  do,^  till  your  lordships  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  it  in  evidence,  I  shall  be  in  orders  if  I 
only  state  what  I  take  to  be  the  geneisl  sub- 
stance of  it;  and  if  I,  in  stating  that,  should 
step  beyond  what  the  pa{>er  itself  should  af- 
terwards show  when  admitted,  then  I  am  per- 
suaded I  shall  have  siven  very  just  oflfence  to 
the  Court  The  noole  lords,,  among;  whoa 
are  his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond  the  wit- 
ness, lord  Camden,  and  others,  whose  names 
are  not  material,  upon  the  rejection  of  this 
motion,  protest,,  because  they  conceive  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  listen  to  the  wfl 
of  the  people; — this  is  evidenee  to  prove, 
that  when  these  very  numerous  a^sociatri 
bodies  presented  their  petitions,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  had  committees  to  aM)pe- 
rate  with  one  another,  that  the  House  cons- 
dered  that,  although  it  might  be  niUunl 
enough  to  reject  the  petitions  of  private  nxiL 
vet  when  the  people  were  in  large  associated 
bodies,  co-operating  with  one  another^  ia 
order  to  speak  what  was  the  will  of  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  (more  es- 
pecially if  it  should  at  last  come  to  be  the 
majority  of  the  public)  that  it  is  a  princu>ie 
never  to  be  invaded,  nor  argued  away,  that 
the  will  of  the  people 

Mr.  Attorn^  General, — I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  Mr.  Erskine  is  now  alluding  to ; 
but  if  he  win  state  to  me  that  it  is  a  |m>ceed- 
ing  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  this  lungdom, 
which  he  conceives  can  be  of  use  to  a  subject 
of  this  kiugjdom.  standing  at  that  bar,  let  it 
be  what  it  will,  it  it  be  a  proceeding  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  will  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  am  much  obliged  to  yoo, 
I  was  sure  that  would  come,  from  you;  I  as^ 
sure  your  lordship,  that  Mr,  Oibbs  and  I  have 
read  it,  and  we  do  think  it  is  material  evi- 
dence. 

[It  was  read.] 

'^  Die  Martis,  8*  FebruarO,  1780. 

**  Tiie  order  of  the  day  being  lead^  Thai 
all  the  Lords  be  summoned  to  attend  the 
House  this  day,  to  consider  of  a  motion  fix 
appointing  a  committee  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  possessing  ndthex  em- 
ployment nor  pension,  to  examine  witbout 
delay  into  the  public  expenditure,  axni  the 
mode  of  accountmg  for  the  same,  more  parti- 
cularly into  the  manner  of  making  all  con- 
tracts; and  at  the  same  time  to  take  into 
consideration  what  savings  can  be  made  con- 
sistent with  public  dignity,  iustice,  and  grati- 
tude, by  an  abolition  of  old  or  new  created 
offices,  or  reversion  of  offices,  the  duties 
of  which  have  either  ceased,  or  shall  oo 
inquiry  prove  inadequate  to  the  fees  or 
other  emoluments  arising  therefirooa,  or 
bv  the  reduction  of  such  salaries,  or  other 
allowances  and  profits,  as  may  apoear  to  be 
unreasonable ;  tnat  the  same  may  be  am>lied 
to  lessen  the  present  ruinous  expwdilure^ 
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and  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  present  war 
against  the  house  of  Bourbon,  with  that  deci- 
sion and  vigour  which  can  alone  result  from 
national  zeal,  confidence,  and  unanimity. 

*'  It  was  moved,  That  a  committee  he  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  members  of  both  Houses 
possessing  neither  employment  nor  pension,  to 
examine  without  delay  into  the  public  expendi- 
-ture,  and  the  mode  crtaccountingfor  the  same, 
more  particularly  into  the  manner  of  ms^ng 
ali  contracts;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
into  consideration  what  saving  can  be  made, 
consistent  with  public  dignity,  justice,  and  gra* 
titude,  by  an  abolition  of  old  and  new  created 
offices,  the  duties  of  which  have  either  ceased 
or  shall  on  inquiry  prove  inadequate  to  the 
fees  or  other  emoluments  arising  therefrom, 
or  by  the  reduction  of  such  salaries  or  other 
allowances  and  profits  as  may  appear  to  be 
unreasonable :  that  the  same  may  be  appKed 
to  lessen  the  present  ruinous  expenaiture, 
and  to  enable  us  to  provide  in  the  manner 
the  least  burthensome  for  the  indispensable 
exigencies  of  the  state. 

**  Which  being  objected  to,  after  long  de- 
bate,* the  foilowmg  amendment  was  proposed 
to  be  made  to  the  said  motion,  viz.  leave  out 
the  words  membert  of  both  Houses,  and  instead 
thereof  insert  Lords, 

*^  The  same  was  agreed  to  and  ordered  ac- 
cordingly. 

**  Then  the  question  was  put,  whether  to 
aigree  to  the  said  motion  thip  amended  ? 

**  It  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 

"Contents   50 

"Proxies 5 

Total        55 

"  Non-contents    ......  8 1 

"Proxies 30 

Total        101 

"  Dissentient,— First,  because  however  the 
vraste  of  public  money,  and  the  profusion  of 
useless  salaries,  may' have  been  heretofore 
overlooked  in  the  days  of  wealth  and  pros- 
l»erity,  the  necessities  of  the  present  time  can 
no  longer  endure  the  same  system  of  corrup- 
tion and  prodi^ity. 

"  The  scarcitv  of  money,  the  diminished 
value  of  land,  the  sinking  of  rents,  with  the 
decline  of  trade,  are  me&ncholy  proofs  that 
we  are  almost  arrived  at  the  end  of  taxation ; 
atid  yet  the  demands  are  annually  increased, 
while  the  hopes  of  peace  are  every  year  put  to 
a  greater  distance. 

"  For  let  any  man  consider  the  immense 
debt,  increasing  beyond  the  possibility  of  pay- 
ment, with  the  present  accumulation  of  taxes 
upon  every  article,  not  only  of  luxury,  but  of 
cenvenience,  and  even  of  necessary  use ;  and 
let  him  carry  his  thoughts  forward  to  those 
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additional  duties  which  must  immediately  be 
imposed,  to  make  good  the  interest  of  the  ap- 
proaching loan,  and  of  that  debt  which  will 
still  remain  unfunded,  he  will  find  that,  at 
least  one  million  and  an  half  of  interest  mast 
be  provided  for,  besides  what  may  be  farther 
necessary,  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the 
late  taxes. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  savings' 
of  a  stdct  and  vigilant  economy  in  every 
branchy  and  the  application  of  overgrown' 
salaries,  unmerited  pensions,  and  useless ' 
places  to  the  public  service,  are  almost  the 
only  resources  left  in  the  exhausted  state  of 
our  finances.  But  besides  this  strongargument 
of  necessity  that  presses  upon  the  present 
moment,  such  and  so  great  are  the  abuses  in 
the  management  and  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  as  would  call  for  the  strictest  in- 
quiry and  animadversion  even  in  the  best  of 
times.  The  practice  of  expending  immense 
sums  without  consent  of  parliament  mider  the' 
fallacious  head  of  contingencies  and  extraor- 
dinanes,  the  greater  part  of  which  might 
easily  be  comprised  in  an  estimate,  but  because 
some  unforeseen  articles  are  not  capable  of 
such  precision  the  minister  has,  under  that, 
colour,  found  out  a  method  of  expending  the' 
public  money  first,  ad  libitum,  and  when  it 
has  been  so  expended,  has  found  means  to' 
induce  parliament  to  think  itself  bound  in 
honour  to  ratify  and  make  it  good,  deserves 
the  lushest  censure;  and  no  minister  who 
shall  dare  to  stake  the  public  credit  for  mo- 
ney that  has  not  been  voted,  ought  to  be  jus- 
tified by  a  less  authority  than  an  act  of  indem- 
nity. The  millions  which  remain  in  conse- 
quence unexplained  and  unaccounted  for— . 
tne  shameful  facility  of  admitting  almost' 
every  claim  —the  improvident  bargains  made 
for  the  public  service — the  criminal  neglect, 
and  even  contempt  of  the  few  checks  estab-' 
lished  in  the  Board  of  Treasury,  besides  great 
part  of  the  money  being  shared  in  its  passage 
among  a  tribe  of  collectors,  clerks,  agentsjob- 
bers,  or  contractors,  or  paid  away  oy  official 
extortion,  or  stopt  in  its  course  to  breed  in- 
terest for  some  engrossing  individuals  are 
grievances  which  the  present  motion  has  in 
view  to  remedy. 

"  Secondly,  but  great  and  important  as  the 
motion  is  in  this  view  of  it,  it  is  still  more 
important  in  another,  as  it  tends  to'narrow  the 
wide-spreading  influence  of  the  Crown,  that* 
has  found  its  way  into  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  It  is  sufficient  to  allude  to  this  grievance 
without  any  farther  enlargement;  but  this 
argument,  though,  perhaps,  the  strongest  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  has  been  turned  into 
an  objection  to  it,  as  if  it  meant  to  abridge  the' 
rights  of  monarchy,  and  make  the  Crown  de- 
pendent upon  the  parliament, 
■  <•  if  the  objection  means  to  insinuate,  that* 
eorruption  is  necessary  to  government,  we' 
shall  ieave  that  principle  to  eonfute  itself  by 
its  own  apparent  iniquity. 
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'^  That  thi»  motion  is  intended  to  dimlniflh 
thecoDstitutional  power  of  the  Crown,wedeny; 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Crown  we  are 
no  less  solicitous  to  preserve  than  we  are  to 
annihilate  its  unconstitutional  influence.  The 
prerogative,  rightly  uuderstood,  not  touched, 
or  intended  to  be  touched  by  this  motion, 
will  support  the  Crown  in  all  the  splendour 
which  the  King's  personal  dignity  requires, 
and  with  all  the  authority  and  vigour  necessary 
to  give  due  efiect  to  the  executive  powers  of 
gpTernment. 

*■  it  has  been  argued,  that  this  is  not  a  pro- 
per time  tor  reformation,  when  all  the  atten- 
tion of  the  kingdom  should  be  employed  upon 
the  war,  as  the  great  and  only  object  in  the 

f Present  time  of  distress ;  to  which  we  beg 
eave  to  insist,  that  the  present  is,  for  that 
very  reason,  the  properest  time,  because  no- 
thing is  so  essential  to  the  conduct  and  pro- 
secution of  the  war  as  the  frueal  manage- 
ment of  that  supply,  by  which  only  it  ^an  oe 
carried  on  with  any  prospect  of  success ;  nor 
ought  the  plan  of  economy  to  be  any  longer 
delayed  at  the  risk  of  a  general  bankruptcy  ; 
and,  from  the  history  of  this  as  well  as  other 
countries,  times  of  necessity  have  been  always 
times  of  reform. 

*'  Thirdly, because  weconceive  that  the  mode 
of  a  committee,  which  might  be  to  act  with  a 
committee  of  the  other  House,  and  might,  if 
necessary,  be  rendered  durable,  and  vested 
with  due  powers  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature might  bring  back  the  public  expendi- 
ture to  its  constitutional  principle ;  might  de- 
vise proper  reeulations  for  opening  contracts 
to  the  proposals  of  every  fair  bidder,  for  re- 
forming the  abuses  of  office  and  the  enormity 
of  fees,  with  a  variety  of  other  abuses,  parti- 
cularly that  of  large  sums  of  money  lyinc  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,,  to  the  loss  or  the 
state. 

''An  ol^ection  has  been  strongly  urged  on 
the  ground  of  an  apprehension  expressed  by 
some  lords,  as  if  they  seriously  entertsuned  it, 
of  its  producing  a  quarrel  between  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  in  conseauence  of  which 
the  public  business  might  be  obstructed,  by  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  the. House  of  Commons 
to  an  exclusive  risht  of  considering  and 
providing  for  the  suBjects  of  this  motion. 

''  Such  a  claim  certainly  cannot  be  supported 
as  a  consequence  of  the  claim  of  that  House 
to  originate  money  bills.  Not  a  single  lord 
ap])eared  to  entertain  an  idea  that  such  a 
claim  would  be  well  founded.  In  truth,  the 
objection  supposes  it  to  be  ill-founded,  and 
that  therefore  this  House  will  resist  it,  and 
yet  it  assumes  that  the  House  of  Commons 
^ill  advance  and  persist  in  this  ill-founded 
claim.  We  cannot  discover  any  colour  for 
^ch  a  supposition,  unless  we  were  to  adopt 
the  insinuations  of  those  who  represent  the 
oornipt  influence  (which  it  is  our  wish  to  sup- 
press) as  already  pervading  that  House* 
Those  who  entertain  that  opiojon  of  on» 
Houseof  Parliament,  will  Imlly  t^iiak  lew  dis- 
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respectfully  of  the  other.  To  them  it  viUaeem 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  molioa 
is  defeated  by  the  exertion  of  that  influence 
to  excite  a  groundless  claim  in  the  one  bouse, 
or  by  a  groundless  apprehension  of  such,  a 
claim  in  the  other.  But  we,  who  would  be 
understood  to  think  with  more  respect  of  both, 
cannot  entertain  an  apprehension  so  injurious 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  tliatthey  would, 
at  this  time  especially,  and  on  this  occasksi, 
have  advanced.such  a  claim. 

''  The  motion  has  likewise  been  objected  to 
on  account  of  its  disqualifying  persons  pos- 
sessing employments  or  pensions,  to  be  of 
the  proposed  committee.  We  are  fi&r  from 
supposing,  that  the  possession  of  place  or 
pension,  necessarily  corrupts  the  integxiiy 
of  the  possessor.  We  have  seen,  and  m 
public  have  seen,  many  illustrious  instances 
to  the  contrary ;  yet  we  cannot  but  sup- 
pose that  the  public  expectation  of  ad- 
vantage from  this  measure  would  have  been 
less  sanguine,  if  they  had  seen  persons 
possessing  offices  selected  to  distinguish  bow 
far  their  offices  were  useful,  or  their  salaries 
adequate.  They,  perhaps,  would  not  think 
the  possessor  of  a  pension,  or  office,  the  fittest 
judge  how  far  that  pension  or  office  had  been 
merited,  or  was  necessary.  W^e  cannot  there- 
fore think  the  motion  justly  exceptionable 
on  this  ground ;  it  rather  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  drawn  with  a  proper  attention  to 
noble  lords  in  that  predicament,  exempting 
them  from  a  situation  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily wish  to  dechne. 

"  We  conceive  ourselves  warranted,  in  the 
mode  poposed,  by  precedent  as  vrell  as  reasoo 
and  it  was  stated  to  the  House  to  have  been 
recommended  by  the  most  approved  constiln- 
tional  authors,  who  have  written  since  the 
revolution ;  but  having  offered  to  meet  any 
other  proposition  which  might  carry  with  it 
substantial  remedv,  and  no  such  being  offered 
notwithstanding  the  time  this  proposition  has 
lain  before  the  House,  we  cannot  help  consi- 
dering the  present  negative  as  going  to  the 
substantial  as  well  as  formal  part  of  the  mo- 
tion, and  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  avail  our- 
selves of  our  right  of  entering  our  protest 
against  the  rejection  of  the  above  proportion. 

"  Fourthly,  we  are  farther  impelled  to  press 
this  motion,  because  the  object  of  it  has  been 
seconded  and  called  for  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  who  are  associating  for 
this  purpose,  and  seem  determined  to  pursue 
it  by  every  legal  and  constitutional  method 
that  can  be  ctevised  for  its  success;  and  how- 
ever some  may  affect  to  be  alanned,  as  if  such 
associations  tended  to  disturb  the  peace,  or 
encroach  upon  the  delegated  power  of  the 
other  House,  we  are  persuaded  it  has  no  other 
view,  but  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  people^ 
and  to  inform  the  whole  body  of  thexepfesen- 
tatives  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  vbole 
bo4y  of  their  constiti^ents,  in  which  respect 
their  proceeding  have  been  orderlj^  peaoe- 
ablc;  and  con9^^tional ;  and  if  i|  t^  asked 
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what  farther  is  to  be  done,  if  these  petitions 
are  rejected,  the  best  answer  is,  that  the  case 
cannot  be  supposed;  for  although,  upon  a  few 
separate  petitions,  it  may  be  fairlvsaid,  that 
the  other  House  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  a 
part  only  of  their  constituents,  yet  it  cannot  be 
presumed  they  will  act  in  defiance  of  the 
united  wishes  of  the  whole  people,  or  indeed 
of  any  great  and  notorious  miyonty.  It  is 
admitted  that  they  have  a  power  to  vote  as 
they  think  fit;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  coo* 
ceive  that  so  wise  an  assembler  will  ever  be 
rash  enough  to  reject  such  petitions,  and  by 
that  means  cause  this  dangerous  question  to 
be  broached  and  agitated,  whether  they  have 
not  broke  their  trust  ? 

*'  The  voice  of  the  people  will  certainly  be 
complied  with.  Ministers  may,  as  they  seem 
to  have  done  in  a  recent  instance,  deprive  any 
man  of  what  he  holds  at  their  pleasure,  for 
presuming  to  exercise  his  undouoted  right  of 
thinking  for  himself,  on  these  or  other  public 
subjects ;  but  it  will  not  be  wise  in  them  to 
treat  these  associations  with  contempt,  or  call 
them  by  the  invidious  name  of  faction ;  a 
name  by  which  the  minority,  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  have  been  so  fi-equently  and  so 
falsely  calumniated,  because  the  name,  so  ap- 
plied, will  recoil  back  upon  themselves,  when 
acting  against  the  general  sense  of  the  nar 
tion.  Nor  will  they  be  able  to  represent 
these  numbers,  so  respectable  in  rank  and 
property,  as  they  did  but  too  successfully  the 
discontented  Americans,  as  a  mob  of  indigent 
and  seditious  incendiaries,  because  the  people 
to  whom  this  is  addressed,  are  the  very  people 
that  are  abused,  and  every  man  bears  within 
himself  the  testimony  of  its  falsehood . 

The  ministers,  on  this  particular  occasion, 
cannot  deceive  the  people. 

**  Fortescue,  Harcourt,  De  Ferrars,  Beaulieu, 
Camden,  Coventry,  Richmond,  Manches- 
ter, Derby,  Effineham,  Grafton,  Port- 
land, Ferrers,  ChoTmondely,  King,  Aber- 
^venny,  J.  Peterborough,*  Abingdon, 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  FitzwiUiam, 
Rutland,  Nug.  Temple,  Bolton,  Courte- 
nay,  Stamford,Tankerville,  J.  St.  Asaph,f 
Wycombe,  Craven,  Rockingham,  Scar- 
borough, Jersey,  Devonshire. — Dissen- 
tient without  reasons,  Radnor. — For  all 
the  above  reasons  except  the  fourth, 
Osborne." 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart,  called  in  again. 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^I  call  back  this  gentleman 
only  for  the  purpose  of  askins  him  one  ques- 
tion, which  I  could  not  with  propriety  ask 
him  before ; — ^you  stated,  in  your  former  ex- 
amination, your  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  your  transactions 
with  him  before ;  did  you  ever  hear  him  state 
what  his  plan  of  reform  was  ?— Yes,  I  have; 
he  always  staled  it  to  be  the  duke  of  Rich* 

^Hinchcliffe.       t^^ip^^y* 


mond's  plan*  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments. 

Was  that  said  to  you  publicly,  or  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  confidence ?— It  was  said  publicly:, 
and  he  sold  me  some  copies  of  the  duke  ot 
Richmond's  letter. 

Mr.  Mtomof  General, — I  really  must  object 
to  this  sort  of  examination. 

Mr*  jErsUfte.— ^Thenl  wiUnow  defend  this 
question ;  I  am  persuaded  your  lordships  will  - 
not  refuse  to  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar^ , 
that  evidence  which  has  been  received  foe. 
every  prisoner  under  similar  circumstances, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  our  history  to  the 
present  moment.    I  am  sorry  to  consume  the ^ 
time  of  the  court,  but  if  I  am  called  upon  I. 
will  repeat  to  your  lordships,  verbatim,  from 
the  State  Trials,  various  questions  upon  similar 
occasions,  put  by  different  prisoners  by  con- 
sent of  all  the  judges,  all  the  attorney-gene* 
rals,  and  solicitor- generals,  and  counsel  for  the 
Crown.    I  only  wish  to  know  whether  the, 
question  is  objected  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — It  is.    . 

Mr.  Erskine,-^!  will  proceed,  and  I  have 
much  more  pleasure  in  doing  it  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  attomey-genend  con- 
ducted himself  recently,  because  the  moment 
that  it  was  stated  as  a  proceeding  which,  we 
thought,  might  be  serviceable  to  the  prisoner, 
and  consistent  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  he, 
instantly  acceded  to  its  production — therefm, 
independent  of  satisfying  your  lordships,  if  I 
can  satisfy  my  learned  triend  that  we  are  in 
the  regular  course,  I  am  persuaded  he  would 
be  sorry,  himself,  that  this  prisoner  should  be. 
deprived  of  the  advantage  which  all  others 
have  enjoyed. 

I  believe  the  reason  why  a  matter  of  this 
sort  falls  into  debate,  is  the  very  singular  ano- 
maly of  the  case  before  your  lordships,  and  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  think  that  I  shall 
succeed  in  the  little  that  I  have  to  offer  to  you 
from  what  fell  from  the  learned  judges  of  the 
courtofKingVbench.  (two  ofwhom  are  now 
present)  when  it  was  discussed  how  fara- 
paper  that  had  been  published  in  the  year 
1780,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  some  persons  of  rank,  should  have  beea 
received  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Justice  Wilson, 
who  tried  an  individual  in  the  year  1793,  for  a 
libel.— The  Court  supported  the  rejection  of 
it — The  learned  judge  rejected  it  upon  this 
principle  :-^That  the  defendant  in  that  case 
was  charged  with  an  act,  which  act  was  the 
publicatiooofalibel;  and  that,  although  the 
late  act  of  parJiament  *  directs,  in  fact,  that 
the  trial  upon  a  libel,  like  the  trial  upon  an^ 
other  case,  proceeds  by  the  judge's  giving  his 
opinion  to  the  jurv  in  mattc^r  of  law,  still  it 
does  not  require  that  there  should  be  any  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject  showing  the  intention 
of  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Justice  Bulkr.-y^ViYaX  prosecution  do 
you  allude  to  you? 

•Se^VoLS^jp.SW. 
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Mr.  Ersktne.^The  case  of  Daniel  Holl*; 
and  ujK)!!  this  ground,  they  say,  you  may  re- 
but evidence  \niich  fastens  any  thing  that  is 
wrong  upon  you,  undoubtedly,  but  because  a 
person  has  published  a  libel,  supposing  it  to 
DO  one,  in  the  year  1780,  that  will  be  no  an- 
swer to  your  pubhshing  a  libel  in  the  year 
1793.  It  may  be  matter  extremely  material 
in  mitigation  of  punishment,  but,  said  the 
Court,  it  is  not  strictly  evidence,  because  it 
does  not  go  to  ne^tive  the  gist  of  the  indict- 
xnent ;  for  supposmg  it  to  have  been  received 
bjr  the  judge,  he  could  not  have  told  the  jury, 
if  he  thought,  in  point  of  law,  the  publica- 
tion was  a  libel,  tnat  the  publication  of  the 
same  libel  by  any  other  person,  however  re- 
spectable, at  any  other  time,  was  a  shield 
against  the  criminal  laws  attaching  upon  the 
defendant  in  that  case;  and  upon  that  ^ound 
I  do  know  that  that  most  intelligent  judge, 
Tirhose  loss  we  all  in  common  deplore,  decided 
it ;  and,  as  the  court  of  King's-bench  deter- 
mined, rightly  decided  it. 

Unless  I  deceive  myself  greatly,  and  unless 
I  have  lost  the  faculty  of  seeing  whether  I  am 
assented  to,  when  laying  down  any  proposi- 
tion (which  when  man  speaks  to  man  is  in 
Fjneral  not  very  difficult  to  see)  I  rather  think 
am  in  possession  of  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  the  striking  difference  between  the  case 
now  in  agitation,  and  a  case  where  a  man  is 
charged  with  a  fact,  which  fact,  if  it  be  done, 
the  criminal  intention,  which  arises  from  the 
commission  of  the  criminal  act,  carries  with  it 
a  certain  legal  inference,  wjiich  legal  infer- 
ence, being  once  established,  it  does  not  be- 
come a  matter  of  fact  for  the  prisoner  to  en- 
deavour to  rebut. 

But  leaving  out  of  the  question  all  conside- 
ration of  that  act  of  parliament.  I  stand  upon 
the  authority  Of  lord  Mansfiela,  in  the  case 
of  the  king  against  Woodfiill  f  the  printer,  re- 
ported in  sir  James  Burrow's  fifth  volume: 
That  wherever  the  fact  does  constitute  the 
crime,  but  that  the  fkci  is  either  in  itself 
wholly  indifferent,  or  if  it  is  not  indifferent  but 
criminal ;  if  it  be  criminal,  short  of  the  charge 
that  is  made  upon  the  party,  that  there  the 
intention  is  not  matter  of  law,  but  that  it  is 
matter  of  fact,  and  that  the  party  has  a  ri^ht 
to  prove  his  intention  in  every  way,  by  which 
the  intention  of  a  man  can  be  safely,  or  rea- 
sonably collected.— To  apply  that  doctrine  in 
the  case  I  have  mentionea,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded is  familiar  to  all  your  lordships,  in 
which  a  very  elaborate  judgment  was  deli- 
vered by  lord  Mansfield,  where  his  lordship 
said,  the  defendant,  Woodfall,  was  found  by 
the  jury  guilty  of  having  published  the  Kbel  ; 
and  though  the  defendant  called  no  witnesses 
to  rebut  the  criminal  inference:  yet,  says 
lord  Mansfield,  if  it  be  upon  the  libel,  he  may 
arrest  Uie  judgment  upon  the  record,  for  the 
fact  of  publication  is  the  crime  that  is  imputed 

♦  Sec  it,  ant\  Vol.  «2,  p.  1189. 

t  See  it  in  this  CoUectbn  Vol.  SO^  p.  895. 
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to  him;  and  if,  when  it  comes  before  the 
Court,  that  publication  tumsoutto  be  no  libel, 
the  defendant  can  have  no  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  him. 

Now,  what  is  the  present  case  ? — The  pri- 
soner is  charged  with  the  overt  acts,  which  I 
need  not  repeat,  because  we  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  them;  but  he  ]s 
not  charged  with  the  commission  of  those 
acts,  as  substantive  acts,  but  he  is  chai^ 
with  having  in  his  mind  the  wicked  and  de- 
testable purpose  of  aiming  at  the  destrudioa 
of  the  king,  to  put  down  and  bring  the  king 
to  death,  and  tnat  in  the  fulfilment  of  that 
most  detestable  imagination,  he  did  the  speci- 
fic acts  charged  upon  the  record  ; — that  is  to 
say,  that  he  agreed  to  assemble  a  convention 
to  be  held  which  was  not  held — that  he  con- 
spired to  hold  it,*for  the  purpose  of  subver- 
ting the  rule  and  authority  of  the  countrj, 
and  not  that  alone^  but  that  he  consented  to 
hold  such  convention,  which  convention,  ia 
his  mind,  was  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
the  subversion  oi  the  government,  and  that  he 
did  agree  to  assemble  that  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  that  subversion  in  fulfilment,  not 
that  the  other  is  the  consequence  of  it,  but  in 
fulfilment  of  the  detestable  purpose  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death. 

Here  then  the  intention  of  the  mind  is  the 
question  which  the  jury  have  to  try;  and  I 
tnink  I  may  appeal  to  what  passed  in  the 
Court  on  Saturday,  that  I  did  not  seek  to  by 
downother  rules  of  evidence  than  those  that 
haVebeen  most  recently  stated,  and  those  that 
have  been  determined  in  ancient  times. — 
Then,  that  being  the  case,  let  us  see  whether 
the  declarations  of  a  prisoner,  charged  with 
an  evil  and  wicked  intention — declarations  at 
the  time,  or  about  the  time— nay,  I  will  go 
farther,  since  I  am  put  to  it  generally,  I  say  I 
will  prove  (which  is  not  this  case  hy-the-by, 
for  my  case  does  not  require  it)  that  if  J,  who 
am  now  speaking  to  your  lordships,  was 
charged  with  the  detestable  purpose  of  com- 
passmg  the  king's  death,  I  should  he  intitled 
to  call  any  man  in  Court — not  to  my  clu- 
racter--:but  I  should  be  intitled  to  call  every 
man  in  Court  who  knows  my  sentiments, 
(which  are  well  known  upon  these  subjects) 
what  I  have  repeatedly  declared  with  regard 
to  the  monarchy  of  this  country,  and  its  utilitT 
to  the  system  of  our  government;  but  though 
I  shoula  establish  it  clearly  in  twenty  instan- 
ces, or  till  your  lordships  desire  me  to  go  no 
farther,  still  it  would  not  be  so  evident  as  it  is 
in  this  case,  that  the  intention  of  these  jier- 
sons,  and  the  object  which  they  had  in  view 
was,  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond. 

The  first  easel  will  cite  is  the  most  modem, 
but  not  the  least  important^  the  case  of  lord 
George  Gordon,*  and  I  say  it  is  the  most  im* 
portant,  because  there  he  is  not  charged  with 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  bat  be  is 

•  See  it^  amih^  Vol.  !21,  p.  485^ 
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:harged  witkanflfly  with  levying  wtur;  but 
>lLll  It  was  necessary  in  the  investigation  of 
[hat  question,  since  it  is  not  that  open  rebelli- 
ous war  which  every  man  must  give  the  same 
name  to,  which  nobody  could  explain  away 
by  evidence,  but  it  being  an  ambiguous  thing, 
I  sort  of  constructive  levying  of  war,  the  in- 
dention of  his  mind  becomes  the  subject  of 
:onsideration.  I  will  read  to  your  lordships 
:he  very  words  and  syllables  stated  by  lord 
Mansfield  upon  that  occasion. — ^The  question 
le  puts  to  the  jury  is  this  :— 

**  First,  whether  this  multitude  did  assem- 
>lc  and  commit  acts  of  violence,  with  intent 
:o  terrify  and  compel  the  legislature  to  repeal 
he  act  called  sir  George  Savile's?  if  upon 
his  point  your  opinion  should  be  in  the  ne- 
^tive,  that  makes  an  end  of  the  whole,  and 
^e  prisoner  ought  to  be  acquitted:  but  if 
four  opinion  should  be,  that  the  intent  of  this 
nultitude,  and  the  violence  they  committed, 
ivas  to  force  a  repeal,  there  arises  a  second 
;)oint,  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  incited, 
encouraged,  promoted,  or  assisted  ,in  rais- 
ing this  insurrection,  and  the  terror  they 
rarried  with  them,  with  the  intent  of  forcing 
i  repeal  of  this  law ; — ^If  upon  this  point  your 
opinion  ^speaking  to  the  jury),  should  be  in 
iie  negative,  that  makes  an  end  of  the  whole, 
Lnd  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted:  but  if 
^'ou  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  the  violence  they  committed  was  to 
force  a  repeal,  the  second  question  arises  whe- 
ther the  prisoner  incited,  promoted,  or  as- 
sisted in  raising  this  insurrection,  with  the 
intent, — not  with  the  incitement  to  make  a 
riot,  and  break  my  windows,  or  pull  down  any 
man's  house,  which  might  have  been  felony 
under  the  riot  act,  if  not  dispersed,  or  might 
have  been  a  misdemeanor  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  violence  committed. — but  whe- 
ther, to  give  it  the  substance  o^  the  cage,  it 
was  done  with  the  intent  of  forcing  a  repeal 
of  this  law  ?  upon  these  points,  to  which  you, 
gentlemen,  will  call  your  attention,  depends 
the  fate  of  this  trial." 

Then  the  first  is  a  preliminary  one,  without 
which,  says  my  lord  Mansneld,  my  lord 
George  Gordon  must  be  acauitted ;  but  if  you 
are  of  opinion  that  the  multitude  did  commit 
the  violence,  which  no  man  is  disposed  much 
to  forget,— whether  lord  George  Gordon  in- 
cited them  to  it  ?  No— but  whether  he  incited 
them  with  that  mind  which  constituted  the 
crime  ? 

Now  I  will  read  all  the  questions  that  he 
permitted  to  be  asked  upon  that  trial.— The 
trial  was  conducted  by  men  of  the  most  ac- 
knowledged learning,  one,  indeed,  whose 
learning,  acuteness,  and  knowledge  of  the 
common  law  of  England  is  almost  proverbial, 
the  late  Mr.  Wallace :  the  other  gentleman, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  had  long  practised  in  the 
courts  of  common  law,  and  they  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  give  up  any  thing;  they 
would  have  been  disgracea  if  they  had.  There 
is  an  opposite  duty  in  every  trial;  there  is  a 

■     ir     • 


duty  in  those  concerned  for  the  crown,  to  sup- 
port the  proper  evidence  for  the  crown ;  ana  » 
similar  auty  also  upon  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  and  he  is  as  much  criminal  who  re- 
laxes the  one  as  he  who  relaxes  the  others 
thoueh  when  it  is  in  favour  of  a  criminal  it 
would  not  strike  the  mind  so  much ; — but  I 
think  that  a  crown  lawyer  has  a  right  to  in- 
sist upon  every  fair  evidence  coming  before  a 
jury,  and  to  exclude  every  thing  which  may 
improperly  operate. 

The  counsel  for  lord  Georze  Gordon  were 
the  present  lord  Kenyon,  lora  chief  justice  pf 
the  KingVbench,  and  myself,  who  have  now 
the  honour  to  speak  to  the  Court ;  and  I  was 

Sermitted  to  ask  the  reverend  Erasmus  Mid- 
leton*  (the  first  witness,  and  therefore  his 
examination  fell  to  me  as  junior  in  the  cause), 
these  questions; — ^I  should  tell  your  lord- 
ships, to  make  it  more  intelligible,  that  the 
great  object  was,  to  see  what  mtention  .lord 
George  Gordon  had,  which  could  be  collected 
only  from  what  passed  before ;— '^  Did  you, 
at  any  of  these  numerous  meetings  of  this 
Protestant  Association,  which  you  attended 
from  the  time  lord  Georee  Gordon  became 
president  of  that  society,  (which  was  two 
years  before^  **  till  the  99th  of  May;  did  you 
ever  hear  lord  George  Gordon^  in  his  public 
speeches  in  that  association,  make  use  of  angr 
expressions^  which  showed  any  disloyal,  or 
anconstitutional  intentions  in  him  F — **  Not 
in  the  least;  the  very  reverse  in  my  opinion.'^ 
— Now  compare  this  with  the  quesUon  I  am 
goins  to  ask;  a  cunning  artful  man  might 
stand  up  in  a  Protestant  Association^  and 
hold  forth  great  professions  when  he  meant 
the  contrary;  but  no  man  who  reposes  confi- 
dence in  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  build!  ne  him- 
self upon  the  honour  and  honesty  of  his  friend, 
when  he  tells  him  what  bis  object  is,  will  de- 
ceive him. Good  God !  if  I  were  to  as)c 

people,  did  not  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  Correspon- 
'ding  Society,  say  that  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
plaA  was  his  object  ?  he  mieht  say  it  there 
for  the  purpose  of  its  afterwaras  being  given  in 
evidence  tnat  he  had  publicly  avowed  that;  if 
that  may  be  asked,  now  is  it  possible  to  op- 
pose the  other?— The  examination  goes  on, 
''Did  all  his  speeches,  delivered  as  president, 
meet  with  your  approbation;  and  did  it  ap- 
pear to  you  that  his  views  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  whole  associated  body?"—"  Quite 
so/*— «  Did  you  ever  hear  lord  George  Gordon 
make  use  of  any  expressions  as  if  he  meant  to 
repeal  this  bill  by  force  of  arms?''---"  Not  in 
the  least."—"  Were  the  meetmgs  open?"  and 
so  on.f 

Lord  Kenyon  then  examined  the  present 
earl  of  Mansfield,  at  that  time  viscount  Stor- 
mont,  of  every  thing  said  by  lord  George 
Gordon,  at  St.  James*s,  when  he  came  to  ask 
an  audience  of  the  king,  and  tendered  hisser- 

*  See  Mr.  Middleton's  examination,  ante, 
Vol.  ai,  p.  563. 
t  See  Vol.  Hi,  p.  564. 
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vices  to  suppress  the  riots.— He  called  after- 
'wards  sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke,  lord  Lous- 
dale,  and  many  other  witnesses,  to  conversa- 
tions with  lord  George  Gordon  both  before 
•and  after,  and  to  every  part  of  hrs  conduct  and 
deportment  upon  that  occasion.- --It  certainly 
was  not  debated,  I  think  it  the  stronger  for 
that,  because  when  a  cause  of  that  immense 
tnagnitude  is  tried,  where  the  whole  capital 
'was  threatened  with  ruin,  and  when,  as  it  has 
been  said  by  the  eloquent  person  we  have 
heard  of  so  much  in  the  course  of  this  trial 
—that  this  town,  and  the  whole  country 
were  in  the  utmost  peril,!  cannot  suppose  that 
those  who  represented  government,  were  dis- 
'poscd  to  treat  lord  George  Gordon  with  more 
lenity  than  the  rules  oflaw  entitled  him  to; 
•yet  neither  Mr.  Mansfield,  nor  Mr.  Wallace, 
the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  objected  to 
that  evidence ; — I  say  nothing  of  myself,  I 
was  then  a  very  young  man  in  the  profession, 
but  the  present  chief  justice  of  England,  who 
conducted  that  cause  on  the  part  of  lord 
George  Gordon  was,  and  is,  as  we  all  know,  a 
man  of  great  learning,  he  put  those  questions 
withbut  the  smallest  objection  falhng  from 
lord  Mansfield, or  Mr.  Justice  Buller  who  now 
hears  me,  or  any  other  person. 

The  next  case  I  shall  state  is  that  of  my 
Ibrd  Russell,*  who  was  indicted  for  compass- 
ing the  kin^^s  death,  and  the  overt  act  was 
consulting  to  raise  rebellion,  and  to  seize  the 
khig's  guards.  In  his  defence  he  called  many 
persons  of  quality  to  speak  to  his  affection  to- 
wards the  government,  and  his  detestation  of 
risings  agamst  it;  I  will  pause  here  a  mmute, 
— why  a  man  might  have  a  great  deal  of  af- 
fection to  the  government  in  the  year  1780, 
and  mi^ht  change  upon  the  subiect,  but  yet 
'the  criminal  law  of  England  looks  out  indus- 
triously to  see  how  it  can  interpose  in  favour 
c^'liberty  and  life,  not  trying  how  it  can  shut 
out  the  light,  but  how  it  can  let  it  shine 
in;  even  that  question,  which  I  do  not 
think  one  of  the  strictest,  was  suffered  to  be 
let  in,  because  Dr.  Burnet  had  had  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  lord  Russell,  and  lord  Russell 
might  not  have  conceived  the  purposes  of  re- 
'  belTion  till  a  short  time  before ;  but  I  shall 
ask^  as  to  the  time  when  tiiey  say  thisf  man's 
mind  was  full  of  this  conspiracy,  so  horrible 
in  its  nature,  what  were  the  sentiments  which 
fae  was  pouring  into  the  bosom  of  his  friend^ 
as  the  object  of  all  these  societies. 

"  Doctor  Burnet,"  (says  lord  Russell)  "  if 
you  please  to  give  some  account  of  my  con- 
versation?" Doctor  Burnet  says, "  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  be  known  to  my  lord  Russell  se- 
veral years,  and  he  hath  declared  himself  with 
much  confidence  to  me,  and  he  always,  upon 
all  occasions,  expressed  himself  against  all 
risings.*'  Now  this  is  not  character,  to  say 
that  lord  Russell  was  a  quiet,  peaceable  man ; 
no,  this  is  evidence  of  conversation,  my  lord 


*  See  the  case  of  lord  Russell,  anU^  Vol.  9^ 
p.  577, 


Russetl  declared  So ;  therefore  it  is  not  iht 
Von  are  to  raise  a  probability  upon  thesutjec: 
by  the  general  nature  of  a  man's  character,  ci 
what  you  think  of  him ;  but  it  shall  be  allov- 
ed  to  witnesses  to  say  what  the  person  tryio? 
has  expressed,  because  it  raises  aniDtiic^ 
improbability  of  his  being  guilty  of  tbecrbf 
imputM  to  him;  doctor  Sumet  says,  "be 
always  Expressed  himself  against  all  rising*: 
and  when  he  spoke  of  some  people  that  v(»ji 
provoke  to  it,  he  expressed  himself  so  dele- 
mined  against  that  matter,  I  think  nosiin 
could  do  more ."• — Does  his  saying  thLs  ac- 
quit lord  Russell  of  this  rising;  you  heard  hiai 
say  he  was  against  all  such  risings"  asare  bo« 
the  subject  oT  inquiry  before  you?"—"  I  besrd 
him  speak  with  indignation  upon  thcsuhjecl" 
— From  thence  the  jury  might  infer  aierf 
quantum  vatere  potest — I  do  not  say  it  is  to 
conclude  any  thmg ;  I  do  not  say  that  tbt 
sort  of  evidence  is  at  once  to  put  an  endfc 
any  cause,  no  man  can  he  so  foolish  as  b 
fancy  that,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  what  istob^ 
come  of  it  after  that  evidence  is  heaid,  it  n 
not  for  me  but  for  your  lordship  and  thej«: 
to  decide ;  the  jury  ultimately,  but  we  slialitH 
be  happy  to  hear  your  lordship's  obscmticii 
upon  It ;  but  the  question  is  when  it  shall  b? 
heard,  what  impression  it  will  make  upfli 
both. 

Doctor  Cox  was  then  asked  the  same  cue- 
tions  by  lord  Russell,  and  he  says,  "I  m" 
heard  him  profess,  solemnly,  be  thought  n 
would  ruin  the  best  cause  in  the  world  to  We 
any  of  these  irregular  ways  for  the  presemaf 
of  It."  t— Your  lordships  will  give  me  leaw  to 
pause  again  here.— This  is  not  even  a  dedan- 
tion  of  lord  Russell,  indicative  of  his  ««rJ 
ideas,  but  upon  the  very  point  of  trial ;  IW 
he,  doctor  Cox,  had  beard  the  prisoner  fl- 
press  his  indignation  and  contempt  for  pw- 
ceedings  like  those  imputed  to  him.-A8igo 
along,  let  me  bring  back  to  your  lortWtfp| 
consideration  what  it  is  I  vrant  to  ask, «» ^ 
have  a  much  more  recent  authority,  the  jfr 
thority  of  one  of  your  lordships,  si«e  "* 
cause  began ;— What,  shall  a  man  not  wju- 
lowed  to  explun  his  own  meaning?  I'  **** 
ness  had  said,  the  defendant  held  a  coovei* 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  overturning:  tMp 
vemment,  stul  I  should  have  tiwughl  Ilw » 
right  to  examine  the  evidence,  ''^^'i"*!^'. 
expression  goes  directly  in  the  teeth  ot  wu 
he  has  written ;  but  where,  as  your  wm 
has  expressed  upon  another  occasion,  «^ 
upon  the  surfecc  a  thing  appears  to  w^ 
that  the  crime  consists  in  the  veil  and  «>^ 
of  a  wicked  and  detestable  pt»>T*>^j.*r^'iL 
matter  of  fact  merely— a  ^oiBXteT  ot^.^ 
serious  investigation,  that  your  l?f*JJJ ' 
take  it  as  a  matter  that  no  nw"' "J^^^ 
life,  between  man  and  man,  would  ^^^j^ 
his  neighbour,  but  upon  the  most  ^^ 
satisfactory  proof;  it  is  upon  this  ffom 

•  See  Vol.  9,  p.  6M. 
t  SeeVoL9,p.6«l 
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we  have  aright  to  raise  up  in  the  minds  of 
the  Court  an  intrinsic  evidence,  to  operate  as 
character  does,  for  how  is  it  that  character  is 
admitted  against  a  fact^-^I  have  heard  a 
judge  sa^  here,  if  a  <act  is  ptoved  by  ten  wit- 
nesses distinctly,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose 
that  ten  witnesses  are  perjured,  who  swear 
that  I  have  stole  a  horse ;  my  character  might 
c:reate  compassion  with  a  jury,  but  could  not 
do  more,  because  there  is  much  more  proba- 
bility that  a  man  who  has  hitherto  maintained 
a  good  character  should  steal  a  horse,  than 
that  ten  men  should  combine  to  destroy 
an  innocent  man  when  there  is  no  reason  to 
impute  the  crime  to  them;  but  when  it  re- 
mains matter  of  doubt,  whenever  the  question 
is.  What  you  have  done  ?  and  the  consequent 
question  is  the  quality  of  the  act,  and  when 
your  lord^ips  are  to  fix  the  quality  upon  it, 
and  to  consider,  not  whether  it  be  the  act,  but 
whether  it  be  the  intention-* suppose  the  juiy 
should  find  that  he  had  summoned  a  conven- 
tion to  do  that  which  I  know  he  did  not,  yet 
they  must  farther  find  that  he  did  it  in  the 
language  of  the  record,  in  the  farther  fiilfil- 
ment  of  his  detestable  purpose. 

Mr.  Loton  Gore,  and  doctor  FitzwiUiams 
were  examined  to  the  same  point ;  *  this  trial 
was  before  lord  chief  justice  Pemberton ;  sir 
Bobert  Sawyer,  whose  name  1  have  had  occa^ 
ston  to  mention  (who  was  not  a  gentleman 
foodof  making  very  great  concessions,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  he  ought,  he  was  a  most 
rigid  roan),  was  attoraey-^neral,  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Finch  was  solicitor-general,  and 
upon  that  trial  yoar  lordship  sees '  all  these 
questions  are  put  without  any  objection. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Thomas  Rosewellf 
who  was  a  dissenting  minister;  he  was  in« 
^^cted  for  preaching  a  treasonable  sermon ; 
besides  giving  evidence  directly  denying 
the  charge,  he  called  several  of  his  con> 
aregation  to  prove  that  he  generally  kept 
Uie  SOth  of  January  as  a  fast,  and  frequently 
preached  in  favour  of  kingly  government. 
Now  only  consider  the  difference  of  these  two 
cases ;  there  the  preaching  the  sermon  was 
proved-— I  have  looked  at  the  trial,  because  I 
saw  this  question  brewing  some  days  since, 
and  therefore  prepared  myself  for  it— Rose- 
wdU  was  charged  with  the  publication  of  a 
hbei  in  preachins  this  sermon  ;-«-of  a  libel, 
for  .we  all  know  that  words  cannot  amount  to 
iu^h  treason,  but  they  may  be  so  indecent  as 
to  be  libellous,  and  may  be  of  a  treasonable 
nature,ivx»)rding  to  the  subject.  Then  what 
was  the  evidence  against  the  defendant?  It 
was  that  A.  B.  C.  D.  heard  him  say  the 
words;  what  is  his  answer  to  that  ?  not  at  all 
what  mine  is,  he  wanted  to  raise  up  before 
the  court  and  jury,  a  probability  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  either  perjured  or  mistaken,  be- 
cause of  the  imnrobabili^  that  a  man,  who 
kept  regularly  the  fest  of  the  SOth  of  January, 

«  See  it  4m»ly  Vol.  10,  p.  147. 
t  SeeVol.  9,p.  6S4. 
VOL.  XXIV. 


and  who  preached  regularly  in  favour  of  the 
kingly  government,  should  upon  any  one 
given  occasion,  such  as  imputed,  have  con- 
tradicted the  general  habits  of  his  life,  and 
libelled  that  government  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  support; — but  that  is  not  my  view 
in  calling  Mr.  Stuart,  for  my  learned  friends 
have  fixed  no  such  object  upon  my  client ; 
he  has  called  a  convention  they  say,  and  thev 
say  farther  that  he  did  it  fdr  a  purpose,  which 
I  deny,  and  in  fulfihnent  of  another  purpose, 
which  I  deny. — Am  I  not  from  these  authori- 
ties to  be  allowed  to  produce  the  same  sort  of 
evidence  in  support  of  this  poor  shoe-maker, 
which  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  have 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  without  the 
smallest  doubt  r  Mr.  Rosewell  says,  <<  Did 
you  ever  hear  that  I  should  say  any  thing  ill 
of  the  king  or  government?''  Mr.  Strong, 
**  No  never.''*  Mr.  Rosewell  asks  Atkinson, 
another  witness,  *^  That  which  I  call  you  now 
for,  sir,  is  to  testify  what  you  heard  upon  the 
30th  of  January  from  me,  about  praying  for 
the  king  and  all  that  are  in  authority  ?"  At- 
kinson, <'  my  lord,  he  kept  that  day,  the  30th 
of  January,  as  a  dav  of  fiaisting  and  prayer,  and 
he  preached  from  that  text  on  the  1st  Timothy 
«,  1.  "  Pray  for  kings  and  all  in  authority." 
That  was  not  the  sermon  for  which  he  was 
indicted ;  but  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 
not  probable  he  should  have  preached  such  a 
sermon  as  he  was  charsed  with,  he  shows 
that  at  a  recent  time  he  had  preached  di^ 
renlly  ;-rand  certainly  it  is  fair  evidence;  a 
man  is  not  a  republican  on  Monday,  a  mo- 
narchy man  on  Tuesday,  and  a  republican 
a^ain  on  Wednesday,  his  sentiments  do  not 
change  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Atkinson  proceeds  in  his  evidence  and 
says,  <<  and  then  he  did  assert  that  kingly  go- 
vernment was  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  constitution  of  the  government 
of  England."t  My  lords  it  is  material  that 
you  should  know  who  tried  this  cause,  lord 
chief  justice  Jefferies  tried  this  cause,  and  it 
is  stated  that  he  received  the  evidence ;  and 
Hume,  the  historian,  remarked,  such  was  the 
effect  that  had,  that  the  jury  of  course  coo^ 
victedhim,as  they  would  every  body  else; 
that  the  chief  justice  did  not  even  sum  up  tlie 
evidence,  but  contented  himself  with  railing 
against  conventicles. 

The  next  is  Henry  Cornish's  case;  in  1 
James  and,  1«85,  and  when  were  these  cases? 
at  the  very  worst  times  in  this  country,  when 
judees  were,  what  none  of  your  lordships  can, 
in  tne  nature  of  things,  be,  men  dependent 
upon  the  crown.  Henry  Cornish  was  indict- 
ed for  compassing  the  kin^s  death;— the 
overt  act  was  conspiring  with  lord  Russell 
and  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  levy  war ; — he 
called  several  witnesses  to  testify  his  loyalty, 
and  though  the  witnesses  were  discouraged. 


•  See  Rosewell'scase,  aai^y  Vol.  10,  p.  20d. 
t  See  Roseweirs  case,  anil.  Vol.  10,  ppt 
314,  915. 
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they  were  permitted  to  sweir  that  thcv 
thought  him  loyal,  and  that  he  often  drank 
the  kmg's  health.*  Lord  chief  justice  Jones 
was  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause,  sir  Robert 
Sawyer  was  still  attorney-general,  and  Mr. 
Finch  solicitor-general. 

John  Ashton  was  indicted,  in  8  William 
and  Mary,  for  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  king 
William,  and  compass  his  death ;  the  counsel 
for  the  crown,  in  the  opening,  charged  the 
prisoner  with  an  intention  to  introduce 
popery ;  in  answer  to  which  he  gives  evidence, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  Triabf  of 
his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  aver- 
sion to  Popery. 

The  crown  say,  that  Mr.  Hardy  conspired 
to  call  this  convention,  which  was  to  be  as- 
sembled of  delegates  from  some  societies,  of 
one  of  which  he  was  secretary;  which  con- 
vention was  to  be  assembled  for  the  detestable 
purpose  of  subverting  the  government,  de- 
posing the  king,  ana  procuring  his  death; 
therefere  I  want  to  prove  what  was  at  that 
time  the  state  of  this  man's  mind ;  what  it 
was  that  he  was  constantly  considering,  erro- 
neously, or  otherwise;  and  upon  this  case  it 
11  not  necessary  for  me  to  justify  what  the 
illustrious  person,  who  is  here  present,  has 

{published;  whether  it  was  wise,  discreet,  and 
egal  in  th«  duke  of  Richmond  to  publish 
that,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with ;  and  if  my 
client  were  charged  with  publishing  that 
which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  witness, 
after  what  has  been  ruled  in  the  King's-benck 
I  should  not  have  offered  it,  because  your 
lordships  would  have  said  that  the  publication 
of  this  as  a  libel,  which  constitutes  that  crime, 
would  not  be  protected  bv  the  duke  of  Rich* 
OK>nd  having  published  the  same  libel  at 
another  time;  or  with  your  intention  being 
only  to  publish  that  which  the  duke  had  set 
you  the  example  to  publish. — But  when  the 
question  is  what  the  intention  of  the  mind  of 
the  man  was  ?  and  when  you  have  seen  the 
duke's  plan, — I  do  not  choose  to  affront  a 
noble  and  honourable  person,  the  pleasure  of 
whose  acquaintance  I  have  long  had,^the 
duke  would  have  thought,  and  I  should  have 
thought,  I  had  afirontS  him,  if  I  had  asked, 
did  you,  when  you  wrote  this  letter,  mean 
thereby  to  depose  the  king,  and  to  put  him  to 
death?  He  bad  no  such  intention,  he  could 
have  none,  hia  own  interest  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  safety  of  the  state,  he  is  himself  of  the 
same  noble  blood  with  the  family  now  upon 
the  throne.  Then  I  wish  to  know  if  I  may 
not  be  allowed,  upon  the  authorities  I  have 
cited,  to  ask  the  witness  this  question } 

My  lord,  in  the  case  I  last  stated,  doctor 
Fitzwilliams,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined 
upon  this  point,  says,  <<  he,  (that  is  the  de- 
fendant) has  always  taken  occasion,  that  I 
know  several  times,  both  at  Su  James's  and  at 

*  See  Ckfmish's  case  in  this  Collection,  Vol. 
tt,p.434. 
t  See  Ashton'8  case,  anti  Vol.  12,  p.  793. 
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Edinburgh,  to  testify  his  zeal  against  Popoy' 
—The  very  charge  upon  the  record  being  s 
restore  king  Jkmes  and  bring  in  Ppper. 
The  man's  mind  is  proposed  to  be,  aiid 
consented  by  judges  to  be  decypherel,  ssia 
guanium  vaUre  potest,  by  his  uniform  dedsrv 
tions  of  his  detestatiou  of  those  prindp.? 
whicbthe  charge  supposes  hioi  to  have  es- 
tertained.  This  trial  was  before  that  wsf 
excellent  judge  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  a 
was  conducts  on  the  part  of  the  crown  V 
Serjeants  Thompson  and  Tremain. 

The  next  is  the  case  of  sir  John  Tread* 
whose  trial  you  liave  heard  ef  in  the  coorc  p 
the  cause,  who  was  indicted  for  eomi^ii:: 
the  death  of  king  William,  and  promoti]^.: 
invasion  and  ret^Uion  within  the  realm  ;\:t 
in  his  defence  he  called  many  witnesses,  v 
to  his  character,  for  I  take  it  that  the  mear^.; 
of  witnesses  to  character  is  this, — ^for  instisc. 
put  the  case  of  a  man  w1k>  is  charged  wiu:  i 
crime  of  any  particular  description,  suppcwi 
man  charged  with  an  unnatural  crime,  iraiii 
it  be  any  evidence  at  all  to-  that  man's  da- 
racter  that  he  paid  his  bille  regulaiij,  nt 
that  he  was  not  a  dishonest  man,  or  i? 
thing  of  that  sort }  No,  yoar  examinatkai: 
character  roust  always  be  analogous  tc  dk 
nature  of  the  charge,  and  you  wo«ud  tfaoea* 
quire,  whether  he  was  a  man  of  chastitj,  jin 
would  inauire  into  his  re^rd  for  womes,^ 
his  mocals,  and  into  his  conversation,  so  aii 
might  rebinfany  such  horrible  and  detestau 
idea  having  passed  in  his  mind,  that  he  ma 
man  capable,  in  the  ordinary  caanc  of  b 
life,  of  efttertaining  sudi  opinions^  and  oak- 
ine  use  of  such  expressions ; — so  if  a  mao  s 
indicted  for  any  otner  offisnce,  if  a  man  is  a- 
dieted  for  a  robbery,  I  say  I  ^11  show  yootte 
he  was  not  a  necessitous  man,  that  be  p» 
sessed  a  large  fortune  at  that  time,  tint  iv 
was  a  man  whose  ideas  were  moral  and  !► 
tally  contrary  to  any  such  practice,  that  is  it 
nature  of  character;  but  I  am  not  even  39^ 
ing  that,  I  have  been  allowed  to  ask  wktaif, 
and  was  not  obstructed  in  it,  as  to  Mr.BaT^'s 
character  for  peace  and  quietness,  but  I  ia 
not  asking  that ;  but  in  the  cases  I  have  c^ 
that  general  character  was  permitted  ftrtte 
to  be  evidenced  by  that  which  it  always  tsA 
produce, '^  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  hart  ttt 
mouth  speaketh ;"  it  does  not  always  ^ 
out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  in  puUk.  a 
private  it  ever  does,  but  whe^er  it  does  c 
not  I  am  not  inquiring  into. — The  jury  ib^ 
think  after  I  have  siven  the  evidence,  tbati 
proves  nothing,  oriittie  better  than  aolhiBf : 
I  hope  they  will  not  think  so,  but  we  are  asw 
considering  whether  it  shaU  be  heard,  opt 
what  it  amounts  to  when  beard. 

In  sir  John  Freind's  casei  he  sa^  to  ik 
witness—^  When  you  have  beoi  in  my  eoe- 
pany,  and  thcv  have  been  speaking  of  tk 
government,  what  have  I  said  or  done  ^"f  ^ 


•  See  it  in  this  Collection,  Vol.  13,  p  L 
t  See  Vol.  IS,  p.  39. 
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tliat  any  thing  like  character?  Suppose  at  I  familiar  case,  which  we  hear  of  almost  every 
this  moment  I  should  turn  about  to  Mr.  ''"■'  '"  ;ii..~*— .:--  -r  .t.  __!_.•_!  .. 
Stuart  and  say,  when  you  have  been  speaking 
of  government  with  Mr.  Hardy,  what  has  he 
said  or  done  ?  If  my  friend  chooses  to  close 
the  debate  here,  I  will  change  ray  question  to 
that,  when  you  have  been  speaking  with  Mr. 
Hardy,  upon  the  subject  of  the  government  of 
Oreat  Britain,  what  has  he  said,  or  done? 
"Why,  says  he,  whenever  I  made  use  of  any 
.reflectiim  words  upon  the  subject,  he  was  used 
to  say  forbear.  The  prisoner  asks  *<  What 
-have  you  heard  me  speak  of  the  French,  and 
■about  any  thing  of  an  invasion  ?  how  I  would 
▼enture  my  life  for  the  Protestant  religion  or 
any  thing  of  that.?"*— A  pretty  handsome 
leading  question  too,  but  the  minds  of  men 
are  soothed  and  softened  as  they  ought  to  be, 
-when  a  man,  after  the  whole  weight  and  artil- 
lery of  the  crown's  evidence  has  come  against 
him,  is  standing  up  in  the  feebleness  ofinno- 
cence  to  make  nis  defence. 

The  attorney  general  will  not,  he  cannot, 
think,  after  what  I  have  said  in  the  course  of 
the  cause,  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  any  thing 
disrespectful  to  him,  but  only  that  this  priso- 
ner may  have  full  measure,  and  not  more 
than  the  full  measure ;  I  think  he  has  just  as 
little  right  to  have  any  more,  as  you  have  to 
refuse  him  that  which  he  has.  Mr.  Lupton 
-say  s,-^  I  have  often  heard  you  say,  as  to  the 
present  government,  that  though  you  could 
not  comply  with  it,  you  would  live  peaceably 
under  it;  when  we  have  been  talking  of 
these  things,  you  said  you  never  would  be  in  a 
plot."  Now  try  that, — when  I  have  been 
conversing  with  Mr.  Hardy,  he  said  he  went 
upon  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  but  he 
-never  would  be  concerned  in  any  plot  against 
the  government,  never  do  any  thing  that  was 
a  conspiracy,  hut  meant  to  limit  his  intention 
to  any  exertions  to  any  given  thing  the  wit- 
ness will  say,  and  whkh  I  certainly  shall  not 
put  into  his  mouth. 

The  next  case  is  in  8  William  3rd,  Peter 
Cook's  case,  who  was  indicted  for  the  same 
treason  of  which  sir  John  Freind  was  con- 
victed,  and  the  prisoner  in  his  defence  goes 
exactly  to  the  same  kind  of  evidence  adduced 
.upon  the  former  trial.  Mr.  Serjeant  Darnell, 
who  was  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  says, 
'^  What  have  you  heard  the  prisoner  say 
about  our  fleet  or  army  ?"  What  has  that  to 
do  with  his  character  ?  it  was  to  negative  the 
probability  of  his  wishing  to  bring  to  destruc- 
tion our  army  and  navy,  and  to  bring  in  a 
foreign  prince  who  had  been  expelled  from 
this  country  for  not  recollecting  what  rights 
teloQged  to  the  people  of  this  country ;  he 
says,  *'  I  have  heard  him  very  much  wish 
prosperity  and  success  to  our  fleet."t 

The  next  is  the  case  of  Dammaree,^  that 


♦  See  Vol.  13,  p.  41. 

t  See  Peter  Cook's  case  in  this  Collection, 
Vol,  13,  p.  373. 
t  See  It  in  this  CoUectioD,  Vol.  15,  p.  531. 


day,  in  illustration  of  the  principle  of  con- 
structhw    levying   war;— he   was    a   badge 
waterman  to  queen  Anne;  he  was  tried  for 
pulling  down  a  meeting  house,  and  which 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  says,  "  was  held  to  be  a 
constructive  levying  of  war,"  and  which  was 
not  put  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the 
king's  death.    This  is  a  very  particular  case, 
here  is  a  man  taken  in  the  fact  of  pulling 
down  a  meeting,  house.    Good  God!  I  care 
not  for  his  affection — if  a  man  is  taken  in 
pulling  down  a  meeting  house,  the  law  says 
he  is  guilty  of  high  treason,  for  he  absolutely 
does  an  act  which,  in  construction  of  law,  is  a 
levying  war  against  the  king.    A  man  may 
say  I  did  not  intend  to  levy  war:  a  man 
comes  with  a  hundred  men,  and  is  caught 
pulling  down  my  house,  and  says  I  did  riot 
intend  to  hurt  you ;— here  is  an  ambiguous 
thine,  a  thing  which  if  it  be  said  not  to  be 
legai^  is  totally  different  from  the  charge  in 
the  indictment ;  and  the  office  of  my  learned 
friend,  who  objects  to  my  question,  is  to  turn 
it  round  and  to  put  a  different  construction; 
to  put  the  worst  construction,  instead  of  the 
best  construction,  upon  this  man's  conduct, 
and  I  am  seeking  to  prove  that  probabihty, 
by  the  same  rules  of  evidence  ever  adopted, 
not  in  a  case  Uke  this,  where  the  intention 
constitutes  the  crime ;  where  it  is  voluntas  pro 
facto,  but  in  cases,  even  where  it  is  factum 
pro  voluntate  ;  I  say  when  men  assemble  in 
great  numbers  to  pull    down    all   meeting 
houses; — for  thougn  it  would  be  difficult  in 
the  time  fof  Edward  3rd,  to  say  that  that  was 
what  our  ancestors  meant  by  levying  war, 
putting  that  aside,  not  to  get  into  interlocutory 
debates  in  the  middle  of  an  argument,  I  say 
this  is  a  peculiar  and  anomalous  case,  that  its 
parallel  is  not  to  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  the  law,  and  for  this  wise 
reason,  that  his  majesty's  life  is  so  dear,  his 
majestv's  life  is  so  interwoven  with  the  whole 
principle  of  the  state ;  his  life,  as  chief  magis- 
trate, being  that  which  if  destroyed  inight 
bring  on  a  convulsion  in  the  country,  which 
convulsion  might  deprive  us  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  us,  the  Taw  wisely  makes  the  intention 
to  destroy  the  king  as  guilty  as  the  accom* 
plisbment,  but  then  the  intention  is  not  any 
thing.that  you  can  argue  into  intention,  but 
must  be  deduced  from  acts,  which  the  jury 
must  believe  to  have  flowed  from  his  mind, 
and  to  have  been  the  effect  of  that  wicked 
and  detestable  purpose;— why  then,  surely 
when  that  is  the  case,  I  have  a  right  to  ask 
whether  the  prisoner  meant  to   pursue  the 
duke  of  Richmond's  plan?  and  leaving  to  your 
lordship  and  the  jury  to  infer  what  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  ask,  whether,  • 
in  merely  following  the  plan  of  a  person  of 
illustrious  birth,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  respectable  persons  some  years  ago,  he 
meant  to  commit  the  crime  imputed  by  this 
indictment  ?    Surely  it  goes  most  strongly  to 
nejgative  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
this  crime. 
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Upon  the  examination  of  John  Michaelmas, 
Mr.  Whitaker,  the  .counsel  for  Dammaree 
asked,''  was  he  disaffected  to  the  queen  and  go- 
vernment?" he  says,  <*J  believe  no  man  belter 
affected/'  "At  any  times  when  there  have 
been  public  rejoicings  for  any  victories,  how 
has  he  behaved  himself?''*  Now  the  first 
question  is  as  to  character,  as  affected  or  dis- 
affected, collecting  it  generally;  but  the  second 
is  to  what  has  he  said,  how  has  he  behaved  at 
times  of  public  rejoicings;  when  you  have 
conversed  with  him,  how  has  he  declared 
himself;  that  is  not  a  question  to  character. 
The  difference  between  evidence  to  character, 
and  this  species  of  evidence,  is  this— as  to 
character,  what  character  has  this  person,  and 
we  have  been  very  properly  restrained ;  I  con- 
less  I  have  been  irregular  once  or  twice,  and 
so  has  my  friend,  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  your  lord- 
ship  has  told  us  of  it  in  a  very  indulgent  man- 
ner, for  putting  questions  to  character  in  a 
different  way  from  what  the  practice  is.  You 
cannot,  when  asking  to  character,  ask  what 
bas  A.  BX.  told  you  about  this  man's  charac- 
ter, no,  but  what  is  the  general  opinion  con- 
cerning him.  Character  is  the  slow-spreading 
influence  of  opinion,  arising  from  the  deport- 
ment of  a  man  in  society ;  as  a  man's  deport- 
ment, good  or  bad,  necessarily  produces  one 
circle  without  another,  and  so  extends  itself 
till  it  unites  in  one  general  opinion;  that 
general  opinion  is  allowed  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence. But  this  case  is  totally  foreign  to  that, 
as  it  is  a  declaration  of  the  prisoner  to  an  in- 
dividual witness  upon  a  particular  occasion 
and  connected  with  the  subjectrunder  exami- 
nation. 

I  shall  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  manv 
more  cases,  for  if  these  are  not  sufficient, 
none  can  be. 

The  next  is  the  case  of  Francis  Francia, 
who  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  in  corres- 
ponding with  the  pretender.  In  his  defence, 
Mr.  Hungerford  says  to  a  witness.  <*  what  do 
you  know  of  the  prisoner's  behaviour  ?"— "  It 
was  a  great  surprise  to  me  when  I  heard  that 
he  was  taken  up,  for  he  used  often  to  drink  a 
health  to  king  George. "f 

In  Fitzharris's  case,  he  asks  a  witness 
whether  he  thinks  the  act  with  which  he  is 
charged,  was  done  with  a  treasonable  intcn- 
tion+— that  is  not  objected  to,  though  Jeflfe- 
nes  conducted  that  cause. 

Then  supposing  these  authorities  to  be  out 
of  the  Question,  and  supposing  that  these 
which  I  have  troubled  your  lordrfiip  with  had 
not  existed,  but  that  I  was  obliged  to  do  that 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  do,  to  stand  upon 

•  See  Dammaree's  case,  ant^.  Vol.  15,  p. 
588.  '  ^ 

t  See  Francia's  case  in  this  Collection,  Vol. 
15,  p.  075.  ' 

t  Sec  Fitzharris's  case  in  this  Collection, 
Vol.  8,  p.  354.  See  also  in  addition  to  the 
cases  cited  bv  Mr.  Erskine,  that  of  John 
Uampden  in  this  Collection^  Vol.  9,  p.  1099. 
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the  principles  of  the  criminal  law  of  Ei^aad, 
which  are  full  well  known  to  your  lo>r£hi|f, 
vdthout  being  oblieed  to  look  up  to  otbs 
sources.  Your  lordsnips  all  of  you  have  ko^ 
presided  in  courts  of  juftice,  aud  I  am  sv: 
those  of  your  lordships  particularly,  vbi 
preside  in  criminal  courts  of  juatice,  havi^ 
great  experience,  must  think  that  when  ik. 
nature  of  this  case  is  considered,  when  t& 
anomaly  is  attended  to,  when  it  is  Fecollectd 
that  although  the  statute  of  S5  Edward  j< 
certainly  does  not  make  the  ovext-€u:t  cbai^ 
upon  the  record  treason,  yet  when  the  ofot- 
act  is  admitted  to  be  charged  upon  the  raod, 
every  thing  which  creates  a  probability  totb 
contrary,  to  negative  the  intention,  most  be 
received,  provicled  it  be  a  rational  prindpieof 
evidence,  provided  it  be  of  a  sort  that  wha 
one  looks  round  it,  one  sees  nothing  by  wlaa 
justice  may  be  surprised  and  endangered;  £r 
I  should  be  extremely  soriy  to  press  in  tb 
most  criminal  case,  however  asitated  or  eai& 
est  I  might  be  upon  the  subject,  Ux  £7 
thing  which  had  not  been  indulged  to  oikn 
in  a  similar  course  of  proceedings.  I  wish  it 
much  as  any  subject  of  the  country  can  wi^ 
that  the  law  of  the  land  should  be  admii^ 
tered  fairly  and  impartially  ;  that  one  oat 
should  have  what  another  has  had,  but  » 
more,  and  no  less ;  and  I  conceive  that  ^« 
my  friend,  the  attomev-general,  lakes  tie 
into  his  consideration,  that  he  will  think  ise 
cases  I  have  cited,  and  the  princtp&e  on  wfakk 
thev  are  grounded,  entitle  me  to  have  the 
evidence  aamitted.  I  would  not  have  ttoaUed 
your  lordships  with  the  cases,  but  I  coasidoBi 
It  as  a  matter  of  importance,  not  oolysi^ 
concerned  the  administration  of  justice  ia  ge- 
neral, but  as  it  concerns  the  case  of  tltt  pa- 
soner  before  you. 

Mr.  Gi6fo.~I  submit  to  your  lordships, tkt 
this  evidence  is  admissible.  BIj  leaned 
friend  has  exhausted  aU  the  law  that  m^ 
out  of  the  case,  and  therefore  it  will  sot  bi 
necessary  for  me  to  trouble  your  lords^ 
upon  that  part  of  the  case ; — but  it  seems  t» 
me  upon  a  plain  principle  in  a  case  of  tfais 
sort,  the  declaration  of  the  prisoner  expha- 
ing  the  overt-act,  the  tendency  of  which  onaV 
act  is  the  point  for  the  juty  to  detemiBe, 
must  be  admissible  evidenoe. 

Your  lordships  will  find  it  is  hud  down  b 
lord  Hale — I  believe  it  is  laid  down  in  nev 
cases,  that  an  overt-act,  indifferent  in  is 
nature,  may  yet  be  explained  to  be  an  overt- 
apt  committed,  tending  to  the  purpose  cos- 
oeived  by  the  prisoner  of  destroying  the, kisf: 
for  instance,  tneact  chamd  upon  Cio^is,* 
the  coming  into  England  was  in  itself  an  ia- 
different  act^  which  became  an  overt-act  d 
compassing  the  ldng*s  death,  becaoBe  lb 
intent  of  his  comins  into  Engbind  was  ex- 
plained by  words  spoken  elsewhere;  and  sas 
many  other  cases  I  take  it  that  wofds 


•  1.  Kel,  IS;  Cro.  Car.  S3a:  Fort.  JK; 
1  Hale's  P.C.  11^ ;  1  East's  P.  C.  liB. 
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by  a  man,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  oveit^ 
act,  but  before  that  time,  are  admissible,  for 
there  is  no  limitation  of  time  within  which 
'words  spoken  by  a  prisoner  may  not  be  given 
in  evidence  to  explam  the  nature  of  an  overt- 
act,  charged  to  be  an  overt-act  in  the  prosecu- 
lion  of  his  design  of  compassing  the  king's 
death. 

Now  if  the  crown  may  give  evidence  of  the 
whole  of  a  man's  life,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining an  indiffierent  act,  and  nving  it  a 
cruninal  complexion,  surely  it  folfows,  upon 
the  principle  of  administering -equal  justice, 
thai  whatever  he  has  said  upon  the  same 
subject,  tending  to  prove  a  diflSsrent  intention, 
an  innocent  intention,  it  should  be  competent 
to  him  to  give  in  evidence.  I  take  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  this-*if  that  which  is  charged 
upon  a  man  be  an  act,  if  it  be  a  thing  done, 
^'ou  cannot  in  any  case  give  in  evidence  tiiat 
the  prisoner  has  denied  that  he  did  the  thing. 
The  crown  in  that  case  mayjgivc  evidence, 
that  the  prisoner  did  at  any  time  admit  that 
he  ooounitted  the  act,  that  he  did  the  thing, 
the  prisoner  cannot  answer  that,  by  showing 
that  at  another  time  he  said  he  had  "not  done 
it,  though  you  may  ask  whether  he  had  not 
held  some  other  conversation  which  explained 
the  tendency  of  that.  We  have  it  not  in 
question  now,  whether  he  did  commit  the 
overt-act  stated  in  the  indictment,  but  whether 
in  committing  the  act,  he  had,  or  not,  the 
original  design 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ej^fe, — ^Here  the  design 
is  part  of  the  overt-act ;  it  is  described  as  part 
of  the  overt-act. 

Mr.  Gibit,--The  design  is  a  part  of  the 
overt-act  in  this  way-— the  overt-act  of  com- 
passine  the  king's  death,  is  his  consenting  to 
the  calling  together  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deposing  the  king ;  it  states  first  the 
•  treason ;  the  treason  laid  is  that  he  compassed 
the  king's  death,  and  then  the  overt-act  is 
laid  thus— that  he,  with  others,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acoompUshins  the  treason,  did  conspire 
with  others  to  call  this  convention,  in  order 
that  this  convention  miriit  depose  the  kinjg. 

The  distinction  that  I  was  taking  is  this~ 
I  know  that  we  have  before  the  jury  both  the 
fact  and  the  design  as^  to  deposing  the  king ; 
namely,  the  fact  of  consenting  to  hold  a  con- 
vention, and  the  design  with  which  it  was 
consented  to  be  held ;  but  we  are  now  about 
to  show  what  the  design  was,  to  exculpate  the 
prisoner  from  any  criminal  intention.  I  admit 
we  could  not  go  into  evidence  of  what  the 
prisoner  had  said  at  any  tine  of  his  life,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  he  had  not  consented 
to  hold  this  convention,  because  that  is  a  fact ; 
but  I  aubmit  with  great  deference  to  your 
lordship,  that  in  order  to  show  that  that  con- 
vention was  consented  to  be  held,  not  with 
the  destgn  which  the  crown  imputes,  but  with 
an  inaoceRt  design,  we  may  go  into  evidence 
of  wbaK  the  pri$oner  has  at  other  times  de- 
clared, inasaauch  as  the  crown  has  gone  into 
all  that  which  the  prisoner  at  any  part  of  his 
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life  has  declared  touching  this  fact;  and  net 
only  that,  butinto  evidence  of  what  any  mem* 
ber  in  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  any 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  or  anv 
member  of  any  societies  corresponding  with 
those  societies  have  said.  As  the  crown  is 
permitted  to  go  into  evidence  of  what  any 
one  of  those  people  have  said,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  ultimate  design  was  to  depose 
the  king,  we  only  ask  in  answer  to  that,  that 
we  may  be  permitted  to  go  into  declarations 
of  the  prisoner  of  that  which  can  be  only 
found  in  his  own  mind ;  not  that  he  did  not 
do  the  act  imputed  to  him,  but  that  the  design 
with  which  he  did  that  act,  was  different  from, 
that  which  the  crown  imputes. 

I  was  going  to  put  a  case  which  I  had 
forgot  in  the  course  of  the  ar^ment,  which 
appears  to  me  not  unlike  this,  and  which 
was  suggested  by  your  lordship's  saying  that 
the  design  of  deposing  the  king  is  a  part  of 
the  overt  act— tne  case  of  murder ;  suppose 
it  plainly  proved  that  the  prisoner  did  kill  the 
deceased,  and  the  question  is  whether  it 
is  murder  or  manslaughter,  that  will  turn 
upon  the  intent.  I  take  it  in  that  case  it  is 
the  constant,  uniform  practice  to  receive  evi- 
dence of  the  declarations  of  the  prisoner  of 
his  ffood-will  and  friendship  to  the  deceased. 
—Now,  why  are  these  declarations  received ; 
I  am  sure  I  have  heard,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, evidence  given  of  declarations  of  pri- 
soners of  good-will  to  the  deceased,  when 
the^  have  admitted  the^^  gave  the  fatal  blow, 
and  when  the  question  is,  what  is  the  Quality 
of  the  act  committed,  whether  murder  or 
manslaughter;  and  the  rule,  I  take  it,  is  not 
confined  to  declarations  immediately  upon 
committing  the  act,  but  to  declarations  at 
former  times.  Why  are  these  declarations 
received ;  the  act  of  giving  the  blow  is  ad- 
mitted. So  here  the  calling  a  convention  is 
admitted,  the  declarations  are  received  for  this 
purpose,  to  show  what  the  mind  of  the  man 
was,  what  his  intent  must  have  been,  whether 
he  gave  the  blow  with  a  view  to  produce  death 
OT  not.  Then  with  what  view  do  we  offer 
this  evidence?  to  show  his  design,  whether  it 
was  the  design  the  attorney  general  imputes, 
or  an  innocent  one.  We  oner  this  evidence 
in  order  to  show  that  the  object  of  this  con- 
vention was  different  from  that  which  t^e  at- 
torney general  states,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
evidence  of  good  will  to  the  deceased  is  ad- 
mitted, in  a  case  where  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  crime  is  murder  or  manslaughter. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  rise  in  the  first 
place  to  state  to  your  lordships  the  objection 
which  I  have  to  the  miestion  that  was  ad- 
dressed by  my  learned  friend  to  the  witness. 
I  hoped  that  this  objection  had  followed  so 
immediately  upon  a  conduct  that  I  am  per- 
suaded betrayed,  on  my  part,  no  wish  to  shut 
out  any  evidence  that  appeared  to  me  to  be 
admissible,  that  my  learned  friend  would  sin- 
cerely have  given  roe  credit,  as  he  now  stales 
he  does,  for  making  this  objection  upon  a 
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nublic  principle.  I  beg  to  say  a^ain,  what  I 
.  oave  had  occasion  to  say  before  in  the  course 
of  this  trial,  that  it  belones  to  every  man  in 
a  court  of  justice,  as  it  does  to  every  man 
elsewhere,  to  be  liable  to  error;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  with  any  confidence  that  I  must  be 
right,  in  the  objection  which  I  take,  that  I 
presume  to  trouble  your  lordships  with  this 
objection,  but  it  is  in  consec^uence  of  an  opi- 
nion that  I  am  right;  and  it  that  be  my  se- 
rious opinion,  recollecting  that  I  stand  here 
«s  prosecutor  for  the  public,  I  am  not  at  li* 
.  berty,  whatever  my  inclination  mi^ht  be,  to 
sacrifice  what  appears  to  my  own  mmd  to  be 
.a  great  principle  in  judicature,  adopted  and 
acted  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and, 
therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  every  individual 
who  forms  a  part  of  it. 

When  my  learned  friend  stated  that  he 
.  had  seen  this  objection  brewing  for  some 
daysy  he  will  allow  me  to  state  to  him 
what  I  do  state  upon  my  personal  ho- 
nour, if  it  be  necessai^  for  me  to  pledse 
that  to  him,  that  so  far  from  brewing  this  od« 
.  jection,  I  do  state,  that  I  do  not  look  forward 
enough  into  cases  to  anticipate  such  objec- 
tions, for  I  protest  I  had  not  foreseen  that 
such  evidence  as  this  would  be  offered,  and 
bad  not  considered  it.  But  the  learned  and 
able  manner  in  which  my  friend  has  rea- 
.'soned  upon  it,  I  think  of  itself  is  some  de- 
gree of  testimony  in  support  of  what  I  am 
now  saying,  that'it  is  an  objection  which,  at 
least  had  colour  enough  m  it  to  invite  the 
minds  of  two  able  counsel  to  apply  their  {d>i- 
lities  to  repel  the  objection,  if  it  should  be 
taken. 

Having  stated  thus  much— what  your  lord- 
ship has  heard  with  respect  to  the  case  of 
.Holt,  and  an  expression  which  has  fallen 
.from  my  learned  friend  in  discussing  this  ob- 
j^tion  I  hope  will  prevent  its  appearing  to 
those  to  whom  I  am  now  addressmg  myself, 
improper  to  make  this  observation  upon  it. 
When  a  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial, 
because  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  was  supposed  to 
have  rejected  evidence  which  he  oueht  to 
have  admitted,  my  learned  friend,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
client,  contended  as  strongly  that  that  evi- 
dence was  admissible,  as  he  has  done  this 
day  that  this  evidence  is  admissible ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  persuaded  that  if  any  man  had 
lefl  the  court  afler  he  had  heard  my  friend, 
lie  would  have  gone  out  of  court  with  an  opi- 
nion, which  I  hope  my  friend  will  not  be  too 
incautiously  industrious  in  propagating,  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  law  of  evidence, 
as  it  affected  a  newspaper  printer  at  Newark, 
and  as  it  affected  other  persons  whose  paper 
he  proposed  should  be  received  in  evidence. 
My  lord,  I  say  incautiously  do  it— and  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  say  it,  because  when  in  the 
course  of  a  trial  affecting  the  life  of  the  per- 
son who  now  stands  at  this  bar,  and  not  only 
affecting  his  life,  but  affecting  the  interest 
which  every  man  ip  this  country  has  in  his 
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own  life,  and  affecting  every  interest  that  ei 
be  dear  to  him,  I  wish  my  learned  friegr 
would  at  once  either  decluae  talkine  <A  ibc 
difference  between  a  poor  shoe-m^er  vi 
men  of  higher  rank,  or  that  he  would  ^sn; 
the  facts- upon  which  he  thinks  it  fit  to  bu. 
that  sort  of  language.  M;^  lord,  we  Bvea 
a  country  in  which  the  providence  of  tbehv, 
like  the  providence  of  God,  is  over  csaL 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor ;  and  spoks; 
for  myself,  I  desire  to  be  disgraced  iiom  Uj 
moment,  if  in  the  course  of  wis  trial,  I  dsbe 
have  conducted  myself,  or  can  conduct  nm 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  do  that  just»x  ^ 
this  prisoner  which  the  law  means  shooU  at 
done  to  him.  I  think  I  should  be  wortkTa 
that  death,  and  ten  such  deaths  as  tfae'pd* 
soner  must  suffer,  provided  lie  is  foimd  g^h 
upon  this  trial. 

Havine  said  thus  much,  I  proceed  to  sttr 
to  your  lordships  that  undoubtedly  I  ust 
that  the  questions  with  respect  to  the  efic 
of  evidence,  and  the  adnussibility  of  entot 
are  perfectly  distinct : — for  instance,  if  m  ix 
case  of  any  person  vou  find  him  at  a  ta^cs; 
speaking  respectfully  of  the  bereditarrB- 
biUty  of  the  country,  and  of  hia  majesty,  asi 
the  situation  and  character  wbich  he  bo^^ 
this  country ;  and  you  find,  on  the  aibe 
hand,  papers  in  which  he  liolds  a  pexfaty 
different  language  upon  other  occasions;  tie 
fact  whether  he  helathat  conversation  at tbt 
tavern  or  not^  may  or  not  be  evidence  accoi 
ing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  tk 
conversation  is  held.  . 

In  the  case  now  before  the  Court,  your  ksi 
ships  will  recollect  that  it  has  been  girea  ia 
evidence  that  Mr.  Tooke  (one  of  the  penoe 
whose  name  occurs  in  this  indictment)  at  tbi 
Crown  and  Anchor,  upon  the  9nd  of  Ha;, 
1 792,  spoke  with  great  respect  of  the  here§:^ 
nobility  of  the  country,  and  spoke  also  vitb  »• 
pect  of  the  mi^esty  of  the  king.  Why  is  t^c^ 
dence  ?  clearly  for  this  reason  (without  exist- 
ing whether  it  would  be  evidence  for  any  o^ 
reason)  namely,  that  it  was  a  transactkmi^'tbe 
two  societies  met  in  the  course  of  thebosisiss 
which  they  had  been  doing ;  and  it  came  (M 
also  upon  the  cross-examination,  which  i! 
another  circumstance  that  will  require  to  ^ 
materially  attended  to.  So  with  respect  c 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar — ^if,  for  instance^  ths: 
has  Deen  evidence  given  of  the  effect  of  tb« 
papers,  that  the  language  which  he  was  c 
hold  was  to  be  such  language  as  pradas 
would  permit ;  —  that  he  received  j^fMS 
which  were  not  communicated  to  the  socktr. 
and  one  private  letter,  in  which  a  propossbei 
is  stated,  that  monarchy  is  to  be  ripped  ^ 
by  the  roots ;  that  in  the  answer  to  thai  it  o 
stated  to  those  who  held  that  conveisatis 
with  him  about  monarchy — do  not  talk  ahxs 
monarchy — do  not  talk  about  democacr 
— ^let  your  language  be  confined  to  i^ 
versal  suffrage  and  annual  pariiaments,  @^ 
all  the  rest  of  your  objects  will  ibUov;^ 
say  there  may  be  a  great  number  of  these 
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circimistances  given  in  evidence,  but  then 
the  question  will  follow,  whether  the  decla- 
ration the  man  held  is  given  under  siicb  cir- 
cumstances at  such  time,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  conversation  which  makes  that  declara- 
tion evidence. 

Now  with  respect  to  lord  George  Gordon's 
case,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  tleclarations  were  received  in 
evidence  was  this — ^that  in  that  case  the  de- 
clarations were  really  a  fact,  for  whatever 
declaration  accompanies  the  transaction, 
whatever  declaration  is  a  part  of  the  transac- 
tion that  is  done,  is  part  of  the  fact  that  is 
doing,  and  upon  that  ground  the  declarations 
were  admitted ;  it  does  not  weaken  the  ob* 
servation  at  all,  that  evidence  was  given  in 
that  case,  that  lord  George  Gordon  virent  to 
some  nuigistrate,  or  some  other  person, 
whilst  the  mob  was  over-ruling  the  civil 
power  of  the  country,  for  any  conversation 
that  was  held  by  lord  George  Gordon  during 
the  ex'istence  of  these  riots,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  them,  he  being  a  party  in  them,  was 
a  declaration  made  at  the  time,  and  upon  all 
the  principles  of  evidence,  was,  therefore, 
connected  with  the  transaction. 

With  respect  to  the  case  stated  last  by  my 
learned  friend— Crohagan's  case,  I  take  that 
to  be  as  distineuishable  from  the  present  evi- 
dence upon  the  same  principle,  the  object 
was  to  prove  the  view  with  which  the  man 
came  into  England ;  he  declared  that  he  would 
come  into  England  to  kill  the  king ;  he  did 
come  into  England.  Your  lordship  knows  that 
hismaking  the  declaration,  thougnit  would  be 

Sunishable  in  another  wav,  yet  still  would  not 
e  high  treason,  if  he  had  not  come  into  Eng- 
land ;  and,  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
the  coming  into  England  made  a  part  of  the 
transaction  with  the  declaration  he  had  made, 
it  was  an  overt  act  of  hieh  treason,  because 
it  was  then  understood  to  be  a  fact  done  with 
the  intention  which  the  indictment  imputed. 

My  learned  friend  has  said  respecting 
Rosewell's  sermon,  that  no  sermon  can  be 
hi^h  treason,  I  will  not  argue  that,  but  I  sub- 
nut  it  is  very  dangerous  to  state  that  no  ser- 
mon can  be  high  treason. 

Mr.  Enkine, — I  said  no  sermon  could  be 
high  treason,  without  being  in  pursuance  of 
some  plan. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  —  It  is  matter  of 
good  fortune  then  that  I  have  stated  it.  No 
man  in  the  world  will  suppose  that  I  mean 
any  thing  else  than  what  I  am  now  saying  ; 
— It  does  happen  in  the  course  of  what  coun- 
sel are  stating,  that  they  may  conceive  them- 
selves to  say  what  did  not  fall  from  them. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  appeal  to  every  body  round 
me,  and  the  whole  public  that  I  did. — I  ap- 
peal particularly  to  the  whole  bar. 

Mr.  AttorniM  Genera/.— Then  I  can  only 
say  for  myself  what  I  am  about  to  say  for 
my  learned  friend,  that  it  happens  to  tnose 
whose  attention  is  called  to  the  discussion  of 
subjects,  that  words  now  and  then  which 


really  fall  firom  gentlemen  do  not  strike  the 
ear  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  who 
ought  to  hear  them ;  meaning  at  the  same 
time  to  say  distinctly  that  I  did  not  heav 
them,  but  it  is  satisfaction  sufficient  to  me  , 
that  my  friend  permits  they  should  be 
put  in. 

What  is  the  evidence  in  the  Case  of  Rose- 
well,  and  many  others  to  which  my  friend 
has  alluded  ?  In  the  first  place  he  nas  not 
stated  with  respect  to  these  trials  who  were 
the  witnesses  that  were  allowed  to  speak  to 
these  facts ;  he  has  not  stated  whether  these 
circumstances  were  asked  upon  cross-exami- 
nation; he  has  not  stated  whether  wit- 
nesses were  called  to  general  character,  and 
then  gave  in  evidence  these  circumstances,- 
in  explanation  of  the  general  character  which 
they  nad  given ;  be  has  not  stated  whetlier 
the  witnesses  who  spoke  to  these  particular, 
declarations  were  speaking  to  declarations 
which  did  or  did  not  pass  in  the  course  of  the* 
very  transaction  which  these  witnesses  were 
called  to  prove. 

I  am  not  meaning  to  contend  in  this  case, 
that  it  may  not  be  competent  for  my  friend 
to  state  every  word  that  Mr^  Hardy  ever 
said  in  the  Corresponding  Society — every 
word  that  Mr.  Hsurdv  said  in  hb  correspon- 
dence with  eveiy  otner  society;  every  word 
that  he  ever  said  in  the  Constitutional  So-- 
ciety;  every  word  which  it  can  be  shown 
upon  the  evidence  proposed  had  a  direct 
connexion,  or  which  can  be  properly  or  fairly 
connected  with  the  transaction  now  before 
the  Court ;  but  what  I  object  to  is  this — that 
you  should  call  a  witness  who  was  not  a 
member  of  any  of  these  societies,  a  witness 
who  has  already  told  the  Court  that  he  did 
know  but  little  of  Mr.  Hardy,  that  he  did  not 
even  know  he  was  an  associated  member  of 
that  society,  any  connexion  with  which  the 
Friends  of  the  People  had  disavowed,  and 
that  you  should  be  permitted  to  ask  that 
witness,  not  this  question,  whether  in  the 
course  of  any  transaction  connected  .with  the 
subject  now  before  the  Court,  Mr.  Hardy 
made  a  declaration  that  could  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  that  transaction,  but  that  you 
should  ask  that  witness  what  were  the  decla- 
rations of  Mr.  Hardy  at  any  time,  when  he 
may  have  seen  him  without  connexion  with 
the  subject  which  is  the  matter  of  the  present 
indictment;  this  will  lead  a  great  way;  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  argue  upon  the  effect  of  it, 
for  that  will  eo  another  way ;  but  I  wish  my 
learned  friends  to  consider  a  little  if  this  evi- 
dence is  let  in  for  a  prisoner,  it  will  possibly 
lead  to  let  in  evidence  against  a  prisoner.  I 
am  persuaded  I  do  not  do  injustice  when  I 
say  that  there  may  be  cases,  I  will  say  no- 
thmg  about  the  present  case^  because  I  oueht 
not ;  but  there  may  be  cases  in  which^  if  this 
sort  of  evidence  can  be  let  in  upon  pnnciple, 
it  may  furnish  a  principle  upon  which  I  may 
be  obliged  to  o£ter  that  evidence  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  present  opinions  about  evidence, . 
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I  bare  not  thought  myuMtiX  liberty  to  offer 
in  this  cause. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General^l  shall  trouble  your 
lordships  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  extent 
to  which  this  principle  may  go;  and  your 
lordships  cannot  but  be  aware  how  extremely 
important  it  is  to  attend  to  the  manner  in 
which  questions  of  this  sort  have  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  upon  trials.— They  are  often 
not  attended  to,  they  are  often  thoueht  un- 
important upon  particular  trials,  and  there- 
fore aot  objected  to ;— nothing  can  show  that 
in  a  more  striking  light  than  the  question 
which  Mr.  Erskine  stated  to  have  been  put  in 
Fitahafris's  case,  '<  whether  the  witness 
thought  the  act  with  which  he  was  charged, 
was  done  with  a  treasonable  intent,'' — which 
was  the  very  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury. 
Now  that  question  having  been  put  with-» 
oat  any  objection  to  it,  shows  that  in  the 
course  of  trials  of  this  nature,  things  are  fre- 
quently passed  over  without  objection  which 
ought  to  be  objected  to,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  to  whom  it  is  constantly 
attributed,  in  all  trials  of  this  nature,  that 
they  are  fressine  the  prisoner  too  far; — ^that 
jwrt  of  odium  being  constantly  attempted  to 
be  thrown  upon  every  crown  prosecution; 
those  who  are  employed  by  the  crown  are 
always  extremely  anxious  not  to  raise  objec- 
tions, where  the^  do  not  think  that  the  ge- 
neral necessity  of  public  justice  requires  that 
they  should  be  raised.  Now  the  objection  here 
I  believe,  is  raised  simply  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  general  necessiw  of  public  justice ;  at 
least,  as  for  myself,  and  with  that  view 
which  I  have  conceived  of  the  subject,  I  hanre 
been  so  far  from  objecting  to  questions  being 
l^ut,  that  I  have  sat  silent  till  now  during 
almost  the  whole  of  this  trial ;  but  it  strikes 
OK  that  the  rules  and  principles  of  law,  and 
especially  the  law  of  evidence  in  criminal 
matters,  ought  to  be*  attended  to  with  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  carle  and  caution,  for 
^onless  they  are  attended  to,  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  to  what  lengthy  upon  the  authority  of  what 
has  passed  in  particular  cases  the  nuttter  may 
not  be  carried. 

I  have  conceived  that  a  question  which 
went  to  a  particular  fact,  not  relative  to  the 
charge  of  the  very  fact  which  was  ifl  auestion, 
never  could  in  its  nature  be  asked  witli  a  view 
to  try  the  truth  of  the  paoticular  charge ;  ge- 
iieral  character  may  be  given  in  evidence^ 
genieral  conduct  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
conduct  being  in  efiect  part  of  character,  but 
I  never  did  conceive,  that  in  any  case  what- 
ever, if  a  man  was  t^ing  for  any  act  whatever, 
that  you  could  give  in  evidence  any  particular 
aetB  that  he  had  done  at  any  particular  time, 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  the  question 
vrhseh  is  now  attempted  to  be  put,  appears  to 
me  to  be  of  that^nature ;  if  this  question  can  be 
put,  why  may  noC  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  give 
in  evidence  ^veiy  letter  w^hich  he  has  ever 
written  to  any  person  whatever,  upon  po- 
Ixticai  silbjwts,  iniK^ich  he  nay  have  stftod 
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I  his  own  objects  in  any  way  in  which  h 
I  thought  proper,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  fis? 
!  to  this  very  prosecution ; — it  strikes  me,tbl : 

this  is  considered^  the  danger  of  the  adae- 

sion  of  such  evidence  is  considerable,  u<. 

that  it  is  contrary  to  aiil  the  prindpln  c^ 

whi<^h  Courts  have  proceeded. 
I      If  your  lordships  advert  to  the  cases  d&: 

•  by  Mr.  Erskine,  and  see  the  manner  in  wfcki 
I  he  has  stated  them,  I  think  your  lordsk:> 
I  will  find  that,  except  as  far  as  inadvertCL* 

•  may  have  permitted  questions  to  ptseiS' 
I  noticed,  they  do  not  press  very  bard  upoite 

case. 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  lord  Gtm 
Gordon,  I  have  looked  into  it ;  bavieg  is 
trial  before  me,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  ji: 
any  one  question  was  put  with  re&pect  tsD 
words  of  lord  George  Gonkm  at  ai^tiss, 
which  did  not,  in  effect,  form  part  (^  hs  cs^ 
duct  in  the  very  transaction  which  «n  x 
question.  like  the  cry  of  a  mob,  is  » 
stance,  in  pullmg  down  a  house,  the  gcea 
cry  of  a  mob  is  given  in  evidence  against  ^ 
prisoner,  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  tnas* 
tion  at  iJie  time. 

With  respect  to  the  other  cases,  I  thiik : 
win  be  found  that  the  quealioBa  have  mj] 
been  upon  the  crosfr«iainination  of  the  vv 
ness,  and  not  upon  any  origiiud  «Bmiai^ 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  hhnseif,  for  l^ 
purpose  of  shovins  by  what  he  did  at  (»^ 
time,  what  was  proDably  htt  intention  doa 
another  tfaan^  at  anoliber  time. 

Mr.  Enkme. — I  hope  3fou  vnil  aot  ^ 
offended  at  ne  for  this  intemiption  vbi 
may  amend  your  last  obeervation  ^^Tbe^a? 
all  of  them  taken  iiom  the  State  Tiiah,  a& 
they  are  all  upon  original  ezanunations. 

Mr.  SoUckor  General^l  will  then  a  bm 
advert  to  some  of  them :  in  C>>mtsh's  oe 
what  was  it?  He  called  several  witaesKsc 
testify  his  kiyalfy,  and  that  he  druk  te 
King's  health ;  does  that  warrant  the  queSK 
which  the  learned  counsel  was  Koine  to  pit  t 
Mr.  Stuart  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hartfy's  path 
cuktfol^ect  in  a  particular  thing?  Fortiats 
the  nature  of  the  question  he  was  noingto  rs. 

So  in  sir  John  Freind's  case,  w&t  aie  ti 
questions  that  were  put?  When  you  bsiT 
been  present  in  company^,  and  they  havebes 
speaking  upon  the  subject  of  govcraiBal 
what  has  he  said  or  done  ?  Why  he  used  i 
say,  '^  forbear,  I  do  not  admit  of  any  sah 
discourse;*'  that  is  evidence  of  his  ^oot 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  government  oi  tk 
country,  and  with  respect  to  his  veivs  s^ 
intentions  as  to  that  government ;  Mr.  L^ 
ton,  I  think,  says,  ahhou^  youwonkliK: 
comply  with  what  was  proposed  to  rmi,y> 
you  said  you  would  never  be  ooncemecl  in  sr 

Elot.  Now  I  think  that  that  expression  osi 
ave  been  upon  a  cross- ezaounation,  bjri 
person  who  was  called  to  nve  evidence  ef  • 
plot — ^I  cannot  understana  it  unlesa  it  «> 
so.  And  what  was  the  &et  in  sir  Jc^£ 
Freiod^scase?  Why  the  fiietvM^  that  it  ms 
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cernj^m^plof.    4pd  wj^l  9^  way  t^is^  pf 

partifiulstf  Ikt,  by  ^rwg  pg  per8p|Qi9  i9  m^ 
that  at.^  Mrticirfw  t|ffip  fc#  w4  fee  ^oufel  jQ^t 
^.^'(^W^^i^u  ^  apy  such  plot  as  .^^aa  ^rged. 
it'J?p  |)^i3iuiU4  uc<»  a  trial  fip^ 
*,  dpf  m^^f  to  give  iff  cvjdffjc^ 
.  _  f  A^  BT^D^  sa^d  be  wpjgiU  JUot  cgiip^  ^ 
jpdurder ;  ^  y§)-9^^  k^3^  ^  l?^vp  any  cbncep- 
tipn  9f  Jhi3,  ;^  |6tat^  iby  piy  )e«rned  i^iejolip, 
U  W^  Ripply  thsjt  eyi^epce;  and  tUeps^o^e  I 
tbi^  4  fi^u^^  iii^yf  ^9i^° VPpn ft cro3^ej(aiuJL- 


^Ir.  &f»c#f>r  XS^flW^^.— Tbe^i  I. do  w>t  w 
oerata^an. 

Mr.  'JEri^iii^.--J  ^  you  do  00^. 

jin  ivjbiu;^  yw  hattVe  .thpjugh^  proper  to  /cop* 
cliu:t  youiffs^li'  towajqcis  i^e,  .io  the  co^jr^e  qf 
Ibis  trrai  h^  been  pqcli  as  reflects  i:ypQii  my 
ch|i^Rtctgr.'  '  I  wi)^  not  submit  to  any  ip^nfbr 
)^lowl^g^  Qf  la^.;  I  a^  A^qt  us^  jto  tal)c  o/*' 
xayselCfPiU  j  .^iB^iot  (ie  taugtvt  by  you  gir  any 
otberp^^son,  propriety  of  conduct  eijkher  in  a 
ciVjil  or  crimixi^  ca^ ;  I  believe,  I  kpo^  my 
^wty  V  {feo*  V  wcU  f*  ypu  do;  $^4  i 
trust  )tb^  I  8^1  discharge  it. 

^y  49rffs,  .tb^  ne^^t  that  was  mentiqn^  w^ 
J^i^^r^^  case ;  what  vrgs  the  evidence 
tbeze?  ^  order  jto  show  his  general  a^ec- 
lion.toepyi^rnfnei^t,  it  was  ^sked,  bow  has  b^ 
bebayep^  kf.  apy  general  rejpiq^f^gs  ?  Is  tbi^ 
'fjay  thing  .ipiiore  than  evidence  of  geiieral  4^- 
^prtipepti 

l^it^  respi^  ,to  RoseweU'^  case,  itseen^stp 
me  that  th^t  i^  in  a  mat  degree  general  de- 
DOtfQenty  although  I  ipust  confess,  th^t  it 
lu^wia^  was  a  case  in  which  I  should  think 
iba^ttb§re  was  a  degree  of  ipaccuracyjiiper- 
^^tingtbe  question  to  .hp  ppt  exactly  a^  .^t 
was. put ;  blithe  qi^estion  really  .tended  sim- 
ply to  this,  whether  bjs  general  depphmppt 
was  tb^t  of  a  man  who  was  Iqy^l  pno'  at- 
iiacbfjd  to  the  gpyernment  of  the  couptxy,?  and 
nothing  moVp.  1 

^.^T  ^jikt  ^fay  jearned  friend  s^ifl.^itbi 
jpj^eiqt-to  a's^fmon.^eing,  or  pqt,  tfj^ason;  J 
think  inere  was  a  sermon  whic|i  is  mention^)! 
ip  ibe.^s^ry  of  our  country; — I  mcjap  the 
senpg^ jprc^a^ed  |)y  ^r.  Shaw,  at  St  ffiVs 
jU)roi»,.ipr.the  purpose  of  excitipg  the  people  tp 
rise  ag«uiu3t£di^rd  the,£iftli,  and  put  Richard 
the  third  uppn  the  throne,  which  was^s  cle^r 
3ji'  ove^t  act  qf  ^h.  treason  as  ever  was  com- 
^  mitteJ.  .t  nii^ntipn  this,  i)ecause  certainly  the 
words  which  my  leVmed  fr^ei^  has  said  be 
xqadctuse  of,  /did  esqape  my  cartas  well. as  the 
attorne/-gep^ral*s ;  and,  which  shows  that 
they  did  escape  my  ear>  I  do  assure  him  ^at 
X  bave.^aken  down,  in.^e  marein  of  my  brief^ 
that  verv  case  of  Dr.  Shaw,  Which. I  then  re- 
coQecteq,  and  that  I  could  not  have  taken  it 
dpyrp  if  I, had  concdved  he  bad  made  use  of 
the  words  which  ne  says  he  made  use  of^  and 
which  t  have  no  doubt  be  did, 
VOL  XXIV. 


4.p.  |,7^  pp9p 

Under  these  9ircuin|j9|pciB8,S-pip  th^  p^e?- 
fi\,y  that  t^iere  is  that  ip  such  a  case  as  this  a 
^)e  should  (e  l^i^  down  whicjti  can  be  prp^ 
perly  pursiied — 4  ru}e  which  men  may  un- 
i}erst|^nd,  and,  callpg  uppn  your  (ordships  at- 
ieotion  that  we  objected  to  po  questions  r^ 
spectipg  tne  prisoner's  general  conduct;  also 
declanng  t^^t,  for  myseff,  in  the  view  wh^ch  I 
b^ve  of  the  case,  I  woul^  ra^er  have  the 
question  aske4  than  npt,  yet  for  the  sake  of 
gf neijd  justice,  for  th^  ,^e  of  whaj^  is  tp  be 
^neipmtur^  trials,  apd  Chat  other  person^ 
2Xk  a^ii  omce,  which  piy  learned  friend  neaf 
ff^^  ppw  bol^s,  may  not  when  it  is  produced 
f^s  an  authority  against  them,  have  it  said  tb^t 
l^pon  t^i^  tri^  (apd  a  ^emn  one  J  trust  U 
w  Ji  '^e)  sucb  apd  such  things  were  a<Jro^tted 
to  bi^  given  ^n  evidence,  an4  that  thereforp 
such  evidence  ought  i^lways  to  be  given ;  fo;r 
jthe^  reasons  it  does  seejpi  to  ipe  important, 
f^ix  your  lordships  should  lay  down  sonie  rulp 
upon  the  subject. 

Mf,  j3aa7er.~^otwitbstaii4ip£  we  arf  now 
not  only  in  a  criipinal  case,l>ul  in  a  case 
wbich  a$ect8  the  life  of  the  prisoner  at  th^ 
bar,  jt  make  no  apology  at  afl  for  trouh)ine 
your  jordships  with  the  ^ew  observa^tions  J 
pa^?  to  offer,  because  I  not  oply  am  conscioua 
that  neither  myself,  )3qr  any  one  gentleman, 
'with  whom  I  am  associated  in  this  prpsecu- 
jdon,  can  possibly  conceive  the  purpose  of 
pressing  any  evidence  against  the  prisonpr 
which  we  do  not  think  is  conipetent  evidence, 
but  I  am  confident. that  ther^  does  not  exis^ 
acr^ture,  about  whose  opinion  I  am  anxious, 
that  can  conceive  such  a  purpose  to  enter  intd 
the  heart  of  any  of  us. 

Aly  lords  I  conceive  that  this  case,  capital 
as  it)s,  is  to  be  tried  upon  the  same  principles 
of  evidence  as  all  other  cases  are;  and  it  is 
oqr  duty,  as  counsel  for  , the  nrosecution,  to 
resist  the  admission  of  any  evidence  which  we 
.tbiqk  not  compet^n^y. legal,  as  much  as  if  we 
were  trying  a  comipon.  action  of  assault  and 
battery,  or  as  if  a:  question  could  arise  upon 
apy  subject  ths^t  coi^^  possibly  be.4iebated  in 
k,  court  of  justice,  which  imagination  coul4 
conceive  to  .be.the  mo^t  trj^ing. 

|I  ^ave  always  understood,  that  the  decl»- 
jations  of  parties  are  evidence  only  either  in 
cases  where  they  accompany  the  act  at  thf 
time  that  they  are  made,  or  where  they  have 
^een  made  at  difi^erent  times,  and  under  dUTer- 
ept  circumstances,  totally  unconnected  with 
Uiat  faqt,  which,  is. ^he  Question  under  discu»- 
.sion  in  the  Court,. in  w|iich  cases  they  have 
always  been  rec^iyefl  in  the  nature  of  facts,  or 
rather  as  circumstances  by  which  the  general 
copduct  of  the  party  is  to  t>e^ged  of;  as  be* 
ing  drcumstances,  and  being  declarations 
^ven  upon  subjects  to  answer  no  particular 
purpose,  and  not  connected  with  ^at  which 
IS  the  subject  matter  of  discussion  at  tiie  time 
that  the  evidence  is  given. 

Every  case  my  mend,  Mr.  Erskine,  has 
cited,  in  my  opinion,  confirms  the  principle  I 
am.  now  stating ;  and  if  your  lotdsbip  will  cx- 
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amine  tbem,  one  by  one,  you  will  find  that  in 
every  case,  which  he  has  staled,  where  evi- 
dence of  this  kind  has  been  received,  it  has 
been  to  show  the  general  conduct  and  cha* 
racier  of  the  prisoner,  in  circumstances  and 
upon  occasions  no  way  connected  with  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  then  accused,  but  as 
circumstances  and  declarations  in  situations 
from  which  Ihejury  might  collect  the  general 
character  and  conduct  of  the  prisoner. 

It  is  indisputably  true,  that  in  the  case  of 
murder,  evidence  has  always  been  received 
that  the  prisoner  has  at  other  times,  upon 
other  occasions,  and  in  different  circumstances 
shown  acts  of  kindness  to  the  deceased,  and 
expressed  himself  kindly  towards  him,  and 
they  are  offered  to  show  that  that  was  the  ge- 
neral disposition  of  the  prisoner  towards  the 
deceased,  from  which  the  jury  may  collect 
that  it  could  not  be  his  intention  to  commit 
the  crime  which  was  imputed  to  him ; — but 
did  any  man  alive  ever  hear  it  asked  of  a  wit- 
ness, produced  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  whether 
he  had  heard  the  prisoner  say,  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  kill  the  deceased ;  and  that 
that  should  be  received  as  evidence,  to  explain 
the  acts  which  were  proved  against  the  pri- 
soner, upon  the  evidence  given;  and  upon 
which  the  judgment  of  the  Court  and  jury  are 
to  be  drawn  ? 

In  Holt's  case,  which  my  learned  friend  has 
cited,  in  which  he  has  admitted  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  KingVbench,  went 
along  with  the  opinion  of  a  learned,  and  most 
worthy  judge,  deceased — it  appears  that  the 
judges  were  unanimous  in  thinking,  when  the 
fact  was  proved  that  the  Ubcl  was  published, 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  defendant  to 
explain  his  conduct,  to  state  how,  or  in  imita- 
tion of  whom  it  was,  that  he  had  done  that 
act  which  was  thbn  attributed  to  him  as  a 
crime. 

In  lord  George  Gordon's  case,  the  declara- 
tions there  received,  come  under  the  other 
principle,  they  wereproncrly  received,  because 
all  of  them  were  declarations  immediately 
preceding  or  foUowmg  the  act,  so  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  accompanymg  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment—they were  received  upon  the  principle 
that  declarations  accompanymg  a  fact,  are  a 
part  of  the  fact  itself;  and  that  therefore  you 
must  receive  them  as  circumstances  of  the 
fact ;  but  there  were  neither  received  in  evi- 
dence, nor  offered,  the  private  declarations 
made  by  that  noble  lord,  previous  to  the  time 
when  he  entered  into  that  levying  war,  which 
constituted  the  crime  of  which  he  was  ac- 
eijsed. 

In  the  other  cas^,  which  Mr.  Erskine  has 
stated,  where  the  prisoner  was  permitted  to 
ask  what  a  person  bad  heard  him  disclose  : 
that  is  on  the  principle  of  goinjgtothe  general 
conduct^it  was  not  with  an  mtent  to  show 
that  particular  act,  which  is  attributed  as  a 
crime  in  the  prisoner,  but  to  show  that  in  for- 
mer acts,  which  were  considered  as  a  part  of 
his  general  ccnducti  the  prisoners  disposiiion 
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was  such  and  such  upon  certain  sabjects,  m 
connoted  immediately,  not  apol<^sog  i»^ 
and  not  offered  as  explanatory  of  the  putu^ 
transactions  which  made  the  subject  matter « 
the  crime,  with  which  he  vras  charged. 

In  lord  Russell's  case,  when  Dr.  hm 
was  asked  to  a  conversation  of  loid  Bw^\ 
against  risings,  which  comes  nearer  tfaaosr 
my  friend  has  stated,  to  the  principle  he  m 
to  supportp— Is  it  stated  in  tnat  case,  tbstp 
declaration  lord  Russell  had  madeirith  ropes 
to  his  intention,  aaf  to  the  rising  in  que^ 
or  the  facts  that  he  was  callea  to  ansvs  ^ 
was  received  as  evidence— nothing  tike  it- 
when  a  man  is  charged  with  a  particohr  r^ 
sing,  which  constitutes  the  particular  ^s 
which  he  is  accused,  evidence  of  his  gfoo! 
conduct,  and  general  character,  dedantiK 
of  other  facts,  and  other  circumstances  an  it 
fered  to  prove — not  what  he  said  respecta; 
the  6ict  tnere— but  as  general  evidence  of tii 
conduct  and  intention  of  the  party 

As  to  Rosewell's  case,  which  was^tb^i 
clergyman  who  had  taken  occasion  to  isdl 
the  government,  had  at  other  times  pieacU 
sermons  in  fevour  of  government,  that  etas 
within  both  principles  ;  the  preaching  a  fr 
course  in  favour  of  government  at  izu^ 
time,  is  an  act  done  strongly  indicative  of  :^ 
intentions,  and  general  conduct  of  tbe  p 
soner,  to  show  that  he  was  well  disposed  ^ 
wards  government,  and  I  give  my  lead 
friend  leave,  if  he  can  in  this  inslaDa,B 
prove  five  hundred  acts,  to  fixom  that  t 
Hardy  has  always  supported  govemment,i9^ 
basin  his  general  conduct^  done  acts  as a^ 
torious  as  the  preaching  or  a  sermon  in  ^ 
port  of  order,  and  good  government 

The  case  of  sir  John  Freind  was  rf  & 
same  kind ;  the  evidence  was  not  to  p 
what  he  had  done  respecting  tbe  paw 
transaction,  but  to  show  thit  at  dife 
times,  when  there  could  be  no  design  in  nc. 
the  conversation  not  respecting  the  diaej 
which  he  was  then  accosed,  sir  John  im 
had  been  speaking  of  government  in  tbe  nj 
that  a  dutiful  subject  ought  to  do. 

In  Dammaree*s  case,  the  dcdaratioas  R- 
ceived  were  directly  accompanying  the  id 
the  declarations  of  the  mob  were  rcceinde 
part  of  the  act,  and  upon  that  principle  e? 

The  case  last  alluded  to  was,!  beliet>T,C» 
hagan's  case,  in  which  was  given  in  cvto 
against  him,  his  declarations  of  comii^B 
England,  to  kill  the  king ;  and  his  conun;^ 
England  coupled  with  other  acts,  to  ^ 
what  his  intention  was ;  and  there  vas  t 
declaration  to  explain  the  particq|^  ^ j 
which  he  at  that  time  was  accuse^or  ^ 
was  then  the  subject  matter  of  inqoiiy- 

I  hare  before  stated  the  case,  which  J 
learned  friend  Mr.  Gibbs  argued  verr  *■ 
cently,  and  as  he  always  does,  very  «»yi*' 
to  expressions  of  good  will,  that  is  a  * 
which  I  do  not  deny,  but  the  applicat*®* 
which  I  dispute,  because  I  say  that  these  «5* 
pressions  oi  good  will,  are  only  receiwa  fl 
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the  way  that  I  have  before  stated,  namely^ 
that  they  are  expressions  at  other  times,  upon 
other  oCGasions,  when  there  is  no  crime  im- 
puted, when  they  cannot  be  possibly  supposed 
to  have  rektion  to  any  crime,  not  then  com* 
milted,  or  about  to  be  committed,  and  which 
only  shows  a  general  good  disposition — 
which  in  an  equivocal  act  might  make  it 
doubtful,  whether  the  party  was  actuated  by 
malice  toward  the  deceased,  or  not 

But  the  evidence  offered  in  this  case,  is  of  a 
Tenr  different  complexion  indeed,and  such  as  I 
reaUy  speak  truly  when  I  say  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  been  offered  to  a  court  of  justice. 
The  crime  charged  is,  compassing  the  king's 
death — we  can  give  no  evidence  ot  the  manner 
of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  but  by 
the  overt  acts  which  we  have  charged,  and 
therefore  the  substance  of  the  indictment  is, 
that  you  did  this  overt  act,  from  which  this 
compassing  necessarily  arises ;  it  is  the  act  I 
admit  to  show  the  intent,  which  is  just  like 
any  other  fact,  in  any  other  case ;  it  is  just 
the  same,  as  when  we  say  a  man  committed 
a  homicide  with  a  felonious  intent;  the  intent 
is  a  part  of  the  crime — but  was  it  ever  asked, 
whether  he  had  said   he    committed  that 
crime,  with  a  felonious  intent?— it  is  from  the 
acts  that  he  has  done,  that  you  are  to  jud^e 
of  the  fact ;  and  you  cannot  suffer  him,  by  his 
declarations,  to  explain  that  act,  by  saying 
that  he  did  not  do  it  with  a  felonious  intent 
— -I  see  no  difference ;  the  intent  is  coupled 
with  the  act  in  both  cases,  as  in  all  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  this,  that  from  the  facts  the 
intentmust  be  inferred  ~  from  the  facts  here 
the  traitorous  intent  must  be  inferred.     It 
vrould  not  be  competent  to  a  man  indicted  for 
murder  to  say  that  he  did  not  do  the  homicide 
feloniouslv ;  that  he  did  not  intend  to  kill  the 
man — ^and  it  is  no  more  evidence  here  when 
certain  acts  have  been  done,  which  we  insist 
upon  necessarily  aflbrd  a  certain  conclusion  of 
fact,  to  say  that  he  intended  to  do  any  one  act 
with  a  different  intent  from  that  which  is 
proved  by  evidence  to  be  the  intent  with 
which  he  acted.    It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
that  upon  no  principle,  and  upon  no  autho- 
rity can  the  evidence  now  offered  be  received, 
anv  more  than  it  could  be  received  if  it  were 
a  declaration — I  did  not  intend  to  commit  a 
felonious  murder,  when  I  did  the  act. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — Mr.  Erskine,  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  can  be  content  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  opinion  that  we  are  inclined  to 
form  upon  the  subject,  in  which  we  go  a  cer- 
Uin  way  with  you.  Nothing  is  so  clear  as 
that  all  declarations  which  apply  to  facts,  and 
even  apply  to  the  particular  case  that  is 
charged,  though  the  intent  should  make  a  p{irt 
of  tlmt  charge,  are  evidence  against  a  prisoiier 
and  are  not  evidence  for  him,  because  the 
presumption  upon  which  declarations  are  evi- 
dence is,  that  no  man  would  declare  any 
thing  against  himself,  imless  it  were  true ; 
but  that  every  man,  if  he  was  in  a  difficulty, 
or  in  the  view  to  any  difficullyy  would  make 


declarations  for  himself.  Those  declarations, 
if  offered  as  evidence,  would  be  offered,  there- 
fore, upon  no  ground  which  entitled  them  to 
credit.  That  is  the  general  rule.  But  if  the 
question  be^— as  I  r^ly  think  it  is  in  this 
case,  which  is  my  reason  now  for  interposing, 
— ^ifthe  question  be,  what  was  the  pohtical 
speculative  opinion  which  this  man  entertained 
touching  a  reform  of  parliament,  I  believe  we 
all  think  that  opinion  may  very  well  be  learned 
and  discovered  by  the  conversations  which  he 
has  held  at  any  time,  or  in  an^r  place.* 

Mr.  Er$kine. — Just  so,  that  is  my  Question; 
only  that  I  may  not  get  into  another  aebate,  I 
beg  your  lordship  will  hear  me  a  few  words. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  jEyrc— I  think  I  have 
already  anticipated  a  misapprehension  of  what 
I  am  now  stating,  by  saying  that  if  the  decla^ 
ration  was  meant  to  apply  to  a  disavowal  of 
the  particular  charge  made  against  this  man, 
that  declaration  could  not  be  received  ;-~a3 
for  instance,  if  he  had  said  to  some  friend  of 
his,  when  I  planned  this  convention  I  did  not 
mean  to  use  this  convention  to  destroy  the 
kino:  and  his  government,  but  I  did  mean  to 
get  by  means  of  this  convention,  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan  of  reform — that  would  fall 
within  the  riue  I  first  laid  down;  that  would 
be  a  declaration,  which  bein^  for  him,  he 
could  not  be  aamitted  to  make,  though  the 
law  will  allow  a  contrary  declaration  to  have 
been  given  in  evidence.  Now,  if  you  take  it 
so,  I  believe  there  is  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Erskine,—la  the  first  place  I  cannot 
help  lamenting  that  I  have  been  throughout 
this  whole  busmess  very  considerably  misun- 
derstood. If  I  had  no  other  reason  for  it,— 
but  I  have  another  reason  which  I  will  show 
presently,— but  if  I  had  no  other  reason,  in  a 
place  so  very  public  as  this,  it  is  fit  that  I 
should  say  a  few  words  to  the  Court. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Solicitor  General  that  very 
frequently  an  improper  odium  falls  upon  coun- 
sel ;  no  man  can  cast  his  eye  upon  the  State 
Trials  without  seeing  that  an  improper  odium 
has  fallen  upon  counsel  conducting  causes  for 
the  crown,  in  consequence  of  that  humanity 
which  has  ever  been  the  characteristic  of  the 
English  nation.  Thinking  so,  I  did  that 
which,  perhaps,  would  have  beep  better  here- 
after :  I  went  out  of  my  way,  and  notwith- 
standing  my  weak  state  of  health,  spoke  a^t 
some  length,  and  with  some  anxiety,  lest 
any  man  should  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  I  meant  to  make  any  such  insinuation 
against  any  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar— 
what  return  I  have  met  with  I  leave  to  others 


*  See  this  question  ag^n  discussed  iu  the 
Arguments  and  Judgment  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tooke 
to  lord  Ashburton,  on  the  trial  of  John  Home 
Tooke,  in  this  Collection  Vol.  25,  p.  t.  See 
also,  as  Uiere  referred  to,  what  lord  Ellcnbo- 
rough  said  Tin  the  case  of  Lambert  and 
Perry,  for  alioel  a.  d.  1810,  post)  concerning 
the  admission  of  evidence  of  this  sort. 
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who  have  lieatd  ii,  to  judee,  trillkmt  makinj; 
auy  observation  upon  it,  becaase  it  is  not  f6t 
your  lordship  to  redress  it. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  thus 
much  I  have  a  rieht  to  say,  and  I  am  bdund 
for  myself  to  say  it,  I  think  that  any  man  tvho 
improperly  gives  offence  to  another,  very 
inuch  for^els  the  character  that  ought  to  be- 
long to  him  ;  and  if  I  had  given  any.^us^  of- 
Ifcnce  to  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  I  should  have 
been  the  first  man  without  any  complaint 
from  him  to  .have  given  him  satisfaction  fbr 
it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  have  a  tight  to 
Complain  of  him,  for  when  he  had  asserted 


TrmliBfTh<nnas  Hardy 


tlOK 


iljfbmishdsin^wltb  Hfis  t^*tefiim(ik,.m^ 
if  there  Was,  what  I  tfaiAlt  thtte  tt  htf^ 
afiaintt  the  {prisoner,  It  ittii|ht  t«)rir6  hiih  ;— h 
tiiowft  us  how  tittle  denebd^flbe  ft  tx>  bfe  b0 
upn  words,  and  bo#  little  it  is  e^iOfebee  ki 
High  treason  what  m^n  Who  Ure  tlMiA  %i& 
say,  because  we  who  were  thus  wviA.  ttrt 
Who  bight  be  imiginedto  Mt  ita]l#  diteffibled 
to  obe  another,  are  persons  Wlib  lltfe  lil  )thcMl 
life  toeetheir,  on  tehus  of  afi^sctioH  attdrtg^; 
and,  therefore,  I  am  glad  this  http|»eiis,  be- 
cause nersons  miiy  see  how  Ihtle  ^h  olMU  tf 
depend  upon  what  tnky  be  lAfil  b^lf  1^.  XfAt^ 
or  any  other  oraA,  Wheii  fbnnd  l»tf&t«ri  tt  t 


(I  took  it  for  granted,  from  not  having  heard  tivern,  or  at  an  alehouse. 
what  I  said)  that  all  the  cases  I  cited  were  This  question  refers  to  a  period  pifevium  lb 
upon  cross-examination,  I  thought  it  would  the  tiibe  of  hoMihg  the  convention  h(Mt 
be  unmanly  in  me  afterwards  to  take  advan- '  the  convention  Was  thought  of,  ilk  ot^ex  Ii 
tage  of  that  remark  in  toy  reply;  therefore,  i  A    show  clearly  that  this  person's  orpibloii,  tad 


Older  to  enable  the  gentleman  to  make  suclk 
observation  upon  the  cases  I  cited  as  would 
belong  to  them,  when  he  stated  thit  they 
Were  upon  cross-examinations,  out  of  a  proper 
tourtesy,  and  from  that  which  be)odged  to 
the  dignity  of  the  b&r,  I  told  him  thlt  they 
Were  on  original  examinations,  and  I  should 
Ijave  thought  that  would  have  satisftted  Mr. 
Solicitor  General  thdt  they  were  so^  for  I 
Stated  in  the  course  of  what  I  said,th^t  I  haA 
per&onally  collected  tliem,  and  that  they  were 
titi  original  examinations.  After  that  Mr. 
Solicitor  Generll  goes  on,  and  with  ^i^al 
emphasis  says,  I  shall  still  think  that  they 
Wcfre  on  cross-ekaminalion ;  I  wrote  it  dowii, 
knd  every  jgenttenfian  in  court  heard  ft  \  flpon 
which  I  said  I  aver  again  that  they  were  oh 
original  examination :  « then,"  he  said,  "  I 
do  not  understand  thena  f  to  which  I  s^id 
f  I  see  you  do  not."  ^hy  I  would  sa^  that  to 
any  man  that  ever  existed,  here,  or  any  Where 
—if  a  man  tells  me  that  whit  I  aver  is  not  so, 
I  would  say  to  that  man  what  I  will  not  say 
!)ere.    So  much  for  that. 

The  attorney-general  says  that \he  ovfer.r£iI- 
Ing  Providence  of  God  superintends  alike  iHp 
Vicn  and  the  poor  in  this  country,  ks  indeed 
it  does  over  the  wliole  world,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  oifended,  kf\er  I  had  read  from  the  State 
Trials,  what  liad  been  allow ^  in  some  illus- 
trious cases  to  noblemen,  knd  some  of  the  first 
men  in  the  kingdom,  that  I  should  ^pekk, 
feeling  as  I  niust  feel,  if  I  were  not  worse 
4han  any  man  Whose  name  is  to  be  found  in 
the  State  Trials^  feeling  something  for  the  ^pri- 
soner;— an  allowance  ought  to  be  msfolc  fbr 
counsel  for  prisoner^  as  well  ks  for  "pri- 
soners theinselvcs ;  that  I  shoiild  make  men- 
tion of  this  poor  slioe-maker  ; — liuThadl  hot 
excluded  every  idea  of  offence  to  the  attorney- 
general  ?  Could  he  think,  with  the  particular 
'kindness  with  which  I  have  gone  out  of  the 
way  to  speak  of  him  in  the  whole*of  the  cause, . 
NCould  any  man  think  that  I  'meant  to  bHdg- 
jback  again  that  odium  upon  the  cBunsel  for. 


the  crown  which  I  had'soughtzealoii^iy  toj  kSketi^  I  do  liot  see  what  possibte  olMectliii  I 
'^eoff,  and  wluchi  thotight  itmy  duty  to    iduld  have  to  it.   Mr.  Stiiany  Vdli  faHVelteibre 


do  out  of  respe(!t*io^ihVattoriiey^«)imI?'btit  \m  >nke,  that  ydiir  y^^dl^  &t  fi^tt^M  iH 


thAt  his  object  in  being  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
rch^onding  Society,  and  the  seicretaty,  whs  ts 
bnns  about  the  duke  of  Richmond's  dgect, 
and  by  the  duke  of  Richmond's  nteftus.  U 
the  Court  will  put  that  question  I  have  done. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.~You  may  pvt  Ibe 
question  exactly  as  you  proiH>se ;  I  cMibss  I 
wished  by  interposing  to  avoid  att  discittBsiDtt, 
because  I  consider  what  we  are  doine^  i^ 
whom  we  have  at  that  bar,  and  m  ttiBi 
bok,  who  are  suffering  by  every  mocoent'^  tn^* 
necessary  delay  in  such  k  cause  as  thss. 

Mr.  hrtkine. — I  am  sure  the  jury  Wfll  te«- 
ctise  it ;  I  meant  to  ^et  myslblf  itght  ftl  tbo 
bkV :  this  is  a  very  public  place. 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  examined  t>y  Mr.  IRfUdne, 

Did  you  before  the  time  of  this  convendod 
being  held,  which  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Haniy, 
ever  hear  from  him  what  his  objects  were-> 
Whether  he  has  kt  all  mixed  himseit'  in  that 
business?--!  have  Very  often  conversed  witfi 
him,  as  I  mentioned  before,  about  bis  plan 
of  Inform ;  he  always  adbei^  to  the  duke  of 
Rfchmond's  plan,  and  said  that  will  b^  the  fl«a 
that  will  be  addptckl  in  the  end;  I  disagreed 
With  him  about  that,  and  that  occteioDed  ft 
fibofe  particularly  to  be  marked  in  my  me- 
mory ;  we  disputed  about  it,  and  lie  klwtys 
obstinately  adhered  to  it,  and  stated  that  to  be 
the  object  of  the  society,  and  his  iidiole  ob- 
ject. 

W^s  this  said  in  the  confidence  of  pfivale 
regard,  or  in  pubtic  company,  >n^ere  it  might 
t5e.  said  ostentatiously  ?— -I  was  never  in  pa(^ 
lie  company  with  him ;  he  kiid  another  perMa 
w^re  with  me  one  night,  and  I  have  fasu  kag 
and  frequent  conversations  with  him  tiponlftte 
subject. 

From  all  that  you  have  ^en  of  him,  what 
is  his  character  for  sincerity  and  truth  ?— I 
have  evcrv  reason  to  beliieve  hiiti  to  be  fe  Veiy 
^idcere^  simple,  honest  man. 

Mr.  AHomei/  General, — If  this  haA  hetf 
stkted  at  first  to  be  the  question  mesnt  tabe 
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os\  luspuiideocft  wHIl  tta6  OcMAtltttUbittl  w* 
cietjr?— Ye3. 

Bid  yOQ  knew,  or  had  the  prisener  fcv«r  ttM 
yoa,  that  he  wad  an  aMoeiated  lh^mb«r  df 
that  society?—!  did  not  know  it,  and  I  aih 
very  sure  he  netei*  told  kne. 

Mr.  Andrew  StirlinM  sworui  examined  by  Mr. 
JErtkine. 

At«  th^  ttVe  minuted  of  the  SebleH  B^ 
Tou^  ConveiQtion  ?-^Showin|;  a  pAttiJ^hlet  td 
the  wither.]— They  are. 

Robert  Ferguum*,  esq.  sworn.— fijuuniaed  by 
Mr.  irtkine* 

Were  yoo  a  dtetegiit^  tA  this  ^Bvimttoft  f-» 
Yes,  I  was. 

liord  Chtef  JuHice  fyf"^.— WhM  is  ti)ii» 
libout. 

Mr.  Er**ftw.— I  am  fcfiln^  to  proyfb  the  ft%l 
convention  in  Scotlaha,  heciku^  ycAsr  lord- 
ship recollect^  the  idea  of  it  British  Conven- 
tion came  origtn&lljr  by  prof>09itiOtt  fhmi  Scot- 
land ;  it  was  ttot  set  6h  (hot  by  dlher  of  th« 
two  societies  in  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  —  Recollecting 
what  t  do  of  the  fact,  t  cannot  concede  that 
&ct  to  you. 

Mr.  Kf^Wnfe.— We  cbnceiVe  that  u]fon  the 
evidence  tt  Is  ^,  but  we  will  Mvppose  fdr  the 
present  that  it  was  not^  still  it  was  a  coAveft- 
tion  which  wki  held,  'not  in  England,  but  in 
Scotland,  and  the  principal  persons  asseAibled 
m  ft  *refe'of  ^hat  dbiintry,  thob^  upon  ge- 
neild  inviiatioh  dc^egtftes  Were  seAt  ^fh>m 
England  to  h.  Now  it  becomes  ms^c^al  !n 
the  eonslderatkm  df  this  efvidence  to  iakkt 
tbis  </b9ervt(tfon— llie  ov^rt  iict  tfaarg^  fh!^ 
to  be  a  convention  held  for  the  purpose  of 
anbvMine  l!he  nde,  order,  and  ^vernment 
of  the  cotintry.  It  seems  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  artteudcd  to  lately  that  that  is  the 
overt  act,  for  in  the  cdnr$e  of  the  debate  that 
is  juAfiitished,  It 'looked  as  if  it  w^  assumed 
that  the  Ov^t-act'fva^  tHe  holding  k  conven- 
tioit,  bdt  thfe  overt-act  is  not  for  hoMin|  a  con- 
ventlofa,  for  atiy  tv^o  or  thnree  people  ttiaft  get 
tbf^er  mby  be  k  cfcv»v^fition ;  but  ft  is  a 
oonvention  ireld  'for  ti  'paf ticulkr  purpose,  in 

SifrtotfnteofanotWrfM^^e,  ^hich  the  ih- 
ictiiietit  eay^  %as,  to  subvert  the  govertj- 
incbt.— Thaft  h  'ttte  x^M^ge.  Now  I  think  t 
lAVe  <he  ttlitHoi^ity  <Jf  one  X)f  your  lord^hipfe 
sliide  Hhfs  t^l  c^nfe  *bit,  for  %  proposition 
Which,  hsd^ 'do^  iM)tWtftits(}ch  high  ali- 
thoi^y  TO'StlppttA'it,  'thttt  a  convention  may 
fne<t*fbr  legal 'piirpoBCs.  ^iich  has  been  re- 
ItM  npdh  in  tbe^6Urte  of  the  ai^uthent  df 
jyhrases  'beiltg  tiseH  flhbm  which  you  shrink  j 
iiick  tft  ^tHis  tifeie,  lis  applicable  to  France ; 
ttte^ElnQlesbf  Citiadn—^Cohv^tltibn— ^onout^  I 
able  ff^iltfon.  and  so  bn.  T^Ow  what  I  offer 
te  evidence  fs  tb^hoW^the  Jury,  aainattert>f 


•S^l^eHseO 
Tetghsoh,  iM' 


'the  Edrl  of  Thabet,  Mr. 
%.  ^.  1799^  in  this 


ftef  (fOtt  IMOdf  HS^afing  IB«  Irial  ac- 
cording to  the  fid«l  of  law)  Wat  ther^  werti 
tttting  at  the  time,  and  had  sat  before  that 
ttme,  and  immediately  before  that  time,  two 
most  respectable  bodies  of  men^  one  of  them 
consisting  Of  d^leMtes  fl'om  all  the  dMbent 
counties  of  8iB«tlano^  for  obtaining  a  reforht  in 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  and  the 
dthei-  &  eottveAtioh  of  delegated  fVott  boi^nghs 
alftcMiiated  fbr  a  almilar  pttr|)Ose.  Hereaganii 
I  beg  it  may  be  understood,  just  as  in  the  ca^ 
of  tb«)  dtlkfe  of  Richmond,  that  I  am  hot 
fileftHii^to  «igtte  that,  because  h  tenvehtioii 
was  held  before  that  tim«  by  pertens  of  ai^ 
tfestHptiod)  for  pu)rposes  sucn  as  expressed  in 
thftt  book,  and  which  thii  gentleman,  as  i 
diemb^,  wa^  a  pi^rty  to  that,  although  these 
l«i»olutkms  Miouid  carry  with  them  a  similar 
rltyio6ome  that  have  be^  complained  of  in 
thu  case,  that  the  quality  of  those  that  wen» 
complained  of  is  at  all  altered  by  aimilarity  to 
those  that  are  not;  but  that  wnen  we  are  to 
decide  wliat  was  the  intention  of  calling  this 
meeting  h  convention,  and  to  rebut  the  pre- 
MimptiOn  that  Ihey  necessarily  must,  or  might 
be  supposed  to  have  meant  to  stand  npon  the 
fboting  ofthe  goVernhient  oFFxance,  in  ediing 
their  meeting  a  convention,  and  in  having 
deBegi^tes  f^om  different  societies^  they  wea% 
pursuing  the  same  forms  which  not  only  had 
been  before  that  ttoie  pnrsued,  bnt  in  fkct 
weiie  m  the  com-se  of  being  pursued  at  the 
^atne  time.  Tbe  geat^Wtan  now  catied  Imving 
been  aiaieMber  olfthat  convemiott,  the  pto- 
c«eAin|sefwhkhaMembly  t  now  propose  lo 
lay  beftA-e  the  C<Hirt.  and  that  at  thai  time  it 
waa  athtofgnniv^i'saily  notorious  in  Scotland, 
that  there  Were  attoociations  lor  those  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  OI6fo.— Wie  offer  this  as  evidence  ef 
the  fa<ft,  thtft  there  did  exist  meetings  in 
SooUand  which  had  the  name  of  «  conNren- 
tion  of  delegates,  at  the  time  Mt.  EnAnae 
has  stated. 

Lord  Clucf  Justice  Byre.^^s  it  consented 
^  on  the  part  ofthe  crown  P 

Mr.  Aitorfiey  GeneraL-^1  object  to  it,  and 
fi/iill  state  to  vour  lord^ip  why  I  do  dbject  to 
It — 

Lord  Chi^  Justice  %re.— I  «hoi/Id  be 
nnWillirig  to  admit  il,  if  it  were  expressly 
oon^ented  to,  becatrse  it  would  lead  the  jtlry 
f>dm  Chat  whkh  belongs  to  their  considem«- 
tion,  into  a  hi^Ory  wiSi  which  we  have  no- 
thing to  do.  The  duke  of  Richmond's  plan 
'is  connected  with  the  evidence,  and  therefore 
it  was  proper  to  beproddced,  because  twenty 
'Withesses  have  veferred  to  that  plan  as  the 
very  grounds  of  their  proceeding;  but  whe- 
ther a  set  of  gentlemen  who  aaSembled,^ 
called  themselves  by  a  particular  name,  or 
What  passed  in  Scotland,  or  what  passed  in 
Ireland ;  fbr  Upon  the  same  principle  you  may 
go  to  that,  or  to  what  'pieMed  all  over  the 
world,  for  anything  X  know, 'but  it  entifely 
^rries  us  frbm  Hhe  point,  *iid  has  ih  my 
ophik$h;*ifO  ^Q#t  of  connexion  wiih'thei 
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Mc  JEnftme.— I  submit  to  the  judgmeot 
of  the  Court  whenever  I  hear  it 

Jo9eph   Stnat,    esq.  sworiL—- Examiaed  by 
Mr.  Gibbt. 

Where  do  you  live  P — ^At  Derby. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  society  there  P — 
Yes. 

What  are  the  objects  of  that  society?— A 
reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment 

Had  you  any  view  with  respect  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature^  either  to 
the  King,  or  the  Lords  f — No. 

Had  youy  or  had  any  of  the  members  of 
your  society,  to  your  laiowledge,  any  intent 
to  bring  about  that  reform  by  force  f---0  dear, 
no— so  far  from  it,  that  our  society  has  never 
met  since  the  petition  to  parliament  was  re- 
jected. 

Joteph  Sirutt,  esq.  cross-examined   by  Mr. 
Attorney  General. 

.  After  the  petitions  to  parliament  were  re- 
jected, your  society  has  not  met?— I  think 
not  once. 

Mr.  Ertkinef — I  will  state  to  your  lordship 
that  I  also  meant  to  offer  another  piece  of 
evidence,  in  order  that  I  may  receive  the 
judgment  of  the  Cowt  upon  its  admissibility. 
I  shall  present  to  the  Court  all  that  we  con- 
ceive it  our  duty  to  present,  leaving  it  to  your 
lordship  to  decide  upon  the  admissibility^ 
which  is  matter  of  law.  I  was  instructed  to 
offer  to  your  lordship  evidence  of  associations 
in  the  year  1780  for  similar  purposes,  followed 
up  by  resolutions  extremely  simili^  to  many 
of  those  which  have  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  the  Court  I 
will  not  take  up  your  lordship's  thne  with 
stating  at  length  the  principle  upon  which  I 
offer  It,  because  I  have  so  oflen  stated  it  al- 
ready;— namely,  that  when  we  are  trying  the 
intention  of  the  persons  who  held  those  asso> 
relations,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  they 
were  not  following  the  example,  no  matter 
whether  legally  or  illegally,  ot  great  men  in 
their  own  coimtry,  instead  of  bemg  supposed 
to  be  copying  persons  in  another  country, 
from  whom  they  were  totally  distinct. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— What  should  I 
say  to  it  if  I  should  £e  of  opinion  that  the 
associations  of  that  year  were  high  treason  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^That  cannot  be,  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  high  treason  in  point  of  law, 
hnless  the  party  has  in  his  mind  an  intent  to 
compass  the  king's  death. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — One  might  be 
compelled,  for  aught  I  can  tell,  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^It  would  be  very  difficult,  I 
confess,  to  persuade  any  body  that  almost  all 
the  great  persons  in  this  country  have  been 
in  a  course  of  committing  high  treason. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— I  do  not  impute 
it  tn  them,  I  only  say  that  nothing  that  was 
done  by  any  set  of  men  ten  vears  ago,  -or  at 
any  other  time,   with  which  these  person;^ 
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had  no  connexion,  and  to  wUch  they  biie 
not  in  any  manner  referred,  can  possibiji. 
fluence  the  present  case;  we  cannot  Imk 
into  that  transaction,  or  say  any  thing  ak 
it 

Mr.  Er$hine, — ^Mr.  Sheridan,  as  youriti^ 
ship  very  well  knows,  is  a  member  of  the  Ook 
of  Commons,  I  will  call  him  to  prove,  tiatie 
was  about  to  bring  before  the  House  an  io^ 
into  any  conspiracy  that  there  inight  beagiss 
the  government  upon  this  subject  oov  ids 
examination ;  that  he  saw  the  pnsoiieriti! 
bar,  and  had  communication  with  hini^ 
long  before  the  papers  in  his  custodjis 
seized,  which  are  now  turned  int«  endat 
a^nst  him,  as  papers  found  dandestisdrs 
his  custody  as  a  criminal.  I  call  Mr.5i^ 
ridan  to  prove,  if  the  fact  be  so,  tiatJiL 
Hardy  offered  to  come  forward  to  gHet^ 
assistance,  to  lay  evei^  thing  vohmtsnlTa- 
fore  the  parliament  m  examiDatioo  ot  t^ 
matter,  which  has  since  been  made  the  sir 
ject  of  inquiry  in  a  court  of  criminal  pa. 
I  produce  this  evidence  because  it  iMi 
presumption  of  his  innocence. 

Bichard  Brindsley  Sheridan,  esq.  srot- 
Examined  by  Mr.  Ertkau. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  hs'-\ 
saw  the  prisoner  once,  and  but  oDce,  I  iha 
to  ray  knowledge. 

When  was  that  ?-*!  think  in  the  begio^ 
of  the  month  of  March,  1793. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that  pi  s> 
him  ? — I  had  given  notice  in  the  Boose  & 
Commons  that  I  intended  very  sbcrtlj  t 
bring  forward  a  motion,  the  object  of  9^ 
was  similar  t6  that  which  was  adopted  ii^ 
last  session;  namely  to  propose  a conmiw 
to  inquire  into  the  seditions  or  plots,  iodb( 
general  proceedings  of  tbe  socictiesjj^ 
y^ere  then  supposed  to  be  promotiDg  seire 
or  treason  in  tne  country. 

At  that  time  was  the  conventioD  vs^ 
had  been  assembled  in  Scotland  attifl^'^ 
had  it  been  dispersed  ?— I  do  not  WJij^ 

Upon  that  occasion  did  you  send  felt 
Hardy,  or  did  he  wait  upon  you?-I^* 
him.  I  will  state  very  shortly  what  I  d*: 
stand  from  the  conversation  which  ^ 
and  which,  I  have  been  informed,  is  imJ^ 
for  the  prisoner.  Having  given  ibi*  f-" 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  thought a^ 
duty  to  make  every  inquiry  I  could  iato» 
fact  of  the  existence  of  these  scdilioos^^. 
ties,  and  into  their  conduct,  being  m 
certainly  a  great  disbeliever  in  the  supp:* 
plots,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  «««^ 
or  of  the  conspiracies  which  were  supl*^ 
be  brewing  in  this  society.— I  conyeisfl'^ 
a  gentleman  upon  the  subject;  be  »a^ 
other  modes  of  inquiry,  named  to  n». 
Hardy,  and  he  suted  him  as  a  per»»*J 
he  conceived  incapable  of  gi«n«  wio»*j 
plans,  and  who,  he  thoueht,  could  gi«^ 
every  information  upon  the  sufe**.^},^. 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  him:  Mr.M'^ 
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Jiyt  H^h  Tnason. 
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Gordingiy  came  to  me.  I  took  the  precau- 
tion, not.  certainly  ariung  from  any  thing 
that  I  heard  of  the  phan^r  of  Mr.  Hardy, 
to  have  two  gentlemen  present  at  the  conver- 
sation, one  of  which  was  Mr.  Stuart,  who 
was  lately  examined;  I  showed  Mr.  Hardy  a 
publication  which  had  heen  delivered  at  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  reporting  the  proceedings 
and  the  addresses  of  those  spcieties,  and 
giving  a  list  of  the  di£Ferent  puhiic  houses  at 
which  the  societies  met ;  he  went  over  that 
book  with  me,  and  complained  that  it  calum- 
niated the  sodety  he  oelonged  to^  and  its 


Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^It  is  not  auite 
regular  to  eo  into  a  getiera!  narration,  wnich 
mav  intromice  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
will  not  be  evidence ;  the  point  you  are  called 
upon  to  prove  b  that  Mr.  Hardy,  upon  your 
conversing  with  him,  oflered  to  assist  you  in 
disclosing  every  thing  he  knew,  and  to  assist 
you  in  brmging  forward  the  inquiry,  because 
as  to  his  d^laration  beyond  that  it  may  not 
•be  evidence. — I  certain^  will  confine  myself 
to  that ; — I  should  say  that  Mr.  Hardy-  ob- 
served that  the  information  apparently  ob- 
tained by  government  was  extremely  accu- 
rate; that  the  places  mentioned  as  their 
places  of  meetings  were  extremely  correct; 
he  afterwards  said  that  the  object  of  the 
society  was  very  much  mis-stated,  for  that 
they  had  nothing  in  view  but  a  parliamentary 
reform  according  to  the  plan  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.— Not  what  his 
conduct  was  upon  it — ^his  opinion. 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^What  his  object  was  upon 
iU 

Mr.  Sheridan,-^Mr,  Erskine  stated  the  in- 
tention of  calling  me  was  to  that  point ;  but 
if  I  was  mbled  in  adding  something  to  it  that 
was  not  evidence,  it  was  from  the  fact  of  a 
witness  just  now  at  the  bar  having  expressly 
stated  that  circumstance  himself,  as  naving 
passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Erikine. — I  should  not  have  presumed 
to  have  aiked  Mr.  Stuart  the  auestion,  What 
was  the  object  of  the  society  r  without  your 
lordship's  permission,  but  he  said  that  Mr. 
Hardy  declared  his  own  object,  and  that  of 
the  society  to  be,  a  parliamentary  reform  upon 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan. 

L^rd  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^The  declaration 
of  the  object  of  the  society,  and  how  it  was 
to  be  pursued,  may  be  a  veiv  different  thins. 

Mr.  Erikhe, — ^What  did  he  declare  the 
object  of  the  society  to  be  ?— The  whole  object 
of  the  society,  and  his  own  object  to  be, 
obt^ning  by  peaceable  means,  a  ()arUamen- 
tary  reform  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
plan. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  state  what  assist- 
ance he  offered  you  ? — ^He  went  through  the 
list  of  these  places,  and  upon  my  interroga- 
ting him,  certainly  not  presuming  that  ne 
waa  bound  to  answer  tne  question,  upon 
t 


asking  him  the  &ct,  whether  these  societies, 
having  been  dispersed,  they  continued  to 
meet  at  these  public  houses ;  he  declared  they 
did  not;  that  in  consequence  of  this  publica- 
tion of  government  these  houses  considered 
themselves  as  marked,  and  stating  that  their 
members  were  not  persons  who  spent  much 
money  at  public  houses,  that  without  much 
reluctance  the  landlords  of  those  houses  had 
refiised  to  let  them  meet  at  their  houses.  I 
asked  him  if  they  still  continued  to  meet,  he 
said  distinctly  that  they  did;  that  he  knew 
they  were  watched  by  government,  and  had 
no  objection  to  its  being  known  that  all  the 
sodeties  continued  to  meet  in  private  houses, 
and  he  had  no  objection,  he  said,  to  give  me 
the  -list  of  the  houses  where  they  met,  for  my 
information,  and  that  J  might  read  it,  if  I 
pleased,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Did  he  know  at  this  time  that  you  had  in- 
tended making  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  subject  ?— I  told  him  that 
distinctlv;  1  took  down  a  great  many  of  Uie 
private  nouses  where  he  said  they  met;  I 
dare  say  I  did  not  preserve  the  paper,  but  I 
had  it  in  my  hand  when  I  moved  the  next 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  com- 
mi^tee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  these 
societies. 

Whether  in  stating  the  pursuit  which  par- 
liament had  in  view,  he  offered  you  any  ^- 
ther  assistance  that  might  eventually  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  investigation  of  all  that  in  fact 
had  been  done? — He  offered  me  eveiy  assist- 
ance and  information  in  his  power— he  of- 
fered me  a  si^ht  of  the  whole  correspondence, 
copies  of  all  nis  letters,  if  I  chose  it,  and  ex- 
pressed an  eager  wish  that  my  motion  might 
De  successful  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conouct 
of  these  societies. 

I  observe  you  have  been  present  durin£ 
most  of  these  proceedings;  I  wbh  to  ask 
whether  he  ofiered   you  a  sight  of  those 

Eapers  which  have  been  seized,  and  you  have 
eard  read  herein  evidence. — He  offered  me 
a  sight'  of  the  whole  of  his  papers,  and  every 
booK  in  his  possession. 

Was  that  in  consequence  of  any  demand 
of  yours,  peremptorily  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, or  a  magistrate,  or  was  it  a  voluntary 
offer  on  his  part,  considering  you  as  a  private 
member  of  parliament? — Certainly  a  volun- 
tary offer,  appearing  to  me  to  arise  from  a 
very  sincere  wish,  on  his  part,  that  an  inves- 
tigation might  be  instituted. 

Richard   Brinddey  Sheridan,  esq.  cross^X'* 
^mined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General, 

I  understand  that  this  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1795? — I  think  in  March, 
17  9S,  I  made  the  motion,  and  I  am  pretty 
confident  this  conversation  was  the  very 
evening  before  I  made  the  motion. 
•  Did  I  understand  you  right,  that  you  show- 
ed him  some  book  ? — I  showed  him  a  book,  a 
publication  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  trea- 
sury, which  haa  been  delivered  to  the  mem- 
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Be  did  notour  Xp  ^tum ym  »  boqk  tfei^ 
w»3  a  Jouroal  of  ihsU'  prpcgiedingy  ?--Ke  pf- 
Cered  to  atiow  metb^  wpok  of  tb^siM^m  aod 
books  of  his  society. 

Do  vou  49ke  q|K)o  ^our^elftomr  thabp 
offered  to  slxow  you  bpojc^,  or  a  book,  or  any 
Journal  ?— He  piiered  in  gc^ocal  to  g;ive«very 
uiformatioaas  to  the  proc^ings  vk^fk  old 
could  ^ve;  he  s^  he  had  ao  conoeaiment, 
thai  he  wished  to  shovr  ^nc  9oy  i^ewy  haok«, 
or  proceedings  of  the  wciety ;  I  cauiot  recoil 
lea  whether  Ae  said  a  book  or  hojuks,  hut  I 
must  he  understood  ^h$»P  I  «ay  he  ojSeced 
nerally  to  ^ve  me  every  iAtormatioii  if^ 
power. 

I  understood ^ou  thatbe  n^feant  to  (pLxe  yc^ 
all  the  written  in&rinaAion  >th^  xa  tfa«  toepn- 
fling  of  the  year  179S  he  could  fpffi;  nut  f 
hav£  an  important  reai^  ^r  desiring  th^h^ 
jnaynot  bepr^udiced  by  yopr  recoU^ci^m^ 
when  you  state  the  word  ^Juucnal  or  Book^r- 
pid  he  ofier  to  g^v^  you  th(B  ()0pcrqiBpond/MHi9 
and  a  Journal  or  Book)— It  ia  \nipoasible  (or 
me  to  say  th«it  he  uaed^he  w<M;d  lovnialy  9F 
whether  he  3aid  fio^k^or  Bo^^;  hut  X  w^ 
positive  in  the  recollection  that  he  q&red  to 
ahayr  me  the  papers  of  the  CofxgfijfOf^mi^' 
ciety. 

No  Book  ,or^  Journal  of  the  Jpon^esponding 
Socu^ty  has  been  jxrodMCied.;  X  yfi^,£i9^Wfi, 
to  know  whether  yqu  m^n  X9mr?elf^  ^ 
that  he  did  mea^un  tl\evword'.j!o\fi^,.orihip 
Voi;d.Book,hccaui€  f  .^risfcif  *owr  r^^oiiUaitiQiji 
Ss  x¥>X  accurate  40  ,t^e  woi;d  /^uroffl  f^Mokj 
Jhat.that  ejypres^gn  m^y  he  iroRp^d,  joa^ 
much  as  that  expression  ipo^y  j;ivp  rise  to  aiip 
observation?— I  have  iustdmmcUywd  ^jh^ 
J  am  not  jio^tive  whether  .hp  said  Jqu^l 
or JBook,  hut  bis. offer, was  to,show  <n^.aU^ 
papers  and  other .corjespqndenqe,  ^d  t^o  ,cocl- 
ceai  I  nothing  from  me;  how.  he  made  that  oi^r 
I. capnot  expressly  xcooliect,;hl^t  thp  inpy^r^s- 
won.on  my  mi«d  was  that  ^e  ^mi^t  to  with- 
hold nothmg  from  mcy^ut  .to^iye  me  wbAi- 
ei^er  .wiateriala  were  .in  his  .power,  ,whwier 
hooks,  JQurnj^Is,  pr  whatever  they  might  be. 

lom  Chief  Justice  ^re  — Xour  5rst  .g^c- 
pr^sion,  as  l  have  .takp  Ui  was  '^  the  whole 
cptTC^pondence?"  — She  .whole  fiPXTie^qjpL" 
dcnce. 

Xord  .Chief  Justice. JEjyre.— I. do  jaot.kpnw 
whether  Mr.  Sheridan  .u.3.ed.thc»f9;(i  "  »?OHr- 
nal." 

Mr.  Att99m^tGMenU,  -^JAr,  Sheridan  did, 
andl  Eatber  doubted  whether  that  was  from 
general.recqDection^.or  precise  .and  accuqite 
r.fcollection. 

Mr.  Sh^ridfin.—l  made  no,note  of  ^e  con- 
versation ;  I  cannot  be  ^v^urate  as  «to  the 
terms,  but  must  be  understood  when  I  jsay 
that  his  oiler  was  to  put  me  in  possession  of 
all  the  papers,  and.  to  give  me  eycty.  verbal  in- 
format^on. 

You  had  ^0  .coAvors^op  ,W4^ibJm.ah(^t 
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fiwe^a  pwhl'Cdtwnyi-Tl  ji9  p<»  >biDkt»> 

hie  JMiRM^-H  iinnn  that  «iKi<y*. 

I  understand  yAu  thaf  ne  vf^y^sQ  jmi^ 
)jon  in  the  I|ouse  of  ftimmoni,  wbkb  n. 
have  given  authority  to  the  House  of  Co:. 
mons  to  bring  ail  bis  papers  before  it  ?-U 
questionably. 

He  knew  y^u  w^^^fpeipb^ofpsrlitaai 
and  invited  your  inolmp  ypop  tbat  subjei'. 
I  stated  my  iuten^^  d^igoDo  bio),aDdu£ 
I  hoped  it  .would  auqc^fjd- 

J^re  ypu  4  member  9f  the  Cpio^UitiMiL&> 
(cie^  ?---il  Ap  pot  knf>|f  ivhfi^r  I  am  usgl  : 
.^as  an  original  i^j^epab^r  ^i^  the  dub  ^ 
Richmond;  I  do  not  know  xb^efbalii^ 
/ormally  wi^l^n^  ^y  nrnfy  bui  1  i)»itu 
^tisnjied  aioce  ^  y^  17.8$. 

Philip  FrancU, esO-ewoffi.— Suauttdl; 
Mr.  Snkine.^ 

J>9  you  J|^09P  t^  prisoner  at  tlu  bvK 
ido  Aojt  r^iea  hi#  ii^i^qo  f  gBJn,  )hU  I  ^ 
^eefx  him  twice. 

XJnon  wlvit  ocqisimb  wjaa  ^  t^  ;oBa 
tbimr— 1  recollect  jthat  I  baxeiifieD  biota; 
jpip/d  I  helieve  that  is^.    1^  fii^  tiv  ( 

Jhi^  own  kf»m  io  PV»a#Uyf »  i<»«S« 
of  ^i^eUjer,  or  .sfiv:ne  in»;y?9K^9n  ,wcbis» 
^ui^icaj^djtome,  th^tit,v|i^  t)^  teu; 
.ttMe  ^ety,  of  which  he  ^wm  f^^i^ ' 
which  he  l^elpi^Bi^  ^(^  j^a  ^e  ^ 
is  for  a  ^eqh  <iQnc^9P¥9E  t(|^je£u£3 
iQty  w$ch  a  jhjyd  n^  ja  the  Hiu 
^.  ConimopSf  ^d^  t)4pkj|L«)^0#j*cc8» 
in  this,  that  it  was  their  desiie  to  ba,ve  piais 
^  \hW)k8^  their  fpmiy  ;i  W?  ^J  5^ 
to  tell  him  I  yn^.^ffyp^^  W Wir  ^ 
^  wished  thc^pa^  9!pq&oe  tf^ntia;;-^ 
was  the  hrst  occasion  of  my  seeing  iuiB. 

W;hf n  5|i^.th^t?-4n  4^  htfWW  1! 
^^r.l^9d.  On  or  J^ef9^^^(Qir%2% 
be  .w?is  peftt  iojfte^ps.fi^OT^ 
;to  which  ^  helots,  ip  .pe^  toat  I'*^ 
pce^nt  .a^petitidn  fropfi  ^bqn  to  pvto 
^pon.lhc  sujyect  of  .^  «i;^mo  4?  Jm»»«^ 
and  he  d^sM;^  thfU  I.fvo^)d,fifW^  lu^'^ 
^mec^theb^  who  we^.io  %ctje^  delepift' 
who.wci;e  deput^tfromtthe.foge\y  toiatij 
f^m^'to  my houae,^hich|tbi^did.  l^, 
to  see  the^^tttiono(co^lyhflH)reIpI«o:^^ 
It;  they  brought  tbe.petiupp;tbiB  wi&,\^. 
rather  the  .fipoke^gi^;.t]b^rc  veie  fou- 
them,  Mr.  Margarqlt  wjis  q^e,aii(i  there  *c! 
0i^i;s.^h9senaDmsJ  dp  not  o^^^^ 
^ew.  ljrea4;thcjBetition;tI.si|i^«5*^ 
form  ot  the  petitlpp,  it  seevus  91^1^ 
jpectAil  U>^theHouieof  CoaUBOOs^aodtiiA' 
^lg.it  the  right  ot  .the  «Hh|^,  upon  all  «<^ 

•  S^,  in  the,aJi;gun}eim.?Fbicliw*^ 
pn  Thuiisday,^avfff5)er,thp«ipi^h.flf  th^ 
year  (in  the  case  of  John  Home  Tookc)  »!i« 
Qopcerx^ng.tbe  adfnvlH)>jli^  iP  evidcoff^ 
extractsfrom  .a,Hter  toTSd  A^u^^^'*^ 
hailiieen  writtjpn  apd  r^uhUi^  hy  t«  f 
^ner  TQokc,someob85n^}»i»sp«*PS* 
scone  of  this  exanunatmiL 
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wm%9  to  petition  Uie  House  of  Commons,  or 
an^  other  branch  of  the  legislature^  I  had  no 
objection  to  driver  their  petitioDy  but  then  I 
told  tbera  I  bad  an  objection  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  I  advised  them  that  I  must 
at  the  same  time  that  I  delivered  it,  declare 
mvself  utterly  adverse  to  the  prayer  of  it, 
vnich  vras  that  the  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  which  they  complained,  in  the  body  gi'the 
petition,  should  be  by  granting  to  the  people 
of  this  covntry  what  they  called  universal 
representation  according  to  the  plan  laid  down 
by  the  duke  of  Bichroond. 

Tbatthq  reform  they  wanted  .was  according 
to  a  plan  which  you  did  not  approve  ? — I  treat- 
ed it  as  I  have  done  upon  all  other  occasions; 
I  4roHted  the  idea  of  u&iveraal  suffrage  with 
the  utmost  disapprobation,  and  J  told  them 
that  if  I  did  present  the  petition,  the^  ought 
to  know  that  I  should  at  the  same  time  de- 
elaie,  as  i  did  when  I  presented  it  declare, 
thaV  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prayer  jof  it, 
not  that  it  was  Uleg^  but  that  in  sxy  idea  it 
was  improper. 

Having  ofiored  to  yon  a  .petition  which  you 
^KiiBht  pexfisotly  legal,  hut  the  prayer  of 
which  for  universal  sujffinage  did  not  agree 
with  yoiar  {Mrtvate  opiaion;  what  was  Mr. 
Hardy's  answer  to  that?— Mr.  Margarotwms 
the  spokesman  lather  moce  than  Mr.  Hardy; 
Mr.  Uavdy  was  present,  and  1  perfectJy  re- 
nemher,  iot  i  took  notice  .of  it  in  speaking  of 
this  -naitter,  4hart  Mr.  Hardy  leenrad  a  moat 
nmafkably  nasonabk,  <quiet  man;  when 
•peaking  of  this  matter  it  struck  ^me  so  both 
theojaad  when  I  saw  him  in  his  shop.  Upon 
stating  these  ol^eotions,  Mr.  Margaret  and 
the  other  two  were  very  read^,  and  their 
readiness  surprised  roe,  m  mamtaining  the 
arguments  that  might  be  urged  on  the  pact 
of  uDiversal  representation.  I  expressed  my 
surprise  that  men  of  their  rank  in  life  should 
have  the  commend  of  su<;h  arguments,  they 
said  it  was  not  surprising,  for  they  only  iollewi 
ed  the  opinions  of  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
land  they  said  whatever  my  opinion  mi^t  be, 
I  could  hardly  make  il  belter.  Upon  my  mak- 
ing this  difficulty  to  present  their  .petition,  and 
MaUng  that,  in  strict  parliamentary  ipropriety,  a 
fetition  to  the  House  ought  to  leave  the  re- 
*wdy,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  ^enesal  terms 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  House ;  and  that  event  if 
I  had  Improved  their  idea  of  universal  sepre- 
•sentation,  X  should  have  recommended  them 
to  leave  the  prayer  of  their  petition  open  in  a 
meral  way;  they  said  that  for  their  part,  I 
Believe  Mr.  Hardy  took  it  upon  himself  when 
he  said  this,  and  I  took  notice  of  the  quiet* 
iiess,  moderation,  and  simplicity  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  his  good  sense ;  he  said  in  return 
^  that,  that  he  was  sorry  they  had  not  known 
'Vm  objection  sooner,  or  to  that  effect.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  recite  the  drcumstances  .now 
stated  to  the  Court  upon  another  occasion, 
^hich  makes  me  more  accurate  concerning 
^em;  sometime  ago  when  I  wasealled  upon 
to  mentionthemoit  a  meeting  of  our  own  so-" 
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ciety;  I  mention  that  only  to  account  for  be- 
ing so  accurate,  they  said  they  were  sorrv  they 
had  not  known  my  objections  sooner,  that  it 
would  have  been  indifferent  to  them  whe- 
ther they  should  have  stated  the  prayer  as 
they  had  done,  or  left  it  open ;  but  that  now 
they  could  not  alter  it,  because  the  petition 
wasalready  siened  by  a  great  number,  I  believe 
nine  thousand ;  that  it  must  be  presented  that 
day,  the  6th  of  Ma^,  because  on  that  day  Mr: 
Grey  had  given  notice  of  his  motion  concerning 
a  i«K>rm  of  pariiament,  and  ijt  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  it  should  be  presented  that  day, 
that  made  it  impossible  they  cuuld  alter  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  being  signed  by  great 
iRunbers.  I  said  v^y  well,  tney  knew  my 
thoughts  upon  the  subject,  and  if  they  were 
content  that  I  should  present  their  petition, 
making  that  declaration  concerning  the 
pit^yer  of  it,  I  was  ready  to  do  it ; — accordingly 
I  did  so,  and  stated  to  the  House  my  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Had  it  not  been  that  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  not  admit  of  the  time,  did  there 
appear  a  readiness'  and  willingness  to  have 
made  it  cooliMrmahle  to  your  recommenda- 
tion ? — Yes,  remarkably  so;  and  I  was  very 
l^lad  to  have  that  to  state  to  the  House. 

Fhliip  Francis,  esq.  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
AUornetf-General, 

You  have  said  that  there  was  a  remarkable 
.reiMiiness  to  have  changed  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  if  there  had  been  time  enough?--! 
thought  so. 

Hm  you  aay  reason  to  behove  (indeed  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  the  question) — had 
you  anjr  reason  to  believe  at  the  lime  that 
they  waited  upon  you  with  this  petition,  that 
4bey  had  no  anxiety  at  all  about  the  success 
of  il?-^n  the  contrary,  they  seemed  very 
eager  about  It.  There  is  a  circumstance 
which  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  raateriaU 
Mr.iHardy  told  me  they  had  asked  Mr.  Fox  to 
f^resent  this  petition*  and  that  he  had  de- 
clined it,  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  uni- 
versal suftrage. 

I  believe  that  was  mentioned  in  the  letter 
to  you?— And  that  Mr.  Fox  had  declined  it 
hecause  he  diaagvoed  with  them  in  the  prayer 
of  the  petition. 

Then  in  c^ect,  as  it  struck  your  mind,  they 
appeared  estceroely  desirous  that  the  petition 
should  betpreaented,  and  were  extremely  wil- 
ling that  the  firayer  should  he  alteied  accord- 
ing to  your  Hioas,  if  tune  would  have  per- 
mitted ? -^They  were  extreaaelv  desirous  to 
have  it|>resented,  and  very  ready  to  have  left 
it  generally  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House.  I 
am  ptetty  sure,  indeed  I  am  certain,  that 
they  for  their  parts,  would  have  been  very 
weU  contented  to  have  left  it^o,  4f  they  had 
been  sooner  apprised  of  the  forms  of  the 
fHouse. 

They  held  the  language  then  of  m«i  de- 
jsicous/to  /have  a  pachajnontary  reform  to  the 
HBoctent  the  misdem  of  parliaoMiBt  could  give 
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plead  for  the  people  in  the  hot  of  ooTTupd& 

**  Too  long  has  the  cause  of  the  people  1» 
guished ;  influence,  interest,  or  prejudice  h»f 
precluded  knowledge  from  the  senate ;  ori: 
not  precluded,  nearly  overpowered,  "nip 
people  have  seen  with  sorrow  their  hap|nM» 
disregarded,  and  their  rights  undefended:  t^e 
opposition  of  political  warfare  hubeatb; 
efiect  of  party,  and  the  exertion  of  ability  bad 
interest  for  its  stimulus. 

"  Roused  from  its  torpor,  the  nation  has  u 
last  hegun  to  think  for  itself.  Systeoac: 
communication  liave  been  formed,  aod » 
diums  devised  to  collect  ^e  public  Toice.- 
Mediums  independent  of  influence,  or  contp- 
tion :  such  is  our  socie^ ;  and  from  tbatb- 
ciety,  you.  Sir,  afe  requested  to  taefit* 
thanks  of  an  obliged  Dody  of  meo,  ^ 
knows  equally  how  to  value  its  rights,  si! 
esteem  the  supporters  of  them. 

We  have  but  to  wish  that  from  exertioflss^ 
able,  so  disinterested  as  your's,  the  cause  i 
the  people  may  be  impartially  debated  in  pB- 
liament ;  and  we  trust  when  that  is  tbecB^ 
the  distinction  of  party  vnil  cease,  aod»^ 
liamentary  reform  take  place  upon  the  ^ 
ground  of  equal  right 

Should  our  hopes  in  this  respect  prove  ak- 
tive,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  mjsd 
that  spirit  of  mquiry,  which  has  gone  iet 
among  a  people,  who  have  not  forgot  that  tbej 
are  entitled  to  freedom,  and  who  cannot  laneif 
see  themselves  plundered  of  their  ngiu.-^t 
arc.  Sir,  witli  sincere  respect^  your  hiplj 
obliged,  and  very  humble  servants,  ^  ^ 
committee  of  the  London  CoirespoodingSy 
ciety,  M.  MARGAROT,  ChaiiBB 

'*T.  HARDY,  Secretay. 
«  April  «lst,  1793. 
Philip  Francis,  esq., 
8t  James's-square."- 

**  St.  Jamei$'Sq'uarey  April  iU,  1?51 
**  Gentlemen ; — ^I  received  with  atai^ 
sure  the  favour  of  your  letter,  and  ackaJ*- 
ledge  it  with  many  thanks,  which  I  bee  ta. 
will  express  for  me  to  the  coonnittee  of<lefe- 
gates  of  vour  society,  and  to  the  society  atisp. 
"  WitK  respert  to  a  parliamentar)  re^^ 
the  utmost  that  can  be  done  by  a  re«i»^^ 
duals  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  l^ 
can  be  expected  from  them  is,  to  taki^^i 
favourable  occasion  to  agitate  the  q^slic- 
and  to  bring  the  subject  as  oAen  as  tlu^^ 
into  public  view  and  discussion.  , 

"If  the  people  of  this  country  in  pwa- 
were  as  hearty  and  diligent  as  your  society,  e 
sapporting  the  measure  by  declarations  ssi 
petitions,  I  should  have  Utile  doubt  of  its  sk- 
cess.  Without  that  support,  success  is » 
we  are  upon  the  firmest  and  most  patriotic  possible.  On  my  part,  yovmay  bcsuret* 
principles,  and  with  the  purest  of  all  possible  every  thing  in  my  power  shall  be  done  lo^ 
intciUions,  the  good  of  our  country;  it  gives  tain  it. — I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  nJ«l^ 
us  the  niobt  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  see  that    dient,  humble  servant,  P.  F^s^ 

those  principles  and  those  intentions  are  not  "To  the  chairman  and  secretary 
confined  to  ourselves,  but  that  there  yet  exists  of  the  committee  of  dele^tes  of 
in  the  BnnisH  Senate  a  Patriot,  who  dares  |  the  London  CorrespondiDg  So* 
speak  Uuih  in  the  cause  of  his  countiy,  and  I     ciety,'' 


it  them,  and  not  to  use  a  language  which 
amounted  to  a  determination  to  accept  of  no- 
thing less  than  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments  ? — ^They  did  not  eive  up,  as  the 
object  of  their  wishes,  universal  suflnige  and 
annual  representation,  but  what  they  were 
ready  to  give  up,  and  did  give  up,  was,  to 
chaneethe  form  of  the  prayer  of  their  petition. 

I  dare  say  they  did  not  express  to  you  their 
determination  that  they  would  accept  nothine 
from  the  legislature  but  universal  sufirage  and 
annual  parliaments  ? — Certainly  not — I  would 
not  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them  if 
they  had  used^hal  language. 

I  think  you  said  they  had  determined  to 
print  their  letter  of  thanks  to  you  ?^That  was 
sometime  before. 

You  told  them  you  totally  disapproved  of 
the  method  of  universal  sumtge  and  annual 
representation  ?— Yes ;  that  was  on  the  6th  of 
May. 

Did  you  happen  to  know  that  they  had 
published  what  you  desired  should  not  be 
published,  toeether  with  a  pretty  strong  letter 
preceding,  which  I  will  snow  you? — ^No;  I 
do  not  think  they  did  at  all  publish  it,  at  least 
not  in  a  newspaper. 

Please  to  see  if  this  is  an  accurate  copy  of 
the  answer  you  sent  them  ?— [showing  it  to 
Mr.  Francis.]— I  believe  it  is. 

Is  the  letter  which  precedes  it  the  letter 
you  received  before  you  presented  ihe  peti- 
tion ?— I  dare  say  it  is,  but  I  had  totally  forgot 
the  letter. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  itP^No,  I  have 
not ;  I  see  now  plainly  that  they  had  totally 
mistaken  me. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  A  Letter  op  Thanks,  addressed  by  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  to 
Philip  Francis,  Esq.  M,  P.  tor  his 
ABLE  Speech  in  Parliament,  on  the 
tenth  of  April,  1793,  upon  the  Stock- 
bridge  Election  Bill  ;  together  with 
his  Answer. 

**  A  Letter  of  Thanks,  by  the  Ixndon  Corres- 
ponding Society,  to  Ph^ip  Francis,  Esq. 

"  Sir ;— The  Committee  of  Delegates  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Societv,  having  perused 
with  considerable  pleasure  your  truly  patriotic 
speech  of  the  10th  instant,  in  favour  of  a  ra- 
dical reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people, 
think  it  incumbent  on  them,  as  friends  to  re- 
form on  that  broad  basis,  for  which  you  have 
so  ably  contended,  to  return  you  their  sincerest 
thanks,  and  to  express  their  oblieations  for 
yGur  support  of  a  cause,  to  which  their  every 
exertion  has  loug  been  devoted.    United  as 
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Mr.  Ertkine.-^The  reading  this  letter, 
which  I  did  not  call  for,  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  asking  yoa,  whether  you  wouta  have 
answered  that  letter  in  the  manner  you  have 
done,  if  you  had  the  smallest  reason  in  the 
world  to  believe  that  |hese  people  were  pur- 
suing their  object  by  such  means  as  are  charged 
to  them  here  this  day? — My  auswer  is  in 
^neral  terms  of  civility,  I  was  not  very  ambi- 
tious of  their  praise,  and  did  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  argument  with  them ;  most  assuredly 
if  I  had  thought  that  they  had  any  other 
views  but  to  obtain  a  reform  of  parliament, 
and  that  in  a  proper  way  by  application  to 
parliament,  and  by  instructions  from  the 
people  to  their  representatives,  and  such 
modes  as  I  conceive  the  laws  of  this  country 
to  authorize ;  if  I  had  conceived  them  to  h&ye 
had  any  other  object,  I  should  not  only  have 
abstained  from  corresponding  with  them,  but 
have  considered  them  as  very  dangerous 
men.  I  thought  them  very  much  mistaken 
and  absurd  upon  the  point,  but  I  did  not  enter 
into  an  ai^oaent  with  them. 

Mr.  Enkine, — The  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  has  been  divided  into  two  branches 
*-first  to  prove  by  the  language  and  writings 
of  those  who  have  been  members  of  different 
societies,  what  their  objects  were.  Secondly, 
to  see  1m>w  far  the  prisoner  could  be  legally  in- 
volved in  these  objects.  In  consequence  of 
that,  many  writings  and  declarations  of  Skir- 
ling and  others,  who  were  delegates  to  the 
convention  at  Edinburgh,  have  been  given  in 
evidence;  what  I  propose  to  prove  to  your 
lordships  is,  that  lord  Lauderdale,  apeer  of  the 
nsdm,  as  your  lordship  knows,  had  a  letter 
written  to  him,  re<juesting  him  to  accept  the 
office  of  delegate  m  the  British  Convention 
for  one  of  the  societies  comprehended  in  the 
scope  of  this  conspiracy.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  in- 
tention was  to  destroy  the  honours  of  the 
nobleman  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed. 
If  your  lordships  think  it  evidence  I  will  offer 
It.  It  is  dated  the  26th  of  October,  just  be- 
fore the  British  Convention  was  held. 

The  right  honourable   earl    of   Lauderdale 
sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Erskine, 

I  wish  your  lordship  to  look  at  that  letter 
[showing  It  to  his  lordship]  ;  did  you  receive 
»t?— I  received  it  just  at  the  time  it  bears 
date. 

Did  your  lordship  know  at  that  time  that 
^Jl^ritish  Convention,  as  it  was  called,  was 
about  to  be  assembled?— I  certainly  did. 

1  understand  your  lordship  declined  being 
^  delegate?...!  did;  it  was  an  application 
irom  a  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in 
f  omburgh,  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh. 

Was  your  lordship  at  that  time  in  Scotland? 
—I  had  just  arrived  at  Edinburgh. 
A-^^^^  yo"  informed  at  that  time  that  the 
omerent  societies  in  England,  and  also  the  dif- 
Jerent  societies  in  Scotland,  were  sending 
^'c'egatea  to  this  society  ?— Y es,  I  was. 


Did  you  give  any  answer  to  that  letter  ? — 
Yes ;  I  wrote  an  answer. 

I  cannot  ask  wh.il  the  answer  was.— Did 
you  see  the  persons  who  brought  the  letter  ? — 
No,  I  never  did ;  I  saw  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Skirving,  antecedently  to  having  received  this 
letter,  and  I  rather  suspect  that  the  offer  was 
made  to  me  in  consequence  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  passed  between  him  and  me.  Mr. 
Skirving  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Stuart,  requesting 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  to  ap- 

foint  a  delegate  to  the  British  Convention, 
believe  Mr.  Stuart's  answer,  which  has  been 
since  printed  was,  that  the  society  not  meet- 
ing at  that  time,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  appoint  a  delegate,  but  he  dare  say  that 
any  thing  I  should  do  would  afterwards  be  ap- 
proved by  the  society;  an  answer  I  thought 
rather  extraordinary.  Mr.  Skirving  called 
upon  me  several  times,  and  pressed  me  to 
take  up  this  idea  of  Mr.  Stuart's ;  I  objected — 
he  pressed  it  upon  this  ground,  that  if  men  of 
education  would  come  amongst  them,  it  might 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  absurdities, 
which  otherwise  their  keenness  and  eagerness 
migl&t  lead  them  to.  I  declined  still  to  attend 
upon  the  ground  that  Mr.  Stuart  had  pro- 
posed ;  I  suspected  he  had  got  them  to  make 
this  representation  to  me.  This  letter  was 
written  from  a  Mr.  Mof&tt,  whom  I  have 
since  known,  because  he  acted  as  private 
agent  for  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

Is  he  a  man  of  character  ? — I  then  knew 
nothing  of  him ;— I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
him  since  that  period,  and  I  never  knew  a 
more  humane  man,  nor,  I  believe,  a  better 
man. 

From  any  thing  you  saw  at  the  time  these 
applications  were  made,  had  you  any  reason 
to  nelieve  or  suspect  that  the  members  of  this 
convention  were  called  together  to  assume 
the  power  of  government? — ^The  language 
was  quite  the  reverse  among  themselves,  that 
their  plan  was  universal  sulfrage  and  annual 
parliaments. 

Was  there  any  thing  that  led  you  to  believe 
that  that  was  to  be  accomplished  by  force  and 
violence,  over|>oweriug  and  overturning  the 
different  branches  of  our  government?-— Cer- 
tainly nothing  of  the  sort. 

I  put  it  in  the  most  unqualified  way  ? — O 
certainly  not. 

The  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Your  lordship  had  not  heard  of  a  letter  that 
Skirving  had  written  to  Hardy  in  July,  1793, 
that  has  been  read  in  evidence  ? — At  that  time 
I  had  not. 

Nor  any  of  those  other  letters  ? — No. 

Mr.  Erskine — Will  you  give  me  leave  to 
ask  my  lord  Lauderdale  what  change  of  opi- 
nion these  letters  have  made  upon  him  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^That  is  for  the 
jury, 

Mr.  Er8kine.'"ll  is  for  the  jury  both  ways, 
because  your  question  infers,  that  if  his  lord* 
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ship  had  seen  these  letters,  his  opinion  would 
have  been  the  other  way. 

[A  letter  read.] 

"  My  lord ;— Permit  me,  in  name  of  manv 
of  the  members  of  the  society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People  in  Portsburgn,  to  have  the 
honour  of  nroposin^  your  lordship  as  a  dele- 

fkte  to  tne  ensumg  eeneral  convention. 
DO  wing  of  your  lordship's  beine  in  this 
country,  we  would  be  inexcusable  to  our 
feliow-citizens,  if  we  did  not  solicit  this  favour 
from  a  man  to  whom  thev  look  up  with  affec- 
tion and  confidence. — ^M^r  lord,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  your  lordship's  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

William  Moffatt,  secretary." 
^     «  Horn  Wyud, 
Edin.  S6th  Oct.  1793." 

Mr.  JErtAriM.-^My  lords,  I  have  now  dosed 
the  defence  of  Mr.  Uar«j|y. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL—BtTote  Mr.  Olbbs 
goes  on  with  the  defence,  there  is  a  letter 
frona  Ashlon,  of  the  26th  of  May,  1792,  which 
I  wish  to  have  read;  it  was  meant  to  be 
read,  but  was  forgotten;  it  is  by  mistake 
dated  1797. 

''  Shefield  Society  for  CanttUutional  In. 
forMuUion, 

*'  Mr.  Adams;— -Sir;  Your  favour  of  Srd 
«lt.  came  duly  to  hand,  the  acceptance  of  our 
twelve  friends  as  members  of  your's,  is  highly 
tetisfactory  to  this  society,  and  I  am  directed 
ky  them  to  request  you  will  be  pleased  to 
present  their  sincere  thanks  to  your  society 
for  their  affectionate  regard  for,  and  honour 
conferred  upon  the  members  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

"  It  is  with  pleasure  we  congratulate  you 
on  the  rapid  progress  of  real  and  useful  know- 
ledge, and  tne  dissipation  of  ignorance  and 
error  from  amons  the  general  mass  of  the 
people.  Knowledge  once  obtained  cannot  foe 
obliterated,  but  bv  the  loss,  or  abuse  of  reason : 
truth  once  fairly  discovered  and  substantiated, 
cannot  be  defaced  by  the  sophistry  and  wicked 
designs  of  artful  and  crafty  men. 

"  We  are  happy  to  inform  you  llhat  the 
number  of  our  associating,  or  ticket,  mem- 
bers, keep  increasing,  are  now  about  2,400, 
but  they  have  not  increased  of  late  in  propor- 
tion with  our  worthy  and  respectable  friends, 
who  (altho'  they  do  not  associate  with  us  as 
an  incorporate  body)  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  a  way  of  respectability,  adding 
strength  and  support  to  the  undertakings  of 
this  society,  ana  to  the  cause  in  general. 

"  Ou  Saturday  last,  19th  inst.  we  received  a 
])acket  of  printed  aildresses,  resolves,  &c. 
from  the  society  (Freemasons  tavern)  which, 
on  mature  consideration,  we  find  ourselves 
not  so  well  reconciled  to  the  ideas  they  convey 
to  us  as  we  could  wish,  if  they  had  appeared 
in  a  different  point  of  view,  nor  do  they  afford 
lis  such  a  flattering  prospect  as  we  were  appre* 
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hensive  might  be  expected  from  an 
of  so  respecteble  a  liody,  under  the  high  dut- 
mination  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  U 
our  opinion,  their  answer  of  12th  intl  ti 
your  letter  of  27th  ult.  is  noways  compttibit 
with  that  appellation;  from  the  kdowd  resfw- 
lability  of  many  names  which  appear  smooes 
them,  we  had  entertained  great  hopes  of  tlxi 
real  use  in  obtaining  a  thorough  reform  efa 
the  principles  of  the  Rights  of  Msn,  wbb 
can  never  be  accomplished,  until  erei;  as 
enjoys  his  lawful  and  just  privile^ 

•'  Previous  to  the  reception  of  this  pKJKL 
we  did  communicate  to  them,  by  letter,  it 
pleasing  hopes  it  reflected  to  us,  oo  kwbt 
forwaro,  viewing  such  respectaUe  chanon 
signalizing  themselves  in  support  ofie 
people's  rights,  agreeable  to  the  above  p» 
ciples,  and  the  denomination  by  which  tip 
have  entitled  themselves.  &c.  In  due  ten 
they  would  receive  our  letter  last  Thors4f 
se'nnight,  and  in  consequence  wc  apprelwi 
the  packet  was  forwarded  to  us  on  the  vm 
day,  but  without  any  written  commoniciMt 
we  shall  not  attempt  any  farther  cominma- 
tion  with  them,  until  wc  are  ftTOoiwI  ^ 
your  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  or  acii 
matters  of  doubt  which  we  at  present  entertui, 
be.  removed. 

"  Wc  also  received  a  packet  from  ti« 
Frifends  of  the  People,  Southwark,  sod  dw 
have  our  hearty  concurrence  and  best  wislw; 
we  shall  in  a  day  or  two  forward  our  reply  u 
them. 

"  We  liave  also  been  favoured  wiA  e 
aflRcctionate  communication  from  our  friff* 
and  fellow  labourers  at  Manchester,  andf* 
several  other  places,  who  are  about  to  fcm 
themselves  into  societies ;  Binninghan  a 
particular  claims  all  the  assistance  fron  e«- 
blislied  societies  which  possibly  can  beite* 
nistcred,  there  are  great  mimbers  in  thatpjR 
frifcndly  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  ««lit 
hope  (notwithstanding  the  late  traacsl  w 
actions)  if  prudent  methods  are  adopted ja 
pursued,  the  people's  attention  maj  bctunsc 
to  their  own  mterest,  and  the  mouths  old* 
pots  and  ranting  bigots  stopped,  which  is,  n 
must  be  the  sincere  wish  of  every  real  ^ 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  mankind.  I»3 
most  respectfully,  your  sincere  friend, 

^'  Sheffield,    «  SAM.  ASHTON,  secretr. 
May  2(5,  1797.  CarapoJanc. 

<<  Hopes  you  will  excose  for  troublisg  .^ 
with  the  inclosed. 

**  N.  B.  Our  worthy  friend,  Vicinus,  is* 
John  Payne,  ofNewhill,  near  Sheffield, ju^ 
one  of  our  friends  whom  you  were  pleased  <» 
accept  as  a  member  of  your  society.'^ 
(Addressed)  "  Mr.  Adams^  TookeV 
''  court,  Chancery-iane,  London." 

Mr.  GiWs.— May  it  please  your  LordsHp: 
—Gentlemen  of  the  jury;*  I  need  not  sUtt^' 

•  Here  Mr.  Gifebs  fainted;  ^u^J^  ^ 
minutes  liaving  recovered,  "he  piwecded. 
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you  the  aoadety  that  I  must  necesnurily  feel 
upon  this  occasion^  oppressed  by  the  weight 
ot'a  cause  under  which  toe  mighty  abilities  of 
my  learned  friend  could  hardlv  support  him. 
But,  gentlemen,  if  I  can,  I  will  do  my  duty  to 
that  miserable  man  at  the  bar;  if  my  strength 
enables  me  to  eo  through  the  defence  which 
I  have  undertaken,  I  will  defend  him ;  it  is 
not  a  wish  to  spare  my  own  strength,  it  is  not 
a  wish  to  spare  my  own  health  which  has 
overpowered  me,  but  it  is  because  I  have  felt 
this  cause  too  great  for  me;  I  have  felt  myself 
incapable  of  comprehending!  in  my  mind,  the 
vast  mass  of  evidence  which  the  crown  has 
produced  against  -this  man.  No  time  which 
the  indulgence  of  the  Court  has  allowed  me, 
no  industry  of  my  own  (in  which,  I  assure 
you,  I  have  not  failed)  has  enabled  me  so  to 
conceive,  in  my  mind,  this  vast  cause,  as  to 
state  it  intelligibly  to  you ;  for  so,  and  so  only 
docs  the  interest  of  the  prisoner,  and  public 
justice,  require  that  it  should  be  stated. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  remember  that,  in  the 
outset,  it  took  the  attorney-general  nine  hours 
merely  to  open  this  case ;  a  length  of  speech 
unhewrd  of;  the  annals  of  this  kingdom  do 
Bot  afibrd  an  instance  of  a  prosecution  founded 
en  80  many  complicated  tacts,  drawn  out  of 
such  a  tangled  web,  that  less  than  a  speech  of 
luoe  hours  could  not  render  it  intelligible  to 
the  Jury,  nor  explain  to  them  by  what  mode 
of  reasoning  it  was  meant  to  bring  the  imputed 
charge  home  to  the  prisoner. 

To  suppose  that  the  attorney-general  has 
stated  his  case  at  greater  length,  or  burthened 
it  with  more  evidence  than  m  his  judgment 
was  necessary,  would  be  casting  an  unworthy 
nfiection  on  him.  His  known  character 
rcoders  it  impossible.  The  prosecution  itself 
must  be  thought  to  have  required  for  its  shp- 
P^  this  mass  of  evidence,  which  it  is  our 
duty,  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  to  observe 
upon,  but  imaossible,  in  the  time  allowed  us, 
to  understand.  This  it  is  that  weighs  us  down. 
—Remember  the  situation  in  which  my 
^earoed  friend,  Mr.  Erskine  was ;  you  saw 
how  evea  he  was  oppressed  by  it ;  it  was  not 
possible  lor  hmman  ability,  and  I  feel  it  so, 
«)ec8iise  it  was  not  possible  for  his  standing 
^  to  repel  a  charge  drawA  by  such  subtle 
feasontng,  out  of  such  a  complication  :of  facts ; 
It  was  not  po6sU>le  for  the  ability  of  man  so  to 
^Qprehend  and  embrace,  in  lus  mind,  tboae 
tact8,  as  to  enable  him  to  lay  before  you  a  fair 
defeace  for  the  prisoner. 

Gentlemen,  in  order  to  make  what  I  have 
t^  sdtbess  to  you  upon  this  subject  intelligible. 
Ho  necessary  that  I  should  first  state  to  y^m 
*Mt  I  conceive  the  law  of  the  subject  to  be, 
sad  what  questions  that  law  submits  to  your 
jonsuteration  in  the  present  case.  This  b  to 
pcwoked  for—First,  in  the  indictment;  neat, 
?  i^  s^ute  upon  which  the  indictment  is 
:®5?^od.  1  say  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
j^^^«nt,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the 
*»«ict»em  should  charge  the  pmoner  with 
*^n^factoRfacts,  which,  in  bw,  4imouii|t  to 


treason;  and  you  are  bound  to  inquire  of 
nothing  that  is  not  there  charged. 

The  charge  against  the  prisoner  is,  that  he 
has  compassed  the  king's  death,  and  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  carry  iug  that  design,  entertained 
agamst  the  king's  life,  into  execution,  be  has 
done  certain  acts  stated  in  the  indictment. 
The  treason  charged  is,  that  he  compassed 
the  king's  death;  the  means  by  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  endeavoured  to  effect  this  pu»- 
pose,  are, 

First,  ''That  he,  with  others,  met,  and 
conspired  to-  procure  a  convention  and  meet- 
ing, with  intent,  and  in  order  that  the  persons 
to  be  assembled  at  such  convention  and 
meeting,  should  and  might,  wickedly  and 
traitoriHisly,  without,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
authority,  and  against  the  will  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  this  kingaom,  subvert  and  alter,  and 
cause  to  be  subverted  and  altered,  the  legisla- 
ture, rule,  and  government,  now  duly  an^ 
happily  established  in  this  kinedom,  and.  de- 
pose, and  cause  to  be  depo&ed,  our  said  lord 
the  king."— That  is  the  first  overt  act  stated  ia . 
the  indictment;  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
state  the  other  overt  acts  relative  to  the  con- 
vention, because  in  reahtv  their  tendency  is 
the  same ;  it  only  states  the  different  means 
they  took  in  order  to  procure  that  convention, 
the  ultimate  end  of  which  the  charge  states, 
was  to  accomplish  tlie  king's  death.  Thtre 
are  other  acts  charged,  stating,  that  the  defen- 
dant conspired  "  to  levy  war  a^inst  the  king, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing  hini."  Another 
charge  is,  that  ''they  did  meet,  conspire, 
consult  and  agree  among  themselves,  and 
with  divers  other  false  traitors,  whose  names 
are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown,  to  raise,  levy, 
and  make  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  war 
within  this  kingdom,  against  our  said  lord  the 
king.''  So  that  yon  see  the  charges,  stated  in 
the  indictment,  against  the  prisoner,  are  these 
— ^The  first  is  an  act  of  his  mind,  that  he 
compassed  the  death  of  the  king.  The  next 
is,  tnat,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  that 
design,  to  destroy  the  king,  he  did  certain 
acts,  stated  in  the  indictment,  which  acts  are 
alleged  to  have  an  immediate  view  of  defios- 
ing  the  king ;  and  from  that  immediate  view 
of  deposing  the  king,  you  are  desired  to  infer, 
that  the  ultimate  object  was  to  accomphsh 
the  king's  death. 

This  indictment  is  founded  upon  the  statute 
of  Edward  the  third,  upon  which  my  learned 
fnend  argued  very  ably  and  elaborately.  You 
observe  that,  before  this  statute,  difierent  opi- 
nions had  been  entertained  as  to  what  was, 
and  what  was  not  treason;  and  men  had 
been  drawn  into  the  penalties  of  treason, 
without  suspecting  that  they  had  incurred 
them. 

The  statute  recites,  '*  that  divers  opinioas 
had  been  entertained  in  what  c*se  treasQU 
shall  be  said,  and  in  what  not;  and  therefore 
the  king,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords,  and  of 
the  Commons,  makes  a  declaration  of  what 
shaU  be  treason;  that  is  to  say,  when  a  man 
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^th  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our 
lord  the  ting,  or  our  lady  his  queen,  or  of 
their  eldest  son  and  heir,  and  thereof  be 
provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the  people 
of  their  condition,  it  is  to  be  understood  tnat 
in  that  case  it  ought  to  be  judged  treason/' 
that  is,  high  treason. 

Then  the  statute  goes  on  with  a  declaration 
that  nothing  but  that,  which  is  precisely  ex- 
pressed and  speciBed  in  the  statute,  shall  be 
treason : — "  And  because  that  many  other 
like  cases  of  treason  may  hap|)en  in  time  to 
come,  which  a  man  cannot  think  nor  declare 
at  this  present  time,  it  is  accorded,  that  if  any 
other  case,  supposed  treason,  which  is  not 
above  specified,  doth  happen  before  any 
justices,  the  justices  shall  tarry,  without  any 
going  to  judgment  of  the  treason,  till  the 
cause  be  showed  and  declared  before  the  king 
and  his  parliament,  whether  it  ought  to  be 
judged  treason  or  other  felony.'' 

You  have  then  the  indictment  statinz  these 
points,  which  you  are  to  consider,  wTiether 
.the  prisoner  compassed  the  king's  death,  and 
whetlier  he  committed  these  acts  with  an 
intent  immediately  to  depose  the  king,  and 
ultimately  to  accomplish  his  deatli.  The 
main  charge  is,  that  he  compassed  the  king*s 
death.  This  is  the  only  treason,  presented  by 
the  indictment,  to  your  inmiiry ;  and  this  is  the 
only  form  in  which  it  could  have  been  legally 
stated  in  the  indictment,  since  the  statute  of 
the^5th  of  Edward  Srd;  if  this  indictment  had 
varied  from  the  statute  in  charging  any  thing 
as  treason  which  the  statute  ooes  not  make 
so,  it  would  be  erroneous :  if  former  indict^ 
ments,  from  the  time  of  passing  the  statute 
to  the  present,  had  varied  from  it,  without 
being  noticed,  that  would  not  alter  the  law 
upon  the  subject,  because  in  cases  arising 
upon  a  statute,  no  established  form  of  leg^ 
proceedings  can  control  the  statute,  but  must 
be  corrected  by  it. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  form  of  the  in- 
dictment and  the  statute  go  hand  in  hand ; 
it  appears  from  each  that  nothing  shall  be 
treason  (nothing,  at  least,  necessary  to  be 
considered  upon  the  present  occasion),  except 
the  compassing  the  king's  death.  You  will 
observe  the  statute  says  likewise,  that  the 
party  must  be  **  provably  attainted  of  open 
deed  by  the  people  of  his  condition."  Now, 
upon  this  statute,  lord  Coke,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  lawyers  that  has  ever  lived, 
has  commented,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
shortly  of  stating  his  comment,  at  least  that 
.  particular  part  of  it,  because  tliat  will  point 
out  to  you  how  careful  the  law  is,  and  how 
careful  all  writers  upon  the  law  are,  to  guard 
judges  and  juries  against  ever  extending  this 
statute;  it  points  out  the  method  you  ought 
to  use  in  investigating  the  charge  brought 
against  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  thought  useless  if  I  state  it  to  you. 
The  treason  charged  is,  you  see,  a  compassing 
the  king's  death ;  there  must  be  in  tiie  mind 
of  the  prisoner  ao   intention  to  effect  the 


king's  death,  but  that  must  be  firoved  to  i 
jury  by  his  acts,  and  on  that  part  <^  the  sb. 
tute  in  which  the  legislature  says,  ^  that  the 
partv  shall  be  provably  attainted  of  ofe% 
deed  by  the  people  of  their  conditiun,''  kn 
Coke  has  thus  commented.  GentleciFi 
where  your  recollection  goes  to  the  argioc-sa 
of  Mr.  £rskine,  which  passed  some  ticoe  z?:. 
I  am  sure  ^rou  will  r^et  that  I  should  rc.^ 
it,  but  I  will  onlv  endeavour  to  bring  bia 
those  things  which  may  have  escaped  yax 

Lord  Coke  says,  fd  in$t.  19.)  ^  lo  ^ 
branch  four  things  are  to  be  observed.  F:u 
this  word  provably^  that  is,  upon  direct,  & 
nitest  proof,  not  upon  conjectural  prese^ 
tions,  or  inferences,  or  strains  of  wit,  b/. 
upon  good  and  sufficient  proof;  and  bs*z 
the  adverb  (provablement)  provably  bd. 
great  force,  and  sisnificth  a  direct  and  fk. 
proof,  which  word  the  King,  the  Lords  a:.; 
Commons  in  parliament  did  use,  for  tb^ihc 
offence  was  so  heinous,  and  was  so  heir. 
and  so  severely  punished,  as  none  other  tte 
like,  and  theretbre  the  offender  must  pres^i^ 
be  attainted,  which,  words  are  a^  fordbir>: 
upon  direct  and  manifest  proof.  Nole^  tb 
word  is  not  probably^  for  then  commaxt  epr 
mentum  might  have  served,  but  thewtsda 
pr&tably  be  att^nted." 

This  you  see,  gentlemen,  is  an  exhorti±a 
to  you  who  are  to  find  whether  the  prisofier  .* 
or  is  not  guilty ;  that  you  do  not  find  isn 
guilt^',  without  plain,  direct,  and  m^xr^^ 
proof— this  is  the  proof  which  the  iegi^:a^-« 
requires  for  the  purpose  of  filing  this  cn& 
upon  the  prisoner ;  this  is  the  proof  whk:*  n 
course  you,  who  are  the  jury  to  try  his  guln  j 
innocence,  must  be  satisiied  lias  been  ttt:: 
in  the  cause,  before  you  can  find  him  ^\' 

Gentlemen,  I  will  trouble  yon  tAXty*. 
merely  with  a  statement  of  the  way  in  wk: 
judges  who  have  had  to  try  crauses  upoc  \2* 
statute,  have  laid  down  the  law  to  the  :.-f 
I  shall  then  have  stated  to  you  the  indict££^ 
-—the  statute  upon  which  it  is  founded.  'Jjs 
construction  of  one  of  the  most  learned  ^t- 
yers  who  ever  hved  upon  that  statute,  sndu^ 
acting  of  one  of  the  most  learned  jodgn  «& 
has  ever  adorned  the  bench  (I  speak  of  Is^ 
chief  justice  Pemberton)^  when  he  sat  on  tb{ 
trial  of  lord  Russell,  who  was  charged  with  a 
offence  of  the  same  sort  as  that  wiih  vhx: 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  now  stands  cbarsed. 

The  doctrine  contained  in  that  triaf  k  1 
suppose,  law,  because  I  have  heaxd  the  tni 
alluded  to  in  court,  and  not  from  Uie  bar.  i^ 
from  the  bench.  I  have  heard  the  summir: 
up  of  lord  chief  iustice  Pemberton,  whotr.H 
lord  Russell,  alluded  to,  as  containing  t^ 
law  of  the  land  upon  the  subject  of  treasoc 

My  lord  Russell  was  tried  upon  this  statots. 
and  the  indictment  charged  him  with  cis- 
passing  the  king*s  death,  the  overt-act  fss. 
that  '<  to  fulfil  and  perfect  the  said  most  ^- 

*  See  the  notes  in  Vol.  8,  p.  Si5,  and  \M 
9.  p.  580  of  this  Collection. 
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ible  treason   and   traitorous    compassings, 
naginations,  and  purposes  aforesaid,  he,  the 
aid  William  Russell,  together  with  other  false 
raitors,  maliciously,  traitorously,  and  advi- 
ediy  between  themselves,  and  with  divers 
ther  traitors  to  the  jurors  unknown,  did 
neet  together,  consult,  agree,  and  conclude 
nsurrection  and  rebellion  against  our  sove- 
eign  lord  the  king  within  this  kingdom  of 
England,  to  move  and  stir  up,  and  the  guards 
)r  the  preservation  of  the  person  of  our  said 
)rd  the  king  to  seize  and  destroy,  against  the 
uty  of  his  allegiance."* 
So  you  see  the  charge  in  that  indictment 
'as,  that  lord  Russell  had  compassed  the 
ing's  death,  and  to  efiect  that  treason,  had 
onspired  to  raise  insurrection  and  rebellion 
gainst  the  king,  and  to  seize  the  guards  ap- 
ointed  for  the  preservation  of  the  king's  per- 
3n.    The  evidence  given  in  that  case  went 
ertainly  to  show,  if  it  went  to  show  any  thing, 
lat  lord  Russell  had  conspired  to  raise  insur- 
*ction  and  rebellion  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
3ize  the  king*8  gjuards,  and  yet  lord  chief 
istice  Pcmberton  in  summing  up  (I  state  this 
>  show  what  is  the  matter  for  you  to  inquire 
ito  in  this  case)  does  not  tell  the  jury  that 
le  point  for  them  to  consider  is,  whether  the 
risoner  had  conspired  to  raise  insurrection 
nd  rebellion  against  the  person  of  the  kiiie ; 
od  if  they  found  that,  they  must  find  the 
risoner  guilty ;    but  be  tells  them  this — 
now  the  question  before  you  will  be,  whe- 
ler  upon  this  whole  matter  you  do  believe'' 
-not  that  lord  Russell  had  raised  insurrec- 
on   and  rebellion   against   the  king,    but 
whether  you  do  beueve  my  lord  Russell 
ad  any  design  upon  the  king's  life,  to  destroy 
tie  king,  or  take  away  his  life ;" — ^that  is  the 
harge  which  my  lord  chief  justice  Pember- 
)n  gives  to  the  jury  who  tried  lord  Russell, 
nd  no  roan  ever  complained  that  the  trial  of 
)rd   Russell    was  not  sufficiently  severe — 
that  (he  says)  is  the  material  part  here ,  it  is 
sed  and  given  you  by  the  king's  counsel  as 
n  evidence  of  this,  that  he  did  conspire  to 
lise  an  insurrection,  and  to  cause  a  rising  of 
\ie  people  to  make  as  it  were,  a  rebellion 
athin  the  nation,  and  to  surprise  the  king's 
uards,  which,  say  they,  can  have  no  other 
nd  but  to  seize  and  destroy  the  king.'' 
So  that  lord  chief  justice  Pemberton  puts  it 
3  the  jury,  that  though  they  believed  these 
acts,  yet  from  these  facts  they  were  to  col- 
let whether  the  prisoner  had,  or  had  not,  a 
esign  upon  the  king's  life,  for  if  he  had  not, 
hey  could  not  find  him  guilty;    if  that  had 
iOt  been  his  opinion  of  the  law  upon  this 
ubject,  he  would  not  have  put  it  to  them  to 
ay  whether  lord  Russell  by  this  means  meant 
3   accomplish  the  kius*s  death,  but  would 
ave  put  It— do  you  believe  he  conspired  to 
aise  an   insurrection  and  rebellion  against 
he  person  of  the  king?  if  you  believe  that, 

*  See  lord  Russell's  casc;  oni^,  vol.  9^  p. 
>79. 


you  believe  enough  ;  he  does  not  say  that — 
he  says  they  put  this  to  you  as  an  evidence 
that  he  meant  to  seize  and  destroy  the  kin^ 
and  he  goes  on  to  say — ^  it  is  a  great  evi- 
dence?"— but  it  is  only  an  evidence— ("  if  my 
lord  Russell  did  design  to  seize  the  king's 
guards,  and  make  an  insurrection  in  the  king- 
dom) of  a  design  to  surprise  the  king's  per- 
son. It  must  be  left  to  you  upon  the  whole 
matter — you  have  not  evidence  in  this  case* 
as  there  was  in  the  other  matter  that  was 
tried  in  the  morning,  or  yesterday,  agunst 
the  conspirators  to  kill  the  king  at  the 
Rye." 

Gentlemen,  I  should  tell  you  that  either  on 
that  same  morning,  or  the  day  before,  some 
other  prisoners  had  neen  tried  for  being  accom- 
plices in  the  Rye-house  plot,  and  a  part  of 
that  plot  was  not  only  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  the  king,  but  to  seize  his  person,  and 
murder  him;   therefore   lord    chief  justice 
Pemberton  says — **  you  have  not  evidence  in 
this  case,  as  there  was  in  the  other  matter 
that  was  tried  in  the  morning,  or  yesterday, 
agunst  the  conspirators  to  kilfthe  king  at  the 
Rye.    There  was  a  direct  evidence  of  a  con- 
sult to  kill  the  kin^;  that  is  not  given  you 
in  this  case ;   this  is  an  act  of  contriving  » 
rebellion,  and  an    insurrection   within  the 
kingdom,  to  seize  his  guards,  which  is  urged 
as  an  evidence^  and  surely  is  in  itself  an  ev»- 
dcnce  to  seize  and  destroy  the  king."    So  that 
lord  chief  justice  Pemberton  puts  it  to  the 
jury  that  these  facts  are  strong  evidence  of 
that  which  they  are  to  inquire  into,  namely, 
a  compassing  the  king's  death,  but  he  puts  it 
to  them  as  tne  evidence^  and  distinguishes  the 
case  from  the  cases  in  the  morning,  where  the 
design  was,  to  seize  and  destroy  the  king. 
Where  is  the  need  of  that  distinction,  if  con- 
spiring to  raise  rebellion  aeainst  the  king  be, 
as  is  now  contended  by  tne  counsel  for  the 
crown,  conclusively  and  directiy  treason  in 
itself?    He  goes  on  to  say, "  upon  this  whole 
matter  this  is  left  to  you;   if  you  believe  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  to  have  conspired  the  death 
of  the  kingy  and  in  order  to  that  to  have  had 
those  consults  that  those  witnesses  speak  of, 
then  you  must  find  him  guilty  of  this  treason 
that  is  laid  to  his  charge,"  •—that  is,  if  you 
find  that  he  conspired  the  death  of  the  king ; 
but  unless  you  draw  that  conclusion  from  the 
other  evidence  in  the  cause,  you  cannot  find 
him  guilty;  this  is  lord  chief  justice  Pember* 
ton's  summing  up  to  the  jury;  and  yet  he  is 
complained  of  by  the  friends  of  lord  Russell, 
as  having  dealt  too  hardly  with  him ;  there- 
fore  I  think  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  that 
he  did  this  in  any  favour  to  the  prisoner— he 
states  the  point  for  the  jury  to  be,  whether 
they  think  that  the  prisoner  conspired  to  put 
the  king  to  death.    I  admit  that  under  many 
circumstances,  a  jury  ought  to  draw  that  con- 


*  See  lord  chief  justice  Pembcrton's  sum- 
ming up  in  the  case  of  lord  Russell,  anti,  Vol. 
9,  p.  636. 
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clusbo,  but  it  is  always  a  question  whether 
thejr  will  draw  that  condusion,  or  not.    I 
think  upon  much  conaideratioo  of  die  ques- 
tioOy  not  only  that   the  existence   of  the 
overt-act  is  for  the  jury^  but  that  it  is  also 
for    them   to   find   whetiier    the  overt-act 
was  committed  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
design  upon  the  king's  life,  which  must  be 
6tat^  in  the  indictment;  not  onlv  does  this 
a^ipear  to  be  the  opinion  of  lord  chief  iustioe 
Peinberton,  but  of  sir  George  Treby,  who  was 
then  recorder  of  London,  and  who  afterwards 
was  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
Lord  Kussell  was  found  guilty — the  jury  did 
find  fiom  the  facts  laid  before  them,  from  his 
conspirinjg  to  raise  an  insurrection  against  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  more  than  tluit  from 
his  design  to  seize  those  very  guards  that  are 
appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  king's 
person,  that  he  did  conspire  the  death  of  &e 
king,  and  I  cannot  say  it  was  an  unreasonable 
conclusion.    You  shall  hear  whether  this  is 
an  Inaccumte  expression  of  lord  chief  histice 
Pemberton's,  or  whether  it  was  genemlJy  con- 
sidered then  as  the  law.    Lord  Russell  after- 
wards^  when  he  was  brought  up  for  judg- 
ffnent,*  desires  to  have  the  indictment  read  to 
him.    When  he  hears  the  charge  apinst  him 
of  compassing  and  conspiring  the  king's  death 
'^he  starts— he  says,  *'  hold^  I  thou^t  I  had 
not  been  charged  m  the  indictment  of  com- 
sing  and  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king.*' 
attomey-general  says,  **  yes,  my  k>rd, 
you  are."    Then  he  says  to  the  recorder-— 
"  1  appeal  to  you  and  the  Court,  even  if  all  the 
witnesses  have  swom.be  true,  whether  I  am 
guilty  within  the  statute  of  li^iward  dd,  there 
having  been  an  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to 
le^  war,  but  no  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
kill  the  king;   and  therefore  I  think  truly 
jud^ent  ought  not  to  pass  upon  me  for  con- 
spiring the  death  of  the  kins;,  of  which  there 
was  no  proof  by  any  one  witness."    That  is 
only  lord  Russell's  argument--how  is    he 
answered  by  sir  George  Treby  P  he  does  not 
say,  what  you  state  to  have  been  sworn  to 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  is  treason,  but  he 
4ay8 — **  that  was  an  exception  proper  (and  as 
I  oiink  you  did  make  it)  before  the  verdict. 
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diet  at  well  as  your  kNrdship.  We  m  i»t 
by  what  the  jufY  have  found,  not  bj  therr 
dence  that  was  laid  befisre  them.? 

S<^  you  see,  it  is  plain,  in  this  case  iiic 
the  direction  given  by  lord  chief  justb  Pes' 
berton,  in  summing  up ;  and  from  the  le^ 
pitidation  of  that  summing  up,  if  I  maj  u  c 
It,  by  sir  George  Treby,  when  lord  Hnsc 
was  brought  i^>  for.iudgmeat,  that  the  ^ 
for  the  juiy  is,  whether  the  overt  act,  \d : 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  indkUneot,  fSK 
the  treason  laid  in  the  former  |Mtft  of  tbei* 
dictment,  namely,  the  compassing  the  lis 
death.  I  never  wfll  stand  i^  to  ooDtend  k 
there  are  not  many  acta  of  this  ssrt  tttft^s 
my  lord  Russell's  case,  from  which  so  boK 
jury  ought  always  to  find  thai  tbe  ynm 
did  compass  the  king's  death.  I  thbk  m  i 
was  in  that  case,  suppoaing  the  kt  Ic  bi  | 
prpved  that  he  meast  to  raise  insunectk^a , 
rebelHon  in  the  stale  acainst  the  king,  c:  | 
that  he  meant  to  aeiae  tEe  miards  oftlieiac 
I  think  that  was  strong  evidence  to  go  fe^ 
lury,  that  his  aMempt  aiased  at  the  JflK; 
life,  and  I  cannot  Uame  ahem  fer  fiodie'ii 
verdict  that  they  did ;  yet  still  it  vasV: 
them. 

Gentlemen,  having  sl»ted  whst  Icoxot 
to  be  the  law  upon  this  aultject,  sad  mm 
from  that  wiiat  the  pointa  are  kx  jovc(» 
deration,  I  wiU  8ta!te  ta  yon  now  the  cte^ 
wbkh  has  been  attempted  in  evideoce,  to  « 
brouebt  against  the  prisoner;  Ibsni^ 
it  belbre,  but  in  order  to  render  mv^eitiael^ 
Ugthle,  I  wtU  shortly  repeat  it— it  is  'tsi 
he  conapiied  to  procore  a  ooaventioo,''  ^ 
oonventioa,  when  met,  was  ta  overtOB  i^ 
government,  to  depose  the  king,  sod  to  f^ 
hitti  to  death.  To  a  certain  poist  «e  ff 
agreed— we  agree  4hat  be  dkl  hold  €xaa» 
tions  for  the  purpoee  of  callng  s  as* 
tion-^he  point  upon  which  we  differs  * 
puqMse  for  which  tliat  convention  vis  ^'^ 
called ;  and  it  is  for  my  learned  fiiceds  rs 
are  of  counsel  Ibr  the  ctows,  befeie  ^  <* 
bring  this  charee  home  upon  the  pii»B^  * 
prove  one  or  other  of  these  two  things  edle 
that  a  convention  cannot  be  called  £v  i^ 

^ «w  .^, ^  ...^  ,^.^.^*,    other  but  treasonable  purposes,  or  to  prt* 

whether  the  evidence  does  amount  to  prove  !  ii^  fitct,  that  this  convention  was  caibiv 


the  charge;  that  is  proper  to  be  observed  to 
the  jury ;"— Sir  George  Treby  then  agrees 
with  the  chief  justice,  that  it  was  for  the  jury 
to  determine  whether  the  evidence  of  con- 
spiring to  raise  an  insurrection  and  rebellion 
in  the  kingdom,  and  to  seize  the  king's  guard, 
does  or  does  not  prove  a  compassing  of  the 
king's  death;  he  admits  that  it  is  not  treason 
in  law,  but  it  may  be  evidence  of  compassing 
the  king's  death,  if  the  jury  thmk  proper  to 
drawthat  conclusion.  He  goes  on — ^  for  if 
the  evidence  comes  shoM  of  the  indictment, 
theycannot  find  itto  be  a  true  charge,  but 
when  the  jury  has  found  it,  their  verdict  does 
pass  for  the  truth— we  are  bound  by  the  ver- 


Sce  vol.  a,  p.  eaa  of  this  Collection. 


the  purpose  of  procuring  the  depoNtioBC^^ 
!  king,  and  thereby  his  death :  theymiBtpff^ 
one  or  other  of  these  two  thingB.  New  « 
first  it  is  impossible  to  prove— So  assert  tbtft 
convention,  or  meeting  of  delegates  frpo  ^ 
ferent  sets  of  people^  cannot  be  csli«i  ^ 
ther  but  for  treasonable  purposes,  m^  ^ 
absurd,  and  no  such  thing  can  pais  fino^ 
mouth  of  ehher  of  my  fiiencb.  Voav^ 
heard  of  many,  many  oonventMOS  tint  tfi 
been  called;  these  were  two  oaayt^^ 
Scotland,  they  were  not  proved  wWjf 
witnesses  did  speak  of  them,  and  tbek  1^ 
ity  was  never  questionad.  ^  . 

Loid  Chief  Justice  JE^-— Is  U  veiyfri* 
allude  40  then  7 

Mr.  Gi66#.— I  aUude  to  them  toa^l  ^ 
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showing  that  conventions  may  be  called  for 
lawful  purposes. 

Then  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
whether  the  attorney-general  has  proved  that 
this  convention  was  called  for  that  specific  un- 
lawHil  purpose  which  he  has  stated,  namely, 
to  depose  the  king  (for  that  is  the  ^ist  of  the 
cause)  and  thereby  to  compass  his  death— 
they  undertake  to  prove  tnis;  we,  on  the 
other  bandy  sav,  that  the  convention  was 
meant  to  be  called  for  lawful  purposes ;— we 
say  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  believed  that  corruption 
had  found  its  way  into  the  state,  and  was 
making  large  strides  in  it;  that  he  believed 
this  corruption  was  occasioned,  encreased, 
and  continued  bv  the  long  duration  of  parlia- 
ments, and  by  the  unequal  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that  if 
these  defects  could  be  reformed,  all  would  be 
well ;  he  knew,  and  they  knew,  that  a  petition 
to  parliament  would  not  produce  the  end 
which  they  wished  to  procure,  because  maiiy 
of  their  petitions  had  been,  I  may  almost  say 
GootumelifMisly,  rejected ;  they  thoueht,  there- 
fore, that  i  t  lay  upon  them,  as  good  citizens, 
to  find  some  other  means  by  which  they 
might  effect  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  law- 
ful purpose ;  and  they  believed  that  if  the 
general  opinion  of  the  people  was  for  this  re- 
form, ana  if  that  eeneral  opinion  could  be 
made  known  to  parliament,  that  parliament, 
though  it  had  rejected  the  separate  petitions 
of  individuals^  would  yet  attend  to  the  general 
opinion  properly  conveyed  to  them ;  they  saw 
no  other  way  of  conveying  this  opinion  to 
ymrliament,  but  by  calling  together  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  sent  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  by  the  voice  of  which  delegates 
they  might  first  collect  whether  this  was,  or 
was  not,  the  general  wisn  of  the  people,  and 
if  it  was  soy  that  they  might  by  the  same 
voice  communicate  this  eeneral  wish  to  par- 
liament This  they  professed,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  the  language  of  their 
resolutions  imports. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentlemen  who  are 
of  counsel  for  the  crown  say  that  all  this  was 
mere  pretext — you  did  not  think  that  there 
was  corruption  in  the  state;  you  did  not 
think  that  that  corruption  arose  from  the  un- 
equal rg[)resentation  of  the  people  in  the 
House  o(^  Commons,  and  the  long  duration  of 
parliament;  you  did  not  think  tnat  this  re- 
form, which  you  speak  of,  would  produce  a 
remedy — you  had  other  views,  and  we  take 
upon  ourselves  to  prove  that  you  had  them. 
Certainly  it  does  lie  upon  them  to  prove  these 
other  imrposes ;  and  as  the  langua^  of  our 
rcsolutbns  imports  that  our  intentions  were 
innocent,  unless  they  can  show  from  positive 
•nddirectproof,  from  that  plain,  direct,,  and 
n^anifest  evidence  which  lord  Coke  says  is 
necessary  in  all  cases  of  treason,  that  the  pri- 
yner,  and  those  with  whOm  he  was  concerned, 
Old  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
we  state,  and  hurt  the  king  from  his  throne 
VOL  XXIV.  , 
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by  means  of  this  conventkm,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  can  find  him  guilty  of  the  charge 
that  IS  now  brought  against  him. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  two  parts  of  the  propo^ 
sition  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  counsel  for 
the  crown  feel  it  necessary  to  make  out.  In 
the  first  place,  they  say  we  will  prove  there 
was  a  general  plot  in  the  k«igdom  for  effect- 
ing this  purpose,  that  is  fbt  effecting  the  de- 
position of  the  king.  In  the  neit  place,  we 
will  prove  that  the  prisoner,  with  others,  was 
an  actor  in  this  plot,  and  is  implicated  in  th6 
crime  in  which  they  are  all  implicated.  Now 
you  will  recollect  that  for  the  sake  of  making 
out  that  first  part  of  their  proposition,  which 
brines  no  guflt  to  the  mind  of  the  prisoner — 
whicn  shows  no  intention  of  his  to  bring  about 
that  which  is  imputed  to  the  others ;  they  have 
not  only  called  many  members  of  all  these 
societies,  but  have  proved  every  thing  that 
ever  was  done  or  declared  by  any  member 
either  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  the  Cor-, 
responding  Society,  or  any  members  of  any  . 
other  society  that  ever  corresponded  with 
either  of  these  societies ;  that  they  say  is  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  general  plot.  This 
would  not  be  evidence  as  against  tne  prisoner 
individually,  but  this  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  go  through,  in  order  to  make  out  the  first 
part  of  their  proposition,  that  there  did  really 
exist  a  general  plot  in  the  kingdom,  .for  the 
purpose  of  deposing  the  king,  and  afterwards 
they  endeavour  to  show  you  that  the  prisoner 
was  concerned  in  that  plot ;  this  you  see  does 
not  touchthe  prisoner,  without  prodfthathe  was 
concerned  in  what  they  call  the  general  plot. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  certainly  does  lay  us 
under  considerable  hardships.  I  told  you  be- 
fore, and  I  am  sure  you  will  aflerwards  hear 
from  his  lordship  that  nothing  of  this  species 
of  evidence,  which  is  not  brought  home  per- 
sonally to  the  prisoner,  ought  to  affect  nim 
personally ;  that  it  goes  only  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  plot,  and  yet  how  difncult  is  it 
for  us  who  stand  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner; 
how  difficult  for  you  who  are  the  arbiters  of 
his  fate ;  how  difficult  for  the  Court,  who  yet 
will  do  it  better  than  either  of  us  can,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  separate  parts  of  this  evidence,  to 
say  what  tends  only  to  prove  the  general  plot, 
and  what  to  affect  the  prisoner  personally ! 

The  difficulty  upon  us  is  insuperable,  not 
from  the  nature  of^  the  thing,  but  from  the 
extent  of  the  evidence  into  which  we  were 
carried ;  for  I  declare  that,  with  all  the  dili- 
gence which  I  have  been  able  to  use,  and 
with  all  the  time  which  the  indulgence  of  the 
Court  has  granted  me,  I  feel  it  utterly  impos- 
sible, in  my  own  mind,  to  separate  them,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state 
where  the  line  of^  distinction  lies.  If  my 
learned  friends,  who  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion, had  first  finished  their  general  evidence^ 
and  had  then  gone  to  that  which  was  to 
bring  it  home  to  the  prisoner,  we  might  to  a 
certain  degree  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
it,  but  as  the  case  is  they  have  jumbled  ali 
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tosether,  sometimes  a  piece  of  evidence  is 
onered  to  the  general  plot,  then  something 
that  affects  the  prisoner  succeeds  it;  some- 
times a  man  from  Sheffield,  sometimes  a  man 
from  one  society,  sometimes  from  another, 
sometimes  a  letter  produced  from  one  of  the 
societies,  sometimes  from  another,  and  some- 
times from  a  third.  I  find  it  utterly  impossible, 
in  my  owq  mind,  ^  to  separate  tliem  as  to 
lav  before,  you  any  plain  line  of  distinction 
which  you  could  safely  pursue.  I  must  con- 
tent myself,  therefore,  with  stating  eenerall^ 
what  appears  to  me  the  tendency  orthe  evi- 
dence by  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  there  existed  this  general  plot,  and 
also  that  the  prisoner  was  concerned  in  it. 

In  the  first  place  numberless  papers  have  been 
produced  to  you,  in  which  you  find  verv  vio- 
lent and  very  improper  expressions  and  reso- 
lutions. I  admit  that  they  are  hishly  repre- 
hensible ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  wnetber  they 
are,  or  are  not  criminal,  because  it  is  not  my 
duly  at  present  to  contend  whether  they  faU 
under  anv  crime  but  that  of  high  treason ;  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  my  learned  mends  to  point 
out  that  any  of  these  resolutions,  picked  from 
the  monstrous  chaos  of  papers,  that  they 
have  produced  on  this  occasion,  amount  to  an 
act  or  hi^h  treason.  The  point  you  have  to 
try  in  this  case,  is  whether  they  amount  to  an 
act  wl^ich  had  for  its  object  to  depose  the 
king,  and  thereby  to  destroy  him.  That  the 
expressions  are  improper,  neitlier  my  learned 
friend  nor  I  ever  would  deny ;  certamly  they 
are  highly  so— no  man  of  sense— no  man  of 
reason — no  man  of  decency  would  stand  up  to 
defend  all  these  resolutions,  or  to  defend  ex- 
pressions that  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
papers,  but  they  are  not  high  treason,  and 
that  is  the  question  that  you  have  to  try ; 
they  ma^  show  an  indecent  and  irritated  dis- 
position in  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote 
them;  but  they  do  not  bring  home  to  the 
prisoner  that  guilt  of  which  ne  is  now  ac- 
cused, that  of  conspiring  with  others  to  sub- 
vert the  state  and  depose  the  king,  and  there- 
by to  effect  his  death. 

If  we  are  to  consider  these  papers,  let  us 
take  them  all ;  let  that  which  makes  for  the 
prisoner  be  taken,  as  well  as  that  which 
makes  agamst  him;  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  say  that  the  prisoner  had  no  intention 
to.  bring  about  annual  parliaments  and  uni* 
▼ersal  sufirage,  that  it  is  all  a  pretence. 

Gentlemen,  look  at  the  papers  which  will 
be  summed  up  by  my  lord,  when  the  solicitor 
general  has  gone  through  his  reply,  and  you 
will  find  them  full  of  these  declarations;  you 
will  find  the  complaint  is  of  the  corruption  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons;  you  will 
£nd  that  the  cause  of  that  complamt  is  always 
stated  to  be  the  partial  represenUtion  of  the 
people  in  that  House ;  you  will  find  that  the 
objects  sought  by  the  prisoner,  and  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  were  annual  parliaments  and 
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and  opinion  of  many  people  wiser  than  he  yl 
woukl  not  have  used  these  expresaoos  if  tix 
noble  duke  had  not  left  the  court) — ^it  does,  1 
say,  appear  to  me  folly,  but  then  when  these 
opinions  are  thus  promulgated,  that  which  s 
folly  may  reasonaoly  be  supposed  to  find  iu 
way  into  the  mind  of  a  shoe-maker. 

Another  topic  which  was  urged  upon  ibc 
prisoner  strongly,  in  the  openiDg,  was,  Haat 
French  terms  were  continusuly  used  in  the  k^ 
solutions ;  and  therefore  it  was  supposed  tiia: 
Mr.  Hardy  and  those  with  whom  he  acled, 
wished  to  introduce  into  this  countiy,  all  tbt 
anarchy  which  had  been  produced  in  Fraooe. 
by  those  who  use  the  same  term&. — ^I  kvs 
you  to  judge  how  material  that  ohservatioats 
against  the  prisoner,  when  I  state  to  jk. 
that  we,  meaning  to  have  proved  the  orim  j 
one  of  these  terms,  in  order  to  show  tSil  it 
was  not  derived  from  the  French,  were  t&ii 
that  the  evidence  was  inadmissible  ;  thit  k 
signified  nothing  to  the  cause,  whether  it «» 
derived  from  the  French,  or  the  Scots,  beoae 
it  was  no  part  of  your  business  to  cdkEs, 
from  words^  whether  the  prisoner  is  gui^,  a 
not,  of  a  fact  charged  upon  him;  theim 
you  may  dismiss  from  your  minds  all  obss- 
vation  upon  the  use  of  terms,  when  we  vsi 
ready  to  prove,  that  a  term  they  call  a  Frach 
one  is  an  English  one. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — If  you  meaxiiST 
thing  that  fell  from  the  Court  to  that  efifed,! 
rather  think  you  misunderstood  the  Court 

Mr.  Gibbs» — My  argument  upon  thu 
subject  was  couched  in  a  word  ; — ^I  siid,«i 
offer  this  evidence  to  show  that  a  conveatiia 
was  held  in  Scotland,  before  the  time  we  bei^ 
this. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  — ^There  was  ID- 
thing  said  of  those  terms  that  I  am  awucat 

Mr.  GUfbt^ — ^No;  that  is  my  reasoning  oftt 
the  subject. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Nor  was  it 
stated  that  these  terms  were  used  in  tbM 
convention. 

Mr.  Gibbt.-^y/e  meant  to  show,  that  tk 
term  *^  Convention,"  which  they  insist  to  k 
of  French  origin,  is  not  so.  Gentleaien»I 
submit  to  you,  that  my  argument  upon  ^ 
subject  is  a  fair  one,  and  a  conclusive  oai; 
either  the  use  of  French  terms  is  or  is  doi 
material  in  this  case,  and  is,  or  is  not  to  bi 
argued  upon.-~If  it  is  to  he  amied  ia  lUi 
case,  that  we  approved  of  French  priodpifi, 
because  we  have  used  French  terms,  thea  1 
insist,  that  it  is  competent  to  me  to  ^io«, 
that  a  term  which  we  have  used,  and  vbid 
they  have  said  to  be  French,  is  Bnelish,  or  is 
Scotch,  because  thereby  I  get  rid  of  the  pn»> 
sure  of  that  term,— If  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
not  open  to  me  to  show,  that  terms  which  » 
used  by  the  prisoner,  and  those  with  whoa 
he  acted,  and  that  are  said  to  be  French,  ct 
English  or  are  Scotch,  then  I  am  sure  it  cuaA 
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umvcrsal  suffirage,  foUy  I  think,  and  I  dare    contend,  that  wcare  to  be  supposed,  by  the  w 
iiyyou  thmk  so,— but  yet  it  is  the  expression    of  Freach  terms,  to  have  adopted  French  iden, 
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because  the  effect  of  these  two  decisions 
would  he  this,  that  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution may  argue  against  the  prisoner,  from 
certain  facts,  which  the  prisoner,  though  he 
knows  them  to  he  false,  shall  not  he  per- 
mitted to  controvert.  This  cannot,  surely  be 
supported,  and  therefore  all  arguments  aris- 
ing from  the  use  of  French  terms,  must,  as  it 
appears  to  me  be  excluded  from  the  cause. 

Another  thing  imputed  to  us  is,  that  we 
approve  the  French  Revolution.— Certainly 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  certainly  many 
of  those  with  whom  he  acted,  did  highly  ap- 
prove of  the  French    Revolution; — it  was 
likely  that  they  should  approve  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  its  origin,  because  they  were 
Englishmen,  and  because  they  were  Freemen, 
ana  because  the  original  object  of  that  revo- 
lution  was,  to  give  to  Slaves  the  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  here.  What  was  more  likely  to  catch 
the  ear,  to  catch  the  mind  of  an  Englishman 
than  that  a   nation,   which   had    certainly 
been  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery  for  centuries 
past,  was  restored  to  that  freedom  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  nature  P   I  know  it  will 
be  urged  against  me,  that,  afler  that  period 
tpas  past  (I  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  French 
Revolution),  after  acts  of  enormity,  of  which 
no  rational  man  can  approve,  had  taken  place 
in  France,  that  thejr  still  approve  generally  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  but  it  was  not  these 
acts,  but  the  revolution  in  general,  to  which 
their  approbation  went ;   and  supposing  that, 
under  all  the  then  existing  circumstances  in 
France,  they  had  expressed  a  general  appro- 
bation of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
state  of  things,  as  they  then  existed  in  France, 
is  it  to  be  mferred  from  thence,  that  they 
wished  the  same  thing  to  take  place  in  Eng- 
land?  Did  the  same  necessity  lie  upon  us  as 
upon  France?    Were  we  an  afflicted   and 
oppressed  people?    Had  we  an^  reason  to 
compladn  or  an  over -bearing  Nobility,  whose 
riehts  were  inconsistent  with   the   general 
liberty  of  the  people  ?    Had  we  any  reason  to 
complain  of  the  oppressions  of  the  Crown  or 
of  the  Royal  family?    Do  you  find,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  evidence,  a  single 
compl^nt  of  that  sort  ? 

You  find,  in  ndany  instances,  the^  speak  of 
the  king,  and  the  hereditary  nobility  of  this 
country,  as  entitled  to  reverence  and  respect. 
—Was  it  so  in  France  ?  Were  the  king  and 
nobility  of  that  country  entitled  to  the  rever- 
ence and  respect  of  the  subjects  of  France,  as 
the  king  and  nobility  of  this  country  are  en- 
titled to  the  reverence  and  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple here? — ^No; — far  otherwise;  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  supposed,  that,  because  these 
men  approved  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
they  approved  of  the  late  acts  of  violence  that 
have  been  committed  upon  the  persons  of 
several  of  the  nobility  ot  that  country :  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed  agsdnst  the  prisoner,  that 
he  means  to  overturn  the  government  of  this 
country  and  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of 
the  kuig,  because,  forsooth;  perhaps,  with 


a  misunderstanding  of  the  subject,  he  ha 
expressed  an  approbation  of  the  French  Re- 
volution even  at  a  time  when  a  more  reason- 
able man  would  not  have  done  it. 

But  more  than  that,  wishes  of  union  with 
France  had  been  expressed.— Why,  gentlemen, 
what  man  is  there,  who,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished with  safety  to  this  country,  would  not 
wish  for  an  union  with  France,  rather  than 
such  a  war  as  the  present?  This  was  their 
object,  as  it  will  appear  when  you  hear  the 
evidence  summed  up  by  his  lordship,  from 
what  I  remember  of  a  letter,  which  contains 
some  resolutions  addressed  from  one  society 
to  another — ^I  believe  the  resolution  for  ad- 
dressing the  National  Convention  uf  France ; 
— the  motive  which  actuated  them  is  stated 
there  to  be,  to  prevent  the  calamities  of  war. 
Surely,  gentlemen,  we  have  seen  enough  of 
this  war  to  conclude,  that,  if  these  calamities 
could  have  been  prevented,  it  would  have  been 
wisdom  to  have  prevented  them.  The  prisoner 
may  have  judeea  ill  upon  that  occasion ;  those 
with  whom  Tie  acted  ma^  have  iudged  ill; 
the  war  may  have  been  a  just  and  necessary 
one;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  but 
still  you  must  allow,  that  a  contrary  opinion 
might  have  been  entertained ;  and  if  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  war  was  calamitous, 
and  there  were  circumstances  existing,  at 
that  time,  from  which  it  might  possibly  be 
foreseen,  that  it  would  be  calamitous ;  if  an 
opinion  could  possibly  be  entertained,  from 
the  then  existing  facts,  that  we  might  have 
kept  out  of  the  war,  surely  you  will  not  say, 
that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  high  treason 
for  expressing  a  wish,  that  an  union  might 
take  place  with  France,  when  he  declares, 
that  his  reason  for  entertaining  that  wish  was, 
that  a  war  which  has  turned  out  to  be  calami- 
tous, might  be  avoided. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
Address  to  the  National  Convention  are  open 
to  the  same  answer. 

Then  the  insertion  of  Roland  and  Barrere's 
speeches  is  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  Mr. 
Hardy ;  and  mark  how  wide  he  stands  from 
it ;  there  is  a  resolution,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society,  that  certain  speeches  in  the  French 
lan^age,  from  a  French  newspaper,  should 
be  inserted  in  their  books,  and  they  never  are 
inserted. 

Do  you  think,  that  that  shoemaker  under- 
stands French  ?  Do  you  think,  that  that  shoe- 
maker ever  read  the  Moniteur?  Can  you 
believe  that,  at  the  time  when  that  passed, 
he  could  have  any  idea  of  what  were 
the  contents  of  these  speeches?  —  Not 
that  I  admit,  by  any  means,  that,  if  the 
fact  were  proved  upon  him ;  if  he  were  the 
person  who  made  that  motion,  that  it  proves 
any  thing  in  this  cause.  What  does  it 
amount  to  ?  That  he  wished  to  have  commu- 
nicated to  the  members  of  this  societv,  what 
the  reasons  were  upon  which  those  who  were 
desirous  of  bringing  about  that  calamitous 
event  in  Fnince,  acted ;  if  be  thought  thoM 
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reasons  were  convincing ;  if  he  thought  they 
ought  to  be  followed  up  by  an  execution  of 
the  design ;  though  I  should  differ  from  him 
most  unquestionably,  yet  I  am  far  from 
thinking  and  i  am  sure  ^ou  will  be  far  from 
thinking,  that  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  thence, 
that  he  compassed  the  death  of  his  own  king. 
What  has  the  state  of  France  to  do  with  Eng- 
land ?  What  were  the  grounds  of  accusation 
against  the  kin^  of  France  f  A  constitution 
had  been  received  in  tlie  country,  of  which 
the  king  was  a  part ;  the  accusation  against 
the  king  was,  that  he  had  violated  that  con- 
stitution ;''perhaps  he  was  in  the  same 
situation  there^  in  which  James  the  second 
was  here. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  prisoner  ought  not  be 
misguided ;  I  do  not  say  that  those  by  whom 
he  was  advised,  or  with  whom  he  acted,  might 
not  have  misled  him  ;  but  even  if  he  had  read 
the  speeches  himself,  if  he  had  himself  entered 
the  resolutions  on  the  book  in  English,  I  do 
insist  that  it  does  not  furnish  a  presumption 
that  he  compassed  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Ensland.  The  circumstances  of  that  nation 
and  this  are  widely  different— Thank  God  ! 
the  king  of  England  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects ;  there  is  no  accusation  against  him 
that  he  has  violated  the  constitution  of  this 
country;  he  has  by  his  public  and  private 
virtues  deserved  and  acquired  the  affections 
of  his  subjects ;— so  I  think,  so  you  all  think, 
and  so  the  prisoner  thinks.  And  it  would  be 
monstrous  cruelty  to  impute  to  him  a  design 
against  the  life  of  the  king  of  England,  he- 
cause,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  wished 
to  have  published  to  a  society  of  people,  the 
reasons  upon  which  certain  persons  m  France 
thought  it  right  to  bring  their  king  to  a  cala- 
mitous end. 

It  is  said,  that  the  prisoner,  and  those  with 
ivhom  he  acted,  must  have  intended  by  as- 
sembling this  convention  to  act  with  force 
against  the  government,  because,  forsooth, 
they  had  resolved  that  they  would  no  longer 
petition  parliament  Now,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  that  resolution  naturally  preceded  the 
calling  together  such  a  convention  as  I  have 
staled  the  prisoner  intended  to  call,  and  as  I 
insist  he  miKht  legally  call.  If  the  petitions 
of  individuals  hadobtained  from  parliament 
that  which  it  was  their  object  to  obtain  by 
calling  this  convention,  then  the  calling  the 
convention  would  be  unnecessary;  but  it  was 
because  the  petitions  of  separate  individuals 
had  been  rejected,  and  because  the  prisoner, 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  thought  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  might  be  raised  louder 
tlian  by  netitions  of  individuals,  and  that  then 
it  would  be  heard  :  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
he  meant  to  call  this  convention ;  the  object 
of  the  convention  was,  to  petition  parliament 
in  a  different  form,  and  in  a  voice  that  was 
more  likely  to  be  heard  by  them,  in  a  voice 
which^  he  supposed,  would  be  that  of  the 
maiority  of  the  people  of  England. 

GenUemeni  you  heard  read  to  you  thai 
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which  I  shall  have  occasian  to  state  moR  it 
large  hereaAer :  the  protest  of  that  great  on. 
stitutional  lawyer,  lord  Camden,  togedm 
with  thirty-two  other  peers,  against  the  neg^ 
tive  put  upon  a  motion  for  a  comniitiee  to  jk 
quire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  pukU 
money. — From  thencethey  might  haveleuad 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  pe- 
tition from  separate  individuals  and  the  vcm 
of  the  people  speaking  in  associations ;  and  }cc 
will  learn  from  thence  likewise,  that,  in  tU 
opinion  of  lord  Camden,  such  assodaUus 
were  leeal;  mark  the  words  of  thispTOte::. 
— *'  Ann,  however  some  inay  aff«5ct  to  W 
alarmed  as  if  such  associations  tended  to  ds- 
turb  the  peace,  or  encroach  upon  the  de^ 
gated  power  o\  the  other  House ;  we  are  fn* 
suadea  it  has  no  other  view  but  to  collect  uc 
sense  of  the  people,  and  to  inforoa  the  wLiu 
body  of  the  representatives  what  are  the  sefr 
timentsof  the  whole  body  of  their  constituca^ 
in  which  respect  their  proceedings  hate  bea 
orderly, peaceable,  and  constitutional;  sik)/.: 
be  asked,  what  farther  is  to  be  done  if  these  pe- 
titions are  reiected?  the  best  answer  is,  tiariae 
case  cannot  be  supposed ;  for,  although,  uptt 
a  few  separate  petitions  it  may  be  fairlv  said, 
that  the  other  House  ought  not  to  be  Jeoiiec 
by  a  part  only  of  their  constituents,  ;et  i 
cannot  be  presumed  they  will  act  in  d^aooe 
of  the  united  wishes  of  the  whole  peopiti 
or  indeed  of  any  great  and  notoriuus  maiontr." 

Why  then,  gentlemen,  af\er  private  peti- 
tions have  been  received  and  rejected,  it  i 
lawful  for  the  people  to  associate  for  the  fa- 
pose  of  obtainmg  that  which  parliament  none 
can  give  to  them ;  and  such  assocuatioo^  ut^ 
(I  am  using  the  language  of  lord  Camden,  u 
great  a  constitutional  lawyer  as  ever  i::ftA) 
such  associations  are  legal  and  constitiitioml; 
and  this  is  a  legal  and  constitutional  metlwd 
of  collecting  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  «t 
carrving  it  to  the  ear  of  parliament. 

The  next  general  topic  of  argument  tJut 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  attorney-geocri, 
and  the  head  of  evidence  that  he  went  iua 
was,  I  think,  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  liardr, 
and  those  with  whom  he  was  concerned  ia 
the  Scotch  Convention.  He  began  with  tbe 
instructions  that  were  given  to  the  delegates, 
whom  they  sent  to  that  convention,  and  the 
article  which  he  relies  on  as  showing  that  tlx 
prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  charge  broujbt 
against  him,  was  the  seventh,  in  which  it  s 
stated  <<  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  tu 
resist  any  act  of  parliament  repugnant  to  tix 
original  principles  of  the  constitution,  as 
would  be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  asaodft* 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  reform." 

I  certainly  disagree  with  him  in  that;  I 
certainly  think  that  that  was  an  improper  re- 
solution, but  it  is  not  an  act  of  high  treasoc : 
suppose  a  particular  act  of  parliament,  c^ 
noxious  to  the  public,  is  resisted;  suppose  nea 
rise  in  bodies  to  resist  it ;  suppose  thej  laise 
an  insurrection  in  the  country  to  lesist  \\\ 
that  is  high  treason  i  but  cmyirwi^  to  raise 
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an  insurrection  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
such  an  act  is  not  high  treason. — So  the  law 
is  expressly  stated  by  lord  chief  justice  Holt 
in  sir  John  Freind*s  case,  his  words  are  '*  If 
persons  do  assemble  themselves  and  act  with 
force  in  opposition  to  some  law  which  they 
think  inconvenient,  and  hope  therebv  to  get  it 
repealed,  this  is  levying  a  war  and  treason, 
though  purpoting  and  dcngning  it  ii  not  90, 
So  when  they  endeavour  in  great  numbers 
with  force  to  make  some  reformation  of  their 
own  heads,  without  pursuing  the  methods  of 
the  law,  that  is  a  levying  war  and  treason,  InU 
the purpoiing  and  deiigning  it  U not  90*^^ 

Why  then,  gentlemen,  if  conspiring  to  raise 
an  insurrection  against  an  existing  law,  and  to 
resist  the  operation  and  execution  of  that  law, 
be  not  hish  treason,  a  fortiori,  a  resolution,  to 
oppose,  ifit  shall  be  passed,  a  law  which  at 
present  has  no  existence,  cannot  be  high 
treason. 

The  prisoner,  Mr.  Hardy,  is  a  member  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society;  he  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  are  only  affected  by 
the  Scotch  Convention,  as  far  as  that  conven- 
tion acted  imder  their  authority,  or  with  their 
approbation ;  as  far  as  they  actc^d  under  their 
authprity — they  are  not  affected  by  any  thing 
but  this  resolution.  When  the  convention 
met  they  came  to  some  resolutions  which  I 
do  not  find  myself  interested  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  defend  any  farther  than  this,  that  they 
certainly  are  not  overt  acts  of  high  treason ;  to 
them  the  same  answer  applies  as  applies  to 
this  resolution ;  they  do  not  amount  to  any 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  levy, 
ing  a  war  against  the  King's  person ;  nothins 
like  it;  and,  therefore,  though  they  are  sucn 
as  a  quiet  and  reasonable  man  would  disap- 
prove, yet  they  are  not  such  as  amount  to  the 
crime  of  high  treason.  I  beg  you  always, 
gentlemen,  to  hold  it  in  )rour  miiids  that  the 
question  vou  have  to  try  is,  whether  the  pri- 
soner, and  those  persons,  with  whom  he  was 
concerned,  meant  to  call  this  convention  for 
the  purpose  ^f  Overturning  the  government, 
and  thereby  deposing  and  destroying  the  kins. 
Now  you  will  not  find  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  these  proceedings  ainr  evidence  tes- 
tifying that  intent ;  you  will  nnd  strong  lan- 
guage used  in  letters  that  are  written,  very 
strong,  perhaps — strong  resolutions,  but  none 
of  them  amount  to  a  proof  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  is  charged;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
me,  however  criminal  they  were,  that  he 
ought  to  be  charged  with  any  of  the  acts  of 
that  convention ;  none  of  them  were  high 
treason  undoubtedly. 

But  how  do  they  endeavour  to  fix  them 
upon  Mr.  Hardy  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted?  merelv  by  showing  that  when  irritated 
at  the  fate  of  their  delegates,  whom  they  had 
sent  there,  and  at  that  which  they  were  told, 
from  high  authority,  was  a  horrid  and  unjus- 
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*  See  Sir  John  Freind's  case,  anti,  Vol.  I», 
p.  61. 


ttfiable  judgment  agidnst  them,  they 

some  violent^I  will  say,  indecent  resofutioos 

upon  the  subject 

Something  is  due  to  the  human  mind  in 
that  state;  you  will  not  be  extreme  to  mark 
what  is  amiss  in  a  case  of  this  sort;  you  will 
look  to  the  intention,  and  see  if  any  thing  ia 

Cved  against  this  prisoner,  which  can  bring 
He  to  his  mind  the  criminal  act  chargei 
upon  this  indictment,  and  unless  you  find 
some  one  act  whii:h  ftirnishes  plain  direct  and 
manifest  proof,  in  the  words  of  lord  Coke,  of 
a  conspirmg  to  overturn  the  government  and 
depose  the  kiog,  you  will  cast  out  of  your 
mind  such  expressions  as  I  am  alludine  to, 
and  you  will  find,  however  you  may  disap- 
prove of  his  conduct  in  some  respects,  that  he 
IS  not  guilty  of  that  high  crime  which  is  now 
imputS  to  him. 

It  is  said  (I  think  it  b  not  supportable  in 
law)  that  these  delegates  who  met  in  conven* 
tion  in  Scotland  were  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  that  therefore  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  one 
of  a  society  who  sent  delegates,  and  who 
might  approve  the  proceeding's  that  passed 
there,  that  he  also  is  euilty  of  high  treason.  I 
cannot  bring  myselfto  believe  that  it  was 
really  tboufht  that  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention in  Scotland  brought  the  crime  of  high 
treason  home  to  those  who  assented  to  them 
here;  because  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
conspiring  here  to  do  that  can  be  high  trea- 
son which  was  not  high  treason  in  those  who 
did  the  thing  in  Scotland.  You  know  very 
well,  gentlemen,  that  the  delegates,  who  sat 
in  that  convention,  were  prosecuted ;  but  they 
were  not  prosecuted  for  tush  treason,  but  for 
a  misdemeanor.  The  lord  justice  Clerk  had 
the'same  evidence  before  him  on  that  subject 
that  you  have  now ;  ifit  had  been  high  treason 
hciwould  have  done  that  which  it  was  his  duty- 
to  do ;  he  would  not  have  tried  the  prisoners 
for  a  misdemeanor — he  would  have  told  the 
jury,  on  the  first  trial,  that  they  must  fiixl  the 
prisoner  not  guilty  of  the  misdemeanor,  be- 
cause his  ofifence  wa»  of  a  creater  magnitude; 
and  a  person'  must  not  be  brought  to  trial  for 
a  misdemeanor  when  the  facts  amount  to 
proof  of  a  higher  crime.  What  I  say  upon 
this  subject  is  law,  his  lordship  will  tell  you 
so,  that  if  a  man  be  indicted  for  a  crime  of  a 
lower  description,  and  upon  the  trial  the  evi- 
dence ^oes  to  prove  that  he  was  guilty  of  one 
of  a  higher  description,  he  cannot  in  law  be 
convicted  of  that  crime  of  a  lower  description ; 
and  therefore  I  have  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland  ;  the  authority 
of  those  who  instituted  and  conducted  those 
prosecutions  for  misdemeanor  only,  to  say  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  the 
acts  of  the  delegates  (I  am  not  speaking  of 
Downie  and  Watt,  they  were  not  connected 
with  them)  were  not  high  treason,  and,  there- 
fore, the  ccHispiring  here  to  bring  about  these 
acts  could  not  be  so. 

Gentlemen,  these  appear  to  me  to  be  tho 
general  observations  arising  o|itof  the  masa 
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of  evidence,  with  which  we  are  loaded  in  this 
cause,  and  from  which  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  would  persuade  you  to  helieve,  that  ihe 
prisoner,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  h^ve 
oeen  guilty  of  high  treason.  I  come  noW  to 
the  parol  evidence,  and  I  heg  again  and  again 
to  bring  to  your  recollection  that  the  question 
upon  tms  part  of  the  case  is,  whether  the  pri- 
soner in  conspiring  to  call  together  this  con- 
vention meant  to  depose  the  king :— I  come 
now  to  that  parol  evidence  by  which  the 
crown  has  endeavoured  to  support  this  posi- 
tion, that  thedirectobjectof  ail  these  societies 
was,  to  drive  the  king  from  his  throne,  and 
thereby  to  compass  his  death. 

The  first  two  witnesses  whom  they  called 
upon  this  subject  were,  two  men  from  SheQeld, 
Carnage  and  Broomhead;  they  are  witnesses 
for  the  crown,  and  therefore  their  evidence  is 
unimpeachable  as  far  as  it  makes  for  us  most 
certainly.  They  are  called  to  prove  that  pre- 
parations were  made  to  support  measures  of 
violence  by  which  this  convention  was  to 
carry  its  projects  into  execution;  for  you 
know,  gentlemen,  to  suppose  that  a  conven- 
tion was  to  be  called  that  were  to  act  with 
ibrce  against  the  whole  body  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  depose  the  king,  and  not  to  show 
that  that  convention  was  furnished  with  some- 
thing like  adeouate  means  to  effect  that  in- 
tention, would  be  absurd  and  nonsensical. 

They  found  it  incumbent  uoon  them,  there- 
fore, to  lay  before  you  proof  that  the  prisoner, 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  had  prepared 
means  for  supporting  this  convention  by  force 
against  the  whole  armed  body  of  the  govern- 
ment. For  this  purpose  they  call  Camaee 
and  Broomhead,  and  certainly  they  both  do 
prove  some  of  the  facts,  at  least,  which  the 
crown  called  them  to  prove;— they  proved 
that  some  pikes  were  prepared  at  Sheffield  :  I 
admit  it— out  how  does  the  fact  come  out 
upon  their  cross-examination?  What  was 
the  purpose  for  which  these  pikes  were  pre- 
pared ?  Watch  the  account  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  crown  who  were  called  before  you  to 
tell  you.  all  the  truth,  and  whose  evidence  you 
must  attend  to,  as  far  as  it  makes  for  the 
prisoner,  as  well  as  against  him,  and  must 
give  equal  credit  to  it,^see  the  reason  they 
give  for  making  these  pikes  ;  they  say  they 
were  made  by  a  party  to  whom  they,  the 
witnesses,  belong,  because  they  had  ground, 
just  and  reasonable  eround  to  apprehend  that 
they  should  themselves  be  attacked  by  the 
opposite  part^.  Broomhead  had  been  beset 
in  his  house;  mflammatory  hand-bills  had  been 
sent  abroad;  a  gun  had  been  fired  under 
the  door  of  one  of  their  houses,  and  that  gun 
had  been  fired  by  a  member  of  an  armed 
body,  who  were  ot  political  sentiments  oppo- 
site  to  the  society.  Then  what  becomes  of 
the  line  of  evidence  which  is  directed  by  the 
crown  to  this  object ;  namely,  to  show  that 
the  prisoner,  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
had  been  conspiring  with  the  people  at  Shef- 
field to  procure  pikes  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
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portmgthis  convention,  when  it  should  be 
called  against  the  whole  power  of  tbe  gpveni. 
mentofthb  country?  They  had  prepared 
pikes,  buttheir  own  witnesses  tell  you  why  thr; 
nad  prepared  them;  they  had  prepared  then  be» 
cause  their  persons  their  houses,  and  their  Kvq 
were  not  sate;  thej  had  actually  beenattad^ed, 
their  houses  assailed,  and  inflammatoiy  hand- 
bills had  been  circulated  round  the  town,  io- 
viting  people  to  attack  them  by  force,  and  tbey 
thought  they  mieht  legally  dn  that  which  the^ 
will  never  be  toldthey  may  not  legally  do,thrt 
when  attacked  they  may  repel  force  by  forces 
and  mav  make  preparation  for  such  lesisla&ce, 
if  they  have  reason  to  expect  an  attack. 

The  late  history  of  this  country  shows  haw 
necessary  thb  measure  was,  and  some  in^ia- 
ces  which  I  shall  state,  show  to  how  eood 
purposes  such  force  may  be  applied.  We  mte 
not  forgotten  the  calamities  or  doctorPriestkr, 
at  Birmingham ;  we  know  that  there  a  moK 
because  they  happened  to  difier  from  him  ard 
some  friends  of  nis  in  political  opinions,  lieset 
his  house,  and  rased  it  to  the  ground ;  voofa! 
it  not  have  been  lawful  for  doctor  Priestley 
upon  that  occasion,  to  have  opposed  that  force, 
and  to  have  prepared  for  it,  if  he  had  forexco 
it?  Then  was  it  not  lawful  for  these  people, 
when  they  had  notice  from  the  opposite  par^ 
that  they  should  be  attacked ;  when  thev  had 
actually  in  some  instances  been  attacked; 
when  inflammatory  hand-bills  had  bees 
sent  round  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  ei- 
citing  people  to  attack  them,  was  it  then 
unlawful  in  them  to  prepare  the  means  of  d^ 
fence  against  such  an  attack  ?  and  how  b  the 
preparation  made  by  them  of  these  annsibr 
their  defence  to  be  construed  into  an  act  of 
high  treason  in  Mr.  Hardy,  because,  tralj, 
Mr.  Hardy  being  a  member  of  the  Coms- 
pondine  Society  nere,  has  corresponded  with 
a  member  of  the  Sheffield  Society,  of  wbidi 
society  these  men  who  had  so  provided  for  tbe 
defence  pf  their  persons  and  houses,  were 
members.  This  is  coming  at  treason,  not  bj 
plain,  direct,  and  manifest  proofs;  not  eves  by 
that  by  which  lord  Coke  says  it  ou^tnottolic 
come  at,  by  inferences,  but  coming  at  it  by  fidse 
and  unfounded  reasoning ;  it  is  assigning  to  ooe 
cause  what  the  evidence  ascribes  to  anotber; 
it  is  attributing  to  these  people  a  design  vlndi 
they  certainly  had  noL  and  which  the  wit^ 
nesses  who  proved  the  fact  of  their  bavin;  tbe 
pikes  state  thev  had  not,  thereby  to  implicate 
in  a  supposed  design,  which  was  never  ealef- 
tained  by  these  men,  the  prisoner,  who  bad 
no  sort  of  connexion  with  them. 

Not  only  doctor  Priestley  was  attacked  U 
Birmingham,  but  Mr.  Walker  •  and  other  per^ 
sons  were  attacked  in  the  same  manner  at 
Manchester.  We  know  also  that  Mr.  Deooi- 
son,  at  Nottingham  was  so  attacked,  but  bar- 
ing notice  of  it  before-hand,  he  did  provide 
himself  with  arms  to  defend  himself  agaitft 
that  attack;  he  used  those  arms,  be  was  tfao 

*  See  his  case,  omU^  Vol.  33.  p.  105i. 
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mayor  of  Nottingham^  the  first  magistrate  of 
ibe  place,  and  two  of  Uie  rioters  who  attacked 
bis  hoiue  feil»  and  the  inquest  upon  that 
death  found  it  justifiable  homicide.  What 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Dennison,  if 
be  had  not  prepared  himself  with  those  means 
of  defence  ? — bis  house  would  have  been  rased 
to  the  ground,  as  doctor  Priestley's  was,  and 
mother  disgrace  would  have  fallen  upon  this 
M)UDtryy  by  the  destruction  of  the  property  of 
in  innocent  man,  because  he  had  not  the 
means  of  defending  himself  against  an  illegal 
ittack.  o  -T* 

These  instances  show  not  only  the  neces- 
iity,  but  the  legality  of  providing  arms  against 
Hjch  attacks,  when  we  are  furnished  with 
Deans  of  foreseeing  them.  But,  gentlemen, 
lot  onlv  do  they  take  off  all  effect  from  that 
act  which  was  proved  on  the  part  of  the 
Town,  that  pikes  had  been  provided  at  Shef- 
ield,  but  they  prove  something  more.  You 
ibserve  that  all  the  members  of  the  Consti- 
utional  and  London  Corresponding  Societies, 
ind  the  Societies  at  Sheffield  are  endeavoured 
0  be  implicated  in  a  general  plot  to  call  a 
onvention  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the 
uog,  and  upon  that  ground  the  declarations 
nd  acts  of  all  those  people  are  received  in 
vidence  against  us ;  we  have  a  right  then  to 
sk  them,  when  any  pf  them  are  ^led  here, 
pbat  their  views  were ;  if  their  views  were  to 
all  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  deposing 
be  king,  so  far  the  plot  is  proved.  Then 
vhat  do  the  witnesses  say?  Camaee  and 
^roomhead  are  called  by  the  crown,  tney  say 
hey  had  no  idea  of  attacking  the  King,  or  the 
louse  of  Lords ;  they  had  no  idea  of  any 
hing  but  calUne  a  convention  which  misht 
nake  known  to  &e  House  of  Commons  wnat 
i^as  the  general  opinion  of  the  people ;  they 
lad  no  idea  of  effecting  the  views  of  the  con- 
ention  bv  force,  but  only  by  the  progress  of 
eason;  the^f  meant  to  collect  what  was  the 
cneral  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  countr]^, 
nd  if  it  should  turn  out  to  he  the  general  opi- 
liou  that  this  reform  of  parliament  ought  to 
e  effected,  then  they  believed,  and  I  believe 
oo,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  listen 
0  that  opinion  so  signified  to  them. 

Another  witness  whom  they  called  is  Wid- 
ison.  He  comes  from  the  same  place,  and 
ou  will  recollect  here  that  there  had  been 
;iven  in  evidence  a  letter  from  one  Davison 
f  Sheffield,  to  Mr.  Hardy,  stating  what  was 
rue,  that  the  patriots  at  Sheffield  had  provided 
hemselves  with  pikes  for  their  defence ;  it  is 
nsisted  that  this  defence  was  all  a  pretext, 
»ut  when  you  come  to  hear  the  witnesses  for 
he  crown  you  see  that  it  was  not  a  pretext, 
hat  there  was  real  danger  of  an  attack.  This 
Davison  writes  to  Mr.  Hardy,  informing  him 
hat  the  patriots  had  provided  themselves  with 
)ikes  for  their  defence,  and  telling  him  where 
heir  friends  in  London  might  supply  them- 
elves  with  pikes,  if  they  thousht  proper,  for 
he  same  purpose.  It  is  imputed  to  Mr.  H^y 
hat  the  receiving  this  letter  shows  that  he 


meant  to  provide  this  conventiony  or  those 
who  were  to  act  under  this  convention,  with 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  pre- 
tensions by  force.  It  turns  out  that  this  letter 
contains  another  letter,  to  Norwich,  whidi 
Mr.  Hardy  was  desired  to  forward ;  lx>th  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Hardy,  and  the  letter  for  Nor^ 
wich,  remained  in  Mr.  Hardy's  possessioa 
firrim  April  S6th  to  the  12th  of  May,  when 
they  were  seized ;  he  does  not  send  that  letter 
to  Norwich,  and  he  never  /nentions  to  his  di- 
vision that  he  had  received  such  a  letter;  he 
never  proposes  to  any  of  them  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  arms.  What  then  is  the  fair  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  these  £Bu:ts  ?  You 
were  in  dan§;er  at  Sheffield,  and  you  provided 
yourselves  with  pikes  there,  and  you  did  right 
m  doing  so ;  but  we  do  not  yet  feel  there  is 
the  same  danger  in  London ;  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  be  attacked ;  therefore 
Mr.  Hardy  takes  no  notice  of  this  communica- 
tion; he  does  not  send  Uie  letter  to  Norwich, 
nor  state  it  to  his  division,  or  to  any  of  his 
friends  in  London,  except  in  the  instance  I 
shall  mention  presently.  I  say  he  took  no 
step  upon  it,  because  he  is  desired  to  address 
any  answer  to  one  Moody  at  Sheffield,  who  is 
afterwards  called  as  a  witness  by  the  crown,  and 
who  swore  positively  Uiat  no  letter  from  Mr. 
Hardy,  or  any  of  the  society,  ever  came  to  his 
hands ;  a  conclusive  proof  that  nothmg  was 
done  by  Mr.  Hardy,  or  any  of  his  society, 
at  least  with  his  knowledge,  upon  that  letter,  ^ 
and  it  is,  therefore,  conclusive  proof  that  he 
did  not  mean,  upon  a  concert  netween  him 
and  Davison,  to  use  these  arms  which  were 

Srovided  at  Sheffield  for  the  protection  and 
efence  of  that  society,  he  did  not  mean  to 
use  them  against  the  government  of  the 
country. 

Widdison,  who  is  called  also  to  this  fact  of 
the  pikes,  is  cross-examined  by  us  as  to  the 
purposes  of  their  institution ;  he  and  they  all 
joui  in  telling  you  their  object  was  only  parlia- 
mentary reform,  that  they  wished  to  obtain  it 
by  peaceable  means ;  that  thev  meant  to  call 
this  convention,  not  in  order  that  the^  mieht 
oppose  the  government  forcibly,  not  m  oider 
that  they  might  take  upon  themselves  the 
functions  of  parliament,  not  that  they  misht 
enforce  their  opinions  by  dint  of  arms,  out 
merely  that  they  might  represent  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

Hill,  another  witness,  also  states  the  same 
things ;  he  proves  they  had  the  pikes,  but  he 
proves  that  they  were  provided  for  the  same 
purpose.  Then  ereat  reliance  is  placed  upon 
the  evidence  of  £d wards;  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Hardy  did  communicate  this  letter  to  £d- 
wards,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
getting  these  pikes.  Now  how  did  he  com- 
municate it  to  him? — Edwards,  a  forward 
man,  asks  him  (and  it  was  publicly  known 
that  these  people  at  Sheffield  had  been  thus 
beset,  and  nad  provided  themselves  with  these 
pikes;  it  was  Ho  secret);  Edwards  comes  to 
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Hftrd^r  aod  asks  him  if  he  could  give  him  the 
dirBCtion  to  a  person  who  made  the  pikes  at 
Sheffield;  Hwdy  having  this  letter  in  his 
pockety  never  having  communicated  it  to  a 
single  soul  (for,  if  be  had,  the  prosecutors 
would  have  known  it,  for  they  have  had  spies 
upon  him  fortliese  three  years),  being  asked 
hy  Edwards  for  a  direction  to  a  man  at  Shef- 
field, he  does  give  him  that  direction,  and  that 
is  the  only  use  Hardy  ever  makes  of  the  letter 
he  received  from  Sheffield,  and  he  makes  no 
use  whatever  of  the  inclosure  to  Norwich ; 
Hardy  did  not  want  any  of  these  pikes — 
how  came  Edwards  to  ask  for  them  f  Not 
irom  any  communication  he  had  with  Har- 
dy; he  IS  the  crown's  witness,  and  what  he 
says  on  one  side  must  be  believed,  as  well 
as  what  he  says  on  the  other ;  be  had  it,  he 
says,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  himself,  if 
illegally  attacked.  He  says  great  insults  had 
been  onfered  him,  and  it  was  for  that  purpose 
only  that  he  desired  a  direction  to  this  man. 
He  made  one  for  himself.  Is  Mr.  Hardy 
answenbJe  for  all  his  acts?  And  if  he  were, 
what  does  this  amount  to  ?  Entertaining,  per- 
haps, a  false  idea  of  a  danger  that  threatens 
him,  he  chose  to  provkle  himself  with  a  pike, 
and  to  advise  two  or  three  other  persons  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Is  this  evidence  that  can 
convince  any  reasonable  mind,  or  can  go  a 
step  towards  convincing  a  man  of  common 
reason  tliat  these  pikes  were  procured  by  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  those  he  acted  with,  for  the  pus- 
pose  of  supporting  this  convention  which  was 
to  be  called,  for  the  purpjose  of  resisting  by 
fiKce  the  whole  united  mihtary  of  this  king- 
dom, and  all  the  armed  associations  whicn 
have  been  raised  in  the  country?  — Three 
dooen  pikes  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Sheffield 
men,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  few  others  into 
whose  hands  Mr.  Hardy  might  have  put  sixty 
muskets  and  three  French  case  knives,  against 
the  whole  army  of  England  i  Now  is  that 
credible  ?  Can  you  give  ear  to  such  a  story? 
You  observe  this  convention  was  to  be  called 
venr  soon:— Can  you  believe  that  men  who 
reall J  entertained  in  their  minds  an  idea  of 
enfetcing  by  dint  of  arms  the  acts  of  this  con- 
vention which  was  just  about  to  be  called, 
would  have  taken  no  farther  steps  for  pro- 
viding themselves  with  the  means  of  support- 
inethem,  than  three  dozen  of  pikes,  an  order 
only  I  think  for  sixty  muskets,  and  less  than 
half  a  dozen  of  French  case  knives  ? 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  8us;ge8ts  to 
me  a  &ct  that  fell  from  a  witness  to-dt^  when 
I  was  not  in  couit,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  it,  as  certainly  it  strengthens 
my  ohservmtwn  extremely;  he  informs  me 
that  a  witness  being  asked  how  many  pikes 
they  oould  have  procured  in  Shefteld  (if  they 
had  wanted  them)  in  the  course  of  one  day, 
tells  you  that  they  could  have  procured  ten 
thousand.  Why  then^  gentlemen,  it  is  no 
excuse  that  though  their  wants  might  be  large, 
the  means  of  providing  them  were  not  suffi- 
ciently large;  tbeyh^aiMthioglodo  but  to 
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stgniiy  what  they  wanted,  and  if  they  had 
meant  to  support  this  convention  by  force  ia 
Sheffield,  in  tne  most  disaffected  place,  as  my 
learned  friend  says,  that  existed  in  the  ccnm- 
try,  they  might  have  raised  an  army  of  piks- 
men;  that  is,  supposing  they  had  numben 
sufficient,  into  whose  hands  they  mif^ht  ha^ 
put  them,  they  might  have  provided  tee 
thousand  pikes  in  the  course  of  a  day  ;  and 
yet  this  plan  of  arming  for  the  support  of  Ihe 
convention,  which  is  stated,  I  think,  to  faafc 
commenced  so  early  as  the  year  1799,  wfaidi^ 
continued  from  that  time  down  to  the  19th  o( 
May,  1794,  this  array  preparing  against  the 

Sovemment  of  tlie  country,  though  it  nitt;bt 
ave  been  provided  with  ten  thousand  pikes 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  had  for  its  support  no 
more  than  three  dozen  of  pikes ;  and  I  do  nA 
know  whether  it  was  an  order,  or  only  a  eoa- 
versation,  about  an  order,  for  sixty  muskcb 
for  the  Lambeth  Association,  and  three  cr 
four  French  knives.  The  absurdity  and  im- 
probability of  the  thing  stares  me  in  the  ftee. 
If  these  people  had  the  will,  they  had  the 
means ;  ukI  you  are  to  tiy  whether  they  hai 
the  will ;  you  are  to  try  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  these  people  to  call  this  conven- 
tion, and  then  to  act  themselves,  throogh  this 
convention,  by  force  of  arms;  now  if  you  iad 
them  making  no  preparation  for  this,  if  yea 
find  them  not  prepared  to  attack  a  sii^ 
company  of  euards,  if  it  resisted  them ;  it  w- 
eomes  incredible  Ihat  they  should  enterHin 
any  such  project.  In  most  cases  of  projected 
insurrection  that  we  know  from  h&tory,  or 
collect  from  the  State  THals,  there  is  either  a 
party  in  the  countiy  in  arms  to  which  the  in- 
surgents can  immediateljr  attach  thennelvcs, 
or  else  there  are  preparatkHis  for  the  levyioc 
troops,  which  troops  are  to  be  ooUecled,aai 
to  be  formed  into  a  body  at  the  time  that  the 
conspirators  themselves  are  to  rise  ;  but  here 
there  is  a  convention  to  meet  immediately, 
and  yet  no  proof  of  that,  without  which  tfas 
indictment  cannot  stand  for  a,moment,  no  proof 
of  any  levies  on  foot,  nor  any  prepanUiom  far 
raising  that  force  with  which  it  is  pfetended 
the  convention  was  to  act. 

Gentlemen,  another  witness  whom  they 
called  is  Samuel  Williams,  and  he  is  to  piore 
not  only  that  Mr.  Hardv  had  provided  himself 
with  pikes  to  enforce  theolecrees  of  thb  eoor 
vention,  but  also  that  he  had  embodied  a  file 
of  musketeers  to  serve  under  it.  Now  iditt 
does  that  evidence  amount  to  f 

Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  who  is  a  eun  engraver, 
and  by  that  means  connected  with  gun^amithi^ 
ordered  a  pair  of  shoes  of  Mr.  Ibrdy  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1793 ;  he  wished  hirn^  to  take 
a  gun  (this  dloes  not  move  from  H«rdy  oricinal^, 
but  he  asked  Hardy  to  take  a  gun  or  him). 
Mr.  Hardy  is  sup)«osed  to  be  a  man  who  had 
at  this  time  in  his  mind  a  plan  for  oveftnniiBg 
the  government  by  force,  and  for  arming  either 
this  convention  itself,  or  armif^  aa  arssy  to 
act  under  this  convention ;  they  were  not  then 
provided  with  arma;  if  Mr.  Hardy  had  ^ 
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inch  mtention  as  this  in  faas  mind  he  would 
iBve  caught  at  itie  proposal  immediately  ; 
his  is  a  fair  opportunity,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
here  can  be  no  pretence  to  impute  any  thing 

0  me  iir  buying  this  gun,  but  he  refuses  to 
Kirchase  it;  it  remains  with  him  a  fortnight 
Hsfore  he  can  find  a  chap  fur  it :  at  the  end 
>rthat  fonni^ht  the  man  comine  again,  and 
vdrring  a  pair  of  boots,  he  has  then  got  him 

1  customer.  Now  is  that  the  conduct  of  a 
nan  who  had  such  a  design  in  his  mind  as 
his  mdictroent  imputes  to  the  prisoner  f 
br  be  must  have  had  it  in  his  mind  at  this 
mie,  if  at  all,  because  they  say  that  the  con- 
^racy  commenced  before  the  delegates  were 
Mt  to  the  Scotch  Convention ;  yet  if  Mr. 
lardy  bad  in  his  mind  the  arming  a  troop  for 
he  purpose  of  supporting  this  convention, 
ttiely  be  would  have  caught  at  the  opportu- 
nity of  providing  himself  with  arms  in  this 
ray,  but  he  does  not.  A  fortnight  passes  be- 
bre  he  could  get  rid  of  this  gun,  and  after- 
rards  upon  the  importunity  of  this  man,  who 
ras  become  his  customer,  he  gets  off  two  or 
hreemore. 

Then  Mr.  Hardy  is  to  be  affected  with  the 
wsinessof  Mr.  Franklow's  Lambeth  Associa- 
ion,and  Williams  says  that  Mr.  Hardy  recom- 
pended  bim  to  Mr.  Franklow.— Why  itis  noto  - 
iousthat  Franklow  had  an  association,  he  made 
10  secret  of  it  himself;  those  who  belonged  to 
lid  cbrps  wore  uniforms,  he  himself  appeared 
|ttblic]y  in  this  uniform  at  the  dinner  at  the 
Jlobe  Tavern.  I  know  not  whether  the  asso- 
iation  was  a  proper  or  an  improper  one,  but 
«rtainly  ii  was  an  o^en  and  avowed  associa- 
ion— probably  Franklow,  seeing  the  country 
iiii  of  armed  associations,  chose  to  have  one 
•f  his  own.  Whether  he  had  a  right  to  do  it, 
•r  not,  I  do  not  say,  but  it  certainly  is  not  an 
«t  of  high  treason.  Seeing  that  other  people, 
rhom  he  thought  no  better  affected  than  him- 
elf,  had  raised  men,  armed,  and  drilled  them, 
t  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  be  desirous 
»r  doing  the  same,  especially  as  he  had  been 
Q  the  army  before ;  a  sort  of  esprit  du  eorpt 
hat  might  belong  to  my  learned  friend.  I 
wnember  myself  bein^  in  arms,  and  acting 
sa  lieutenant  under  him  [Mr.  Erskine]  at 
he  time  of  the  riots  in  the  year  1780,  and 
wy  proud  we  were  of  our  arms,  regimentals 
it  had  not,  but  very  proud  we  were  of  our 
Quskets.  I  remember  no  orders  from  go- 
eminent  to  do  this,  no  commission  firom  the 
)rd  lieutenant;  but  as  other  people  asso- 
rted for  the  same  purpose  round  us,  we  did 
t  also;  and  Mr.  Franklow  instituted  his asso- 
lationf  in  the  same  way-  it  was  a  known 
ublic  thing,  there  were  printed  orders  and 
e^utations,  and  he  went  publicly  about  in  his 
wform*  To  say  that  because  that  unfor- 
iinatc  man  at  the  bar  recommended  Williams 
>  furnish  FrankloVs  association  with  two  or 
ofte  guns,  therefore  he  must  be  presumed^ 
^hout  farther  proof,  to  have  assfsted  tn  rais- 
"g  an  armed  oody  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
•<«ing  tluB  convention  by  force  against'  the 
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established  government  of  the  country,  is  the 
most  alarming  proposition  I  ever  heard  in  a 
Court  of  justice. — If  proofs  like  these  are  to 
implicate  a  man  in  the  highest  crimes,  by 
what  caution  can  innocence  itself  be  secured 
against  such  a  perversion  of  evidence  ?  Merci- 
ful  God!  how  do  we  expect  that  thou  wilt 
look  upon  lis  at  the  great  day  of  judgment  if 
we  thus  scan  the  acts  of  our  fellow-creatures 
here  ?  Because  a  man  happens  in  communi- 
cation with  another,  who  is  his  customer,  to 
recommend  him  to  provide  a  few  muskets 
for  persons  who  are  raising  an  association^ 
which  might,  or  might  not  be  legal,  therefore 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  meant  these  guns 
to  arm  this  convention,  or  their  troops,  for  the 
pur)pos^  of  waging  war  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  a  monstrous  conclusion,  it  would 
be  too  disgraceful  a  thing  to  insist  upon,  were 
it  not  that  there  are  other  circumstances^ 
which  I  know  the  solicitor- general  will  rely 
upon  in  his  reply,  and  from  which,  taking 
them  altogether  (for  no  one  of  them,  taken 
separately,  furnishes  any  colour  of  argument),, 
he  wishes  you  to  draw  the  conclusion  which 
this  indictment  endeavours  to  affix  upon  the 

Prisoner,  namely,  that  he  has  compassed  the 
ing^s  death. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witness  whom  they 
call  is  Gosling,  and  Mr.  Gosling  is  one  of 
that  infamous  set  of  men  (for  so  surely  I  may 
call  thehi)  who,  having  no  means  of  support- 
ing themselves,  endeavour  to  procure  a  Hve- 
lihood  by  insinuating  themselves  into  the  se- 
crets of  others,  and  discovering  them  to  the 
government;  I  do  not  say  that  men  are  not 
to  be  charged  with  acts  of  theirs  discovered 
b^  spies,  but  I  say  that  a  man  of  this  descrip- 
tion, who  gives  evidence  against  persons  into 
filiose  confidence  he  has  endeavoured  to  in- 
sinuate himself,  is  to  be  heard  and  attended 
to  with  very  great  caution  and  reserve ;  his^ 
vahie  rises  according  to  the  importance  of  his 
testimony,  he  is  a  more  or  less  valuable  wit- 
ness according  as  the  acts  which  he  commu- 
nicates to  his  employers  are  m6rc  or  less  cri- 
minal ;  he  is  interested  therefore  to  enhance 
them,  and  to  that  motive  it  is  that  I  aUri- 
bute  a  great  deal  of  the  testimony  of  Gosling. 

If  a  man  of  this  description  goes  through 
his   evidence  fairly,  without  any  objection 
arising  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  gives 
his  testimony;  if  he  relates  to  you  a  plain, 
regular,  consistent,  scriesof  facts,  I  admit  tliat  ^ 
you  ought  to  attend  to  him.    But  recollect, . 
gentlemen,  how  this  roan  demeaned  himself 
upon  his  cross-examination.    In  his  exami- 
nation in  chief  he  was  fluent,  he  was  easy  •, 
he  had  all  his  facts  ready,  and  he  stated  them . 
all  precisely ;  but  he  sunk  under  my  learned 
friend  when  he  came  to  the  cross-examina- . 
tion,  he  was  confounded  and  abashed.  I  shall . 
nort  pretend  to  go  through  the  whole  of  his 
evidence,  the  day  would  not  admit  of  it ;  but 
I  remember  he  stated  that  one  of  those  per- 
sons, whom  they  would  have  implicated  in 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  said  b^  had  been 
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going  about  the  country,  y>  corrupt  the  sol- 
diers, that  he  had  corrupted  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  but  he  bad  found  many 
w ho  stood  out  against  him.  Now,  if  that  had 
been  true,  you  would  have  had  here  .all  those 
soldiers  who  resbied  him,  as  witnesses;  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  calling  them,  it  was 
an  easy  thing  for  government  to  have  col- 
lected who  the  men  were  whom  this  person 
had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  tamper  with, 
and  their  not  beins  able  to  discover  any  of 
those  men  whom  ne  had  so  unsuccessfully 
^tempted  to  corrupt;  there  not  being 
called  a  single  witness  of  that  description 
to  support  the  evidence  given  by  Gos- 
ling upon  that  subject,  is  a  plain  proof  to 
me  that  his  evidence  in  that  respect  was  not 
tl-ue ;  add  to  that  observation  upon  his  evi- 
dence, the  manner  in  which  ne  deported 
himself  upon  his  cross-examination,  tlie  diffi- 
culty my  learned  friend  had  to  get  ifom  him 
any  answers  to  the  plainest  questions  that  he 
put,  and  I  think  you  will  have  no  doubt  to 
sav  that  what  he  swears  unsupported  by  any 
Dtner  witnesses,  speaking  directiy  to  the  same 
facts,  is  not  deserving  ofany  credit  in  a  cause 
like  this. 

Gentlemen,  another  witness  of  this  des- 
cription is  Lynam,  his  evidence  lasted  five  or 
six  hours;  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
;o  through  it  literally,  but  you  recollect  that 
le  spoke  from  notes  he  had  taken,  in  which 
he  entered  short  memorandums;  he  had 
mistaken  a  great  number  of  names  which  he 
had  entered  in  these  notes,  Curtis  for  Carter, 
&c,  as  far  as  they  went  they  were  full  of  mis- 
takes, and  there  was  hardly  a  single  fact  that 
he  spoke  of  which  fixed  any  degree  of  crimi* 
Bality  upon  Mr.  Hardy,  or  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  that  was  found  in  his  notes, 
but  be  related  those  facts  from  his  memory ; 
if  the  notes  of  what  he  wrote  down  are  so  in- 
correct as  to  confound  one  name  with  another, 
what  credit  can  you  give  to  his  recollection  ? 
He  tells  you  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the 
particular  persons  who  held  the  conversations 
of  which  he  speaks,  but  that  this,  and  that 
general  conversation,  passed  at  these  meet- 

Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  why  he  said 
this;  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  be 
more  particular ;  he  mieht  have  oeen  contra^ 
dieted ;  and  any  thing  Uiat  had  been  said,  by 
any  of  those  people,  he  knew  was  rule^  to  be 
evidence  of  the  general  plot;  consequently 
what  he  stated  to  have  been  said  in  general 
conversation,  among  them  there  was  evi- 
dence.—Who  told  you  this?— -Who  are  the 
people  that  used  these  expressions?  From 
whom  did  you  collect  that?  He  does  not 
know;  he  did  not  think  it  material  to  ob- 
serve.— What!  a  spy;  a  man  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  collect  mformation  for  govern- 
ment; a  man,  who  attended  the  meelines 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  coming  aftervyards 
and  giving  evidence  i^inst  these  people- 
Did  not  be  think  it  material^  at  the  time 
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when  he  attended,  to  collect  the  naoMsgf 
those  who  said  this  or  that  particular  thio|? 
— Did  he  Dot  know,  that  there  was  a  grot 
deal  of  difference  in  the  degree  of  criminalilf, 
in  those  who  said  a  thing,  and  those  who  vm 
only  present  when  it  was  said  ?  Did  not  hii 
common  sense  tell  him  that? — Oh!  no!  bepiid 
no  attention  to  that ;  only  that  the  conversitie& 
did  pass.  To  the  memory  of  awitness,  who  gnro 
you  this  account  of  hisattention  to  suchmataial 
conversations  as  he  pretends  to  describe,  I 
think  no  credit  is  to  be  given.* — ^You  willgb- 
serve,  whether  the  evidence  he  gives  of  sb; 
particular  facts,  is  confirmed  by  other  wit- 
nesses of  a  different  description,  and  towfaoK 
testimony  no  objection  lies ; — ifit  is,  you  «iil 
so  far  give  credit  to  him,  but  otherwise  jv 
will  not. 

There  is  another  witness  of  the  Tambdt^ 
Association  brought  forward  to  prove  thii 
detestable  plot,  and  that  is  Mr.  Coatea, 
Franklow's  apprentice.  The  account  he  pm 
of  this  Lamoeth  As.sociat^on  is,  that  it  vss 
public,  that  Franklow  had  a  caitouch  bos  is 
true,  but  that  cartouch  box  lav  open,  vitt 
others,  upon  the  work  board;  he  nad  r^ 
mentals,  but  we  heard  in  evidence  bef&re, 
that  he  appeared  in  them,  publicly,  at  ^^ 
Globe-tavero. 

They  come  next,  gentlemen,  to  the  cvi- 
dauce  of  a  Mr.  Groves,  and  I  beg  your  parti- 
cular attention  to  him. — Mr.  Groves*s  evi- 
dence had  two  objects;  one  was  to  sfaov, 
that  Mr.  Hardy,  in  fartherance  of  the  desigp 
which  is  imputed  to  him,  and  for  the  sake  of 
arming  this  conventbn,  which  was  lo  act  bj 
force  against  the  government,  had  provid^ 
himself  witli  French  knives. — Another  object 
was  to  show,  that,  at  a  meeting,  held  on  tbe 
second  of  May,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
such  language  had  been  held,  by  pei^oos 
connected  with  Mr.  Hardy,  and  the  same 
society,  as  showed,  demonstratively,  that  tber 
must  mean  to  overturn  the  king,  and  his  go- 
vernment 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  see  hov 
Groves,  in  his  examination  in  chief,  lekles 
these  facts.  With  respect  to  the  knives,  be 
tells  you,  that  he  was  at  Chalk  Farm ;  tfast 
he  was  in  a  shed  with  about  ten  people;  that 
^ye  or  six  of  them  pulled  out  a  little  instru- 
ment, all  exactly  alike,  which  were  Freoch 
knives,  and  that  Pearce  was  one  of  them; 
that  somebody  said,  they  were  bread  aad 
cheese  knives,  and  then  a  smile  went  round; 
that  he  asked,  where  they  might  be  sot;  tbc^' 
said,  at  Green's,  in  Grange-street,  who  was  a 
perfumer  and  hair-dresser;  he  says,  a  week 
after  he  went  to  buy  one ;.  and  then  his  object 
is  to  show  you,  that  Green  had  sold  a  greit 
number  of  these  knives,  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  this  convention,  or  their  army ;  aad 
that  he  had  sold  them  in  such  a  way  as  a» 
show,  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  impropiitfr 
of  what  he  was  about ;  he  says,  Greea  lald 
him  be  had  sold  two  or  three"  hundred ;  he 
saysyiie  told  me  to  speak  very  low,  Ibr  tbe 
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tarlour  door  was  open,  and  his  wife  was  a 
taron'd  aristocrat.  It  is  evident  he  meant, 
hat  it  should  be  inferred  from  hence,  that 
>reen,  who  was  one  of  this  society,  had 
•lotted  with  Mr.  Hardy,  for  arming  this  mul- 
itude  that  were  to  support  this  convention ; 
hat  he  had  contrived  to  procure  tliese  knives 
rom  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  armine 
hem,  and  had  already  collected  a  body  m* 
wo  or  three  hundred,  thus  armed. 

Another  object  that  he  had,  was,  to  collect 
he  sense  of  the  society,  from  what  passed  at 
he  meeting,  on  the  find  of  May,  at  the  Crown 
nd  Anchor;  and  he  tells  you,  that  Mr. 
lome  Tooke  was  there,  and  it  is  out  of  his 
Douth  that  he  collects  this. — Mr.  Home 
'ooke,  he  says,  afler  dinner  got  up ;  he  ob- 
crved,  that  he  supposed,  one  out  of  fifty  of 
he  people  who  were  there,  might  be  consi- 
lered  as  spies,  and  to  them  he  wished  parti- 
ularly  to  address  himself;  the  witness  did 
[leretore  attend  to  what  he  said.  Mr.  Tooke 
lesired  the  company  to  observe,  that  he  was 
lot  in  a  state  of  inebriation,  for,  having  some- 
tiing  to  say  to  the  company,  he  had  refrained 
x>m  bis  ^tass.  He  called  the  parliament  a 
coundrel  smk  of  corruption ;  he  called  the  op- 
osition  inparliamenta  scoundrel  sink  of  oppo- 
ition ;  he  said,  that  there  was  a  junction  be- 
ween  these  two  scoundrel  parties,  formed  for 
tieourposeof  destroying  the  rights  and  Uberties 
ftne country;  hespcMce  about  the  beredi- 
ary  nofoUity  of  the  country;  he  asked,  if  that 
kip-jack,  Jenkinson,  could  be  considered  as 
ne  of  the  hereditary  nobility.  He  was 
sked,  how  Mr.  Tooke  had  treated  the  Lords; 
le  said,  speaking  metaphorically,  for  which 
ds  lordship,  I  remember,  corrected  him,  that 
le  had  paid  the  Lords  pretty  much  the  same 
ompliment  that  he  had  the  House  of  Com* 
[ions;  from  thence  he  meant,  to  be  sure, 
hat  it  should  be  collected,  that  he  had  spoken 
fit  as  of  the  Commons ;  that  is,  that  it  was 

sink  of  corruption,  and  ought  to  be  purified, 
'hese  are  the  two  main  racts  of  which  he 
ives  evidence. 

Now  see  how  this  comes  out  in  the  course 
f  the  cross-examination.  First,  with  respect 
D  Mr.  Tooke ;  you  remember,  that  the  ques- 
ion  here  is,  whether  the  prisoner  has  con- 
pired  to  call  this  Convention,  for  the  purpose 
f  deposing  the  king,  and  that  this  witness 
ras  examined  for  the  purpose  of  proving, 
hat  language  had  been  held  indicative  of  an 
utention  to  overturn  the  government,  and  to 
epose  the  king ;  and  that  this  Groves,  in  his 
xamination  in  chief,  stated  to  you,  that  Mr. 
'ooke  had  so  spoken  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ions,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords.— How  does 
i  come  out  upon  his  cross-examination  ?  I 
sked  him,  leading  hira  as  I  might,  he  being 

witness  for  the  crown,  whether  Mr.  Tooke 
tad  not  said,  that  the  hereditary  nobility  in 
he  coimtry,  were  a  body  ever  to  be  respected  ? 
le  said,  yes,  he  had;  he  always  liad.  I< 
sked  him,  whether  his  complaint  had  not 
leeoy  that,  by  CDrmptloD,  improper  men  were 


drafted  out  from  the  House  of  Commons  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  which  the  Lords  were 
degraded.  He  said  his  complaint  was,  that 
the  sending  such  men  into  the  Mouse  of 
Lords  was  a  disgrace  to  those  who  have  here- 
ditary seats  there.  I  asked  him  then,  whe- 
ther he  did  not  speak  with  high  respect  and 
regard,  both  of  the  office  and  person  of  the 
king?  He  said,  yes;  he  always  had;  he 
spoke  of  this  as  trenching  upon  the  authority 
of  the  king,  and  that  he  did  not  say  one  word 
disrespecmil  to  majesty. 

Then  what  does  this  evidence  amount  to  f 
— See  what  is  the  question  between  us. — We 
say,  that  the  object  of  these  men  was  merely 
a  parliamentary  reform ;  that  they  wished  to 
bring  about  annual  parliaments  and  uni- 
versal suffrage;  that  their  complaint  was 
of  corruption  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
they  thought  a  parliamentary  reform  would 
remedy  the  evil,  and  they  meant  to  call 
a  convention  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
other  side,  they  say,  it  was  not  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the 
kin^ ;  and  they  call  a  witness  to  prove,  .out 
of  Mr.  Tooke's  mouth,  that  that  was  his  ob- 
ject. What  does  Mr.  Tooke  say  ?  He  says, 
that  the  evil  lay  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
so  says  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  so  he 
always  has  said ;  so  all  those  that  ever  acted 
with  him  have  said  ;  that  it  was  the  corrup- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  evils  he  complained  of,  and 
that  therefore  the  representation,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  reformed. 
We  say,  that  they  never  meditated  any  altera- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  any  attack 
upon  the  king ;  so  says  this  witness,  who  is 
called  to  prove  the  contrary ;  he  swears  that 
Mr.  Tooke,  whose  language  they  are  making 
use  of  against  Mr.  Hardy,  always  said,  that 
the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  country  were  a 
respectable  body;  that  his  complaint  was, 
that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  did  not  deserve  it,  were  removed  into 
the  House  of  Lords;  that  the  king  alwavs 
deserved  respect ;  and  yet  this  witness  is  call- 
ed to  prove,  and  that  from  Mr.  Tooke's 
mouth,  that  the  object  of  this  convention  waa 
to  dethrone  the  king. 

Consider,  gentlemen,  how  ^cry  strong  this 
evidence  is  for  us,  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  prosecutor's  witness.  — We 
admit,  that  the  object  was  to  induce  the 
House  of  Commons,  hearing  the  general  sense 
of  the  people,  to  reform  the  representation. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tooke;  this  is  the 
language  which  he  held,  and  which  he  held  in 
the  presence  of  that  spy. 

These  observations  50  completely,  not  only 
to  put  this  evidence  ot  Mr.  Groves  out  of  the 
case,  as  bearing  upon  this  cause,  but  they  go 
farther,  in  two  respects.  First,  they  go  to 
show  (and  I  am  entitled  to  the  full  strength 
of  that  application  of  them)  that  the  object, 
and  the  only  object  of  thes?  people,  was  a 
reform  in  the  House  of  Comn^us;   that  a  ' 
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tnan,  charged  to  be  connected  with  them 
in  this  conspiracy,  did,  in  their  face,  abao* 
lutcly  negative  any  desien  upon  the  king,  or 
the  House  of  Lords ;  tbat  he  confined  bia 
complaints  to  the  House  of  Commons;  that 
he  spoke  with  respect  of  the  person  and  of 
the  office  of  the  kmg,  and  yet  this  witness  is 
called  to  prove,  that  they  wished  to  drive  the 
king  out  of  his  place  in  the  constitution;  he 
proves  the  direct  contrarv ;  he  proves,  that 
the  object  of  ail  the  people  there  assembled, 
spoken  b v  the  voice  of  Mr.  Tooke  (I  say,  that 
was  the  oq|ec|  of  them  all,  because  none  con- 
tradicted him)  was,  to  maintain  the  disnity  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  maintain  Uke  per- 
son and  dignity  of  the  king. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  not  the  only  use  of  the 
evidence  of  this  man;  it  furnishes  us  with  a 
fearful  example,  how  much  mischief  may  be 
done  by  the  evidence  of  spies ;  we  have  no 
means  of  correcting  their  evidence;  we  know 
not  what  will  be  uie  course  of  it;  we  have 
no  cliie  ta  cross-examine  them ;  and  it  was 
mere  accident,  that  his  testimony  did  not 
leave  upon  your  minds  the  impression,  that 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  this  large  assembly,  had  de- 
clared himself  against  both  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords;  for  he, 
expressly  said,  at  first,  that  he  complimented 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  same  way  that  he 
did  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  we  should 
have  been  fixed  with  this  imputation,  that, 
sitting  at  dinner  with  Mr.  Tooke,  and  five 
hundred  people,  all  of  whom  are  attempted  to 
'be  connected  in  this  plot,  we  countenanced  a 
doctrine  which  was  publicly  broached  in  that 
assembly,  that  all  tne  Lords  and  Commona 
were  a  sink  of  corruption,  and,  consequently, 
that  an  attack  was  levelled  at  them  all;  what 
a  situation  then  would  my  dient  have  been 
in ,  from  our  not  knowing  bow  to  examine 
the  witness ;  from  our  not  knowing  how  to 
lead  him  to  the  truth,  which  he  kept  back, 
and  which  he  knew  to  be  material,  and  which 
he  ought,  upon  his  oath,  to  have  told  upon 
his  examination  in  chief;  firom  our  not  hav- 
ing  the  clue  to  his  cross- examinaUon,  that 
man  at  the  bar  mi^ht  have  been  condemned 
to  the  extreme  pumshment  of  high  treason. 
None  but  a  spy  so  demeans  himself;  none 
but  a  dishonest  man ;  none  but  a  miscreant, 
like  him,  keeps  back,  in  his  exammation  in 
chief,  all  that  be  thinks  will  make  for  a  pri- 
soner, and  delivers  all  that  is  against  him. 
I  am  entitled  to  say  he  did  so;  and  firom 
thence  entitled  to  caution  you,  how  you  credit 
the  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  unless  yoa 
find  their  evidence  confirmed  by  other  wit- 
nesses, speaking  to  the  same  fiict. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  done  with  Groves 
yet ;  he  has  been  euilty  not  only  of  a  sup- 
pression of  the  truth,  but  he  has  been  guilty 
of  direct  perjury ;  a  perjury,  committed  by 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  his  own 
value  with  those  by  whom  he  is  employed,  at 
the  price  of  that  man^s  life ;  a  crime  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  in  law  murder ;  tl^ 
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however,  was  his  object,  and  I  will  .sligv  ypy 
it  was  his  object  I  observed,  theft  aoothv 
part  of  his  evidence  went  to  show,  that  Gnm 
was  a  conspirator  with  the  rest  in  this  piet; 
that  he  had  conspired  to  assist  thia  coavea- 
tion  by  force,  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  thu 
conspiracy,  had  already  sold  two  ot  thnt 
hundred  knives,  for  the  purpose  of  arouag 
the  conspirators. 

Groves  says,  he  went  to  0^reen*Sy«for  tk 
purpose  of  purchasing  one  of  tfaoee  knives; 
that  all  was  secrecy ;  Ureen  tol4  hioklo  wamk 
low,  for  the  parlour  door  was  open,  and  hm 
wife  was  a  damn*d  aristocrat.  Now  the  ooij 
object  that  he  could  have  in  so  repxesenti^ 
the  thins  was,  to  make  you  beliere,  that 
Green  sold  these  knives  in  private.  Giecais 
aflerwards  called,  as  a  witness  for  the  crm, 
and  what  is  the  account  that  he  gives  of  thiil 
He  tells  you,  that,  in  the  fair  and  oidiaai| 
course  of  trade,  he  had  three  dozen  of  time 
knives,  and  he  had  sold,  I  think,  lbirteea«r 
fourteen,  each  to  a  different  person;  he  M 
them  sent  to  him  in  packages,  of  six  or  sena 
in  a  package ;  he  says,  he  sent  one  package  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  but  that  part  does  not  vppij  la 
Groves*s  evidence. 

This  evidence  is,  you  see,  incimusleet  wiik 
the  account  that  Groves  giv^es ;  this,  however, 
may  not  affect  Groves  with  perjury ;  because, 
though  this  is  the  truth,  Greea  may  ban 
given  a  difiEerent  account  to  Groiree.  With  s 
view  to  ascertain  that,  he  is  asJced,  did  job 
ever  tell  Groves  you  had  sold  two  or  thm 
hundred?— O  !  never!  ho  asked,  iftheknifci 
were  a  saleable  oommoditv :  I  said  they  mat. 
To  lie  sure,  every  man  will  talk  in  that  way  el 
his  own  wares;  ther^  Groves  is  txpnmif 
contradicted.  Did  you  say  an  j  thing,  testily 
ing  any  apprehension  about  selling  theaj 
Nothing  upon  earth ;  thekpivea^  he  says,  lay 
in  the  show  glassy,  open  to  the  view  of  tbe 
public,  a  public  article  of  sale ;  and  yet  Grofo 
tells  you,  that  he  sold  to  him,  privately,  sad 
would  not  let  even  his  wife  know,  that  be 
sold  one  of  these  knives.  But  here  we  pea 
him  to  a  direct  fact  Groves  says,  in  teran, 
that  Green  told  him  (Groves)  that  his  eife 
was  a  damn'd  aristocrat^  and  desired  him  ott 
to  speak  so  loud,  because  the  parlour  door  ets 
open.  Now  Green,  a  witness,  who  is  likewise 
called  by  the  crown,  swore,  most  po6itivdty» 
not  only  that  he  did  not  use  the  expiessieBs 
imputed  to  him  by  Groves,  but  also,  that  be 
neither  mentioned  his  wi4,  nor  made  use  of 
the  word  Aristocrat.  Then  here  we  have  oae 
ofthecrown^swiitnesses,  positive)^  and  directly 
contradicting  another  of  ttie  crown's  wimesscs, 
as  to  a  verv  material  fact,  slid  in  by  Grote^, 
that  these  knives  were  sold  by  Green,  onder 
an  apprehension  of  fear,  and  in  secrecy:  it 
eoes  farther;  for,  in  stating  that GreoD aid 
his  wife  was  a  damn*d  aristocrat,  he  metic 
you  should  infer  thatbe,  and  those  with  wboa 
he  acted,  were  men  of  a  conti>uy  piiix^ 
apd  men  who  meant  imprpperljr  to  use  these 
knives.    You  see  the  turn  £#  yves  il^  h  en- 
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lesvouring  to  distiagmtfa  between  aristocraley 
^  those  wlio  had  freoch  knifes;  that  hit 
rife  was  not  to  tee  him  sell  ^heaekiiivesy  be- 
:atise  she  wat  a  damn'd  aritlocraA,  meaning 
iiat  Green  would  have  it  understood,  that  he 
old  these  knives  to  pertont  of  a  contrary 
leaeriptioD,  but  would  not  have  her  know  it, 
>ecause  she,  beins;  of  di£ferent  fMrinciplet, 
irould  disapprove  of  it.  With  these  observsr 
ions  I  dismiss  this  witness ;  he  not  only  doet 
lot  prove  any  thing  that  would  be  advantage- 
»ttt  to  the  crown,  Mt  hn  evidence  it  material 
or  the  prisoner,  and  he  furnishes  you  with  a 
etson,  wliich,  1  hope,  you  will  not  forget, 
»hen  you  are  to  decide  upon  the  evidence  of 
arsons  of  his  description. 

I  have  done  with  so  much  of  Green's  evi- 
lence  as  relates  to  the  contradiction  to  Grovet. 
But  tliere  it  another  thing  which  Green,  a 
vitness  for  the  crown,  swears  to,  and  which 
alls  in  with  the  rest  of  our  evidence.  He  is 
itked,  whether  he,  beins  a  member  of  this 
lociety^  and  acttog  with  them  upon  many  oc- 
;a«ons,  whether  lie  had  any  idea  that  this 
Ociety»  or  any  deputation  from  them,  or  any 
onvention  to  which  they  sent  deleptes,  vras 
iither  to  attack  the  ])erson  of  the  kins,  or  to 
effectuate  anv  of  their  opinions  by  torce  of 
irms?  He  tells  you«  in  express  terms,  no,  not 
L  man  of  us,  had  any  snch  object ;  our  object 
vat  parliamentary  reform;  the  means  by 
vhich  we  were  to  effect  that  parliamentary 
eform,  not  being  able  to  effect  it  hypeti- 
ions,  was,  by  a  convention^  to  act  peaceably, 
t  was  first  to  collect  the  opmion  of  the  public, 
ind  then  to  represent  it  to  parliament — ^We 
loped  and  believed,  that  that  n^ould  turn  out 
u  be  the  public  opinion,  and  that  the  public 
>pinioo,  being  so  peaceably  represented  to 
)arliament,  would  have  its  due  weight. 

Then,  gentlemen,  after  these  witnesses, 
vho  go  to  the  proof  of  what  had  passed  in 
Sngland,  they  endeavour  to  implicate  us  in 
he  guilt  of  Watt,  who  has  been  lately  executed 
or  high  treason,  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  call  Mr.  M'Ewan.  There  is  no 
vay  by  which  thev  at  all  connect  Hait^f  with 
iVatt,  except,  I  think,  that  a  letter  was  sent 
\j  Hardy  to  Skirvinff,  who  was  a  member  of 
\  society  to  whkh  Watt  bek>nged ;  and  in  a 
»nversation  between  Watt  and  Stock,  at 
Sdinbuivh,  it  appeared,  that  Watt  was  de- 
4rous  ofsendiog  a  letter  to  Hardy,  and  com* 
nunicated  with  Stock,  how  he  might  send 
hat  letter,  without  saying  what  it  was  about; 
Mit  no  such  ktter  appears  ever  to  have  been 
tent ;  what  the  subject  was  upon  whkh  he 
neanl  to  correspond  with  him,  does  not 
ippear ;  and  yet  it  is  in  evidence  to  you,  that 
111  the  letters  that  were  sent  to  Mr.  Hardy,  I 
*aiinotsay,  positively,  that  it  appears  in  evi^ 
lence  that  ail  were,  but  there  is  every  reason 
x>  suppose,  that  all  the  letters  which  were 
lent  to  Mr.  Hardy,  upon  this  subjeet,  were 
ieized  bv  the  crown ;  so  that>  I  think,  you 
may  fakly  infer,  that  no  such  letter  was  sent; 
there  it  no  evidence  in  the  cause  to  show, 


that  ha  pertenaUy  knew  that  anjr  ftoch  man 
as  Watt  existed,  and  yet  it  is  endeavoured  te 
affect  him,  by  what  Watt  did  in  Edinburah, 
though  none  of  the  delegates  who  sat  inth 
Watt  there,  are  attempted  to  be  affected  by  it 

Who  is  this  Mr.  Watt^  Why  Watt  was  a 
spy,  employed  by  government,  up  to  a  certain 
extent;  he  wat  discharged  by  them  from  that 
employment,  I  believe,  because  he  over- valued 
his  services;  so  it  a}>peared,  I  understand^ 
upon  his  own  trial ;  being  discharged  by  go«^ 
▼ernment,  he  continues  to  associate  with  the 
Scotch  Convention,  and  he  makes  a  violent 
proposal  there,  which  all  who  were  present 
reject;  I  do  not  mean  that,  in  the  convention, 
he  made  the  proposal;  but  among  some  of 
the  members,  he  made  a  propoeal,  which  idl 
who  were  present  instantly  rejected. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  firmly  believe 
to  have  been  the  case.  Watt  had  been  a  spy ; 
he  had  carried  communications  to  govern- 
ment:  he  pretended,  perhans,  to  know  more 
than  he  did;  he  over- valuea  the  communica- 
tions he  did  carry,  and  therefore  was  discarded; 
he  still  fixed  himself  upon  these  men,  who 
did  not  know  that  he  dad  been  a  spy,  and 
kept  company  with  him ;  and  I  do  verily,  in 
my  conscience,  believe,  that  he  made  this 
proposal  to  them  with  a  view  te  carry  the  in* 
formation  of  it  afterwards  to  government,  and 
then  to  hane  these  men,  if  he  could  get  them 
to  agree  witn  him.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
case ;  I  believe  him  to  have  been  a  determined 
miscreant,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  he  was 
haneed,  if  that  were  the  case,  because  he 
just^  deserved  it;  but  having,  as  a  spy, 
earned  information  to  government;  having 
required  a  higher  price  for  his  services  than 
XOvemment  thought  he  deserved,  he  hsd 
been  discarded;  he  afterwards  goes  baek,  and 
makes  this  proposal,  which  was  rejected  with 
abhorrence  by  them,  and  I  do  verily  believe 
he  made  this  proposal  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
implicating^  them  in  the  guilt  of  such  a  project, 
that  he  might  carry  the  information  to  eo^ 
vernment,  and  thereby  show  he  was  worthy 
of  his  hire;  that  he  misht  show  he  was 
worth  the  price  he  asked.  Now  take  it  either 
way;  that  he  really  meant  to  accomplish  this 
project,  or  that,  not  meaning  to  accomplish  it, 
ne  wished  to  draw  other  people  into  it,  for  the 
sake  of  sending  them  to  the  gallows,  he  has 
met  the  fate  he  richly  deserved. 

But  observe  another  thing.    Watt  is  to  be 

connected  with  Mr.  Hardy.    How?   Throurii 

'  the  Scotch  Convention ;  because  Mr.  Haray 

!  corresponded  with  the  Scotch   Convention, 

I  and  because  Watt  was  a  member  of  that  con*s 

1  vention.    Good  God !  have  they  attempted 

I  to  fix  this  guilt  upon  any  of  the  delegates  to 

I  the  Scotch  Convention,   except   those   two 

!  individuals.   Watt   and    Downie  ?— Govern* 

ment  has  prosecuted  all  the  indictments,  I 

suppose,  that  they  mean  to  probecute  for  high 

treason,  in  Scotland,  and  yet  not  one  of  these 

delegatet  with  whom  Watt  was,  at  one  Ume, 

immediately  eonnected,  has  been  indicted  fi>r 
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»S)i  treason.^  Why?  becMuethehichUeaMii' 
which  Watt  was  guil^,  coDUsted  of  a  ikct, 
in  which  they  had  do  participation,  and  much 
less  had  the  pnsoner  any  participaiion  in  it. 
BecoUect  what  is  the  account  M<£wan  gi^es, 
when  this  project  was  proposed  to  him  by 
Watt.  He  says,  that  they  reiected  it  with  ab- 
liorrence.  Then,  if  those  who  were  upon  the 
apot  rejected  it  with  abhorrence ;  if  no  imme- 
ffiate  communication  unon  the  subject  is 
proved  between  Watt  and  Hardy,  will  you,  by 
a  long  chain  of  implication  and  inferences,  fix 
that  upon  Mr.  Hardy,  which  the  officers  of 
the  crown  do  not  pretend  that  they  can  fix 
upon  those  who  were  immediately  connected 
with  Watt,  the  actor  in  it?  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose,  that  men  of  common  justice,  and  of 
common  humanity,  can  entertain  such  a 
thought 

Another  observation  arises  upon  this  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  M'Ewan ;  he  is  a  Scotchman, 
and  ho  was  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Conven- 
tion, and  vou  have  heard  from  him  what  he 
thinks  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  and  I  think 
^ou  have  reason  to  believe  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  gave  his  evidence  that  you 
receive  from  him  his  real  sentiments  upon  all 
the  isubjects  upon  which  he  is  questioned, 
and  a  true  relation  of  all  the  facts  to  whk^h  he 
was  examined;  was  there  any  difficulty  in 
getting  from  him  this  account  of  Watt?  Did 
Slot  he  immediately,  upon  being  asked,  com- 
municate the  whole  story  ?  Did  not  he  express 
his  own  abhorrence  of  it  ?  I  believe  he  came 
voluntarily  to  give  this  account;  I  am  sure 
the  contrary  does  not  appear  in  the  cause,  and 
I  am  entitled,  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  to 
in»8t  that  no  fact  exists  which  is  not  proved. 
The  witness  came  forward  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  therefore  I  am  entitled  to  suppose, 
that  coming  forward  in  the  ordinary  course, 
he  did  it  voluntarily,  in  order  to  state  facts  to 
you,  upon  which  you  will  have  to  reason 
when  you  come  to  consider  what  verdict  you 
will  gfve.  When  I  say  that  no  compulsory 
means  were  used  to  bring  this  witness  to  the 
bar,  it  is  not  because  it  is  material  to  me 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  yet  still  I  am  entitled 
to  make  that  assumption. 
.  Now  what  is  the  accoimt  he  gives  of  the 
whole  of  this  business?  and  here  I  am 
answering  that  part  of  their  case  which  en* 
deavours  to  implicate  us  in  the  guilt  of  those 
persons  at  Edinburgh.  He  states  that  there 
was  no  idea  of  trenching  on  the  authority  of 
the  King,  or  Lords;  that  there  was  no  idea  of 
assuming  the  functions  of  parliament;  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done  by  force,  and  the 
very  night  on  which  they  were  dispersed,  it 
appears,  they  had  considered  upon  petitioninjg 
either  the  parliament,  or  the  king :  then,  if 
that  were  the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner  ?  If  m  all  this  vast  field 
ol  evidence,  which  they  have  taken,  they 
tannot  prove  any  design,  by  means  of  this 
convention  in  Scotland,  to  depose  the  king  by 
(otce,  what  becomes  of  the  charge  against  Mr. 
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Hardv,  who  was  not  directly  implicated  evea 
in  what  that  convention  really  did?  Tbe 
charge  against  him  is,  that  he  oomqiired,  wii^ 
others,  to  call  a  convention,  which  convea- 
tion  was  to  act  by  force  of  aims  aeainst  the 

fovemment  of  the  country,  and  to  &po6e  the 
ing^.    Surely  the  proceedings  at  Emnborsk 
iurmsh  no  proof  of  this  sort  against  him. 

I  observe,  and  I  dare  say  the  fiurt  wifi  be 
relied  upon,  by  the  solicitor-geoeral  in  reph, 
that  all  the  witnesses  who  have  been  qn^ 
tioned  to  these  circumstances  <their  vntaessei 
as  well  as  ours)  were  asked  by  the  atlore^- 
pneral,  whether  they  thought  certain  ren^ 
tions  that  were  shown  to  them  were  peace^Ue 
and  orderly?  Some  had  seen  tfaem,  snae 
had  sot.  Now  I  liave  nothios  to  dovkli 
their  opinion  upon  the  point,  raethertbae 
resolutions  were  peaceable  or  orderly.  Tbe 
question,  in  this  cause,  is  not  whether  ^kx 
people  had  come  to  peaceable  and  ordeiij  re- 
solutions ;  but  the  question  is  whether  tb^ 
have  committed  an  overt  act  the  direct  otgo^ 
of  wliich  was  to  depose  the  kinx,  and  the 
ultimate  object  of  which  was  to  bring  aboBi 
his  death ;  that  is  the  question  for  your  deia- 
mination.  And  it  is  very  hard  upon  the  pri- 
soner if  dust  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  eyes  d 
the  jury,  by  endeavouring  to  fix  their  atteotk-a 
upon  &cts  which  do  not  amount  to  an  act  cf 
high  treason  (for  if  one  act  does  not,  all  taka 
together  cannot)  for  the  sake  of  preventifig 
them  from  looking  directly  to  thatwhicb  is 
alone  the  object  of  their  inquiry,  nameiy, 
whether  this  prisoner  did  c^inspire,  wi^ 
others,  to  destroy  the  king,  when  th^  agreed 
to  call  a  convention?  And  it  matters  not 
whether  this  report  of  the  secret  committft 
be  full  of  obnoxious  and  ofifcnsive  resoluuoos; 
it  matters  not  whether  they  are  guilty  of  d 
the  other  crimes  in  the  catalogue  of  cnminil 
law :  the  sole  question  is,  whetiier  they  have 
been  guilty  or  high  treason  ?  whether  tber 
meant  to  call  this  convention  for  the  pi2rpo«e 
of  deposing  the  kiujg?  And  when  you  asc 
every  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  ctowb^ 
whether  tliey  had  any  such  intoition ;  wbea 
thev  tell  you  in  plain  direct  words  that  thej 
had  liO  such  intention ;  that  their  views  were 
peaceable,  and  that  tbey  meant  only  to  pfl>> 
duce  a  parliamentary  reform,  by  calling  t^ 
convention ;  you  are  not  to  be  lead  away  by  sa 
accumulation  of  all  these  acts  (ofiensiTe/pcr- 
haps,  but  not  one  of  them  amounting  to  aa 
overt  act  of  treason)  to  find  the  prisooer 
guilty  of  so  high  a  crime,  because  von  dbap- 
prove  of  his  politics,  or  because  vou  aisapprove 
of  some  of  his  conduct.  Thank  God  !  that  is 
not  the  way  in  which  a  prisoner  is  to  be  tiied 
in  this  country !— You  are  to  keep  your  e^  t& 
the  fact  with  whkh  he  is  charged,  not  to 
inquire  whether  he  is  guilty  of  ten  thooaid 
misdemeanors;  whether  he  is  obnoxioiB  id 
this  or  that  set  of  men;  whether  hirpotes 
are  such  as  you  or  I  should  approve ;  but 
wi^ether  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  crime  vitii 
which  he  stands  fharged^  namely,  whetket 
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kis  project  of  -a  convention  was  directod  im- 
nediately  to  tbe  deposilion  of  the  king,  and 
itimately  to  faia  death,  and  if  you  do  not  find 
hat,  you  caooot  find  the  prisoner  guilty. 

GenUemeDy  I  have  already  observed  upon 
he  miserable  case  that  is  made  on  the  subject 
f  arms,  muskets,  and  pikes,  and  I  am  per- 
ectly  persuaded  that  that  part  of  this  case 
rould  never  have  been  laia  before  you,  if 
hose  who  conduct  this  prosecution  Iwd  not 
intertained  a  firm  and  certain  opinion  that 
irithout  it  they  could  do  nothing ;  such  evi« 
lence  weakens  a  strong  case ;  it  is  of  a  nature 
p  add  Qothing  to  the  strength  of  a  case  that 
ould  stand  by  itself;  but  we  know  very  well 
bat  in  a  certain  sUige  of  a  cause,  when  it  is 
buud  that'  there  is  not  sufficient  to  fix  that 
barge  upon  the  prisoner,  without  fixing  which 
here  must  be  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  any  thing 
s  attempted.  Hence,  arose  the  attempt  to 
Ix  Mr.  Hardy  with  the  acts  of  Watt;  one's 
nind  revolts  at  it^  and  I  am  mre  it  would 
lever  have  been  attempted,  if  it  had  not 
^n  thought  necessary  to  the  support  of  this 
ause. 

Gentlemen,  I  told  you  before  I  had  the 
)est  authority  for  saying  that  the  delesates  in 
Gotland,  none  at  least  of  them  but  Watt  and 
^wnie,  had  been  ^ilty  of  high  treason.  I 
lave  the  best  authonty  for  saying  that,  because 

have  the  authority  of  those  who  prosecuted 
hem  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  of  the  judses 
tefore  whom  they  were  convicted  of  a  misde- 
Deanor.  If  they  were  known  to  be  guilty  of 
u^h  treason,  and  yet  were  prosecuted  for 
nisdemeanors,  it  was  not  humanity  so  to 
prosecute  them;  true  humanity  is  to  be  shown 
;o  the  innocent,  and  not  to  the  guilty ;  the 
piilty  should  be  punished  up  to  the  extent  of 
iieir  crimes,  but  if  these  men  were  known  to 
>e  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  yet  were  prose- 
cuted only  for  misdemeanors,  that  prosecution 
)ecomes  a  snare  to  others ;  it  holds  out  to 
iiem  that  acts  of  this  sort  are  not  high 
reason,  it  waits  for  their  going  on  perhaps 
ill  they  have  accomplished  the  act,  and  then 
he  net  is  thrown  over  them ;  thev  are  told, 
his  was  a  trap  laid  for  you,  we  knew  that 
•hose  others  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason, 
)ut  we  thought  if  we  punished  them  as  trai- 
;ors,  you  would  not  go  on ;  you  have  gone  on, 
md  now  you  must  take  the  consequence;  it  is 
lothing  to  }rou  how  we  proceed  against  other 
nen ;  we  will  proceed  against  you  as  the  law 
s — we  will  proceed  against  you  for  high 
treason,  although  we  proceeded  against  them 
3n]y  for  misdemeanors.  I  say  that  is  not  true 
Qumanity;  those  persons  who  had  been  guilty 
}f  high  treason  should  have  been  punished  as 
traitors,  and  a  trap  should  not  have  been  laid 
for  those  who  at  that  time  were  innocent  of 
it ;  humanity  should  have  been  shown  to 
those  who  had  not  been  then  guilty  of  crimes, 
ind  not  to  those  who  had.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  was  the  conduct  either  of  the  prosecutors 
of  these  delegates,  or  of  the  judges  who  tried 
them;  but  I  am  eutitied  from  their  conduct 
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to  assert  ^s,  that  they  did  not  believe  them 
to  be  guilty  of  High  treason,  and  that  they 
prosecuted  them  only  for  misdemeanors,  be- 
cause they  knew  them  to  be  guilty  only  of 
misdemeanors. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  to  you  the  ground 
upon  which  this  prosecution  is  founded ;  it  la 
compassing  the  king's  death.  I  have  stated 
to  you  that  which  I  beg  you  always  to  hold  in 
your  minds,  that  the  foundation  of  this  prose^ 
cution  is^  that  the  prisoner  called  this  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the  king.  I 
have  stated  to  you  that  none  of  those  acts 
which  are  contained  in  the  volume  of  written 
evidence  that  has  been  lakl  before  you,  amount 
to  proof  of  that  fact.  I  should  have  stated 
beiore,  it  was  an  omission  that  I  did  not,  but- 
I  will  now  state  to  you  what  I  apprehend  to 
be  the  overt  act  charged  in  the  indictment, 
and  relied  upon  in  proof  as  fixing  this  crime 
upon  the  prisoner ;  it  consists  in  the  resolu- 
tion for  calling  a  convention;  the  crime  im* 
puted  is,  that  he  resolved  to  call  it  for  the 
purpose  of  deposing  the  king. 

Now  I  beg  you  to  hear  the  language  of  that 
resolution,  as  it  was  ultimately  a^eed  to — 
**  That  it  appears  to  thb  committee  very  de« 
sirable  that  a  general  meeting,  or  Convention 
of  the  Friends  of  liber^  should  be  caUed,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  mto  consideration  tbe 
proper  methods  of  obtaining  a  full  and  fair 
representation  of  the  people/'  that  is  the  overt 
act  with  which  the  pnsoneris  charged.  Why 
then,  gentlemen^  tne  professed  and  avowed 
object  of  this  convention  by  those  who  resolv- 
ed that  it  should  be  called,  was,  not  that 
it  should  take  airms  into  its  hands,  not  that  it 
should  entertain  others  who  had  arms  in  thdr 
hands,  but  merely  that  it  should  take  into  its 
consideration  the  proper  methods  of  obtain- 
ing a  fiill  and  fair  representation  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  language  which  they  hold  througb* 
out  all  their  resolutions,  and  I  msist  that  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
which  shows  that  this  is  a  mere  pretext.  I 
shall  come  presentiy  to  that  part  of  the  case, 
and  to  the  grounds  there  are  for  saymg  this 
was  not  a  pretext ;  at  present  I  am  only  consi- 
dering how  the  evidence  for  the  crown  have 
made  out  their  case ;  upon  this  part  of  the 
case  you  must  believe,  before  you  convict  the 
prisoner,  not  only  that  there  was  force  pre- 
pared, but  that  it  was  his  intention  that  this 
convention  should  use  that  force. 

Now  a  very  remarkable  observation  that 
arises  in  the  case  is,  that  there  is  not  a  sinsle 
tittle  of  evidence  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  whkh  unites  the  project  of  the  convention 
with  any  thmg  of  arms,  that  connects  or 
brings  them  together  at  all ;  the};  had  spies 
upon  all  their  proceedings— all  their  meetings 
were  watd^  over—every  member  of  the  so- 
ciety had,  when  in  the  society,  and  pcobably 
at  many  other  times,  a  roan  at  his  elbow  who' 
would  give  an  account  of  every  thing  that 
passed,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  single  word  that . 
has  fallen  from  any  of  the  witnesses ;  not  a  sia«> 
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^  m^nmaikf  I  bdaeTe,  to  be  found  in  all 
tte  written  erideoce,  tbat  oonnecti  tbe  calling 
of  the  conventioa  with  tbe  prepentkm  of  any 
fbice;  unless  you  connect  the  two  togethn*, 
you  cannot  6nd  the  prisoner  guilty  upon  this 
charse  in  the  indictinent;  there  »  no  proof 
which  can  be  stated  to  j^ou,  none  that  can  be 
left  to  your  consideration  without  the  parol 
ewidokce  tbat  these  men  intended  that  the 
convention  should  act  by  force ;  througlMMt 
the  written  evidence  they  eipretsly  disavow  it 

You  must  believe  men's  words,  unless  the 
direct  eontnry  is  proved;  but  when  the 
crown  has  given  in  evidence  this  business  of 
aonsy  they  tell  }rou^  and  I  am  entitled  toas- 
aune  it^  that  this  is  the  force  which  those 
nemben  of  the  convention  meant  to  use;  if 
there  was  any  other  they  wouM  show  it,  and' 
tbe  coBckieion  foUows,  that  if  they  did  not 
mean  to  use  this  force,  they  meant  to  nse' 
none.  The  crown  knew  all  they  had  done; 
the  question  is^  whether  the  convention  meant 
ta  use  force;  if  the  crown  cannot  prove  they 
meant  to  use  this  force,  they  do  not  prove. 
they  meant  to  use  any ;  the  ease  would  have 
been  more  strong,  perhaps,  upon  that  part  of 
it,  ifthey  had  not  called  their  witnesses,  because 
then  you  would  have  been  told  that  a  great 
deal  was  to  be  left  to  fair  presumption  and  in- 
feience  >— tbat  though  they  had  not  proved 
i^  yet  you  were  to  presume  it  from  the  other 
ftcts  proved ;  but  they  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  show  you  what  that  force  was  which 
this  convention  was  to  use,  and  they  put  jl 
upon  the  pikes,  the  muskets,  and  the  knives. 
I  hope  we  have  pretty  well  disposed  of  them 
already. 

But  supposinc  there  was  any  thing  serious 
in  this  proof  of  the  pikes,  the  muskets,  and 
the  knives,  there  is  no  evidence  connecting  it 
with  the  convention;  and  if  it  had  been  the 
project  of  these  people,  if  it  had  ever  entered 
into  the  minds  of  any  of  them  that  this  force 
should  be  used  by  that  convention  which  they 
intended  to  call,  it  is  impossible  thai  the 
crown  should  not  have  been  able  to  have  laid 
evidence  of  it  before  you.  You  see  they  have 
spies  every  where;  yoii  see  when  we  call  a 
witness,  they  know  him  better  than  we  do; 
they  have  had  a  mui  in  every  society  in  Lon- 
don* They  can  ask  when  Mr.  Stevens  was 
called,  whether  it  was  Mr.  Stevens  of  Rath- 
bone  piaee,  or  Mr.  Stevens  of  the  Minories* 
They  know  them  all,  they  have  watched  at 
their  elbows,  they  have  been  vigilant,  and 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  it;  but  still  it 
fortifies  my  observation,  that  they  know  ail 
that  is  in  this  case;  that  nothing  is  left  to 
ptesumption,  to  inference ;  that  all  that  exists 
has  been  brought  forward  by  them,  and  that 
you  have  nothing  to  form  your  judgment' 
upon^  eicept  that  whkh  ^ey  have  laid  before 
you;  they  have  hud  before  you,  therefore,  all 
wUch  ensts  of  arms ;  they  have  laid  nothing 
before  you  to  show  that  these  arms  were  con- 
nected in « any  way  with  the  convention: 
Therefore^  I  faaive  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
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foetdoea  not  enst,  thM  k  «rir  HfU  htfti 
eontemphoion  of  these  ni6»  that  tbese  wnm 
-slMNildaesowed^beGausaifthathad  beeeii 
their  contemplatioD,  these  men  who  taft 
enouch  of  what  they  nsean,  vpoold  hxn 
talked  of  this,  and  it  wouid  hare  bees 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  crown.    Hov 

CbHc  has  eveiy  things  been  done  wladi 
s  been  done?  There  is  haidly  a  single  «t 
of  theirs  iaip«tad  to  tiiem  as  a  crime;  art 
oneoutofthatanmber  and  variety  of  ite 
acts  which  are  all  vrovea  np  in  this  iBtriatr 
web  that  is  now  spvead  before  ]foii;  not  an 
whieh  the  prisoner,  and  those  with  whoo  ht 
acted,  have  not  pnbliely  wovred  in  the  6oe 
of  day.  It  may  be  said  that  if  tbe  acts  vt 
illegal,  this  adds  to  their  illegality ;  that  ^ 
are  not  only  illegal,  but  they  are  impodiBt, 
but  that  does  not  mako  them  high  tressae; 
and  it  shows  that  what  ttiese  men  prafenrf 
were  really  their  objects ;  it  shows  thattbe^ 
acted  btmAfide ;  it  shows  that  they  tboi^;b 
they  were  aboutthat  whioh  they  had  a  ris*!t 
to  do,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  use  ihr 
argument ;  it  shows  that  though  they  ni^ 
be  wrong,  that  though  they  might  be  actog 
illetally,  they  thought  th^  were  actiog  k. 

S^,  or  they  never  would  have  sobmitledu 
I  investigatiDn  of  courts  of  justice^  tfaoe 
acta  which  are  now  complained  of  as  constiti- 
tiin|  the  crime  of  high  treason. 

Gentlemen,  hitherto  I  have  only  remarked 
upon  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced  cd 
the  part  of  the  crown ;  you  ol>aerve  it  appon 
from  the  language  of  our  resolutions  which 
they  have  produced  against  us^  that  oar  ob- 
ject was  parliamentary  reform ;  that  langis^ 
they  say  may  have  bam  a  mere  pretext,  aod 
may  have  covered  a  diflerent  design.  Yob 
have  it  upon  oath  that  this  and  nothing  dse 
was  the  object  of  those  people  with  whoa 
they  say  we  are  connectea,  for  every  witnea 
whom  they  have  called,  and  who  knew  tbe 
objects  of  those  people,  has  sworn  that  thor 
objects  were  peaceable.  This  is  the  evideoof 
on  the  part  or  the  crown. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  confirmed  tie 
evidence  of  the  crown  by  evidence  of  our  o«b: 
we  have  added  to  the  number  of  witneSKf 
whom  the  crown  have  called,  others  who  pve 
an  account  of  what  were  the  motives  of  tbcse 
societies,  what  was  their  end,  and  what  tbe 
means  by  which  they  meant  to  effect  tbat 
end ;  every  one  of  those  witnesses,  called  ooe 
after  another,  has  agreed  in  saying  that  ther 
end  was  a  pariiamentary  reform,  and  tboo^ 
to  accomplish  that  end  they  meant  to  call  tha 
convention,  yet  it  hever  entered  into  ther 
minds  to  conceive  that  this  convention  «k 
to  act  by  force ;  on  the  contrary,  thai  it «« 
to  act  by  all  peaceablie  means,  to  ooHecttbe 
voice  of  the  country,  and  when  collected  lif 
means  of  that  convention,  it  was  to  be  carried 
by  tbe  same  organ  to  the  House  of  CommBaN 
^Hio  it  was  supposed  would  listen  to  it. 

Gentlemen,  it  would  be^  idle  hi  me.  It 
wotdd  be  cruel  towards  yoit,  ttf  go  more  parti- 
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iikrW  into  tbo  flvideace  than  is  neoesrarj. 
think  I  have  stated  what  is  the  general  effect 
f  the  evidence  of  every  witness  we  have  call- 
d;  but  i  think  there  are  two  who  were  call- 
d  last-'I  mean  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fran- 
iSy  who  spoke  more  {mrticularly  to  this  fact, 
od  whose  evidence  will  deserve  more  of 
our  consideration^  because  they  show  most 
Bcidedly  thai  the  objects  the  firisoner  has 
(ways  professed,  were  his  real  objects. 
Gentlemen,  you  recollect  the  time  when 
lere  was  an  alarm  in  the  kin^om,  when  the 
lilitia  was  suddenly  embodied,  «id  parlia* 
lent  was  assembled.  Parliament  was  as- 
Bmbled,  mdeed,  for  the  porpose  ofwahody" 
ig  the  militia,  because  without  it  the  militto 
Mild  not  be  embodied  in  a  leesl  way ;  the 
round  alleged  for  calling  paruament  toge- 
her  was,  that  there  were  aisturbancee  Sad 
iswrections  in  the  kingdom;  there  were 
)me  gentlemea  who  thought  that  there  did 
ot  at  that  time  exist  those  disturbances  and 
isurrections  which  were  stated,  and  aoeofd- 
]^ly  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  real 
Mstence  of  them ;  upon  that  occasion  Mr. 
lardy  attended  Mr.  ^ridan,  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
an  statea  to  you  in  terms  that  Mr.  Hardy 
rished  a  committee  to  be  appointed;  he 
fished  an  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  he  was 
eady^  and  was  to  have  laid  before  Mr.  Sheri^ 
an,  nay  he  was  to  have  been  called  before 
lie  House  of  Commons,  and  to  ^ve  an  ao- 
ount  there  of  all  he  knew  relsdive  to  that 
usiness;  he  stateil  that  their  societies  did 
leet  at  public-houses ;  that  publicans,  pro- 
ably  thinking  their  licences  would  be  taken 
way,  would  not  permit  them  to  meet  in  their 
ouses  any  more ;  that  they  had  ac^rdine^y 
let  at  private  houses ;  that  he  f Mr.  Hanqr) 
ad  communicated  a  list  of  these  houses,  aw 
ad  given  Mr.  Sheridan  all  the  informatioBin 
lis  power ;  that  he  wished  an  inquiry  mii^t 
e  instituted,  in  order  to  show  to  the  MrTia- 
oent  and  the  public  what  their  real  view 
ras :  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  before  them  all 
le  papers^  all  the  documents  relative  to  the 
redress  of  this  society.    This  seems  te  me 

>  Uimish  extremely  strong  proof  that  Mr. 
[ardy  acted  honi  JUk ;  that  he  bad  then  no 
riminal  intent  in  his  mind,  nor  had  anv  oif 
lose  acting  with  him,  because  if  they  had,  he 
ould  have  withdrawn  from  such  an  inquirv; 
istead  of  that  he  comes  forward  publicly,  w- 
ires.that  an  iwuiiry  into  .their  eonduel  m^ 
e  iiistitued,.  ano  he  gave  eveiy  assistance  in 
is  power  for  that  purpose. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Francis's  evidence, 
lat  wnat  Mr.  Hardy  says  has  alwaya  been 
is  object,  always  was  so;  he  and  some 
ther  members  of  this  society  attended  Mr. 
rancis,  wishipg  him  to  present  a  petition 

>  parliament^  for  annual  parliaments  and 
niversal  suffirajge.  Mr.  Francis  says^  Mr. 
[ardy  struck  him,  partiailarl^  from  his  de- 
(NTtment^  as  a  reasonable,  quiet  man.  Mr. 
heridan  likewise  gave  that  testimony  to  his 
banirter :  he  says  he  remarked  kirn  ibr  his 
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petfcteble  and  decent  deportmtot ;  dart  covn-^ 
mg  to  him  to  desire  him  to  present  this  peti-^ 
tiou,  he  conversed  with  them  upon  the  suh* 
ject)  and  Ihey  said  then,  what  they  now  say/ 
notwithstanding  this  present  prosecution 
against  them,  that  Ihey  learned  thetr  prin«* 
ciples  from  the  duke  of  Richmond's  letter  9 
that  they  werA  convinced  by  his  arguments  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  they  still  hoM  thti  samtf 
opinions.  I  hope  it  is  no  reflexion  upon  any. 
man,  not  to  entertau»  these  opinions;  for 
I  do  not  myself;  yet  still  it  is  surely  an 
excuse  10  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hardy,  that  he^ 
holds  opink>ns  such  as  the  duke  of  Richn 
mond  entertains,  and  not  only  entertains^ 
but  has  given  to  the  public  as  his  opink>ns/ 
and  acted  upon  himself.  They  adhered  to^ 
their  object,  Mr.  Francis  si^s,-  of  universal 
suffiTMe;  he  stated  to  them,  that  that  wa« 
n»t  t£e  usual  form  of  a  petition^  and  they 
had  better  leave  it  to  the  Hoi^,  what  sort 
of  reform  should  be  adopted.  They  stilly 
Mr.  Francis  S8y8,r  adhered  to  their  ol^ect^ 
but  thev  were  read^,  if,  according  to  the 
fbrme  of  the  House,  it  was  more  respectful/ 
to  leave  the  whole  to  the  wisdom  of  thei 
House  of  Commons,  what  means  they  should 
adopt;  they  were  ready. to  pre^t  theits 
petition  in  the  jgenersi  form ;  but  btill  they 
adhered  to  Uiev  principle^  that  wliat  they 
wished  for  was  univefsal  sufirage.  Surely 
thia  must  shew,  beyond  doubt,  that  theser 
men  reaMy  thought  it  would  be  u  good  thinj^f 
to  obtain  universal  suffrage,  and  that  thi» 
was  the  object,  and  the  only  ol^ect  whicb 
they  atoalouslv^  and  hond/de  pursued. 

But,-  Gentlemen,  those  who  conduct  this 
prosecution  wish  to  persuade  you  that  there 
IS  more  in  it  tba»  lies  upon  the  surface^ 
that  these  m^  have  nQt  acted  honestly;- 
that  they  have  not  acted  Mma^;  thalthi» 
which  they  have  held  out  as  their  object,  vat 
this  which  they  have  held  out  as  their  mean* 
of  obtaining  that  object,  are  a  mere  pretext/ 
and  that  there  is  no  colour  for  insisting  that 
they  are  their  real  opinions^ — ^Let  us  examine' 
that  a  little;  let  us  see  what  grounds  they 
had  for  really  enfertaining  th^  opinions/ 
and  wbetiier  their  conduct  be  not  such  ae 
leaves  you  reason  to  conclude  they  are  thei|( 
real  opinions.— The  pvopositionr  pf  these' 
men  is  this  -.—That  the  House  of  Commons 
i»  corrupt;  that  that  corruption  proceeds 
from  thie  manner  in  which  the  people  arv 
fepresentisd  in  parliament,>  and  from^  the' 
long^  duration  of  parliaments;  that  they 
think  thivevil  mmlU  be  corrected  by  annual 
parliaments,  and  bv  universal  suffrage;  they 
think  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  grant 
them  this  upon  their  petition,  because  they 
have  of^n  refused  them ;  they  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  (I  do  not  sav  that 
they  think  nght)--but  they  think  the 
mmoiity  of  the  people  are  or  may  be 
with  them ;  they  sa]r,  they  wisU  to  coDect  the 
sense  of  the  majority  of  the  people :  they 
therefore  wish  that  e  oonveation  of  delegat«r 
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from  different  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
CiJledy  by  whom  tbey  tbould  first  collect  whet 
was  the  sense  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  delegated ;  and  if  it  appears  to  be  what 
Ihey  contend  it  is.  that  it  snail  then  be  com- 
municated to  parliament— This  it  is  said  is 
mere  pretext. 

Now,  let  us  examine  it  in  its  parts.— The 
first  propo^ion  b,  that  the  House  of  Com* 
iDons  is  conrupt— I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  corrupt;  but  I  am 
Mamintng  whether  Mr.  Hardy,  who  has 
finned  his  faith  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
nas  not  groundtor  sayineso,  and  that  that 
corruption  proceeds  firom  the  want  of  a  proper 
tepresentation^of  the  people  in  the  Home  of 
Commons.  What  does  tne  duke  of  Rich- 
mond say  upon  that  subject  P-*He  says>  in  hie 
letter  to  colonel  Sharman,  ^  The  lesser  reform 
has  been  attempted  with  every  possible  ad- 
vantage in  its  favour,  not  only  from  the  ute^ 
lous  support  of  the  advocates  for  a  more  effec- 
tual one,  bul  from  the  assistance  of  men  of 
great  weight,  both  in  and  out  of  power;  but 
with  all  temperaments  and  helps  it  has  failed ; 
not  one  proselyte  has  been  Mned  from  cor- 
Tuplion,  nor  has  the  least  ray  of  hope  been  held 
out,  from  any  Quarter,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was 'inclined  to  adopt  any  other  mode 
of  reform." — Why,  then  it  is  not  a  suggestion 
first  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  his-  friends^  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  corrupt,  and  that  tiiis 
was  the  means  of  reforming  it ;  his  great  pro- 
totype the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  man  whose 
precepts  he  has  followed,  ana  whose  disciple 
he  is,  told- him,  in  express  terms,  that  ihe 
House  of  Commons  is  corrupt,  and  that  that 
corruption  proceeds  from  the  people  not  being 
properly  represented  in  the  House  ofCommons. 
The  remedy,  then,  that  is  to  be  applied  to 
this,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Hardy  and  his 
friends,  annual  parliaments^  and  universal 
suffrage*.  Why,  what  does  the  duke  of  Rkh- 
mond  say  upon  that8ubject?—«'He  says, 
«*  From  every  day's  experience  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced, 
that  the  restoring  the  right  of  voting  uni- 
versally to  every  man  not  incapacitated  by 
nature  for  want  of  reason,  or  by  law  by  the 
commissioa  of  crimes,  together  with  annual 
elections,  is  the  only  reform  that  can  be  ef<> 
fectual  and  permanent :  I  am  further  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  only  reform  that  is  prac- 
ticable. 

'  ''  AU  other  plans  that  are  of  a  palliative  na- 
ture, have  been  found  insufficient  to  interest 
and  animate  the  body  of  the  people,  from 
whose  earnestness  alone  any  reform  can  be 
expected. — A  k)n^  exclusion  from  any  share  in 
the  legislature  of  their  country,  has  rendered 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  indifierent  whe- 
ther the  monopoly  that  sirosists,  continues  in 
the  hands  of  a  more  or  less  extended  com- 
pany, or  whether  it  is  divided  by  them  into 
shares  of  somewhat  more  or  less  just  propor- 
tions ;  the  public  feels  itself  unconcerned  in 
these  contests,  except  as  to  the  oppressions  it 
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endures,  and  (he  exactions  it  fbffers,  tvludir 
knows  must  continue  so  long  ss  tbe  peo^ 
remain  deprived  of  all  control  over  their  n- 
presentatives." 

••What  I  call  for,''  he  aays^  « i^  not  coo- 
veniency,  but  right;  if  it  is  not  a  maxim  at 
our  constitution,  that  a  British  stAiect  is  & 
be  governed  only  by  laws  to  wb^s  be  i« 
consented  by  himselL  or  his  leprbsoititiit, 
we  should  instantly  aoandon  the  erm;  M 
it  is  the  essential  of  freedom,  founded  oot^s 
eternal  principles  of  justice  and  wisdom,  saf 
our  unalienable  birthright,  we  should  m 
hesitate  in  asserting  it  Let  us^  then,  kt 
determine  to  act  upon  this  broad  pnodpls  tf 
giving  to  eyery  man  his  own,  and  ve  sfal 
immediately  get  rid  of  all  the  perplexities 
which  the  narrow  notions  of  partialirfaai 
exclusion  must  ever  be  subject.*^ 

Now  it  is  objected  to  Mr.  Hardy,  Ihtt  tie 
idea  of  the  corruption  of  the  House  of  (>»> 
moBS;  corruption  proceeding  from  an  is- 
proper  representation  there — ^mat  this  ideiff 
reforming  parliament  by  annual  eledioe,is 
aH  pretext  What  foundation  is  there  % 
that,  when  you  have  heard  from  tweotjiiv 
nesses  in  the  cause,  that  Mr.  Hardj  him 
and  over  again  said,  he  forms  hknself  npoi 
the  dukei  of  Rkhmond'a  pkn,  vhidi  k 
wishes  to  be  carried  into  execution ;  ihst  tkt 
is  his  onl^  object ;  and  when  this,  wbicbk 

grofesaes  in  all  his  letters,  which  appeans 
e  in  fact  the  object  he  is  pursdos,  K"^ 
termsv  the  reform  which  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond by  a  publieatioD  recommends  t>  Ik 
people  to  adoOtf 

Then^  genUemeir,  we  have  got  tbis  ki^ 
--Uiat  the  corruption  of  parliament  is  ooti 
thought  of  Mr.  Hardy's^that  the  oosect 
that  corruption  is  net  a  thought  of  Mr.  H& 
d^s— that  the  means  by  which  thst  com?- 
tton  might  be  remedied  is  not  a  thoogbtsf 
Mr.  Hardy's ;  they  are  M  the  thoughts  of  tk 
duke  of  Richmond,  supported  by  thew  m* 
sons  whkh  ybu  heard  read  whue  his  gne 
was  in  court— I  have  stated  to  joa  vhii  tk 
immediate  means  were— annual  pertisntsbr 
and  universal  sufirage.-^The  next  tbit^  ^ 
be  considered  is,  how  that  re^rm  was  to  k 
effected.— Mr.  Hardy  thinks— but  tbatisffd 
to  be  pretext—that  it  may  be  efieded,  andk 
meant  to  effect  it,  by  a  convention  of  the  |«- 
pie,  and  by  collecting  the  sense  of  the  pei^ 
from  that  conventron. — What  does  the  we 
of  Richmond  say  upon  that  suiject?-Br 
says, "  the  weight  of  corruption  has  cni^ 
this  more  gentie'^—speaking  of  a  lesser  r^ 
form,  —  "  as  it  would  have  defeated  «J 
more  efficacious  plan  in  the  same  ditaa* 
stances ;  firom  that  quarter,  therefore,  I  ^ 
nothing;  to  hope— it  fs  from  the  peopk  i^ 

large  that  I  expect  any  good." WhT.tlw. 

when  such  a  man  as  the  dnke  of  RkhtBov 
tells  the  public  that  parliament  has  beeop^ 
tioncd  so  often  for  this  redress  that  the;  ^ 
not  grant  it;  when  he  tells  them  tbalk 
stiU  expects  tiiis  to  be  panted,  and  tdktks 
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bat  il  is  fiom  the  peo|>le  at  large  onljMhat  he 
xpects  it  will  be  obtained,  how  is  this  maB 
t  the  bar  to  understand  the  duke  of  Rich* 
(lond? — What  was  the  mUdest  sense  he 
ouJd  put  upon  his  words  ?— From  the  people 
X  large  the  duke  of  Richniond  expects  this 
eform — he  does  not -expect  it  from  the  narlia- 
leut — he  knows  the  parliament  will  not 
rant  it }  but  he  expects  it  from  the  people.-— 
'heo  the  people  must  have  some  lawful 
(leans  of  promoting  it.— I  think  the  most  ra^ 
ional,  -I  think  the  most  peaceable;  I  think 
be  moat  constitutional  construction  4hat 
an  be  <put  upon  fthat  expression  is, 
bat  it  is  to  be  expected  fiom  4be  sense  of  the 
eople  at  large,  first  collected,  and  then  con- 
eyed  to  the  House  of  Commons— not  acting 
y  force ;  unquestionably,  the  duke  of  Rich- 
aond  oouid  never  mean  that ;  but  he  expects 
d  this  reform  from  the  people  *at  large^  be- 
ause  he  hoped  that  they  would  declare  pub^ 
icly  what  their  wishes  were,  and  that  those 
rishes  being  communicated  to  the  House  of 
^mmons,would  produce  the  reform  which  he 
fished  to  see  efifeoted. 

<^eatleiBea,Ilhinkthis  as  fair  reasoning; 
think  this  must  be  the  construction  which 
Oh  will  put  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
stter : — It  cannot  be  said  that  a  man  possess- 
Qg  so  enlightened  a  mind,  and  holding  sucha 
ank  in  the  state^  as  the  noble  duke,  meant 
y  this  letter  to  colonel  Sharman,  to  incite 
he  people  US  take  up  arms  against  their  go- 
emment,  and  to  enforce  that  which  would 
therwise  be  denied  to  them.  Ue  must  be 
inderstood,  therefore,  to  have  expected  that 
be  people  at  large,  by  .their  opinions  being 
ollected,  and  those  opinions  being  commu- 
licaied  to  the  legislature,  would  prMuce  that 
eform  for  which  he  was  so  zealous  au  ad- 
ocate. 

What,  then,  has  Jbeen  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner,  as  testified  by  every  part  of  the  evi- 
ience  in  this  cause  ?<^That  he  uniformly 
cted  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan; 
bathe  pursued  that  only  which  Ihe  duke  of 
tichmond  wished  to  be  carried  into  effect : 
bat  iie. promoted  it  by  the  meaaa  by  which 
be  dttke  of  Richmond  wished  to  see  it  ac- 
ompiished.'^Who,  4hen,  oan  say  that  he 
aeant  any  thing  farther  than  the  duke  of 
lichraond  meant?  Is  it  not,  I  will  ask  you, 
ossible  at  least  to  put  upon  these  acts  of  the 
risoner  the  construction  I  put  upon  the  Ian* 
uageof  the;duke  of  Richmond?  Is  it  npt 
ossible,  upon  all  these  acts,  that  his  object 
hould  have  been  for  the  convention  to  coUect 
be  sense  of  the  people,  and  state  it  t04iaclia- 
lent?  I  ask  you  first,  is  it  nc%t  possible  ?-*If 
;  be  possible^  and  if  ypu  find  ihat  ^at  was 
tie  duke  of  Richfacmd's  phuq,  and  if  you  find^ 
bat  this  man  has  universally  declared  that 
is  object  was  only  to  do  that  which  the  duke 
ointd  out  in  his  plan,  surely  you  will  not 
ben,  for<  the  sake  of  fixing  guilt  upon  him, 
resume  that  he  meant  more  than  the  duke 
f  Bichmood  miNuit-^biit  rather  indining  on 


the  nde  of  innocence— tDclining  to  a  man 
upon  whom  guilt  is  not  directly  proved,  you 
will  saylhathe  meant  what  the  duke  4>f  Rich- 

nond  did  mean— that  he  meant  this  conven- 
tion should  act  as  the  duke  of  Richmond 
meant  the  people  at  Hurge  should  act,  by  col* 
lectingtthe  general  opinion,  and  conveymg  it, 
not  by  foBce  of  arms,  but  peaceably,  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Gentlemen,  it  isa  pnnciple,  L  think,  in  the 
English  law,  thatf  when  the  aet.of ,  a  man  is 
indifferent  w  doubtful,  it  shoukl  rather  be 
attributed  to  an  innocent  than  a  guilty  motive. 
—And  I  hope  that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of 
another  principle  by  which  English  juries 
have  always  been  governed ;  namely,  that  if 
the  act  of  a  man  1^  in  itsell  indifferent,  and 
there  be  evidence,  some  having  a  tendency  to 
sly>w  it  criminal,  anfl  some  mnocent,  if  the 
former  does  not  most  clearly  overweigh  the 
latter,  humanity  will.turn  the  scale  in  favour 
ofianocenee. 

With  respect  to  tliis  act  of  calling  a  con- 
vention, it  being  Jn  its  nature  an  inuocent 
act,  you  heard  read  a  protest  of  several  learned 
peers  upon  a  motion  that  was  made  in  thai 
House  of  Lords  during  the  pressure  of  the 
American  wac,  when  the  burthens  which  thai 
war  produced  were  felt  heavily  by  the  subject. 
Lord  6helbume  made  a  motion  m  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  to 
decrease  those  burthens;  the  immediate  ob- 
ject was,  that  a  committee  should  be  called, 
consisting  neither  of  placemen  nor  of  pen- 
sioners, to  inquire  whatunnecessaiy  expenses 
arose  in  the  public  expenditure — what  unne- 
cessary places  existed  —  what  unnecessary 
Eensions  had  been  granted— and  to  inquire 
ow  that  expenditure  might  be  lessened. 
After  a  lone  .debate,  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived ;  but  those  who  were  in  the  minority^ 
if  they  were  weiglied  not  by  their  num- 
ber but  by  their  merits,  would  be  called  a 
majority:— There  was  at  tlieir  head  the  ve- 
nerable and  learned  earl  Camden,  as  great  a 
constitutional  lawyer  as  this  country  has 
enrer  seen,  and  as  firm  a  supporter  of  its 
constitutioiL-^There  were  many  more,  some 
of  whom  are  now  acting  in  administration.—- 
The  duke  of  Portland,  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
lord  Fitzwilliam,-  the  duke  of  Rutland,  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  Rockinghan^  lord 
Scarborough,  and,  true  to  his  oldprinciple^ 
the  duke  of  Richmond ;  they  were  in  the 
minority;  the  motion  was  negatived;  but 
they  protested  against  the  negative  that  was 
put  upon  that  motion ;  they  assigned  their 
reasons  to  the  public— they  wished  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  their  reasons  for  thinking 
that  that  committee  ought  to  have  been  in- 
stituted, and  that  inquiry  set  on  foot ;  and  the 
fourth  reason  which  they  assisn  is  this:— 

«<  We  are  further  impelled  to  press  tbb 
motion,  because  the  object  of  it  has  been  se- 
conded and  called  for  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  who  are  associating  for 
this  puq>ose|  and  seem  determined  to  pursue 
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•t  by  tv9tj  1ml  and  eooetitutioiULl  method 
that  can  be  <teviaed  for  its  success.^— There 
you  have  lord  Camden's  authority^  that  the 
i>eople  may  legally  and  constitutionally  as- 
sociate for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  end 
which  appears  to  them  publicly  beneficial — 
**  And  however  some  may  affect  to  be  alarmed 
as  if  such  associ^itions  tended  to  disturb  the 
peace,  or  encroach  upon  the  delegated  power 
of  thcpther  House,  we  are  persuaded  it  has 
no  other  view  but  to  eoUect  the  sense  of  the 
people,  and  to  inform  the  whole  body  of  their 
representatives  what  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  body  of  their  constituents." 

Then  this  learned  and  noble  lord  asserts 
the  collecting  the  sense  of  the  people  at  large 
to  be  the  object  of  the  associations  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  object  of  those  associations  is,  to 
communicate  ta  the  whole  body  of  therepre- 
•entaUves  what  are  the  opinions  of  the  whole 
body  of  their  constituenu.— That  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  man  who  stands  at  your  bar ;  that 
was  the  object  of  all  those  who  acted  with 
him.;  they  meant  to  call,  not  an  association 
of  the  whole  people,  but  something  less  tu- 
multuous^a  convention  of  delegates  sent  by 
the  people  at  large,  by  whose  means  they 
might  collect  what  were  the  opinions  of  the 
whole  Itody  of  their  constituents,  and  might| 
by  the  same  organ,  communicate  them  to  the 
whole  body  of  their  representatives.— <<  And 
if  it  be  asked  what  farther  is  to  be  done  if 
these  petitions  are  rejected,  the  best  answer 
}s,  that  the  case  cannot  be  supposed ;  for  al- 
though, upon  a  few  separate  petitions,  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  the  other  House  ought  not 
to  be  decided  by  a  part  only  of  their  consti- 
tuents, vet  it  cannot  be  presumed  they  will 
act  ill  defiance  of  the  united  wishes  of  the 
whole  people,  or  indeed  of  any  great  and  no- 
torious majority  ."—Then  here  1  get  another 
step  ^—separate  petitions  had  been  rejected; 
separate  petitions  might  be  rejected;  the 
House  ot  Commons  might  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  attend  to  separate  petitions ;  but  if 
a  petition  could  be  got  from  these  general  as- 
sociations of  the  people,  such  aptition  would 
be  legal  and  constitutional,  and,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  lord  Camden,  ough|  to  be  at- 
tended to— ought  to  have  so  much  weight  in 
his  estimation,  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  so  wise  a  body  as  the  House  or  Com- 
inons  would  pot  yield  to  it. 

Gentlemcn,is  that  illegal  to  which  lord  Cam- 
den, so  great  a  lawyer,  gives  such  an  effect, 
when  he  states,  that  petitions  offered  by  the 

general  associations  of  the  people,  ought  to  be 
tended  to  by  the  Hoi  ise  of  Com  mons,  and  that 
it  is  inconsistent  wiih  their  wisdom  to  reject 
them  ?— Does  not  he,  by  this  protest,  hold  out  to 
the  public,  that,  when  separate  petitions  are  re- 
jected, the  object  of  which  is  thought  conducive 
to  the  public  good,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  associate  for  that  public  goo<^  and,  being  as- 
sociated, to  present  such  petitions  as  lord 
Camden  tells  them  ^e  npt  Jikely  to  be  re - 
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<'  it  is  admitled  Ifaat  tiie  Bbns  ef  Cib. 
mons  have  a  power  to  vole  as  th^  thiak  ft, 
but  it  is  not  |K>ssible  to  conceive  that  lo  wm 
an  assembly  will  ever  be  rash  enough  ton. 
ject  such  petitions,  and  by  that  meaosaBi 
this  dangerous  question  to  be  broached  lal 
agitated  whether  they  have  not  broki  tka 
trust  f  The  voice  of  the  people  will  oertaBiy 
be  complied  with ;  ministers  may , as  the?  mi 
to  have  done  in  a  reosot  iastaace,  depm 
any  man  of  what  he  holds,  at  thor  pkanc, 
for  presumiuff  to  ciercise  his  undoubted  Mt 
of  thinking  for  himself  on  these  sad  oto 
public  subjects,  but  it  will  not  be  vis  a 
them  to  treat  these  associations  with  ca- 
tempty  or  call  them  by  the  invidious  vm» 
faction,  a  name  by  which  the  miooniTst 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  so  ix- 

rttly  and  so  falsely  calumniated,  bean 
name  so  applied^  will  recoil  bukapa 
thomselves,  when  acting  minst  the  pninl 
sense  of  the  nation,  nor  wiU  they  be  tble  ts 
represent  these  numbers,  so  respectsbie  ii 
rank  and  property,  as  they  did  but  too  suoom- 
fully  the  aiscontented  Americans,  as  a  nib 
of  indigent  and  seditious  incendiaiies,  beca» 
the  people  to  whom  this  is  addressed,  an  tk 
very  people  that  are  abused,  and  everrna 
bears  within  himself  the  testimony  of  k 
falsehood.'* 

Gentiemen,  my  reason  for  bringing  fbiwd 
this  protest  to  you  is,  that  you  may  see  ikt 
it  has  been  the  opinion  of  great  and  eoli^ 
ened  men  in  this  country,  that  sssociiSMi 
of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  obtaioii^ 
that  which  they  conceive  to  be  a  redresfiof  i 
national  grievance,  are  not  onlykwfiilkt 
commendable ;  for  if  they  were  only  itridiT 
lawful,  and  were  not  commendable,  we  sboid 
not  see  the  names  of  such  men  as  we  do  «e 
at  the  bottom  of  this  protest,  publicly  dedff> 
ing,  that,  because  this  appeared  to  be  tk 
voice  of  the  people  collected  in  their  vm 
tions,  therefore  it  was  incoa^tcDtvithik 
wisdom  of  the  House  of  ConmMmatD  reject 
the  prayer  of  these  pnetitiona. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  this  be  so— if  tbisias 
at  the  bar  has  always  acted  upon  the  dake  i^ 
Richmond's  plan— if  the  duke  of  RJcbuMid 
has  constantly  pointed  out  to  him  is  all  ba 
publKations  (it  is  not  necessary  forme  top 
into  more  than  that  which  I  have  ststed)tial 
there  exists  this  corruption  in  the  stste,  vbick 
may  be  remedied  by  these  means— that  tk 
people  have  a  right  to  act  for  themselves  a 
the  way  I  have  stated ;  if  it  be  the  opbiioaa 
men  so  eminent  as  those^  whose  naaaes^ 
have  heard  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  pNfl^ 
that  associations  o#this  sort  ought  to  be  «^ 
tended  to,  how  is  the  prisoner  implicated  ii 
any  guiH  charged  upon  him  in  this  isdiri* 
ment }  Recollect  the  principie  wfaicb  I J^ 
stated,  and  which  cannot,  I  am  sure,  bedesiA 
that  if  you  can  attribute  his  actkins  to  u  s* 
nocent  motive,  you  ought  not  to  ascribe  Aea 
to  a  criminal  one— I  dtfjf  any  man  to «!» 
that  there  is  direct  proo^  that  the  josa» 
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pre|Mre4  any  -force  fiir  supporting  this  oonTen* 
tioo ;  and  theti  if  you  fina  be  iias  constantly 
declared  that  he  followed  plans  of  a  di^• 
ferent  natufe,  if  you  find  that  general  asso* 
ciationa  for  such  a  purpose  are  lawful,  how 
fan  you  say,  that  he  who  projected  only  the 
calling  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
ttamenUury  reform— who  states,  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  takinz  imo  consideration 
the  proper  modes  for  obtaioing  a  full  and 
fair  representation  of  the  people. — How  can 
you  presume  asainst  the  constant  tenor  of  his 
iife--against  the  constant  language  he  held 
upon  the  8ubject--«fiainst  the  conduct  of  that 
n)an,whose  precepts  he  has  constantly  followed 
— a^nst  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  this  pro- 
test, that  associations  for  this  purpose  are 
legd  and  constitutional  ?  How  can  you  pre- 
sume against  all  this,  that  his  conduct  was 
not  legal  and  constitutional,  though  he 
always  professed  to  follow  the  examples  of 
men  who  acted  legally  and  constitutionally; 
though  he  professes  in  his  resolutions  to  follow 
them  only  by  legal  and  constitutional  means? 
How  can  you  presume  that  he  had  that  ille* 
gal  intent  which  the  indictment  charges  him 
vith,  namely,  that  he  called  this  convention 
for  the  purpos^  by  force  of  arms,  of  deposing 
the  king,  and  putting  him  to  death;  that 
would  not  be  a  charitable  conclusion  —  it 
would  not  be  a  conclusion  to  which  English- 
men have  ever  upon  such  evidence  arrived, 
and  I  am  sura  therefore  that  it  will  not  foe 
yours. 

Let  me  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  that 
noble  person  who  has  given  his  evklcnce  in 
this  cause,  could  descend  from  his  high  sta- 
tion, and  become  the  advocate  of  this  priso- 
ner.  What  would  he  have  had  to  say  m  his 
defence?  would  he  not  say,  <<Look  to  the 
cfigiu  of  this ;  it  was  my  plan,  he  is  my  dis- 
ciple, he  has  followed  my  doctrine,  he  has 
{wsued  my  principles  by  the  means  which 
I  pointed  out  to  him;  I  told  the  public  that 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage, 
was  the  only  reform  to  be  introduced  into 
«n«  House  of  Commons,  which  would  remove 
the  grievances  under  which  we  labour  —  I 
told  the  public,  that  they  had  a  right  to  as- 
semble, and  to  make  their  voice  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons;     I  not  only  told  the 
I^Hblic  this  at  the  time  when  I  brought  for^ 
^ard  my  motion,  but  I  left  with  the  public 
we  reasons  which  induced  me  to  form  this 
^P^n,  and  these  reasons  have  since  been 
^peratiqg  upon  the  mind  of  this  man  at  the 
^•j^w  sins,  if  he  has  sinned,  are  upon  ray 
"^ ;  if  he  has  been  misled,  he  ba^  been 
n^wled  bv  me,  he  has  pursued  the  same  ob- 
^1)  by  the  same  means ;  but  (it  is  said)  he 
?as  used  harsh  language,  h*  has  entered  into 
Improvident  resolutions.    Why  he  may;   he 
?  "^^norant  man;    his  resolutions  may 
We  been  improvident ;  may  have  been  rash ; 
W  have  been  illegal ;    his  language  may 
J2«[c  been  so-but  when  I  have  led  him  to 
""*  J  when  I  gave  him  the  principle;  when 


lus-end  is  the  same  aa mine;  wlien  ibe means 
he  uses  are  the  same:  namely,  by  tbe  inter- 
vention of  the  peonle ;  a  little  indiscretion ; 
a  littie  violence  of  language,  and  even  a  little 
illegality,  is  to  be  excutM  in  a  man  in  bis 
situation. 

^  I  have  biffh  rank  in  the  slate;  I  have  the 
advantages  ofgreat  abilities;  sreat  industry ; 
education;  experience;  knowiedee;  and  an 
enlightened  mmd  to  direct  me ;  I  used  them 
all,  endeavouring  to  lead  my  judgment  to  a 
true  conclusion,  upon  what  was  really  ^altilai^ 
to  the  public  upon  this  subject ;  Uiey  led  me 
to  conclude,  that  annual  parltameats  and 
universal  suffrage,  were  the  only  means  %j 
which  the  public  ccmld  be  saved  ;  and  led  me 
also  to  conclude,  that  the  people  had  a  rig;ht 
to  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage; 
and  that  ir  the  House  of  Commons  did  «et 
grant  tbem  upon  private  petitions,  that  to  iSte 
people  was  the  proper  appeal,  and  the  people 
would  then  make  their  own  voice  heard  by 
the  House  of  Commons;  this  I  told  the  poor 
man ;  he  learned  it  from  me;  he  has  not  my 
advantaces;  with  all  these  advantages  I  en- 
tertained the  opinion  which  this  man,  who 
has  none  of  them,  f^lowine  we  entertoins ; 
be  has  on  his  side  nothing  but  icnoranee;  it 
is  not  wonderful  Uiat  he  shotdd  have  been . 
convinced  by  the  reasons  which  I  published» 
and  which  mduced  me  to  entertain  this  opi- 
nion of  a  convention  of  the  people,  nothmg 
on  the  other  side  having  Men  publishec^ 
which  could  eomeinto  his  hand:  Uierefore 
surely  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  you  will 
presume  he  has  acted  hon/ifiie. 

**  But  he  has  gone  sreater  lenrths  than  I 
have ;  well,  that  mav  ne  exawedin  him ;  he 
is  an  ignorant  man,  ne  has  not  the  advantages 
I  have ;  he  has  not  had  the  advice  I  might 
have  to  follow ;  he  has  met,  too,  with  grei^ 
provocations  than  I  ever  met  with ;  I  had  a 
large  train  of  followers  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
the  propositions  which  I  brought  ibrward, 
were  never  rejected  with  disdam  and  con- 
tumely; I  had  never  the  provocation  that 
this  man  has  bad  from  the  treatoaent  that  he 
has  received ;  I  will  not  inquire  whether  tbe^ 
provocation  be  well  or  ill  munded,  but  it  ii 
still  provocation  which  a  common  mind  wai 
likely  to  be  moved  by/' 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  topics  which  the 
duke  of  Richmond  himself,  if  he  eould  be 
placed  in  my  situation,  and  argue  the  case  of 
the  prisoner,  would  urge  to  you ;  but  if  he 
felt  for  a  moment  that  this  man's  Hfe  was  in 
danger,  his  blood  would  curdle  in  his  reina : 
he  would  shudder  at  the  mischiefs  prodtieed 
by  his  publicatton,  and  wish  in  vwx  to  recall 
it;  he  would  implore  you  upon  his  kneesi 
not  to  find  any  guilt  in  Mr.  Haidy,  that  yen 
would  QOt  be  ready  to  find  in  him ;  he  would 
tell  you- that  the  prisoner  baa  done  nothtng 
which  is  not  imputable  to  Um,  nothing  wMci 
h^  would  net  nave  done  himself;  vtaX  \o% 
principles  are  the  8aQie»  his  objects  the  same ; 
that  the  meaaa  of  attuning  these  eljeeta 
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avowed  bj  bim,  and  proved  in  this  cauie,  are 
the  same;  not  a  siiij^e  expresabn  has  been 
proved  upon  Mr.  iwdy,  tendiog  a  differeat 
way,  and  aurally  gentlemen^  it  is  a  freat  ex- 
cuse for  a  man  in  the  situation  of'Jife  u  which 
the  prisoner  stands,  to  urge  that  he  followed 
the  same  object  which  the  duke  of  fiiohmond 
points  out  by  the  same  means :  I  say  by  the 
aame  means,  because  it  is  not  proved  by  that 
plain  direct  and  manifest  proof  which  the  sta- 
tute calls  for,  and  which  lord  Coke  says  is 
required,  that  he  has  used  any  other;   then 

Ermit  me  to  add  that  the  cirouraaUnce  of  his 
;ving  always  avowed  an  adherence  4o  the 
plan  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  might  to  lead 
you  to  a  conclusion  that  in  this  case  he  meant 
not  to  go  beyond  it 

Genuemen,  what  I  have  troubled  you  with 
hitherto,  is  chiefly  unon  the  eeneral  evidence 
of  the  plan  that  has  been  laia  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  you  collected  from  an  argit- 
ment  which  we  had  in  the  early  part  of  this 
cause,  that  none  of  the  evidence  admitted  in 
it,  which  is  not  brought  personally  home  to 
Air.  Hardy,  ou^it  al  all  to  affect  him,  other- 
vrise  than  as  it  it  may  prove  (which  was  the 
object  of  it)  a  general  conspiracy  in  the  coun- 
try to  call  together  a  convention,  which  was 
to  be  supported  by  force  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  with  that  view  nine-tenths  of  Sie  evi- 
dence that  has  been  road  was  admitted,  and 
with  that  view  only ;  and  it  was  stated  by  the 
Court,  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  not  to  be  affected 
bjrany  of  that  evidence,  any  farther  than  he 
might  be  proved  afterwards  to  be  eqgaged  in 
that  plot,  and  to  the  extent  only  that  he  was 
proved  to  be  engaged  in  it ;  namely,  in  the 
piotof  calling  together  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  their  end  against  the  go- 
Temmetnt,  by  force  of  arms.  Tnero  is  proof 
enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Hardy  did  mean 
that  a  convention  should  be  called ;  he  cer- 
tainly did,  and  I  do  not  dispute  it,  but  the 
question  for  you  will  be,  whether  Mr.  Hardy, 
the  individual  standing  at  your  bar,  did  in  his 
mind  intend  that  that  convention  should  act 
by  force  against  the  government. 

Now,  gentlemen,!  wish  it- were  within  the 
compass  of  my  ability  to  have  separated  the 
evidence,  and  to  have  laid  distinctly  before 
you,  what  evidence  does  apply  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
upon  this  point  I  admit  that  his  case  re- 
ouires  it  I  admit  that  his  counsel  ought  to 
CO  it;  and  I  have  but  one  excuse  for  not  do- 
ing it,  which  is,  that  to  the  reach  of  my  ability, 
the  thine  was  impossible;  though  I  have  had 
the  accidental  leisure  of  a  Sunday  to  look  into 
the  Dapers ;  yet  from  not  having  a  copy  of  a 
thupQ  part  of  the  letters  that  have  been  pro- 
duced in  evidence,  except  those  which  are  in 
the  report  (and  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  any 
one  that  I  have  them  not)  though  I  endea^ 
youred  to  do  it.  I  wasted  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  my  time,  and  I  found  it,  at  last,  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  I  must,  therefore,  leave 
it  to  you.  I  trust  to  your  recollection,  to  the 
notes  which  you  have  taken,  and  to  the  at- 
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tention  you  will  pay  to  hia  lotdship,  «ha  b 
comes  lo  sum  up,  for  distingaisbiDg  )m 
much  of  this  afiects  Mt.  Hardy.  Inmyi^ 
prehension,  none  of  it  goes  to  show,  thsi  a 
bis  mind,  there  existed  i  design  of  efieetiogi 
ceformin  the  parliamentary  represeautitt, 
hy  force. 

You  observe,  geatlemen,  that,  in  the  ions 
part  of  my  argument,  I  ccmtended,  that  tiwe 
existed  no  such  design;  if  there  did,  wiib 
is  another  part  of  my  trgument,  there  ii  a 
colour  for  Ixine  any  thing,.as  it  seems  to  bs, 
ii|>on  Mr.  Uari^,  the  priaoner.  GentkoeB, 
it  is  in  evidence  to  you,  that  Mr.  Hardy  ba 
never  been  without  a  spy  at  his  elbow  for  tbe 
Iflist  two  yeais,  from  the  year  179)  ti  tJK 
time  that  he  was  apprehended ;  he  hasnm 
been  at  any  meeting,  he  baa  never  been  «i 
any  assembly  of  friends  at  which  there  v 
not  present  some  person  who  has  carried  s 
the  ears  of  government  every  thiog  that  is 
said,  by  every  person,  at  these  meeung!.  Ii 
it  not  singuliu-  then,  that  with  the  di^iaaiia 
which  these  men  had  to  produce  a  refcna  (i 
I  admit  they  had)  that  not  one  single  eifw- 
siou,  upon  any  occasion,  is  proved  lo  hue 
ikoppea  from  Uie  mouth  of  Hardy,  shGiae 
disrespect  either  to  the  King,  <v  to  the  Lor^? 
But  I  would  not  rely  much,  upon  that:-Isit 
not  also  singular,  that  not  even  an  hasty  a* 
pression,  nut  an  accidental  word,  has  wx 
fallen  from  him,  to  show,  that  it  ever  wu  ii 
his  contemplation  to  use  force  for  aoj  pa- 
pose?  And  is  it  possible,  that  if  be  hadcafr 
ceiled  in  his  mina  a  design  of  canjisg  i» 
project  of  that  convention  by  force,  v&m 
as  he  has  been,  with  spies  constsotlj  atwit 
him,  some  unguarded  word  should  not  at »« 
time  or  otber,have  fallen  from  hiaijiniiali^ 
that  he  had  entertained  such  an  iateouai 
You  will  observe!  that  though  it  is  s  put  ci 
the  evidence  of  the  crown  to  show  a  gettni 
plot,  and,  for  that  purpose,  tbey  have  gsK 
into  general  evidence,  yet  you  have  aoous 

auesUon  to  try ;  you  are  to  say,  notoDijw36 
ler  there  was  any  such  plot;  but,  if  thete 
was,  whether  Hardy  was  an  actor  in  it,  ia| 
embraced,  in  his  mind,  all  its  criminal  vie*s' 
For  you  are  trying  his  intentions  in  t^ 
this  convention,  wnether  it  was  the  object  oi 
his  mind,  that,  when  oUled,  it  should  act  br 
force }  No  matter  who  meant  it,  if  be  a 
not;  if  that  was  not  the  intention  of  |If' 
Hardy,  ^ou  cannot  find  him  guilty ;  and  if  it 
was  his  intention,  I  do  think  it  titterljf  imf^ 
sible,  that  going  into  the  history  of  his  M( 
for  two  years,  going  into  every  aet  of  it,  *i' 
tending  him  at  every  meeting  that  be  ever 
attended,  with  spies  whose  ears  ^^^ 
upon  all  occasions^  it  is  utterly  io^P^^^^i 
think,  that  some  expression,  some  iingu^ 
word,  should  not  have  fallen  froio  him,  sl»'' 
ing  that  this  was  his  intention.  Nosuch«CT 
is  proved  to  have  fallen  from  him;  no ^^ 
pression  from  which  it  can  be  presumed,  ta 
he  entertained  such  an  idea.  Is  this  ^ 
dmg  \o  the  cohunon  course  of  biuiumactKA>< 
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)o6s  the  hisfOT^  df  human  life  furnish  you 
rith  a  sinjgle  instance  of  a  man,  having  acer- 
lin  plan  m  his  mind,  for  two  rears  together, 
leetmg  persons,  with  whom  he  is  supposed 
>  have  oeen  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
arrying  that  plan  into  execution,  conversing 
^ith  them  upon  the  subject  which  would  na- 
irally  lead  to  it,  with  the  utmost  freedom,*— 
upposing  himself  not  watched;  supposing 
imself  to  be  talking  with  men,  in  whom  he 
light  repose  the  most  certain  confidence;  do 
ou  find  any  instance,  in  the  history  of  hu- 
lan  nature,  that  a  man  the  most  artfal  and 
ily,  through  the  course  of  two  whole  years, 
as  never  in  confidence  dropt  an  expression, 
howtn^  he  entertained  that  design  which 
'as  lurking  in  his  heart?  Does  the  history 
r  human  nature  furnish  you  with  such  an 
istanceP  And,  if  it  does  not,  surely  your 
umanity,  your  good  nature  will  lead  you  to 
ly,  that  it  has  not  existed,  for  the  first  time, 
1  this  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar.  Gentle^ 
len,  you  are  trying  an  act  of  his  mind ;  you 
re  trying  whether  it  was  hi$  intention  to 
»mpassthis  end  by  force;  if  it  were  not, 
hether  such  was  the  intention  of  any  other 
erson  is  immaterial.  Then,  if  he  has  never 
ifferedto  escape  from  him  an  expression, 
om  which  that  can  be  collected;  ir  all  that 
as  fallen  from  his  lips,  for  the  last  two  years, 
as  been  communicated  to  those  who  accuse 
im,  being,  as  he  supposed  himself  always  to 
e,  in  company  with  friends  and  confidents, 
hen  he  was  in  company  with  spies,  surely  it 

too  hard  to  say,  that  be  entertiuned  in  his' 
lind,  during  all  this  time,  a  project,*concern- 
ig  which  he  never  uttered  a  syllable,  even 
\  those  with  whom  it  is  pretended  that  he 
mspircd ;  that  is  too  mucn  for  human  cre- 
iltty  to  give  faith  to. 

If  Mr.  Hardy  were  a  man  of  profligate  man- 
ers  and  dissipated  life ;  if  he  were  a  man 
kely,  from  the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  to  rush 
ito  a  plan  of  this  sort ;  if  I  could  presume, 
om  his  general  habits,  that  he  was  disposed 
)  entertain  and  to  pursue  violent  objects,  by 
iolent  means,  there  mieht  be  something  in 
lis  case.  But  you  have  neard  the  character 
lat  has  been  given  of  him ;  I  think  I  never 
card  so  universal  and  complete  a  character 
ven  by  so  many  persons,  ofan  individual  in 
is  situation,  in  ray  life.  All  sorts  <»f  persons 
ave  been  called  to  you ;  his  neighbours ;  his 
iends;  those  with  whom  he  lived  in  inti- 
lacy;  those  of  the  same  business  with  him- 
iH  ;  some  his  countrymen  ;  some  not ;  all 
f  them,  concur  in  saying,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
le  most  amiable  disposition,  and  respectable 
laracter ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  most  peace- 
3le  mind ;  that  he  is  the  last  man  in  the 
orld  whom  they  should  ever  think  capable 
r  entertaining  snch  a  project  as  is  now  im- 
Jted  to  him. 

The  minister  whom  he  attends  has  been 
lUed ;  he  not  only  says,  that  his  conduct  in 
fe  has  been  exemplary,  his  manners  amiable 
id  peaceable,  but  he  tells  you,  that  conver- 


sing with  him  upon  political  subject,  ht  en- 
deavoured to  dnw  from  him  what  his  object 
was,  and  the  means  by  which  he  meant  to 
attain  th%t  object;' that  he  always  tokl  him, 
it  was  parTuimentary  reform,  upon  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan,  and  that  tne  means  by 
which  he  meant  to  obtain  that  object  were 
peaceable.  You  observe, that  these  witnesses 
whom  we  called  to  his  character,  were  not  all 
people  of  his  wav  of  thinkine,  but  that  some 
had  difiered  with  him  in  politics.  I  believe 
that  is  in  evidence.  I  know,  however,  the 
fact  to  be  so.  They  all  concurred  in  saying, 
that,  during  all  the  time  they  have  known  him, 
some  for  twenty  years,  his  masters  whom  he 
served,  all  concurred  in  saying,  a  better  cha- 
racter never  belonged  to  man. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  case  in  which,  of  all 
others,  a  peaceable  character  ought  to  wei^h; 
because  tnis  is  a  case  in  which  you  are  trying 
the  act  of  the  prisoner's  mind ;  in  which  you 
are  trying,  wnether  he  had  conspired  with 
others*  to  pull  down  this  government  by  force  ^ 
Whether  ne  was  ready  to,  take  arms  in  hii 
own  hand,  and  attack  the  established  powers 
of  the  country  >  That  is  the  questk>n  vou  are 
to  try ;  and,  if  you  find  any  thing  short  of 
that;  if  you  do  not  find  that  it  was  thede* 
sign  of  Mr.  Hardy  to^attack  the  government 
by  force,  through  the  means  of  a  convention, 
it  is  impossible  you  should  find  him  guilty. 

Then,  gentlemen,  surely  •  this  character 
ousht  to  weigh ;— surely  a  man  of  such  peace- 
able manners  as  belong  to  him,  ought  not 
lightly  to  be  presumed  capable  of  such  an  act; 
and  when  you  add,  too,  that  his  conduct  has 
been  most  diligently  scrutiniEed,  for  two 
years,  in  a  manner  which  no  man  could  be 
aware  of;  when  you  find,  that  they  are  ac* 
quunted  with  every  thought  of  his  mind,  that 
has  found  expression  by  his  tongue,  and  that 
no  word  has  ever  fallen  from  him  indicating 
a  criminal  intontion,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex* 
pect  vou  to  say,  that^  whatever  other  men 
may  have  intended  uikmi  this  subject,  he  had 
not  those  views  which  are  imputed  to  him, 
and  therefore  ought  to  have  your  verdict  in  his 
fiivour. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  remind  you  again  of 
what  the  point  is  which  you  have  to  try ; — it 
is,  whether  Mr.  Hardy,  at  the  time  he  coH^ 
currcd  in  the  resolution  for  calling  this  con<- 
vention,  did  himself  personally  mean,  that  the 
convention,  bein^  called,  should  act  by  forc% 
of  arms  against  the  government  P  lliat  is  th^ 
point  which  you  have  to  try.— Mr,  Hardy's  life 
has  been  siOed  t^lX  is  not  proved,  tha^ 
through  the  whole  course  of  it,  Gonversin|| 
with  men  upon  the  subject  of  this  intended 
convention,  and  of  the  partiamentary  reform^ 
meant  to  be  efiected  by  it,  he  ever  dropped  # 
single  expression,  from  which  it  can  he  cdjJ 
lected,  that  he  meant  to  use  force ;  if  he  did^ 
not  mean  to  use  force,  he  must  be  acquitted 
of  the  charge  now  brought  against  him.— That* 
he  did  not,  I  think  this  evicTence  goes  fully  ta 
prove  ;  and,  therefore,!  trust  in  God  that  you 
will  give  him  your  verdict  of  acquittal. 
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LoidCluef  Justice  fyre.— Mr.  Hardy,  the 
qoudmI  whom^FOu  have  had  anignad  to  you 
at  your  own  requesif  have  hitherto  conducted 
your  dcfenca,  examined  your  witnossesy  and 
aacbol^  ihem  hasaddresfied  himself  to  the 
jiftiy  OB  yourb^ak*:  voa  are  ako  at  full  liberty 
to  sf«ak  for  yourself,  if  you  wish  to  do  so; 
and  ftfyoudo^lbit  is  the  proper  time  for  you 
to  be  beard* 

Mr.  Asp4y*-^^y  ^^^^9  ^  ^^  perfectly  satis- 
4ed  with  the  defence  my  counsel  have  made 
for  mo;  and  I  appiehend  there  is  no  need  of 
my  sayin&aM  more. 

Loi4  Caiei  Justice  Eyte.-^AvA  you  do  not 
^sh  to  add  any  thing  ? 

Mr.  Uasdyr— No^  my  lord* 

KEFLT. 

"Mf.ioUckor  Gemr^l*  May  it  please  your 
^ArdahiBt^— Gentlemen  of  the  jury— The  De^ 
fenoe  ofsie  Prisoner  being  now  closed,  it  i» 
my  dutgji  t»  addreaa  you  in  reply  to  what  has 
fafien  from  the  learned  counsel^  and  for  the 
jpwrooae  of  (in  some  degree)  summing  up  the 
OR^iQeBee  that  has  been  ^ven.  You  ha?  e  no 
doubt  been  impressed  with  the  very  able  and 
^ery  powertui  speech  which  you  have  last 
hem  delivered;  a4sdlamj^ppy  in  the  op^ 
]HKtunity  of  coogratii^p(|b#^yse]f,  and  the 

fro(bssion»upon  thQjjiiifltwftsiflf  abilities  whick 
think  have  beMMlwJ{|#<ii#^y  which  I  have 
aver  witnessed*  ^^i^ryifkAM^Iam  sure^has 
bean  meet  ablyidflftid^iiigad  if  the  defence 
ia  unequal  to  tjM  p}i;yMM  ^^8,  because  hi^ 
case  is  indeiei;^' 
ticehasnotbi^p: 
Imuatcoi  * 

toonetlung 

se^forthepyiM^/an4>f)^|)i9Yf^  repeated 
m  fhe^cours^iOi  what  h^ju^lQi-you  gentle- 
men, Ikii  ffeal  8urprise.ai)](«.jrf(ar  to  what  he 
said  when  he  talked  to  yoq  o^  J^e  policv  of  a 
verdict^I  have  ever  been  tiM^  to  think  that 
ajury  of  Englishmen,  sworn  t^  decide  upon 
l£e  life  of  thor  fellow  £ngKs|^iinan,  are  to  de- 
cide only  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case 
whieh  isipnade  out  in  evidence  before  them^. 
without  turning  aside  to  the  right,  or  to  the 
lefL  Jceeping,  perpetually  the  direct  course, 
ana  attending  only  to  the  evidence  before 
them,  the  law  as  it  affects  that  evidence,  and 
wiiatia  the  conclusion  which  they  ought  to 
oome  to,  without  entering  into  a  consideration, 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  of  any 
political drcumstanoea  whatever;  and  much 
a)iould  we  have  to  kment,  if  political  circum- 
stances, or  any  circumstances  beyond  the  par* 
ticular  case  before  the  jury,  should  in  any  de- 
ncfa  weigh  with  them.  The  trial  by  jury  ia 
(Die  great  safety  of  the  sUte  itsell,  and  of 
fjreiy  individual  member.  If  we  suffer  it  to 
Sfi  perverted  one  way  or  the  other^  we  remove 
from  the  constitution  of  the  government  the 
great  control  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  reserved  in  their  own  hands;  that 

*  Sir  John  Mitford. 
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control  which  prevented  the  tynniiy  «f  r 
Cromwell  from  reaching  to  such  eitcotist 
might  have  done,  whicn  first  shook  Juocst^ 
second  upon  his  throne,  and  which  at  all  tiiG6 
has  preserved,  and  which  at  all  timn  via,  I 
trust,  be  found  sufficient  to  preserve  the  li^ 
and  privileges  of  the  aubjelet,  as  well  i&\ii 
constitution  of  tlie  state. 

In  common  and  ordinary  criminal  caats, 
beyond  the  particular  case,,  and  bejood  tke 
mischief  that  may  arise  from  crimes  «n^ 
unpunished,  in  whatever  way  the  venJia » 
,  given,  no  si;eat  inconvenience  can  result ;  ka 
m  cases  which  so  greatly  affect  the  sUte » 
the  charge  of  high  treason  doM,  the  saMy  n 
the  state  itself  may  be  fatally  involved  :-k 
it  is  your  duty  to  discard  even  tbatcooskb- 
tion.  You  are  sinmly  to  give  your  teidiat 
accord  ins  to  that  which,  in  your  comcJnni, 
you  shall  beKeve  to  be  the  truth  ef  Ikew. 
as  made  out  to  you  in  evidence,  and  vboAjb 
discard  every  other  conaideratioow 

Gentlemen,  in  following  mv  learned  frkii 
who  have  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  prFow. 
I  have  considerable  difficulty —a  diiolri 
which,  perhaps,  in  some  deme  thecattii- 
puses  upon  oicy  but  I  think  uius  far  apfon 
clear,  that  they  have  not  attempld  to  w^ 
date  the  tnUh  of  any  one  important  htl  kt 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  iud^,  the  tnah  oftrv 
important  &ct  stands^  m  c&ct,  adoMrf 
upon  the  defence  which  the  prisooei^scDBSxi 
have  made.  They  have  endeavoured  fe 
qualify ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  tan« 
some  obloquy  upon  partkidar  witnesses;  hi 
I  think  you  wiUobserve,  that,  apoo  tbevyt. 
every  attempt  of  that  sort  (in  sobr  resfcc^. 
perhaps,  justly  founded),  but  eveiyatkaf 
of  that  sort  has  failed-  of  shaking  the  ■» 
great  points  of  the  case*  On  lot  coRtny. 
my  learned  friends,  with  a  great  de^tf 
judgment,  have  omitted  ev«n  to  toudi  h|« 
some  of  the  strong  parts  of  the  case.  I  vniiit 
also  observe  that  the  fitfts  which  bare  kn 
stated  by  the  witnesses  who  have  gives  p«i 
testimony,  are  facts  in  general  to  which §ias 
numbers  were  aUo  privy,  which  niigbl,tt»i- 
fore,  be  contradictea  by  great  numbers  ^^^ 
had  not  been  truly  staled  by  the  mtm^ 
and,  therefore,  you  have  the  strongest  grwid 
for  presuraine  xYulI  it  was  impossible  b;)U 
production  of  any  witnesses  agaiast  tbta^ 
touch  these  facts.  With  respect  to  ow  jT 
them,  vrhich  I  observe  was  particolaif 
noticed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  mean  what  passed ca 
the  9nd  of  May,  where  he  chose  to  5ii|^ 
there  miftht  be  a  consklerable  degree  of  difr 
culty  in  nodinc  out  what  questious  to  aiktk 
witness,  or  finding  put  persons  who  could  9*e 
evidence  to  contradict  him,  I  believe  tfao* 
were  at  the  moment  several  geDtleoan 
court  who  were  present  upon  that  ocao&i 
one  of  them  an  officer  of  the  court,  wboe  J 
have*  seen  here  constantly  during  the  tv* 
who  sat  next  Mr.  Home  Tooke  at  that  m^ 
ing,  and  who  could  have  contradicted  Mi- 
Groves,  if  be  had  said  any  thing  m1^ 
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Vith  respect  to  sotne  part  of  what  has  been 
irged  by  my  learned  triends^  I  reallv  have 
bought  it  aa  attack  upon  Mr.  Burke,  the 
iuke  of  Richmond,  his  majesty's  ministry, 
he  oonstitution  itselfj  rather  than  a  defence 
f  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  All  these  conside- 
ationsy  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  be  thrown 
ntirely  out  of  the  case,  xou  are  merely  to 
ecide  upon  the  evidence  before  you,  and 
ipoQ  that  evidence  as  it  applies  to  the  prisoner. 

Conceiving,  therefore,  that  my  friends  have 
lot  been  abk  materially  to  shake  any  of  the 
mportant  facts  of  the  case,  I  shall  veiy  shortly 
9ke  a  view  of  the  law  of  the  case,  and  con- 
Lder  it  with  reference  to  what  appears  to  me 
0  be  the  striking  and  leading  facts.  But  it  is 
ecessary  first  to  observe,  that  as  ike  meaninf 
nd  itUenium  of  the  acts  imputed  to  the  pri- 
ooerare  more  questioned  than  the  acts  them- 
elves^  it  may  be  important  a  little  to  attend 
!>  the  evidence  as  it  may  appear  to  impute 
bat  meaning  and  intent  to  him,  in  common 
rith  a  great  number  of  other  persons.  It  did 
lOt  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  attorne;^-gene- 
il  when  he  opened  this  case  to  you,  to  impute 
0  the  great  mass  of  people  concerned  in 
bese  transactions  any  such  meaning  or  intent 
s  he  imputes  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He 
onceiveu,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  proceed- 
igs  w^re,  generally  speaking,  a  system  of 
%ud  and  deception;  always  orofessine  one 
bins,  and  really  meaning  another ;  confining 
be  knowledge  of  their  true  meaning  and  in- 
mt  to  a  few  persons,  who  were  the  directors 
nd  the  leaders  of  the  whole,  who  had  the 
^hole  business  in  effect  under  their  manage- 
lent.  If  this  were  matter  of  doubt  with  us 
efore  the  cause  was  opened,  we  can  have  no 
oubt  cff  it  now.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
bat  there  was  great  secrecy  in  parU  of  the 
ransaction.  that  a  few  transacted  the  whole, 
nd  that  the  rest  blindly  submitted  to  what 
ourse  they  directed. 

Gentlemen,  the  whole  cross-examination  of 
be  Sheffield  witnesses,  and  the  whole  of  the 
riginal  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
risoner,  and  their  cross-exanunation,  seems 
d  me  to  show,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
ersons  who  were  engaged  in  the  transactions 
rhich  have  been  brougnt  before  you  for  dis- 
ussion,  have  been  persons  who  imphcUly 
ave  up  their  iudgmeiU  to  their  leadert.  You 
ill  recollect  the  manner  in  which  Broomhead  ^ 
escribed  it.  He  said, ''  they  listened  to  their 
reat  orators,  as  to  their  guides  and  directors; 
lev  had  not  the  vanity  to  think  that  they 
ould  form  a  pr<»er  plan  of  proceeding;  they, 
berefore,  passed  a  string  of  resolutions/'  as 
(roomh^n  distinctly  stated,  ^  in  compUment 
)  those  who  drew  them  up,  believing  those 
ersons  to  be  men  of  knowledge,  and  having 
onfidence  in  their  judgment''  Some  of  them 
ppear,  through  a  p«rfec^  itutf^eiKuwi,  merely 
)  nave  done  as  others  did ;  and  Dowling^  you 
fill  recollect,  in  speaking  of  the  transactions 
t  Chalk-Farm,  said,  that  when  the  resolu- 
ioBswece  reaiH  and  speeches  made^  be  was 
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at  sticii  fl  distance  he  could  not  hear  what 
was  said,  but  gave  his  vote  in  conseauence  of 
seeine  all  the  rest  tote.  Some  of  them  des- 
cribed themselves  as  heina  totally  inattentive. 
You  will  recollect  Archibdd  Hunter,  a  man 
who  described  himself  at  last,  as  having  been 
a  hair-dresser  and  perfumer :  but  who  mul,  as 
he  represented,  forgotten  wnat  trade  he  had 
been  of  before  he  lived  upon  his  means.  He 
stated  that  he  heard  the  resolutions  at  Chalk- 
Farm  and  the  Globe  tavern  read,  but  he  did 
notiote;  he  took  no  part  in  them;  and  he 
said  of  himself,  that  this  arose  merely  from 
the  inattention  which  pervades  his  whole  con- 
duct. I  can  easily  believe  that  many  other 
persons  were  as  inattentive  as  this  man  was, 
and  engaged  as  he  did  in  such  societies  as  this, 
without  adverting  to  consequences.  It  is  in- 
deed miserable,  that  there  should  be  such 
men,  but  more  miserable  that  there  should 
be  persons  who  take  upon  them  to  lead  such 
men,  and  to  decide  for  them  upon  acts  which 
are,  unquestionably,  at  least  of  great  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  those  men  themselves,  but 
to  every  other  man  who  lives  in  this  country. 
For  inattentive  men,  like  these,  might  be  led 
to  the  most  violent  measures,  without  in  the 
least  judging  for  themselves  upon  the  subject. 
Gentlemen,  almost  every  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses  who  were  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  from  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  (for  I  think  there  is  onlvone  firom 
the  Constitutional  Society)  but  almost  every 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  from  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  has  been  of 
this  description;  and  the  onl]^  witness  who 
was  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  was  Mr. 
Wills,  the  dancing-master,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  both  societies.  He  said  he  was  little 
acquainted  with  their  proceedings;  he  never 
looked  into  their  books, .  though  it  appeared 
that  the  books  of  the  Constitutional  Society 
constantly  lay  upon  their  table;  he  never 
heflrd  ofa  secret  committee,  or  a  committee 
of  correspondence,  till  he  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers, though  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
whole  business  was  transacted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  or  secret  committee. 
That  committee  was  not,  indeed,  originally 
named  a  secret  committee,  but  it  got  that 
name,  as  a  nick  name,  from  all  its  proceed- 
ings being  secret;  and  finally  it  got  that 
name  from  its  very  members.  Upon  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  Wills,  you  must  be 
persuaded  that  he  was  not  a  man  whom  they 
would  have  sought  as  a  member  of  either  of 
the  societies  ftom  zny  other  motive,  than  that 
he  appeared  very  willing  tu  part  with  his 
money,  and  probably  was  in  better  circunt- 
stances  than  most  of  them  were. 

The  producing  witnesses  of  this  kind  is  a 
strong  circumstance;  because  if  they  bad 
meant  that  the  transactions  of  the  London 
Correspondmg  Society  should  be  openly  ex* 
amined;  if  they  had  thought  the  transactions 
of  that  society  could  bear  the  face  of  open  da^, 
would  they  not  have  brought  the' acting  men, 
4F 
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stance ;  because  it  shows,  that  those  who  lad 
the  management  of  afiairs,  at  Sheffield,  bega 
to  find  that  Widdtson  did  see  a  little  into  tU 
business,  and  therefore  that  Tcry  impoftas 
letter  was  not  communicated  to  him. — I  thkk 
you  will  likewise  see,  that  Broomhcad  be^ 
to  have  a  few  s^cniples  upon  the  subject,  h 
the  nature  of  his  evidence.  You  observe,  k 
knew  nothing  of  this  letter.  The  letter  onp- 
nally  proposed,  tliat  Mr.  Hardy  should  seoi 
his  address,  with  respect  to  the  pikes,  to 
Broomhead.  Broomhead'a  name  is  stnxi 
out,  and  Moody*s  inserted  in  the  stead  of  i 
Whence  could  that  arise?    Broomhead  «%i 
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the  tnanagers  of  the  society,  thosd  men  who 

liad  been  delegates,  who  had  been  of  the 

committees,  so  far  as  they  were  not  directly 

implicated  in    the  accusation   now  made  ? 

But  not  one  man  is  brought  forward,  who  has 

aver  been  a  regular,  constant  attendant  of  the 

London  Corresponding  Society;   for,  to  the 

best  of  my  {recollection,  the  greater  part  of 

those  they  did  bring,  had  not  aKencled  the 

society  for  a  considerable  time  before   the 

prisoner  was  taken  up ;  so  that  with  all  the 

tecent  transactions  they  were  utterly  unac- 

quunted.     According    to   my   recollection, 

Dowlmg  and  Hunter  were  the  only  persons 

who  bad  been  present  at  an}r  of  the  recent  I  very  obscure  man,  and  it  was  not  iikdj 

transactions,  and  they  could  give  no  account    suspicion  should  arise  from  his  name.    l\gf 


.of  them.  Hunter  from  his  inattention;  and 
Bowling  did  not  admit,  that  he  had  been  any 
where  but  at  Chalk-farm,  and  he  did  not 
hear  what  passed  there. 

There  were,  however,  among  the  persons 
thus  deluded,  some  men  of  more  observation, 
or  better  understanding;  and  this  I  particu- 
larly apply  to  one  of  the  Sheffield  witnesses ; 

.  a  man  of  the  name  of  Widdison.  You  will 
recollect  the  circumstances  under  which  he 

Eftve  his  evidence,  and  the  temper  with  which 
e  gave  it.  For  I  must  beg  to  deny  what  is 
•asserted  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that 
you  are  to  give  equal  credit  to  every  part  of 
what  a  witness  says. — ^When  a  jury  perceives, 
that  a  witness  has  a  bias  upon  his  mind,  they 


are  to  try  his.  credit,  according  to  that  bias.—- 
It  would,  unquestionably,  be  necessary  to  do 
so,  if  his  bias  arose  from  any  other  cause;  but, 
if  it  arose  from  prejudice,  you  are,  neverthe- 
Jess,  to  weigh  that  circumstance,  and  see  how 
It  affects  his  credit.  For  the  most  honest 
man  in  the  world  would  be  misled  by  that 
kind  of  bias;  and  when  you  hear  persons 
giving  their  evidence,  and  perceive,  from  the 
mannerjin  which  they  give  it,  and  from  the 
terms  which  they  use,  that  they  have  a  bias 
upon  their  minds,  you  are  to  determine  which 
-way  that  bias  lies,  and  to  give  a  due  degree  of 
credit  to  their  testimony,  having  regard  to  the 
probable  effect  of  that  bias. 

Gentlemen,  Widdison  states  that  which 
must  induce  you  to  think,  that  he  had,  at 
length,  seen  through  the  veil  which  covered 
•these  proceedings.  For  Widdison  states,  that 
he  had  agreed  m  opinion  with  Yorke ;  that 
some  few  weeks  before  Yorke  left  Sheffidd, 
be  hada  conversation  withlhim  about  universal 
sufirage ;  he  told  Yorke,  he  thought  that  was 
going  too  £ftr,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it.  What  could  have  made 
4hts  alteration  in  the  mind  of  Widdison,  if  he 
had  not  perceived,  as  the  matter  developed 
itself,  thmgs  which  were  concealed  from  him 
before  ?  Ashe  saw  farther  into  the  business, 
be  thouffht  he  saw  danger  in  it,  and  therefore 
be  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

Gentlemen,  you  wilfrecoUect  that  Widdison 
was  one  of  the  Sheffield  committee,  and  yet 


find  out  a  man,  who,  from  his  own  descripoua 
of  himself,  was  not  likely  to  know  any  thii; 
of  the  matter,  and  he  suffered  his  naooe  tolc 
used,  without  any  consideration  whatever « 
the  consequences. 

Gentlemen,  it  strikes  me,  and  I  thi^ 
when  I  come  to  examine  it,  you  will  be  equalH 
persuaded,  that  the  whole  of  that  transaftW, 
With  respect  to  the  pikes,  at  Sheffield,  was  aa 
imposition  upon  the  minds  of  the  peojik 
there.  For  what  was  the  case  ?  The  ahsa 
was  spread — how,'  God  knows — ^bnt  an  alma 
was  spread,  that  the  aristocrats,  as  thej  called 
them,  were  gping  to  arm  against  them,  and  n 
disperse  their  meetings.  For  you  are  tsSi 
that  Yorke,  Gale,  and  Davison, — and  jm 
recollect  that  Gale  has  absconded,  as  has  beea 
proved  in  the  cause,  and  so  has  DavisoD— 
Vorke,  Gale,  and  Davison,  tell  them,  diati 
was  lawful  for  them  to  have  arms ;  that  the; 
were  entitled,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  faatt 
arms  for  their  defence ;  that  .this  aristoo^ 


party  would  certainly  attack  them,  and  tba^ 
fore  they  ought  to  provide  arms.  It  is  der, 
that  such  discourse  had  been  held  atSiid- 
field;  it  is  clear,  that,  in  consequence  of  ttat 
discourse,  the  minds  of  these  jpeople  had  h^cs 
agitated  with  the  idea  of  a  civil  commotkc; 
that  they  were  afiraud  of  some  attack  ona 
tliemselves;  and,  under  that  impressics, 
they  had  provided  themselves  with  pikf^ 
Widdison  always  said,  he  would  have  nothis* 
to  do  with  it ;  and  you  will  likewise  reme^ 
her,  that  Broomhead  told  you,  there  were  o- 
pressions  of  Mr.  Yorke,  which  herecolkclei 
as  improper  expressions,  Iwcause  be  feh  pse 
when  they  were  used. 

These  men  were  men  of  that  desoiptsee, 
that  it  required,  that  they  should  be  alanaa 
to  a  great  degree  to  induce  them  to  aim  thesD- 
selves,  un^ler  pretence  of  defending  tbeo- 
selves^  but  when  they  were  once  anaed^a 
what  importance  was  it,  whether  the  grocad 
upon  which  they  had  been  induced  to  are. 
was  to  defend  themselves,  or  not?  If  tbn 
had  the  arms  in  their  haiMls,  they  might  « 
them  ofiensively,  as  well  as  defensifti^. 
That  the  persons  who  had  the  direction  of  tiie 
business  must  veiy  well  know,  and  they  vet 


he  never  saw  Davison*s  letter  about  the  pikes.  .  not  persons  of  interior  underatanding^— lb 
^Now  that  is  an  extremely  sUiking  circum-   Yorke  h»s  been  descobed  as  a  person  of  ft? 
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(uperior  understanding.  He  well  knew,  that,  if 
hose  ^rsonsapprehended  any  injury  to  them* 
elves,  an  application  to  a  magistrate  would 
lave  tended  most  effectually  to  their  protec- 
ion;  but  he  never  told  them  to  make  that 
ipplication.  He  never  told  them,  "  If  you 
ire  afraid  of  having  your  houses  burnt,  or  of 
)eing  insulted  in  any  way,  apply  to  a  magis* 
fate  for  protection/'  No;  he  rather  chose 
o  make  an  impression  upon  their  minds  by 
vhat  had  passed  from  the  Church  and  King 
>arty.  I  can  easily  conceive,  Uiat  a  violent 
mrty  might  have  done  very  improper  things, 
md  very  Mameable;  but  use  is  made  of  that 
o  induce  these  men  to  arm  themselves;  and 
hat  idea  being  once  entertained,  you  can 
»iaily  conceive. to  what  length  it  mient  be  car- 
ied,  particularly  when  you  recoTlect  what 
Iropped  fxom  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  pri- 
K>ner— that  there  was  no  difficult  whatever, 
vhen  the  plan  was  once  settled,  of  having  ten 
iiousand  pikes  forged  at  Shcfteld,  in  one  day; 
therefore,  all  that  was  wanted  was,  to  have 
the  plan  settled ;  that  they  should  have  some 
)ike6,  so  that  they  might. know  what  sort  of 
thing  to  ofder  ;  that  the  price,  which  is  a  very 
:heap  on^  should  be  fixed,  and  the  other  little' 
ircumstances  arranged,  of  the  length  of  the 
pole,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  to  be 
made;  and  then  a  very  few  days  would  have 
irmed  a  very  large  body  of  men,  at  Sheffield, 
Mrith  these  pikes;  and  a  body,  so  armed,  might 
tutve  been  used  in  the  manner  which  you  will 
recollect  Yorke  stated  to  Broomhead,  and  in 
Mrhich  those  who  governed  them  were  well 
Sisposed  to  use  them;  namely,  that  rather 
than  be  trampled  upon,  in  the  way  in  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  trampled  upon,  he 
RTould  have  gone  at  their  head,  to  London. 
A.  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  pikes,  thus 
led,  might  have  been  like  the  Marsellois  you 
bave  so  often  heard  of,  who  have  acted  at 
Paris,  in  a  manner  not  the  most  agreeable  to 
humanity. 

Gentlemen,  in  consequence  of  this  plan  of 
fraud,  and  of  this  credulity,  vou  will  remem- 
ber, that  motions  were  made  on  purpose  to 
be  rejected.  That  has  been  clearly  proved  in 
the  transactions  at  Sheffield.  The  motion  to 
petition  parliament  was  made,  uoquestionably, 
for  the  simple  and  only  purpose  of  being  re- 
jected, in  order  to  its  being  the  foundation  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings.  Do  men  -mean  to 
act  furly  and  honestlv,  wno  act  in  that  way  ? 
And  did  the  body  of  people,  who  attended 
upon  that  occasion,  know,  that  that  was  a 
contrivance?  The  evidence  has  distinctly 
shown  to  you,  that  thev  did  not  know  that  it 
was  a  contrivance.  When  these  men  publish- 
ed to  the  world,  in  the  printed  proceedings  of 
what  passed  at  Sheffield,  that  amotion  had 
been  made  for  a  netition  to  parliament,  and 
had  been  rejectea,  and  so  on,  was  it  not  held 
out  to  the  world  as  a  fair  bon&fide  proceeding  ? 
That  the  motion  had  been  made,  and  reject^ 
because  there  were  reasons  for  rejecting  it  ? 
Wbcr^as^  in  truth,  aodin  fact,  no  such  dis* 


cussion  ever  took  place ;  it  \^as  determined 
on  before  hand ;  it  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  being  rejected;  and  then,  being  rejected, 
other  proceedings  were  directly  to  Toirow.  I 
think,  also,  there  can  be  little  room  to  doubt^ 
though  there  is  not  direct  proof  of  it,  that  the 
proc^in^  at  Sheffield  were  printed  before 
the  meeting  was  held.  They  were  printed, 
ceitainly,  according  to  the  account  which 
Broomh<^  gave,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
time ;  so  that  they  must  have  been  prepared 
for  printing  at  least  before  the  meeting  was 
actually  held. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Globe-tavern,  you 
recollect,  were  printed,  to  be  delivered  on  the 
eighteenth;  wnereas  the  meeting  was  not 
held  till  the  twentieth.  So  it  was  determined 
before-hand,  that  certain  resolutions  should  be 
passed;  that  certain  things  should  be  done; 
the  whole  proceedings  which  actually  passed 
at  the  Globe-tavern,  were  all  contrived  oefore 
hand,  by  a  knot  of  people;  and, being  so  con* 
trived,  an  account  of  them,  describing  them 
as  having  passed,  was  put  into  the  h^ds  of 
the  printer ;  and  but  for  an  accident,  but  for 
the  prisoner's  happening  to  come  in  the  way, 
the  account  would  have  oeen  distributed  be- 
fore the  proceedings  were  had ;  for  the  prin- 
ter brought  two  hundred  copies  to  the  Globe- 
tavern,  and  he  was  told  to  carry  them  back 
again,  except  a  few,  which  were  taken  per- 
haps, to  be  delivered  to  a  few  confidential 
fi-iends. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect,  also,  that  the 
account  of  the  proceedings,  at  the  meeting  at 
Chalk  Farm,  appeared  very  early.  It  does  not 
clearly  appear,  that  the  proceedings  were 
printed  before  hand;  but  they  must  have 
been  all  arranged  before  the  meeting  actually 
took  place. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that 
a  system  has  been  pursued,  which  absolves  a 
great  majority  of  the  persons,  although  cer« 
tainly  very  blameable  in  many  transactions  in 
which  they  have  been  engageid,  from  a  great 
part  of  the  highlv  criminal  intent  imputed  to 
the  prisoner.  They  acted  carelessly;  they 
actea  incautiously ;  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  their  leaders — ^but  they  acted  without  any 
verv  distinct  views  of  what  they  were  doing ; 
and  they  acted  (many  of  them)  under  dem- 
sion,  under  false  impressions.  One  of  the 
witnesses,  from  Sheffield,  I  recollect,  who  was 
examined  this  morning  (I  have  unfortunately 
mislaid  the  minutes  I  took  of  his  evidence) 
but  one  of  them,  I  recollect,  said,  that  his  obi« 
ject  solely  was,  to  have  things  as  they  were  at 
the  Revolution,  in  1688 ;  that  glorious  events 
as  he  described  it— Now,  genUemen,  let  me 
call  to  your  minds  what  change  has  been 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  since,  the  Revolution  in  i683-^ 
soon  afier  the  Revolution  the  triennial  bill 
passed,  and  the  septennial  act  has  since  follow*- 
ed.  That  is  the  sole  and  only  change,  since 
the  Revolution,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
except  several  bills  which  have  had  for  their 
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object  toexdtide  from  the  House  of  Coitinionsy 
persons  holding  particular  places  under  the 
crown,  and  persons  having  offices  in  the  col- 
lectioh  of  the  revenue,  which  might  be  consi- 
dered as  making  them  dependant ;  so  that 
the  alteration  in  the  House  of  Commons  since 
the  year  1688,  must  be  considered  as  rather 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  than  disadvan- 
tageous to  them ;  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that 
the  statement  which  had  been  made  to  this 
man  on  the  subject,  was  a  mere  delusion 
upon  his  senses;  it  is  impossible  that  the 
facts  should  have  been  stated  to  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  him  fairly  comprehend 
them.  And  this  was  not  the  only  man  who 
was  deceived  upon  this  subject ;  for  I  think  I 
remember  anotner  witness  who  said  he  was 
for  restoring  the  constitution,  as  it  was  in 
1688. 

Gentlemen,  the  great  majority'  being  thus 
absolved  from  the  high  guilt  imputable  to  the 
few,  the  few  are  involved  in  a  guilt  of  still 
deeper  die ;  not  only  the  guilt  which  arises 
from  the  acts  which  they  have  committed, 
but  the  guilt  which  arises  from  their  having 
induced  others  to  be  participators  in  those 
acts ;  who  did  not  know,  or  who  did  not  at- 
tend to  what  they  were  about;  or  who  were 
misled,  deceived,  and  imposed  upon,  by  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  these  societies.  Among 
these  few,  the  evidence  has  certainly  deeply 
implicated  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  can- 
not excuse  himself  as  Broomhead,  Dowling, 
Hunter,  Wills,  and  other  men  of  that  descrip- 
tion, have  done.    He  cannot  say  he  was  little 

that  he  toook  no  part;  that  he  voted  resolu- 
tions which  he  never  heard.  He  cannot 
say  that  he  never  heard  of  the  Committee- 
of  Correspondence,  of  the  Secret  Committee. 
The  veiy  name — a  Secret  Committee— shows 
that  danger  was  understood  to  be  in  their 
measures ;  even  the  names  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  were  finally  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  society ;  and  by  this  contriv- 
ance, that  the  existing  committee  should  be 
dissolved,  but  should  name  their  successors 
without  making  the  names  of  their  successors 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  society.    The  conse- 

?uence  was,  that  a  body  was  created,  such  as 
believe  never  was  permitted  to  exist  in  the 
government  of  any  state. — When  this  business 
first  came  within  my  notice,  I  looked  into  the 
constitutions  of  those  states  which  have  been 
supposed  to  have  provisions  of  this  kind,  of  the 
most  extraordinary  nature ;  and  I  believe  the 
Republic  of  Venice  is  considered  as  having 
the  most  extraordinary.  They  have  no  pro- 
vision so  tyrannical  in  its  nature,  or  which 
might  lead  to  such  dreadful  consequences^  as 
this  Committee  of  Secrecy,  the  veiy  names  of 
whose  members  are  unknown. 

So  that  this  London  Corresponding  Society, 
alittlestate  within  the  state;  for  such  it  is, 
and  that  is  the  danger  of  it.  that  it  is  a  state 
witliin  the  great  state,  which  is  always  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  the  communis ;  thift  London 
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Corresponding  Society  was  given  up  to  ibe 
most  despotic  dominion  that  was  ever  exeros- 
ed  upon  men ;  a  dominion  over  dior  miadi 
beyond  all  example;  for  they  were  led  t» 
whatever  measure  their  secret  ooQinuttee,GG&- 
sisting  of  persons  whose  very  names  tbejr  ad 
not  know,  might  thmk  |>roper  to  adopt;  aad 
that  upon  erounds  of  wmch  the  rest  of  ik 
society  could  have  no  oppmtunity  of  judgieg 

Gentlemen,  the  very  existence  of  that  se- 
cret committee  was  not  only  in  itself  duifer- 
ous,  as  it  tended  to  blind  their  followers,  vfaic 
they  were  leading  them  to  the  hrink  of  efoy 
thing  terrible  before  they  knew  where  th^ 
were,  but  it  shows  that  the  dispositioDs  tM 
intentions  of  those  who  formed  it,  were  dn- 
gerous  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt  Fx 
how  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  re- 
ceive that  their  measures  were  siich8s±<v 
pretended  them  to  be;  a  fair,  an  opes,  m 
nonest  attempt  to  remove  whiat  they  ceosi' 
dered  to  be  an  abuse — how  could  they  cm- 
ceive  it  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  ftra 
such  aof  institution  as  that  which  I  have  slav- 
ed to  yon? --such  a  proceeding;  needs  I»s^ 
crecy ;  it  might  have  been  fkmy  and  opefih 
avowed,  as  it  has  been  fairly  and  ope^j 
avowed.  For,  gentlemen,  in  this  ooimtiy  s^ 
culative  opinions  upon  government,  and  ujics 
any  other  subject,  if  they  do  not  immedia^ 
tend,  by  the  proceedings  taken  upon  them,  bj 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  circulated,  sod 
other  circumstances,  to  disturb  the  qoiet  e; 
the  state,  remain  untouched. — ^If  they  do  tod 
to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  state,  unquestion- 
ably they  are  necessarily  an  object  ofanim^ 
version:  for  no  state  can  exist,  if  perpeSml 
means  are  taken  to  disturb  the  public  optiiia5 
in  favour  of  its  government — w  upim  vint 
rests  the  authority  of  all  governments  ^— 9> 
vernment  can  be  administered  only  by  a  k« 
in  proportion  to  the  whdle  body ;  nothing  as 
induce  obedience  by  the  many,  bat  an  opoi^ 
that  in  some  way  or  other  their  good  is  bet 
consulted  b^  that  obedience. — ^Ha&ts  of  ob^ 
dience,habits  of  submission  to  particular  ^««, 
induce  submission  to  governments  which  «t 
(used  as  we  are  to  the  government  which  tk 
constitution  of  this  country  has  proviikj; 
think  terrible.  That  habit  of  suboussioB  in- 
duces the  inhabitants  of  those  countzks  is 
continue  to  submit  to  the  inconvenieoct! 
they  experience,  rather  than  to  endanger  ibe; 
own  particular  happiness  bv  resistance.  hA 
if  a  society  may  be  formed  in  a  state,  vib 
such  a  secret  committee,  accompanied  with 
such  circumstances,  it  appears  to  ate  that  b9 
state  can  be  safe.  However  wisely  its  go- 
vernment maybe  constituted,  however  pre- 
perly  that  government  may  be  administa«i 
(so  for  as  the  imperfection  of  the  human  waai 
admits  of  governments  beinff  wisely  foraied 
or  wisely  administered)  yet  by  lowerii^  it  'a 
the  public  opinion,  any  government  whatewr 
may  be  destroyed. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  evea  m 
the  Frendi  EevoliitioD,  oi  whish  we  bzrt 
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Kcsard  so  much ;  in  the  constitution  formed 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  1791,  that  as- 
sembly did  not  conceive  it  possible  for  a  state 
to  exist  unless  $ome  restraint  was  imposed 
upon  the  extravagance  of  opinions,  when  in 
their  circulation  they  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  the  state.  That  assembly  also  conceived 
that  a  state  could  not  exist  with  such  a  com- 
bioation  of  people  in  the  form  of  clubs,  as  ap- 
pears in  this  case  to  have  been  established  m 
this  country;  and  one  of  the  last  legacies 
^which  they  led  to  their  successors,  as  the  at- 
torney generalolMserved,  was  a  decree  (unfor- 
tunately never  executed)  tending  to  prevent 
the  dangepoiis  effect  of  clubs  by  association, 
affiliation,  and  dele^tion,  which  have  ever 
since  continued  to  disturb  that  country. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan,  which  I  cannot  avoid  calling 
a  plan  of  art,  of  deception,  and  of  mischief, 
wLatever  higher  name  may  be  attributed  to 
it,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  must  necessarily 
have  been  concerned.    For  he  was  the  person 
to  whom  in  the  character  of  secretary,  all  the 
papers  of  the  society  were  to  be  addressed,  and 
he  was  the  person  whose  signature  has  been 
affixed  to  all  such  papers ;  and  I  would  call  to 
your  recollection,  eentlemen,  that  the  very 
last  witness  called  for  the   prisoner,   Mr. 
Francis,  a  gentleman  of  education,  and  of 
superior  understanding,  considered  the  pri- 
will  particularly  recollect  he  made  use]  of  that 
soner  as  ^  a  man  of  very  ^ood  sense  ;**  you. 
expression— you  will  likewise  recollect,  uiat 
the  clergyman  whom  be  attended,  described 
him  in  the  same  way ;  as  ^  a  very  sensible 
man."    You  are  not  therefore  to  suppose  that 
he  was  himself  a  man  deluded.    Indeed  if  yoa 
attend  to  the  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
you  should  ima^ne  that  he  was—you  will 
find  that  Mr.  Himly  was  at  the  constitution  of 
this  secret  committee  which  did  what  it  pleased, 
communicating  to  the  committee  of  delegates 
letters  or  parts  of  letters,  or  keeping  back  let- 
ters or  parts  of  letters,  as  they  thought  proper ; 
so  that  all  their  vast  communications  by  cor- 
respondence with  the  country  societies,  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  this  small  committee, 
I  think  of  five  persons  only— He  had  also  his 
private  correspondence  and  communications, 
probably  unknown  even  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee Itself.    In  the  very  outset  of  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Societv,  in  the  formation 
of  its  constitution,  you  will  recollect,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  progress  of  it,  a  very  myste- 
rious correspondence  between  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr. 
Vaaghan,  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke— you  will 
recollect  the  perpetual  eorrection  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  of  divers  papers 
produced  to  you ;  so  that  (Mr.  Home  Tooke 
not  being  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society)  Mr.  Hardy  must  have  acted 
^communication  with^him,  and  probably,  from 
everything  that  appears, in  many  instances 
without  any  communication  whatever  with  the 
Teat  of  the  society.   The  prisoner's  connexion 
vriih  Margaret  and  Skirving,  is  also  myste- 


nous;  and  it  is  perfectlv  plain  that  he  did  not 
communicate  to  the  delegates  all  that  passed 
between  him  and  Margarot  and  Skirvmg  ;-^ 
fcni  will  recollect  that  the  first  plan  of  {end- 
ing delegates  to  the  convention  at  Edinburgh, 
which  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  the  Bri- 
tish Convention,  originated  in  a  correspon* 
dence  between  the  prisoner  and  Skirving, 
which  was  expressly  communicated  only  to 
Margarot.  It  appears  by  Hardy*s  letter  to 
Skirving  'of  the  5th  of  October  1793,  that 
Skirving  had  written  to  Hardy  privately,  about 
sending  these  delegates ;  that  Hardv  had  com- 
municated it  to  Margarot ;  that  they  wished 
it  to  be  officially  communicated  to  the  society ; 
and  the  prisoner  uses  these  words,  "  without 
any  ways  mentioning  that  you  have  written 
to  me  privately." 

Gentlemen,  here  you  see  was  a  contrivance 
to  induce  the  sending  delegates  from  thid 
country  to  the  convention  which  was  intended 
to  be  assembled  at  Edinburgh;  and  by  whom 
is  the  contrivance  ?  I  do  not  mean  to'  say. 
that  the  persons  I  am  going  to  name,  are  dl 
the  people  that  were  concerned  in  it ;  but  they 
are  all  whose  names  appear  in  this  particular 
transaction ;  Skirving,  Hardy,  and  Margayot ; 
no  other  person  appears  at  all  privy  to  the 
original  idea  ;•— on  the  5th  of  October  1793^, 
Ha?dy  writes  to  Skirving—From  that  letter  it 
appears,  that  there  had  been  a  private  eorres- 
pondence  between  him  and  Skirving  up<m 
this  subject;  that  this  had  been  communis 
cated  only  to  Margarot;  and  that  Mai^^arot 
and  Hardy,  consulting  together,  determmed 
that  it  womd  be  proper,  that  an  official  lettiir 
should  be  written  upon  the  subject,  which 
Hardy  might  be  able  to  show  to  the  delegalM. 
If  in  that  official  letter  Skirving  had  stated 
the  fact,  that  there  had  been  a  private  conres«> 
pondence  between  himself  and  the  prisoner 
upon  the  subject,  the  delegates  would  have 
said,  "  where  is  Hbat  correspondence?  we 
have  never  heard  of  it  before.*'  Therefore  the 
prisoner  tells  Skirving,  do  this  •*  without  any 
ways  mentioning  that  you  have  written  to  me 
privately."  Is  it  not  evident  from  this  lettei^ 
that  the  previous  correspondence  vras  con- 
cealed from  the  rest  of  the  society,  from  the 
committee  of  delegates,  even  from  the  .com- 
mittee of  Secrecy,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
society?  that  all  this  was  a  contrivance  be* 
tween  Skirvine,  Hardy,  and  Margarot,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  societjr  to  send  dele- 
gates to  this  convention  ?  Skirving  then  sends 
up  a  letter,  in  a  great  hurry,  saying  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  This  the  Corresponding 
Society  is  to  communicate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Society,  and  delegates  are  chosen,  and 
are  sent  to  Edinburgh.— Probablv  this  was  a 
sudden  thought;  and  I  think,  when  I  come 
to  investigate  the  transaction  more  particu- 
larljr,  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  so^ 
But  it  demonstrates  that  the  prisoner  had  the 
contrivance  of  all  the  transactions,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Uib  transaction. 

Gentlemen;  if  you  advert  to  the  correspon- 
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dence  which  took  place  after  Marmot  and 
Gerrald  went  to  Edinburgh,  you  will  see  that 
the  correspondence  between  the  prisoner  and 
them  became  parUv  private,  and  partly  of  an 
ofBci&l  nature ;  and  there  is  one  letter,  of  the 
8th  of  December,  179S,  in  which  Margarot 
says  to  Hardy,  "  You  may  consider  this  as  a 
pn^'ate  letter ;  but  you  may  read  such  parts 
of  it  as  you  may  think  proner,  to  any  member 
of  the  society,  especially  where  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  good.'' Gentlemen,  this  letter 

shows  that  Margarot  had  a  perfect  confidence 
in  the  prisoner;  that  he  relied  upon  him  in 
the  whole  transaction,  and  that  he  left  it  to 
his  discretion  to  produce  to  the  rest  of  the 
society,  such  parts  of  this  letter  as  he  should 
think  proper  to  communicate. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  several  other  letters, 
with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you,  in  which  it 
appears  that  the  same  sort  of  secrecy  was  kept 
up ;  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1794,  there  is 
a  letter  firom  Margarot  to  Hardy,  in  which  he 
expressly  tells  him,  "  Show  this  to  nobody.*' 
All  these  circumstances  seem  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  consider  Mr.  Hardy,  either  as  one 
who  could  be  deceived,  or  as  inattentive,  or 
ignorant.  He  must  be  ranked  in  the  number 
^  those  persons  who  led  the  society,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  active. 

Gentlemen,  considering  him  in  this  light, 
and  concdving,  therefore,  that  the  evidence 
presses  as  stronglv  against  him  as  against  any 
other  man,  I  shall  endeavour  to  investigate, 
first  of  all.  tlie  law  upon  the  subject,  uid  then 
ocmsider  now  that  law  applies  to  the  fkcts; 
and  I  shall  go  pretty  much  at  large  into  the 
law,  in  conseauence  of  what  passed  from  my 
learned  friend  who  led  the  aefence  for  the 
prisoner,  and  who  entered  pretty  much  at 
hrseupon  the  subject;  the  gentleman  who 
ibltow^  him  having  also  in  some  degree  ad- 
dress you  upon  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  indictment  is  framed  upon 
the  statute  of  the  9Ath  Edward  3rd,  upon 
which  you  have  heard  a  great  deal.  The  pri- 
soner is  charged  with  hi^h  treason  in  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king;  and  you  have 
been  told  that  the  law  makes  the  mere  intent, 
followed  by  any  act  done  in  pursuance  of  that 
intent  amount  to  the  crime  of  high  treason. 
Therefore  the  indictment  states  various  acts 
to  have  been  done  by  the  prisoner,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  alleged  intent.  The  first  or  these 
is  a  conspiracy  to  procure  a  convention  to  be 
assembled  to  subvert  the  legblatuw,  and 
depose  the  king.  Evidence  has  been  given  of 
various  matters  which  I  am  to  contend  prove 
this  fact,  and  several  other  facts  charged  in 
the  indictment  as  overt  acts ;  such  as  compos- 
ing and  publishing  various  books  and  papers, 
containing  incitements  to  send  delegates  to 
the  convention->€onsulting  about  assembling 
9uch  convention — agreeing  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  for  that  purpose. — 
These  are  chains  which  relate  to  the  as- 
sembling the  convention. — ^There  is  a  charge 
of  procuring  aisi8,to  oppose  with  force  the 
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king  in  the  execution  of  his  authoritf,  and 
forcibly  to  alter  the  legislature,  and  depose 
the  king. — There  is  another  charge  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war — another  of  a  cons^incj 
to  alter  the  government  and  depose  the  king-- 
and  others  which  are  nearly  of  the  same 
efiect,  intended  to  meet  all  possible  casei 
which  might  arise  on  the  evidence  which  has 
been  laid  before  you. — It  b  for  you  to  judge, 
from  that  evidence,  whether  the  prisono  it 
the  bar,  and  those  with  whom  it  is  alleged  he 
conspired,  had  formed  ai)y  design  which 
would  render  their  minds  guilty  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law;  and  whether  he  had  de- 
monstrated this  criminal  intent  by  any  act,  or 
acts,  in  furtherance  of  it,  so  as  to  brmg  bim 
within  the  penaltv  of  the  law.  And,  gentle- 
men, you  must  likewise  consider,  whether  the 
acts  so  done,  have  been  proved  as  the  law  re- 
quures ;  that  is,  one  act  by  two  witnesses,  cr 
two  acts,  each  by  one  witness;  and  whether 
you  eive  credit  to  the  evidence. 

'With  respect  to  the  formality  of  the  evi- 
dence,  as  no  objection  has  been  taken  to  it, 
(and  no  objection,  I  apprehend,  oould  he  takes 
to  it),  I  shall  not  enter  into  that  subject;  and 
I  conceive  that  the  only  subject  for  your  con- 
sideration now  is,  how  far  you  are  to  give 
credit  to  the  evidence  adduced,  and  how  ^ 
that  evidence,  if  credited,  gives  suffident 
proof  of  the  charge  contained  in  the  indid- 
ment. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
law  in  the  construction  of  this  statute  of  the 
95th  Edwarf  Srd.  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  ta 
you  as  clear  law,tnat  forming  a  design  to  take 
any  measure  by  which,  if  pursued,  the  king's 
life  may  be  in  danger,  and  taking  any  step  io 
jHirsuance  of  that  design,  brings  we  man  who 
IS  guilty  of  forming  that  design  and  taking 
that  step,  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute; 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the 
acts  proposed  to  be  done,  or  the  measures 
taken,  were  or  were  not  equal  to  the  purpose^ 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  intent  was  conceived, 
and  the  act  done  in  pursuance  of  that  intent 

Gentlemen,  before  the  statute  of  the  95th 
Edward  Srd,  (as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to 
vou)  there  was  considerable  uncertainty  in  the 
law  of  treason.  Many  acts  were  deemed  trea* 
son,  which  were  certainly  merely  contempts 
of  the  king's  authority;  and  in  consequence, 
the  legislature  was,  in  the  25th  Edvrard  Srd, 
called  upon  to  define  treasons.  In  doing  this^ 
the  legislature  must  have  considered,  if  we 
suppose  the  persons  who  made  this  law  to 
have  had  the  sense  and  discretion  which  orfr 
narily  belongs  to  men  in  that  situation,  and 
they  have  b^n  generally  considered  as  mea 
possessed  of  great  wisdom  —  indeed  it  is  s 
general  observation  upon  the  transactions  of 
tne  reign  of  Edward  the  Srd,  particolaiij 
with  respect  to  law  proceedings,  that  th^ 
were  clear,  plain,  and  unembanassed,  en- 
dently  the  work  of  very  sunerior  men-4t 
must  necessarily  have  occurrea  to  them,  that 
it  was  proper  for  them  to  consider,  whca 
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making  the  law  of  treason,  what  necessity 
there  was  for  providing  the  law  of  treason  as 
a  distinct  code. — ^The  necessity  is  clear  and 
plain : — An  association  of  people,  forming  a 
state,  must  have  some  form  of  government 
by  which  the  whole  body  must  be  submitted 
to  some  power.  That  power  is  differently 
constituted  in  different  governments;  but  in 
every  government  it  must  of  necessity  be 
sovereign.  Whatever  that  power  is,  it  must 
act  for  the  whole  body,  it  must  represent  the 
whole  body,  and  the  act  of  that  sovereign 
power  must,  in  the  government  of  that  state, 
be  taken  to  be  the  will  of  the  whole.  A  state 
cannot  exist  without  such  sovereign  power; 
it  is  the  great  bond  which  binds  the  whole 
together,  and  makes  it  really  a  state  (for, 
without  such  a  power  to  control,  as  well  as  to 
direct  the  actions  of  all  individuals  in  the 
state,  th€y  never  could  act  as  one  body,  and 
as  a  state),  thus  giving  to  the  whole  body  the 
unity  which  belongs  to  one  person.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  any  attempt  to  destroy  the 
constitution  of  the  power  so  established,  is 
necessarily  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  very 
purpose  of  the  association  by  which  the  state 
IS  formed,  and  consequently  to  subvert  the 
state  itself;  for  the  constitution  of  the  sove- 
reign power  is  an  essential  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, or  the  compact,  or  whatever  you  will 
call  it,  upon  which  the  people  are  united 
together  in  one  association. 

Gentlenaen,  it  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of 
evciy  person  who  is  subject  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  a  state  so  constituted,  to  support,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability,  that  power,  as  the 
necessary  bond  of  the  whole  state;  and  his 
acting  contrary  to  that  duty  is  treachery  to 
the  state  itself,  and  his  crime  is  denominated 
treason.  —  Gentlemen,  the  true  foundation, 
therefore,  of  the  law  of  treason,  as  a  distinct 
code,  is  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
?afcty  of  the  stote  itself,  in  the  consutution  of 
Its  sovereign  power:  as  the  principal  object 
of  the  ordinary  crim'mal  law  is  the  personal 
seoirity  and  particular  enjoyments  of  the 
subjects  of  the  state  as  individuals.    It  has 
therefore  become  necessary,  in  all  countries, 
to  make  a  distinction  between  those  acts 
which  put  in  hazard  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
stale,  and  those  which,  though  they  may  be 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  are 
merely  contempts  of  the  authority  of  that 
sovereign  power  to  which  the  framing  and 
execution  of  the  laws  is  intrusted,  and  do  not 
immediately  put  in  hazard  the  constitution  of 
the  sovereign  power,  and  therefore  the  exis- 
tence of  the  state  itself;  or,  if  they  do  in  some 
degree  affect  the  safety  of  the  state,  are  not 
considered  as  so  dangerous  as.  to  require  the 
•cvere  coercion  of  the  law  of  treason.  As,  for 
mstance,  libels,  and  publications  of  that  kind, 
though  they  tend  to  affect  the  safely  of  the 
Mate,  have  never  been  considered  as  of  that 
dajterous  description,  when  standing  alone. 

When,  tlicreforc,  the  legislature,  in  the  25th 
«  Edward  »rd,   waff  called  upon    to  de- 


fine treason,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  what' 
was  the  degree  of  treachery  to  the  state  which 
the  safety  of  the  state  required  should  be 
punished  with  the  high  penalties  annexed  by 
law  to  the  crime  of  treason. — For,  previous 
to  Edward  Srd's  time,  the  crime  of  trea- 
son was  a  crime  known  to  the  law,  and  its 
vunishment  was  defined.  The  defect  in  the 
law  was,  that  the  crime  itself  was  not  so 
clearly  defined  as  the  safety  of  the  subject  i«* 

auured ;  and  therefore  the  law  was  made  for 
lie  safety   of  the  subject,  that  those  acts 
which  were  not  in  so  great  a  degree  dangerous 
to  the  state,  should  not  be  so  penal. 
In  the  execution  of  the  duty  which  the  !•• 

fislature  were  called  upon  to  discharge,  they 
eclared  that  the  penalties  of  high  treason 
should  attach  upon  those  who  were  found 
guilty  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king^ 
and  particular  persons  of  his  family;  of  levy- 
ing war  within  his  realm ;  of  adhering  to  the 
king's  enemies,  in  his  realm,  or  elsewhere; 
of  counterfeiting  the  king's  jgreat  and  privy 
seal,  and  other  acts  of  less  importance.— At 
the  head  of  this  definition,  is  the  compassing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king ;  sucn 
compassing  and  imagining,  or  purpose  of  the 
muid,  being  manifested  by  some  overt  act.r-^ 
That  is  the  language  of  our  law. — ^Upon  the 
construction  oflhis  law  I  must  confess  that 
hitherto  no  sort  of  doubt  has  occurred  to  my 
mind.    It  has  been  attempted  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  it,  and 
particularly  by  the  leanied  gentleman  who  is 
the  leading   counsel   for   the  prisoner. — ^It 
seemed  to  me  (and,  notwithstanding  the  ei» 
planation  which  he  thought  proper  to  give,  it 
still  seems  to  me)  that,  in  so  doing,  he  con- 
tradicted that  assertion  which  unquestionably 
he  made  in  the  character  of  an  advocate  in 
lord  George  Gordon's  case,  that,  **  The  plain, 
unextended  letter  of  this  act  of  Edward  drd 
was  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
person  and  honour  of  the  sovereign,  and  an 
adequate  security  for  the  laws  committed  to 
his  execution." — ^Speaking  of  the  statute  as 
consisting  of  different  and  distinct  members, 
he  adds,  ^  I  shall  mention  only  two  of  the 
number,  the  other  not  being  in  the  remotest 
degree  applicable  to  the  present  accusation. 
To  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  king  ; 
such  imagination,  or  purpose  of  the  mind, 
visible  only  to  its  great  Author,  being  mani- 
fested by  some  open  act ;  an  institution  obvi- 
ously directed,  not  only  to  the  security  of  his 
natural  person,  but  to  the  stabilitv  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  tiie  hfe  of  the  prince  oeing  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
tliat  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  one,  is  justly 
held  to  be  a  rebellious  conspiracy  against  the 
other."* 

There  I  make  use  of  the  words  of  my  leanied 
fnend ;  and  I  am  sure,  whenever  I  make  use 
of  his  words,  I  cannot  make  use  of  better. — 

*  See  the  case  of  lord  George  Gordon,  an<^i 
Vol.  21,  p.  589. 
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Wbat  is  the  nManiog  of  tliese  words  ?— There 
ouuiot  be  any  other  than  this ;  that  a  cons|>Jh 
lAcy  against  the  life  of  the  prince  is  a  conspi- 
racy ag&inst  the  eonsUtution  of  the  statet  and 
a  conspiracy  a^unst  the  constitution  of  the 
state  is  a  conspiracy  agunst  the  life  of  the 
prince;  the  life  of  the  prince  being  so  inter- 
woven with  the  constitution  of  the  state,  that 
•n  attempt  to  destroy  the  one  is  justly 
held  to  be  a  rebellious  conspiracy  against  the 
other.— The  provision  is  not  with  a  particu- 
lar view  to  the  distinct  person  of  the  man^ 
though  it  is  intended  to  preserve  great  rever* 
ence  to  whoever  is  upon  the  throne  of  the 
oountiVy  but  it  is  because  he  is  the  king ;  but 
can  it  be  supposed,  that  when  the  legislature 
was  making  a  law  upon  this  subject,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  defining  those  crimes 
which  should  be  deemed  treason^  it  should 
have  overlooked  that  sort  of  provision  which 
was  necessaiy  for  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  itself;  that  the  law 
ahoold  so  have  remained  until  thisday,  and  that 
it  should  be  necessary,  in  the  language  of  my 
learned  friend,  to  resort  to  parliament,  for  an 
net  to  be  made  upon  the  subject  ? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  if 
there  really  had  existed  this  defect  in  the  law 
from  the  S5th  Edward  Srd,  till  this  time,  that 
the  defect  should  not  have  been  supplied. 
But  it  never  yet  has  been  understooa  that 
there  did  exist  a  defect  in  the  law.  It  has 
been  always  understood  that  the  provision  of 
the  law  was  adequate  to  its  purpose;  that  it 
did  suffieientiy  protect  the  state ;  that  it  has 
in  all  times,  ana  in  all  instances,  proved  suffi* 
cient;  and,  therefore,  the  legislature  has 
4iever  (with  this  view)  tnought  of  voaking  any 
fitfther  provisbn  upon  the  sut^ject. 

Gentlemen,  when  it  is  considered  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  government  of  this  country, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  upon  the  subject 
For,  in  truths  the  peison  of  the  king  in  name, 
is  the  state  itself.  All  the  powers  of  the  state» 
Icjgislative  and  executive,  are  nominally  in 
him.  Not  really,  because  the  king  can  make 
no  law  but  by  the  advice,  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  lords  and  Commons  in  parliament. 
He  can  execute  no  law  but  by  his  judges  and 
other  ministers  of  justice,  according  to  a 
formed  and  regular  estabtishment.  He  really 
doesnothmg,  but  he  nominally  does  every 
thing*  The  (:onsequence  is,  that  he  is,  to  au 
intents  and  purposes,  the  sole  representative 
of  the  state;  and  in  his  name  every  act  is 
4one.  Therefore,  when  the  security  of  his 
persoQ  was  provided  for,  and  the  principle 
vras  established  that  that  person  was  so  inter- 
woven with  the  sUte  itself,  that  they  could 
not  be  sepaoated,  it  necessarily  foUowed 
that  the  securitv  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state  was  provided  for,  in  providing;  for  the 
protection  of  bis  person ;  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state  never  could  be  attacked,  without 
ap  attack  likewise  upon  the  person  of  the 
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seems  to  me,  to  doubt  that  anv  attempt  to 
subvert  the  constitution   of   the    soverags 


king. 
Gc 


[entlemen,  it  ii  unpossible^  th^refore^  as  it 


power  in  this  country  is,  in  effect,  an  attnafit 
to  depose  the  king  ht>m  that  character  which 
he  holds  in  the  constitution  of  the  soverdgs 
power  by  law  established ;  and  it  has  beat 
constantly  held  since  the  passing  of  that  sta- 
tute of  the  S5th  Edward  Srd,  that  any  attemft 
to  depose  the  kins  necessarily  involves  an  at- 
tempt acainst  hislife,under  whatever  pretence 
it  may  be  coloured,  and  whether  the  inteotioc 
be  wholly  to  depose,  and  to  put  another  in  hi* 
place,  or  to  destroy  monarch^r  itself:  or 
merely  to  take  A-omthe  king  his  sorverei^ 
authority  temporarily,  for  some  certain  nr- 
poses,  such  an  attempt  has  been  always  beU 
to  be  treason. 

GenUemen,  I  cannot  doubt  of  this,  and  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  I  am  persuaded  mv  kxd, 
and  all  the  judges  upon  the  bench,  will  ooa- 
firm  what  I  say.  I  confess  I  should  have  been 
astonished  to  hear  this  doubted,  if  in  the  pit- 
sent  ase  I  could  be  astonished  at  any  thiag; 
but  it  IS  the  temper  of  the  times  to  hold  (lOt 
to  the  world  that  every  thing  which  has  beco 
revered  for  aees,  is  now  no  longer  to  be  » 
vered;  that  the  reason  of  man  is  becoiis 
more  powerful  than  it  was  in  former  tines; 
and  upon  ever^  subject  new  lights  are  to  brtik 
in  upon  his  mind;  ne  is  to  be  a  new  cteatme, 
no  longer  to  be  governed  by  the  wisdom  of 
former  times,  but  to  proceed  entirely  upon  6i 
theory  of  his  own  conceptions. 

GenUemen,  when  mv  learned  friend  aigued 
this  point,  he  appearedf  to  me  to  feel  that  be 
was  so  struggling  with  authonty^  that  he  did 
not  know  bow  to  manage  the  subject ;  and 
professing  to  be  bound  by  those  authorities 
ne  at  the  same  time  prell^  broadly  mtimaled 
an  inclination  to  put  them  all  aside.    Yoa 
must  recollect,  however,  that  he  did  this,  not 
simply  in  contradiction  to  the  deciuons  of 
courts  of  justice,  but  in  truth,  in  coatradictka 
to  the  decision  of  parliament  itself;  to  the  de>- 
jcision  of  parliament  in  makinjg  laws,  and  t» 
the  decision  of  parUament,  sitting  initsjnfr 
cial  capacity.   The  ground  upon  which  dt 
kamed  friend  has  attempted  to  fnit  his  am- 
ment  is,  that  the  intent  is  the  gist  of  ti» 
crime;  and  that  when  a  man  does  an  act  in 
fulfilment  of  an  intention,  he  must  first  faaw 
conceived  the  intention.    Now,  gentlanen,  if 
by  that  is  meant  that  he  must  have  fotmed  a 
distinct  and  clear  purpose  to  do  the  particaJar 
act,  nothing  can  [MDssibly  be  more  mistake) ; 
not  only  in  the  case  of  treason,  but  in  evesy 
other  case  whatever.    If  a  man  slwots  at  jL 
with  aumtent  to  kill  bun,  and  kills  B.  whoas 
he  has  no  intention  whatever  of  kilfiw,  yet  be 
is  guilty  of  killing  B.  with  malice  afore&ou^ 
So  if  a  man  lays  poison  for  A.  and  B.  takes  k; 
and  a  variety  of  other  instances  there  are  m 
which  it  is  perfectiy  clear  that  a  man  has  beea 
desoned  guilty  of  a  crime,  which  was  the  cea- 
sequence  of  his  act,  although  he  had  no  dis- 
tinct preconceived  intent  at  the  time^  that  bis 
act  should  produce  all  the  coaicyimwa  wbick 
have  foUowodik 
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GeatkraiBfi,  in  commenUng  upqa  this  tta^ 
tute  of  tho  25th  Edwtfd  3rd,  my  learned 
£iettd  cited  from  lord  Hale's^  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  several  nassages.  Page  80  was,  I 
ihinky  the  first  that  he  cited,  where  lord  Hate 
says — ^*^  accmacbing  royal  power  was  a  usual 
chaige  of  hi^h  tieason  anciently,  though  a 
vm  uncertain  chai^^e,  that  no  man  could 
well  tell  what  it  was,  nor  what  defence  In 
flMke  to  if'  Andag^n  in  page  8fl,  he  says 
^"^  before  the  slatate  of  the  S5th  Edwaid 
3rd,  almost  every  offence  that  was,  or  seemed 
lo  be  a  breach  ^  Iftie  &ith  and  all^^ce  due 
to  the  king,  was  by  construction,  umI  oonse* 
quenoc^  aiM  intwrpvetation,  raised  into  the 
offiiace  ef  high  treason."  For  what  purpose 
these  passages  were  quoted  by  my  learaed 
friend  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  TheystemKn 
me  clearly  to  show,  and  were  considered  by 
lord  Haie  as  clearly  showing,  what  was  the 
tiws  intent  of  the  statute  of  tbe  85th  £dwaFd 
did,  that  is,  that  such  acU  as  ^  net  tend  in 
their  cense<|uenoes,  te  cndangv  the  life  of 
the  Jdng«  although  they  mi|^  be  deeased  in 
tome  dqgpce  aoeroachments  of  royal  power, 
or  might  aeem  to  he  breaches  of  faith  and  al^ 
k^nce  to  the  king,  yet  should  not  be 
deemed  high  treason.  You  will  observe  these 
aie  the  two  articles  which  he  specifies  in  the 
twe  psnnays  I  have  mentioned,  and  which 
bcfixe  the  S5th  £dwaid  3rd  were  raised  into 
the  offence  of  high  treason.  The  <object  of 
the  statute  was,  tet  such  offences  as  were 
tiot  fcimd  in  their  consequences  to  endanger 
the  life  of  the  king^  should  not  be  deemed 
high  tiMsoB,  escept  (for  in  this  the  etatute 
makes  cKQeptions),<caceptthat  it  makes  some 
actmidiich  jtt  some  degKe  are  aocroachmeMs 
«f  royal  power,  or  breacfaesof  faith  and  alle- 
^nce  to  the  king,  though  they  do  net  tend 
10  liheircQBsequeneasto  endanger  the  life  ef 
the  king,  high  ticason.  What  are  these  aols? 
Oae  is  mvyiog  war  within  the  realm.  Now, 
levpng  war  witliin  the  wakn,  in  the  sense  tn 
^hich  tfieee  words  have  been  constantly  un- 
dentoed,  and  in  whieh  it  is  clear  feom  the 
^faole  of  the  statute,  that  the  words  ought  to 
be  understood,  may  be  a  sort  of  le^ing  war 
\if  way  of  resisting  the  king's  authority,  in 
OKumstanoes  which  have  no  view  whatever 
to  the  destniction  of  the  government  of  the 
king;  but  mereiif  opposing  his  authority.  In 
the  Mrtieular  ItMtenoe  of  adhering  to  the 
king's  enemies,  the  act  (may  not  have  even  a 
naole  teudencv  to  afiect  the  lifeof  the  king; 
•od  yet  it  is  declared  to  be  1h(^  treason. 
And  so  the  other  articles ;  count^eiting  the 
iung's  great  or  pri^  seal,  or  his  money,  dec. 
H  is  cmr  they  could  have  no  possible  view 
'to  the  endangering  the  person  of  the  king. 
All  these  acts  might  seem  to  be  in  bveach  of 
fetth  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  or  comine 
under  the  other  head  of  accroachment  oT 
wgrsl  power.  Counteifeiting  the  king's  seal 
ought  be  called  the  accroachment  of  royal 
power ;  that  is,  takidg  upon  the  pef!son  who 


does  the  aet^  a  certain  aocioachment  of  royal 
power ;  but  could  not  by  any  means  whatever 
affect  the  jperson  of  the  king,  and  the  means 
used  could  not  in  any  degree  put  the  king's 
life  in  baiard.  The  other  two,  levying  war, 
and  adhering  to  the  kii^s  enemies,  might  or 
might  not  put  the  king's  life  in  hazard,  ao 
cosine  to  circumstances;  and  what  has 
been  the  consequence  f  If  war  is  levied,  or 
a  man  adheres  to  the  king's  enemies,  under 
such  circumstances  as  cannot  possibJv  affect 
the  life  of  the  king,  the  person  guilty  can 
only  be  indicted  upon  those  clauses  of  the 
statute  which  make  levying  war,  or  adhering 
to  the  king's  enemies,  treason;  but  if  he 
levy  war  under  such  circumstances  as  may 
auct  tlie  life  of  the  king,  he  may  be  indicted 
upon  the  first  clause  of  the  statute  for  eom- 
paasiag  the  death  of  the  kins,  and  the  levy- 
mg  war  may  be  given  in  evidence  as  an  overt 
act  of  that  compassing.  If  the  object  of  that 
war  is  such,  that  it  may  endanger  the  life  of 
the  king,  a  conspiracy  to  levy  it  is  unques- 
tionably hish  treason,  although  the  act  speaks 
simply  of  levying  war.  And,  therefeie^  a 
distmction  has  prevailed  in  the  constniotioQ 
of  the  law,  and  the  actual  levying  of  war  is 
necessary  lo  constitute  the  crime  of  high 
treason  under  cireumbtances  that  can  have 
no  tendency  to  touch  the  life  of  the  king; 
but  if  the  object  is,  to  destroy  the  sovereign 
power,  or  to  depose  the  king  from  the  eiercise 
of  that  sovereign  power,  or  restrain  him  in 
an/  manner  in  the  exercise  of  it,  a  mere  coo- 
spimcy  to  levy  war  for  such  purposes,  is  high 
treason  within  the  first  branch  of  the  statuts. 

Another  passage  was  cited  by  the  learned 
counsel  from  lord  Hale;  it  is  in  page  110,  in 
which  he  states  and  whieh  seems  to  me 
to  be  directly  to  the  po'mjt  fi>r  which  I 
should  have  slated  it,  that  <<a  conspiracy 
to  depose  the  king,  and  manifesting  this 
by  some  overt  act,  is  an  overt-act  to  prove 
the  compassing  the  death  of  the  king^ 
within  this  act  of  S5th  Edward  3rd,"  and  in 
page  111,  he  say  it,  *'  eompassiag  to  depose 
the  king  is  an  evidence,  or  overt-act  within 
the  meaning  of  the  %Mi  Edward  3id/'  Ue 
refers  to  lord  Coke's  Institutes^  where  lord 
Coke  says-**'  As  if  divers  do  conspire  the 
death  ofthe  king,  and  the  manner  how,  and 
thereupon  provide  weapons,  powder,  poison, 
array,  baraess,  send  letters,  &c.  or  the  like, 
for  execution  of  the  conspiracy ;  also  prepara- 
tion by  some  overt*aot  to  depose  the  king,  or 
take  the  king  by  force  and  strong  hand,  and 
to  imprison  him  uutil  he  hath  yielded  to  cer- 
tain denumds ;  this  is  a  sufficient  overt-act  to 
prove  the  compassing  and  imagination  of  the 
death  of  the  kmg.  For  this,  upon  the  mat- 
ter, is  to  make  the  king  a  subject,  and  to 
^despoil  him  of  his  kingly  office  of  royal  go- 
vernment ;  and  so  it  was  resolved  by  all  the 
judges  in  England  in  1  iames  1st,  in  lord 
Cobham's  case."  And  so  it  had  been  resolved 
by  the  judges  in  43  Elisabeth,  in  the  case  of 
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the  earls  of  Essex  and  Southampteo.'  And 
he  adds  that  it  had  so  fallen  out  in  several 
other  cases  to  which  he  refers ;  particularly 
the  cases  of  Edward  2Dd,Hichapd  2nd,  Henry 
6th,  and  Edward  5th,  and  other  unfortunate 
kings  who  had  reigned  in  this  country,  and 
who  lost  their  lives  hy  such  conspiracies. 
The  same  doctrine,  with  the  same  comment 
upon  it,  is  also  stated  by  lord  Hale,  with  re- 
ference to  the  same  cases ;  and  sir  William 
BlackstoQe,  in  his  Commentary,  considers 
these  points  as  settled  law. 

Perdaps  nothing  tends  more  clearly  to  il- 
lustrate a  point  of  law,  especially  to  persons 
who  are  not  in  the  habits  of  considering 
points  of  law,  than  the  very  terms  of  a  case 
-which  has  actually  happened ;  and  in  that 
view  I  will  state  to  you  the  proceedings  upon 
the  trial  of  sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  other  per  • 
sons  who  were  indicted  with  him,  in  43  Eli- 
zabeth, for  being  concerned  in  that  transac- 
tion of  my  lord  Essex,  which  I  think  was 
•mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  Upon  thearraigoh 
ment  of  sir  Christopher  Blunt  und  sir  John 
'Davis,  who  were  indicted  for  high  treason,  in 
compassing  the  death  of  the  queen,  they  con« 
fessed  that  their  design  was,  to  come  to  the 
queen  with  so  strong  a  force  that  they  mighty 
not  be  resisted,  and  to  require  of  her  divers 
conditions  and  alterations  of  government. 
This  they  confessed.  Nevertheless  they  in- 
tended no  personal  harm  to  the  queen  her- 
self; and  tnat  was  the  reason  why  they  could 
not  confess. the  whole  indictment,  because 
<the  indictment  charged  that  they  intended 
and  compassed  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  queen.  Lord  chief  justice  Popham  told 
.them--"  whenever  the  subject  reoelleth,  or 
riseth  in  a  forcible  manner  to  over-rule  the 
royal  will  and  power  of  the  king,  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  laws  of  this  land  roaketh 
this  construction  of  his  actions,  that  he  in- 
tendeth  to  deprive  the  king  both  of  crown 
and  life; — for  the  law  iud^etti  not  of  the  fact 
by  the  intent,  but  of  the  intent  by  the  fact.'' 
To  which  the  queen's  counsel  added ;  **  this 
construction  is  no  mystery  or  quiddity  of 
law,  but  an  infallible  conclusion  warranted 
by  reason  and  experience ;  for  the  crown  is 
not  a  garland,  or  mere  outward  ornament, 
but  consists  of  pre-eminence  and  power; 
and,  therefore,  when  the  subject  will  take 
upon  him  to  give  law  to  the  king,  and  to 
make  the  sovereign  and  commanding  power 
become  subiect  and  commanded,  such  subject 
layeth  hold  on  the  crown,  and  taketh  the 
sword  out  of  the  king's  hand.  The  crown  is 
BO  fastened  on  the  king's  head,  that  it  cannot 
be  pulled  off,  but  head  and  lite  will  follow,  as 
all  examples,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  do 
manife^.  Therefore  when  tlieir  words  tes- 
tify one  thing,  and  their  deeds  another,  they 
are  like  the  declaration  of  the  conspirators 
with  Cataline,  protesting  their  only  object 
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*  See'  the  case  in  this  Collection.  Vol.  1, 
p.  1333. 


was  their  own  security,  that  they  sought  dq- 
tbing  but  just  laws,  and  that  liberty  which 
no  man  would  lose  but  with  life.    But  ad- 
mitting that  the  protestation  of  the  prisonos 
was  so  far  true,  that  they  bad  not  at  thai  iim 
in  their  minds  a  formeci  and  distinct  cogiti- 
tion  to  have  destroyed  tlie  queen's  person^ 
yet  there  is  nothing  more  mutable  than  the 
mind  of  man.    When  they  were  once  aloft, 
and  had  the  queen  in  their  hands,  who  could 
promise  of  wnat  mind  they  would-  then  be; 
especially  as  lord  Essex,  upon  his  arraipi- 
ment,  defended  his  first  action  of  imprisonifi| 
the  privy  counsellors,  bv  pretence  that  be  was 
forced  to  it  by  his  unruly  company.    So  that 
if  themselves'*  (that  is  air  Christopher  Bhmt 
and  the  rest)  *'  would  not  have  had,  or  wouU 
not  ie€m  to  have  had  thai  extreme  and  d» 
vilish  wickedness  of  mind  as  to  lay  violeot 
hands  upon  the  queen's  sacred  person,  yet 
what  must  be  done  to  satisfy  the  multitod^ 
and  secure  their  party,  must  then  be  the  quesr 
tion."*    That  is,  when  they  once  had  taka 
the  measures  which  they  meant  to  take,  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  say  whether  th^ 
would,  or  would  not  secure  the  qtieoi's  li^ 
What  must  be  done  to  satisfy  their  part^r  fflost 
be  then  the  question.  Here,  gentlemen,  permit 
me  to  draw   your  attention  to- something 
which  fell  from  Broomhead,  one  of  the  ml* 
nesses,  who   when  he  was  asked  whetho 
there  was  any  idea  of  violence   or  fort^ 
he  disclaimed  every  idea  of  it  im  his  <mn  mini; 
but  he  added,  ^  what  persons  might  ban 
done,  if  any  convention  had  assembled,  1 
cannot  tell."    A  verjr  sensible,  veiy  just,  a» 
very  proper  exposition  of  the  law  upon  the 
subject     Su*  Chrbtopher  Blunt,  and  those 
indicted  with  him,  whoa  the  lawhadbeei 
thus  stated  to  them  felt  the  force  of  it  Thej 
said  they  had  entered  into  a  deeper  ooosida* 
ration  of  the  matter;  they  were  sony  the; 
had  given  the  Court  so  much  tiroable,  but  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  perfectly  clear  ag^ 
them,  and  they  confessed  the  whole  oftht 
indictment.t      They  were  afterwards  t» 
cuted ;    and   sir  Christopher  Blunt  in  ^ 
speech  at  his  execution,  said    tlttt  «^ 
snows  the  propriety  of  drawing  this  oood^ 
sion,  as  an  infallible  conclusion,  wamntn 
by  reason  and  experience,  in  the  strong^ 
and  clearest  manner.    In  his  speech  at  »» 
execution,  he  said,  <'  althou^  it  be  true  thi^ 
as  we  all  protested  in  our  examinatioos  au 
arraignments,  we  never  resolved  of  doiag  ^ 
to  her  majesty's  person  (for  in  none  of  otff 
consultations  was  there  set  down  soy  soch 
purpose)  yet  I  know  and  must  confess,  n^ 
had  failed  of  our  ends,  we  should,  ntberthia 
have  been  disappointed,   even  have  iln*^ 
blood  firom  herself."  % 

*  See  the  case  of  sir  Christopher  BW 

and  others  in  this  Collection,  VoL  1|  F^ 

1410, 1411. 

t  See  Vol.  1,  p.  1411.  „,  , 

i  See  the  speech  of  sir  Chtistopher  em 

ante,  Vd.  1,  p.  1415. 
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Now  there,  gentlemen,  is  the  confession  of 
a  dying  nian,  v,ho  felt  and  acknowJeeed,  in 
his  last  oiomeuts,  that  although  he  had  never 
formed  any  distinct  purpose  of  doing  any 
iigury  whatever  to  the  Queen  in  the  transac- 
tion which  be  has  engag^  in,  ^et  he  saw 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  inevitably  led; 
luunely,  as  they  could  not  have  submitted  to 
have  been  disappointed  in  their  purpose,  rather 
than  be  so  disappointed,  they  would  have  drawn 
blood  even  from  their  sovereign.  It  strikes 
me  that  nothing  can  more  clearW  demonstrate 
what  is  the  true  constzuction  of  this  law  than 
the  bare  narration  of  the  case  I  have  now 
cited.  It  shows  that  Ihose  who  have  con- 
strued the  law  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
aitated  it,  have  construed  it  by  drawing  infal- 
lible  conclusions  warranted  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience. 

Gentleooen,  the  cases  which  are  mentioned 
by  lord  Coke  by  name  onlv,  the  case  of  Henry 
4th  deposing  Richard  2a,  and  Edward  4th 
deposing  Henry  ath  show  that  the  humbleness 
of  the  demand  at  the  beginning  of  a  scheme  of 
this  sort  may  often  lead  to  the  most  dreadful 
consequences.  When  the  wife  of  Edward  id 
conspired  against  her  husband,  and  came  over 
to  this  counSy  with  her  infant  son,  her  pretence 
was,  that  k  was  only  against  evil  counsellors.* 
In  consequence  of  that  declaration,  numbers 
joined  her,  who  were  discontented  with  the 
long's  government,  unouestionably  with  very 
considerable  reason.  What  was  the  result? 
The  moment  she  had  raised  this  power,  she 
got  the  great  seal  into  her  hands,  she  issued 
writs  for  summoning  a  parliament  in  the 
king's  name,  without  his  authority,  and  in  his 
absence;  that  parliament  when  it  met,  acting 
without  the  king's  authority,  was  in  effect 
in  the  nature  of  a  convention ;  and  they  re- 
solved to  depose  the  king,  and  place  his  son 
in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion, they  compelled  the  kins;  to  make  a 
resignation  of  his  crown,  which  was  in  no 
degree  voluntary;  and  they  placed  his  son 
npon  the  throne.  They  had  no  intention  to 
touch  the  king's  life ;  but  those  who  were 
iQore  deeply  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  the 
leaders  oti^  knew  that  this  life  was  utterly 
^consistent  with  their  safety ;  and  in  a  very 
few  montha,  they  contrived  that  he  should  be 
put  to  a  most  cruel  death. 

What  was  the  case  of  Richard  2nd; 
was  it  not  the  same  thing;  and  when  we  talk 
of  the  means  by  which  a  conspiracy  is  to  be 
effected,  we  know  that  lienry  4th,  when 
he  first  landed  at  Eavenspurjg,  had  but 
twenty-six  men.  He  came,  relying  upon  the 
popular  discontents  within  the  kingdom,  and 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  going  back*  again ; 
but  being  joined  by  a  large  body  of  people, 
theking  was  deposed,  and  put  to  death.f 

*  See  the  Proceedings  against  kini;  Ed- 
'^  the  Second  in  this  CoUection,  \^1.  1, 
p.  47. 

t  See  the  Artii^s  of  Accusation  gainst 


Therefore  you  are  not  to  imagine  that  a 
distinct  cogitation,  or  intention  to  destroy  the 
king,  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
treason.  If  the  act  proposed  to  be  done  it 
that  which  in  its  consequences  leads,  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  experience,  to  the  death  of  the 
king,  or  at  least  to  endanger  his  life,  the  act 
is  in  substance  high- treason. 

Of  the  persons  who  formed  the  convention 
in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
government,  such  as  it  now  is,  probably  when 
they  deposed  the  king  a  great  number  had  no 
idea  of  tqjuching  his  life.    We  know  it  was  a 

Question  extremely  agitated  among  them,  and 
lere  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  them,  if  they  had  been  free  agents^ 
would  never  have  consented  to  that  act.  But 
the  question,  after  they  had  deposed  the  king, 
was  not  what  they  unmld  do,  but  Tas  was  o& 
served  in  the  case  of  sir  Christopner  Blunt) 
what  must  be  done,  to  satisfy  the  multitude, 
and  secure  themselves.  The  moment  they 
entered  into  those  .measures,  they  were  no 
longer  free  agents,  thev  could  no  longer  con« 
troftheir  own  acts,  and  the  cojiisequence  was 
the  death  of  the  kinjg.  * 

Gentlemen,  this  (Mctrine  is  also  laid  down 
with  equal  clearness  in  a  book  which  has  been 
cited  by  my  learned  friend,  and  which  appears 
to  me  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
putting  any  other  construction  upon  the  sta- 
tute. The  manner  in  which  the  author  states 
it,  is  thus — ''  The  care  which  the  law  hath 
taken  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  king  is 
not  confined  to  actions  or  attempts  of  a  more 
flagitious  kind ;  such  as  attempts  either  to 
assassinate  or  to  poison,  or  other  attempts, 
directly  and  immediately  aiming  at  his  life. 
It  is  extended  to  every  thing,  wilfullv  and 
deliberately  done  or  attempted,  whereby  his 
life  may  be  endangered.  And,  therefore,  the 
entering  into  measures  for  deposing  or  im- 
prisoning him,  or  to  get  his  person  into  the 
power  of  the  conspirators,  these  offences  are 
overt  acts  of  treason,  within  this  branch  of 
the  statute.  For  experience  hath  shown,  that, 
between  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  kings, 
the  distance  is  very  small.^^ 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  language  of  a  man, 
who  has,  in  general,  been  considered  as  ex- 
tremely correct  upon  this  aubject,  sir  Michael 
Foster,  who  was  well  known  to  qiany  persons 
now  living.  He  was  considered  as  a  man  as 
little  disposed  to  stretch  the  law,  upon  any 
subject,  as  any  man  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
bench  ;  but  be  saw  and  felt,  that  the  real 
meaning  of  this  statute  was,  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  person  of  the  king,  because  he 
was  the  head  of  that  constitution;  and  be-, 
cause,  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  king, 
the  law  necessarily  provided  also  for  the  safety 
of  that  constitution ;  the  crown  being  so  fixed 
on  the  king*s  head^  that  it  could  not  be  pulled 
off,  but  he^  and  life  would  follow. 

king  Richard  the  Second  in  this  Collection, 
VoCljp.  135.  • 
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I  have,  Iherafora,  been  much  at  a  lorn  to 
collect  upon  what  ground  my  learned  friend 
could  assert,  that  nothing  could  be  a  compass- 
injr  the  death  of  the  king,  under  the  statute 
or  Edward  3rd,  but  what  would  amount  to  a 
compassing  the  death  of  any  other  man,  under 
the  common  law.  He  attnbuled  this  asser- 
tion to  sir  Michael  Foater ;  but,  with  submis- 
sion to  hiro»  sir  Michael  Fosterasserls  no  such 
thingin  the  passage  to  which  my  friend  alluded. 
He  is  speaking  only  o(  the  form  of  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  case 
of  the  king,  and  the  case  of  an  individual,  are 
in  no  degree  parallel.  For  when  the  mere 
imagining  the  death  of  a  man,  accompanied 
with  an  overt  act,  was  deemed,  in  law,  as  a 
homicide,  it  never  entered  into  the  idea  of 
aajr  man  that,  to  remove  a  man  from  his 
omce,  or  imprison  him,  were  overt  acts  of  com- 
passing his  death.  But  those  acts,  according  to 
every  authority,  are  overt  acts  of  coropassiog^ 
the  death  of  the  king,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is 
clear.  In  the  case  of  the  king,  deposing  him, 
,  imprisonment,  or  any  coercion  of  that  kind 
tends  to  hb  death,  with  relation  to  his  poli- 
tical character,  because  he  is  king,  and  for  no 
other  reason.  You  cannot  use  the  term  depo- 
sition to  a  private  person,  nor  can  imprison- 
ment merely  have  any  tendency  in  itself 
wttttever  to  his  death. 

My  learned  friend  staled  another  passage, 
from  lord  Hale,  page  95,  with  respect  to  the 
statute  of  Richard  the  Snd.  At  the  time  he 
Kad  that  passage,  I  apprehend  he  had  the 
book  in  his  hand.  If  not,  he  had  certainly 
omitted  to  take  from  the  book  the  passage 
which  immediately  fblk>ws.  For,  if  he  had 
stated  both,  be  could  not  have  mentioned  the 
irst  passage,  so  as  to  raise  any  doubt  in  your 
minds.  For  lofd  Hale  expressly  states,  that 
the  statute  of  Richard  Snd^  was  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  additional  forfeiture  of 
lands,  and  a  new  mode  of  trial ;  and  adding 
some  other  circumstances  in  the  four  cases  of 
treason,  mentioned  in  the  statute,  all  of  which 
ha  states  as  being  actually  treason,  within 
the  atatute  of  Edward  Srd,  and  one  of  them  is 
deposing  the  king.  So  it  perfectly  appears, 
that  kifd  Hale  considered  the  statute  of  the 
It  Richard  Snd,  as  in  no  degree  afiRscting  the 
original  law  upon  the  subject,  and  as  intended 
to  mtroduce  only  addition^  severe  provisions, 
to  establiah  a  new  unheard-of  mode  of  trial, 
and  to  add  some  other  circumstances;  all  of 
which  it  was  Ihousht  proper,  by  a  subsequent 
eiatute  of  the  4  Henry  4th  entirely  to  sweep 
away. 

Gentlemen,  I  mentioned  to  you,  that  the 
legisiatture  had,  both  in  its  legislative  and  in 
its  judicial  capacity,  given  precisely  the  same 
determination  upon  the  subject.  The  statute 
ipf  the  r  William  Srd,  limiting  the  time  for 
indictments  for  treason^  excepts,  by  particular 
words,  persons  designmg^^  endeavouring,  or 
atlempung  anf  assassination  on  the  YkSv  of 
*he  king,  by  p<nson,  or  otherwise;  butaoes 
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not  generally  except  treason  in  emnpsab 
the  death  of  the  kmg ;  so  that  the  fiaroersct 
that  statute  must  necessarily  have  concetrd, 
that  there  existed  cases  which  were  (irithiD 
the  meaning  of  the  95  Edward  Srd)  compus- 
ing  the  death  of  the  king,  and  did  not  cone 
within  the  meaning  of  assassioatbn,  or  ibt 
such  attack  immedutely  upon  the  penoo  k 
the  king.  And  in  prosecutions  by  impeacb- 
ment,  m  lord  Lovat's  ease,*  and  lord  Win. 
toun's  casef  where  the  charge  has  been  of 
treason,  in  compassing  the  death  of  the  kin^ 
the  same  decisions  have  been  made.  In  lonl 
Wintoun's  case,  sir  Joseph  lekvll  (who  bs 
generally  been  understood  to  have  been  ti 
constitutional  a  lawyer,  and  as  eood  tv% 
as  any  that  ever  existed)  states  toe  law  tho: 
**  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  with  intent  b 
depose  the  king,  b  troison ;  and  such  a  coo* 
spiracy,  to  levy  such  a  war,  has  been  hddto 
b«  an  overt  act  of  compassing  and  iangmiv 
the  death  of  the  king."  He  then  sp^ti 
another  overt  act  alleged,  wluch  vis  M 
Wintoun's  ioining  with  others,  in  procUiiDis$ 
the  pretender :  •*  which,'' says  he,  ^isende^ 
vouring  to  set  up  another  prmce,  in  tfaerooci 
of  his  majesty,  and  I  believe  it  will  nolbe 
doubted,  but  that  is  likewise  an  overt  act  of 
the  same  species  of  treason ;  snd  if  then 
wanted  another  overt  act,  the  levying  la 
against  the  king,  with  intent  to  depose  hia 
(which  is  likewise  mentioned  ip  the  articlcstt 
a  distinct  species  of  treason^  may  serve  for  lo 
overt  act  of  the  other  species  of  compvaR 
and  imaginine  the  king*s  death.  For,  thm 
it  is  reckoned  in  the  statute  as  a  distinct  tin- 
son,  yet  it  doth  not  thereby  cease  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  an  overt  act  of  comrassing  end 
imagining  the  king's  death,  which  it  vasas- 
teccScntto  its  being  declared  a  distinctsDcde*; 
and  this  point  is  likewise  supported  b;  so* 
thorities,  and  many  attainders  bsve  beco 
upon  it."J 

This  was  declared,  by  ar  Joseph  Jekyll,  ob 
behalf  of  all  the  commons  of  Eoglaod.  on  tbe 
impeachment  of  lord  Wintoun,  beiorefte 
House  of  Lords ;  and  lord  Wintoun  wss  faad 
guilty  of  treason  upon  that  impescbmept; 
and  ludgment  being  pronounced  agaiosthio, 
the  king,  as  the  h«id  of  the  commonwealth, 
issued  his  warrant  upon  stich  judgment,  w 
the  execution  of  lord  Wintoun.  In  that  dca- 
sion,  you  have,  therefol^,  the  three  brancw 
of  the  legislature,  in  their  respective  cap^o^ 
giving  precisely  the  same  construction  of  the 
act,  which  is  now  contended  for. 

Gentlemen,  the  assertion,  that,  if  pewffl 
had  conspired  to  seize  (for  instance)  csg 
William's  person,  and  to  send  him  iwH) 
Holland,  expressly  declaring,' Aal  they  ijj«»| 
ed  no  harm  to  his  person,  they  would  on 
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ave  been  guilty  of  treason,  seems  to  me  verf 
xtraordinary.  Id  the  assassination  plot*  it 
ppeared,  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  inteii- 
lon  to  kill  the  king  was  only  in  case  the  con- 
pirators  could  not  secure  his  person.  Their 
esign  was  not  to  kill  him,  but  to  endeavour 
o  secure  his  person,  and  send  him  out  of  the 
ountry ;  and  it  was  onl^  in  case  they  should 
lot  be  able  to  secure  his  person,  that  they 
neant  to  assassinate  him.  In  layer's  casef 
t  was  expressly  proved,  that  the  design  to 
eize  the  king's  person,  was  not  for  the  por- 
>ose  of  killing  hiro,  but  in  order  to  protect 
lim  from  insult.  The  intention  of  the  party 
vas,  to  make  the  picteftder  king,  and  to  seize 
he  i>er9on  of  George  1st,  for  the  puipose  of 
iending  him  back  to  Hanover. 

In  lord  Cobham's  case,  in  the  reign  of 
lames  ist,  the  conspiracy  was,  to  seize  the 
king's  person  indeed;  but  not  with  any 
briew  of  deposing  him  (except  by  depriving 
lim  of  power  for  a  time)  nor  for  the  jnirpose 
if  injurina  his  person,  in  any  degree  whatever, 
but  for  the  purpose  only  of  compellins  him 
to  assent  to  the  eeneral  toleration  of  tlie 
Rx>man  Catholic  religion  in  this  country,  and 
to  certain  acts,  intended  to  be  proposed  for 
that  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  under  these  circumstances  I 
shall  take  the  law  to  he  perfectly  clear,  that, 
if  a  conspiracy  is  formeol  to  despoil  the  king 
of  his  kingly  office,  and  the  exercise  of  his 
authority^  m  such  manner  as  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  requires,  it  is  a  conspiracy  to 
depose  the  king,  and  therefore  it  is  nigh 
treason  in  com|mssing  the  death  of  the  kina. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  next  insisted,  that 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  required  to  prove 
high  treason  is  difierent  from  that  which  is 
required  in  any  other  case,  by  fbioe  of  the 
word  *  provMy^'  used  in  the  statute  of  Edward 
Srd,  and  that,  therefore,  the  evidence  must 
be  direct  and  plain.    I  conceive,  in  this  res- 
pect, the  evidence  required  is  exactly  the  same 
^  in  other  criminal  cases,  with  the  addition 
only  of  this  circumstance,  that  there  must  be 
two  witnesses,  at  the  least ;  that  is,  either 
two  witnesses  to  one  overt  act,  or  one  witness 
to  one  overt  act,   and  another  witness  to 
another  overt  act,  of  the  same  species  of 
treason.    With  respect  to  any  other  distinc- 
tion, in  point  of  evidence,  I  have  found  no 
authority  whatever.    If  the  minds  of  the  jurr 
ate  not  really  satisfied ;  if  the  evidence  will 
not  produce  reasonable  conviction  in   their 
minds,  in  no  criminal  case  ought  a  verdict  of 
guilty  to  be  pronounced.    But  if  the  minds  of 
the  Tury  are  really  satisfied;  if  the  evidence 
would  OToduce  reasonable  conviction  in  the 
case  of  a  murder,  of  a  robbery,  or  of  any  other 
ctxmej,  the  verdict  ought  to  be  precisely  the 
same,  in  the  case  of  treason,  as  in  any  other 
case. 

*  See  in  this  Collection  Vol,  12,  pp.1301, 
et  teq, 
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Another  ol^ection  which  has  bees  nused 
t%  that  the  evidence  has  been  carried  to  so 
great  a  length.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial, 
whether  the  evidence  is  lone  or  short,  with 
respect  to  the  efiect  it  should  have  when  it  is 
complete ;  whether  you  come  to  a  conclusion 
by  the  proof  of  many  ctrcqnstances,  or  by  the 
proof  of  only  one;  for,  if  the  condusion  and 
result  of  the  whole  is  a  conviction,  in  your 
own  imnds,  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Che 
person  accused,  the  consequence  must  neeea- 
sarily  be  the  san^. 

In  cases  of  treason  the  evidence  has  often 
been  very  extensive,  but  certainl]f  in  no  ease 
so  extensive  as  it  has  been  in  this.  In  lord 
Strafford's  case,*  however,  which  was  a  case 
of  impeachment,  the  evidence  vras  very  ex- 
tensive, and  took  up  a  con^deraUe  lenra  of 
time ;  and  lord  Coke,  in  that  book  whien  Mr. 
Erskine  cited  with  so  much  respect,  observes, 
that  the  compassing,  intent,  or  iinsbgination  of 
tlib  king's  death,  in  a  case  of  this  species  of 
trea^n,  ^ugh  secret,  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
peers;  meaning  the  jury;  and  to  be  discovered 
by  circumstances^  precedent,  concomitant,  and 
subsequent.  By  such  circumstances  you  are 
to  discover  ^e  intent;  and  then  you  are  to 
apply  that  intent  to  the  particular  acts  which 
are  alle^  as  overt  acts  of  treason,  if  thery 
do  not  m  their  very  nature  demonstrate  the 
intent  itself. 

Considering  the  law  to  be  clear,  I  will  now 
state  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  charged 
It  is  not  a  simple  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
life  of  the  king  upon  the  throne,  and  aiming 
only  at  him;  but  it  is  a  conspiracy  (aa  it  has 
been  attempted  to  be  proved),  m  efiect,  to 
destroy  monarohy  altogether ;  In  the  languaee 
of  one  of  the  letters  which  has  been  resd  to 
you,  to  rip  up  monarchy  by  the  roots,  and 
plant  democracy  in  its  stead.   And  I  conceive 
that  this  Is  to  be  drawn  by  fair  conclusion 
from  the  facts  demonstrating  a  treasonable 
conspiracy.    An  intent  to  destroy  the  monar-  . 
chy,  and  an  act  in  pursuance  of  that  inteni^ 
demonstrate  the  intent  to  compass  the  detffi 
of  the  king,  as  plainly  as  an  mtent  to  rob  Is 
demonstrated  by  a  man's  coming  up  with  a 
pistol  to  your  carriage*  and  showing  tbat  he 
nas  the  power,  or  that  he  conceives  he  has  i^ 
to  take  nrom  you  your  money.  In  such  cases, 
without  even  demanding  your  money,  if  the 
thing  were  intended  to  be  done,  and  means 
were  taken  ibr  the  purpose,  the  nature  of  the 
attack  is  utterly  unimportant  to  the  question 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty— it  is  upimportant 
(borrowmg,  as  I  may  do  for  this  purpose,  tho 
language  of  one  of  the  Scots  delegates,  Mr. 
Gcrrald)  whether  the  Hfe  of  the  king  is  to  be 
endangered  by  a  robber  on  the  heath,  or  ^ 
associated  clubs;  and  I  think  that  the  latt^ 
is  far  more  dangerous.    History  tells  us  that 
thieves  have  respected  the  persons  of  sove* 
reigns,  that  they  have  felt  for  fallen  greatness, 
which  popular  conventions  never  have  done. 
-  "^ 

*  SeeiiiQthisCollectM>D,V^.9,p.  tMl. 
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GenOemen,  I  wu  repeatedly  called  upon 
by  my  learned  friend  oppotite  to  me,  in  his 
address  to  you,  to  state  the  pcitii  if  time  when 
the  prisoner  first  conceived  the  criminal  in* 
tentiou  imputed  to  him-nny  answer  is,  thai 
it  is  perfectly  immaterial  when  it  was  first 
conceived.  The  question  is,  did  he  ever  con- 
ceive it ;  and  if  he  did,  and  acted  in  pursuance 
of  an  ialent  so  conceived,  he  is  guilty  of  hieh 
treason,  dthough  the  intent  is  not  necessaruy 
a  distinct  intent  to  destroy  the  king,  but  an 
intent  to  do  any  act  wjiich  might  emunger  his 
life,  by  any  probable  consequences. 

Now,  gentlemen,  has  the  evidence  produced 
to  you,  shown  any  &ct  firom  which  it  may  be 
finny  concluded,  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
spiracy to  take  measures  in  consequence  of 
which  the  king's  life  might  be  put  in  hazaid  ; 
and  has  the  prisoner  done  any  act  or  acts,  in 
fiirtherance  of  such  design }  I  think  when 
the  evidence  is  attended  to,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  upon  the  subject 

The  attorney-general  in  his  opening,  stated 
a  case,  in  which  he  attributed  to  several  per- 
sons, and  particularly  to  the  leaders  of  these 
two  societies  (of  both  of  which  the  defendant 
was  a  member,  and  to  one  of  which  he  was 
secretary)  one  general  object,  which  thi^  oon- 
aidered  as  a  common  cause  with  other  secie- 
*  ties,  and  with  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  in  all 
countries :  the  establishment  of  a  representa- 
tive government,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  Rights  of  Man-— and  he  likewise  attri- 
buted to  them,  a  general  pursuit  of  means, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object— first 
by  enliehtening  the  people,  and  secondly  by 
assembling  a  convention  (or  meeting,  or 
whatever  name  you  choose  to  give  it,  for  there 
is  no  magic  in  the  word  convention)  which 
should  assume  the  character  of  a  convention 
of  the  people. 

That  is  the  material  point — ^a  convention 
which  should  assume  the  character  of  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people,  for  a  convention  of  the  people 
onthejprinciples  of  the  RiehtsofMan,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  sovereigp.  What  are  Uie  people? 
The  natural  power  is  m  the  hands  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  the  force  remains  with  them.  If  therefore 
those  who  have  the  natural  force  are  to  be  called 
intoactionby  theassdnbUngofa  meetingwhich 
is  to  assume  the  authority  of  a  convention  of 
the  people,  the  whole  people  are  called  into 
action,  and  government  is  necessarily  dis- 
solved.   There  is  an  end  of  all  government; 
every  constitution  must  fall  before  such  a 
power;  because  it  is  the  people  themselves, 
taking  back  into  their  own  hands,  that  power 
which  they  had  before  delegated^I  do  not 
pretend  to  state  principles  contrary  in  that 
respept  to  what  these  societies  have  stated— 
that  power  which  the  people  in  all  coun- 
tries  must  be  considered   as  having  dele- 
gated.   But  the  moment  persons  are  assem- 
bled who  take  upon  themselves  the  character 
of  a  convention  ofthepeopley  upon  every  prin- 
ciple they  must  be^  if  they  are  what  tney  as* 
-i  to  be,  sovereign:  and  if  they  are  not 
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what  they  assume  to  bf,  still  if  they  assinc 
to  be  a  convention  of  the  people,  they  assune 
to  be  sovereign. — Gentlemen,  if  this  is  clear, 
the  end  these  persons  wished  to  obtain  vas 
necessarily  the  deposition  of  the  king,  aad 
something  to  be  done  in  consequence  of  it 
It  does  not  absolutely  follow  of  necessity,  tkat 
the  monarchy  should  be  destroyed,  and  tfasta 
representative  government  sbmild  be  esta^ 
blished ;  for  it  is  posnble  that  the  conventkn 
of  the  people  so  assembled  mi^t  delibente 
with  wisdom  upon  the  subject,  inigbt  be  at 
opinion  that  the  monarchy  was  sUll  the  best 
focm  of  government,  limited  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  might  therefore  form  a  con8tit»> 
tion  which  in  its  nature  should  be  monarchi- 
cal. But  whether  they  should  do  ao  or  see, 
still  the  defontion  of  the  kins  would  be  intte 
interim  as  complete,  as  if  they  had  actually 
destroyed  him. 

Gentlemen,  the  principles  adopted  by  tbese 
dubs^  give  very  little  room  for  bope  tint  if  a 
convention  of  the  people  should  have  bees 
assembled,  actine  upon  those  principles,  tlxy 
would  have  esta3>lished  a  monarchical  ra- 
verament  For,  gentlemen,  those  princtpies 
(which  they  have  repeatedly  declared,  in  the 
evidence  mist  has  been  laid  before  you,  an 
principles  never  to  be  departed  from)  are  &st 
**  the  ri^ht  of  equal  active  citisenship,  or  lia 
right  ofeveiy  individual  to  an  equal  share  in 
iSd  gofvemmtnt  of  that  society  of  vrfaich  he  is 
a  member.^'  And  here,  gentlemen,  I  wonld 
beg  leave  to  observe  a  very  clear  and  naAfd 
distinction  between  their  plan  and  what  is 
called  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan— the 
duke  of  Richmond's  plan  never  asserted  sot 
such  right  of  every  individual  to  an  equal 
share  in  the  gaoemment  of  the  soctetj  cf 
which  he  is  a  member.  All  that  his  plaa 
went  to,  was  simply  this—an  equal  sbsre  ia 
the  constitution  of  that  body  of  represeala- 
tives  who  should  act  in  the  manner  m  whidi 
the  House  of  Commons  does  in  this  coontrr, 
in  the  legislature  of  the  country — a  thing  as 
difierentas  light  and  darkness,  from  annual 
share  in  the  government  of  the  society  d 
which  he  is  a  member---and  yet  you  will  fio^ 
throughout  the  resolutions  of  these  persons 
that  constently  the  right  of  active  citiaenshipv 
the  right  of  universal  representation,  is  applied 
to  the  whole  government ,  and  is  not  confine^  ic 
any  one  instance  (at  least  I  have  not  foood 
one)  to  such  a  body  as  tiie  House  of  Commoas 
is  in  this  country.  This  right  to  an  equal 
share  in  the  government,  is  the  necessai; 
consequence  aira  result  of  that  nrincipleupoo 
which  they  assert  the  right  ot  equal  active 
citizenship;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that 
the  moment  you  assume  that  every  man  hsi 
a  right  to  an  equal  share  in  the  government  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  the  moment  you  take 
that  as  a  principle,  all  the  rest  must  neces- 
sarily follow. 

The  next  assertion  of  these  societies  is^  thtf 
the  exerdbe  of  that  right  of  equal  active  o- 
tizenship  in  appointing  an  adequate  lepieseiH 
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itive  goremiaent,  is  essential  to  the  security 
f  that  very  right  of  equal  active  citizenship. 

0  it  unquestionably  is;  because  in  no  matt- 
er but  by  the  election  of  all  those  with  whom 
ower  is  entrusted,  can  eveiy  individual  enjo^ 
he  right  of  equal  active  citizenship.  But  if 
bereare  to  be  peeis,  and  a  king  in  the  country, 
[lere  cannot  be  equal  active  citizenship.  If 
be  king  and  neers  are  to  have  a  distinction, 
lowever  small  it  may  be,  they  cannot  be 
qual  active  citizens  with  the  rest.  You  must 
erceive,  therefore,  that  the  moment  it  is  es- 
iblished  as  a  principle,  that  there  is  a  right 

1  every  individual  to  an  equsd  share  in  the 
ovemment  of  the  society  to  which  he  be* 
}ngs,  monarchy  fidls  to  the  ground,  because 
t  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  principle; 
nd  you  will  recollect,  that  in  the  books 
rbich  have  been  produced  to  you,  this  is  laid 
own  as  a  venr  clear  consequence  from  the 
linciple ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  there  was  a 
oanifest  contradiction  in  the  French  constH 
ution  of  1791,  beoiuse,  having  established 
he  principle,  it  still  retained  a  king  in  its 
orm  of  government. 

There  was  another  objection  I  recollect,  to 
bis  French  constitution,  resulting  from  the 
ame  principles.  That  all  persons  ou^ht  to 
)e  deemed  equally  qualified  to  vote  mr  the 
lection  of  a  representative  body,  however 
mall  their  property ;  so  that  every  individual 
ught  to  have  an  equal  right  of  voting.  Hav- 
DE  establisbed,  therefore,  the  right  of  every 
QQividual  to  an  equal  share  in  the  govem- 
aent  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
nd  the  exercise  of  that  right  in  appointing  an 
dequate  representative  covemment,  they  ne- 
essarily  claim,  as  one  of  the  ri8;hts  of  man,  in 
he  third  place,'' The  right  ofuniversal  suffrage 
nd  annual  parliaments;*'  —  And  this,  not 
Derehr  as  a  wise  regulation,  but  as  necessarily 
Qcluoed  in  the  constitution  of  a  representative 
jovemment,  formed  on  their  principles.-—— 
t  is  stated  by  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Barlow, 
bat  a  eovemment  in  which  those  rights  are 
nthheid,  is  an  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 
nan ;  and  so  it  necessarily  is,  if  these  authors 
re  right  in  their  first  principles. — This  origi- 
lal  and  continual  right  of  universal  sulFraee 
3  also  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  right 
if  equal,  active  citizenship;  because  that 
quahty  must  necessarily  be  destroyed  by 
ong  delegation  of  either  legislative  or  execu- 
ive  power ; '  and  therefore  the  delegation 
nust  be  renewed  as  often  as  circumstances 
rill  admit. 

A  fourth  necessary  consequence  is,  the 
igbt  of  perpetual  revolution.  The  right  of 
£anging  their  constitution  and  government, 
rhen,  as  often,  >  and  in  what  manner  they 
nay  think  proper;  still,  necessarily,  according 
o  their  principles,  adhering  to  some  form  m 
epresentative  government,,  frequently  to  be 
enewed ;  because  any  form  of  government, 
vhich  is  not  a  representative  government, 
md  is  not  firequently  renewed,  is  necessarily 
:ontraiy  to  the  ri^t  of  equal|  active  citizeji- 
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ship ;  and  W  therefore  is,  •  according  to  their 
principles,  aorusuroation  of  the  indefeasible 
rights  of  man,  ana  is  unlawfiil— tyranny—- 
d^potism — or  is  liable  to  any  other  of  the 
hanh  appellatkins  which  they  are  pleased  to 
apply  to  every  existing  {;ovemment  in  the 
world. Gentlemen,  this  conclusion  is  ine- 
vitable from  the  principle  which  they  assume, 
of  eaual,  active  citizenship.— I  certainl^jr  will 
not  nere  dispute  with  them  the  truth  oi  their 
assumption,  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  found- 
ed. I  think  it  would  be  no  very  difficidt  task 
to  prove  that  it  is  ill-founded;  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  it  necessarily  lends 
to  perpetual  and  constant  revolution.  But, 
without  enterine  into  any  discussion  upon  the 
subject^  it  is  sufficient  that  these  are  no  pnn* 
cipfes,  nor  ever  have  been  conceived  to  be 
principles,  in  the  English  constitution  :~They 
are  utterlv  inconsistent  with  monarchy ;  they 
are  utterlv  inconsistent  with  a  House  of 
Lords,  and  with  many  other  parts  of  our  esta- 
blishment; and  therefore,  persons  who  at^ 
tempt  to  procure  the  establishment  of  these 
principles,  as  principles  upon  which  the  con* 
stitution  and  government  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  founded,  and  who  hold  that  any 
pnremment  founded  upon  other  principles, 
IS  necessarily  an  usurpation  of  their  inde* 
feasible  rights,  if  they  take  any  steps  what- 
ever for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  establisb- 
ed  ^emment,  they  must  bo  conceived,  primi 
fatttj  to  have  within  their  view  the  intent  of 
destroying  the  existing  government,  of  abo- 
lishing the  kingly  office,  of  abolishing  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  all  the  great  officers, 
ranks, and  distinctions  in  this  country;  of 
abolishing  also  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it 
is  now  esublished,  and  of  forming  a  constitu* 
tion  of  government  upon  their  own  principles 
because  no  other  constitution  of  government 
can,  aixcnrding  to  the  tenets  which  they  hold, 
be  a  lawful  governmtot 

Now,  eentlemen,  it  is  proved  that  persons 
holding  these  principles,  had  formed  a  design 
for  assembling  a  convention  or  meeting, 
which  should  assume  the  character  of  a  con- 
vention of  the  people;  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  desisp,  they  did  various  acts; 
and  particularly,  that  the  Drisoner  at  the  bar 
did  various  acts — writing  letters,  being  pre- 
.sent  at  meetings  and  a  variety  of  other  acts, 
all  tending  to  the  completion  of  this  purpose. 

^A    case    so    proved,   must   necessarily 

amount  to  high  treason,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  conception  should  have  been 
formed  for  assembling  a  convention  under 
such  circumstances,  without  those  who  form- 
ed it  conceiving  in  their  minds  a  wish  and 
purpose  to  destroy  the  existing  government, 
and  to  establish  in  its  place  a  ^vernment 
founded  on  principles  totally  opposite  to  those 
on  which  the  existing  government  is  founded. 
— ^When  such  persons  assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  efi^ting  a  reformation  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  it  is  fairly  tabe  presumed,  in 
the  first  iastance,  that  they  do  it  for  the  pup- 
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pose  of  carrying  into  cfiect  Ihow  vrinci^s 
which  ihe^  have  so  laid  dowa ;  and  if  Uiey 
attempt  tus  by  means  of  a  meeting  whieh  is 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  conventioa  of  the 
people,  hy  the  very  act  of  assembling  a  meet- 
ing which  is  to  assume  that  cbamcler,  the/ 
declare  completely^  that  such  is  their  inten- 
tion, because  the  convention,  if  tni^  a  con- 
venticnoftbe  peofile,  cannot  b*  assembled 
without  the  possession  of  sovevekn  power. 

It  oeitainly  is  not  necessary  that  the  puf- 
pose  which  is  io^)uted  to  the  t»risoaer  in  this 
indictment,  should  be  pro^ea  to  its  AiU  ex- 
teni,  in  order  to  vour  inding  hin  guilty. 
But  I  appcehend  thai  ft  has  been  ao  proved. 
A  much  less  case  Seems  lo  me  to  brmg  the 
prisoner  within  the  penalties  «f  high  treason^ 
it  has  been  ahowq,  at  least,  that  these  per* 
eons  who  were  <:oncerned  with  him,  had 
fiwrned  a  design  to  procure  some  alteration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
sute,  and  that  they  had  taken  $me  steps  iat 
that  purpose.  — If  tkey  formed  a  4eaign  of 
Jwoouring  aqy  alteration,  otherwise  than  by 
acts  of  the  constituted  legislatiire,  of  the 
Kii^  Lords,  and  CoaMnons^  m  pariianent 
assembled,  and  acting  in  pema freedom;  for 
if  they  do  not  act  in  pertet  freedom,  thi^ 
are  not  the  constituted  legislatUEe  ef  the 
country— it  is  ridiciilous  4o  caU  Ihem  aa,  M 
thcTf  are  put  under  nsstminl— if  amaaisput 
under  restraint,  any  act  wduch  he  does  is  void 
'--if  be  is  compelled  to  do  it,  it  is  not  .his  act 
-^4md  so  with  respect  to  4be  legislature;  if 
they  are  not  free  agaats,  tliey  are  acit  tbe  coa- 
stituted  l^kture— they  are  not  that  thing 
which  was  inteadad  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country  to  be  that  bo^ 
which  should  make  kws  to  bindfthejrestof 

the  people. ^Then,  if  these  persons  formed 

a  design  of  procuting  any  alteration  of  the 
eonstuutba,  otherwise  than  by  anans  of.  the 
constituted  legislature,  acting  as  ffee  ^fn^, 
they  formed  a  design  to  depose  the  king  .from 
his  royal  authority;  and  thatd^rasitionia,  if 
I  am  right  in  the  kw  I  have  etated,  eompas- 
sing  the  death  of  Um  king;  and  this  being 
manifested  by  any  act  in  purauance  of  the  de- 
sign, the  measure  of  their  guilt  was  full ;  they 
ware  guilty  of  hidi  Ueason^foc,  if  any 
chan|e  is  attempted  to  be  made  in  the  oon- 
stitutWB  of  the  sovereign  power  of  a  stale, 
otherwise  than  by  its  own  authority,  iinm  the 
moment  the  attempt  begins  to  operate,  the 
constituted  soveteign  power  of  tbe  state 
ceases  to  be  such,  and  ia  deposed  fromatn 
amhority,  at  Jaaat  to  the  eitent  necesaaiy  to 
QBiMt  the  particubr  change.  The  law  of 
England  admits  of  nodistiactkm  between  the 
deposition  of  the  kkij^  >for  a  day  or  an  hour, 
and  hia  depositkm  tor  aver.  The  guilt  of 
high  treason  attaches  tn  the  first,  as  well  as  Id 
the  last;  for  an  attempt  to  depose  the 'king 
|ramhissovcreigB  authori^,  for  adayoran 
hmK,  must  haaid  hk  lile.— A  compincy  lor 
ihat  purpose  is,  tbensfcre,  rnf  aasiiii  his 
doathyandishigh 
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In  the  case  of  lord  Cobham,  it  wasaot  ii 
the  view  of  the  persons  who  were  concemed, 
that  the  pets  whkh  they  proposed  to  ^ 
shofdd,  fov  aqy  oontinuanoe,  deprive  tbe  kk 
of  his  royal  authority ;  but  they  coDcm 
that,  within  a  certain  time  (according  Id  bj 
recollection  of  the  circumstances,  vitia 
about  a  month)  they  should  be  able  to  efe* 
tuate  their  purpose;  and  that  they  shonli 
have  brought  about  all  they  meaat  tohm 
done,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  king's  sat 
And  jret  there  was  no  doubt  that  thatamif 
deposition  <Mf  the  king,  if  it  had  bees  d- 
iected  only  for  the  short  time  durinr  vhd 
they  meant  to  effect  it,  wouki  have  utt  a 
completely  high  treaaon  aa  if  they  hiiis' 
tended  to  dapose  him  for  evtf  . 

Achnittine  that  the  persona  who  were  on- 
cemed  in  this  business^  intended  to  \m. 
made  a  chanee  in  the  moverameat  of  ila 
countryy  the  ioea  of  o&ctm^  the  chssee  I7 
meana  of  tbe  existing  kgiaJalure  (if  jn 
att«9d  i^t  all  to  what  Ao  evidence  hssbccs) 
seeraa  suite  out  <^  the  question.  They  hm 
declared — for,  notwithstaadM^  the  colour  thit 
has  beta  attempted  to  he  even  to  it,  I  think 
they  have  most  explioiB/  declared --tha 
they  would  not  petition  parliaBMDt.  They 
haM^e  elear^  declared  that  they  coooetfcdt 
petitioa  to  parliament  wouUl  have  00  seitflf 
efiect;  an  address  to  the  king  th^ dedned 
to  be  futile  1  they  wem  to  resort  to  bnr«^ 
fectual  means;  and  those  efiectuai  dmw 
fbey  declared  to  be  the  enecgy  of  tbek  on 
power.—- They  would  kiok  tor  relief  to  thdr 
own  la%ra,  and  not  to  the  laws  of  tfadr  e» 
mies,  their  pJ«adeBers,and  oppitssan.— They 
declare,  theaefofe,  that  tbcgr  coasider  U 
existing  govermnent  of  the  coufiby,  b;  the 
King,  Loida,  and  Commons,  as  that  of  lla 
onemies,  their  plundercrs,  and  ofifMesaR; 
that  i^plkation  to  them  they  will  aot  aih: 
that  application  to  the  king,  distinctly,  «Mi^ 
be  iutile ;  that  they  would  took,  tbmf0R,«» 
their  own  means,  those  means  beiag  tbor 
own  laws,  to  be  efifected  by  their  ova  eso^. 
I  have  not  a  coiiceptioB  of  woids  thstnl 
more  expreasly  -dedare  that  it  ms  thor 
intent,  by  then*  own  foce  ta  eiBdustotha 
change  whkh  they  wiahed  to  have  io  ^  g* 
vemment^  the  country.— To  a  degree,  it » 
certainly  been  proved,  that  tb«y  took  *F 
towards  the  assembling  of  such  afliec«io|« 
they  had  proposed  to  attemble.  Duttsm 
of  the  BMeting  iateaded  to  have  bees  » 
vened,  and  tbe  powers  intended  to  hsw  0^ 
assumed  by  that  meelii^  aiematlerofg 
tpute ;  but  it  is  not  diapirted  that  tfaey  hM» 
to  thatmeetii^  in  aome  wqr  «  olbav» 
cflSBct  their  purpose.— Saw  'wss  it  to  ••[[ 
their  paq)dse?-4t  aeems  ta-beMDp«»»" 
suppose,  coraatently  with  tbe  eridenoe^ 
have  befine  gfou,  that  h  was  mhsadfldtotf- 


a  great  number  of  people  for  thegv- 

» ...  doing  that  whkh  th^vifb^JxT 
rediitinetiy  done  in  Ihor  aepantsbav^ 
n^m  they  Ind  bancQifadtfaeatlBop*' 
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tsseinUiag  u  general  meeting,  that  they 
should  have  thought  it  proper  to  have  giveA 
hat  meeting  a  aiflerent  denomination  than 
hat  which  had  been  assumed  by  other  meet- 
Dgs  of  the  same  nature 

in  what  manner  did  the  delegates,  assem* 
tied  (as  proved  by  the  prisoner)  to  take  into 
onsideration  the  election  of  Scotch  members 
»f  parliament,  proceed  ?--They  had  a  bill 
rained,  intendea  to  be  introduced  into  parlia- 
nent ;  they  applfed  to  parliament  upon  the 
ubject,  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  parlia- 
oent.  To  draw  any  comparison  between 
hat  sort  of  meeting,  and  that  which  these 
tersons  proposed  to  have,  seems  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  absurd.— I  observe,  Mr.  Gibhs 
lid  particular  stress  upon  some  words  made 
tse  of  in  one  of  the  resolutions  for  the  pur« 
lo^e  of  assembling  those  meetings,  from 
rhich  he  intimated  that  their  object  was  only 
0  collect  the  opinions  of  the  people  upon  the 
ubject,  or  to  take  means  to  consider  what 
rere  the  proper  measures  for  the  purpose.—^ 
)ut,  gentlemen,  when  one  recollects  all  that 
hey  nave  declared  upon  the  subject;  when  one 
ecollccts  that  they  have  repeatedly  declared 
hat  the  people  were  not  to  look  for  relief  from 
he  parliament,  as  it  was  constituted ;  that  it 
ras  not  to  be  expected  of  those  who  were  in 
K>ssession  of  power,  that  they  would  part  with 
i  without  a  struj^io ;  when  they  declared  they 
ixpected  relief  mm  their  own  laws,  and  not 
rom  the  laws  of  their  enemies^  their  plun- 
lerers,  and  oppressors;  I  can  conceive  no 
(ther  sort  of  meaning  to  be  attributed  to  those 
rords,  than  that  of  considering  in  what  raan- 
ler  they  should  obtain  a  reform  by  means  of 
heir  own  power. 

But,  suppose  they  had  not  had  it  in  their 
lew  to  have  acted  immediately  themselves  as 
.  constituting  assembly,  though  assuming  the 
haracter  or  a  convention  of  the  people, 
^hich  I  think  I  shall  show  you  they  clearly 
aeant  to  do,  as  the  British  Convention  ex- 
pressly did — I  cannot  understand  why  they 
rcre  not  to  act—^id  they  propose  to  meet 
rith  a  view  to  suggest  the  idea  of  calling  any 
ther  meeting  upon  the  subject,  or  to  do  any 
irther  art?— If  tney  did  not  intend  to  submit 
iiemselves  to  the  established  legislature  of 
he  country,  their  act  was  necessarily  an  act 
f  usurpation  of  the  sovereign  power;  and  if 
hey  were  simply  devising  the  means  by  which 
he  people,  at  any  future  time,  were  by  their 
wn  power  to  do  this  for  themselves,  it  is 
xactiy  the  same  thine  as  if  this  Convention, 
ad  it  been  assembled,  should  themselves  do 
t. — ^They  would  be  only  doing  it  more  re- 
lotely ;  but  they  would  be  taking  steps  to- 
wards effecting  their  own  original  design — 
hat  of  making  a  change  in  the  existing  co- 
ernmentjby  their  own  power,  and  not  by  tne 
rce  power  of  the  existing  legislature.— 
Jentlenien,  if  they  had  conceived  this  parti- 
ular  de<i:;n,  still  I  conceive  their  proceedings 
rould  hive  been  equally  destnictive  to  the 
existing  govemmenx;   lor  the  means  taken 
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for  the  purpose,  must  be  all  tending  to  eflfect 
the  mat  plan  which  they  had  in  view,  and 
which  they  clearly  meant  to  effect  by  their 
own  strength,  and  not  by  any  such  applici^ 
tion  to  the  legislature  as  has**  been  con- 
tended. 

Gentlemen,  when  you  consider  what  has 
passed  in  France,  you  must  be  perfectly 
aware  of  the  effects  of  a  national  constituted 
assembly.  When  the  states  general  of  France 
were  called  together  by  the  kmg,  before  half 
of  them  were  assembled,  such  of  them,  who 
were  princlpallv  of  the  third  order,  as  were 
assembled,  declared  themselves  to  be  a  na- 
tional assembly ;  that  is,  an  assembly  of  the 
people  ;  and  they  immediately  declared  th^t 
according  to  that  principle,  namely,  that  they 
were  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  kin^ 
could  put  no  negative  upon  their  proceedings. 
That  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  that 
assembly;  and  the  moment  they  had  done 
80,  it'  is  evident  to  every  person  who  has 
looked  at  all  into  the  history  of  that  country, 
that  the  king  of  France  was,  in  effect,  de- 
posed from  that  very  moment  (I  think  the 
7th  of  June,  1/89)  by  less  than  a  moiety  of 
the  whole  assembly  intended  to  be  convened^ 
meeting  together,  and  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  convention  of  the  people ;  declaring 
themselves  a  national  assembly,  and  that  the 
king  could  put  no  negative  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  they  woula  nut  separate 
till  they  had  effected  their  purpose.  They 
immediately  took  upon  them  to  act  as  the  so- 
vereign power  o*"  tbe  country ;  they  took  upon 
them  to  declare  that  all  the  existing  taxes 
were  illegal ;  that  those  taxes  should  be  re- 
ceived for  a  time,  but  should  onty  be  received 
so  long  as  that  assembly  should  sit.  From 
that  moment,  therefore,  m  effect  the  king  of 
France  was  deposed;  a  constitution  was 
afterwards  formed,  and  to  that  constitution 
he  gave  his  assent  in  1791.  He  was  then 
agam  upon  the  throne;  but  upon  which 
throne  he  was  not  king  in  the  character 
which  he  had  before,  but  he  was  king  by  a 
perfectly  new  title,  and  in  a  perfectly  new 
character.  Such  is  the  necessary  course,  and 
such  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  national 
constituted  assembly.  If  you  look  to  what 
has  passed  in  your  own  country,  and  to  that 
which  is  so  continually  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  these  proceedings,  namely,  the  Re- 
volution in  1688,  you  will  find,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  same  thing  done;— for  what  was 
that  assembly  which  placed  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Orange  on  the  throne  ?— King  James 
having  done  that  which  occasioned  a  general 
rising  of  his  subjects  against  him,  he  deserted 
the  country,  and  an  assembly  was  *  called, 
under  no  regular  authority,  but  under  letters 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  together  the  persorns  who 
were  entitled  to  be  summoned  to  parliament, 
and  letters  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  several 
counties,  to  cause  elections  to  be  made  by  the 
persons  entitled  to  VKfXe  for  members  to  be 
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returned  to  parliament  Tliat  assembly  met 
—in  what  ctiuacter?  It  met  as  a  convention 
of  all  the  estates  and  degrees  of  the  people; 
it  acted  as  such ;  its  authority  was  acquiesced 
in,,  and  it  did  all  that  was  necessary  for  its 
particular  purpose.  The  government  of  the 
coiuitry  remained  as  it  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion or  one  single  circumstance— the  throne 
was  vacant — ^the  Convention  supplied  that 
vacancv ;  and*  froln  the  moment  it  had  sup> 
plied  the  vacancy,  b^  declaring  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange  king  and  queen,  from  that 
.instant,  its  character  as  a  convention  ceased ; 
.it  was  no  longer  an  assembly  which  repre- 
.scnted  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  it  was 
.assumed  by  William  to  act  as  a  regular  par- 
liament, and  from  that  time  acted  as  such, 
.having  before  acted  as  a  mere  convention  or 
'  asseitibly  of  the  three  estates ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  when  acting  as  a  parliament,  it  was 
commonly  called  the  Convention  Parliament 
But  in  the  act  of  giving  the  crown  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  it  acted  with  complete  so- 
vereign power,  and  acted  in  rebellion,  if  I 
.may  so  term  it,  to  James  the  3nd ;  for  he 
would  have  been  completely  deposed  the  mo- 
ment that  convention  assembled,^  if  he  had 
not  previously  abdicated  the  throne ;  and  this 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  assembling 
such  a  species  of  convention. 

Gentlemen,  the  moment,  therefore,  as  I 
conceive,  that  there  is  an* assembly  assuming 
-to  itself  tlie  character  of  a  convention  of  the 
people,  ar^  able  to  sustain  itself  against  the 
.government  of  the  country,  there  is  an  insur- 
,rection  against  that  government,  and  all  those 
consequences  follow  which  are  so  fully  de- 
tailed in  that  speech  of  Barrere,  which  was 
read  to  you — the  king  is  immediately  deposed, 
and  deprived  of  his  inviolability,  so  far  as  a 
convention  has  power  to  act. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  a  meeting  which  could 
assume  tne  title  of  a/ convention  of  the  people, 
could  lawfully  assemble  themselves,  whatmust 
be  the  consequence  ?  If  the  meetine  is  really 
a  convention  of  the  people,  and  it  be  lawful 
for  them  to  assemble,  the  king  must  be  bound 
'  to  obey ;  he  is  no  longer  sovereign,  or  the 
head  of  the  sovereign  power ;  the  parliament 
must  also  be  bound*  to  obey  this  convention. 
Being  in  its  nature  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state,  resistance  to  its  authority  must  be  re- 
.  sistance  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state ; 
for  the  moment  the  meeting  assembled,  it 
must  be  the  sovereign  power,  and  the  king, 
.  in  the  very  act  of  resisting  the  authority  of 
such  an  assembly,  if  it  could  afterwards  sus- 
tain itself,  nnist  be  guilty  himself  of  what 
might  be  deemed  treason  against  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  state ;  he  would  be  resist- 
ing the  power  which  he  ought  to  obey,  and 
the  assembly  would  have  a  pretence  for  put- 
ting him  to  death ;  the  very  same  pretence  as 
in  the  case  of  king  Charles  1st  If,  therefore, 
it  appears  to  you  that  these  persons  had  form- 
ed a  conspiracy  to  assemble  a  number  of  per- 
,  sons  who  shoiud  assume,  when  assembled,  the 
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character  of  a  convention  of  the  pebple,  n 
that  they  had  taken  steps  for  that  purp» 
that  alone  would  constitute  the  crime  of  ^ 
treason. 

Gentlemen,  the  conspiraey  which  basbeei 
alleged  is  of  a  very  wide  and  extensive  uuk 
a  eireumstance  which  has  eccanoned  a  tm 
derable  degree  of  complaint  on  the  ovtof  aj 
learned  friends,  as  it  has  produced  verr  o 
tensive  evidence.  The  persons  concemi 
have  been  actingat  diflerent  times  ia  diferd 
plaees,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  diSieral 
means,  but  all  of  them  having^in  view,  as  Icoi 
ceive  (when  I  say  all,  I  mean  the  leaders),  ei 
mnd  prlan,  the  accomplishment  of  wlucb«ii 
the  object  of  all.  This  has  occasioned  k 
distribution  of  the  evidence  into  those  tn 
parts  noticed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  which  were  pw 
duced  to  establish,  first,  the  existence  of  tx 
general  conspiracy;  and  secondly,  the  p 
which  the  prisoner  bad  in  it;  I  concnRtkl 
when  you  consider  the  evidence  taken  alti^ 
ther,  you  can  have  no  sort  of  doubt  of  botii. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  take  the  evidencea  iht^ 
by  degrees ;  and  in  so  doing,  as  I  see  there  r.! 
be  no  end  in  taking  it  in  detail,  I  shall  Dece> 
sarily  trust  to  your  giving  some  credit  to  bj 
assertion,  without  referring  to  every  partofih 
evidence,  expecting  his  u>rdsbip  will  a^ 
wards  sum  it  un  more  in  detail  to  you;  Fno 
the  several  puolicatioDS  and  papers  ^^  '^ 
evidence,  I  tnink  I  may  assune  it  to  be  p 
fectly  dear,  that  there  were  sane  persoosa 
this  country— and  I  will  instance  Mr.  Paof, 
and  Mr.  Barlow,  who  were  desiroas  of  eftc- 
in^  the  general  destruction  of  the  British  C(s- 
stitution,  and  particularly  of  moDaitbT,  d 
all  hereditary  honours ;  and  who  wcrefliipw' 
ed  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  tborpow:, 
any  measures  for  that  purpose.  I  tbink,««fr 
tlemen,  you  cannot  have  attended  to  the  e?:- 
dence,  without  admitting  that  I  do  notaaiffl 
too  much,  when  I  assume  that  it  csdmIk 
fairly  contended  that  suoh  persons  ^J^ 
and  Barlow  were  not,  in  effect,  conspin*^ 
against  the  constitution  of  this  cosBtr 
There  were  persons  also  in  France  whoc^ 
under  the  same  description,  and  jarticukriT 
(with  great  submission)  I  shall  venture  ioe- 
clude  m  that  description  the  Freach  NaKa- 
Convention;  for  they  were  clearly  dispesKt: 
establish  that  doctrine  here,  which  m^J^ 
established  in  their  own  counUy,  hutvt^ 
is  directly  adverse  to  the  British  ConstituW 
and  they  were  desirous  of  dome  it  for  this  re- 
son,  because  they  felt  tliat  tEeir  own »»? 
depended  upon  it.  You  will  rc<*)^^J^! 
haps,  a  passage  in  Paine's  work,  which  Ittu^ 
was  read ;— **  When  France  shall  be  s^ 
rounded  with  revolutions,  she  shall  «  = 
peace  and  safety,"  And  the  Soc^^^J^^r 
stitutional  Information,  and  the  ^^\' 
responding  Society,  accordingly  addre»" 
National  Convention  in  November,  '^ 
(which,  by-the-by,  neither  of  the  coui«i  *» 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  took  any  v^* 
whft^ver,  though  they  appeared  Y«y  W 
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tern  papers,  for  the  parpose  of  shomng  the 
inteDtioa  of  these  people) ;— You  will  recollect 
that  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  in 
particular,  '<  fervently  supplicated  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  the  French,  so  intimately 
blended  with  their  own."  This  you  will  re- 
collect was  not  during  the  existence  of  the 
Constitution  of  1791,  but  after  the  destruction 
of  that  constitution,  and  the  total  deposition 
of  Louis  16th;  and  then  the^  considered  the 
cause  of  the  French  as  intimately  blended 
with  their  own.  How  could  it  be  blended 
with  their  own,  unless  it  was  their  object  to 
establish  in  this  countiy  a  government  upon 
the  same  principles  upon  which  the  French 
had  establishea  their  government,  or  were 
endeavourinjg  to  establish  a  government^ 
They  conceived  ^  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
countenance  and  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  the  champions  of  human  happiness ; 
that  they  would  therefore  oppose,  to  the  ut- 
most of  tlieir  power,  any  thing  hostile  to 
them  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  they 
looked  to  the  triple  alliance  of  the  peo|^e  of 
America,  France,  and  Britain  to  give  freedom 
to  the  world.'' 

Gentlemen,  the  words  which  are  made  use 
of,  are  very  strong ;  for  it  is  not  simply  ^*  of 
the  people,''  but  they  are—"  If  you  succeed, 
as  we  ardently  wish,  tne  triple  alluince  (not  of 
crowns,  but)  of  the  people  of  America,  France 
snd  Britain,  will  give  peace  to  Europe,  and 
freedom  to  the  whole  world."  Therefore  they 
did  not  simply  make  use  of  the  word  <<  peo- 
ple,'' an  eicpressioii'  that  might  comprehend 
the  whole;  but  they  expressly  negatived 
crowns.  There  existed  no  crown  in  America 
—at  that  time  none  in  France;  the  only  coun- 
try mentioned  in  this  paper  which  had  a  crown 
vos  Great  Britain.  Therefore  when  they  ar- 
dently wished  a  triple  alliance,  not  of  crowns, 
but  of  the  people  of  America,  France  and  Bri- 
tain, to  nve  peace  to  the  whole  world,  what 
do  they  do  but  in  terms,  not  to  be  controvert- 
ed, declare,  that  it  is  their  wish  and  intention 
—that  is,  that  they  had  formed  .a  conspi- 
f^y/for  I  do  not  know  what  a  conspiracy 
IS,  but  forming  a  wish  and  intention  to  do  a 
thin^^that  they  had  formed  a  wish  and  in- 
tention of  establishing  a  government  in  this 
country  without  a  crown  i"  I  can  give  it  no 
other  interpretation.  In  another  part  of  their 
address  they  say — seeking  our  real  enemies, 
^e  find  them  in  our  bosoms.  We  feel  our- 
selves inwardly  torn  by,  and  ever  the  victims 
of)  a  restless  and  all  consuming  aristocracy,  hi- 
^crto  the  bane  of  every  nation  under  the  sun. 
Wisely  have  you  acted  in  expelling  it  from 
France." 

J  ^Mi  gentlemen,  what  do  they  mean  by 
anstocracy"  here  ?  What  can  they  possibly 
^wn  but  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  consU- 
tirtion  in  the  government  of  this  country  which 
^av  be  deemed  aristocratical  ?—Hdo  not  they 
declare  in  that  passage,  that  they  consider 
•*ery  thing  to  which  they  can  give  the  deno- 


mination of  aristocracy,  as  their  real  enemies ; 
that  they  consider  it  as  the  bane  of  every  na- 
tion under  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  they  con- 
ceived the  French  had  acted  wisely  in  expel- 
ling it  from  France  P   It  must  have  been  their 
opinion  that  it  would  be  equally  wise  to  expel' 
it  from  this  country.    For  what  purpose  could 
this  address  be  presented  to  the  French  Con-  • 
vention  ?    There  might  be  two  purposes ;  one 
that  of  publishing  to  the  country  here,  in  a 
way  which  they  might  fancy  to  be  in  some' 
degree  safe,  a  declaration  against  the  existing 
government  of  the  country ;  a  sort  of  procla-' 
mation  of  a  republic ;  and  another,  a  holding 
out  to  the  French  Convention,  that  they  were 
desirous  of  receiving  every  assistance  from  that, 
countiy  which  coula  possibly  be  given,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  tnose  who  aodressed  them 
to  establish  the  same  constitution  of  govern -> 
ment  in  this  country,  as  had  been  established 
in  France. 

The  Address  which  was  presented  by  the 
other  society,  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information,  is  full  as  strong.  You  observe,' 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  have  cau- 
tiously avoided  taking  any  notice  ofthis  address.- 
In  truth,  they  were  unable  to  give  any  expla- 
nation of  it.  How  does  this  address  begins 
'<  Servants  of  a  Sovereign  People,  and  Benefac- 
tors of  Mankind, — ^We  rejoice  that  your  Revo- 
lution has  arrived  at  that  point  of  perfection,* 
which  will  permit  us  to  address  you  by  this' 
title."  The  degree  to  which,  as  they  con-, 
ceive,  a  Revolution  must  arrive  to  be  at  its 
point  of  perfection,  is,  when  those  who  have- 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
country,  are  to  be  addressed  in  the  character- 
in  which  they  thus  address  the  French  Con- 
vention; that  is,  "Servants  of  a  Sovereign 
People."  What  is  this  but  a  declaration,  that 
the  perfection  <)f  a  Revolution  in  government, 
is  the  estabUshment  of  the  principles^  which 
we  have  before  adverted  to,  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  equal  citizenship,  and  so  ou,  in 
which  the  people  are  to  be  considered  as 
constantiy  sovereign  as  constantly  exerting 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  as  having  a  per-> 
petual  control  over  the  whole  government 
of  the  country ;  not  an  indirect  and  remote 
control;  that  species  of  control,  which- 
is  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  go- 
vernment of  a  country;  but  that  which  leads, 
ia  its  principle,  to  the  sort  of  perpetual  Revo- 
lution,  upon  which  I  have  before  observed  ? 
The  address  proceeds,  ^  We  rejoice  that  your 
Revolution  has  arrived  at  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion, which  will  permit  us  to  address  you  by 
this  title;  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  accord 
with  the  character  of  true  legislators."  Is 
not  this  a  dear  and  express  declaration,  that 
they  did  not  consider  the  legislature  of  this 
country,  as  having  that  title  which  could  ac- 
cord with  the  character  of.  true  lesialators  ? 
For  no  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
alone,  could  give  to  the  legislators  of  this 
country,  a  title  to  that  character,  according  to 
the  ideft  of  these  persons  upon  thfii  subject* 
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For  the  Kin^  and  House  of  Lords, still  remaiift* 
ing  parts  ofthe  legislature,  and  being  heredi- 
tary, could  Dot,  by  any  possibility,  come  with- 
iu  that  description  which  ihey  meant  to  attri- 
bute to  the  French  Convention.— They  add, 
**  Every  successive  epoch  in  your  affiiirs  has 
added  something  to  the  triumphs  of  Liberty ; 
and  the  glorious  victory  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, has  finally  prepared  the  way  for  a  con- 
stitntion,  which,  we  tni&t,  you  will  establish 
on  the  basis  of  Reason  and  Nature/^ 

Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  ot  the  conduct  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  transactions 
ofthe  lOth  uf  August.  It  would  be  wrong 
for  me  to  blame  one  side  or  the  other.  JBut 
to  which  ever  side  blame  was  imputable,  what 
was  the  event?  The  event  was  the  destruction 
of  monarchy.  That  is  here  called  a  glorious 
victory ;  it  is  said  to  have  finally  prepared  the 
way  for  a  constitution,  which  the  society 
trusted  would  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
reason  and  nature ;  it  had  brought  them  to 
that  situation  which  enabled  them  to  arrive, 
finally,  at  that  point  of.  perfection,  expressed 
in  the  former  part  of  the  address. 

Now,  gentlemen,  to  say  that  any  persons 
who  could  give  their  assent  to  that  Address 
Jcnowing  what  they  were  about,  or  attending 
to  it,  enteruincd  a  sincere  atUchroent  to  any 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  British  con- 
stitution is  fuundea,  is  asserting  that  which  it 
seems  to  me^  that  no  rational  man  can  possibly 
give  credit  to.  I  cannot  help  here  observing, 
by  the  way,  upon  the  words,7-**  Finally  pie- 
pared  the  wav  for  a  constitution,  which,  we 
trust,  you  will  establish  on  the  basis  of  reason 
and  nature.'*  Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect 
there  were  two  passages ;  one  in  Mr.  Faine's 
vork,  the  other  in  Jbel  Barlow's,  before  this 
glorious  victory  of  the  10th  of  August,  which 
expressly  stated,  that  they  looked  to  that 
event ;  to  tbc  destruction  of  the  constitution 
which  had  been  formed  in  179 1  ,fbr  this  reason ; 
"because  it  was  formed  in  contradiction  to  the 
jninciples  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  in  the  parts 
of  jt  which  consisted  of  a  monarch,  or  any 
Amc  in  the  nature  of  distinctions  of  privi- 
leged orders.  That  so  far  as  it  had  any  sort 
of  distinction  whatever,  and  was  not  com- 
pletely founded  upon  the  right  of  equal  active 
citizenship,  it  was  a  compound  of  contradic- 
tions, as,  I  think,  Paine  calls  it  in  his  publi- 
cation,  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  therelore  in 
its  nature  it  could  not  subsist. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  address, 
speaking  of  the  cause  of  the  I'rench,  they 
ilay,  '*  ft  is,  indeed,  a  sacred  cause.  We 
cherish  it,  as  the  pledge  of  your  happiness, 
our  natural  and  nearest  friends  "—Then  they 
say,  that  they  speak,  as  they  conceive,  the 
real  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  English 
nation;  and,  finally,  they  conclude  with  the 
5<  wonderful  splendor  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, bursting  forth  upon  the  nations,  in  the 
full  fervor  of  the  meridian  sun,  and  displaying 
}n  the  midst  ofthe  European  world,  the  fmc* 
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tied  result  of  principles,  which  philosopbr 
had  sought  in  the  shwie  of  speculation,  said 
which  experience  must  every  where  confim. 
It  dispeb  the  clouds  of  prejudice  from  aU 
people,  reveals  the  secrets  of  all  despotisia, 
and  creates  a  new  character  in  man." 

Now  can  a  more  clear  comroent  be  md, 
upon  the  words  of  Paine  and  Barlow,  tfaaa 
the  words  contained  in  the  passa^  which  I 
have  just  read?  Do  they  not  clearly  sbov 
you,  that  those  societies  are  here  ststii^  a 
combination  of  principles  with  practice^  ia 
the  same  manner  as  Paine  has  done,  ia 
the  second  par«.  of  his  works  ?  That  they 
are  endeavouring  to  remove  that  prejudk* 
from  the  people,  which  Mr.  Paine  eonoetves 
supported  monarchy  and  aristociacrv  in  tte 
country?  It  is  said,  by  Paine  ancf  Bariov, 
that  the  first  assembly,  which  ended  in  tie 
year  ir91,  had  been  obliged,  through  dx 
prejudices  of  the  people,  to  fi>m)  that  cooiti- 
tution  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
formed  it,  retaining  a  kin^,  because  the  pre- 
judices ofthe  people  would  not  at  that  time, 
permit  them  to  form  a  government,  withoal 
a  king.  It  was  too  much,  at  that  time,  id 
form  a  government  without  a  king ;  but  Ihc 
principles  upon  which  they  formed  ilieir  p- 
veTUraent,  necessarily  led  to  the  destructioa 
of  that  portion  of  monarchy  which  they  bad 
left. — **  Your  example  will  be  soon  followed? 
for  nations,  risine  from  their  lethargy,  wiO 
reclaim  the  Rights  of  Man,  with  a  wcke 
which  man  cannot  resist." — The  Rights  »' 
Man,  in  this  passage,  are  the  Rights  of  Mia 
as  they  are  staled  in  Paints  works ;  for  th» 
society  has  expressly  declared  Paine's  works 
to  be  the  tbundation  of  all  their  proceediozs. 
They  have  considered  themservesas  procea- 
ing  to  establish  the  Rights  of  Man,  as  tau^t 
by  Thomas  Paine. — You  must  recollect  ^ 
sages  to  this  efiect,  in  several  instance— 
And,  therefore,  when  they  say,  **  will  le-dabB 
tlie  Rights  of  Man,  with  a  voice  which  maa 
cannot  resist,"  they  must  be  taken  to  mean 
the  Rights  of  Man,  in  the  fiill  extent  of  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  Paine's  book. 

Gentlemen,  I  may  add  to  this  a  remark,  br 
the  way,  that  it  is  a  litde  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering how  much  the  Constitutional  Sodety 
has  been  involved  in  this  case,  and  bow  m- 
portant  it  would  have  been  for  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  to  have  brought  some  members  cf 
that  society  to  have  explained  this  transaction, 
^all  the  transactions,  indeed,  of  that  sodetr, 
and  particularly  this  Address ;  that  not  one 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Society  is 
brought  as  a  witness  on  this  trial,  except  that 
poor  dancing  master,  who  is  a  memoer  cf 
both  societies,  and  who  seemed  incapable  cf 
understanding  any  thing  that  passed.  Tix 
same  thing  occurs,  to  a  great  degree,  with 
respect  to  the  London  Corresponding  Socierr. 
Not  one  witness  whom  they  have  broufl^, 
was  a  person  capable,  from  the  descripOBO 
he  gave  of  himself,  of  accounting,  in  aoy 
manner  whatever,  fat  the  Address  of  tbs 
London  Corresponding  Society, 
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Geatlemen,  you  remeoiber  the  mamier  m 
which  these  two  Addresses  were  passed  in 
these  societies.  The  letter  which  was  sent 
by  Hardy,  Arst,  and  the  debate  that  passed 
between*  ^m,  whether  there  should  be  a 
joint,  or  a  separate  address?  This  was  not  a 
thinz  taken  up  in  a  hurry,  but  a  thing  consi- 
dered, and  much  debated  upon ;  one  in  one 
form,  and  the  other  in  another.  If  any  evi- 
dence, upon  this  subject,  could  possibly 
have  been  given,  which  could  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  prisoner  at  thip  bar;  it 
would  certainly  have  been  produced.  In 
truth,  both  these  addresses  hold  out,  in 
pretty  strong  terms,  a  wish  for  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  another  country;  that 
country  certainly  was  not,  at  the  time  when 
these  addresses  were  presented,  in  any 
adverse  situation  to  this;  but  stilly  wi,th 
respect  to*this  country,  in  such  a  situation  as 
made  it  a  matter  deserving  some  degree  of 
Caution,  at  least,  or  such  as  one  should  ima- 
gine would  induce  persons,  thinking  of  pre- 
seoting  such  addresses,  to  reflect  a  little  upon 
it,  before  they  did  it. 

How  are  these  addresses  received  ?  One  of 
the  persons  who  were  sent  over  with  that  of 
the  Constitutional  Society  (how  the  London 
Correspond ine  Society's  Address  got  over, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  show)  was  Mr.  Joel 
Barlow,  the  gentleman  who  had  written  the 
"  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders,"-  in  which 
he  has  completely  stated  what  his  ideas  were, 
upon  the  subject  of  government,  who  •  had 
recently  written  an  Address  to  the  French 
Convention,  with  respect  to  the  defects  in 
their  constitution  of  1701,  pointing  -out  a 
principal  defect  In  that  constitution  to  be  the 
existence  of  a  king  and  several  other  things, 
which,  he  conceived,  ought  to  be  removed, 
to  render  the  government  more  complete,- 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Rights*  of  Man. 
The  other  person  was  Mr.  Frost,  who,  I 
ehall  likewise  observe  to  you,  is  not  called  as 
a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  He 
was  a  person  who  had  made  himself  a  little 
obnoxious,  and  who  afterwards  became  the 
object  of  a  prosecution.  When  this  address 
was  presented  to  the  National  Assembly,  in 
France,  the  president  of  the  French  Assembl  v 
perfectly  understood  the  matter.  You  will 
recollect,  that. there  was  likewise  an  address 
pronounced  by  the  gentlemen  who  presented 
this  address.  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Frost  were 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  thus  addressed  the 
Assembly :  **  Citizens  of  France,  We  are  de- 
puted firou  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Informatkm,  in  London,  to  present  to  you 
their  congratulations  on  the  triumphs  of 
Liberty .^This  society  had  laboured  long  in 
the  cause,  with  little  prospect  of  success,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  your  revolu- 
tion.'' What  is  this  but  a  declaration,  that 
tms  socie^  had,  before  the  French  revolution, 
been  eroployine  itself  exactljr  upon  the  same 
pnocijrfes  as  those  upon  which  the  French 
revolution  was  effected?  "Conceive,  their, 


their  exultation  of  gratitude,  when,  by  the 
astonishing  efforts  ot  your- nation,  they  iSehold 
the  reicn  of  reason  acquuing  an  extension 
and  solidity,  which  promise  to  reward  the 
labours  of  all  ^od  men,  by  securing  the  hap^ 
piness  of  their  fellow  creatures."  Now,  if 
this  society  had  made  this  Address  to  the 
National  Assembly,  which  finished  when 
they  had  formed  the  constitution  of  1791,  it 
might  have  admitted,  in  some  degree,  of  a 
different  construction;  but  they  never  ad«' 
dressed  that  assembly,  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution of  1701.  Why?  Becausethe assem- 
bly, which  formed  the  constitution  of  1791,  had 
not  brought  the  revolution  to  the  point  of 
perfection.  That  was  the  reason  they  never 
addressed  that  assembly.  On  the  contrary, 
till  the  revolution  of  the  lOth  of  August  took- 
place,  they  had  no  idea  of  entering  into  this 
sort  of  correspondence  with  the  French. 
They  then  make  these  Addresses  to  the  French 
Convention,  at  the  same  time  declaring,  that, 
before  this  revolution,  the  society  bad  em- 
ployed itself  on  the  same  important  object. — 
*<  Innumerable  societies,  of  a  similar  nature, 
are  now  forming  in  every  part  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  they  excite  a  spirit  of 
universal  inquiry  into  the  complicated  abuses 
of  government,  and  the  simple  means  of 
reform.    Af^cr  the  example  which  France  has 

§iven,  the  science  of  revolutions  will  he  ren- 
cred  easy."  Now,  how  was  this  revolution 
effected  in  France?  By  an  assembly  of  the 
people ;  lawfully  assembled  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  but  takine  unon  themselves 
of  their  own  authority,  to  declare  themselves 
a  convention  of  the  people.  These  are  the 
means  by  which  this  revolution  was  effected ; 
from  that  moment  the  late  king  of  France 
was  deposed ;  from  that  moment  the  late 
revolution  began ;  and  from  that  point  it  pro- 
ceeded to  its  present  situation.  "  Afler  the 
example  given  by  France,  the  science  of  revo- 
lutions will  be  rendered  easy,  and  the  progress 
of  reason  will  be  rapid.  It  would  not  be 
strange,  if,  in  a  period  far  short  of  what  we 
should  venture  to  predict,  addresses  of  felici- 
tation should  cross  die  seas  to  a  National 
Convention  in  England."  Now,  what  is  the 
meanine  of  a  National  Convention  in  Eng- 
land ?  Is  this  to  be  understood  of  a  meeting 
of  people,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  par^ 
iiament  for  a  reform  of  parliament?  What 
can  it  mean  but  a  convention,  sissuming  all 
the  powers  of  government,  precisely  as  the. 
National  Convention  of  France,  at  that  time, 
did?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  any  other 
construction  can  fairly  be  put  upon  those 
words  .^  And  have  they  brought  one  single 
man  of  this  society,  for  the  purpose  of  showing, 
that  such  is  not  the  construction  which  ought 
to  be  put  upon  these  words  ? 

What  is  tlie  answer  of  the  president  of  the 
National  Assembly?  He  has  no  sort  of  doubt 
of  the  intention  and  meaning  of  those  persons; 
for  he  immediately  cdls  them,  **  Gene'rous 
RepuUicanfl."    He  could  not  have  a  eoncep- 
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tlon  of  their  imnclples,  otherwise  than  as  re* 
publican  principles.  When  men  addressed 
them  in  that  style,  they  could  not  have  an 
idea,  that  they  were  friends  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  old  peers,  or  to  the  new 
ones.  The  answer  of  the  French  president  is : 
— **  Generous  Republicans,  your  appearance 
in  this  place  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  History  will  consecrate  the  day, 
when,  ft'om  a  nation,  long  regarded  as  a  rival, 
and  in  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  your 
fellow  citizens,  you  appeared  in  the  midistof 
the  representatives  or  the  people  of  France.*' 
lliere  is  another  pasrage,  which,  indeed,  is  a 
previous  passage,  which  I  particularly  meant 
to  have  read :— "  The  shades  of  Pym,  of 
Hampden,  and  of  Sidney,  are  hovering  over 
your  neads,  and  the  moment  cannot  be  dista&t 
when  the  people  of  France  will  offer  their  con- 
gratulations to  a  National  Convention  in  £ng- 
Mud."  Why,  gentlemen,  the  president  of  the 
French  Natiomd  Convention  seems  not  to 
have  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the 
address.  He  had  not  a  conception,  but  that 
thejpersons  who  sent  it,  were  disposed  to  esta- 
blishv  and  desirous  of  establishing,  in  our 
count^y,  a  republican  government ;  and  timt 
they  had  actually  taken  the  means  for  that 
purposie.  He  says,  that  the  moment  could 
not  be  far  diitant  when  the  people  of  France 
would  offer  their  congratulations  to  a  national 
convention  in  England.  Is  it  possible  to  ex- 
plain these  transactions  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  which  I  have  submitted  to  you }  U 
it  be,  why  has  not  some  person  or  other  ap-. 
pearcd,  as  a  witness,  to  have  given  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  society,  as  you  will  recollect  that  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  has  been  introduced  into  this 
cause,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  constructions 
of  the  same  sort?  That  makes  it  a  very 
strong  case ;  for  when  persons  are  called  to 
give  constructions  to  words  of  one  description, 
and  there  are  none  called  to  sive  a  construc- 
tion to  words  of  another  description,  or  to 
words  used  in  one  case,  and  not  to  words  used 
in,  another,  it  must,  at  least,  be  taken,  that,  in 
that  instance  In  which  they  do  not  attempt  to 
give,  by  other  means,  a  construction  to  words, 
the  words  are  open  to  that  construction  which 
the  words  themselves  fiurly  import.  These 
words  can  import  nothing  else  than  a  declara- 
tion of  a  complete  design  formed,  of  establish- 
ing, in  this  country,  a  republican  government; 
ofbringing about  a  national  convention;  to 
which  national  convention^  as  an  assembly, 
having  in  itself  the  executive  and  legislative 
newer  of  tlie  government,  the  national  assem- 
bly of  France  might  send  these  congratula- 
tions. 

Gentlemen,  it  shows  als(>,  that  the  Conven- 
tion, by  their  decrees  of  the  19th  of  November, 
and  of  the  15th  of  December,  1792.  had 
adopted  that  sort  of  defence,  which  had  been  , 
suggested  to  them, — ''  the  giving  liberty  to  j 
Europe,'^— as  a  mode  of  defence  of  their  own 
liber^  ^  and  that  tbqy  had  ^eclared^  in  the 
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naibe  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  woidd 
afford  military  assistance  to  all  p«^  v^ 
wished  to  recover  their  liberty,  within  vluch 
description  the^  most  certainly  had  coDsdeid 
the  British  nation ;  because  the  LoodoD  Cor- 
responding Society,  and  the  Societv  for  Con. 
stitutional  Information,  had  expreaaly  tsseitd 
that  the  British  nation  were  slaves.  The 
French  had,  by  these  decrees,  dedutd  tbi 
they  would  not  permit  a  reformation  io  iot 
House  of  Commons^  if  it  was  in  their  poverti 
prevent  it ;  thev  hiud,  in  effect,  dechndyther 
would  compel  the  people  of  this  cotmiiy,  k 
the  request  of  the  London  Corresponding  So. 
ciety,  and  the  Society  for  Constitutionalism 
formatiouy  to  accept  a  government,  fonni 
upon  the  principles  of  tae  sovereigmjottk 
people ;  and  that,  if  the  peopleof  this  countn 
should  re&ise  to  accept  of  liberty  and  E^mli^. 
being  desirous  to  preserve  their  prince,  ak 
their  privileged  casts,  that  they  would  tat 
them  as  enemies. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £5fr«. — ^Mr.Solicttor-G»> 
neral,  if  you  have  finished  this  head  on  the  AiX 
dresses  to  the  National  C^vention  of  Finn, 
I  think  we  had  better  adjourn ;  as  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  human  powerfi  to  soUaa 
it,  if  we  do  not ;  and  I  think  we  should  km 
as  much  time  to-morrow  morning, «  ve 
should  gain  to>night. 

Adjourned  (it  now  being  twenty-five  Diouie 
past  twelve  o'clock,  on  Wednesdij 
morning),  to  eight  o'clock. 


Ttaks 


Senion  Hwue  in  the  Old    Baii^, 
November  the  4tk,  1794. 

Pbesemt^ 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Bvos 
Macdonald,  Mr.  Baron  Hotham,  Mr.  Jostkf 
BuUer,  Mr.  Justice  Grose^  and  oUieis^  ha 
majesty's  justices,  &c. 

Tbonuu  Hardy  set  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. — Gentlemen  of  |be 
jury ;— When  I  had  the  honour  of  additsa? 
you  last  night,  I  stated  to  you  the  genenl 
idea  I  had  of  the  persons  w1m>  were  engaged 
in  the  transactions  which  have  been  hw^- 
in  evidence  before  you,  how  far  in  those  \a» 
actions  (though  not  specifically  and  preciai*) 
how  far  I  conceived  the  prisoner  wasgesenlij 
implicated;  what  was  his  character  in  tlxse 
transactions,  and  what  were  the  charactenoi 
those  who  were  the  agents  in  them;  ^t^ 
ing  to  consider,  and  to  believe,  tbattbe^, 
majority  of  the  persons  .engsiged  weie  i^f^ 
that  description  of  persons  to  wbon  ^ 
highly  criminal  intent  imputed  to  the  prisfise't 
ought  to  be  iQaputed.  I  also  staled  \&v» 
what  I  conceived  to  be  clearly  the  law  a^ 
the  subject ;  hoping  that,  imder  the  dii«ctioo 
of  my  lords  upon  the  bench,  you  will  be* 
opinion  that  what  I  have  stated  as  the  1*^ 
unquestionably  the  law  of  the  land,  deii«^ 
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down  to  us  now  fora  period  of  between  four 
and  five  hundred  years.  HaYiDg  proceeded 
then  to  sUte  to  you  what  appeared  to  be, 
from  the  evidence,  as  far  as  I  went  through 
it,  the  views,  objects,  and  intentions  of  the 
persons  eoncemed  in  these  transactions,  I  had 
arrived  at  that  period  when  the  societies 
addressed  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
and  I  had  insisted  considembijr  at  large  upon 
that  transaction.  I  had  insisted  upon  it, 
because  it  appeared  to  roe  to  be  a  transaction 
which  showed  their  views,  their  intentions, 
and  their  objects  so  plainly,  so  clearly,  and  so 
irrefragably,  that  1  thought  it  impossible,  in 
any  part  of  the  case,  more  strongljr  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  what  those  views,  what 
those  intentions,  and  what  those  objects  were, 
and  how  they  meant  finally  to  accomplish 
those  views,  intentions  and  objects,  namely, 
by  assembling  a  National  Convention. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  if  you  advert  simply 
and  only  to  those  two  Addresses;  to  that  m- 
troduction  to  one  of  them  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Convention  by  Mr. 
Barlow  and  Mr.  Frost,  and  to  the  answer 
which  was  given  by  the  president  of  the 
National  Convention— an  answe(  in  which  no 
fraud  or  disguise  was  necessary  to  be  used, 
and  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  the  plain  truth 
was  most  likely  to  appear*— you  can  have  no 
doubt  in  your  own  minds  that  the  views,  the 
objects,  and  the  intentions  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar^  and  of  all  those  who  were  so  far  con- 
cerned with  him  as  to  have  a  complete  con- 
nexion with  that  transaction,  were  nothing 
less  than  the  destruction  of  the  government 
of  this  country,  by  means  of  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  to  establish  a  representative 
government  in  the  room  of  tliat  government 
under  which  this  country  has  so  lone  flou- 
rished, in  spite  of  all  the  abuses  Ihat  belong 
to  it.  Abuses  will  belong  to  every  govern- 
p^ni,  perhaps  abominable  abuses  belong  to 
this  government — I  will  not  dissemble  ttiat 
there  may  be  such ;  and  as  far  as  in  my  power, 
I  should  think  it  my  duly  to  bring  them  forth 
whenever  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  so ; — 
for  whatever  situation  a  man  may  stand  in  in 
the  country,  he  has  an  interest  infinitely 
dearer  than  that  situation. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  to  you  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion 
irom  the  transaction  with  France,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  I  will  notice  to  you  the  ob-» 
nervations  which  naturally  occur  from  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  were  concerned  in  it :  and 
1  must  here  observe,  that  as  it  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  the  course  of  this  long 
trial,  to  mark  with  certainty  all  the  papers 
that  have  been  produced,  I  may  by  possibility, 
but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  unintentionally,  men- 
tion to  you  some  papers  which  may  not  have 
been  actually  produced.  If  I  should  do  so,  I 
should  be  much  obliged  to  the  counsel  for 
Ifee  prisoner  if  they  can  correct  me.  If  not, 
•1  wish  my  friends  to  do  so. 
.  I  was  going  to  state  to  you  a  letter  from 


the  society  at  Stockport  to  the  prisoner,  dated 
the  3rd  of  November,   1792.    Gentlemen, 

Jrou  will  recollect  that  with  respect  to  all  the 
otters  that  have  been  produced,  except,  I 
think,  one,  not  a  single  observation  has  been 
made  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.    Thai 
one  is  a  letter  from  Norwich,  which  I  shall 
notice  to  you  presently.    In  this  letter  of  the 
3rd  of  November,  179«,  the  secretary  of  the 
society  at  Stockport,  says,  "  I  am  directed  by 
the  Friends   ot  Universal   Peace   and   the 
Rights  of  Man,"  which  very  title  I  think,  if 
you  advert  to  it,  plwnly  shows  what  the  i&- 
tention  and  object  of  these  parties  were ;  for 
you  will  recollect  (the  thought  occurs  to  me 
at  the  moment)  that  the  idea  which  had  been 
conceived  by  those  persons,  was  an  enthusiasm 
unquestionably*  but  an  enthusiasm  dangerous 
in  the  highest  degree ;— the  idea  which  they 
had  conceived  was,  that  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  universal  peace  would 
be  established  throughout  the  world.     When, 
therefore,  persons  assume  the  appellation  Of 
the  Friends  of  Universal  Peace  and  the  Rights 
of  Man,  they  plainly  declare  that  they  have 
not  in  view  any  reform  in  the  government  of 
this  country,  as  now  established,  because  it 
is,  according  to  their  declaration,  inconsistent 
not  only  with  their  conception  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  but  with  their  conception  of  the  procur- 
ing universal  peace.   Their  idea  of  the  means 
of  procuring  universal  peace  was,   that  by 
establishing    a    representative    government 
throughout  the  world,  the  interests  of  the 
people  would  be  so  immediately  considered 
Dy  the  government  of  every  country,  that  war 
would  cease,  and  universal  peace. would  be 
established  throughout  the  universe,  and  all 
the  world  would  be,  in  effect,  one  nation. 
You  will  recollect  that  that  has  appeared  in  a 
variety  of  instances  in  the  papers  which  have 
been  produced  to  you.    That  enthusiasm  they 
certainly  had,  and  an  enthusiasm  as  dangerous 
to  government  as  any  that  ever  existed ;  as 
dangerous  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  miUenar 
rians^'  or  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  who  in  the  last 
century  occasioned    some   disturbance,    not 
very  violent,  indeed,  in  this  country,  under  an 
impression  upon  their  minds  that  Christ  was 
to  come  to  establish  his  own    government 
upon  earth,  and  that  there  was  to  be  universal 
peace  and  good-will  among  men ;   what  they 
called  the  kingdom  of  the  saints.    Under  that 
impression  they  made  an  insurrection  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  second,  which  was  sup. 
pressed  after  the  death  of  a  few  people.* 
There  had  been  an  insurrection  of  the  same 
nature  under  the  government  of  Cromwell, 
which  also  was  soon  suppressed;    but  the 
persons  concerned  in  these  transactions,  to 
the, very  last  persisted  in  their  enthusiasm, 
aodi  some  of  those  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles    2nd,   protested    in   their  last  mo- 
ments,  that  if  they  had  been  deceived^  they 

•  See  the  case  of  John  James,  in  this  Col- 
lection, Vol.6,  p.  6T. 
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liad  been  dccebed  by  heawn.  When  th« 
minds  of  men  are  capiible  of  being  worked  up 
to  such  blasphemous  expressions,  it  is  not 
possiMe  to  say  to  what  len^  they  may  not 
CO.  Their  sincerely  entertaining  such  ideas, 
does  not  at  all  lessen  the  danger  of  them; 
does  not  at  all  lessen  the  necessity  for  the 
government  of  the  country  to  take  the  means 
of  repressing  them,  and  punishing  the  delin- 
quents in  the  severest  manner.  If  men 
snould  take  it  into  their  heads  that  the  com- 
munity of  goods  is  part  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, and  should  upon  that  ground  take  the 
gSuds  of  their  neighbours,  th^  must  be 
pimished  as  robbers,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  society  by  any  otlier 
means. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  digressed  in  consequence 
of  what  occurred  to  me  from  the  title  which 
these  people  at  Stockport  chose  to  assume. 
The  letter  proceeds — "  I  am  directed  by  the 
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men  mad  ft«e  tuttsens;  and  that  our  hevts 
are  mited  with  theirs,  as  in  one  commoa 
cause,  considering,  as  in  a  great  meamre, 
their  victory  our  emancipation,  together  witb 
their  own.*' 
Now,  what  was  that  victory  ?-*The  gknioos 

victory  of  the  loth  of  August. Gentlenca, 

has  not  this  society  at  Stockport  declared  its 
views  in  the  nio^t  complete  and  ciirert  terais^ 
— **The  extinction  of  treacherous  royalty " 
is  here  not  pointed  out  ambig;iMHisiy :  nol 
pointed  out  by  words  which  will  admit  of 
a  different  construction,  but  by  words  direct 
and  plain ;  by  words  which  require  no  com- 
ment,  to  which  no  answer  could  possibly  fee 
nven,  and  to  which,  therefore,  tny  learned 
Friends  did  not  attempt  to  give  any  an^vcr. 
—Gentlemen,  their  silence  npon'that  sub- 
ject is  conviction  — If  they  could  have  go*  r^ 
of  the  force  and  effect  of  this  letter,  thej 
would  have  done  so.->You  cannot  concciTe 


Friends  of  Universal  Peace  and  the  Rights  of  I  that  it  was  through  any  want  of  ahiiity— tlm 

Man,  to  inform  you,  that  we  received  two    *'  —  "^^ *"  "    ^-r  :__i  _.-       ^ 

letters  from  you ;  the  first,  dated  September 
Slst,  requesting  us  to  concert  with  you  in 
transmitting  to  the  French  National  Conven- 
tion an  address  signed  by  every  member."—- 
It  then  proceeds  to  that  which  is  not  very 
material,  except  that  it  proves  that  this  societv 
in  London  were  not  content  simply  with  adT 
dressing  the  French  Convention  themselves, 
but  attempted  to  prevail  upon  all  the  other 
societies  to  do  the  same  thing,  which  they 
considered  as  assisting  the  cause  to  a  very 
great  degree;  and,  in  a  letter  from  the  prisoner 
nimself,  in  the  course  of  the  transaction — t 
forget  to  whom  it  was  directed,  but  it  is  a 
letter  in  which  he  mentions  the  subscription 
to  the  French — that,  in  his  opinion,  a  number 
of  signatures  was  infinitely  better  than  any 
sum  ofmoney  they  could  think  of  subscribing. 
The  letter  proceeds--*^  with  respect  to  the 
substance  of  this  letter,  we  believe  that  the 
cause  of  the  French  is  that  of  evei^  individual 
person  in  Europe,  that  is  not  fattening  on 
plunder,  or  who,  through  ignorance,  obstinacy 
and  inattention,  sit  unconcerned,  and  will  not 
be  persuaded  to  consider,  although  inevitable 
ruin  should  be  the  awful  consequence."** 
Here  you  see,  gentlemen,  that  this  society  at 
Stockport  declare  most  clearly  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  object  of  such  an  address  to 
the  French;  that  they  considered  the  cause  of 
the  French  as  their  own  cause,  and  likewise 
that  of  every  individual  person  in  Europe, 
not  fattening  on  plunder. — ^<'  We  therefore 
think  it  highly  necessary  to  add  our  friendly 
aid  and  assistance,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
oppressed  friends  of  freedom  in  France,  aeainst 
all  the  despots  in  Europe  (who  are  combined 
against  the  just  and  equal  rights  of  man),  by 
assuring  them  that  we  view  their  signal  exer- 
tions, and  wonderful  victories,  with  admira- 
tion ;  together  with*'*— mark  this,  eentlemen 
—"  together  with  the  extinction  or  treacher- 
ous royalty,  and  the  restoring  to  every  indivi- 
dual, his  equal,  indubiUble  rights,  as  fellow 


it  was  through  any  want  of  induatnr ;  Ug 
I  am  sure,  when  you  heard,  more  esperiafir, 
what  fell  from  my  learned  frieud  who  spoke 
last,  you  must  acknowledge,  that  (althoi^b 
not  possessiog,  perhaps,  all  the  ornaments  V 
eloquence  which  distinguish  aooie  men,  sod 
yet  possessing  them  to  a  ver^  coosidmble 
deme)  as  a  judicious,  as  a  forcible,  and  as  a 
refdiy  able  and  convincing  advocate,  he  his 
not  his  superior. 

Gentlemen,  observe  the  manner  in  whidi 
this  letter  proceeds—  ^  Yes,  should  it  ever  be 
the  case  that  our  ministry  should  be  so  peri- 
dious,  as  contrary  to  their  pl^md  fiiitk  of 
neutrality,  to  join  the  execrable  band  of  des- 
pots aeainst  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  viB 
stand  forward,  even  to  the  haaaidtng  our 
lives,  by  using  every  justifiable  means  tt> 
counteract  their  machinations,  and  give  ti^ 
the  friends  of  freedom  all  the  encaourageffleci 
and  siipport  which  we  severally,  unsupported 
can  afford."^ 

Gentlemen,  is  not  that  a  dear  and  plain  ^ 
claration— is  not  that  saying,  without  a  doubt, 
thatcoBsidering  the  cause  ofthe  French  as  tbfi: 
own  cause — considering  the  victories  of  tbe 
French  as  their  own  victories ;  considering  tbe 
emancipation  ofthe  French  as  their  own  emaa- 
cipation,  the^rwere  ea^er  themselTea  to  proceed 
to  the  extinction  of  what  they  call  Ueacbenns 
royalty  and  so  to  restore  to  every  individual  his 
equal  and  indubitable  rights^  as  free  men  sod 
free  citizens ;  and  thatthey  would  do  this  to  the 

haiardin^  of  their  lives : It  seems  tome, 

that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  com- 


plete comment  upon  those  addresses  to  the 
National  Convention,  than  that  which  is  coe- 
tained  in  this  letter.^lt  seems  impossible, 
when  we  advert  to  the  contents  of  this  letter 
to  have  a  doubt  what  were  the  objects, 
the  views  and  intentions  of  those  persci& 
But,  gentlemen,  what  is  ^e  letter  fica 
Norwich,  which  my  learned  friends  did  c9B- 
descend  to  obsen'e  upon — I  suppose,  nnder 
the  impression  that  it  wm  necessary  mr  tban 
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to  lake  dotieef  of  Mme&ing,  and  withottt  my 
very  clear  view,  I  should  aporoheiid,  in  the 
BekciioD  which  thev  have  inaae  of  it ;  unless, 
perhaps,  they  found,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence,  there  was  very  considerable  allusion 
to  it^  and  tberelbre  they  thought  it  could  not 
possibly  escape  notice.— That  letter  is  dated 
November  the  11th,  1793.— The  letter  from 
Stockport  was  the  Sd  of  November.-— «-This 
letter  from  Norwich,  you  will  recollect,  was 
made  the  subject  even  of  debate  in  the  meet^ 
ings  of  the  societies. 

It  states,  <<  We,  the  Society  for  Political  In* 
formation  al  Norwich,  are  desirous  of  holding, 
and  strenuously  supporting,  the  noble  senti- 
ments, which  you''  (the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society)  **  so  lately  and  friendly  dispersed 
among  us;  and,  as  we  so  much  admire  your 
well-f^apted  plan  for  a  reformation  in  the 
state,  permit  us,  with  tlie  utmost  deference  to 
your  worthy  society,  to  participate  with  you  in 
all  your  great  national  correspondence,  which 
your  very  name  promises  to  maintain ;  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  it  is  humbly  desired  by 
the  society  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  re^ 
present,  to  incorporate  three  members  with 
your  worthy  fraternity;  in  doing  whiph,  I 
shall  here  inform  you  of  their  names  and  resi- 
dence :''-^tben  the  three  persons  are  mention- 
ed.—" Our  principal  design  in  doine  this,  is, 
that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
more  exactly,  what  may  be  thought  the  most 
eligible  steps  to  be  taken  in  carrying  on  this 
great  business  of  our  associated  brethren,  and 
to  liave  an  opportunity  to  ask  such  sort  of 
question^  as  may  be  thought  very  reasonable 
among  the  brethren,  especially  when  we  think 
that  publications  are  covered  with  a  sort  of 
d)scurity  in  them,  as  the  Sheffield  people's 
declaration,  which  seems  determined  to  sup- 
port the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan  only,*' 

Now  there,  gentlemen,  is  a  society  which 
perceives  a  sort  of  obscurity  in  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Sheffield  societ^r,  and  states  in 
what  it  conceives  that  obscurity  to  consist— 
^'  especially  when  we  think  that  publications 
are  covered  with  a  sort  of  obscurity  in  them, 
»  the  Sheffield  people's  declaration,  which 
Mems  determined  to  support  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan  only." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  the  plan 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond  was  a  plan  which, 
however  I  ma^^  think  it  wild  and  extravagant 
Was  a  plan  which  had  no  other  object  what- 
ever tnan  that  of  reforming  the  House  of 
Commons  in  this  country,  by  making  all  per- 
sons who  were  of  a  certain  age,  and  not  liable 
to  certain  objections,  capable  of  giving  their 
yotes  for  the  election  of  roemblrs  of  that 
House,  dividing  the  whole  country  into  dis* 
tncts  for  that  purpose,  and  allotting,  I  think, 
«>out  2,600  votes  to  the  election  of  every 
'^^^ber,  and  making  the  members  about  500 : 
r^  tot  it  had  not,  in  any  deeree  whatever, 
iQ  view,  the  giving  what  is  calted  the  right  of 
equal,  active  citizenship?  that  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  share  in  the  government  of  the 
VOL  XXIV. 


oodntry;  but  eKpsesslyedlkfining  in  hit  letter^ 
and  in  all  his  oedaratidns  upon  the  subject^ 
his  i<lea  of  reform,  to  giving  to  every  man  the 
rieht  of  choosing  a  perSion  by  whom  the  laws  by 
which  he  ¥raa  to  be  governed,  were  to  be  made 
—a  distinction  very  dear-  and  very  plain,  but 
not  very  easily  to  be  found  in  that  declaration 
of  the  Sheffield  people.— The  Norwich  Societv, 
therefbre,  tfaoughtthat  there  was  a  sort  of  ob> 
scurity  in  the  Mclaration  of  the  Sheffield  peot- 
ple;  m  Gonsequenoe  of  which,  they  be^an  to 
apprehend  that  this  Sheffield  society  did  not 
mean  to  go  the  length  which  they  mtended. 
Theysav,  that,  from  this  declaration  of  thfr 
Sheffield  people,  they  begin  to  apprehend  that 
the  Sheffield  people  seemed  determined  lo 
support  the  duke  of  Bichmond*s  plan  Only«-«- 
The  letter  adds— ^  But,  since  we  find,  m  a 
printed  letter  received  from  theni  in  a  book, 
that  they  mean  to  abide  by  some  moderate 
reform,  as  may  hereafler  be  brought  forward 
by  the  Friends  of  the  People"— You  will  r&. 
collect^  in  the  interval,  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  was  established,  which 
professed  to  have  in  view  only  a  moderate 
reform;  and  which,  likewise,  if  yon  may 
judge  from  the  evidence  that  has  been  givea 
at  the  bar  by  some  of  the  members  of^that 
society,  never  conceived  even  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan  to  come  within  the  descrtp 
tion  of  a  moaerate  reform,  but  always  thougnl 
that  plan  wild  and  extravaglBHit.  The  letter 
adds— ^  which  method  is  uncertahi  to  us/'-*- 
Here  vou  find  that  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
and  the  Society  for  Constitutiomd  Infbrma>- 
tion,  do  not  exacUy  agree;  and  you  wiU  re- 
collect that  the  Friends  of  the  People^  and 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  at 
very  little  agreed,  that  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple had  declared  that  they  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  Society  for  Constitutions 
Information,  because  they  saw  clearly,  that^ 
in  the  transactions  in  which  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information^  were  eaguging^ 
they  had  not  in  view  a  reform  of  the  Com* 
mons  House  of  Parliament,  but  had  in  view, 
as  the  letter  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
states,  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  termed 
''jail  Mr.  Paine*s  plans  for  public  benefit;'* 
including  therefore,  necessarily,  the  extinc- 
tion of  treacherous  royalty,  the  extinction  of 
aristocracy,  and  the  establishment  of  perfect 
representation. 

The  letter  proceeds,  afWr  observing  that 
the  Friends  or  the  people  and  the  Socie^  for 
Constitutional  Information  did  not  agree-^ 
'<  We  would  be  glad  to  know  the  reason ;  it 
seems  to  me  as  thoi%h  the  difference  was 
this :  the  Friends  of  the  People  mean  only  tf 
partial  reform,  because  they  leave  out  the 
words  expressing  the  dtike  of  Richmond's 

glan,  ana  talk  only  of  a  reform;  while  the 
lanchester  people  Mem  to  intimate,  by  ad-^ 
dressing  Mr.  Paine,  as  though  they  were 
intent  upon  republican  principles  only."—* 
We  are  accused  of  pressing,  hard  upon  the 
prisoner  for  addressing  Paine.^pid  not  thia 
4  I 
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Norwich  ^iety,  with  whom  be  corresponded, 
consider  that,  by  addressing  Paine,  the  Man- 
chester people  seemed  to  intimate  that  they 
were  intent  upon  republican  principles  onlv  ? 
And  did  not  the  Friends  of  the  People  put  the 
same  construction  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Infonnation. 

The  letter  proceeds — **  Now,  to  come 
closer  to  the  main  Question,  it  is  onlv  desired 
to  know  whether  m  generality  of  the  socie- 
ties mean  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  duke's 
plan  only*'-— conceiving  therefore,  as  you  see, 
eentlemen,  that  the  least  that  they  were  to 
hayein  view,  was  establishing  the  duke's  plan 

**  Whether  the  generality  of  the  societies 

mean  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  duke's  phm 
only;"  that  is,  whether  you  struggle  for 
more,  or  will  be  contented  with  ttoit;  for 
.that  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words — *^  or 
whether  it  is  their  private  design  to  rip  up 
monarchy  by  the  loots^  and  plant  democracy 
in  its  stead." 

Gentiemen,  when  we  attend  to  this  letter, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  this  Nor- 
wich Society  was  floating  in  a  degree  of  un- 
certainty with  respect  to  the  views  of  the 
other  societies,  was  disposed,  peihaps,  to  be 
content  with  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan 
only,  to  rest  satisfied  ynth  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  obtain  whatever  it  could  beyond  it. 
That  this  letter  was  written  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  supposed  by  the  London 
Corresponduig  Society  to  have  been  written, 
/or  the  purpose  of  knowing  what  were  the 
true  and  real  sentiments  of  this  London  Cor- 
responding Society; 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  had  intended  to  hold  sacred 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  no  object  in 
view  but  establishing  a  new  constitution  of 
the  monarchy  of  the  country,  to  hold  sacred 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  universal  sufiirage 
and  annual  parliaments,  would  they  have  he^ 
aitated  in  answering  this  letter?  would  they, 
as  described  in  Lynam's  evidence  (and  by  the 
way  I  would  observe  that  Lynam's  evidence 
throughout  is  capable  of  being  contradicted 
by  hundreds  and  niwdreds  of  persons,  if  it  be 
not  true,  and  there  is  not  one  person  brought 
to  contradict  one  single  wora  of  it),  would 
they  have  deliberated  m  the  manner  in  which 
he  describes  them  to  have  deliberated  upon 
the  siil^jectf  would  thev  have  thought  that 
this  letter  was  intended  to  draw  them  into 
some  incautious  declaration,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence they  might  be  broueht  into  some 
difficulties?  what  incautious  declaration  could 
they  have  been  drawn  into  by  this  letter,  if 
they  had  meant  what  it  is  now  pretended 
they  did  mean?  Their  answer  in  that  case 
would  have  been,  **  You  have  totally  mis- 
taken us ;  we  have  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  what  you  suppose,  of  ripping  up  monarchy 
by  the  roots,  and  placing  democracy  in  its 
tiead ;  our  view  is  simply  and  onlv  a  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  duke  of 
Eichmond'spkiip''   The  answer  to  the  letter 
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was  the  most  simple  and  f^in  i 
never  could  have  been  matter  for  < 
and  consideration.  Tbsy  would  havetiealed 
this  letter  as  a  letter  not  to  draw  them  \^ 
except  it  was  to  draw  them  in  to  do  dm 
which  they  did  not  mean  to  do,  and  asm  letter 
which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  rejected  witfc 
the  utmost  indignatron.  Bat  what  doth^ 
do  ?  they  deliberate  upon  this  letter,  which  b 
dated  the  1 1th  of  November,  and  at  laagl^ 
on  the  96ih  of  November,  they  send  tim  aa- 
swer — it  was  addressed,  first  of  all,  **  Gettk- 
men;*  but  that  is  scratched  out,  and  <«  JeOsv 
Ciriseiw"  put  in  its  place.  Ohaervatioiis  have 
been  made  upon  the  word  eiiigem.  Unques- 
tionably we  are  aU  citizens  of  the  same  tfne^ 
and  when  the  word  citizen  is  used  without  asj 
particular  allusion,  it  certainly  means  nodiisi 
m  any  degree  improper;  hut  what  is  the 
comment  which  they  tbemselv^  have  giteo 
upon  the  word  citizen,  in  the  report  of  tfas 
committee  of  constitution  ?  They  dislingn^ 
between  citizen  and  subject-^**  csfisea,  lb 
ancient  appellation  given  to  the  members  d* 
free  states — nAjed  can  oidy,  with  propriety, 
be  applied  to  a  member  of  a  state  whose  p- 
vemment  has  been  instituted  by  ibreign  cra> 
Guest,  or  by  the  prevalence  of  a  wmtstk 
faction."  Thus  they  have  constantly,  if  joa 
will  recollect,  in  all  their  papers,  intimtled 
the  most  gross  falshood — that  the  Briti^ 
constitution  was  a  government  instiliited  bj 
foreign  conquest;  meaning,  as  Mr.  FaiDe 
thinks  proper  to  assert  most  falaely,  that  fbt 
constitution  and  government  of  this  couoti; 
was  the  result  of  the  Norman  oonquest, 
whereas,  in  tnith,  all  the  alteration  that  thtt 
conquest  introduced,  was  an  alteration  pfs- 
cipally  in  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  eonrii- 
tution,  and  those  must  recollect  who  kasv 
any  thing  of  the  history  of  the  country.  Hat 
the  Saxon  laws  and  insytutions  are  the  wbdi 
foundation  of  our  government,  fiartiealariy 
that  part  of  it  which  consists  in  the  adniiDii> 
tration  of  justice,  which  is  the  great  seanitT 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  *  Tboufire, 
gentlemen,  the  word  **  citisen"  is  not  an  ia- 
different  word  when  used  by  these  persoas: 
it  would  be  indiflferent  used  by  oUwrs,  but 
when  used  by  persons  who  draw  a  dbtinctioi 
between  citizen  and  subject,  and  who  assert 
that  no  persons  are  to  be  called  sul^ects  htf 
those  who  are  members  of  a  state  whose  go- 
vemment  has  been  instituted  by  ford^  cod> 
quest,  or  the  prcvalenceof  a  doniestie  ^deo, 
which  they  call  an  usurped  goTcmmcnt,  th^ 
mean  to  at  sert  that  they  are  determiiKd  oe 
longer  to  remain  subjects  of  the  British  g»- 
vernment,  but  to  be  fellow  citizens  of  a  nev 
state. 

.  Gentlemen,  the  letter  having  in  its  address 
the  alteration  from  «<  Gentlemen*'  to  *♦  FeBfiw 
Citizens,"  proceeds  thus — "  Your  letter  of  il^ 
11th  instant,  was  by  the  secretary  laid  he^ 
the  Committee  of  Delegates  of  die  Lootoi 


*  See  Vol.  S9;  p.  448^ 
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^yrrespohdiiig Society;   the  London  Corres- 
tonding  Society  hai^ine  never  before  heard  of 
^Mir  society,  wbh  to  Tutve '  some  further  in- 
brmation  concerning  it,  as  to  its  ori^n,  its 
ninciplesy  and  the  number  of  its  members, 
kich  an  account  in  your  next  letter  will  give 
hem  great  satisfaction."    Here,  gentlemen, 
bey  are  writing  to  a  society  of  whom  they  pro- 
3ss  not  before  to  have  heard ;  of  whom,  there- 
ore,  they  ought  certainlv  to  have  been  particu- 
irly  cautious,  because  they  could  not  possibly 
sow  any  thing  of  that  which  they  here  in- 
|uire  after,  the  principles  of  its  members. 
The  letter  proceeds—"  They  do  not  tho* 
oughly  comprehend  how  it  would  be  possible 
0  incorporate  with  our  society,  three  of  your 
lembers  residing  in  Norwich,  inasmuch  as 
;  would  be  impossible  to  communicate  to 
tiem  at  that  distance  all  our  coiiespondence, 
nd  they  could  not  attend  our  committees, 
rhere  the  business  is  transacted.    If  it  is  in- 
>rmationyou  want,  they  will  veiy  readily 
nswer*  any  question  you  mzj  put  to  them. 
Ls  to  the  ot>iect  they  have  in  view,  they  refer 
ou  to  their  addresses."    I  shall  tiJce  notice 
f  these  addresses  presently,  of  which  my 
samed  friend  reminds  me  that  the  counsel 
>r  the  prisoner  have  taken  no  notice  what- 
ver ;    not  one  single  observation  has  been 
aade  upon  those  airaresses,  though  those  ad- 
lesses  are  here  expressly  i»fenred  to,  as  con* 
lining  the  objects  the  society  had  in  view. 
As  to  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  they 
sfer  you  to  their  addresses ;  you  will  therein 
ee  they  mean  to  disseminate  political  know- 
Mice,  and  thereby  engage  the  judicious  part 
fine  nation  to  demand  a  restoration  of  their 
i^hts  in  annual  parliaments.    The  members 
f  those  parliaments,  owine  their  election  to 
tie  unbought  and  unbiassed  suffrage  of  eveiy 
itizen  in  possession  of  his  reason,  and  not 
icapacitated  by  crimes,  thev  consider  the 
btaining  such  parliaments  to  be  the  jntHind- 
rork  of  every  necessary  reform.    To  this, 
tierefore,   they  steadily  adhere,    and   turn 
lemselves  neither  to  the  right,  nor  to  the 
^ft,  to  follow  any  other  plan  whatever.    The 
[lies  and  orders  of  their  society  being  so 
lain  and  easy,  that  if  they  can  get  a  majo- 
ity  of  the  nation  to  act  as  thev  do,  the  pro- 
osed  reform   will  effect  itself.    They  look 
]x>n  the  trifling  differences  that  may  have 
risen  between  the  several  societies  to  be  of 
ery  little  consequence,  and  think  they  will 
ubside  without  any  ways  injuring  the  cause." 
'hose  trifling  differences  consisted,  as  stated 
0  them  by  the  Norwich  Society,  in  the  ques- 
ion,  whether  the  societies  meant  to  rest  sa- 
isfied  with  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan 
nly;  or,  as  the  Friends  of  the  People  pro- 
osed,  still  less  violent  measures ;  or  whether 
;  was  their  private  design  to  rip  up  monarchy 
»y  the  roots,  and  place  democra^  in   its 
tead.     These  are  tlie  trifling  differences; 
4ul  I  observe  that  this  wora  iryUng  is  put  in 
be  place  of  the  word  Iktle.    It,  therefore, 
^&s  not  a  word  that  was  not  consideied. 


They  i^voceed,  gentlemen,  to  say,  ^  they 
think  it  a  matter  of  small  importance  whati 
ever  name  you  choose  to  adopt ;  they  advise 
you  to  follow  their  plan,  and  divide  yourselves 
into  small  societies,  each  of  which  to  choose  a 
delegate ;  the  delegates  when  met  to  form  the 
coinmittee,  and  transact  the  business  of  the 
society ;  afterwards  let  each  delegate  report 
to  his  divisiou  the  business  so  done,  let  nim 
admit  fresh  members,  communicate  fresh  in- 
telligence, promote  and  encourage  pohtical 
discussion,  or  read  to  you  such  bc^ks  as  may 
convey  the  instruction  your  weaker  members 
stand  in  need  of/'    Weak  brethren,  you  will 
recollect  is  a  term  that  was  very  much  in  use 
at  one  time;  it  meant  a  person  that  was  not 
risen  to  that  height  of  enthusiasm  which  was 
necessary  for  what  was  then  called  the  good 
cause— '^  but  above  all,''  and  then  the  word 
"  Gentlemen,^'  is  struck  out— ^  but  above  all 
be  careful  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order 
among  you;  let  no  dispute  be  carried  to  ex*' 
cess.'*    And  here  come  the  words  which  show 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  of  this  letter— The 
question  put  to  them  was,  whether  it  was 
their  private  design  to  rip  up  monarchy  by 
the  roots,  and  place  democracy  in  its  stead ; 
see  what  answer  they  dve  to  that.    Instead 
of  expressing  their  indignation  at  such  an 
idea :   instead  of  saying^,liow  could  you  ima* 
gine  that  such  was  our  intention :  how  could 
you  conceive  that  we  had  ever  thought  of 
destroying  that  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
establish^  constitution  of  this  country,  which 
is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  its  government; 
the  essence  of  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try being  that  it  is  a  monarchy ;  a  limited 
monarchy;  the  great  use  of  that  monarchy 
being  that  it  reduces  action  to  a  single  poin^ 
it  suppresses  ambition,  it  contains  every  thing 
within  a  just  prerogative,  and  it  eives  us  this 
boast,  that  we  never  need  fear  a  Kobespierre, 
or  any  dictator,  because  we  have  a  king;  be- 
cause we  have  a  person  at  the  head  of  all,  to 
whose    situation  no  person  can  aspire,  but 
whose  powers  are  so  limited  by  known  and 
bounded  prerogatives,  that  he  cannot  pass 
beyond  them  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
all? 

^Gentlemen,  the  answer  is  very  curious;  it 
is->''  Let  no  dispute  be  carried  to  excess; 
leave  monarchy,  aemoeracy,  and  even  religion 
entirely  aside;  never  dispute  on  these  topics.'' 
What !  never  dispute  on  the  topics  of^  mo- 
narchy and  democracy !  on  the  propriety  of 
establishing  the  one  or  the  other  as  the  go- 
vernment of  a  country,  when  persons  were 
considering  what  ought  to  be  the  reform  to 
be  created  m  the  government  of  the  country  I 
"  Let  your  endeavours  go  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  wish  for  a  full  and  equal 
representation  of  the  people,  and  leave  to  a 
parliament  so  chosen  to  form  plans  for 
remedying  the  existing  abuses.  Should  they 
then  not  answer  your  expectations,  at  the 
year's  end,  you  may  choose  others  in  their 
stead.'* 
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Now,  Gendemen,  this  letter  which  chooses 
to  ieaye  monarehy  and  democracy  entirely 
alone,  in  effect  states  a  plan  of  dear  and  pure 
democracy;  for  it  says—"  let  your  endea- 
vours so  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who 
wish  for  a  full  and  equal  representation  of 
the  people,  and  leave  to  a  parliament  so  chosen'' 
— that  is  an  entire  parlicment^  so  chosen  by  a 
fiiil  and  equal  representation  of  the  people — 
an  elective  senate  —for  it  can  mean  nothing 
else— <<  to  form  plans  for  remedying  the  exist- 
ing abuses.  Should  tbey  then  not  answer 
your  expectations,  at  the  year's  end  you  may 
choose  others  in  their  stead."— This  is  not  too 
strong  a  comment  which  I  have  made  upon 
the  words,  **  those  who  wish  for  a  full  and 
equal  representation  of  the  people,"  and 
^  leave  to  a  parliament  so  chosen  f  because 
if  you  will  look  at  the  address  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  of  the  6th  of  August' 
1793,  they  speak  in  clear,  plain,  and  unequi- 
vocal language  of  a  parliament  so  chosen,  as 
that  which  is  to  accomplish  all  their  purposes. 
When  they  referred  therefore  in  this  letter  to 
their  addresses— when  in  this  letter  they  in- 
serted this  passage,  the  same  idea  pressed 
upon  their  mmds— namely,  that  by  a  full  and 
equal  represenution  of  the  people,  they  meant 
a  parliament  chosen  as  they  there  state,  they 
meant  a  parliament  wholly  elective,  excluding 
a  House  of  I/)rds,  and  you  will  observe,  that 
in  this  address  of  the  6th  of  August  17Q«, 
they  describe  it  accordingly  as  the  people's 
parliament  After  taking  notice  of  some 
tbmgs  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
upon  presently,  they  say  •*  numerous  other 
reforms  will  undoubtedly  take  place  even  in 
the  first  session  of  a  parliament  so  elected"^ 
that  is  of  the  whole  parliament  so  elected— 
«  depending  only  upon  their  electors,  undi- 
vided  by  faction,  uncorrupted  by  the  minister, 
and  uninfluenced  but  by  the  public  good/' 

Gentlemen,  if  their  views  went  simply  to 
the  representation  of  the  people,  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament,  in  what  sense 
could  they  possibly  have  used  these  words? 
One  paper  reflects  upon  the  other;  it  is  clear 
and  Dlain,  tliat  that  only,  which  I  have  stated, 
could  have  been  their  intent.  The  letter  pro- 
ceeds, "  To  preserve  peace  and  good  order 
among  you,  let  no  dispute  be  earned  to  ex- 
c^s.  Leave  monarchy,  democracy,  and  even 
religion  entirely  aside.  Never  dispute  on 
these  topics." 

Gentlemen,  you  have  been  told  that  the 
pnsoner  never  talked  of  the  abolition  of 
monarchy— never  talked  of  the  abolition  of 
the  peerage— of  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cracy— init  all  his  language  was  only  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond's  plan.— Grant  that  it  was 
so;  what  does  it  prove,  but  that  he  observed 
the  lesson  which  he  taught  to  others,  and 
which  perhaps  this  very  Tetter  might  teach 
nim  the  necessity  of  observing—"  to  leave 
monarchy,  democracy,  and  even  religion 
«Dtirelv  a6ide,aevertodi«puteonthese  topics, 
OMt  to  kt  his  endeavours  go  only  toencieasing 
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m  which  be  used  thoK 
and  ^  leaving;  to  a  pariianeiit  ao  coa- 
stituted,  to  accompbsh  eveiy  object  that  he 
wished^ 

The  letter  proceeds^''  The  comaBittee  efa 
you  every  assistance  in  thor  power,  bit 
request  that  your  questioiia  may  relate  cMr 
to  the  methods  of  obtaining  a  refonn  in  pv- 
liament."  Still  observing  the  aame  sort  a 
conduct;  do  not  put  to  us  any  such  awbnid 
questions,  as  whether  we  mean  to  becsntaa 
with  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan  oolj, « 
whether  it  ts  our  private  design  to  li^  ip 
pnonarchy  by  the  roots,  and  place  demuatj 
in  its  stead-^those  are  awkwasd  que^ks; 
we  don't  like  to  write  answers  to  such  qiEs- 
tions,  but  request  your  questions  may  re^ 
chiefly  to  the  methods  or  obtaining  a  le&ra 
in  parliament  The  letter  concludes,  **  Lis 
yourselves  we  are  friends  to  peace,  notaaaidi, 
and  well  wishers  to  the  Rights  of  Mao,  fts 
not  so  sanguine  in  our  expectations,  as'u 
imagine  those  rights  will  be  restored  bf  ik 
spontaneous  consent  of  those  who  have » 
long  deprived  mankind  of  them.** 

Gentlemen,  you  will  observe  that  the  kOB 
from  the  Norwich  Society,  to  which  this  ktkr 
is  an  answer,  conclude — **  I  shall  say  » 
more  at  present,  but  remain  a  friend  to  pesce, 
not  to  anarchy,  a  well  wisher  to  the  Riehts  at 
Man,  when  obtained  by  consent.**  liie  as> 
swer  to  it  says,  **  The  London  CoTresponda; 
Society,  are  also  friends  to  peace,  not  k 
anarchy,  and  well  wishers  to  the  Kigfau  sf 
Man,  yet  not  so  sanguine  in  their  expedi- 
tions, as  to  imagine  those  righu  will  be 
restored  by  the  spontaneous  consent  of  tbsse 
who  have  so  long  deprived  mankind  of  tbea^ 
Thus  they  expressly  declare  that  their  vicn 
are  not  of  the  peaceable  description  of  thoae 
of  the  Norwich  Society ;  that  they  kwk  to  i 
degree,  at  least,  of  force;  to  taking  the  g»- 
vernment  of  the  country,  froai  those  to  vixa 
it  has  been  intrusted,  against  their  consot; 
and  to  taking  it  by  such  means  as  they  tbes- 
selves  shall  provide  Ifbr  the  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  this,  and  numberless  othtr 
letters  of  the  same  description,  which  I  asps, 
observe  upon,  clearly  and  distinctly,  as  & 
seems  to  me,  show  the  principles^,  the  ntm. 
and  the  intentions  of  the  perscms  who  arc  a^ 
ga|;edin  this  transaction ;  and  the  means  ^ 
which  they  meant  finally  to  accomplish  tkost 
intentions— i  think  that  we  may  lairiy  judge 
of  the  views  and  intentions,  and  even  of  it 
principles  of  a  man,  not  only  by  what  he  \m> 
self  declares,  but  bv  the  pnncii^  ^  ^ 
company  he  keeps ;  by  the  principles  of  tlio« 
whose  character,  and  whose  acts  ne  appio«s 
—by  the  princi|]ies  of  his  pablicalions.-l/ 1 
am  tokl  I  am  not  to  judge  of  men  bribsr 
opmions  but  by  their  actions,  I  ansvcr,  I 
must  frequently  jud^e  of  the  ol^ect  of  tinr 
actions  by  their  ojHnions. 

Suppose  the  Roman  Catholios^  in  Ifaeic^ 
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r  king  Wntiam,  bicl  set  about  a  reforai  of 
eligioD^  and  for  thai  purpoae  had  attempted 
>  assemble  a  ooDvenUon,  to  act  as  a  conven- 
toD  of  the  people,  for  the  reform  of  religion, 
knild  you  nave  had  a  doubt  what  sort  of  a 
sform  they  meant  to  efiect?  Could  you  have 
ad  a  doubt  that  they  meant  to  establish 
'opery  P  Would  a  doubt  of  it  have  existed  in 
tie  muld  of  any  man  r  And  one  great  reason 
'by  you  could  not  have  had  a  doubt  of  it, 
'ould  be,  the  intoleiaot  principles  of  Popeiy 
-though  perhaps  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
eligion,  for  I  know  they  make  a  great  dis- 
ioction,  and  a  disUnction  in  some  degree  well 
bunded,  between  Papists  and  Roman  Catho- 
ics ;  but  the  mat  majority  of  Roman  Catbo- 
ics  in  England,  at  least  in  former  times,  were 
'apists,  if  they  are  not  so  now. 

Gentlemen,  when  we  advert  to  the  papers 
vhich  have  been  laid  before  you,  we  must 
observe  the  same  spirit  of  intolerance  in  these 
iocieties.  The  French  at  this  moment  are  as 
ntolerant  in  their  political  principles  as  the 
i^apists  ever  were  in  their  religious  princi- 
ples. Theywillnotendureanyothersortofgo- 
rernment  to  exist  in  the  world,  but  their  own 
form  of  government,  because  they  say  that 
the  government  which  the  light  of  reason  dis- 
covers to  man,  ousht  to  prevail  all  over  the 
work),  and  therefore  they  are  in  conscience 
bound  to  promote  it.  Thus  the3r  hold  the 
same  obligation  upon  conscience  in  matters 
of  politics,  as  the  Papists  deemed  binding 
upon  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  ana 
which  men  hold  to  be  binding  in  matters  of 
religion,  because  they  think  they  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  prevul  uponothermen  totekethose 
means  for  their  final  happiness,  which  they 
themselves  think  the  right  means.  This  is  a 
natural  impression  upon  the  mind  of  man ; 
but  applying  that  principle  to  government  is 
perfectly  new,  ana  dangerous  to  the  highest 
degree ;  as  it  tends  to  the  unsettling  of  Vivn 
state  whatever,  because  no  two  persons  will 
agree  upon  the  question,  which  is  the  most 
proper  form  of  government?  No  two  persons 
perhaps  ever  perfoctlv  agreed  upon  the  sub- 
ject— and  if  persons  my  down  certain  princi- 
ples, and  act  upon  the  persuasion,  that  those 
principles  are  so  clearly  the  result  of  the  light 
of  reason,  that  they  ought  to  be  established 
throughout  the  worid,  and  that  it  is  highly 
meritorious  to  establish  them  throughout  the 
world,  they  act  upon  a  principle  of  intolerance 
which  is  just  as  great,  and  just  as  dangerous 
as  that  q\  the  Papists. 

If  therefore  men,  who  in  the  yeari  1793, 
and  1794,  professed  to  consider  no  govern- 
ment as  lawful,  but  that  which  is  established 
on  what  they  call  the  indefeasible  Rights  of 
Man,  as  taught  by  the  French,  by  Paine,  and 
by  Bariow ;  and  who  professed  to  admire 
every  thing  done  in  France— the  extermina- 
tion of  treacherous  royalty,  and  all  hereditary 
distinction,  and  the  confiscation  of  property ; 
if  such  men  show  a  desire  to  fraternize  with 
persons  of  tiie  same  disposition ;  if  such  men 


proceed  to  declare  their  intention  to  reform 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  take 
steps  for  that  purpose :  and  especially  if  the 
steps  they  take  are,  endeavouring  to  assemble 
a  convention,  which  should  act  m  the  charac- 
ter of  a  convention  of  the  people,  can  any 
thing  but  the  destruction  of  the  British  go- 
vernment be  their  end  \  Is  it  possible  to  ima^ 
gine,  that  they  had  any  other  object  ?  For  if 
they  sliould  once  have  it  in  their  power  to  ef» 
foct  any  reform,  can  they,  upon  Uieir  own 
principles  stop  short  of  that  reform,  which 
they  declare  can  alone  constitute  a  lawful  go- 
vemment?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
gentlemen.  If  men  once  get  the  power  to 
make  a  reform,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  tbeonljT just  rule  in  forming  a  government, 
is  establishing  the  indefeauble  and  impre- 
scriptible Rights  of  Man,  with  all  their  con- 
sequences, uie  necessary  result  is,  that  the 
moment  they  have  the  power  iii  their  hands, 
they  will  do  the  whole.  It  is  impossible  to 
douDt  it. 

But  it  is  not  simply  opinions,  which  the 
prisoner,  and  those  who  were  combined  with 
him  have  declared.  They  are  pot  simply  opi- 
nions; they  are  resolutions-^resoluUons  to 
act  upon  opinions.  The  societies,  by  their 
addresses  to  the  French  Convention,  have  de- 
clared, not  only  their  opinum  that  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  ought  to  be  republican 
— not  only  their  vtsA  to  make  the  government 
of  this  country  republican— but  a  raolution  to 
take  measures  to  efiect  it.  They  resohe  to 
make  the  government  of  this  country  repub- 
lican—ami  having  so  done,  they  in  efiect  de- 
clare, that  they  have  entered  into  a  cooiplete 
conspiracy  against  the  government  or  the 
country.  For  when  men  entertain  opinions ; 
when  these  opinions  are  followed  by  a  wish 
to  carry  them  into  efiect,  and  a  resohition  to 
attempt  to  accomplish  that  wish,  they  form  a 
conspiracy  to  do  what  they  so  wish  to  be  done. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  a  conspiracy,  if  that  is 
not  one.  And  these  men  have  declared,  not 
only  that  such  are  their  opinions,  that  such 
is  their  wish,  that  such  is  their  resolution,  but 
they  have  declared  how  they  mean  to  accom- 
plish that  resolution ;  namely,  by  means  of  a 
convention  of  the  people;  and  to  establish 
within  this  country,  that  sort  of  government 
which  would  enable  the  French  National 
Convention  to  address  a  National  Convention 
in  England,  not  as  a  constituent  assembly, 
simply,  but  as  the  governing  power  of  this 
country. 

Gentlemen,  this  has  been  the  construction 
which  has  been  put  upon  acts  combined  with 
opinions  in  other  cases.  What  was  the  case 
of  Crohagan,  which  was  mentioned  by  one  of 
my  learned  friends  f  A  man  declared  his  opi-* 
nion  that  the  king  ought  to  be  killed ;  he  de- 
clared his  wish  to  ef^X  it ;  he  declared  his 
resolution  to  effect  it,  if  he  could  come  at  the 
king.  This  he  declared  in  Spain ;  and  having 
done  so,  he  came  to  England.  What  was  the 
interpretation  which  a  jury  put  upon  all  this  f 
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That  he  came  to  England  for  the  fnirpoee  of 
effecting  that  resolution  which  he  had  pre« 
iriousl^  made ;  namely,  a  resolution  to  kill 
the  king  if  he  could  come  at  him;  and  I 
never  heard  the  propriety  of  that  decision  of 
the  jury,  in  any  degree  reprobated;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  always  stated  as  an  illustration 
tif  a  pnnciple.  But  if  he  had  declared,  not 
only,  that  be  had  formed  the  resolution  to  kill 
the  king,  but  that  he  intended  to  do  it  by  a 
particular  instrument,  and  if  he  afterwards 
nad  provided  that  very  instrument,  bow 
stronglv  would  the  providing  that  instrument 
have  declared  his  purpose,  and  especially  if 
the  instrument  was  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion, and  such  as  is  not  ordinarily  used  ?  You 
would  say,  immediately,  there  could  not  be  a 
possibility  of  doubt  of  his  purpose. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, and  those  who  leagued  with  them—- 1 
mean  alway]B  the  leading  members— proceed- 
ed to  carry  into  execution,  that  purpose  which 
it  seems  to  me  they  had  clearly  and  expressly 
demonstrated  in  these  addresses  to  the  Na* 
tional  Convention  of  France,  and  in  the  ad- 
dresses  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
to  the  people  of  Eneland,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently mention,  ana  in  the  letters  which  I 
have  observed  upon. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  necessarily  a  deduction 
of  some  length— but  why  b  it  so  ?  because  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  a  resolution  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  only  means  by  which  it  could  be 
effected  was,  by  raising  up  a  strong  party  in 
this  countiy  to  assist  the  conspirators  in  ope- 
rating the  completion  of  their  intent  The 
Revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  France, 
proceeded  from  very  small  beginnings,  to  the 
height  at  which  it  has  arriv/ML  If  we  trace  it 
from  its  source,  we  shall  find  so  much  simi- 
larity between  what  has  happened  there,  and 
the  nature  of  the  attempt  made  in  this  coun- 
try, so  far  as  they  have  gone,  that  I  think  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  difference  in  the  events 
has  arisen  from  difference  in  circumstances. 
The  ancient  government  of  France  hacT  be- 
come so  odious  to  all  ranks  of  the  people,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  by  which  alone  a 
government  can  be  supported,  failing  all  at 
once,  the  whole  fabric  fell  together,  almost 
without  a  struggle;  and  it  was  obvious  to 
everv  one,  that  the  meeting  of  the  states-ge* 
neml,  in  the  year  1789,  must  produce  a  total 
change ia  the  government  of  the  country  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  opinions  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  were  chanjg^,  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  their  existing  go- 
vernment; and  whenever  that  shall  be  the 
case  in  any  country,  the  government  of  that 
countnr  cannot  stand.  Tne  government  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  contraiy,  has  long  been 
the  object  of  affection.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  considering,  that  it  has  produced,  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  ereat  public  good.  We 
view  it  with  all  its  faults^  with  all  its  imper- 
fections ;  but  in  the  result^  wishing,  as  all  of 
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lis  may  honestlvand  prolbablydo  wish,  topve 
it  as  much  of  perfectioa  as  we  oao ;  aaA 
though  we  are  sorry  to  aee  waaj  of  the 
abuses  which  prevail  in  it,  yet  we  riew  H  with 
a  ereat  degreeof  attachment,  and  of  revcma. 
We  may  be  told,  perhaps,  gentlemeB,  lod 
so  we  have  been  told  by  writers  upon  thb 
subject,  that  all  this  is  prejudice — fkrciadkse! 
Gentlemen !  What  are  the  opinions  that  m 
form,  upon  the  greatest  nomber  of  snbjeds^ 
but  sucti  as  may  be  deemed  pn^udioes?  b 
the  mind  of  any  man  capable  of  reAectmg,ii 
all  its  extent,  upon  evefj  thing  wluch  oomcs 
before  its  view.  We  are  obliged,  necessank, 
to  take  a  grea^  deal  from  the  instnictiimof 
others ;  and  that  alone  makes  the  importst 
.difference  between  men  of  education,  and 
men  of  no  education.  For  education  is,  iot 
great  degree,  the  instilling  what,  in  tbts  poiat 
of  view,  may  be  considered  as  prefudices  inl» 
the  minds  of  men.  It  is  giving  tbem  the 
benefit  of  the  opinions  of  others ;  teachiis 
them,  in  earlv  hfe,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
deductions  which  have  brought  the  minds  of 
other  men  to  certain  points ;  to  take  them  n 
data,  as  principles,  upon  which  they  will  ns- 
ceed  to  reason,  and  to  act,  in  their  future  lik 
Men  of  great  leisure,  who  faaTe  the  opporto- 
nity  of  contemplating  subjects  with  more  mi- 
nuteness, who  are  not  engaged  in  businea 
which  any  way  distracts  their  attention,  nay 
speculate  upon  various  subiects,  which  tbe 
generality  of  men,  in  the  busy  world,  csonot 
possibly  nnd  leisure  to  conteinplate,  whatenr 
their  situation  in  life  may  be.  And  a  grat 
majority  of  the  people  in  every  country,  kt 
the  nature  of  its  eovemment  be  what  it  mn, 
must  necessarily  be  so  much  eamlojed  in  ee- 
taining  the  oroinary  comforts  of  lite,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  employ' their  miiids 
upon  many  subjects,  with  any  very  good  tS- 
feet.  This  sort  of  pr^udice  it  is  that  influ- 
ences the  minds  of  tne  generality  of  tbe,pe(>- 
ple,  with  respect  to  the  gjovernment  of  tim 
country d — It  possesses  theur  Kood  opinions- 
Why  ?  Because  they  have  Seen  taught  to 
think  it  ousht  to  possess  their  good  opinioa; 
because  it  has  been  handed  down  lo  thcfli 
by  their  forefothers:  that  it  has,  for  a  grot 
course  of  years,  produced  a  sreater  portion  of 
happiness  to  the  people  of  Uie  country,  thu 
has  been  generally  eiijoyed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  other  countries. — ^Why  it  has  done 
so,  very  few  men  have  the  leisure,  very  few 
men  have  the  ability,  to  inquire.  Pnfa^ 
no  man  is  capable  of  viewing  it,  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, and  all  its  consequences ;  seeing  all  tbe 
minute  p^rts  of  it,  how  they  depend  one 
upon  the  other,  and  how  the  moving  or  al- 
tering of  any  particular  part  may  effect,  in  iu 
consequences,  the  whole.  But  we  know  tfast 
the  result  of  the  whole,  comluned,  in  prindpis 
and  practice,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  good, » 
therefore  we  are  attached  to  it.  This,  gcs- 
tlemen,  is  unquestionably  a  degree  of  pigs- 
dice  ;  but  it  is  that  sort  of  prejudice  by  w)m 
every  government  ia  supported,  and  by  which 
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lone  a  gofnaenmukX  can  be  supported— ihe 
rejudice  of  public  opiDion-— and  the  first  at- 
empt  to  destroy  a  government  must  neces- 
arily  be,  to  destroy  that  j^judke  of  public 
pinion  in  its  fitvour,  which  is  its  support, 
'he  first  operation  of  those  -who  conspired 
he  destruction  of  the  ancient  government  of 
'ranee,  was  unquestionably  to  destroy  it  in 
be  public  opinion;  and  that  was  completely 
ffected  before  die  meeting  of  the  states-ge- 
leral,  in  1780.  Having^done  this,  they  mul 
emoved  every  thing  which  supoorted  the  go- 
emraent,  and  it  necessaril  v  fell. 

Gentlemen,  those  who  have  imitated  the 
roceedings  of  the  French,  in  this  country ; — 
nd  imitatorsy  I  call  them,  not  because  they 
lake  use  of  such  a  word  as  -convention ; — 
mitators,  I  call  them,  not  because  they  tallc 
f  organizing,  and  appoint  committees,  for 
arious  purposes,  sucn  as  are  made  use  of  in 
he  French  Assembly,  but  because  they  have 
•roceeded  directly  upon  the  plan  which  has 
ucceeded  in  France,  in  overturning  the  esta- 
ilished  govemment;  they  have  proceeded 
ipon  the  plan,  which  not  only  destroyed  the 
;overoment  which  existed  previous  to  the 
ear  1789,  but  which  has  also  destroyed  that 
onstitution  established  in  1791,  which  wasthe 
Qost  popular  constitution,  in  its  form,  that 
ver  was  established  in  any  country,  with  a 
ung  at  the  head,  and  indeed  more  popular 
han  any  constitution  that  ever  was  establish* 
d  in  any  country  whatever.  For  the  king  of 
he  French,  as  he  was  called,  under  that  con- 
titution,  had,  in  effect,  very  little  authority, 
xcept  that  most  extravagant  revenues  un- 
[uestionably  were  assigns  him,  and  some 
articular  prerogatives  were  (riven  him,  which 
irobably  were  intended,  by  Siose  who  framed 
he  constitution,  to  enable  him  to  assume, 
^in,  a  certain  decree  of  power,  which  they 
aight  conceive  to  be  necessary  for  keeping 
he  whole  together,  and  preventing  the  mass 
rom  tumbling  to  pieces. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Paine  was  fully  aware  of 
he  effect  of  all  this.  He  tells  you,  in  his 
teat  affection  for  this  country,  that,  during 
he  American  war,  he  had  it  in  contempla- 
ion,  having  transferred  all  his  love  for  his  na- 
ive country  to  America,  and  declared  himself 
.  citizen  of  the  world ; — an  expression  which 
ends  to  destroy  all  those  attachments  which 
inite  ustogether ;— a  man  who  becomes  what 
le  calls  a  citizen  of  the  world,  becomes,  in  a 
icrtain  degree,  an  enemy  to  his  own  country, 
icting  contrary  to  all  those  natural  attach- 
nents  which  unite  us  to  the  society  in  which 
re  have  been  educated,  and  which  have  hi* 
herto  been  conceived  as  the  best  affections 
if  man,  and  which  the  principles  of  these 
nen  learl  directly  to  destroy.— Mr.  Paine  savs, 
le  had  conceived  the  idea  of  coming  into  this 
iountr^,  during  the  American  war,  keeping 
miet  till  be  could  publish  a  book,  which  he 
inoujght  would  have  had  the  effect  of  over- 
turning the  (government  of  this  country, 
rbif  he  mentions  in  a  note,  which  shows 
t 
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wbatwasyinhisraindjtheconsecpienceof  ^ 
tacking  the  public  opmion  upon  the' govern* 
ment  of  a  country.  He  opens  the  introduce 
tion  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  lUg^hts  of  Man, 
with  observing,  that,  what  Archimedes  said 
of  the  mechanical  powers  may  be  applied  to 
reason  and  liberQr :  **  Had  we  a  place  to  stand 
upon,  we  mieht  nuse  the  world.''  He  con- 
ceived, that  the  propagation  of  his  pribciples 
was  that  standing  place,  by  means  of  which 
he  hoped  to  raise  tne  world. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  observe,  that  an  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  minds  of  all  these 
men,  that  what  had  passed  in  France,  in  the 
course  of  the  years  I7f»,  1790,  and  1791,  was 
a  prelude  only  to  that  whkh  afterwards  would 
follow,  lone  before  the  10th  of  August,  ir99  ; 
and  that  the  10th  of  August,  1799,  was  the 
gk>rious  victory  which  completed  theh'  tri- 
umph. They  considered  the  world  as  in  a 
course-  of  revolutions ;  and,  in  the  phrase 
of  Mr.  Paine,  that  revolutions  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  these  men,  that  the  world  was  in  a  course 
of  resolutions,  and  diat  revolutions  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  appears  throughout  almost 
all  theur  papers.  You  will  find,  upon  exami- 
nation, that  they  considered  a  revohition  as 
inevitable  ;  as  that  to  which  the  nation  roust 
finally  come.  They  have  been  likewise  taught 
that  the  danger  to  wlqch  alone  this  sort  of 
revolutionary  principle  was  liable  (for  so 
Paine  teaches  them),  was,  the  revolutioa 
betne  attempted,  before  the  principles  upon 
which  revolutions  ought  to  proceedf,  and  the 
advantages  to  result  from  them,  were  sul&* 
ciently  seen  and  understood.  Therefore,  the 
object  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Barlow, 
and  other  pubHcations  of  that  description, 
was,  to  show  to  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
principles  upon  which  revolutions  ought  to 
proceed,  and  the  advantages  to  result  from 
them,  in  order  that  these  being  sufficientiy 
seen  and  understood,  the  rest  might  follow. 

Gentlemen,  for  this  purpose  a  varie^  of 
pamphlets  have  been  published,  which  nave 
been  observed  upon  to  you.  These  pam- 
phlets have  clearly  and  unquestionablv  for 
their  object,  to  destroy  the  opmion  which  the 
peofile  generally  have  of  the  excellence  of  the 
British  constitution,  in  all  its  parts,  but  more 
especially  in  those  two  parts  which  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  have  said,  it  was  the 
object  of  the  prisoner  to  retain.  For  these 
books  consider  a  House  of  Commons  as  a 
thing  tolerable  only  in  comparison  with  a 
House  of  Lords;  and  a  monarchy  th^  con- 
sider as  utterly  destructive  of  all  principle. 
That  there  is  something  like  principle  in  a 
House  of  Commons,  but  nothing  like  it  in  the 
other  two. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  persons  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  did  not  mean  to  destroy  this 
government,  why  should  they  endeavour  to 
destroy  the  public  opinion  with  respect  to  it? 
If  they  meant  to  reform  it,  why  should  they 
declacj;  that  no  constitution  existed?    How 
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c^uld  t^  nform  tet  whkli  did  not  esiA? 
Hm  very  dcdantioD  that  tbeiv  was  no  lawful 
constitution  existing  in  the  country,  was  ade* 
damtion,  that  whatever  they  might  like  in 
the  present  oonstitutioo,  they  meant  to  adopt 
as  part  of  a  new  establishment,  and  not  as 
]iart  of  the  old  establishment 

Gentlemen^  the  ease  with  whidi  men  are 
induced  to  imaf^ine  that  things  are  WrOog  in 
the  state,  has  often  been  observed  upon ;  and 
it  has  been  said  by  an  ancient  and  veoerable 
writer  of  our  own  country,  that  "  He  that 
goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  they  are 
not  so  well  governed  aa  they  ought  to  be^  shall 
never  want  attentive  and  favouiable  bearers ; 
iof  tbe^f  know  the  manifold  defects  to  which 
everv  kind  of  m;im«n  is  subject ;  but  the  se- 
cret Jets  and  di£nilties,  which,  in  all  public 
proceedings,  are  innumerable  and  inevitable^ 
they  have  not  ordinarily  the  judgment  to  con* 
sider."— -In  this  view,  all  these  pamphlets 
were  written ;  holding  out,  in  the  most  glar« 
iH^l<>uiv»  ^*n  thing  that  was  an  abtise } 
never  once  telling  the  people  that  they  ought 
to  consider  what  were  the  secret  lets  anddifEh 
fulties,  which,  in  all  public  proceedings,  are 
innumerable  and  inevitable,  and  whkh,  there* 
foroii  ought  to  make  all  persons  eaLtremely 
cfttttious  with  respect  even  to  the  abuses  of 
government,  because,  without  veiy  minutely 
attending  to  it,  they  may  not  be  aware  of 
those  secret  tets  and  di^Eteuhies  which  occa* 
lioned  those  very  abuses^  and  which,  pertiaps, 
are  absolutely  inevitaUe,  from  the  nature  of 
things;  fmm  the  censtltutions  of  men  -,  their 
habiU,  pr^udices,  passions,  and  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances;  all  of  which  must  be 
considered,  wbsn  people  consider,  not  only 
the  constitution  of  the  government,  but  the 
administration  of  that  government 

But,  for  the  porpose  of  a  systematic  atlaek 
Upon  the  government  of  the  ooontry,  it  was 
nece^eaiy  that  there  should  be  some  leader, 
someheiul,  to  direct  the  whole.— Gentlemen, 
ivhat  has  been  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  so- 
cieties which  have  been  established  in  Fiance; 
I  mean  the  Jacobin  club,  with  its  fbrty-fbutf 
thousand  affihated  popular  societies,  which, 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  r^dly  govemea 
France,  and  keM  it  in  continual  agitatieo  ?-« 
The  persons  wno  were  employed  in  this  coun- 
ti7,  seem  to  me  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
proceeding  expressly  upon  the  same  principle. 
7-Y0U  will  recollect  a  letter,  which  I  cannot 
immediately  refer  to,  which  says  that  the  so* 
veral  societies  ought  to  unite  together,  that 
they  might  act  in  unison ;  observing  that  it 
was  by  this  means,  that  in  France  they  finally 
obtained  their  end.— You  will  recollect  the 
letter  to  which  I  refer.— In  the  most  express 
terms,  it  declares,  that  these  clubs  were 
formed  upon  the  very  principle  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  all  those  affihated  societies,  and  with 
the  same  view  and  intent,  to  make  the  whole  1 
mass  co-operate  as  one  entire  body,  in  order  ' 
finally  to  accomplish  the  object  of  theii 
wishes. 
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Onoseaety,pTiilcipyiy  nuideiieeef  forte 
purposes,  was  theSodety  for  Gonsbtutio^ 
Information,  with  respect  to  which,  tb 
observation  may  be  made : — ^It  was  a  sodi^ 
originally  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  Jt9f» 
table  characters,  and  independent  principlR 
-*8oroe  of  lhem«  perhaps,  were  soured  bj  ^ 
content ;  and  roignt  carry  their  disoDnlem  k 
great  lengths ;  but  they  were  men  whovoi 
not  likely  to  answer  tlie  purposes  of  the  pew 
sons  who  are  the  otyects  or  the  chai;^  on 
before  yoa.  There  were  likewise  peneo 
who  got  into  thischib,  from  time  to  time,  ad 
began  to  use  such  language,  and  to  eaakgx 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that,  yeavi 
fud,  almost  all  the  original  oaembers  of  lU 
club  deserted  it;  and  at  laat,  aa  you  viH  » 
collect  fh>m  the  proceedings  of  the  sadsf 
which  were  read  to  you,  about  sixteen  or  i 
venteen  persons,  appear  to  have  bees  tk 
whole  of  the  members  who  regularly  attended 
frequentlv  only  five,  six,  or  seven  were  pn- 
sent ;  add  the  business  wna  often  tranaicid 
with  a  mat  degree  of  iiuitlentioo«  TIxr 
were  seldc»m  more  than  sixteen  or  sefcntBoi 
present ;  and  if  we  advert  to  the  persons  pie^ 
sent  upon  the  important  traneactkm%  fc 
shall  find  thai  a  very  fow  indeed,  guided  tat 
directed  that  club.--*Onfl  oooalaiit  atleodi^ 
was  Mr.  Home  Tooke. 

You  will  easily  perceive  that  such  a  sode^ 
as  this,  was  not  that  sort  of  society  wkic^ 
could  be  made  to  operate  as  a  Jaoobia  dsb. 
because  a  society  or  this  description  was  aa 
an  open  society,  it  could  not,  from  the  narni 
of  its  constitution,  be  made  a  popular  sode^. 
But  people  looked  to  the  charnstar  which  tk 
Society  for  Constitutional  lofbrmatitti  lad 
kmg  had  in  the  country;  for  the  world  ids- 
neral  did  not  know  that  their  M  respectik 
members  had  declined  attending  the  8uci«i;. 
<^Mr.  Sheridan  saad,  I  think,  tSat  he  faids^; 
attended  at  the  society  for  ei^t  or  tra  jean 
—As  that,  however,  was  a  Sung  not  pat 
mUy  known  to  the  world,  the  prooeediags  i 
the  Constitutkmal  Society,  signed  by  the  le- 
cretary,  had  with  the  worn  the  respeeteklitr 
of  the  names  of  all  those  peraons  whs  \d 
been  members  of  the  society.*— It  wars  aeoo- 
sary  to  keep  up  the  character  and  lepulaM 
of  this  society,  butat  the  same  time  tD  faa 
another  societv,  which  should  act  in  aakf- 
mity  to  the  plan  which  had  been  laid;  mi 
with  this  view,  it  appears,  that  the  Looda 
Conesponding  Society  was  ealaUiahed  hf  the 
prisoner,  in  conjunction  with  aonae  other  pe* 
sons,  he  taking  upon  himself  the  character  ci 
secretary. 

The  consequence  of  thia  has  been,  tfaatik 
prisoner  at  the  bar  has  stood  aa  the  dear  ksda 


were  {  m  all  these  transactional  By  leader,  1 1 
the  person  whose  name  appears  oampktdk 
forward  in  all  the  transactiena,  aadfaeisiB- 
volved  therefore  in  alL  He  became  atova^ 
by  association^  a  member  of  the  SodeiviDr 
Constitutional  InfoMalkm* 
Gentlemen,  the  plan  and  constituiias  sf 
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this  London  Correspondine  Society  was  admi- 
rably calculated  for  the  eflect  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  have.  Its  name  imports  that  the 
object  of  it  wasy  to  correspond  with  all  other 
societies  of  the  like  description;  and  an  'iwr 
portant  object  of  this  society  was,  to  unite,  by 
means  of  Uiat  correspondence,  all  the  country 
societies  with  this  societ^r  in  London,  and 
with  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion; so  that  they  might  move  in  one  bond 
of  union,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  that 
letter  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you. 

This  society  was  extremely  popular  in  its 
constitution.  Any  body  might  be  admitted  a 
member  of  it,  of  any  description.  The  sums 
collected  from  the  members  were  very  small. 
They  were  formed  into  divisions ;  and  when 
the  members  amounted  to  a  certain  number, 
th^  were  to  be  divided  again,  for  the  purpose 
of  diffusing  their  meetings  more  generally  over 
the  whole  town.-— They  were  to  have  from 
each  division  a  deleaite;  the  delegates 
formed  a  committee  of  delegates;  and  that 
committee  of  delegates  was  to  be  guided  by 
the  committee  of  correspondence;  for,  as 
their  business  was  principally  correspondence 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  necessarily 
bad  the  management  of  almost  every  thine ; 
and  that  committee  of  correspondence  finally 
became  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  which  I 
before  observed  upon. 

This  society  have,  in  three  publications 
which  they  have  given  to  the  world,  and 
which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have 
not  in  any  degree  observed  upon,  declared 
their  princi^es  and  objects,  eo  frr  as  they 
.thoegbt  it  proper  and  safe  to  declare  them. 
Vou  will  recollect  the  manner  in  which  they 
expressed  themselves  in  the  answer  to  the 
Norwich  letter;-  and  i  must  beg  you  wiU  al- 
ways have  in  view  the  answer  to  that  Nor- 
wich letter.  It  is  a  key  to  all  their  language. 
It  directs  the  Norwich  Societies  to  leave  mon- 
archy and  democracy,  and  all  disputes  upon 
that  subjeet  alone ;  but  to  look  forward  to  one 
distinct  object— the  obtaining  a  Aill  and  equal 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament, 
leaving  to  a  parliament  so  chosen,  to  carry  into 
eiecuuon  the  rest  of  their  views,  if  they  should 
iu>t  be  able  immediately  to  carry  them  into 
etecution.  Their  intention,  therefore,  was,  to 
keep  as  much  aa  possible  out  of  their  publica- 
tions, any  thing  about  monarchy  or  demo- 
cracy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  them- 
lelves  in  such  a  manner  as  should  convey 
completely,  to  those  who  chose  to  understand 
them,  all  that  they  meant 

The  first  address  of  the  London  Correspon- 
dtngSociety  was  dated  the  and  of  April,  1799, 
but  which  the  evidence  has  clearly  shown  you, 
was  concerted  between  the  prisoner  and  some 
other  persons,  at  a  much  earlier  period.  It 
begins  thus— ^'  Assured  that  man,  individual 
man,  may  justly  claim  liberty  as  his  birthright 
we  naturally  conclude,  that,  as  a  member  of 
society,  it  becomes  his  indit^nsable  ditty  to 
prwerve  inviolate  that  liberty,  for  the  benefit 
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of  his  f<^]ow  eiticens^  and  of  his  and  their  po8« 
terity. — For,  as  in  associating  he  gave  up  cer- 
tahi  of  his  rishts  in  order  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  the  remainder,  and]  voluntarily 
yielded  up  only  as  much  as  was  necessary  for 
the  eeneral  good,  so  he  may  not  barter  away 
the  liberties  of  his  posterity,  nor  desert  the 
common  cause,  by  tamely  and  supinely  suffer* 
ingto  be  purloined  from  the  people,  of  whom 
he  makes  a  part,  their  natural  and  unalienable 
rigkti  of  resistance  to  oppreuion,  and  of  sharing 
in  the  government  of  their  country  ;  without 
the  fuU  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  which 
right*,  no  man  can,  with  truth,  call  himself  or 
hiscountfv  free.^ 

You  will  necoUect,  that,  throughout  every 
one  of  their  papers,  they  have  uniformly  de- 
clared, that  they  considered  the  existing  go- 
vernment of  this  country  as  an  usurpation, 
and  as  an  oppression. — W  hen,  therefore,  they 
declare  their  right  of  resistance  to  oppression, 
they  declare  their  right  of  resistance  to  the 
existing  government,  which  thev  have  de- 
clared to  be  an  oppression ;  and  all  their  pro* 
ceedings  are  in  direct  conformity  to  that  d&> 
claration.  For  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch 
convention,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  January,  1T94,  at  the  Globe-tavern, 
go  upon  this  principle—the  natural  and  un- 
alienable right  of  resistance  to  oppression — 
So  that  Uiey  have  only  to  call  any  act  on  the 
part  of  government  oppression,  and  then,  de- 
claring their  natural  and  unalienable  right  of 
renetance  to  oppression,  they  declare  their 
unalienable  risht  to  resist  that  particular  act. 
—They  also  declare  their  unalienable  right 
of  sharing  in  the  foMrnmen^  of  their  countiy 
— making  use  of  the  word  gaoemment^  as 
will  be  found  in  all  their  publicatioi^,  instead 
of  the  expression  in  the  auke  of  Richmond's 
letter—*^  sharing  in  the  choice  of  those  per* 
sons  who  are  to  make  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  to  be  governed." — The  change  is  ex- 
tremely remarkable,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  key  to 
the  whole. 

Then  they  resolve  expressly, "  That  eveiy 
individual  has  a  riglit  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem-  . 
her."— And  their  fourth  resolution  is,  "  That 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  not  effectually 
represented  in  parliament,"  not  confining 
their  resoluUon  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  though  certainly  it  is  capable  of  that  con- 
struction, yet  that  is  not  the  natural  construc- 
tion of  the  words. ^Their  seventh  resolu- 
tion is-—"  That  a  fair,  equal,  and  impartial 
representation  can  never  take  place  till  all 
paitial  privileges  are  abolish ea :"  —  which 
seems  a  clear  declaration  of  their  meaning. — 
For  their  first  resolution  is, «  That  every  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  share  in  the  gooemment 
of  that  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  un^ 
less  incapacitated ; ''  which  share  in  the 
government  they  could  not  possibly  have, 
unless  they  had  a  voice  at  least  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  persons  who  arc  to  administer 
that  government.  —  They  fourthly  resolve 
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— "  That  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
effectually  represented  in  parliament." — And 
(hen  they  say,  "  That,  in  consequence  of  a 
partial,  unequal,  and  therefore  inadequate  re- 
presentation, together  with  the  corrupt  me- 
thod in  which  representatives  are  elected, 
oppressive  taxes,  unjust  laws,  restrictions  of 
liberty,  and  wasting  of  the  public  money, 
have  ensued." — And,  in  their  seventh  reso- 
lution, they  say,  *<  That  a  fair,  equal,  and  im- 
partial representation  of  t^e  people  in  parlia- 
ment, can  never  take  place  until  all  partial 
privileges  are  abolisheu;" — which  partial  pri- 
vileges necessarily  include  the  existence  of 
the  peerage  as  a  part  of  the  parliament. 

These  resolutions,  therefore,  when  attended 
to  and  attended  to  particularly  with  the 
comment  which  they  themselves  make 
upon  them  in  their  letters,  and  other 
proceedings,  amount  to  a  clear  resolution, 
"  That  every  individual  has  a  right  to  ^ 
share  in  the  government  of  the  cfountry;" 
«— meaning  a  thare  in  the  election  of  thou  pcr- 
ions  by  whom  that  government  is  to  be  adminii* 
iered,  legislative  and  executive ;  and  the  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  resolutions,  taken  toge- 
ther, clearly  show  that  they  meant  to  have  a 
wholly  elective  parliament. 

Gentlemen,  their  second  address  was  pub- 
lished on  the  S4th  of  May,  1793 :  and  in  that 
address  they  state  the  sort  of  test,  as  it  has 
been  called,  which  they  proposed  to  admi- 
nister to  every  member,  upon  his  admission. 
Now,  the  only  ground  upon  which  tests  of 
any  kind  can  possibly  be  supported  is,  that, 
in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  a 
country,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  that 
government,  that  the  persons  who  compose 
the  actu^  administration  of  the  government, 
should  not  be  adverse  to  the  principles  upon 
which  that  government  is  formed :— -That  is 
tlie  only  ground,  as  it  strikes  me,  upon  which 
any  test  whatever  can  be  supported.  —  But 
a  test  in  a  society  which  was  to  have  for  its 
object  the  fair  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  government,  seems  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  imaginable. — Men  are  to  enter  into  a 
society  in  which  they  arc  to  declare  what  are 
their  principles  upon  government,  and  yet 
the  socie^  pretends  to  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  those  principles. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  tne  members 
before  their  admission,  and  to  which  they  are 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  are,  "  First,— 
^  Are  you  convinced  that  the  parliamentary 
representation  of  this  country  is  at  present  in- 
aaequate  and  imperfect?'' 

"  Secondly,  are  you  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  the  welfare  of  these  kingdoms  requires 
that  every  person  of  adult  years,  in  possession 
of  his  reason,  and  not  incapacitated  by  crimes, 
should  have  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment ?" 

"  Thirdly,  will  you  endeavour,  by  a\\  justi- 
fiable means,  to  promote  such  reformation  in 
parliament?" 

Here,  gentlemen,  they  bind,  at  once,  all 
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their  members  to  one  certain  object,  zdA  to 
using  all  justifiable  means; — just^bUy  as 
you  will  observe,  gentlemeo,  is  a  very  lartc 
woid-— ''  2\\  justifiable  means  to  promote  soca 
a  reformation  in  parliameaL" — Is  it,  tbea, 
to  be  conceived,  that  the  persons  who  becaiee 
members  of  this  society — ^I  mean  those  vba 
were  the  leading  and  directing  mcsinbers  of  k 
—meant  that  there  should  be,  in  any  coovea- 
tion  which  they  mieht  assemble  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the  subject- 
that  the  present  existing  constitution  of  the 
country,  m  all,  or  any  of  its  parts,  should  k 
tried  in  a  iair  deliberation — ^that  the  will  a^ 
wishes  of  the  people  should  be  taken  ufm 
the  subject?— They  could  not  possibly  ooa 
any  such  thin^— they  meant  to  establish  s 
tyranny  of  their  own  clubs — ^they  ineaat  *j 
establish  these  as  assumed  and  positive  pns- 
ciples,  not  to  be  disputed—and  which  mx 
were  to  govern  all  the  deliberations  of  t^ 
Convention  of  the  People,  as  they  call  i; 
which  they  proposed  to  assemble. 

The  report  of  their  committee  of  coi^t> 
tion  states  exactly  the  same  reeoluDon,  viifa 
this  variation  only,  that  the  woids^  **  the  wel- 
fare of  these  kingdoms^**  are  omitted:— Wiij 
these  words  were  omitted  I  think  it  is  net 
very  difficult  to  discover,  when  one  recollects 
that  in  one  of  the  letters  which  was  reac 
from  some  society  in  the  country,  and  wfaicb 
was  afterwards  published,  the  wmd  kiugim 
was  altered  for  country,  in  two  di&d^ 
places. 

Gentlemen^  it  is  also  clear,  firom  that  repot 
of  the  committee  of  constitution,  to  wfakb  1 
have  just  referred,  that  the  persons  wbo 
composed  this  society,  were  liiUy  awaie,  tbii 
the  opinions  of  a  great  majority  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  country  were  not  with  tbes. 
For  one  of  their  resolutions  isi,  that  i» 
majority,  however  great,  can  Jusuy  deprrf« 
the  minority  of  any  part  of  th^  d^ 
rights.  Whenever  it  is  attempted,  the  socei 
bond  is  broken,  and  the  minority  haveaiigbt 
to  resist'' — and  this,  in  case  they  are  deprheii 
of  any  part  of  their  civil  rights.  Then  geotk- 
men,  what  are  these  civil  rishts  ?  why  Xbt 
fourth  resolution  is  this,  '^  The  civil  rights  d 
every  individual,  are  equality  of  voice  m  tbs 
making  of  laws,  and  in  the  choice  cf  the  per- 
sons by  whom  those  laws  are  to  be  admiuisiered.'' 
There  they  have  expressly  told  you  what  tbcj 
mean  by  the  right  of  every  individual  to  « 
share  in  the  government  of  that  society  of  wbid 
he  is  a  member.  It  is  not  simply  .an  equiliif 
of  voice  in  making  laws,  but  likewise  in  tk 
choice  of  persons  by  uthom  those  lages  ore  to  k 
administered. — ^Does  the  spirit  of  the  Britisk 
constitution,  in  any  degree,  permit  the  thu£t 
by  tlie  people  of  the  persons  by  whom  &e 
laws  are  to  be  administered  ?  Can  a  okir 
clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  an  inteotisa 
to  form  a  republic  be  made  than  this;  **  thit 
the  civil  rights  of  every  individual,  are  eqn^ 
lity  of  voice  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  tbe 
choice  of  persons  by  whom  these  laws  aiet^ 
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he  administered;  that  every  person  has  a 
right  to  exercise  these  rights,  that  no  majority, 
however  great,  can  justly  deprive  the  minority 
of  any  part  of  these  rights,  and  that,  where- 
ever  it  is  attempiedy  the  social  bond  is  broken, 
and  the  minority  have  a  right  to  resist.*' 

I  do  not  wonder  that  my  learned  friends 
-did  not  make  any  observation  upon  this  pa- 
per— It  is  impossible  to  make  any  effectual 
observation  upon  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prisoner,  because  the  meaning  is  dear  and 
plain,  beyond  the  possibihty  of  doubt.    Here 
are  persons  deelanng  a  principle  so  wild,  that 
if  it  were  to  prevail,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  government  to  exist— It  has  generally 
been  conceived,  that  it  is  a  very  strong  thing 
to  say  that  the  majority  have  a  right  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  a  government,  at  least 
without  very  strong  necessity  for  it.    A  num- 
ber of  people  are  assembled  in. a  country, 
whose  whole  habits,  and  connexions,   lead 
them  to  wish  to  remain  in  that  country,  and 
the^  are  assembled  upon  certain  terms  of  as- 
sociation,   which   forms  their   constitution. 
Every  individual  has  a  sort  of  sacred  right  to 
the  observance  of  the  terms  of  that  associa- 
^on;    a  right,  at  least  as  sacred  as  his  right 
to  the  property  which  he  possesses. — If  it  be 
his  wish  to  continue  to  live  under  that  con- 
stitution, it  is  injuring  him  as  materially  and 
as  essentially  to  take  away  that  constitution 
of  government,  as  to  take  away  his  property. 
UndoubtedljT  cases  of  necessity  may  arise,  m 
which  that  right  must  [be  invaded,  as  rights 
of  property,  and  every  other  right  must  be 
in^ed,  in  cases  of  necessity — even  the  right 
which  every  man  has  to  his  own  life — ^you 
must  remember  the  case  which  is  commonly 
put,  of  two  men  being  upon  a  plank  in  the 
sea,  and  the  plank  proves  capable  of  support- 
ing only  one  of  them.    It  is  said,  that  the 
stronger  would  be  justified  perhaps  in  the 
•-— ♦  I  confess,  gentlemen,  I  was  overcome 
with  the  dreadful  alternative  to  which  that 
man  must  be  reduced^It  is  commonly  ob- 
served, that  it  would  be  justifiable  for  the 
stronger,  in  that  situation,  to  push  the  weaker 
fiwm  the  plank,  for  his  own  preservation. 

But,  gentlemen,i  if  we  feel  so  much  when  a 
tnan  is  reduced  to  such  a  dreadful  situation, 
and  feel  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
can  justify  the  act  which  he  does — what  can 
justify  men,  who  without  a  very  strong  neces- 
sity, shall  attempt  to  disturb  the  established 
government  of  any  countrv,  in  which  any 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  wish  to 
retain. the  government  so  established? — but 
what  shall  we  say  to  men  who  carry  the  prin- 
ciple to  this  lencth— not  conteiit  with  deny- 
uig  that  even  a  large  majority  of  the  country 
ou^t  not  to  alter  the  established  government 
of  It,  against  the.  consent  of  the  minority, 
without  extreme  necessity  —  but  asserting 
that  no  majority,  however  great,  can  justly 

*  Here  Mr.  Solicitor  General  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  flow  of  tears. 
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deprive  the  minority,  of  any  part  of  their  civil 
fights ;  that  whenever  it  is  attempted,  the 
social  bond  is  broken,  and  the  minority  have 
a  right  to  resist;  and  assuming  at  the  same 
time,  as  one  of  those  civil  rights,  the  right  of 
equalit)r  of  voice  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  in 
the  choice  of  persons  by  whom  those  laws  are 
to  be  administered  i 

Is  not  this  a  declaration,  clear  and  plain, 
that  they  conceive  they  have  an  unquestion- 
able right  to  resist  any  government  which  is 
not  a  republican  goroernmerU,  founded  upon 
their  principles  of  universal  representation; 
and  that  any  other  government  is  so  unlawful 
that  they  are  not  only  not  bound  to  give  it 
support,  but  that  they  have  a  right  to  resist 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  in  any 
manner  in  which  they  think  fit  to  resist  it  ? 
this  is  a  principle  which  teaches  rebellion 
against  every  government  not  founded  upon 
their  plan,  andyet  I  am  told  that  men  who 
hold  such  principles,  who  come  to  solemn  re- 
solutions upon  them,  are  men  who  have  a 
perfect  reverence  for  the  monarchy  of  this 
country,  for  the  hereditary  peerage,  for  every 
part  of  the  government  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept the  corrupt  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Gentlemen,  the  address  of  this  society  of 
the  .6th  of  August,  1792,  proceeds  exactly 
upon  the  same  principles;  and  when  you 
consider  these  addresses  and  resolutions  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  constitution,  I 
think  you  cannot  have  a  doubt  in  your  own 
minds  that  every  thing  which  tends  the  other 
way  in  any  part  of  their  publications,  is  what 
the  attorney-general  represented  it  to  be,  a 
mere  veil  to  cover  their  designs ;  but  so  thin, 
so  thread-bare,  and  so  tattered,  that  the  na- 
ked limb  is  starting  out  every  moment.  This 
address  of  the  6th  of  August  1793,  begins 
with  those  lines  from  Thomson  which  my 
learned  fiiend  read  so  welL  Who  will  dis- 
pute any  one  principle  which  it  contains  P 
and  yet,  if  passages  are  to  be  taken  firom 
books,  and  applied  to  such  purposes,  the  best 
books  may  be  perverted  to  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses. No  book  has  been  more  perverted  to 
Dad  purposes  than  the  bible. 

This  address  of  the  Corresponding  Society 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  begins 
thus — "  Uninfluenced  by  party  pique,  or  sel- 
fish motives,  no  ways  afirighted  at  the  frowns 
of  power — 710^  in  the  least  atoed  by  the  evidently 
hostile  preparations  of  a  much  alarmed  arista-' 
cracy,^' — Here  conveying,  for  the  first  time, 
that  idea  which  you  afterwards  see  developed 
with- so  much  success,  and  which  was  to  end 
in  arming  their  own  party — you  will  observe 
Uie  idea  is  here  completely  developed — "  noe 
in  the  least  awed  by  the  hostile  preparations  of 
a  much  alarmed  aristocracy — we,  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  united  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  thorough  parliamentary  reform, 
anxiously  demand  your  serious  and  most  col- 
lected attention,  to  the  present  vitiated  state 
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of  Uie  BritiBh  goverament.  We  entreat  you 
to  examine  coolly,  and  impartially)  the  mime* 
rouB  abuses  that  prevail  tbereio,  their  des- 
tructive consequences  on  the  poor,  and  their 
evil  tendency  on  all :  as  also  the  rapidity  with 
which  these  abuses  increase  both  in  number 
and  mai^ilude/' 

Gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  observe,  that 
in  ail  the  addresses,  and  in  all  the  papers  of 
these  societies,  there  has  been  a  gjreat  attempt 
to  excite  the  poor  to  be  of  their  side ;  to  inte- 
rest the  poor  m  their  favour,  and  to  represent 
the  poor  as  the  great  objects  of  their  attention; 
to  hold  out,  that  their  wishes  were  principally 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor — Mr.  Paine*s  works, 
have  many  passages  to  this  effect;  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  this  cause  you  must 
have  observed  the  suggestion  of  the  same 
ideas.  In  one  of  the  letters  which  I  shall  by- 
and-by  observe  upon  (a  letter  of  Margarot's) 
the  ditftinction  is  drawn  for  the  very  same 
purpose,  betwe«a  the  poor  and  the  rich — 
where  he  says  "  the  rich  are  arming,  why 
should  not  the  poor  do  the  same  ?*' 

This  address  of  the  Ck>rresponding  Society, 
havipguTf^ed  the  vaiious  abuses,  prevailing 
in  the  British  government,  proceeds ;  <*  we 
next  submit  to  your  examination,  an  efiectual 
mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  them,  and  of  there- 
by restoring  to  our  no  less  boasted  than  im- 
paired constitution,  its  pristine  vigour  and 
purity ;  and  we  tbereuntp  warmly  solicit  the 
junction  of  your  efforts  with  ours. 

**  This  great  end,  however,  we  belieye  at- 
tainable solely  by  the  whole  nation^  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  wrongs,  uniting, 
and  as  it  were  with  one  voice  demanding,  of 
those  to  whom  for  a  while  it  hat  erUnttted  it$ 
Movertigntyy  a  restoration  of  annually  elected 
parliaments,  unbiassed,  and  unbought  elec- 
tions, and  an  eqtial  representation  of  the  whole 
^ody  qf  the  people:*  You  will  recollect  that 
these  are  words  freauently  made  use  of— 
words  which  admit  of^different  interpretation. 
~But  gentlemen,  it  strikes  me  that  this 
very  address  contains  completely  that  inter- 
pretation which  the  society  themselves  meant 
should  be  put  upon  the  words. 

Having  proceeded  to  state  the  situation  of 
the  different  persons  of  this  country,  and  es- 
pecially the  poor,  they  sav, "  Such  being  the 
Ibrlorn  situation  of  three  fourths  of  the  nation, 
how  are  Britons  to  obtain  information  and 
redress?  Will  the  Court  — will  ministry 
afford  either?— will  parliament  grant  them? 
— will  tlie  nobles,  or  the  clergy,  ease  the  peo- 
ple's suffering  ?  No— experience  tells  us,  and 
proclamations  confirm  it,  that  the  interest 
and  the  intention  of  power,  are  combined  to 
keep  the  nation  in  torpid  ignorance." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  observe  how  this  is 
echoed  back  in  all  the  letters  from  the  coun- 
try societies.  For  men,  who  use  such  ex- 
pressions, to  stote,  that  the^  are  men  who 
have  it  in  their  view  to  obtain,  from  the  ewiet* 
ing  Ugitlttture  of  the  country^  that  alteration 
io  the  fonstitution  which  they  propose,  seems 
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to  AM  to  be  perfectly  absurd.  I  wcnki  ob. 
serve  too,  here,  upon  one  pan  of  this  addiess, 
where  it  notices  proclamatioDS ;  because  & 
has  been  urged,  bv  the  couoael  for  the  pciso 
ner,  that,  those  who  have  been  eo|a^  ia 
these  transactions,  were  never  nieae  zmat 
that  they  were  actina  improperljr.  Wb?, 
gentlemen,  in  that  piodamation  wltich  is  here 
noticed,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ecU  of  »► 
vernment,  it  was  dearly  and  explicitly  is- 
ciared  to  them,  that  they  were  Mui^  stcfi 
which  might  lead  to  the  moat  clangenws  csa- 
sequences.  It  was  pointed  out  to  Ibem,  tte 
those  who  had  the  airection  of  govenoDai:, 
conceived  that  the  safety  of  the  state  was  is 
danger;  that  there  was  a  conapiracy  iatati 
to  subvert  the  oonstitution  of  the  couatrr; 
that  a  reform  in  the  representatiofi  of  paria- 
ment  was  a  mere  pretence;  and  that  theo^ 
ject  of  the  conspirators  went  infinitely  bereai 
that.  This  they  were  distinctly  told,  «wr 
and  over  again,  m  a  variety  of  ways.  Evei 
the  various  associations,  as  they  term  tbeo, 
of  the  rich,  showed  that  the  rich  appiFheold 
the  same  danger?  that  thev  coooeived  tbae 
was  an  intention  to  make  thai  sort  of  aiter»> 
tion  io  the  constitution  of  the  governrocot 
which  must  be  subversive  of  its  pnncxpks, 
and  destructive  to  their  rights  of  property. 

Under  these  circumstances,  ought  a  todetr, 
who  had  only  in  view  a  reform  in  parlianieat, 
by  clear  and  specific  regulations,  applji^ 
merely  to  the  House  of  Comoionsy  ought  tiicj 
to  have  expressed  themselves  in  s«ch  ha- 
guaae? 

They  proceed  :— ^  Th^  only  resource  tbeo, 
friends  and  fsllow  dtiaeos,  will  be  found  is 
those  societies,  which,  instituted  with  a  visv 
to  the  public  good,  promote  a  general  iasuvo- 
tion  or  our  rights  as  men,  expose  the  abmn 
of  those  in  power,  and  point  out  the  only  cos- 
stitutional,  the  only  dfectual  means  oi  ^ 
ward  ins  a  public  investigation,  and  obtaifiiB| 
a  complete  redress  for  a  people,  in  whose  cre- 
dulous good  nature  originated  their  presnt 
difficulties/'  Cleariy  and  directly  pointing  te 
that  couventioni,  which  has  since  beenattettp4> 
ed  to  be  established. 

Gentlemen,  this  address  likewise  poiatsoiit 
the  very  same  thin^  which  is  noticed  in  tk 
answer  to  the  Norwich  letter  which  ia(M 
refers  to  this  address.  The  address  says,*'  Yet, 
fellow  citizens !  numerous  as  our  srievaacea, 
and  close  r  ivetted  as  weighty  the  sbackhss  ob  sis 
freedom,  reform  one  alone,  and  the  otheis  wi3 
all  disappear.  If  we  once  regain  mm  aajiad^ 
elected  varliatnentf  and  that  pTliamtemi  to  be 
fairly  chosen  by  all,tAe  people  wUi  a^asadktft 
in  the  government  of  their  comntry^  and  Ifavr 
then  unbought,  unbiassed  suffiages  must  n- 
doubtedly  select  a  majority  of  honest  moa- 
ben." 

Gentlemen,  the  answer  (you  will  obseiwl 
to  the  Norwich  letter,  says,^^'^  Leave  Mosv- 
chy,  Democracy,  and  even  Religion  eotirrlv 
aside ;  never  dupute  on  these  topics;  let  your 
endeavours  go  to  incfeaBethenwnberoflliaff 
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vho  wish  for  a  full  aod  equal  repreaentatioii 
>f  the  peopk,  and  leave  to  a  parluamaU  w  ehth 
tttj  to  form  plans  for  remedying  the  existing 
ibuses."  The  letter,  therefore,  to  the  Nor- 
rich  Society,  commenting  on  this  Addrees, 
»how8  you  what  they  meant  It  shows  you, 
hat  they  meant,  in  tknr  wordt^  to  leave  Mo- 
larchy  and  Democracy  alone;  but  to  hold 
Hit  that  which  they  tiiought,  under  the  cover 
»f  language,  they  might  sa<eiy  hold  out ;  and, 
\i  the  same  time^  keeping  clearly  in  view  the 
testruclimi  of  Monarchy,  and  the  estabUi- 
nent  of  Democracy,  of  which  you  cannot  poa- 
ibly  have  a  shadow  of  doubt,  when  yon  con- 
ider  the  terms  of  that  letter,  the  terms  of 
his  address,  and  the  particular  nassages  which 
have  read  from  the  report  or  the  committee 
if  constitution. 

Gentleman,  there  are  two  thin^  contaioed 
a  this  address,  which  stnick  me  m  a  vwy  ex- 
raordinary  manner.  One  is,  the  description 
)f  what  they  conceived  such  a  parliament 
an  elected  parUameni)  as  th^  describe, 
rould  do^  wnen  assembled.  They  say,  that 
uch  a  parliament,  "  Finding  ^at  a  most  ex* 
raordinary  waste  of  public  money  had  taken 
»laoe  under  the  dilierettt  pretences  of  places, 
«nsions,  contracts,  armaments,  subsidies,  se- 
Tet  serrice  money,  &c.  our  honest  and  au- 
lual  parliament  would,  after  narrowly  seruti- 
iising  the  same,  retrench  every  sum  need- 
wsly  or  wickedly  laid  oyt.**  You  will  ob- 
erve,  this  passage  refers  to  a  waste  of  public 
Qoney,  which  had  taken  f^aoe,  and  says,  this 
lected  parUameni  would  retrench  every  sum 
teedlessly  or  wickedly  laid  out— not  that  it 
^ould  prevent,  in  future,  improper  expenses, 
gentlemen,  I  leave  to  you  to  make  the  com- 
oent  upon  that  passage. 

The  other  passage  which  particularly  struck 
Be,  is  also  a  passage  which  speaks  for  itself, 
Ad  which  I  Uke  to  be  exactly  of  the  same 
lescriptioB  as  that  which  I  last  mentioned. — 
The  people's  parliament  finding,  that,  under 
atiotts  pretences,  grants  of  common  land  had 
«cn  obtained  by  sundry  persons,  no  ways  to 
^  benefit  of  the  commimity,  but  very  much 
0  the  distress  of  the  poor,  the  same  would  be 
oon  reUortd  to  the  public^  and  the  robbed  pea- 
ant  again  enabled  annually  to  supply  his  dis- 
ressed  familv  with  an  increased  <fuantil^  of 
)read,  out  or  the  profit  arising  from  the  liber- 
y  regained,  of  erasing  a  cow,  two  or  three 
beep,  or  a  brood  of  geese  thereon." 

What  can  that  possibly  mean,  but  tiuil  all 
bose  commons,  wliich,  under  the  general 
ODsentof  persons  interested,  under  the  autho- 
«ty  of  acts  of  parliament,  or  in  any  other 
nanner,  have  been  enclosed,  improved,  and 
livided,  shouki,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
««  rights  of  the  poor,  be  taken  from  the  pre- 
«nt  proprietors,  and  divided  amongst  those 
>oor,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them  in  the 
**rty  ?  If  it  |)e  possible  to  give  any  other  con- 
'trwction  to  that  pamgraph,  1  wish  you  to  do 
\\  but  my  mind  is  incapable  of  giving  it  any 
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be  an  idea  more  destructive  to  private  pro- 
perty. For  under  the  same  pretence,  the 
whole  property  in  land  of  every  person  in  the 
country,  might  be  destroyed.  I  cannot  form 
a  calculatk>n  of  the  immense  quantity  of  land, 
whkh,  within  even  the  last  twenty  years,  was 
common  land,  and  is  now  become  separate 
and  enck>8ed,  unon  the  faith  of  which  inclo- 
sures,  persons  nave  laid  out  large  sums  of 
money  in  improvements  and  bui&ings;  and, 
geneiiilly  spiking,  those  who  had  rights  of 
common,  had  their  rightscompensated  m  some 
way  or  other.  Whatever  injustice  may  have 
been,  in  particular  instances  (supposing  any 
such  to  have  been),  if  once  an  attempt  is  ma^ 
to  unsettle  rights  gained  in  such  a  manner, 
and  so  established,  all  right  of  property  is  ne- 
cessarily in  danser.  If  you  once  attack  the 
principles  on  which  rights  of  property  have 
been  established,  you  must  go  on  till  you  will 
destrov  all  right  of  property,  and  do  exactly 
what  has  been  done  in  France.  For  there, 
under  the  pretence  of  the  rights  of  the  public, 
an  immense  quantity  of  property,  which  had 
been  granted,  from  a  vast  distance  of  time,  by 
the  crown,  to  individuals — ^as  half  the  estates 
in  this  country  are,  perhaps,  held  under  grants 
from  the  crown,  although,  perhaps,  those 
crants  cannot  be  actually  traced— was  taken 
From  the  possessors,  and  given  to  the  public. 
The  first  French  National  Assembly,  that 
Constituting  Assembly  which  acted  in  many 
cases  very  properly,  was  guilty  of  the  gross 
injustice  of  taking  into  the  nands  of  the  public, 
large  quantities  of  land,  from  great  numbers 
of  persons,  which  had  been  purchased  and  ac- 
quired in  various  ways,  because  they  said,  the 
lands  had  been  originally  improperly  granted. 
—Here  the  expreesian  is,  •*  improper  grafts  of 
iand*^  which  may  easily  be  applied  to  lands 
formerly  granted  by  the  crown,  and  indeed  to 
the  title  of  every  person's  estate.  This  lure 
is  held  out,  unquestionably,  for  the  purpose 
of  eaining  the  poorer  sort  of  people. 

These  are  two  striking  passages  in  this  ad- 
dress.—One  referring  to  a  subject,  upon  which 
I  make  no  comment  but  leave  it  to  you  to 
make  a  comment. — ^Upon  the  other  I  have 
ventured  to  make  a  comment. — ^It  seems  to 
me,  that,  by  it,  the  title  to  all  property  is  put 
in  hazard,  and  I  will  call  to  your  attention  a 
part  of  the  evidence  which  applies  particularly 
to  the  subject.  I  allude  to  that  part  of  Ly- 
nam's  evidence,  with  respect  to  the  divisions 
in  SpiUlfields.  I  only  wish  you  to  bear  thil 
in  mind  now,— I  mean  particularly  to  hotice 
it  hereafter,— to  bear  in  mind  the  relatron 
which  that  evidence  has  to  this  passage.  Yew 
will  recollect,  the  SpitaMields  divisions  were 
considered  as  Tikely  to  produce  as  many  mem- 
bers as  all  the  then  existing  members  of  the 
society,  and  they  were  to  be  supported  by  as- 
sistance from  the  other  divisions,  because 
they  were  considered  as  persons  of  that  de- 
scription to  wtiom  the  small  subscriptions 
that  were  to  be  made,  of  a  penny  a  week,  bj 
other  members  of  this  society,  mig^t  be  in* 
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conTenient;  and  then  judge,  whether  that 
which  I  have  suggested,  was  not  a  part  of  the 
general  plan. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  also  recollect,  that,  if 
what  Lyoam  stated  upon  that  subject  is  un- 
true, there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  contradicting  him;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  reflections  may  be  thrown  upon 
him,  or  upon  spies,  or  any  other  person^,  ^ou 
must  believe  that  Co  be  true;  because,  when 
a  person  is  accused  of  having  concurred  in  a 
transaction,  by  evidence,  which  is  capable  of 
being  contradicted  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, and  not  one  of  tiiem  is  called  to  contra- 
dict that  evidence,  you  must  give  credit  ne- 
cessarily to  the  accusation;  and  its  not  being 
contradicted,  when  it  might  be  so  easily  con- 
tradicted,  if  false,  gives  it  a  confirmation  be- 
yond all  doubt. 

This  address  states,  that,  '<  Numerous  other 
reforms  would  undoubtedly  take  place,  even 
in  the  first  session  of  a  parliament,  to  electedy 
dependent  only  on  tkeir  etectors^  the  people,  un- 
torn  therefore  by  faction,  undivided  by  party, 
uAcorrupted  by  ministry,  and  uninfluenced  but 
by  the  public  good." — A  passage  which,  as  I 
before  observed,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  a  House  of  Peers;  referring 
to  a  parliament,  which  is  described  as  wholly 
elected  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  this  paper, 
and  as  dependent  only  on  their  electors,  the 
people,  the  very  object  of  the  House  of  Peers 
being  to  have  a  middle  body  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  government,  which  should  not  be 
80  elected,  but  being  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, should  form  a  barrier  between  each  of 
the  two  other  powecs,  the  King  and  the  Com- 
mons, and  keep  the  balance  even  between 
both,  as  one  or  other  may  preponderate. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  in  the  history  of 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  that  the  time 
when  the  liberties  of  the  country  were  most 
in  danger,  from  the  over-bearing  influence  of 
the  crown,  was  immediately  afler  the  close  of 
the  civil  wairs  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  when  almost  all  the  jgreat 
families  in  the  country  had  been  extingmshed 
by  the  accidents  attending  those  wars ;  many 
falling  in  the  field,  and  on  the  scaffold,  and 
many  being  ruined  by  confiscations;  so  that, 
according  to  my  recollection,  when  Henry 
7th  ascended  the  throne,  there  remained  only 
about  thirty  peers  in  the  parliament  And 
he,  wisely,  seeing  the  advantage  which  this 
accident  gave  him,  scarcely  added  at  all  to 
the  number  of  peers,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  there  was  not  that  middle 
body  to  stand  between  the  crown  and  the 
people,  and  all  the  dangerous  exeroise  of 
power,  every  thing  which  led  to  that  which 
was  afterwards  done  by  Charles  1st,  will  be 
found  to  have  originated  in  the  government 
ofHenorrth,  and  his  son  Henry  8th,  whilst 
the  peerage  of  the  country  was  in  that  situa^ 
tion,  that,  from  the  number  of  the  members 
of  which  it  was  composed,  they  did  not  form 
that  barrier  which  it  was  intenoed  they  should 
form. 
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Gentlemen,  I  have  now,  at. a  length  ts 
which  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  go,  coo- 
mented  upon  the  establishmeot  of  the  Loodea 
Corresponding  Society,  upon  its  address^ 
and  upon  its  constitution ;  and  it  seems  to 
me,  that  this  alone  would  be  very  sofficks^ 
to  show,  that  the  object  and  the  intentioB, 
that  tht  firmed  reiolution  (for  I  think  we  ds 
it  injustice  when  we  call  it  intention,  or 
opinion,  or  conception),  that  ihe/ormed  n»- 
lution  of  these  soaeties,  that  is,  of  the  leadk; 
members  of  them,  was,  to  establish,  in  the 
country,  a  democratical  form  of  governmest; 
a  form  of  government  more  democratical  tia= 
that  which  ever  existed  in  any  other  cooBtrr 
— unless  we  conceive  that  it  exists  now  k 
France— utterly  incompatible  vdth,  and  ibc?- 
fore  necessarily  destroying,  the  monazcbssl 
part  of  our  government;  and  therefore,  t^ 
a  clear  demonstration  of  a  boospiracr  to 
depose  the  king;  and  any  act,  taken  in  pir- 
suance  of  that  conspiracy,  is  iinquestioiiafe^ 
an  act  of  high  treason. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  these  tnassc- 
tions,  there  was  one  very  artiul  proccediis; 
which  was,  I  believe,  observed  uponbyuie 
attorney-general.  The  society  for  Constitih 
tional  Information  met  every  Friday;  tbe 
delegates  of  the  Corresponding  Socie^oxl 
every  Thursday.  The  advantage  was,  tbe 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  mm 
to  hold  themselves  up  as  persons  of  respert- 
able  situations;  all  violent  resolutions «^ 
therefore  to  bqgin,  either  in  the  coimtij  so- 
cieties, or  in  Scotland,  or  they  were  to  bob 
in  the  London  Corresponding  Society.— Ibf 
committee  of  delegates  of  the  London  Ca- 
responding  Society,  came  to  resohitiaman 
the  Thurraay,  which,  on  the  Friday,  tt^ 
generally  communicated  to  tbe  Society  fa 
Constitutional  Information.  And  here  k 
another  8trong*proof,  how  perfectly  artstociatic 
the  government  of  this  democratical  sodetr 
was.  For  a  measure  was  to  be  resolved  opos. 
first,  by  their  secret  committee ;  then  earned 
to  the  committee  of  delegates,  and  resolrcs 
upon  there ;  which  committee  of  deicfttcs 
necessarily  acted,  in  a  certain  degree,  hmijx 
upon  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  cooe- 
pondcnce,  because  they  did  not  know  all  the 
correspondence  that  passed;  being  adopf^ 
there,  they  were  not  to  wait  for  an  adopbai 
of  it  by  the  rest  of  tbe  members  of  tbs 
society;  it  was  to  be  reported,  indeed,  attk 
different  division  meetings,  but  that  misbi 
not  have  happened  till  the  resolution  h^ 
taken  place;  because. those  division  meetiiies 
were  upon  the  different  days,  which  weiezDost 
convenient  for  the  different  divisions  to  n^: 
and  yet,  on  the  Friday,  without  any  refcr^ff 
to  the  division  meetings,  the  resolutions  ven 
to  be  carried  to  the  Constitutional  Society,  >^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  London  Correspond 
Society. 

Gentlemen,  that  letter  firom  Sheffield,  wiw 
I  before  adverted  to,  I  now  see  is  dated  tbe 
15th  of  October,  1792;  from  the  edltcv  of  tbe 
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*atnot;  and  there,  speaking  of  the  establish- 
nenl  of  several  societies,  it  says—"  We  beg 
ea&'c  also  to  throw  in  our  miteof  commenda- 
ion,  of  the  laudable  spirit  which  vou  have 
vinced  in  your  intention  to  address  the 
National  Convention  of  France,  and.  hope 
incerely,  that  your  example  will  be  followed 
y  all  the  societies  in  the  two  kingdoms; 
reland  having  already  set  the  example"^ 
hen  it  says  **  we  hope  your  society  will  also 
ive  them''  (a  particular  society,  which  is 
lamed,  the  Stockport  Society) "  your  sanction, 
dvice,  and  support ;  as  it  will  be  in  vain  for 
he  friends  of  reform,  to  contend  with  the 
remendous  host  of  enemies  they  have  to 
ncounter,"— clearly  showing,  that  they  con- 
idered  that  a  very  large  proportion  indeed 
ind  some  of  the  other  letters  expressly  stat- 
ag,  that  a  vast  majority)  of  the  people,  were 
gainst  them.  It  goes  on — *<  \Ve  clearly 
>resee,  that  Scotland  will  soon  take  the  lead 
f  thb  country** — (I  wish  you,  gentlemen,  to 
bserve  this)  "  and  conceive  it  will  be  neces- 
Gury  to  take  the  greatest  care,  that  an  uni- 
ersai  communication  should  be  constantly 
:ept  up,  between  the  several  societies,  how- 
ver  distant,  and  that  all  should  determine  to 
ct  upon  the  same  principle,  and  move  to- 
;etber,  as  near  as  maybe  in  regular  and 
ctive  unison.  'Ikpas  by  this  method^  France 
ecame  $o  thoroughly  united^  and  we  ought 
tver  to  h$e  sight  of  it,'* 
Now,  can  any  government  subsist,  which 
las  within  its  bosom  a  number  of  societies 
cting  as  a  corporate  body  upon  those  princi- 
'les?  What,  gentlemen,  is  a  government, 
nd  a  stale,  but  a  corporation  ?— -It  is  a  num- 
ber of  men,  assembled  by  certain  constitutions 
f  union,  by  which  those  who  are  of  them- 
elves  individuals,  are  enabled  to  act  as  one 
tody.  When  therefore  a  society  is  established, 
Jid  that  society  puts  itself  under  particular 
egulattons,  that  society,  to  a  certain  extent, 
hough  not  bound  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
orporation  created  by  the  lawful  government, 
s  in  effect  a  corporation ;  and  when  a  number 
f  societies  unite  themselves  in  the  manner 
tere  proposed,  they  are  a  union  of  distinct 
orporations.  Corporations  created  by  the 
onstitution  and  government  of  the  country, 
icting  under  the  authority  of  that  constitu- 
ion,  are  subordinate  states.  The  East  India 
^mpany,  for  instance,  is  a  corporation,  by 
ncans  of  which  our  possessions  in  the  Eas"^! 
ndies,  to  a  certain  decree,  are  governed, 
fhat  is  a  corporation,  acting  in  subordination 
o  the  great  corporation  of  this  country; 
vhich,  lord  Coke  says,  is  composed  of  Kin^, 
words,  and  Commons,  of  which  the  King  is 
he  head.  Ife  calls  it,  expressly,  the  great 
orporation  of  this  country.  Then  here,  upon 
he  principle  of  incorporation,  are  a  great 
lumber  of  societies,  united  together,  for  the 
mrpuse  of  moving  together  in  regular  active 
mison ;  for  the  purpose  of  forming*thcmselves 
nto  one  state,  which  should  act  together,  upon 
>nfc  principle  J  a  sort  of  combination  of  sUtes, 
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like  the  United  States  of  America,  which  still 
have  one  regular  constitution,  which  regulates 
the  whole  government.  A  country  may  bear  a 
corporation  or  state  within  it,  whicn  is  in 
avowed  subordination  to  it,  such  as  the  diffe- 
rent corporations  in  this  kingdom ;  because  it 
has  a  power  to  regulate  their  actions  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice.  If  they 
exceed  their  power  in  any  degree,  it  calls 
them  in  question,  and  they  may,  if  they  go  to 
certain  lengths,  forfeit  the  privileges  granted 
to  them.  Such  corporations  are  completely 
within  the  power  of  the  government,  and  are 
capable  oi  existing  consistently  with  the 
safety  of  it.  But  such  corporations  as  these, 
cannot  exist  in  any  government,  with  safety 
to  that  government.  It  is,  impenum  in  im* 
periOf  which  is  inconsistent  with  any  govern- 
ment. This  was  the  very  principle  upon 
which  the  National  Assembly  in  France,  in 
1791,  passed  a  decree  against  the  Jacobin 
clubs,  which  unfortunate^  for  that  country, 
was  never  put  in  execution. 

We  object  to  these  societies,  "  you  arc 
actiug  as  a  corporation — you  are  taking  upon 
yourselves  the  firmness,  union,  and  manner 
of  acting,  which  belongs  to  a  corporate]body, 
which  makes  you  therefore  a  state  within  a 
state,  and  renders  the  existence  of  your  so- 
ciety, totally  incompatible  with  public  peace.'' 

The  celebrated  speech  made  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  French 
constituent  assembly,  Mons.  D'Andre,  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  states  this  in  so  clear 
and  plain  a  light,  that  it  must  bring  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  of  every  man,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  a  country  cannot  exist,  if  there 
subsist  within  it,  such  a  set  of  associated  and 
affiliated  societies,  acting  as  a  corporate  body, 
in  opposition  to  that  government,  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  societies  proposed 
to  do." 

In  all  these  transactions,  the  prisoner  un- 
questionably has  borne  a  very  distinguished 
part;  and  you  will  find  that  his  letters,  if  you 
take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  them,  cer- 
tainly show  his  privity  with  every  part  of  the 
transaction.  A  privity  which  must  necessa- 
rily also  be  inferred  from  his  situation  of 
secretary,  with  every  part  of  the  transactions. 

Gentlemen,  you  recollect  a  letter  of  the 
prisoner,  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  the  9th  of 
April,  1792,  in  which  ne  particularly  states, 
in  what  manner  he  conceived  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  to  be  acted  upon ;  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  were  to  be  allured  and  de- 
luded; and  advises  Mr.  Vaughan  to  collect 
some  choice  flowers  from  several  publications 
which  he  refers  to.  You  will  recollect,  also, 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  that  letter  was 
addressed,  although  present  in  court,  has 
not  been  called  to  explain  any  of  the  transac- 
tions which  have  taken  place.  That  letter 
was  very  early  in  the  transactions  stated  to 
you,  and  shows  most  clearly,  and  plainly, 
that  the  prisoner  was  at  the  very  foundation 
and  root  of  every  thing — He  was  not  a  per- 
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MO  mho  was  deluded  and  led  away---Be  was 
ooe  whoee  whole  heart  was  in  the  cause,  and 
wl»  was  contrtviug  all  the  delusions  which 
are  imfrnted  to  the  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned in  these  transactions. 

These  things  having  been  done,  and  the 
people  having  been  by  such  means  consi- 
derably set  against  the  constitution  establish- 
ed in  the  country,  the  leaders  of  these  socie- 
ties began  to  consider  what  measures  they 
should  take.  There  had  been  for  some  time 
in  Scotland,  a  number  of  societies,  which  had 
been  acting  upon  the  same  principles,  and 
hoiding  a  correspondence  with  the  London 
Corfcsponding  Society ;  and  these  societies 
in  Scouand  had  formed  a  meeting,  called  a 
ConvenUm  of  Delegates,  which  had  met 
early  in  the  year  1793,  and  had  then  ad- 
journed, I  think  to  November  1703.  These 
people,  when  they  originally  met,  appear  to 
nave  bad  exactly  the  views  which  were 
atatied  b^r  my  friend  who  last  addressed  you, 
as  the  views  of  the  London  Societies.— They 
did  not  assume  to  be  a  Convention  of  the 
People ;  they  described  thonselves  as  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  of  the  different  societies  as- 
sociated for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  par- 
liMneOiarj  reform— they  roet-^they  did  tneir 
business— they  dispersed  and  adjourned  to 
meet  again  in  November. 

During  this  interval,  you  will  observe  that 
a  very  private  and  particular  correspondence 
%9ok  place.  There  is  a  letter  from  Skirving 
to  Hardy,  of  the  35th  of  May,  1793.— I  shafi 
liave  occasion  to  observe  something  more 
upon  the  subject ;  but  I  would  now  observe, 
that  this  letter  speaks  of  the  writer's  disposi- 
tion to  unite  in  one  assembly  of  commis- 
sioners, from  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  reform. — ^This  letter  led  to 
a  private  correspondence  between  Mr.  Hardy, 
the  prisoner,  and  Mr.  Skirving,  who  had  been 
aecretarv  to  that  meeting  of  delegates  in 
Scotland,  which  had  never  thought  of  assum- 
ing the  appellation  or  charscter  of  **  Conven- 
tion of  the  People ;''— an  appellation  and  cha- 
racter which,  for  the  purposes  stated  by  my 
learned  friend,  were  totally  unnecessary. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1793,  Mr.  Hardy 
writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Skirving,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  trials  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  who 
had  heea  prosecuted  for  seditious  conduct, 
and  then  says,  **  The  General  Convention 
which  you  mention,  appears  to  Mn  Mar- 
garot,  to  whom  alone  I  have  commimicated 
your  letter,''  (the  letter  to  which  this  refers, 
seems  to  have  been  dated  the  2iid  of  Octo- 
ber ;  but  it  has  not  been  found)  **  appears  to 
Mr.  Margarot  and  myself  to  be  a  very  ex- 
cellent measure ;  and,  as  such^  I  could  wish 
you,  without  delay,  to  oommunicate  it  offi- 
cially to  our  society,  without  any  ways  men- 
tioning that  you  had  written  to  me  privately.'^ 
-—I  mentioned  this  letter  before. — ^I  now  state 
it  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  sending 
delegates  to  toe  Scotch  Convention. — **  If,  in 
your  official  letter,  you  should  requiM  us  to 
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send  a  deputation  to  that  meeting,  Ihaveas 
doubt  but  our  society  would,  with  pleaanc, 
accept  the  invitation ;  and  1  am  persmded 
it  would  do  much  good.  Our  freedcMn,  as  yoa 
justly  observe,  vafepends  entirely  upon  ov- 
selves,  and  upon  our  availing  ounelvea  of  the 
opportunity,  which,  once  lost,  may  not  be  s* 
soon  recovered."— And  I  observe  upon  ths, 
because  I  think  it  tends  to  show,  that,  how- 
ever unprepared  they  might  be  to  carry  the 
measures  they  had  in  view,  into  complete  ex- 
ecution, they  had  a  strong  impression  upca 
their  minds,  that,  if  they  lost  the  opponuutj, 
which  to  a  certain  degree  they  conceiied 
they  then  had,  they  should  not  be  able  Id  le- 
cover  it  again ;  and  that  therefore  it  wis  as- 
cessary,  at  all  events,  to  take  some  steps. 

This  letter  of  the  5th  of  October,  179S. 
having  been  written  by  Mr.  Hardy,  a  koo 
came  from  Mr.  Skirving  to  him,  in  an  offidd 
way,  desirine  that  th<Me  de|Rxties  might  ir< 
sent.— Thb  letter  is  communicated^  natcoiv 
to  the  London  Corresponding  SodeQr,  but  to 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infonnatioo; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  comnranicatMB, 
both  these  societies  sent  delegates  to  tis^ 
Scotch  Convention. — ^And,  gentlemen,  yw 
will  recollect,  tiiat,  by  the  communicatiao 
with  Nuffield,  Norwich,  and  other  places. 
they  were  likewise  induced  to  send  det^stc* 
to  the  same  convention. 

These  are  the  instructions  given  by  tb< 
London  Corresponding  Society,  which  wee 
signed  by  the  prisoner:— /<  The  articles  <^ 
instruction  given  to  citizen  Joseph  Genald, 
delegate  firom  the  London  Correa^iooding  So- 
dety  to  the  ensuing  convention  in  Edinfanrgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  tfaoiough  ps- 
liamentary  reform. 

**  First — ^He  shall  on  no  aeooont  depart 
from  the  original  object  and  principles  of  tlii! 
Society;  namely,  the  obtaining  annual  pv« 
liaments,  and  universal  suffirage,  by  raUauL 
and  Utwfitl  means*^ — Ratkmal  and  laeful m 
words  which  are  capable  of  almost  any  ooa- 
stiuction^*— For,  after  it  had  been  slaJktd  n 
the  report  of  their  committee  of  coaslitutioe. 
that  the  minority  had  a  richt  to  resist  the 
migority,  for  the  purpose  of  assertiii^  wbai 
they  call,  their  indefeasible  rights,  aoHiic 
which  they  claim  the  right  of  equal,  actifi 
citisenship ;  rational  and  iamfkt  meam  ut 
any  means  which  would  be,  according  to  their 
idea  of  reason,  rational,  and,  aoootdiag  to  their 
idea  of  law,  lawful.  They  declare  it  to  be 
Ua^i  for  the  minority  to  resist  the  aaajoritr. 
if  the  effect  of  the  tyranny,  as  they  call  it^  ei- 
ercised  b^  the  majority,  were  to  deprive  then 
of  their  indefeasible  civil  rights;  naniel;,i 
share  in  the  government  of  tbeir  coudItt; 
both  legislative  and  executive. 

The  other  instructions  are,  **Seeood]v— 
He  is  directed  to  support  the  opinkm,  isBt 
representatives  in  parliament  ought  lo  be  pnd 
by  their  constituents.'' 

"^  Thirdly— That  the  ekction  of  sherift 
ought  to  be  xcstond  to  the  peopio.^ 
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'<  Fikirtlily— That  juries  ought  to  be  chosen 
by  lot/' 

**  Fifthly — ^That  active  means  ought  to 
be  used,  to  make  every  man  acquainted 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  juryman." 

«  Sixthlv— That  the  hberty  of  the  press 
must  at  all  events  be  supported ;  and  that  the 
publication  of  political  truths  can  never  be 
criminal.'' 

Now^  gentlemen,  you  will  observe  that  the 
four  last  of  these  have  no  connexion  whatever 
with  a  parliamentary  reform. — The  second 
is  only  supporting  the  opinion,  that  represen- 
tatives in  parliament  ought  to  be  paid  by 
their  constituents  —  an  opinion  formerly 
adopted,  and  acted  upon,  in  this  country,  but 
long  since  abandoned,  from  a  principle  of  po- 
licy, which  is  obvious ;  and  the  adoption  of 
that  opinion  bv  the  first  constituent  assembly 
in  France,  id,  perhaps,  to  all  the  mischief 
that  followed. 

When  persons  talk  of  rational  and  lawful 
means,  you  must  of  necessitv  understand 
them  to  use  those  words  in  the  sense,  and 
according  to  the  construction  which  they 
themselves  put  upon  the  words.  They  say, 
that  their  delegate  should  on  no  account  de- 
part from  the  principles  of  the  society; 
namely,  the  obtaining  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage,  hy  rational  and  lawful 
means — ^Tn  the  seventh  instruction,  they  state 
what  they  conceive  to  be  lawful  means; 
namely,  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
resist  any  act  of  parliament  repugnant  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  would 
be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  reform."  —  And  therefore 
they  considered,  that  any  act  of  parliament, 
and  consequently  any  authority  whatever, 
however  in  the  common  estimation  of  man- 
kind it  noight  be  deemed  lawful,  was  to  be 
resisted  by  them,  if  it  tended  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  purpose ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, any  means  taken  towards  such  resis- 
tance, were  means  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  annual  parliaments,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage,  by  rational  and  lawful  means. 

U  seems  to  me,therefore,  that  these  articles 
of  instruction,  upon  the  veiy  face  of  them, 
import  a  determination  to  resist  the  constitu- 
ted power  and  authority  of  the  country,  if  a 
resistance  to  this  constituted  power  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  execution  their  purpose  of 
obtaininz  annual  parliaments,  ana  universal 
suffrage,  I3y  rational  and  lawful  means ;  and 
-^hat  they  considered  resistance  to  the  power 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  as  lawful  means 
to  effect  that  purpose. — And,  if  they  consi- 
dered resistance  as  lawful  means,  it  necessa- 
rily also  follows,  that  they  considered  attack 
as  lawful  means.— For,  if  resistance  is  lawful, 
an  attack  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  resis- 
tance, is  also  lawful.— Upon  what  principle  is 
attack  in  war  lawful,  but  that  resistance  is 
justifiable  ?  And  attack  is  justifiable  for  the 
purpose  of  superseding  the  necessity  of  that 
resistance— Therefore  these  instructions  do 
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most  explicitlv  declare  their  resolution  to 
maintain  the  object  which  thev  had  in  view, 
by  what  they  call  rational  and  lawful  means ; 
which  they  have  sufficiently  shown  io  be  such 
acts  as  are  in  direct  opposition  to  tne  consti- 
tuted authority  of  the  country,  stnd,  conse- 
quently, acts  of  rebellion. 

Gentlemen,  when  this  again  is  compared 
with  the  report  of  their  committee  of  consti- 
tution; and  when  I  have  shown  that  their 
avowed  principle  is  rebellion  against  every 
government  which  is  not  constituted  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  say  a  government 
ought  to  be  constituted,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  other  constmction  to  these  words, 
'^  rational  and  lawful  means,"  than  that 
which  I  have  given ;  namely,  such  means  as, 
by  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  unprejudiced, 
they  were  taught  to  believe  were  lawful  means; 
among  which  they  included  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  resist  even  a  vast  majority  of  the 
country,  if  that  majority  attempted  to  with- 
hold from  them  those  rights  which  they  con- 
sidered as  indefeasible  civil  rights :  namely,  a 
right  to  share  in  the  zvhole  of  the  government  of 
their  country ^  as  well  executive  as  legislative^ 

Gentlemen,  the  instructions  which  are 
given  to  the  delegates  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information,  are  couched,  unques- 
tionably, in  much  more  cautious  language. 
They  contain  no  such  resolution  with  respect 
to  resistance,  as  is  contained  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society. — At  the 
same  time  you  will  recollect,  what  my  learned 
friend  near  me  now  suggests  to  me,  that  all 
that  was  done  in  the  Scotch  Convention,  io 
consequence  of  the  instructions  given  to  the 
delegates  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, was  aflerwards  fuUv  approved  by  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information;  and 
that  one  of  the  acts  so  done,  was  in  direct 
conformity  to  those  instructions  (the  seventh 
instruction)  '*  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  resist  any  act  of  parliament  repugnant 
to  the  original  principles  of  the  constitution, 
as  would  be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of  reform." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  one  of 
the  resolutions  of  this  Scotch  Convention 
went  directly  upon  the  foundation  of  that  in^ 
struction ;  going,  indeed,  considerably  beyond 
it;  and  when  I  am  told  that  persons  who 
send  delegates,  are  to  be  considered  as  giv- 
ing to  those  delegates  no  other  authority  than 
what  they  specifically  gave  them,  I  admit 
that  to  a  certain  degree,  that  is  true;  but 
then,  the  moment  they  know  that  these  dele- 
gates go  beyond  their  authority,  they  ought, 
unquestionably,  at  least,  to  disavow  them. — 
But  what  has  this  Constitutional  Society 
done?  Instead  of  disavowing  any  proceedings 
of  the  British  Convention,  it  has  declared  its 
approbation  of  them  all ;  and  the  society  has 
considered  itself  as  bound  to  give  the  most  ef- 
fectual support  to  the  persons  who  came  to 
these  resolutions. 

Then  what  were  the  proceedings  of  this  as- 
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sembly  when  it  met?— Genlkmcn,  I  shall 
not  go  through  all  their  proceedings  because 
that  would  take  up  infinitely  too  mge  a  por- 
tion of  your  time ;  but  there  are  some  few  of 
their  proceedings  upon  which  I  shall  venture 
to  comment :— -In  the  first  place  I  would  notice 
their  declaring  themselves  **  the  British  Con- 
vention oft  he  People." — For  the  purpose  which 
itis  pretended  they  hadin  view,  that  declaration 
was  absolutely  unnecessary — not  only  abso- 
lutely unnecessary y  but  it  was  improper  ;  be- 
cause if  they  ^i^reto  convey  to  the  parliament 
of  the  country,  what  the  opinions  of  men  were 
upon  the  subject,  opinions  conveyed  by  dele- 
gation are,  in  all  cases,  totally  improper ;  but 
opinions  conveyed  by  delegation,  where  the 
persons  specifically  delegating  do  not  appear^ 
are  still  more  improper. 

.If  it  had  been  described  as  a  meeting  of  the 
societies  of  Sheffield —of  the  societies  of  Lon- 
don— of  the  societies  of  Norwich,  and  so  on ; 
describing  them  in  this  way,  there  would  have 
been  a  possibility  of  ascertaining  of  whom 
they  were  com^scd. — It    would  also  have 
been  just    within   possibility,  and   nothing 
more,  that  the  delegates  should  convey  the 
sentiments  of  those  persons  who  composed 
the  several  societies  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject  of  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons. — 
But  it  would  have  been  certainly,  a  very  in- 
complete method  of  conveying  those  senti- 
ments.— For,  you  see,  the  delegate  from  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  would 
have  appeared  to  have  conveyed  the  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  several  other  per- 
sons, whose  names  are  still  upon  the  books, 
as  members  of  the  Constitutional   Society, 
though  they  have  not  attended  the  society 
for  many  years,  and  have  really  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  for  several  years.— Therefore 
these  societies  could  in  fact,  convey  to  parlia- 
ment nothing  more  than  the  opinion  or  those 
particular  men  who  took  active  parts  in  the 
societies  respectively ;  and  when  their  dele- 
gates in  Scotland  assumed  to  themselves  the 
character  of  "  the  convention  of  the  people,'^ 
and  professed  to  convey  the  opinions  ot  the 
people,  they  must  have  practised  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  parliament;  for  they  were  only 
a  meeting  of  delegates,  chosen  by  a  few  mem- 
bers of  these  societies^  and  had  no  right  to 
represent  themselves  m  the  character  of  a 
Convention  of  the  People,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  to  parliament  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  this  country^  as  desiring  a  parlia- 
mentary reform.    It  was  therefore  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  absolutely  improper,  that 
they  should  assume  the  character  of  a  Convene 
tion  of  the  People.-^ToT  what  purpose  did  they 
assume  that  appellation  f^W  could  only  be 
for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  character  of 
a  convention  of  the  people,  and  the  power 
which  is  necessarily  attributable  to  a  real  con- 
vention of  the  people?  and,  I  conceive,  that 
is  the  only  purpose  for  which  you  will  be- 
lieve they  did  assume  it. 
The  purpose  suggested  by  the  learned  and 


ingenious  counsel,  is  one  that  cannot  bsve 
been  within  their  view.    It  would  Itave  bcea 
totally  inconsistent,   even  with   their   own 
principles,  to  have  pretended  to  convey  to  the 
parliament  of  this  country,  by  means  of  tke 
opinions  of  a  number  of  delegates  of  the  £i^ 
rent  societies;  the  opinions  of  the  people;  the 
persons  so  delegated  having  clearly  no  ris^ 
whatever  to  state,  that  what   they  resolWj 
upon,  was  any  thing  more  than  the  opiniua  cf 
a  variety  of  clubs,  or  rather  of  some  of  tbf 
several  mdividual   members  who   composd 
those  clubs. — Bnt  the  evidence  g;iven  of  the 
conversations  with  Mr.  Yorke,  puts  this  be- 
yond all  sort  of  doubt : — He  said,  **  The  Bri- 
tish Convention  split  upon  a  rock — becssse 
they  declared  themselves  a  convention  ef  tti 
people,  before  the  people  were  prepared  far  i; 
that  they  ought  first  to  have  come  fonrar^ 
with  an  address  to  the  people  at  large  f— 
That  is,  that  they  ought  to  have  continued  b 
their  original  clmractcr  of  a  convention  of  de- 
legates of  the  different  societies^  till,  bjaa 
aodress  to  the  people  at  large,  they  had  '{»- 
pared  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  for&« 
declaration,  that  they  were  a  conventira  (^ 
the  people,  in  order  to  obtain  tibat  sort  of 
tacit  consent  to  their  declaration,  vrfaich  vs 
obtained  in  France,  to  a  declaration  of  ths 
same  sort,  bv  some  of  the  members  of  tbe 
states-general. — ^Those  persons,  on  -die  STiL 
of  June,  1789,  being  till  then  onlymemben 
of  the  8tate»-general  of  the    kingdom,  as- 
sembled under  the  authority  of  the  king,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  constitution  of  Francf, 
and  therefore,  acting  under  that  subotdim- 
tion  to  his  authority  whidi  the  ancient  og> 
stitution  of  France  required,  declared  tfaesh 
selves  a  National  Assembly  ;  and,  THEaEFO££, 
that  the  king  could  put  no  negative  upon  that 
authority .—df  ihey  had  not  been  supported  b 
the  people  in  that  declaration,  they  ooidd  act 
have  acted  in  the  character  in  wliich  they  tbca 
assumed  to  act ;  but  the  people  did  auMfsX 
them,  and  the  public  mind  being  pieparea  i» 
support  them  as  a  conventimn  of  the  pea^ 
and  to  give  them  all  the  force,  the  streo^h, 
a.nd  efficiency  of  such  a  convention,  from  1:^1 
time,  they  did  act  as  a  convention  of  the  pe.*> 
pie,  assembled  by  sufficient  authority;  un 
from  that  time,  they  were  completely  the  so- 
vereign power  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Yorke  said,  and  truly,  that  the  coDve> 
tion  at  Edinburgh,  had  declared  itself  a  ccs- 
vention  of  the  people,  before  the  people  vrr: 
prepared  to  acknowledge  them  as  such ;  tint 
they  had  thereby  split  upon  a  rock,  haid  dc. 
been  able  to  carry  their  intentions  into  excep- 
tion, and  had  Merefcire  failed ;  that  they  cugb 
to  have  addressed  the  public  at  large  upc: 
the  subject,  and  thus  to  have  prepared  va 
public  mind ;  and  if  they  found  the  pcvfJe 
ready  to  support  them  in  the  character  ff  « 
convention,  vffdch  they  meant  to  assume,  fif» 
to  declare  themselves  such,  and  to  assuise  all 
the  power  and  superiorities,  and  all  the  ii> 
thoritiesof  a  coovention  of  the  people. 
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Gentlemen  this  assembler  of  deiegates  of 
clubs,  having  proceeded  in  this  manner, 
thought  proper,  not  only  to  call  itself  a  Con- 
vention of  ike  People — a  British  Convention  of 
the  People,  necessarily  including  the  whole 
island — but — ^Tue  beitish  convention,  one 
AND  iNDivisiBLE-^and  to  date  their  transac- 
tions, the  first  jrear  of  the  British  Convention, 

One  and  Indivbible. What  could  this  be 

meant  to  express,  but  that  they  considered 
themselves  as  the  whole  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, united,  by  delegation,  m  one  common 
cause,  not  to  be  separated — not  to  be  divided, 
until  they  had  completely  and  efiectually  car- 
ried into  execution  those  purposes  which  the 
several  delegates  carried  with  them  into  this 
assembly  ? — What  the  purposes  of  Margarot 
and  Gerrald  were,  we  have  had  clearly  before 
us  upon  evidence— What  was  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Yorke,  who,  though  a  delegate  from  the 
Constitutional  Society,  did  not  actually  go, — 
we  may  infer,  from  all  that  he  did  and  said 

elsewhere. Now,  that  the  whole  is  dis* 

closed,  and  all  its  complex  parts  are  put  toge- 
ther, it  is  clear  that  this  very  act  was,  in  itself 
an  act  of  High  treason — And  I  beg  to  say, 
that  the  iUtomey-General,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  l^ommons,  on  the  question  relative 
to  the  trials  in  Scotland,  declared,  that  as  far 
as  he  could  then  view  it,  seeing  it  imperfectly 
as  he  did,  he  was  inclined  strongly  to  think, 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  so  construed.  But 
an  act  ma}r  be  an  act  of  high  treason^  or  an 
act  of  sedition,  merely,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  evidence  which  may  be  produced 
upon  the  subject.  Unless  you  can  show, 
what  was  the  object  of  the  parties,  you  mav 
not  be  able  to  prove  it  to  be  an  act  of  high 
treason,  although,  in  fact  it  was  so. 

What  was  the  argument  which  Mr.  Gibbs 
pressed  so  much  upon  you?  He  did  not  deny, 
that  the  acts  of  his  client  were  extremely 
blameable ;  very  seditious  ;  but  thfcy  do  not, 
said  he,  amount  to  high  treason.  And  why 
did  he  assert,  that  they  did  not  amount  to 
high  treason  ?  **  Because  the  evidence,  taken 
together,  does  not  show  tliat  the  prisoner  had 
conceived,  within  his  mind,  the  guilty  purpose 
aild  intent  of  destroying  the  government  of 
the  country,  deposing  the  king,  and  establish- 
ing a  democratic  government  in  its  stead.'' 

In  the  prosecutions  carried  on  in  Scotland, 
against  the  members  of  the  British  Conven- 
tion, Margarot,  Gerrald,  Skirving,  and  the 
fest,  the  full  evidence  was  not  possessed  by 
thpse  who  prosecuted;  they  could  hot  esta- 
blish, by  evidence,  that  degree  of  criminality 
in  the  minds  of  the  parties,  which  is  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  purpose  of  constitut- 
ing the  crime  of  high  treason ;  and,  therefore, 
no  blame  is  upon  that  account  imputable,  as  I 
contend,  to  the  courts  in  Scotland,  supposing 
the  act  to  be  high  treason. 

The  courts  there  are  accused  of  having  been 
<>ver  rigorous  in  their  sentences. — It  that 
which  has  appeared  in  evidence  here,  had 
appeared  to  them,  I  think^  according  to  the 
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evidence  which  would  then  have  been  before 
them,  they  must  have  considered  the  acts 
as  amountmg  to  high  treason ;  and  it  would 
have  been  their  duty  to  have  taken  care  that 
the  persons,  guilty  of  those  acts,  should  hare 
been  prosecuted  accordingly.  But  from  the 
evidence  before  them,  the  complete  criminal 
intent  did  not  appear,  and  therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  for 
the  crime  of  sedition. 

The  question  which  was  afterwards  princi- 
pally agitated,  was,  whether  there  existed,  in 
the  law  of  Scotland,  a  distinct  crime,  denomi- 
nated by  the  law  of  Scotland,  "  Sedition,"* 
which  the  law  of  England  considers  as  a  mere 
misdemeanor,  of  different  degrees  of  heinous- 
ness,  till  it  amounts  to  the  crime  of  high 
treason.  But  if  there  did  exist  that  distinc- 
tion between  treason  and  sedition,  in  the  law 
of  Scotland  (and  sedition,  in  the  ancient  law 
of  England,  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  distinct  crime,  in  very  remote  times),  and 
if  sedition  in  Scotland  was  capable  of  being 
punished  as  such,  a  ver^  severe  punishment 
must  be  the  proper  punishment  for  a  crime 
which  arose  to  that  height,  that  the  only 
(Question  which  could  possibly  be  made  upon 
it  was,  whether  it  did,  or  did  not,  amount  to 
the  heinous  crime  of  high  treason. 

Gentlemen,  the  resolutions  and  proceedings 
of  this  society  in  Scotland  are  very  extraordi- 
nary ;  they  begin  with  declaring  themselves 
tM  British  Con3)entionf  and  their  several  pro- 
ceedings have  been  read  to  you,  in  which  itap- 
pears  that  they  corresponded  with  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  and  with  several  other  persons.  It 
also  appears  that  they  adopted  several  of  the 
most  seditious  proceedings  which  have  been 
had  in  this  country,  and  that  they  had  reports 
made  to  them  of  the  state  of  the  societies  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  justify  their  declaring  them- 
selves a  convention  of  the  people. 

It  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the  6th  of 
November,  1793,  that  one  of  the  Edinbui|;h 
delegates  having  moved  that  the  London  de- 
legates should  state  the  situation  of  their  so- 
cieties, citizen  Margarot  answered,  •*  that  the 


*  I  apprehend  that  this  statement  of  the 
question  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  doctrines 
asserted  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown  and 
sanctioned  by  the  high  court  of  justiciary, 
in  the  cases  of  Maurice  Margarot  and  the  other 
members  of  the  British  Convention,  respect- 
ing the  crime  of  sedition,  have  been  much 
canvassed  and  by  many  distinguished  lawyers 
impugned;  the  true  grounds  on  which  the 
propnety  of  the  decision  of  the  court  of  justi- 
ciary has  been  questioned,  will  be  found  in 
the  ingenious  and  powerful  arguments  which 
were  delivered  by  the  very  learned  and  able 
persons  who  disputed  the  relevancy  of  the  in- 
dictment in  the  case  of  Joseph  Gerrald.  See 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gillies  and  Mr.  Laing  in 
this  Collection,  vol.  23,  pp.  837.  469. 
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societies  in  London  were  very  numerous, 
though  sometimes  fluctuating — in  some  parts 
of  England  whole  towns  are  reformers;  in 
Sheffield  and  environs  there  are  fifty  thou- 
sand/'— though  it  has  been  shown  to  you 
that  the  society  there  never  consisted  of  more 
than  six  hundred.  "  In  Norwich  there  are 
thirty  societies  in  one.  If/'  said  Marrarot, 
*'  we  could  ^et  a  convention  of  Englana  and 
Scotland  called,  we  might  represent  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  males,  which  is  a  ma- 
joritif  of  all  the  adults  in  the  kingdom,  and 
ministry  would  not  dare  to  refuse  us  our 
rights."  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
presentation that  they  thought  fit  to  give 
thcrii selves  the  title  which  I  have  stated  to 
you. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  in  their 
proceedings  they  went  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing a  new  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  an  union  which  should  perfectly  re- 
move all  boundaries  of  distinction  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  Whether  that  would  or 
would  not  be  a  wise  thing,  may  certainly  ad- 
mit of  a  great  deal  of  question;"  but  there  is  a 
contract  existing  between  the  two  countries 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  persons  assembled 
ax  this  meeting,  take  upon  themselves,  as  far 
as  their  authority  goes,  to  break  through  that 
contract,  assuming  a  power  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary kind ;  not  only  sovereign  power,  but 
sovereign  power  tending  to  the  aestruction  of 
a  solemn  league  between  the  two  nations,  at 
one  time  separate,  distinct,  and  independent 
sovereign  powers. 

They  resolved  to  publish  an  address  to  the 
public,  and  a  committee  •  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  means,  and  to  draw  up  the  out- 
lines of  a  plan  of  general  union  and  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  nations  in  their  general 
pursuit  of  a  thorough  reform  of  parliament, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  They 
likewise  had  a  committee  to  draw  up  rules 
for  their  internal  government,  and  tickets  for 
admission;  and  tliey  resolved,  that  this 
should  be  a  standing  law  of  this,  and  all  fu- 
ture conventions,  looking  clearly  in  prospect, 
to  a  regular  and  constant  establishment,  and 
not  to  an  accidental  establi&hment,  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  There  are  several  other  pro- 
ceedings which  deserve  your  attention,  but 
they  are  infinitely  too  numerous  for  me,  now, 
to  observe  upon ;  such  as  proposing  a  general 
fast,  and  a  variety  of  other  proceedings,  which 
clearly  shew,  that  they  considered  themselves 
as  an  assembly  of  a  very  different  description 
from  that  of  delegates  of  the  several  societies, 
met  simply  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  par- 
liament for  a  reform  in  parliament.  They  re- 
ceived contributions ;  patriotic  gifts  and  dona- 
tions ;  they  adopted,  in  all  their  proceedings 
those  expressions  which  had  been  used  in  the 
French  Convention;  they  talked  of  their 
own  assembly,  as  the  House ;  of  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House ;  and  several  other  things 
must  have  occurred  to  you,  in  the  course  of 
their  proceedings,  if  you  looked  at  them,  or 
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attended  to  them,  when  they  were  read,  by 
which  you  must  be  convinced,  they  bad  in 
view  an  establishment,  upon  principles  verr 
diiferent  from  those  on  wnich  a  meeting  02 
delegates  of  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  reform  in  parliament,  ought  to  bare 
been  formed. 

You  likewise  recollect  the  pains  they  took 
to  enlighten  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  consider  the  terms  tbf  r 
used  for  this  purpose  as  an  JDcitetncnt,  di- 
rectly, to  the  Highlanders  to  arm  theaiseire*. 
You  recollect  the  circumstance  of  a  picture  of 
a  Highlander,  armed  with  his  broad  sword 
and  target ;  and  there  are  other  circurostaiices 
of  the  same  tendency,  which  are  not  now  im- 
mediately and  distinctly  in  ra^  memory. 

There  is  also  this  resolution : — **  That  it 
be  recommended  to  the  di£Ferent   societies 
throughout  the  country,  to  copy  the  Bill  of 
Hights  into  their  minute  books,  as  the  ground 
of  their  proceedings,  in  order  to  prevent  im- 
proper constructions  upon  their  conduct,  as 
friends  to  reform."     This   recommendation 
seems  to  me  to  be  precisely  upon  that  princi- 
ple of  deception  which  I  have  before  noticed. 
There  could    be   no   purpose  whatever,  for 
which  this  resolution  was  to  be  inserted  in 
their  minute  books,  but  to  deceive — to  hold 
out  a  peaceable  and  quiet  reformation,  whilst 
they  meant  the  reverse.     If  they  really  ap- 
proved of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  it  not  been 
universally  derided  in   the  books  of  whkh 
they  had  testified  the  strongest  approbation,— 
\ti  a  work,  in  which  it  was  called  a  bill  of 
wrongs,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  disregard 
and  contempt?  But  it  served  extremely  well 
for  the  purpose;  not  only  to  cover  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the   different   societies,    but  to 
mislead  those  societies,  and    to  tell  them, 
I  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  authorized  the  15- 
'  sembling  ^  convention  of  the  people.    The 
people  in  the  different  counties  were  told, 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  the  foundation  oi 
all  their  proceedings,  and  that  therefore  they 
should  insert  it  in  all  their  books;  and  when 
they  were  told,  that  it  was  lawful  to  assemble 
a  convention  of  the   people,  they  were  led 
to  believe,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  made  it  law- 
ful for  them  to  do  so.    These  circumstances 
tend  to  show  the  means  by  which  the  poor 
people,  who  were  engaged  with  them,  hate 
oeen  led  and  deceived,  nke  that  unfortunate 
man  who  was  examined.  Hill.    He  told  you 
that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1()88 ;  there  being,  in  effect,  no  al- 
teration af\er  that  time,  except  the  Triennial 
act,  and  some  other  acts,  which  tended  rather 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  than  to  their  in- 
jury, in  any  way  whatever. 

Then  comes  their  famous  resolutions  for 
assembling  a  Convention  of  Emergency,  fir 
which  a  blank  was  left  in  the  minutes,  scd 
which  they  came  to,  on  the  28th  of  Novcm- 
ber,''1793. — ^I  ^ish  to  know,  how  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  whom  I  do  not  n«v 
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ec  in  court— I  wish  he  was  here— I  mean, 
ny  learned  friend  who  addressed  you  last, 
iith  great  force,  with  great  energy,  and  cer» 
ainly  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ability — 
tow  he  reconciles  these  resolutions,  so  left 
n  blank  upon  the  minutes,  with  the  principle 
pen  which  he  stated  this  convention  to  have 
cled.— He  did  not,  indeed,  distinctly  state 
his  convention  to  have  acted  upon  it;  he 
allier  suggested  the  principle,  and  then  en- 
eavourca  to  slur  the  matter  over,  to  pass  it 
ly,  asserting,  that,  whatever  might  be  im- 
»uted  to  this  convention,  it  could  not  aifect 
liat  which  was  to  have  been  assembled,  and 
he  prisoner  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

(lentlcmen,  you  will  recollect  the  solemnity 
nih.  wiiich  the  transactions  relative  to  these 
esolu lions  were  carried  on ;  that,  "  After  an 
xcellent  discussion  of  the  question,  pertinent 
emarks  and  amendments,  the  convention 
''as  resumed,  and  the  whole,  as  amended, 
eing  read  over,  the  members  stood  upon 
heir  feet,  and  passed  the  resohitions,  unani- 
nously,  as  follows.'* — You  will  recollect,  like- 
vise,  that  this  was  preceded,  in  the  course  of 
he  debate,  by  citizen  Brown's  giving  a  history 
f  the  Habc2W  Corpus  Act,  and  therefore  ap- 
pearing to  take  an  important  part  in  the  dis- 
ussion  of  the  question,  Mr.  Matthew  Camp- 
;ell  Brown,  who  was  the  delegate  from  Shef- 
ield,  and  who  has  been  stated  as  the  Editor 
»f  the  Patriot — There  is  a  blank  in  the  mi  • 
mtes,  for  these  resolutions;  and  then  the 
ninutes  import,  that, "  After  the  said  resolu- 
ion,  agreed  to,  and  solemnly  approved  of,  as 
bove,  citizen  Gerrald,  in  an  energetic  and  ani- 
nated  speech,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressed his  happiness  at  the  motion  passed, 
nd  exposed  the  act  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
ailed  a  Convention  Bill ;  and  citizen  Brown 
ollowed  him,  in  a  manly  speech,  and  proved 
he  influence  of  the  executive  government 
ver  the  parliament  ;*'-~and  then— Citizen 
^largarot  read  and  proposed  a  motion: — 
That  a  Secret  Committee  of  three,  with  the 
ecretary,  be  appointed  to  determine  the 
lace  where  such  Convention  of  Emergency 
ball  meet ;  that  such  place  shall  remain  a 
ecret  with  them,  and  with  the  secretary  of 
his  convention;  and  that  each  delegate  shall, 
t  the  breaking  up  of  the  present  session,  be 
ntrusted  with  a  sealed  letter,  containing  the 
laine  of  the  place  of  meeting;  that  this 
2ttcr  shall  be  delivered,  unopened,  to  his  con- 
tituents,  the  receipt  of  which  shall  be  ac- 
nowledged  by  a  letter  to  the  secretary — pre- 
^ryed  in  the  same  state,  until  the  period  shall 
rrive,  at  which  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
>r  the  delegates  to  set  off." 

These  resotulionsy  and  a  declaration  accom- 
'•mying  them,  for  which  a  blank  was  left  in 
i»c  niinutes,  and  which  were  not  to  be  in- 
^rled  till  after  the  end  of  their  proceedings, 
•ere  in  the  following  words:  "  Resolved,  that 
he  following  declarations  and  resolutions  be 
ii^erted  at  the  end  of  our  minutes :"  "That 
''15  convention,  considering  the  caldmitou^ 


consequences  of  any  act  of  the  legislature, 
which  may  tend  to  deprive  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  people,  of  their  undoubted  right  to 
meet,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  delegation, 
to  discuss  any  matter  relative  to  their  common 
interest,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature, 
and  holding  the  same  to  be  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  the  first  principles  and  safety  of 
society,  and  also  subversive  of  our  known 
and  acknowledged  Constitutional  Liberties,  do 
hereby  declare,  before  God  and  the  World  ;** 
-—which,  you  recollect,  is  the  solcnm  manner 
in  which  an  oath  is  taken,  in  Scotland,  by 
persons  of  a  particular  description—"  that  we 
shall  follow  the  wholesome  example  of  former 
times,  by  paying  no  regard  to  any  act  which 
shall  militate  against  the  constitution  of  our 
country,  and  shall  continue  to  a.ssemble  and 
consider  of  the  best  means  by  which  we  can 
accomplish  a  real  representation  of  the  people, 
and  annual  election,  until  compelled  to  desist 
by  superior  force." 

Gentlemen,  what  is  this  but  a  declaratiOD, 
that  they  would  resist  force  by  force;  that 
they  would  resist,  unmiestionably,  inferior 
force ;  and  that  it  should  be  tuperior  force  onfy^ 
that  should  compel  them  to  desist ; — <<  And 
we  do  resolve,  that  the  6rst  notice  given  for 
the  introduction  of  a  Convention  Bil^  or  any 
bill  of  a  similar  tendency  to  that  passed  la 
Ireland,  in  the  last  session  of  their  parliament, 
or  any  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act/' — So  that  now  they  would  have 
been  in  actual  rebellion,  as  the  bill  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  did  pass ; 
— "  or  the  act  for  preventing  wrongous  im- 
prisonment, and  against  undue  delays  m  trials^ 
m  North  Britain ;  or  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
or  the  admission  of  any  foreign  troops  what- 
soever, into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  all,  or 
any  of  these  calamitous  circumstances,  shaU 
be  a  signal  to  the  several  delegates  to  repair 
to  such  place  as  the  Secret  Committee  of  this 
convention  shall  appoint."  Throughout  all 
their  proceedings  you  find  a  Secret  Committee, 
There  is  no  one  of  the  proceeding's  of  any  of 
these  societies  which  you  have  had  before  you, 
in  which  you  have  not  found  a  Secret  CommiU 
tec ;  that  is,  a  few  persons,  who  keep  secret 
from  the  rest  all  the  important  proceedings, 
and  guide  and  direct  the  whole.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  Secret  Committu  being,  necessarily, 
the  formation  of  a  thing  which  they  conceive 
would  not  bear  the  open  light  of  di^,  and  |)ar<* 
ticularly  would  not  bear  the  eye  of  the  exist- 
ing government  of  the  country,  bound  to  keep 
and  support  the  peace  of  the  country, ; — "  and 
the  first  seven  members  shall  have  power  to 
declare  the  sittings  permanent,  and  twenty- 
one  shall  constitute  a  convention,  and  pro- 
ceed to  business." 

What  is  this  but  a  declaration,  that,  if  they 
were  compelled  by  superior  force,  to  discon- 
tinue their  meetings  at  Edinburgh,  where  they 
were  then  sitting,  they  would  not,  therefore, 
cease  to  be  a  convention  of  the  people,  but 
that  they  would  repair  immediately  to  stn^ 
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place  as  the  Secret  Committee  should  appoint; 
that  the  first  seven  memhers,  who  should 
meet  at  such  place,  should  have  power  to 
declare  the  sitting  permanent,  should  con- 
stitute a  convention  immediately,  and  the 
moment  they  amounted  to  twenty-one,  they 
should  proceed  to  business  ?  If  they  had  been 
compelled  by  superior  force,  by  the  authority 
^d  power  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
to  (fesist  from  their  meeting  at  Edinburgh 
and  had  assembled  themselves  again,  in  an- 
other part  of  tbe  country,  what  could  that 
assembly  meet  for,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  effect  of  that  superior  force, 
which  might  have  dispersed  them  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  acting  in  that  place,  at  which 
tliey  should  afterwards  assemble  with  more 
effect,  because  supported  with  that  de^ee  of 
force  which  they  might  conceive  sufficient  to 
protect  thehi  against  the  existing  constituted 
government  of  the  country. 

They  likewise  resolved, — ^'^  That  each  dele- 
gate, immediately  on  his  return  home,  do  con- 
vene his  constituents,  and  explain  to  them 
the  necessitv  of  electing  a  delegate  or  dele- 
gates ;" — which  I  conceive  must  necessarily 
mean  something  like  the  constitution  of  the 
French  National  Assembly,  who  have  persons 
to  fill  immediately,  without  any  delay,  the 
seats  which  become  vacant; — **  and  of  esta- 
blishing a  fund,  without  delay,  against  any  of 
these  emergencies,  for  his  or  their  expense, 
and  that  they  do  instruct  the  said  delegate  or 
delegates,  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  depart 
at  one  hour's  warning/' — Then  they  resolved, 
which  shows  clearly  what  they  meant  by  the 
other  part  of  the  resolution,  <*  That  the  mo- 
ment of  any  illegal  dispersion  of  the  present 
convention,  shall  be  considered  as  a  summons 
to  the  delegates  to  repair  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  appointed  for  the  Convention  of 
Emergency,  by  the  Secret  Committee,  and  that 
the  Secret  Committee  be  instructed  to  proceed, 
without  delay,  to  fix  the  place  of  meeting." 
So  that,  without  delay,  this  Secret  Committee 
were  immediately  to  proceed  to  fix  upon  some 
place,  at  which  this  assembly  of  people  were 
to  meet,  if  they  should  be  dispersed  by  the 
superior  power  of  government;  and  at  which 
place,  therefore,  they  were  necessarily  to  meet, 
in  opposition  to  the  existing  government  of 
the  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  was  communicated 
most  completelv  to  Mr.  Hardy,  by  a  letter, 
written  to  him  by  Mr.  Margarot,  on  the  11th 
of  December,  1793;  and  Margaret  expressly 
states,  that  the  convention  had  declured  itself 
permanent ;  by  which  he  must  have  meant, 
that  the  effect  of  this  declaration  was,  as  it 
obviously  was,  to  make  the  convention  a  per- 
manent assembly,  the  declaration  of  perma- 
nency being  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  National 
Convention,  at  the  same  time  it  declared  it- 
self a  National  Convention.  The  means  which 
it  took  for  the  purpose,  being  that  of  destroy- 
ing, at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  all 
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authoritative  collection  of  revenue,  whenever 
the  assembly  should  be  dispersed,  and  autho- 
rizing the  collection,  so  long  only  as  the  as- 
sembly should  continue  sittmg.  And  gentle- 
men, you  will  recollect,  in  the  history  of  your 
own  country,  the  same  sort  of  pennanencT, 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliamfnf. 
was  the  means  by  which  the  paruament,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  1st,  finally  destroyed  the 
authority  of  that  monarch. 

This  letter  of  Margaret  to  Hardy  has  likc^ 
wise  a  direct  reference  to  the  appointroent  oi 
the  sitting  of  this  convention,  b^  theSecr^ 
Committee,  in  some  other  place,  in  caae  they 
should  be  dispersed.  It  states,  that  the  cm^ 
vention  had  declared  itself  pennanent;  by 
which  it  must  have  adverted  to  this  resolutkm, 
which  you  will  see  is,  in  effect,  a  dedarauoo 
of  permanency ;  and  it  likewise  says,  tbcy 
are  to  sit  in  some  other  part  of  the  oountrr, 
not  yet  declared,  in  case  of  their  dispersioo, 
which  must  refer  (I  am  quoting  onijr  from 
memory,  for  I  have  not  the  fetter  in  mj 
hand)  to  that  part  of  the  resolutions,  by 
which  it  was  made  part  of  the  instnictions  ^ 
the  Secret  Committee,  without  delay,  to  &c  a 
place  at  which  the  convention  should  meet, 
m  case  of  its  dispersion,  or  under  other  circum- 
stances, in  which  they  thought  it  pitmer  that 
the  Convention  of  Emergency  should  meet. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  paraon  for  stating  this 
letter.  I  am  told,  that,  by  some  acddent,  it 
has  not  been  given  in  evidence,  therefore  yoa 
will  lay  that  auite  out  of  your  consideration. 
You  will  recollect,  however,  that,  in  pursuance 
of  these  resolutions,  the  convention  actuaUy 
did  refiise  to  disperse,  until  compelled  by  a 
superior  force;  and  this  is  proved  by  a  letter 
of  Margarot,  in  which  he  states,  that  Genald 
and  himself  were  pulled  out  of  the  chair ; 
and  upon  the  cross-examination  of  Ross  by 
Mr.  Erskine,  the  same  fact  was  stated ;  so 
that  they  not  only  came  to  the  resolution,  but 
they  really  acted  upon  it,  to  a  certain  de|;ree. 
But  the  other  parts  of  these  resolutions, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  wboie, 
have  very  extraordinary  consequences;  for 
you  will  observe  that  this  convention  was  to 
meet  as  a  Convention  of  Emergency,  at  a  se- 
cret place,  to  be  appointed  by  a  S^aetCom* 
mittee,  not  only  in  case  of  its  being  compelled 
to  desist  from  its  proceedings,  sittmg  at  Edin- 
burgh, by  superior  force,  but  also  in  some 
other  cases ;  particularly,  as  soon  as  any  no- 
tice should  be  given  for  the  introduction  oft 
convention  bilT.  As  soon  as  any  measure 
should  appear  to  be  taken  by  the  government 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
their  meeting,  which  they  should  think 
might  be  hkeiy  to  have  effect,  they  were  lo 
assemble  in  that  secret  place  to  be  appointed 
by  the  committee  of  emergency,  removing 
themselves  from  Edinburgh,  in  which  place 
they  might  not  think  they  should  be  so  able 
to  resist  the  powers  of  government  as  in  some 
more  distant  place.  This  they  extend  also  to 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  aad 
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to  the  admission  of  foreign  troops ;  a  report 
having  been  very  industnously  circulated  of 
an  intention  to  bring  over  a  great  number  of 
foreign  troops  into  this  country. 

But  they  declare  also,  that  this  convention 
shall  meet  as  a  Convention  of  Emergency  in 
another  event ;  that  is,  in  case  of  invasion. 
I  am  sure  I  recollect  the  letter  having  been 
read  which  informed  Hardy  of  the  secret  re- 
solutions,  because  I  recollect  that  the  words 
**  in  case  of  an  invasion''  are  omitted  in  that 
letter.     But  Margarot  states  in  that  letter 
that  the  convention  has  done  that  which  he 
docs  not  think  it  safe  to  communicate  by  let- 
ter : — **  The  convention  proceed  with  great 
spirit ;  we  sit  daily;  and  last  week  we  came 
to  a  resolution  which  we  fancy  will  give  plea- 
sure to  every  friend  to  reform.     As  the  mi- 
nutes are  to  be  printed,  we  will  at  present 
only  give  you  the  heads  of  it;   viz. — ^That 
should  any  attempt  be  made  by  government 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  bill, 
the  introduction  of  a  convention  bill,  or  the 
landing  of  foreign  troops  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  the  delegates  are  immediately  to  as- 
semble in  convention  at  a  certain  place  (the 
appointment  of  which  is  left  with  a  secret 
committee)  ;  that  when  seven  delegates  shall 
be  thus  assembled  they  shall  declare  them- 
selves permanent,  and  when  their   number 
amounts  to  twenty-one  they  shall  proceed  to 
business.     !77<t»,  you  tee,  we  are  providing 
against  what  may  happen!*     This  is  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Hardy  himself.     «  Thus  you 
tee,  we  are  providing  againtt  what  may  hap- 
pen:*     Then  the  letter  proceeds  to  state— 
*^  Letters  convey  but  very  imperfectly,  and 
mth  no  ^reat  degree  of  safety,  what  we  might 
wish  to  mform  each  other  of."    And  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  of  the  8th  of  December,  1793, 
you   will  find  he  says— "  Not  daring   any 
longer  to  trust  to  the  post,  we  send  you  all 
these  papers  in  a  parcel ;"  what  papers  these 
were  does  not  appear.    "  You  will  be  so  good 
^  to  make  us  acquainted  with  their  safe  ar- 
rival.   Gerrald  wishes  to  get  to  London  as 
soon  as  possible;  he  will  communicate  that 
which  cannot  so  fully  be  expressed  by  letter. 
You  may  consider  this  as  a  private  letter ; 
but  you  may  read  such  parts  ofit  as  you  think 
proper  to  any  member  of  the  society,  especi- 
ally where  it  may  be  oroductive  of  good." 

Then  here  are  resolutions  come  to  which 
tbeyare  afraid  to  enter  on  the  minutes  of 
their  proceedings ;  which  they  are  afraid  to 
c'ommunicate  entire  in  their  correspondence 
between  each  other;  which  they  leave,  there- 
fore, to  be  communicated  by  word  of  mouth 
by  one  of  the  parties  present:  and  even  the 
very  letter,  thus  cautiously  written,  is  written 
*o  Mr.  Hardy  as  a  private  Utter,  of  which  he 
might  communicate  such  parts  as  he  might 
think  proper  to  any  member  of  the  society, 
leaving  to  him  the  selection  of  the  matter, 
and  the  parts  he  mi^ht  so  communicate; 
Ijerhaps,  according  to  the  degree  of  fervor  in 
the  public  cause  he  might  conceive  a  particu- 


lar member  to  have,  and  the  particular  confix 
dence  he  might  have  in  the  discretion  of  that 
member ;  and  this  is  to  be  especially  where 
it  may  be  productive  of  good ;  showing  most 
clearly  by  this  that  the  prisoner  was  the  active 
means  by  which  the  whole  of  this  conspiracy 
was  to  be  carried  on ;  the  person  with  whom 
Margarot  (who  was  then  acting  as  agent  of 
the  society  at  Edinburgh)  was  to  correspond, 
in  whose  discretion  he  was  wholly  to  confide, 
and  who  was  to  communicate  to  the  other 
members  such  parts  only  of  this  correspond- 
ence— mutilated  as  it  is,  from  the  fear  of  dan- 
ger that  may  attend  a  communication  by  letter 
— ^to  communicate  such  parts  of  it  only  as  he 
thought  proper. 

Gentlemen,  I  stated  that  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  advert  to  that  part  of  the  minutes 
which  followed  the  blank  where  these  resolu- 
tions ought  to  have  been  entered,  if  they  had 
been  entered  according  to  the  daily  and  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  proceedings.  After 
stating  the  solemn  manner  in  which  these  re- 
solutions were  passed — the  very  solemnity 
with  which  they  were  passed  showing  the 
importance  which  those  persons  attached  to 
them,  and  the  omission  of  the  word  inpoasion 
in  the  communication  still  more  strongly 
showing  the  importance  which  they  attached 
to  that  particular  word — "  Citizen  Margarot 
read  ana  proposed  the  following  motion— 
"  that  a  secret  committee  of  three  with"  the 
secretary  be  appointed  to  determine  the  place 
where  such  convention  of  emergency  shall 
meet ;  that  such  place  shall  remain  a  secret 
with  them  and  with  the  secretary  of  this  con- 
vention ;  and  that  each  delegate  shall,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  present  session,  be  en- 
trusted witn  a  sealed  letter  containing  the 
name  of  the  place  of  meeting—that  this  letter 
shall  be  delivered  unopened  to  his  constitu- 
ents, the  receipt  of  which  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged by  a  letter  to  the  secretary— preserved 
in  the  same  state  until  the  period  shall  arrive 
at  which  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
delegates  to  set  off/'  So  that  the  place  of 
meeting  of  this  convention  was  not  only  to  be 
determined  upon  by  a  secret  committee  of 
three  (a  very  small  number),  but  they  also 
resolved  that  it  should  remain  secret  with 
them  and  the  secretary;  and  that  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  then  present  session  (if 
during  the  session  it  should  be  necessary  to 
make  use  of  this  committee  of  emergency  at 
a  secret  place)  each  member  should  carry 
with  him,  in  a  sealed  letter,  the  name  of  the 
place  of  meeting;  that  this  should  be  delivered 
unopened  to  his  constituents;  that  the  re- 
ceipt should  be  acknowledged  by  a  letter  to 
the  secretary;  and  that  the  sealed  letter 
should  remain  in  the  same  state  till  the  period 
should  arrive  at  which  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  delegates  to  set  off.  So  it 
was  not  to  be  known  to  any  one  member  of 
the  society,  except  the  secret  committee  and 
their  secretary,  where  that  place  was  to  be. 

Now,  gentlemen,  have  such  proceedings  as 
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tbeae  tbe  least  semblance  of  a  design  to  peti- 
tion parliament  only  for  tbe  purpose  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  ?  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  give 
any  credit  to  such  a  suggestion.  And,  gen- 
tlemen, you  will  likewise  recollect  that  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Gibbs,  admitted,  that  if 
you  could  not  give  his  construction  to  their 
proceedings,  you  must  necessarily  give  the 
construction  which  we  put  upon  them— that 
if  you  could  not  take  the  colour  he  gate 
you;  if  you  could  not  persuade  yourselves 
that  the  only  object  of  this  meeting  was  quietly 
and  peaceably  to  prepare  petitions  to  the 
parliament,  praying  that  that  reform  in 
tbe  election  of  representatives  might  be  carried 
into  execution  which  they  pretended  they  had 
proposed  upon  the  wild  plan,  as  I  venture  to 
call  it,  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  or  any  other 
specific  plan  they  might  think  proper  to 
a4opt ;  if  the  object  of  their  meeting  was  any 
thing  beyond  that,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  justify  it,  though  he  should  not  admit  it  to 
receive  all  the  attributes  which  we  have 
given  it. 

The  minutes  of  this  day's  sitting  refer  to  a 
proceeding  which,  1  think,  distinctly  had  in 
view  that  which  afterwards  appears  m  other 
parts  of  the  proceedings — the  supporting  a 
convention  bv  force.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  a 
convention  of  this  kind  could  have  any  effect 
whatever  unless  supported  by  force;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  snow  you  that 
any  proceedings  had  taken  place  for  the  pur- 
pose; for  when  it  is  of  necessity  that  in  order 
to  carry  the  thing  into  execution  it  should  be 
supported  by  force,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show 
you  that  proceedings  had  been  had  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  that  force.  If  persons 
form  a  plan  (such  as  was  fabricated  for  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  several  persons  of 
hieh  rank)  to  bring  in  the  Pretender—If  that 
had  been  a  real  paper  signed  with  the  names 
of  those  persons  who  it  was  supposed  had 
signed  it  (it  turned  out  to  be  a  wicked  con- 
trivance of  two  villanous  men) ;  but  if  it  had 
been  a  real  paper,  it  would  have  been  an  act 
of  high  treason,  though  they  had  procured' no 
force.  But  the  moment  they  put  their  hands 
to  that  paper,  which  demonstrated  their  inten- 
tion to  conspire  to  overturn  the  government 
of  the  country ;  demonstrating  that  intention 
by  an  overt  act,  namely,  the  putting  their 
hands  to  that  paper;  the  crime  ot  high  treason 
was  complete,  though  they  could  not  possibly 
have  carried  it  into  effect  but  by  raising  an 
armed  force,  and  notwithstanding  they  had 
taken  no  steps  to  raising  that  armed  force. 
But  here  you  have  several  traits  of  the  ten* 
dency  of  this  society  to  raise  an  armed  force, 
even  in  the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 
They  resolved— <'  that  a  fund  should  be  raised 
by  subscription  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
small  patriotic  publications  to  be  distributed 
in  the  Highlands;  that  everv  publication 
should  bear  the  figure  of  a  Highland -man  in 
full  dress,  witii  target  and  broad  swoi>d  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Highlaad-men :  no 
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publication  to  cost  more  than  half  a  peniir  ' 
For  what  purpose  could  such  pubhcateEs  ; 
possibly  be  distributed,  but  to  excite  t&t 
people  h)  the  Highlands  to  aim  themsciiFes? 
— What  has  the  figure  of  a  Highlander  is  lall 
dress,  with  target  and  broad  sword,  to  do  i?ixn 
a  quiet,  peaceable  petition  to  reform  pariia- 
ment?  It  has  no  connexion  with  it  in  th 
world.  It  has  a  clear  connexion  with  a  con- 
vention which  was  intended  to  be  supporte: 
by  force  of  arms;  but  has  no  possible  coccsi* 
ion  whatever  with  that  which  my  l^anied 
friend  says  was  the  object  of  this  convcQtk^ 
namely,  simply  and  only  petilioniog  pdiiiA- 
ment. 

They  propose,  also,  to  appoint  a  comnuDfe 
of  observation  in  London,  for  the  purport  ci 
observing  what  was  done  there.  What  psss&ec 
upon  that  occasion  ?  Margarot  says^*'  ti^' 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  committee  of  tb: 
nature  in  London,  as  there  were  several  tb^v- 
sand  people  in  that  city  upon  the  lookn^. 
It  was  accordingly  asreed,  that  tlie  comoa- 
tee  should  request  me  London  committee  •: 
correspondence  to  give  the  earlie&l  inieiL- 
gence  of  what  passed  in  parliament.'* 

Gentlemen,  you  will  reoollect  that  tbf 
committee  so  referred  to,  was  the  Secret  O^o- 
mittee  of  the  London  Corresponding  Soctet; ; 
which  Secret  Committee  was  by  this  leso- 
lution  converted  into  a  committee  of  obser^ 
tion  for  the  British  Convention,  for  the  pis- 
pose  of  giving  information  of  every  ^^i 
which  should  pass  in  parliament,  "and  r 
London,  upon  this  subject.  That  z\tzi^ 
shows  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  tni^ 
very  convention  upon  the  London  Corref 
ponding  Society,  in  the  bands  of  its  leaders. 
videlicet,  the  Secret  Committee,  and  those  ^'-x 
directed  that  Secret  Committee ;  which  sbov^ 
that  the  whole  was  really,  and  in  efiect,  ti. 
operation  of  those  societies  in  London ;  ir. 
that  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh  were  t^ 
proceedings  of  persons  who  were  only  acu: 
as  the  puppets  of  those  in  London. 

You  will  recollect  the  manner  in  which  tlr 
Highlanders  were    to   be    enlightened— r^~ 
representations  to  them  of  their  situat:-!, 
aggravated  and  false  in  the  highest  dcrtt 
You  will  likewise  recollect,  that  throuz^i.':. 
the  proceedings  of  this  convention  they"«e^ 
attempting  to  establish,  by  motions,  reniL- 
tions,  ana  so  on,  every  thing  that  wa«  utfXr  \ 
sary  to  be  established  for  Sic  purpose  o:  :  j 
convention  actually  meeting  as  a  conventi.c  j 
of  the  people,  upon  the  principles  upon  u^bic' 
we  have  proved  they  intended  to  act— itit  ! 
they  were  preparing  to  publish  tbe  nature  , 
unalienable,  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  m^.  \ 
and  that  a  committee  was  appointed  for  tb3 
purpose.    To  show  that  application  to  p3rb^  , 
ment  was  not  within  the  consideratioa  of  a^.^ 
of  those  who  were  at  least  the  leading  iDe:s- 
bers  in  this  business,  or  indeed  tbe  m&|:^*ty  ' 
of  the  members  of  the  oonventioDy  a  icoii^ 
lor  drawing  out  a  scroll  of  a  petition  to  ^^• 
ment  was  read  on  the  l{9tu  of  Noremtc. 
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1 793,  Ibft  leath.  day^fe  stttiDg;,  aod  the  order  of 
the  day  was  moved  upoa  it.  Now  this  is  a 
iseeliBg  which  my  learned  friends  would 
aitenvpt  to  persuade  you  was  solely  for  the 
fiurposeof  petitioning  parliament,  and  one  of 
the  first  Uiings  they  do  is^  to  move  the  order 
of  the  day  upOA  a  motion  for  petitioning  par- 
liament 

You  reeoUect,  eentlemen,  iha  manner  in 
which  they  treatea  distinctions  of  rank  in  the 
case  of  lord  Daes — in  the  use  of  the  word 
gmtilcman — the  insipidity  of  the  term  ^otle* 
man,  and  the  propriety  of  the  term  citizen — 
and  a  thousand  other  eircum stances,  which 
show  throug^iout  tlie  principles  which  the 
memhers  of  this  coavanftion  meant  to  adopt, 
and  to  earry  into  effect  as  far  as  they  could. 
You  will  recollect  what  Mr.  Skirving  said  in 
ihe  course  of  the  proceedings  Upon  a 
motion  that  waa  made  he.  insisted  **  that  it 
was  proper  on  all  occasions  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  primary  societies,  and  he  considened 
tMe  convention  as  only  a  eommitUe  of  the 
people,**  So  that  Mr.  Skirving,  in  the  veiy 
pvoceediogs  of  this  convention,  was  acting 
upon  the-  crand  principles  of  all  those  rights 
of  man — that  every  fo^m  of  government  to  be 
established  among  them  was  to  be  considered 
oaJy  as  a  committee  of  the  people^  and  that  the 
tense  of  the  peopl^  wat  to  oe  taken  upon  all 
Qcca^iotts.  Principles  which  the  French 
«alic»BaJ  assemblies  have  constantly  found  it 
impossible  to  carry  into  execution;  and  you 
must  particularly  recollect  that  they  refused 
to  carry  tbein  into  execution  upon  the  most 
important  subject  which  could  come  before 
them,  namely,  the  death  of  their  king.  For 
whea  tenie  oi'  the  leading  merahers^-some  of 
Ae  most  enlightened—probably  with  a  view 
of  saving  the  kmg,  wished  to  refer  the  consi- 
delation  of  tha*  question  to  the  pdmary 
•tseinhliex  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it 
was  negatived,  on  the  ground  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  carrving  it  into  real  and  effectual 
«ReciiUiHi ;  and  because,  if  it  could  have  been 
carried  effectually  into*  execution,  it  must 
ittve  tended  to  destroy  the  Convention  it- 
self. 

Gentleroea^  you  will  recollect  likewise,  in 
Ibe.cuurseof  the  debate  which  took  place  upon 
vbai  the^  termed  the  unprecedented  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  tlie  press,  and  the  arbi- 
tsiry  sentence  of  judge  Wilson  against  Mr. 

Holt Mr.   Justice   Wilson  being  a  man 

vhpm  ^H  those  who.  are  of  the  same  profes- 
sion must  re>r.ember  with  deep  regret  and 
coQcerj),  and  muat  acknowledge  that  he  was 
•oe  of  the  worthiestaod  the  most  upright  men 
that  ever  gcaced  the.  bencb-i — Geptlemen, 
V)  taking  notice  of  these  things,  which  they 
CQosider  as  abiHses^  Mr.  Margaret  observes — 
^  U  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  lop  off  the 
banfihes  while  wcare  epdeavoqripg  to— — " 
tnd  there  is  ablaiiH,-^£adeavouringtowhatr 
How  caayott  fill  up  that  blank  ?— <<  It  is  un- 
>>«ces8ary  io.  iltte^ipt  to  lop  off  the  branches 
whft»  we  are'  e|id«|kvounBg  to  cut  down  the 
VOL.  XXIV. 


tree.^    You  cannot  fill'  up  the  blank  inlwy 
other  way. 

Gentlemen,  I  might  go  through  the  whole 
of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  con- 
vention ;  there  are  several  other  passages 
which  equally  merit  attention;  and  it  is  evident 
that  thioughout  the  whole  of  their  proceed* 
ings  they  contemplated  the  idea  of  acting  by 
force  of  their  own  authonty,.  supported  by  the 
force  of  so  many  of  the  people  atiargeas  they 
could  prevail  upon  to  sustain  their  measures; 
that  they  looked  to  the  attainment  of  their 
objects  by  those  means;  and  probably  also  by 
the  aasistance  of  that  foreign  power  which  the 
two  societies  in  London,  the  Constitutional 
Society,  and  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, had,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1793,. 
clearly  invoked— by  means,  probably,  of  the 
assistance  of  that  power,  for  you  cannot  give 
any  other  interpretation  to  the  words,  <'  In  the 
case  of  an  invasion.''  They  clearly  looked  to 
the  attainment  of  their  ends  either  by  their 
own  force  alone,  or  by  that  force  assisted  by 
such  foreign  force. 

This  convention  being  dispersed  by  the  su^ 
perior  force  of  the  constituted  government^, 
afler  that  resistance  which  the  members  of 
the  convention  thought  proper  to  give,  aad. 
which  necessarily  was  only  a  formal  reaiat- 
ance,  because  they  had  not  prepared  measures 
for  any  more  effectual  resistance — what  waa 
done  P— A  meeting  upon  this  was  held,  and  a 
variety  of  proceedings  took  place,  in  London^ 
all  tending  to  assemble  another  oonventioD, 
expressly  declaring,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
dbpersion  of  the  British  Convention,  they 
were  determine  to  assemble  another.  For 
the  proceedings  had  not  anrived  at  that  ripe* 
nesa  which  could  enable  them  to  carry  into  ex* 
ecutaon,  the  plan  of  that  convention  of  emer- 
genqy,  which  they  had  suggested  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  convention  in  Scotland^  because 
that  could  not  have  been  completely  carried 
into  effect  with  respect  to  England,  unless 
they  had  had  a  greater  proportion  of  delegates> 
from  England,  than  they  actually  had.  Finding 
that  impracticable^  they  turned  their  minds  la 
the  assembling  another  British  Convention  in 
England,  aod  tney  openly  avowed  their  inten- 
tion of  assembling  that  convention  in  England. 
Gentlemen,  the  first  proceedings  which. 
seem  to  have  been  directly  taken  for  that 
purpose  were  the  resolutions  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Society,  on  the  17  th  of  Januaiy  1794; 
but  pievious  to  that  time  a  letter  was  written 

a  the  prisoner,  on  the  10th  of  January,  ta 
r.  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Society,  merely  informing  him  of  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  intended  on  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 17M.  I  mention  that  circumstance^ 
because  it  drew  both  the  Societies  together  in 
the  transactions  of  tbat  day.  There  was  no 
reason  for  giving  the  Constitutional  Society 
any  notice  of  that  anniversary  dinner^  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  attepd  it 
if  they  thought  proper%^ 
4  M 
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GentleiseD,  I  should  haTe  reminded  you, 
that  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Margaret  had  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Hardy  the  circumstances 
which  had  passed  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
British  Convention,  and  had  excited  him  by 
all  means  to  take  some  spirited  resolves  upon 
the  subject— Mr.  Hardy  in  his  answer  to  Mar- 
garot,  continued  to  represent  that  the  society 
would  act  as  Margarot  desired  them  to  do ; 
and  he  writes  to  the  secretary  of  the  society 
at  Norwich,  this  letter,  on  the  11th  of  Ja- 
nuary,  1794.— Fellow  Citizen.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  citizen  Margarot,  at  Edin- 
hurgh,  with  some  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazet- 
teers,**  (yon  observe  this  is  a  day  after  the 
letter  he  wrote  to  Adams,  informme  him  of 
the  anniversary  dinner,  of  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary) •*  TV  here  you  will  see  that  citizen 
Skirving  is  found  ^Ity,  and  sentenced  for 
fourteen  years  transportation  to  Botany  Bay. 
Margarot's  trial  comes  on  next.  He  meets  it 
with  great  firmness  and  resolution.  I  have 
no  time  to  make  comments  on  the  proceed- 
ings; but  I  think  our  opponents  are  cutting 
their  own  throats  as  fast  as  they  can.  Now 
is  the  time  for  us  to  do  something  worthy  of 
men."  Why  was  it  the  time  for  them  to  do 
something  worthy  of  men  ?— "  The  brave  de^ 
fenders  of  liberty.  South  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, are  performing  wonders:  driving  their 
enemies  before  them,  hke  chaff  before  the 
whirlwind." 

What  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hardy  when 
lie  wrote  that  letter?  What  could  be  in  his 
mind,  but  that  persuasion  which  we  see  gene- 
i^iy  diffused  throughout  all  their  proceedings, 
that  the  success  of  the  French  republic,  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  success  of 
their  own  schemes ;  that  they  were  all  em- 
barked in  one  common  cause— that  their 
hope  and  reliance  was  not  upon  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country— fori  thmk  even 
the  re|K)rt  of  the  committee  of  constitution 
shows,  that  tbev  had  no  hope  of  obtaining 
that  majority,  but  that  they  did  hope  they 
should  obtain  so  large  a  party,  thaf,  with  the 
success  of  the  French  reoublic,  they  should  be 
able  finally  to  accomplish  their  object— at 
least  they  thought  that  that  was  the  time  to 
strike.  "  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  men— the  brave  defenders  of 
liberty  South  of  the  English  Channel,  are  per^ 
forming  wonders;  driving  their  enemies  before 
them,  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind."  The 
letter  proceeds,  *•  The  London  Corresponding 
Society  is  to  have  a  general  meeting,  and  an 
anniversaiy  dinner,  on  Monday  the  90th  in- 
stant, at  the  Globe-tavern,  Strand."  Advert- 
ing, you  sec,  in  this  very  letter  to  that  in- 
tended meeting,  on  the  80th  of  January  ;  a 
meeting  upon  which  my  learned  friends  have 
not  dared  to  say  one  single  word— advert- 
ing to  that  meeting,  as  the  time  when  it  might 
reasonably  be  supposed,  that  something  would 
be  done  in  consequence  of  what  veas  menlioo^ 
ed  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter. 

There  is  one  passage  in  this  letter,  triffing 
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as  it  may  appear,  which  I  cannot  avmd  ob- 
serving upon ;  because  it  is  a  passage  which, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  a  little  contradicts  thai 
character  which  has  been  given  of  the  pri- 
soner, *'  I  have  sent  you  some  of  ACargarofi 
and  Skirving's  indictment,  with  two  copies  of 
a  pamphlet  on  brewing-  the  author  »  a  mem- 
ber of  our  society— ifyou  approve  of  it,  yn 
may  put  it  in  practice.  It  will  be  a  great  saviag 
to  many  families— a2io  a  dumtmiiom  eftkt  rr. 
ventie^for  every  one  brewing  their  own  faes, 
pay  no  duty  for  It.^    So  that,  yon  see,  the 
prisoner  had  in  his  contemphition,  a  dtmimi- 
tion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  as  an  ob- 
ject  which  he  thought  proper  to  reeammad\u 
the  person  to  whom  he  wrote  at  Norwich ; 
uot  simply  for  the  purpose  of  saving  moiiey 
to  families,  but  as  it  would  affect  the  revenoe 
of  the  country,  and  therefore*  as  he  conceived 
affect  those  persons  whom  he  oonsadeied  as 
his  enemies,  the  constituted  goyemment  of 
the  country.    It  is  a  trifling  orcomstaoce, 
but  trifling  circumstances  like  these,  which 
are  the  natural  overflowing  of  a  man's  nund, 
show  the  temper  of  that  mmd  mare  than  what 
he  writes  when  he  is  imder  some  d^;ree  of  re- 
straint 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  next  notice  to  yooi 
some  resolutions  of  the  Society  for  Coosfita- 
tional  Information,  on  the  17th  e(  Janouy, 
1794,  upon  which,  as  I  recollect,  no  observa- 
tion  has  been  made  by  either  of  the  leaned 
counsel,  and  which  no  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Society  has  been  called  to  explain. 

^  Resolved,  that  law  ceases  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  obedience,  whenever  it  becomes  an  in- 
strument of  oppression." 

^  Resolved,  that  we  recall  to  mind  witk 
the  deepest  satisfaction,  the  merited  fate  of 
the  infamous  Jefferies,  once  lord  chief  justice 
of  England,  who  at  the  era  of  the  glorious  n- 
volution,  for  the  many  iniquitous  sentences 
which  he  had  passed,  was  torn  to  pieceS|bya 
brave  and  injured  people." 

'^Resolved,  that  those  who  inulale  hb 
example,  deserve  his  fate." 

Gentlemen,  when  these  resolotioas  are 
considered  with  reference  to  that  which  fol- 
lows, what  is  the  meaning  of  them,  bat  an 
incitement  to  the  people  ofScotland  (for  you 
see  ft  has  reference  to  those  cases  in  Scotland) 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  persons  who  are 
represented  as  having  torn  to  pieces  the  infr- 
mous  Jefferies  ? 

**  Resolved,  that  the  Tweed,  though  it  may 
divide  coimtries,  ought  not,  and  does  not, 
make  a  separation  between  those  principles  of 
common  security,  in  which  Englishmen,  and 
Scotchmen,  are  equallj^  interested ;  that  in- 
justice in  Scotland,  is  injustice  inSngbnd; 
and  that  the  safetv  of  Englishmen  is  eadan- 
|ered  whenever  then-  brethren  of  Scotland, 
for  a  conduct  which  entitles  them  to  the  af- 
nrobation  of  all  toi$e^  and  the  support  of  all 
brave  men,  are  sentenced  to  Botany  Bay;  a 
punishment  hitherto  inflicted  only  on.  Mh»,'* 

Here  they  resolve^  thattheconddctof  t)H»e 
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wraons  in  Seotiand,  was  not  only  not  blamea- 
>le,  but  a  conduct  which  entitled  them  to  the 
approbation  of  all  wise  and  the  support  of  all 
frave  men.  The  epithet,  brave^  is  pretty 
triking.  A  peaceable  and  constitutional  sup- 
XHTt  of  a  man,  does  not  require  much  bravery; 
)ut  a.  support  by  force,  may  require  bravery— 
vhen  therefore  the  approbation  of  all  wiu, 
nd  the  support  of  all  brave  men,  is  called  for, 
Mie  may  easily  ^ess  what  it  is  that  the  per- 
ons  who  enter  into  those  resolutions  mean. 
They  add, 

**  Resolved,  that  we  see  with  regret,  but 
ee  without  fear,  that  the  period  is  fast  ap^  ' 
troaching,  when  the  liberties  of  Britons  must ' 
lepend,  not  upon  reason,  to  which  they  have  ; 
on^  appealed,  nor  on  their  oowersof  express- 
Dg  it,  but  on  their  firm,  and  undaunted  reso-  | 
iition  to  oppose,  tyranny,  by  the  same  means  | 
)y  which  it  is  exercised.*'    What  is  that  but ! 
A  explicit  dechtration,  that  the  time  was  fast 
tpproaching,  when  they  conceived,  that  it 
WHild  be  necessary  to  exert  force?  Whether 
locording  to  their  ideas,  force  had  become 
lecessary  or  not,  you  cannot  determine.    It 
lever  can  be  an  object  of  determination  for  a 
urjF,  or  for  any  court  of  justice,  whether  the 
ubjects  of  a  government,  are  entitled  to  rise 
D  rebellion  against  that  government,  in  con- 
eqnence  of  any  conduct  of  that  government 
t  IS  a  question,  which  whenever  it  does  arise, 
an  be  decided  only  by  the  sword.    It  never 
an  come  into  discussion  in  a  eourt  of  justice. 
Therefore,  if  the  conduct  of  the  government 
»f  the  country  has  been  ever  so  oppressive,  a 
ourt  of  justice  cannot  permit  itself  to  dis- 
usSj  whether  that  occasion  has  arisen,  which 
imounts  to  the  dissolution  of  all  government, 
indwhefi  therefore  it  can  itself  have  no  au- 
hority  to  act — This  resolution  follows. 

'<  Resolved,  that  we  approve  of  the  conduct 
>f  the  British  Convention,  who  though  assail- 
ed by  force,  have  not  been  answered  by  argu- 
nent,  and  who,  unlike  the  members  of  a  cer- 
ain  assembly,  have  no  inteiest  distinct  from 
be  common  body  of  the  people.''  A  resolu- 
ion,  which  not  only  adopts  all  the  proceed- 
Qgs  of  that  convention,  and  all  tneir  conduct 
m%  particularly  and  distinctly  adopts  that 
lart  of  their  conduct,  in  which  they  declared 
hemselves  a  Convention  of  the  People^  and  de- 
lared  that  they  meant  by  that  declaration, 
hat  they  were  representatives  of  the  common 
»ody  of  the  people. 

The  last  resolution  is,  ^  That  a  copy  of  the 
ibove  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  citizen 
Villiam  Skirving,  §ecrHary  to  the  Brituh 
^.onvention,  who  is  now  imprisoned,  under 
olour  of  law,  in  theTolbooth  of  Edinburgh." 

Gentlemen,  this  led  to  the  proceedings  of 
he 20th  of  January,  1794,  at  the  Globe  tavern, 
ind  these  proceedings  are  extremely  strong — 
roo  recollect  that  these  proceedings  appear  to 
lave  been  wholly  a  concerted  business;  that 
hey  were  nothing  like  the  acts  of  the  persons 
vho  met  there,  but  that  they  were  proceed- 
Dgs  prerionsly  determined  upon.    Mr.  Thel- 
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wall,  seems  to  have  had  a'  principal  hand  in 
preparing  the  account  of  the  proceedings, 
which  was  printed  and  distributed ;  and  he 
delivered  it  to  Davidson  the  printer,  to  be 
printed  on  the  18th  of  January— Gentlemen, 
this  account  of  the  proceeding!*,  begins  thus, 
"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  held  at  the  Globe  tavern,  in  the 
Strand,  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  January, 
1 794,citizen  John  Martin  in  the  chair— The  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland,  was  read  and  agreed  to."  So 
that  you  see,  gentlemen,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  a  sort  of  caution,  which 
had  not  been  observed  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  at  l^dinburgh,  in  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  a  previous  address 
for  the  meeting  of  an  assembly,  which  should 
assume  the  character  of  a  convention  of  the 
people.  This  you  will  recollect  was  an  idea 
which  clearly  had  occurred  to  some  persona 
who  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  par- 
ticularly to  Mr.  Yorke ;  and  which  he  com- 
municated in  conversations  which  have  been 
stated  to  you  in  evidence. 

This  address,  speaking  of  the  abuses  which 
are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  speaking  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
says—**  We  are  every  day  told,  by  those  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  supporting  the 
corruption  list,  and  an  innumeriole  host  of 
sinecure  placemen,  that  the  constitution  of 
England  is  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom ; 
that  our  laws{y9e  should  rather  say,  their  laws) 
are  the  perfection  of  justice  ;" — and  then  they 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  administration  of  the. 
country — ^They  then  state  a  number  of  pro* 
ceedinss  which  they  think  proper  to  find  fault 
with^The  convention  bill  in  Ireland — ^the 
proceedings  in  Scotland— and  they  add— <*  In 
Scotland,  the  wicked  hand  of  power  has  been 
impudently  exerted,  without  even  the  wretch- 
ed formality  of  an  act  of  parliament," — hav- 
ing before  adverted  to  the  act  of  parliament 
which  had  been  passed  in  Ireland  *'  magis- 
trates have  forcibly  intruded  into  the  peaceful 
and  lawful  meetings  of  treemen,  and,  by  force 
(not  only  without  Taw,  but  against  law)  have, 
under  colour  of  magisterial  office  interrupted 
their  deliberations,  and  prevented  their  asso- 
ciation ;** — A  declaration  that  they  conceived 
the  dispersion  of  that  Convention  at  Bdin- 
burgh  was  an  illeeal  act — Then  they  add--- 
^*  The  wisdom  and  good  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish Convention  at  Edinburgh,  has  been  such 
as  to  defy  their  bitterest  enemies  to  name  the 
law  which  they  have  broken ;  notwithstand- 
ing  which,  their  papers  have  been  seized,  and 
made  use  of  as  evidence  against  them ;  and 
many  virtuous  •  and  meritorious  individuals 
have  been,  as  cruelly  as  unjustly,  for  theit 
virtuous  actions,  disgraced  and  destroyed,  by 
in&mous  and  illegal  sentences  of  transporta- 
tion ;  and  these  unjust  and  wicked  judgments 
have  been  executed  with  a  rancour  and  ma- 
lignity never  before  known  in  this  land.  Our 
respectaUe  and  bek>v^  fellow  cit^ns  hav« 
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been  cast  fettered  into  dungeone,  Mnongit 
felons^  in  the  hulka  to  which  they  were  sot 
sentenced/' 

GentJemen,  what  are  those  virhums  aett  of 
thia  firitifth  Convention  ?— When  we  read 
their  proceedings,  is  not  the  whole  of  their 
conduct  a  tissue  of  conspiracy— of  sedition — 
of  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  eorem* 
ment  of  the  country  ?— And  yet  thae  mre 
the  actWHM  which  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  think  proper  to  call  virtuotu  actiom — 
which  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion describes  as  that  which  entitled  them  to 
the  approbation  ^all  wUe^  and  the  mpporiqf 
all  brave  men.— Persons  who  so  declare  them* 
eelves  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  such 
jBLn  assembly  as  the  British  Convention  as- 
aembled  at  Edinburgh,  declare  tiieraselres 
adverse  to  all  government ;  not  only  to  ^the 
existing  government,  but,  it  seems  to  moi  to 
jail  government,  if  individnals  may  so  act 
with  impunity,  it  is  impossible  for  any  govein- 
aent  to  exist 

.  They  then  proceed—^'  Citiaens,  we  all  ap- 
prove the  sentiments,  and  are  daily  repeat- 
uu;  the  words,  for  which  our  respectable  and 
Taluable  brethren  are  thus  wnustly  suffering. 
T-^We,  too,  associate,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fair,  free,  and  full  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple."—Where  P  In  the  House  of  Commons  r 
— No—"  in  a  house  of  real  national  repve- 
aentatives  :'*— Here  is  an  express  declaratioD, 
that  th^  do  not  mean  a  reform  in  the  Heme 
of  Commons:  it  is  a  declaration,  that  they 
associate  in  order  to  obtain  a/air,  Jree^  and 
Juli  repre$e«tatwn  cf  the  people  in  a  hoim  ^ 
real  national  repreaenUttnet. — ^Why  do  .they 
declare  this  now  ?— Why !  because  they  find 
that  nam  was  the  time  or  never,  as  Mr.  Hardy 
expressed  it  in  his  letter,  for  them  to  do  tome^ 
ihng  vorth^  of  men^  when  the  French  were 
driving  their  enemies  before  them^  like  chaff  be- 
fire  the  whirlwind, — ^Tbey  proceed — ^  Are  we 
•Iso  williog  to  be  treated  as  felons,  for  claim- 
ing |Ai«,  our  inherent  right,  which  we  are 
determined  never  to  foreeo,  but  with  oar 
lives,  and  which  none  but  thieves  and  traitors 
ean  wish  to  withhold  from  us  ?''— Oentle- 
men,  these  inherent  rights  they  declare,  in 
4;beir  committee  of  constltutioD,  to  be,  the 
right  of  every  citizen,  not  only  to  a  share  in 
ihe  kgisUuive,  but  in  the  executifve  government 
of  the  country.  That  richt  could  only  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  creation  of  a  representative  go- 
vernment; and  here  they  declare,  they  "  as- 
sociate in  order  to  obtain  a  fair,  free,  and  full 
xepresentation  of  the  people,  in  a  nouse  of 
real  national  representatives;  and  *  Uiat  th^ 
f  considered  that  astbeir^aAerai^ri^^,  which 
•'  thev  were  detennined  never  te  ion^go,  but 
^  with  their  lives.*  " 

Gentlemen,  this  is  tiie  ckarest  and  1^ 
most  decisive  declaration  of  the  intendonf  of 
Ihese  men,  when  combined  with  all  that  is  he- 
fore  stated,  and  ma^  esj^ain  any  thing  winch 
Is  ambiguous  in  it,  if  aay  thing  is  anbifuona. 
If  xea%.appearato  me^that  there  is  notbu^ 
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«mbiguaQs  in  tiiis  paper.  Whatuitbat4 
daring,  that  they  had  aatoeiatei  >  ^l'n,U 
th^  had  compirtd^n  <«ider  toebciiii  afik 
Jree  and  full  repremntation  cf  the  petf^t^  k% 
heme  qf  real  nation^  reprmatativa,  tUk 
mch  ahoMteonfy;  and  that  tb^dunndlii 
4u  -an  inherent  right,  which  they  tme  k' 
termined  never  to  forego,  bat  witii  ifae  hani 
of  their  lives.  When  they  mj,  tlieyutih 
termined  uemr  to  forego  that  i^;bt,  but  liA 
their  limes,  iH  amoanls  to  -the  aane  iha^n 
saying,  that  they  were  detennined  tomat^ 
«t  the  hazard  of  their  Uves.— GcalbRa, 
what  construction  can  be  pat  upas  ii 
paper,  but  that  it  is  Ihe  most  direct  tB*> 
meat  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  tid 
the  members  of  their  sooieiy,  to  uefau-^ 
and  indeed  to  all  the  persons  to  vtmi  6b 
letter  was  addressed— ^the  people  ef  Gmi 
Britain  and  Iceland  ? 

They  proceed -^'^  Can  ymi  beMete,  4tt 
those  who  sentvirtnoiia  InshmeaandSeofek- 
men,  fettered  with  felons,  to  fiotwj  Baj,  k 
not  meditate,  and  will  not  altempt>  tsas 
Itie  first  mofloent  to  send  us  aftertkcn;  «, 
if  we  had  aot  joat  •oanse  to  appnbcBiii 
same  tehoman  tveatmestr-if,  mstead  of  Ik 
most  imminent  daager,  we  weie  io  pate 
safety  from  it,  should  we  notdisdBiBtoaiir 
any  liberty  or  privileffe  whatever,  b  vkh 
our  honest  Irish  and  Scotch  bietbieodidot 
eoually  and  as  fiiUy  pirtid^  vilh  n 
Their  cause,  then,  and  oiir*s,  ii  (be  sm; 
and  it  is  both  oar  d»ty  and  oar  inieMtte 
atand  or  fall  togeiber.  The  Irish  fuHaaat, 
aad  the  Scotch  judees,  actuated  kvjrt^"" 
English  influence,  nwehwg^w^inttig^ 
the  point.  There  i$  no  farther  ttep  bofadik 
which  tkm  have  taken.  We  sse  at  itsn.' 
—What  IS  the  meaning  of  theM  von}s,«Wt 
^BB  AT  issoE?"  We  are  come  to  tbepwt 
in  which  we  must  repel  fbice  bj  £»»>- 
There  can  be  no  other  meaning  given  tote 
words—*'  We  must  now  ctwote  it  <m^ 
either  liberty  or  slaveiy,  fareunelwstDdar 
posteritjr.— Will  you  wait  till  buracksflt 
-erected  in  every  village,  and  till  sobsidiid 
Hessians  and  Hanoverians  ut  upon  m^- 
In  the  very  moment  that  they  slmderAe 
government  of  the  country  by  th«c  eij» 
sions,  they  clearly  declare  their  niesoin^:- 
They  assert  that  tlie  government  of  tfaeci» 
try  has  in  contempkSian  to  oppress  tko^ 
force,  and  that  the  govemssent  of  thecott' 
try  having  feomed  that  intention  to  onres 
them  by  force,  they  aie  determioed  w^ 
use  force— '<  There  is  no  ftfftfaer  step  bej^d 
that  which  they  have  taken— ^V|  sre  AW» 
— ^We  Buiel  now  choose  at  once,  either  bbaV 
er  slavery,  for  ourselves  and  our  posteiity> 
And  they  declare  that  they  would  noljj 
till  the  goveromeat  should  take  wxt^ 
tual  steps  for  the  purpose  of  restniniag  ^ 

They  add,  «•  You  may  ask,  pcrbsM 
whait  means  ^hoU  we  seek  redrenf^"^ 
yottwill  obsenra,  geotlemeny  the  saiaeB* 
laie^echocdla^BidiflmBlfwid^ii*^ 
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ifly  of  pHbficalioii^  0nglaftttDg  all  iVon  tiM 
iddEress  of  the  Othof  August,  1799,  and  which 
ihows,  that  the  leadiug  men  in  these  pro- 
MMlings  had  tbeeame  thing  in  view,  ct  feast 
rom  that  peiiod.-^^  You  may  aak,  perhaps, 
y  «pAaf  M€viM  tktdl  we  week  redrtu  f  •— We  an- 
fver,  that  men  in  a  stale  of  civUiaed  sodetj, 
lie  hound  to  seek  redress  of  their  griefancee 
pan  the  laws,  as  longas  any  redress  can  be 
tbtained  by  the  laws ;  but  oor  common  mas- 
er,  whom  we  serve  (whose  law  is  a  law  of 
iberty,  and  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom) 
las  taught  us  not  to  expect  to  sather  grapes 
rom  iDoms,   nor  figs  from   thistles  — Ws 

[VST  BAVB  KEDEXSS  FSOK  OVm  OWV  LAWS, 
m>  BOTFKW  1«B  LAWS  99  OVtL  rLVVDBSXBS, 
tUBlCIES,  AND  oppaassoM.'' 

Translate  this  into  plain  words,  conveying 

plain  meaning— What  is  it  but  this— You 
^  by  what  means  shall  we  seek  redress  t — 
Ve  answer,  that  noen  in  a  state  of  civiltied 
ociety,  are  bound  to  seek  redress  for  grieve. 
nces  bv  law,  as  long  as  any  redress  can  be 
btained  by  law;  Init,  when  all  laws  are 
iolated,  then  that  compact  by  which  civilized 
Dciety  is  kept  together,  is  dissolved,  and  we 
ave  a  right  to  act  for  ourselves-— That  is  the 
tear  inierpretMion  of  the  first  part— They 
dd,  **  But  how  can  we  expect  to  gather 
rapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles." — 
i^hat  do  they  mean  by  thorns  and  thistles  f 
\^by  the  king  and  the  parliament— They  as- 
ert  that  they  could  not  expect  any  redress 
pom  them,  or  at  least  from  the  paniament, 
ecause  <hey  could  not  expect  to  gather  grapes 
oom  thorns,  nor  figs  6nm  thistles.—*'  We 
nust  have   rediess,  therefore,"   they   say, 

firom  aitr  mm  Iops,  and  nstjrem  the  la»$  Jf 
VLT  plundfftrs,  eiifwiti,  and  epprtnon.**^^ 
S\ax  does  this  mean,  but  that  they  must 
>av€  redress  from  a  Convention  of  the  Peo- 
le;   for  this  is  an  address  to  the  people.-^ 

Wty'*  therefore,  must  mean  ^  the  people,^ 
ad  ^  our  amn  Umt^'*  must  mean  **  the  Uwe  ef 
U  people.*' — ^We,  the  people^  roust  have  re- 
ress  from  ear  owa  !«»•,  and  not  from  the 
iws  of  our  plunderers,  enemies,  and  op- 
ressors — characterizing,  bv  those  terms,  the 
onstitiited  authorities  of  the  country. — And 
tiey  add,  **  There  u  no  rtdreu  far  a  nutiom 
ircumttanoed  at  we  are,  tut  in  a  fair^  free, 
ndJuU  repreaenttttion  cf  the  people!** 

Gentlemen,  these  are  declarations  clear 
nd  plain.  My  learned  friend  called  upon 
s  to  show  clear  and  plain  declarations.  Can 
ny  thing  be  more  clear  and  mure  plain? 
lere  is  no  caution  used — ^they  had  now  de- 
srmioed  to  lay  aside  all  caution — ^and  you 
rill  observe,  that  my  learned  friends  did  not 
ttempt  to  say  one  smgle  word  in  explanation 
f  any  pvt  of  this  transaction. — The  fair,  the 
ree,  and  full  representdtion  of  the  people, 
rhieh  they  describe,  has  lioen  so  over  and 
;ver  again  explained,  in  their  own  publica- 
ioBs,  and  in  taeir  resolutions  and  addresses; 
a  the  report  of  their  eoromittee  of  constitn- 
ion,eBdeiicwbaK;  Ihet  itisvtterly 
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cessmy  fiirme  logooverthat  ground  arauo, 
but  merely  to  observe,  that,  by  a  fair,  free, 
and  full  representstioQ  of  the  people,  tb^ 
dearly  and  unquestionably  mean,  on  all  oo>. 
casMMis,  a  perfect  representation  of  the  pto* 
pie,  as  they  somethnes  stvlcit;  namely,  a 
representation  of  the  people,  in  an  assembly 
which  should  act  as  a  National  Convention. 
like  the  National  Convention  of  Prance,  by 
means  of  which,  every  citizen  should  have 
the  right  of  sharing  in  the  guveraroent  of  the 
country,  lemlative  and  executive.— Then, 
here,  gentlemen,  they  have  clearly  mai 
f»penly  declared  their  resolution  to  have  such 
a  convention  of  the  people,  and  to  create  tk 
republic  upon  the  principles  of  the  Rights  of 
Man. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  a  man  had  proclaimed, 
m  this  country,  the  pretender,  and  thereby 
4edarod  his  intention  to  establish  upon  the 
throne  of  this  country,  tluit  family  which  hae 
been  driven  from  it,  mstead  of  that  which  baa 
since  been  placed  upon  the  throne,  no  man 
would  have  entertained  the  slightest  doubly 
that  the  mere  act  of  proclaiming  the  pre- 
tender, would  have  been  treason ;  and  mf 
learned  friends  will  recollecrt,  that,  in  tb^ 
course  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Layer,  the  very 
case  b  supposed  by  the  cotmsel  for  the  crowo. 
They  say,  m  answer  to  an  objection  with  re- 
spect to  evidence,  **  Suppose  a  man  should 
have  procUimed  the  pretender,  and  then  have 

re  away,  and  the  proclamation  coiild  net 
found,  what  would  foe  the  effect  of  thatf 
Could  not  you  give,  in  evidence,  the  contenta 
of  that  proclamation  ^''—"  Yes,"  says  Mr. 
Hungerford,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and 
who  was  no  way  a  friend  to  that  govemmeat, 
**  the  very  act  of  doing  that,  would  be,  in  it- 
self, an  overt  act  of  high  treason." 

Then,  if  proclaiming  the  pretender  is  an 
overt  act  of  high  treason,  is  there  any  dif- 
ference between  proclaiming  the  pretender, 
and  proclaiming  a  republican  government  f 
And  this  is  a  proclamation  for  a  republicaa 
government.— i  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  all 
the  consequences  were  immediately  to  follow  ; 
that  the  kmg  of  the  country  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  from  that  moment,  defKised.— 
This  appears  to  be  rather  a  proclamation  that 
there  shall  be  such  a  government;  not  that 
it  shall  instantly  take  place,  but  that  it  thali 
he  establislied,  and  that  they  will  tike  Meps 
for  the  purpose. — And  you  will  remember, 
that,  in  Uie  ca^e  of  treasc>n,  a  plan  once 
formed,  and  steps  taken  in  purstiance  of  it,  it 
sufficient  to  constitute  treason ;  and  it  is  net 
necessary  that  the  steps  should  be  effectual 
for  the  purpose. 

Then  they  come  to  the  following  resolu* 
tions 

'*  Resolved,  That  during  the  ensuing  see* 
sion  of  parliament,  the  general  committee  af 
this  society  do  meet  daily,  for  the  piiriKse  of 
watrhine  the  proceedings  of  the  p  trliameat, 
and  of  the  administration  of  the  government 
of  thk  conatfy/'^-Thii,  aad  tlie  miowing  re- 
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tolutioQ,  they  borrow  from  the  British  Con- 1 
veDtion,  whose  proceedings  thej  had  approv- 
ed, dropping  only  that  put  of  the  resolution 
of  the  British  Convention  which  they  thought 
it  not  safe  to  introduce  into  thtfir  minutes ; 
namely,  that  part  respecting  an  invasion  — 
'<  Resolved,  That,  upon  the  nrst  introduction 
of  any  bill,  or  motion,  inimical  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people;  such  as  landing  foreign  troops 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland —for  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act—for  proclaiming  mar- 
tial law,  or  for  preventing  the  people  from 
meeting  in  Societies  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation ;  or  any  other  innovation  of  a  similar 
nature.  That,  on  any  of  ifute  emergencies* 
—-words  which  leave  an  openihg  for  almost 
any  thing. — ^That,  on  any  of  ttiese  emer- 
gencies, the  general  committee  shall  issue 
summonses  to  the  dele^tes  of  each  division, 
and  also  to  the  secretaries  of  the  diiierent  so- 
cieties a6&liated  and  corresponding  with  this 
aociety,  forthwith  to  caU  a  general  convention 
of  the  peoitle,  to  be  held  at  such  place,  and  in 
such  manner,  as  shall  be  specified  in  the 
jumiiions  for  the  puroose  of  taking  such  mea- 
•fures  into  their  consiaeration/' 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect,  that  just  at 
this  time  the  society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation (who  were  always  acting  in  their 
way  in  support  of  the  measures  first  adopted 
by  the  London  Corresponding  Society)  thought 

ner  to  elect  Barrere,  St  Andre,  and  Uo- 
,  honorary  members  of  their  society; 
deolaring,  that  they  considered  those  men  as 
*^  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  Freedom" — 
**  judicious,''  I  think,  they  likewise  call  them. 
Gentlemen,  the  mere  election  of  these  per- 
sons to  be  members  of  their  society  is,  in 
some  degree,  adopting  their  principles;  but 
when  in  the  very  act  of  election  they  declare 
that  they  so  elect  them  because  of  their  prin- 
ciples—when men  eJect  a  person  into  a  situa- 
tion became  they  consider  him  at  one  of  the 
moU  judkiout  and  enUgfUened  friends  of  Tree- 
i^om— when  upon  a  political  subject,  tuey  de- 
clare they  consider  the  principles  of  that  man 
to  be  those  of  a  judicious  and  enlightened 
man;  they  really  transfer  all  declared  and 
avowed  principles  from  the  person  so  elected 
to  their  own  society,  and  make  them  in  efiect 
the  principles  of  their  own  society.  You  will 
recollect,  they  follow  this  up  afterwards  by 
the  publishing  to  the  world  their  resolution 
for  insertion  of  the  speeches  of  Barr^re  and 
St.  Andre  upon  the  subject  of  the  execution 
of  the  king  of  France  in  their  minutes ;  and 
then  you  will  particularly  recollect  the  man- 
ner in  which  Barr^re  in  his  speech  describes  a 
National  Convention. 

Upon  the  first  question,  "  whether  the  per- 
son of  the  king  is  inviolable,"  he  describes 
that  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important 
to  recall  to  your  attention,  although  the  at- 
torney-general remarked  upon  it  very  consi- 
derably in  the  observations  which  he  made 
upon  it.  Ban^re  says,  thatr-<<  The  people  of 
Paris,  by  making  an  holy  insurrection  against 
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the  king  on  the  lOtb  of  August,  deprived  him 
of  his  character  of  inviolability ;  the  people  €f 
the  other  departments  applauded  thlsianr- 
rection,  and  adopted  the  consequence  of  ii;  ti* 
people  have  therefore  formally  interposed  to 
destroy  this  royal  inviolability ;  the  tacit  caa> 
sent  of  the  people  rendered  the  perxio  of  tke 
king  inviolable ;  the  act  of  insurrectioo  vsst 
tacit  repeal  of  that  consent,  and  was  foundedoB 
tlie  same  grounds  of  law  as  the  consent  itadf, 
The  king^  person  is  inviolable  ouJy  «it^ 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  the  k^ 
ture,  but  not  with  relation  to  the  people? 

Calling  the  attention  of  the  publk  tDtixK 
speeches,  which  is  e(|ual  to  publishiag  tlm, 
shows  the  intent  with  which  these  perns 
were  proceeding ;  and  that  when  they  had  iv 
sembled  a  general  convention  of  the  people, 
supposing  tliat  convention  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  wmM 
have  considered  the  people  as  having  tbraaBy 
interposed  their  power  to  destroy  the  ror^ 
inviolability.  For  the  assembling  a  coovcs. 
tion  of  the  people,  acting  aa  such,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  power  of  the  people,  must « 
necessity  have  been  an  insurrection  of  tfae 
people  gainst  the  existing  government;  lod 
if  the  people  in  general,  according  to  die  ^ 
tern  ot  Barr^re  had  applauded  thit  iunrrtclm, 
and  adopted  the  consequence  ^  if ,  the  peof)k 
would  have  formally  interposed  to  destroy  tbe 
royal  inviolability,  and  all  the  conseoudmi 
which  are  statcMl  in  this  speech  of  Buikt 
must  have  fdiowed. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  discuss  whether  u 
appeal  should  ne  made  to  the  people,  saihe 
says  •-<<  The  people  are  the  Sovertig*,  A 
convention  is  a  perfect  representatioa  of  the 
sovereign;  the  members  of  the  legishitin 
assembly  acted  in  Auraist  upon  these  |»riDci- 
ples  in  summoning  the  Convention ;  They  d^ 
dare  that  they  saw  but  one  measure  vhic^ 
could  save  France,  namely,  to  have  recome 
to  the  supreme  will  of  the  fieople,  sod  to  in- 
vite the  people  to  exereite  immediately  tint 
unalienable  right  of  Sovereignty  which  tk 
constitution  had  ackuowledg^,  and  vbicb  it 
could  not  subject  to  any  restriction.*'  then  Ik 
says— '<  The  public  interest  required  thsltk 
people  should  manifest  their  will  bv/keitf- 
tion  of  a  National  Convention^  formed  of  repre- 
sen  tali  ves  invested  by  the  people  with  iiaS- 
mited  powers ;  the  people  did  manifest  t^tir 
will  by  the  election  of  that  Convendoo;  tfee 
Convention  being  assembled  is  itself  that  so1^ 
reign  will  which  ought  to  prevail;  it  vM 
be  contrary  to  every  principle  to  suppose  thst 
the  Convention  is  not  eiclusively  the  eipesr 
sion  of  the  general  y^W* 

These  societies,  then,  having  declared  tint, 
under  certain circumstances,there  shouid.ibrt^ 
with  be  called  a  general  convention  of  thepeo- 
pie ;  and  having,  at  the  same  time,  sdverte^ 
to  the  principles  so  laid  ^own  by  Ban^  » 
the  principles  of  a  man  whom  they  thoiit^> 
judicious  and  enlightened  fiiend  of  fiecibtD, 
they  must  have  considered  a  cooveotioBof  tbt 
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«opIe  as  an  assembly  of  the  nature  stated  in 
his  speech  of  Barr^re,  and  upon  which  I  have 
«fore  so  much  observed. 
Afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
n  the  «9d  of  January,  it  was  resolved,  that 
he  toasts  drank  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of 
tie  society  should  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
ddress.  'These  toasts  testify  their  approba- 
ion  of"  the  British  Convention  at  Edinburgh" 
-of"  Skirvin^,  charged  by  the  sentence  oMhe 
)ourt  of  Justiciary  with  the  honour  of  being 
be  cause  of  calhng  that  convention*' -^  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  and  the 
evcral  other  societies"— «nd  then  of  "  their 
onderoned  delegates.''  Then  there  is  the 
Dllowing  toast—"  Success  to  the  arms  of 
reedom  apiinst  whomsoever  directed,  and 
oofiision  to  despots  wilh  whomsoever  allied." 
hese  words,  though  Ihey  do  admit  of  another 
)terpretation,  yet  are  in  themselves  general ; 
od,  considering  the  complexion  of  the  whole 
f  ihh  transaction,  thev  apply  most  directly 

>  that  which  was  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
amely,  the  establishment,  by  force,  of  a  con- 
Mition  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
fleeting,  as  they  conceived,  their  own  free- 
om;  a  measure  to  which,  it  is  perfectly 
lear,  under  oertun  circumstances,  they  meant 

>  have  recourse.  There  is  another  toast 
hich  has  a  degree  of  ridicule  in  it,  but  you 
ill  see  clearly  what  was  meant.  Mr.  Barlow 
id  said  in  fais  letter  to  the  French  Convention, 
lat  it  had  been  completely  shown  that  a  king 
at  good  for  nothing.  One  of  their  toasts  is — 
all  that  Is  good  in  ever^  constitution,  and 
lay  we  never  be  superstitious  enough  to  re- 
irence  in  anv  that  which  it  good  for  nothing," 
fow  the  words  "  superstitious  enough  to  re- 
erence  in  any  that  which  is  good  for  no- 
ling,"  carry  the  allusion  so  directly  to  that 
!ttcr  of  Barlow,  and  the  works  of  Paine,  in 
^hich  the  respe^  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
ty for  monarchy  has  been  treated  as  a  super- 
titious  reverence,  that  it  is  impossible*  to 
oubt  what  these  persons  meant  when  they 
ave  that  toast.  And  here  I  may  observe. 
Hat  in  manv  of  the  State  Trials  you  will  find 
liat  toasts  drank  at  meetines  of  persons  en- 
aged  in  such  transactions  nave  always  been 
onsidered  as  important  evidence  of  the  minds 
f  the  persons  so  met;  because,  such  toasts 
re  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  animating 
iie  persons  assembled  to  tne  acts  in  view  r 
ecause,  they  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
iking  advantage  of  the  gaiety  of  convivial 
lOurs,  when  their  hearts  might  be  open,  and 
table  to  such  impressions  as  it  might  be 
bought  proper  to  make  upon  them. 

Gentlemen,  these  societies  next  proceed  to 
he  assembling  of  their  convention,  which,  by 
heir  resolutions  of  the  30th'  of  January  they 
lad  declared  should  be  assembled  under  cer- 
ain  circumstances;  leaving  to  themselves, 
lowever,  such  a  latitude,  that  almost  any 
hing  which  could  happen  might  be  pretended 
o  amount  to  those  circumstances,  and  to  be  a 
ground  for  assembling  their  convention. 


On  the  ST'th  of  March  the  prisoner  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Constitutional  Society,  in  which 
he  stated—"  I  am  directed  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  to  transmit  the  follow*  • 
ing  resolutions  to  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  and  to  request  the  senti- 
ments of  that  society  respecting  the  important, 
measures  which  the  present  juncture  of  affair» 
seems  to  require.  The  London  Corresponding 
Society  conceives  that  the  moment  it  arrived 
when  a  full  and  explicit  declaration  is  neces- 
sary from  all  the  friends  of  freedom."  There- 
fore this  letter  of  the  prisoner  declares,  that 
that  moment  wot  arrived  which  is  alluded  to  in 
the  preceding  resolutions  of  the  SOth  of 
January;  and  then  he  adds — "  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  or  no  thejr  will 
be  ready  when  called  upon  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  and  other  societies  to  obtain  a ' 
fair  representation  of  the  people;  whether 
they  concur  with  us  in  seeing  the  necessity  of 
a  speedy  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining, in  a  constitutional  and  legal  manner, 
a  redress  of  those  grievances  under  which  we 
at  present  labour,  and  which  can  only  be 
effectually  removed  by  a  full  and  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
The  London  Corresponding  Society  cannot 
but  remind  their  firiends,  that  the  present 
crisis  demands  all  the  prudence,  unanimity, 
and  vigour  that  ever  mav  or  can  be  exerted  by  * 
men  and  Britons ;  nor  ofo  they  doubt  but  that 
manly  firmness  and  consistency  will  finally, 
and  they  believe  shortly,  terminate  in  the  full 
accomplishment  of  all  their  wishes.'^ 

Gentlemen,  here  is  a  full  declaration  in  this 
letter,  written  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  that 
he  looked  forward  to  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  all  hit  withet.    What  those  wishes  . 
were  has  been  already  fully  and  sufiiciently 
declared.    They  were— to  establish   in   this 
countrv  a  representative  government,  founded 
upon  tne  broad  basis  of  the  rights  of  man — the 
annihilation  of  monarchy— the  annihilation 
of  what  he  calls  aristocracjr— the  annihilation 
of  all  ranks  and  distinctions  of  men,  and 
giving  equal  active  citizenship,  and  an  equal 
riffht  to  every  individual  in  the  government 
of  his  country,  legislative  and  executive— in 
fine,  the  complete  establishment  of  a  whole 
Republican  government,  without  a  king,  with- 
out a  House  of  Peers,  and  without  any  of 
those  circumstances  which  belong  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  as  now  established. 
He  thinks  that  the  cnsis  was  come  which 
demanded  all  the  prudence,  unanimity,  and 
vigour  that  ever  may  or  can  be  exerted  by 
men  or  Britont;  meaning  to  flatter  the  na- 
tional vanity  of  his  gnintrymen  a  little,  by 
supposing  that  Britons  had  the*habit  of  exert- 
ing vigour,  prudence,  and  unanimity  beyond 
what  18  commonly  exerted  by  men.  ,This 
letter  is  accompanied  by  resolutions,  which  in 
a  considerable  degree,  echo  back  the  resolu- 
tions, of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation of  the  ITthof  Januftry,-.F— 
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**Itetolved  vnanimously— Tba^  dear  as 
justice  and  liberty  are  to  Britons,  yet  the 
value  of  them  is  comparatively  small  without 
adepeodance  on  their  permanency,  aiod  there 
cm  be  no  security  for  tne  continuance  of  any 
fight  but  in  e(}ual  laws/^ 

**  That  eoual  laws  can  never  be  expected 
bat  by  a  full  and  fair  representation  ef  the 
people  To  obtain  which**— and  here  comes 
anin  that  little  system  of  delusion  which 
they  have  at  every  lum  thought  proper 
to  make  use  o(^**  To  obtain  which,  m  the 
wav  pointed  out  by  the  constitution,  has  been, 
tad  iSy  the  sole  object  of  this  socie^  "  Now 
no  way  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  consdlii- 
tioa  but  that  of  a  petition  to  the  legj^ture. 
**  For  this  we  are  ready  to  hazard  every  thing; 
and  never  but  with  our  lives  will  we  relinquiui 
an  object  which  involves  the  happiness^  or 
eyen  the  politieal  existence,  of  ourselves  and 
posterity."  Wlieo  men  say  they  never  will, 
but  with  their  lives,  relinquish  aa  object- 
when  they  sav  that  the  crisis  is  eonke,  which 
they  hope  will  afaot tly  terminate  in  the  full 
acoonplishment  of  ail  their  wishes,  a  full 
accomplishment  of  their  ofctject^what  can 
th«r  possibly  mean  but  that  they  will  attempt, 
to  the  utmost  haaard  of  their  lives,  to  obcun 
tlbaa  object,  which  tb^  ctinsequeatly  appro- 
tend  they  must  use  force  to  obttin  ? 

They  add—"*  that  it  is  the  decided  opinieo 
of  this  society  that,  tfk  secure  ourselves  from 
futae  illegal  and  scandalous  prosecutions;  ta 
pnveM  a  repetitbu  of  wieked  and  unjust 
•eatcnces;  and  to  recall  those  wise  and 
wholesome  kws  that  have  been  wrested  from 
i|&  and  of  which  aaaioely  a  vestige  remains, 
wrs  ought  to  ko  mrnetUaUfy  a  eotKOenivm  tf 
ikijmpky  iff  4eUgoii$  deputed  far  that  vmrpom 
ftm  the  d^ereiU  wcUtioi  </  the  FrUnd$  ^ 
JWedmn,  assembled  in  various  parts  of  this 
nafeion ;  and  we  pMge  ourselves  to  the  pubhc 
te  pursue  every  Vo^ial  method  to  accomplish  so 
dittrable  a  purpose.'' 

,  QeBtlemeo,  the  previous  wsolutions  of  the 
Wk  oi  January  show  what  object  it  was  tlmt 
th^  really^  had  is  view,  namely,  theestablisb- 
HMt  (under  the  words  "  fair,  free»  and  fuU 
rcyraentitioQ  of  the  people  in  a  house  of  real 
mtioaatrepffese&t«tives»"  and  the  oSher  words 
of  whkh  1  have  takea  notice)  of  a  complete 
BepubUeaagovenMncnt.  Theytikewiseshowed 
te  nttoner  i»  which  th^  meant  to  redress  • 
these  grievances  which  they  here  stalft; 
wfcMS  ia  their  pnor  resohitions  of  the  9Qlh  of 
JcjMiary  they  said^thal  th^r  could  not  ea- 
pact  redress  from  angr  eusling  aiilhorily*- 
that  th^  considered  themselves  as  pensons 
whc,  though  they  had  been  in  a  state  of 
civiliaed  socie^,  were  now  authonaed  to  eon* 
ttder  that  associatbn  asataa  end,  because  laa 
ffedress  could  be  obtained  by  the  law;  and 
therefore,  that  tliey  must  have  redress  fonb 
their  own  bws,  anif  not  from  the  lasre  of  their 
phnderecsyeneaMesiandoppmsscKa  Tafcine 
thcsaf icoee&ngaallogetbeiv  the  pvposc  audi 
thecndareclcac. 
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OentlenMny  with  reject  to  the  other  fii»- 
ceedings,  tending  move  directly  to  aawnilih 
this  convention,  it  is  needless,  I  bope,  for  bk 
to  state  them  to  you,  because  I  tbiak  the? 
roust  occur  to  your  mind,  any  farther  tfacr  Id 
answer  one  observation  made  by  my  Icatnid 
fHend,  Mr.  Gibbs;  namely,  that  the  resofaMim 
having  been  taken  to  assemble  a  rnnnnuim 
on  the  13th  of  Aprils  it  was  not  directly  fm- 
ceeded  upon»  and  nothing  aopearcd  to  htm 
been  done  upon  it  You  will  reeotteci,  tktt 
the  committee  of  co-operation  and  oorvespoa- 
dence  was  formed  for  the  piirpose  of  canyia; 
into  execution  these  resolutbns;  that  it  vara 
necessary  part  of  the  -scheme,  lo  ^npfitl 
tne  other  societies  in  the  k'mg^m  in  tte 
came  measure ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  phaiil 
circular  letter  was  sent  (I  believe  by  Uu 
Fkrisoner  at  the  bar),  following  up  the  refla- 
tions of  the  20tb  of  January,  naraeijr,  that  tht 
crisis  was  arrived  upon  which  thej  wcm  t» 
act 

^^  Citiacns— -The  critical  moment  is  anitei 
and  Britons  must  either  assert  with  zeal  lol 
firmness  their  claims  to  liberty,  or  yield  with* 
out  resistance  to  the  chains  ibat  miaiatoiBl 
usurpation  is  forging  for  tbem.  Will  yoa  «§. 
oi^erate  witli  us  in  the  only  peaceail»l<*  m/tmrno 
that  now  presents  itself  with  any  pco^pect  <l 
success  ?  We  need  not  iutinifite  to  yun,  tiui^ 
notwithstanding  the  unpaulleled  aodici^Qf 
a  corrupt  and  overbearing,  faction,  which  at 
present  tramples  on  the  rights  and  liherties  of 
the  people,  our  meetings  cannot  io  Kn^laad 
be  interrupted  without  the  previiHi?»  adoptiui 
of  a  omvention  biU*'— under  an  idea  that 
there  is  no  means  of  preventing  their  meetaif 
but  that--'^  a  measure  it  is  our  duty  to  wnia. 

Sate,  that  the  ties  of  union  may  he  luure  firariy 
rawn,  and  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the 
different  societies  throughout  the  Dttiiunba 
compared  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power,  ao  bs  ta 
£uide  and  direct  the  future  operations  of  the 
friends  of  freedom.    Rouae,  then,  to  mm  eus- 
tkmmore^  and  let  us  show  our  connriuninrii 
of  this  important  truth.  If  we  are  to  be  be»len 
domi  with  threats,  prosecutions,  and  itlcgri 
sentences^  we  are  unworthy— we  are  incapable 
of  liberty.  We  must  b<^  however,  eipcdiiieniw 
Bassiaas  and  Hanoverians  are  alreainr  amoag 
us;  and  if  we  tamely  submit,  adoudof  these 
armed  baifaarians  may  shortly  be  poured  in 
upon  us.' -'These  words  most  durly  shew 
the  purpose  for  which  all  that  clamour  was 
miaed  upon  the  Hessian  troops  being  landai 
fbr  a  temporary  purpose,  in  this  oouirtiy;  and 
thev  dearly  show  that  the  damoiir  was  used 
with  effect  upon  the  several  countiy  socidii^ 
for  the  purpose  of  inducinff  them  to  take 
measures  into  which  they  coiUd  not  otherwae 
have  been  led.    *<  I^  us,  then,  form  aaothsr 
British  Convention  :"*-Aoother  British  Can* 
vvntion !    Wluit  is  that  but  that  sortof  msei- 
ing  which  we  have  seen  at  Edinbuieh^dsdg 
ingitsdf  a  QOBveotion  of  the  peopi^  tiiiag 
iQKUi  itself  by  dcgreea  (fbr  it  ic  ncS  tahadwc 
at  once;  tbcyavs  t^wattttaiaafe^penteai 
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be  pubHc  mifid)— but  tekipg  Upon  itsdf  by 
£greesy  and  shawiog  its  intentioD  to  take 
ipoo  itself  whenever  it  shall  be  strong  enough 
0  to  do,  the  whole  autboritj  of  the  govern- 
Dent  of  the  country. — **  We  have  a  central 
ituation  in  our  view^  which  we  believe  would 
«  most  convenient  for  the  whole  Island,  but 
rhich  we  forbear  to  mention  (entreating  your 
onfidence  in  this  particular)  till  we  haye  the 
nswer  of  the  soueties  with  which  we  are  in 
orrespondence/' '  Gentlemen^  the  place  of 
meeting  of  this  convention  was  to  continue  a 
ecret  And  here  is  another  instance  of  that 
ecrecy  which  we  find  thfougbout  every  mea- 
ure,  and  which  most  clearly  demonstrates 
bat  their  intentions  were  not  lionest 

Oentldnen,  this  circular  letter  produced 
nswers.  Some  of  them  have  been  read  to 
ou.  The  Norwith  tetter,  which  is  dated  the 
9th  of  April,  says,  *^  it  is  with  great  satisfac- 
ion  we  view  the  manly  conduct  of  you  and 
our  coUeaenes,  e8|iecially  when  surrounded, 
s  you  are,  by  a  domineering  aristocracy,  who, 
otwithstuidins  their  great  bluster,  are  but 
hicken-heartea-''  It  concludes,  "we  should 
e  glad  to  know  whether  the  friends  of  the 
eople  consent  to  a  convention,  and  whether 
bey  will  take  an  active  part.^  A  letter  dated 
be  llth  of  May,  1794,  was  sent  from  the 
heffield  Societies,  which  states  a  meeting  in 
be  open  air  at  Halifax,  in  order  to  consider 
leasures  preparatory  to  a  general  convention, 
'his  letter  says,  ^  they  were  advised  by  us  to 
efer  at  present  the  meeting  of  delegates  until 
ulber  information,  which  should  come  from 
ou"  (meaning  the  prisoner)  **  on  that  sub- 
tcV*  So  that  the  thing  was  continually 
roceediDg ;  for  this  is  dated  the  11th  of  Ma^, 
nd  you  wiU  recollect  that  upon  the  19th  this 
nfortunate  man  was  arrested. ' 

There  is  a  letter  written  by  the  prisoner  on 
heist  ofMav,  1794,  which  clearly  and  di- 
ectly  states  the  ideas  he  had  formed  upon 
rhat  were  to  be  the  conseouences  of  the  mea- 
ures  they  were  about  to  aaopt.  It  is  in  an* 
wer  to  a  letter  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a  the  «4th  of  April,  1794,  which  says,  '*  Be- 
ig  charmed  with  your  masterly  and  bold  ap- 
robation  of  the  conduct  of  your  delegates, 
nd  noble  martyrs  for  truth,  Margarot  and 
'crrald,  and  finding  your  name  si^ed  as 
ecretary  to  the  Corresponding  Society,  we 
rish  to  copy  your  example,  and  bes,  if  you 
hink  us  worth  j^our  notice,  you  will  give  us 
our  views  and  intentions  as  soon  as  conve- 
tient,  which  I  hope  will  be  a  means  to  stimu- 
ftte  and  increase  our  numbers.''  They  had 
teard  nothing  of  the  convention,  because  this 
ociety  was  just  formed.  They  conclude  with 
fc— **  Farewell,  hoping  the  hydra  of  tyranny 
Ad  impositioii  shall  soon  fall  under  the  guiU 
otine  of  troth  and  reason/'  To  this  the  pri* 
»Der,  on  the  1  St  of  May,  writes  this  answer — 
'  It  is  with  pleasure  the  London  Correspond- 
ng  Society  near  that  a  society  on  a  similar 
wo,  and  with  the  same  patnoiic  objects  in 
^iew,  18  likely  to  be  establuhcd  at  Newcastle- 
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u|fen'-Tvne.  If  ever  a  crisis  arrived  ih&i 
required  the  exertions  of  the  people,  to  stop 
the  current  of  corruption,  infamy,  and  despo- 
tism that  seems  likely  to  overwhelm  them,  it 
is  the  present.  In  God*s  name  then  let  u» 
use  the  exertions — we  are  called  upon  by  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  us  as  men,  and  as  Chris- 
tians. The  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  must 
fipaily  be  omnipotent,  therefore  doubt  noK 
inat  the  eloriou£F  reign  of  liberty  and  equality^ 
will  ere  long  be  established,  and  modern  go- 
vernments, with  every  appendage  of  wicked- 
ness and  corruption,  will  flee  in  time  fronv 
their  genial  influence,  as  beasts  of  prey 
to  their  dens  of  rapine  and  darkness  from  the 
riaine  sun.''  Certainly  allyding  to  that  which . 
has  been  in  their  minds  from  the  moment  of 
that  address  of  the  Society  for  Constitutibnal 
InformalKM)  to  the  National  Convention  of 
France,  in  which  they  represent  what  has 
passed  in  America  as  afairU  light,  but  that  a 
great  and  brilliant  light  was  to  burst  forth 
upon  man.  That  sun  of  reason  which  was  to 
arise  and  illumine  the  whole  world,  was  la 
come  from  the  East— firom  France — before  the 
genial  iiifluence  of  which,  modem  govern-* 
ments,  with  every  ajppendage  of  wickedness 
and  corruption,  should  flee.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  doubtii^  that  in  this  letter  the  pri- 
soner has  virtual^  adopted  the  proceedings 
then  going  forward.  He  adds,  "  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  have  beheld,  with  in« 
di^nation,  the  rapid  advances  of  despotism  in 
Britain,  and  are  ready  cordially  to  unite  with 
every  other  society  in  the  three  kingdoms 
who  have  for  their  object  a  full  and  effectual 
representation  of  the  people.  They  therefore 
have  deputed  six  of  their  members  to  meet 
six  members  of  the  Soeiety  for  Constitutional 
information,  to  form  a- Committee  of  Corree* 
pondence  and  co-operation.  This  committee 
meets  regularly  twice  a  week  at  No.  3,  Beau- 
fort Buildings,  Strand,"— which  you  recollect 
was  the  place  where  Thelwall's  lectures  were 
deliverea— ''  where  any  member  delected  by 
your  society  will  meet  with  every  inform- 
ation required." 

You  see,  therefore,  that  the  prisoner  himself 
states  on  the  1st  of  May,  1794,  not  that  no- 
thing was  doing,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Co-opera* 
tion,  by  means  of  wnich  the  whole  measure 
was  to  be  effected,  were  regularly  meeting 
twice  a  week  in  Beaufort  Buildings,  where 
any  member  delegated  by  this  Newcastle  So- 
ciety would  meet  with  every  information  re- 
quired. The  letter  concludes  thus—**  We  in- 
close you  a  few  of  our  resolutions,  entered  into 
at  our  general  meeting  on  the  14th  of  April, 
which  will  be  sufficiently  expbnatorv  of  out 
sentiments  and  views.  We  heartily  unite 
with  you  in  wishing  that  the  hydra  of  tyranny 
and  imposition  may -soon  fall  under  the  guillo- 
tine of  truth  and  reason"— repeating  the  words 
which  had  been  used  b}r  theur  correspondent. 

Gentlemen,  intervenine  transactions  bad 
taken  place;   namely,  the   proceedings  at 
;      4  N 
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ChtlkFann  onth^  I4th  of  Apri^  abd  the 
proceedings  at  Sheffield  on  the  Tth*  of  April. 
You  will  recollect  that  the  meeting  ol  Chalk 
Farm  was  originally  intended  to  hav^  beienon 
the  nh  of  April,  and  from  this  letter  it  ap- 
pears that  general  meetings  at  the  same  time 
were  intended  to  have  been  had  thron^oat 
the  whole  country.  The  proceeding  at  Shef- 
iieldy  of  which  we  have  a  verr  particnlaT  ac^ 
€0unt|  seems  to  me  to  show  the  whole  intent 
and  object  of  all  these  men.  The  person  who 
acted  principally  there  was  a  Mr.  Yorke, 
whofii  you  have  seen  before  in  the  character 
of  delegate  from  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information  to  the  convention  assembled  in 
Edinburgh,  but  who  never  went  to  that  meet- 
ing. I  believe  ill  health  was  the  occasion,  or 
perhaps  that  disapprobation  of  their  measures 
vhich  he  stated  in  conversation,  and  of  which 
evidence  has  been  given.  At  this  meeting  at 
Sheffield  Mr.  Yorke  comments  first  of  all  upon 
a  variety  of  cneasures,  and  upon  the  nature  of 
the  government  of  the  coontry,  which  were, 
as  he  supposed,4he  subjects  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  ail  the  persons  assembled  upon  that 
occasion.  These  proceedings  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  before*  hand,  and  to  have  been 
given  immediately  in  the  form  of  a  printed 
paper.  He  then  adverts  to  that  which  is  ad« 
Terlc'd-to  in  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Society^for 
Constitutional  Information,  and  in  those  of 
the  Corresponding  Society ;  the  supposed  idea 
of  introducing  a  meroemury  army  into  the 
cotmtry  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  tlie 
oieeting  of  the  people  in  convention.  He 
says — **-  It  is  doing  too  much  honour  to  inno- 
cent subjects  to  be  alarmed  at  a  few  pages  of 
writing,  or  at  a  few  fugitive  orations,  when 
barracks  are  erects  in  a  country,  and  sixty 
thousand  armed  mercenaries  are  ready  to  exe- 
CMle  the  mandates  of  government  ;*'  he  then 
states,  **  ttie  day  is  at  lensth  arrived  when 
fanaticism  and  superstition,  deprived  of  their 
tinsel  trappings,  and  exposed  m  their  native 
ugliness  to  the  views  ofmankiild,  slink  scowl- 
ing back  to  the  cave  of  obscurity.  There  I 
hope  they  will  for  ever  remain.'^ 

The  use  of  this  language,  almost  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  letter  of  Hardy  which  I  have 
before  noted  to  you,  shows  the  general  cor- 
respondence and  communication  between 
those  parties,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
borrowed,  one  from  the  other,  the  expressions 
which  they  made  use  of.  The  fanaticism  and 
miperstttion  to  which  he  alludes,  are  ^e  fanati- 
cism and  superstition  which  include  the  preju- 
dices which  men  generally  have  in  favour  of 
the  established  government  of  their  country. 
He  adds, "  The  energy  of  Englishmen  will  no 
longer  endure  this  strange  uproar  of  injustice.'' 
The  paper  states,  that  **  the  people  then  came 
to  these  resolutions,''  which  resolutions  were 
not  heard  bv,  and  not  known  to,  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  persons  there  assembled, 
and  Ihey  are  stated  to  have  been  adopted  with 
Ihe  e«ceptipn  of 'one  or  two  persons  present — 
^  ru^t,  ikm  the  people,  bemg  the  true  and 
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only  source  of  p^vernfnciiii^  '&e  freedom  of 
speddng  and  writing  upon  any  subject  caaoi 
be  denied  to  the  members  of  a  me  gDven- 
ment,  without  offering  the  groaeeat  iasdtt^ 
the  majesty  of  the  people.'' 

**  Second,  that  therefore  the  ooodenBHtn 
of  citizens  Moir,  Palmer,  Skirvio^  UatptfA 
and  Gerrald  to  transportation  for  esposiagllr 
corruptions  of  the  British  Govenuaent,  na 
an  act  better  suited  to  the  remains  of  a  iof^ 
tic  than  a  free  government." 

<*  Third,  thai  the  address  which  kaoB* 
been  read,  be  presented  to  die  king  in  beUf 
of  the  above  persecuted  patriots."  Thai^ 
dress  you' wiU  find  at  the  begianii^  ofie 
printed  proceedings,  and  it  is  one  of  the  id- 
dresses  to  the  king  cootaioed  is  those  fa 
ceedings. 

**  It  was  nexr  rawed,  that  a  pedfioD  k 
presented  to  the  House  of  ComnBons  for  s  I^ 
form  in  the  representation  of  the  peopk  a 
narliament;  but  so  marked  was  tbedissp^ 
bation  given  by  the  whole  mieetiDg  to  d» 
measure,  that  not  one  sinele  peraoo  seGSBded 
the  motion,  but  a  most  profound  silence^  iDte:^ 
rupted  only  by  a  few  murmars,  was  observed* 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  it  is  is 
evidence  before  you  that  the  motioo  fiv  t  pe- 
titk>n  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Coiw 
mons  was  ail  a  contrivance ;  that  it  was  ml 
intended  that  the  propriety  of  piesenti»asy 
such  petition  should  be  seriously  debaSeo,  ktf 
that  it  should  be  brought  forward  by  a  petsoB 
m  concert  with  this  Henry  Yorke,  meitlj  fee 
the  purpose  of  being  rejected. 

^  Upon  which  Ueniy  Yorke  tjgun  arose  md 
addressed  the  meeting  in  an  animated  speech 
of  an  hour  long,  and  of  which  it  is  impoesiUe 
for  us  to  give  our  readers  a  just  ooncepties- 
He  tooka  eeneral  view  of  the  British  Coosa- 
tution-,  and  stated  its  most  prominent  defects 
among  which  the  want  of  a  perfect  natioBit 
representation  was  the  most  glaring.    Be 
dwelt  a  considerable  time  upon  this  subject 
and  them  proceeded  farth^  to  comment  upa 
it"    He  then  said,  *'  It  was  nowhigl»  tine 
that  the  people  should  lay  asida  leaders,  His- 
card  factions,  and  act  for  themselves."  TbH 
the  people  should  ky  askle  leaders,  disonl 
factions,  and  act  for  themsehras!   Is  f^ 
first  place,  when  the  London  Gonespoadd^ 
Society  bad  prepared  a  petition  to  the  Ucast 
of  Commons,  they  had  applied  to  Mr.  foi  to 
present  that  petition;  Mr.  Fox  toM  then,  ''As 
the  request  of  my  constituents  unquestioiisliiT 
I  will  present  this  petition;  butltellyecb^ 
fore  hand  that  I  totally  dittpprove  of  vint 
you  propose,  universal  sufiirag^  and  tiiniw 
parliaments ;  and,  therefore,  I  wish  yoa  vw 
apply  to  some  other  person  to  present  w 
petition."    Thev  mus^  therefore^  have  bees 
perfectly  dear  that  on  any  petition  whicb  tbey 
might  think  proper  to  present  to*  puiieiDeBt 
upon  the  only^  grounds  on  which  they  stav 
they  would  be  content  (for  they  never  1*^^ 
confined  themselves  witbin  atiiiaUerciiSp^ 
than  recpiiring  universal  auffiagoaad  tav^ 
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«tlianieiits)ilM7  should  be  opposed  by  one 
tf  the  mostftble  men  in  this  country,  and  a 
aan  who,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  has 
onstantly  acted  in  opposition  to  the  king's 
oiniBtere. 

They  then  applied  to  Mr.  Francis,  who  has 
leen  examined  upon  this  trud.— ^Mr.  Francis 
ays,  be  told  them,  explicitly,  at  the  time  that 
bey  desired  him  to  present  their  petition, 
bat  he  likewise  disapproyed  of  the  prayer 
f  their  fetition,  and  that  he  likewise  should 

Epose  it  to  the  \itmo6t  of  his  power.  Gen- 
men,  you  will  reelect,  that  they  ccm- 
ealed  from  Mr.  Francis  the  purpose  for 
'hich  this  petition  was  to  be  presented.  He 
Fas  not  aware,  that  they  had  no  serious  in- 
ention  iu  presenting  this  petition,  and  that 
beir  object  was  onfy  to  raise  discussion  and 
isoontent;  that  was,  in  no  degree,  repre- 
ented  to  him,  nor  were  there  stated  to  him  a 
ariety  of  other  circtirostances  respecting  the 
ransaction.  The^  likewise  knew,  that  the 
ociety  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  would 
sten  to  no  such  measure.  The  Correspond- 
Dg  Society  had  artiiilly  enough  continued  to 
eep  up  correspondence  with  the  Society  of 
be  Friends  of  the  People,  after  that  society 
ad  discarded  the  society  for  Constitutional 
nformation,  because  they  saw  that  the  So- 
iety  for  Constitutional  Intonnationwas  going 
9  those  great  lengtlis,  which  the  Friends  of 
be  Pee^le  disaoproved.  They  knew,  there- 
9re,;"that  all  those  persons,  who  not  only 
rerenotin  the  habit  of  supporting  govern- 
lent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  opposition 
0  it ; — when  I  say,  in  support  of,  and  in  op- 
osition  to  government,  I  mean  in  support  of 
be  admini^t^ation  of  the  government,  and,  in 
pposition  to  that  administration; — they  knew 
rtat  all  those  persons  would  oppose  that  very 
]an  of  reform,  which  those  societies  meant 
>. introduce.  They  knew,  therefore,  that 
tiey  could  not  hope  to  do  any  thing  in  par- 
ament,  and  that  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
!ommons  must  necessarily  be  nugatory,  be- 
ause  dl  parties  agreed  in  thinking,  that  the 
Ian-  which  they  'Oroposed  was  inadmissible, 
nd  yet  they  haa  expressly  declared,  that 
bey  would  t>e  content  with  nothing  less. 

Mr.  Yorke,  therefore,  told  the  people  at 
heilield,  ^  It  was  new  bieh  time  that  the 
eople  should  lay  aside  ieaaers,  and  discard 
ictions,  and  act  tor  themselves."  He  strongly 
nforced  these  principles,  and  then  entered 
ito  a  complete  decaif  of  the  ancient  consti- 
ition,  as  established  by  Alfred,  which  he 
roved  to  be  at  this->tiQie  totally  defaced,  if 
Qtlost.  He  then  jMirsued  the  gradual  de- 
linc  of  pofular  liberty  in  England,  from  the 
narchy  which  was  the  consequence  of  Danish 
nd  NormaB  invasion,  and  taking  a  general 
ketch  of.  our  history,  so  iar  as  it  was  con- 
ected  withithe  subject  of  popular  represen- 
Uion;  he  made  some  strong  and  pointed  re- 
larks  on  4he  revolution  in  ia88.^He  said, 

that  the  BevoUition,  at  least  so  far  as  it  re- 
pecVedihejtCD]^,  waa.iuit  intended  to  be  a 


compromise  between  the  king  and  the  aristo- 
cracy, for  the  joint  inheritance  of  the  people, 
but  to  establish,  on  unequivocal  principles, 
the  tight  of  the  people,  to  govern  tnenise Ives, 
and  to  recall  tmse  delegated  powers  which 
they  had  entrusted  to  their  servants  for  this 
purpose,  when  they  were  either  abused,  or 
neglected  to  exercise  them.  If  the  revolu- 
tion were  not  a  revolution  for  the  people,  it 
was  no  revdution  at  all,  but  a  conspiracv  of 
a  few  ennobled  oppressors,  against  tne  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  many. — ^But,  if  it 
weredesigned  to  comprehend  the  whole,  and 
its  end  has  been  perverted,  or  purposely  laid 
aside,  ike  jftopie  are  not  warranted  in  peti" 
tionkigf  but  are  juitified  in  demanding^  at  a 
right,  ameably  to  the  tone  of  language  used 
in  the  declaration  of  rights,  the  reatitution  of 
annual  parliammts,  and  the  ^abliMhrnent  ^ 
univertal  nijffrage. 

Then,  gentlemen,  he  proceeds,  in  an  ex- 
tremeiv  long  speech, -to  ooserve  upon  the  ef- 
fects or  that  uni9ertal  emancipation  to  which 
he  looked ;  saying,  that  ''  oppressed  nature 
will,  at  a  proper  season,  dep«at  from  passive 
principles;  and  should  an  attempt  be  made 
to  wrest  what  remains  of  liberty  from  us,  I 
trust  all  men  will  concur  to  ^rindicate  their 
vu>lated  rights;"  and  he  concluded  with  say- 
ing, **  When  such  a  revolution  of  sentiment 
shall  have  dispersed  the  mists  of  prejudke; 
when,  bv  the  mcessant  thunderings  from  the 
press,  the  meanest  cottager  of  our  country 
shall  be  enlightened,  and  the  mn  ofreanihi* 
of  which  weliave  heard  so  much,  **  ihall  thine^ 
in  itefitllett  meridian^  over  uf,  then,  thc  com- 

MANOIVO  VOlca  OF  THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
RECOMMEND  THE  FIVE  HUNDRED  AVV  FIFTY- 
EIOHT GENTLEMEN  IN'SAINTSTEPHF.N^S  CHAPEL, 

TO  oo  ABOUT  THEIR  BUSINESS.'*  Then  Several 
resolutions  were  entered  into,  one  of  which 
was :— '<  Convinced  of  this  truth,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  meeting,  that  the  people  ought 
to  demand,  a$  a  riffkt,  and  noi  petition,  at  a 
favour,  for  unxoertai  representation,** — "  That, 
therefore,  we  will  petition  the  House  of  Com- 
ntont  HP  more  on  thittubfeot** 

It  has  been  attempted  to  represent  this,  as 
meaning,  that  they  would  petition  the  House 
no  more^  in  the  chanicter  of  separate  socie- 
ties, or  individuals;  but  the  resolution  is  ex- 
plicit, and  clearly  shows,  that  that  was  not 
what  they  meant ;  for,  they  say, "  Convinced 
of  this  truth,  it  is  the  opinion  of  tlus  meeting, 
that  the  people  ought  to  demand,  as  a  right, 
and  not  petition,  as  a  favour,  for  universaire* 
presentation :  that  therefore  we  will  peti- 
tion the  House  of  Commons  no  more  on  this 
subject.*'  The  reason  {;iven  for  petitioning; 
no  roore^  would  apply  just  as  much  to  peti- 
tionine,  m  the  form  of  a  number  x>f  persons, 
assemmed  by  delegation,  at  Edinburgh,  or 
elsewhere,,  as  it  would  to  this  meeting  at 
Sheffield.— Then,  as  a  sort  of  colour  of  Uieir 
proc^ings,  and  as  the  means  of  exciting  dis- 
content, a  long  petition  was  prepared  for  the 
abolitiaa  of  ^e  slave  traclp. 
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Gentlemen,  they  speak  then  of  the  rejec- 
,tion  of  their  petition  hy  the  House  of  Com- 
ioaons ;  and  they  say,  '*  Our  petition  was  re- 
yceived  with  the  utmost  indignation,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  no  more  than 
fwe  expected ;"  and,  "  although  owr  petition 
was  disdainfully  rejected,  because  not  couch«d 
in  language  sufficiently  polite  a:nd  respectful 
for  the  five  hundred  and  n£ty-eight  gentlemen, 
who  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet,  be- 
lieve us,  fellow  citizens,  we.  are  still  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  matter  it  contained  was  not 
only  jusl  and  proper^  but  we  think  that  even 
the  language,  which  gave  so  much  offence  to 
the  hon.  gentlemen,  was  much  too  polite  and 
^o  moderate  for  us.  For,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  the  real  representatives  of  the 
people,  we  certainly  had  a  right  to  dictaie  and 
not  to  petition?'-- — You  will  find,  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  transaction,  that  they  had 
now  assumed,  that  th^  had  a  right  to  dictate, 
mnd  not  to  petition. — ^And  you  cannot  form  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe,  that  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  was  within  their 
,view. 

They  conclude : — **  But  our  petition  beine 
.scouted,  we  shall  trouble  them  no  more  with 
pur  coarse  and  unmannerly  language;— it 
^will  be  our  duty  to  proceed,  as  we  have  uni- 
formly done  hitherto,  in  enlightening  the 
public  mind,  and  when  a  complete  revolution 
of  sentiment  shall  take  place  (as  will  shortly 
,be  the  case)  in  our  country,  we  shall  open  our 
mouths  in  that  key  me  tlunh  most  agreeable 
to  ourselves ;  and  our  voice^  together  with  that 
of  our  disfranchised  countrymen,  will  resemble^ 
perhaps^  the  thunderings  from  Mount  SinaiJ* 
_-.Clearly  alluding  to  the  idea,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  supporting  a  conven- 
tion, assembled  and  acting  as  a  convention 
of  the  people,  speaking,  therefore,  under  that 
character,  the  public  will,  as  described  in  Bar- 
rate's  speech,  would  be  irresistible ;  and  that  its 
<thunderin^s  would  be  in  that  key  which  the 
persons  who  composed  it  should  think  most 
agreeable  to  themselves,  and  would  resemble 
the  thunderings  of  Mount  Sinai.  Then  they 
speak  of  their  principles,  and  say,  '*  These 
^essential  principles  are  both  easy* and  com- 
prehensive. On  these  we  build  our  rigJU  to 
representation^  and  renounce  the  idea  offutHre 
petitions." 

So  that  they  clearly  renounce  the  idea  of 
future  petitions,  not  simply  from  t/temselvcs, 
but  from  any  other  persons j  assuming  their 
title  to  universal  representation,  as  a  rifht,  and 
xiot  as  a  thing  to  oe  obtained  by  petition : — 
.*'  By  these  maxims  we  find  that  every  Eng- 
lishman is  free,  and  that  in  the  election  of  a 
supreme  magistrate,  or  in  the  delegation  of  le- 
putative  powers^  he  concedes  his  actions  to  a 
certain  superintendence,  for  the  express, pur- 
x>ose  of  preventinciiberty  from  vaulting  oyer  its 
limits,  and  introducing  a  system  of  universal 
[violence, injury,  or  licentiousness ;" — applying 
/'  Elect ian**  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  as  well 
,jis  to  every  cjther  part  of  the  government  of 
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the  cotmtry ;  and  tlierefo(«  iMlding  principki 
perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  present  esti- 
blishment  of  the  British  govemment 

Gentlemen,  there  are  many  other  pasaigei 
which  might  be  observed  upon,  but  I  sa 
afraid  I- have  already  infinitely  too  lon^  tres- 
passed upon  your  patience.  There  is  one 
subject  upon  which  I  have  hitherto  said  hn 
little ;  I  mean  the  subject  of  arming.  I  codd 
wish,  also,  if  I  bad  strength  for  the  vurpoai^ 
to  sav  something  to  you  anon  the  aobject  of 
Chalk-^m ;  but  I  am  really  unable  to  do  it 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  armiDg,asit 
passed"  at  Sheffield,  what  does  it  ahow }  TH 
by  some  means,  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
Sheffield,  I  mean  of  the  people  who  beJoosed 
to  these  societies,  were  impressed  with  a& 
idea,  that  some  civil  commotion  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  it  was,  therefore,  necess>i7 
tor  them  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  ior 
their  defence ;  and  I  will  take  it,  that  ibost 
witnesses  who  have  appeared  here,  spoke 
perfectly  seriously  when  they  said  tbeymeut 
these  arms  only  for  their  own  defence.  Bat 
the  purpose  of  Yorke,  Davison,  and  Gale,  who 
are  the  only  three  persons  who  appear  to 
have  been  active  persons  upon  the  occssioo, 
was  as  completely  answered,  whether  tha 
had  armed  those  men  for  the  purpose  of  letf- 
defence,  or  any  other  purpose  whatever.  Tbej 
had  armed  them  with  a  weapon,  cheaply  aoA 
easily  obtained,  and  easily  used;  theykonr 
very  well,  likewise,  that  whichappearedii|MB 
the  examination,  I  think,  of  one  of  the  wit* 
nesses  for  the  defendant,  that  ten  tboasaad 
such  arms  mieht,  at  Sheffield,  be  fabriated 
in  a  day ;  so  that  it  was  unnecessaiy  thattbe 
actual  fabrication  of  arms  should  be  imiDedi- 
ately  thought  of.  Nothing  more  was  waDting 
than  to  put  the  people  in  a  train,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  obtaining  arms  when  they  should  be 
wanted.  The  same  thing  may  be  obserred, 
with  respect  to  what  passed  in  London. 

As  to  the  letter  firom  Davison,  it  isjpeifcdif 
clear,  although  we  cannot  trace  the  fad,  thjl 
it  had  been  communicated  by  the  pnsoDer,0 
some  way  or  other ;  otherwise  Edwards  awff 
could  have  known,  that  the  prisoner  was  the 
person  to  apply  to,  for  a  direction  wbeie  10 
get  arms  at  Sheffield. 

Gentlemen,  at  a  much  earlier  peiiod,  w 
persons  concerned  in  this  transaction,  loono 
upon  what  was  going  forward,  as  pofiwj 
leading  to  extreme  anarchy— I  allude  aoit 
particularly  to  the  letter  of  Skirviog^of  the5m 
of  July,  179S,  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  a 
which  he  dearly  and  explicitly  states,  irw 
his  ideas  upon  the  subject  were.  In  wi^ 
tbat  letter  of  the  6lh  of  July,  1799,  Mr.Skff- 
ving  had  it  in  his  contemplation  tint,  by  pv- 
sibmty,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  oo» 
try  might  be  in  anarchy  and  confasioo.  W 
says—"  If  we  sought  only  the  ertirpstioi 
of  one  set  of  interested  mat  fifom  the  i^jj^'T 
ment  of  national  z&its,  that  place  ^v'^T. 
given  to  another  set,  without  aflectisgj^ 
vitals  adverse  to  the  BptfOK^f  j^fxiBfW^ 
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might  be  easily  sc^mplisfaed ;  but  to  cut  up 
d«ep  and  wide  rooted  prejudiceB,  to  give  effec- 
tual energy  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  in  favour 
of  public  virtue  and  national  prosperity,  in 
opposition  to  self,  and  all  its  interested  habits, 
and  to  withstand,  and  overawe  the  final  efforts 
of  the  powers  of  darkness,  is  the  work  of  the 
whole,  and  not  of  a  part;  a  work  to  which 
mankind,  till  this  awful  period,  were  never 
adequate,  because  never  till  now  disposed  to 
fraternize ;  not  merely  or  only,  I  trust,  from 
the  sense  of  the  common  danger  to  which  we 
ire  exposed,  but  from  the  ennobling  principle 
of  universal  benevolence.  I  think  the  minds 
of  all  must,  in  the  nature  ofthines  be  now 
turned  to  more  effectual  means  oT  reform — 
Dot  one  person  was  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  it  by  the  most  convincing  arguments 
of  reason,  together,  with  the  most  unequivo- 
cal expressions  of  universal  desire.  What 
then  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  repetition  ?  I 
am  only  afraid  that  the  bow  in  England, 
against  refomf;  was  so  contracted,  that  m  re* 
turning  it  may  break.  You  would  willingly 
learn,  you  say,  from  us;  I  own  that  we  ought 
to  be  forward  in  this.  We  have  at  once  in 
great  wisdom  perfected  our  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, and  if  we  were  in  the  same  independent 
state  of  mind  as  the.  people  of  England,  we 
should  be  able  to  take  the  lead." 

He  proceeds  to  observe  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  that  plan  of  organization,  which  he 
says  has  been  established,  and  the  obiect  of 
which  was,  to  effect  the  refonns  which  he  had 
proposed.  He  adds — **  The  associations  with 
you  are  no  more,  I  fear — excuse  my  freedom 
—than  an  aristocracy  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  indeed  moderate,  firm,  and 
virtuous;  anil  better  cannot  be:  but  we  are 
the  people  themselves,  and  we  are  the  first  to 
show  that  the  people  can  both  judge  and  re- 
solve, if  undirected  by  faction^  with  t>oth  wis- 
dom and  moderation.  I  have  not  a  higher 
wish  in  the  present  exertions  for  reform,  than 
to  see  tlic  people  universally  and  riegularly 
associated,  because  I  am  persuaded  Uiat  the 
present  disastrous  engagements  will  issue  in 
ruin,  and  the  people  then  must  provide  for 
themselves ;  and  it  would  be  unhappy,  when 
ve  should  be  ready  to  act  with  unanimity,  to 
be  occupied  about  organization,  without  which, 
however,  anarchy  roust  ensue/'  What  can 
this  advert  to  but  a  contemplation  in  the  mind 
of  Skirving,  so  early  as  the  esth  of  May,  1793, 
that  things  were  approaching  to  such  a  state, 
In  this  country,  that  there  would  be  a  disso- 
lution of  the  whole  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment; and,  if  some  other  government  was 
not  provided  in  its  place,  that  anarchy  must 
ensue  ?  «<  Let  us,  therefore,"  (says  he)  **  take 
the  hint  given  us  by  our  opposers.  Let  us 
begin  in  ex^ntaX  to  make  up  our  minds  rela- 
tive to  the  extent  of  reform  which  we  ought 
to  seek,  to ^  be  prepared  to  justify  it,  and  to 
controvert  objections.  Let  us  model  the 
v'hole  in  the  public  mind.  Let  us  provide 
«veiy  stake  and  stay  of  the  ta))eniade  which 
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we  ^ould  erect ;  so  that  .when  the  tabemacl^t 
of  oppression,  in  the  palaces  of  ambition,  aiv 
broken  down  under  the  madness  and  folly  of 
their  supporters,  we  may  then,  without  anar^ 
chy  and  all  dangerous  delay,  erect  at  once  our 
tabernacle  of  righteousness,  and  may  the  Lord 
himself  be  in  it.'* 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  a  man  contem- 
plating that  which  was  likelv  to  be  the  result 
of  the  measures  in  which  he  was  engaged^- 
seeing  they  led  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  and 
exhorting  other  persons  to  be  prepared  for 
the  event,  by  providing  a  plan  for  that  new 
government  which  he  meant  to  establish,  in- 
stead of  the  government  which  he  meant  to 
destroy.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  what 
iwas  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  Roman  go*^ 
vemroent,  after  the  nations  which  had  b^ 
subiected  by  it,  had  been  led  **  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd''  clearly  alludtne  to  that 
state  of  anarchy  which  at  that  period  prevaiU 
ed  in  Europe;  a  state  described  in  history  so 
forcibly,  and  picturing  so  completely,  in  many 
instances,  the  present  situation  of  France; 
that  really  when  qne  reads  that  histoiy,  one 
almost  imagines  one  is  reading  the  history  oF 
the  present  state  of  France. 

The  letter  proceeds— <'  We  may  suppose  an 
event  which  we  deprecate.  Nav,  should  we 
not  be  prepared  for  every  possible  issue,  at 
the  present  unprecedented  divisions  of  man* 
kind  ?  we  have  a  right  to  be  apprehensive  of 
the  abilities  of  our  own  managers,  who  are  so 
afraid  to  depart  from  precedent,  tnat  like  men 
of  detail,  they  may  be  inade<{uate  to  the  task 
of  preserving  the  vessel  from  shipwreck,  now 
grappUng  with  danger,  not  only  great^  but 
new  and  uncommon."  The  letter  adds—"  if 
the  present  ministry  fail,  who  after  them 
shall  be  trusted?  It  requires  little  penetra- 
tion to  see  the  anarchy  and  discord  which 
will  follow.  It  wiir  be  such,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  general  union  among  the  people 
themselves,  will  be  able  to  heal.  Hastd^ 
therefore  to  associate,  at  least  to  be  ready  to 
associate.  If  then  such  a  broken  state  of 
things  should  take  place,  the  civil  broils  that 
would  necessarily  ensue  would  soon  subside, 
before  the  united  irreisistible  voice  of  the 
whole.  Do  not.  I  intreat  you,  hesitate  think* 
ing  such  a  work  premature  as  yet ;  but  a 
month,  and  then  it  may  be  too  fate."  The 
impression  upon  this  man's  mind,  unquestion- 
ably, was  extremely  strong-— an  impression 
not  at  all,  indeed,  warrant^  by  the  event ; 
his  idea  vras,  that  the  danger  was  then  ^reat 
•—he  looked  to  the  general  dissolution  ot  go- 
vernment— ^he  looked  to  anarchy  and  discord 
— he  looked  to  civil  broils  as  necessarily  ^* 
suing ;  and  the  only  hope  he  had,  was  in  the 
united  irresistible  voice  of  the  whole  adopting 
some  plan,  to  be  actually  formed,  and  ready 
to  be  offered  to  them  upon  the  instant. 

Gentlemen,  this  letter  clearly  shows,  that 
that  sort  of  civil  discord  had  been  long  in  the 
contemplation  of  these  parties.  Whether 
they  ever  took  tlioie  means  to  ptovide  for  the 
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cmitrngjendes  wUch  might  happen,  which' 
the  writer  of  this  letter  recoimneods,  it  is 
impoftsible  for  us  to  know.  AH  that  lean 
ol^Berve  is,  that  if  you  look  mto  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Constitution  of  the  liondon 
Corresponding  Society,  I  think  you  will  find 
a  sort  of  provision,  not  adapted  merely  to  the 
pur^aes  of  a  private  societjf,  but  easily  con- 
Tertible  to  the  purposes  of  a  nation  actinr 
vnder  the  ideas  which  these  societies  had  of 
the  proper  manner  of  governing  a  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  make  one  short  remark 
upon  what  passed  at  Chalk  Farm,  principally 
with  a  view  to  call  to  vour  attention  the  very 
Twlent  resolutions  which  were  intended  to 
bave  been  adopted  at  that  meetine,  by  one  of 
the  parties — I  likewise  would  call  to  your  at- 
tention, that  the  system  of  arming  appears  to 
lukve  been,  in  some  degree,  adopted  through- 

eut as  t6  what  was  said  with  respect  to 

the  knives  it  certainly  wtfs  a  trifling  cut»im- 
Utance,  but  the  fact  is  not  contradicted,  and  I 
would  particularly  remark  to  you,  that  a  per- 
•on  of  the  name  of  Pearce,  was  named  speci- 
fically in  the  evidence  of  Groves  (whose  evi- 
dence b  the  only  evidence  that  has  been  in 
fmy' degree  materially  afiected)  as  one  of  the 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  transaction. 
Ke  might  have  appeared  and  contradicted 
that  assertion ;  he  has  not  appeared  and  con- 
tcadicted  that  assertion,  he  therefore  must  be 
taken,  from  his  silence  upon  this  occasion,  to 
liave  assented  to  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 

I  wouM  likewise  observe,  that  Green,  the 
man  who  in  some  respects  contradicts  Groves, 
was  called  on  the  part  of  the  crown ;  and  I 
think  that  you  will  believe,  that  those  who 
had  the  management  of  this  business  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  when  they  called  that 
man,  had  no  idea  of  concealing  from  you  anv 
circumsUnce  of  which  they  couki  obtain  evi- 
dence  for  your  information.  He  likewise 
himself,  upon  his  cross-examination,  admit- 
ted something  which  might  me  some  sort 
of  colour  to  the  evidence  of  Groves— but, 
gentlemen,  put  out  of  your  consideration  m 
the  evidence  that  Groves  has  given— put  out 
of  your  consideration  these  knives,  and  a 
thousand  other  little  trifling  circumstances— 
you  will  find  all  the  parol  evidence  given, 
confirmed  by  the  written  papers— you  will 
find  not  one  word  of  that  parol  evidence  con- 
tradicted, except  so  fiur  as  the  evidence  of 
Green,  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  contradicts  the  evidence  of  Groves, 
another  witness  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  in 
this  single  circumstance— at  the  same  time 
that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  might 
have  contradicted  the  greatest  part  of  Sie 
parol  evidence  which  has  been  given,  if  it  had 
oeen  thought  safe  for  the  prisoner  to  bring 
^ose  persons  to  the  bar. 

You  will  likewise.recollect  the  paper  of  the 
loa  and  OutSi  which  was  certainly  an  incite- 
ment to  arm,  exactly  upon  the  same  principle 
•«  that  which  was  proceeded  u[x>n  at  Shef- 
field, tneitijig  the  people  to  provide  arms  fi>r 
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8elf-4lefence— the  persans  wIm  m  inated 
them,  having  no  reason  whatever  for  indtiog 
them  to  arm,  for  any  parUcular  object,  at  tfan 
moment,  but  simply  for  the  purpoee  of  pro* 
viding  with  arms  the  persons  whom  tfatv 
meant  afterwards  to  make  use  of,  and  having 
the  power  to  refrain  from  telling  then  tbe 
appncation  which  they  meant  to  make  of 
them,  till  the  moment  when  it  would  be  coa- 
venient  for  them  to  do  so. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  addressed  you  beToad 
my  strengdi. — ^I  feel  niyaelf  ainble  to  nr 
anv  thing  more,  though  I  am  well  persaaded, 
indeed  I  well  recollect,  there  are  many  tluip 
I  meant  to  have  stated,  which  I  have  not 
sUted.  To  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  bam 
done  my  duty.— I  trust  you  will'do  voors.— 
It  is  certainly  very  harsh  to  our  feelmgs  !• 
be  compelled  to  press  against  any  man,  ia 
a  case  the  event  of  which  may  be  the  tenni- 
nation  of  his  life.— You,  genUemen,  are  to 
give  your  verdict,  according  t^^the  tiulh  «f 
the  evidence  laid  before  you.-ft  f  that  sboa^d 
enable  you  to  give  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  I 
have  no  doubt  Uiat  you  will  ^ve  it  with  jar. 
—If  it  should  compel  you  to  give  a  contnit 
verdict ;  bitter  though  the  cup  may  be,  joq 
may  not  pass  it  from  you.  You  nave  a  soksn 
duty  to  perform ;  you  must  tax  your  own  fee^ 
ings ;  you  must  perform  it.  I  have  had  a  doiT 
which  I  have  found  not  onl^  difficult  to  fiiM, 
but  painful  to  my  own  feelmn.  I  have  ea- 
deavoured  to  discharge  it  faithfully.  Uaviag 
done  so,  I  will  now  trouble  you  no  kogcr. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEW. — ^We  ate  at  tlx 
seventh  day  of  this  trial;  and  it  comes  to  mc 
now  to  sum  up  this  great  nod  momeotoa 
cause.  Is  it  expected  or  vrisbed,  on  the  put 
of  the  prisoner  particularly,^  and  alao  on  tbc 
part  of  the  prosecutor,  that  the  whole  oi  tlai 
written  evidence  should  be  repeated  to  De 
junr }  or,  would  it  be  satisfactory  to  etery 
lix>dy,  that  the  parol  evidence  only  should  bi 
summed  up  to  the  jury,  that  they  should  be 
left  to  their  recollection  of  the  vrritten  ei> 
dence,  together  with  the  production  of  ^ 
parts  of  the  written  evidence,  as,  in  tk 
course  of  the  summing  up,  it  may  apjxtf 
to  me  to  be  necessary  to  have  xeoourse  to?— 
If  it  is  at  all  tlie  wish  of  the  prisoner  in  paiti- 
cular,  or  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  or  if  it 
is  insisted  upon  on  the  part  of  the  pcosecutcc, 
I  shall  not  at  all  regret  the  expense  of  iif 
time,  or  bodily  fatigue,  as  fiu-  as  tt  may  be  oe^ 
cessary  for  me  personally  to  go  through  it— 1 
would  willingly  spare  the  jury,  if  I  could,  be- 
cause their  labour  has  been  infinite ;  and,  t 
I  were  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  writtet 
evidence,  I  am  very  apprehensive  that  1 
should  only  load  them  with  an  imperfect  le- 
collection  of  a  mass  of  evidence,  wrbich,  u  it 
were  stated  again  to  them,  thev  would  ia 
truth  be  less  prepared  to  receive  the  observa*^ 
tions  that  I  shall  make  upon  those  parts  of 
the  evidence  that  appear  tome  to  be  malenaL 

S(r..Jl^0nMy  G«Rers/.--On  tbe  pactof  tbi 
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iiosecutioliy  itap)>ears  to  mtf  thatlcannol 
tetter  consult  the  interest  of  the  public,  tlian 
a  leave  the  execution  of  this  duty  to  that 
liscretion  which  presides  here. 

Mr.  Erskine.^l  shall  net  express  my  own 
entimenty  because  the  attorney-general  has 
xpressed  my  sentiment  complete^.— I  leave 
t entirely  to  the  discretion  of  your  lordship; 
nd  Mr.  Hard;^  desires  me  to  state  h^s  confi- 
lence  in  the  justice  of  the  Court,  and  to  ex- 
press his  acqwescence  in  the  mode  your  lord- 
hip  proposes. 

Lord  Chief  Ju^ce  %re.-- Then  I  will 
ike  that  course.-^If,  in  summing  up,  there 
i  any  paper  I  should  not  state,  wnich  the 
ounsel  on  eitiier  side,  and  particularly  the 
ounsel  for  the  prisoner,  should  think  may 
[tfow  light  on  what  I  do  state,  if  they  will  be 
0  good  asto  put  me  in  mind  of  it^  as  I  goon, 
t  shall  certainly  be  read. 

SVHIflNO  UP. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyre.— GeuUemen  of 
be  Jury ; — ^The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Thomas 
iardy,  stands  indicted  for  thai  he,  together 
n\h  John  Home  Tooke— John  Augustus 
{onney*-Steward  Kyd— Jeremiah  Joyce— 
'homas  Wardle-— Thomas  Holcroft— John 
lichter— Matthew  Moore-John  Thelwall— 
lichard  HodeM>n,  and  John  Baxter— has 
ompassed  and  imagined  the  death  of  the 
ine:— the    language   of  the    charge  is — 

Tbat  they  conspired,  compassed,  imagined 
nd  intended,  to  stir  up,  move  and  excite  in- 
urrection,  rebellion  and  war,  against  the 
:ing,  within  this  kingdom  of  great  Britain, 
od  to  subvert  and  alter  the  lesisUture,  rule 
ad  government  therein  established,  and  to 
epose  the  king  from  the  roval  state,  tiUe, 
ower  and  government  of  this  kingdom ;  and, 
3  bring  and  put  the  king  to  death,  and  to 
ilfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to  effect  their  treap 
ons  and  treasonable  compassings  and  imagi* 
tations  aforesaid,"  they  committed  several 
vert  acts,  which  are  charged  in  this  indict- 
aent.— The  first  overt  act  charges  "  their 
aeeting,  consulting,  conspiringr  and  aereeing 
c»  cause  and  |>rocure  a  convention  ana  meet- 
)g  of  the  king's  subjects  to  be  assembled 
athin  the  kingdom,  with  intent,  and  in 
rder  that  the  persons  so  to  be  assembled, 
sight,  without  and  in  defiance  of  the  autho- 
ity,  and  against  the  will  of  the  parliament, 
ubvert,  alter,  and  cause  to  be  subverted  and 
Itered,  the  legislature,  rule  and  government 
low  established,  and  to  depose,  and  cause  to 
e  deposed,  the  king  troni  the  roval  state, 
itle,  power  and  government  thereoL'* 

The  second  overt  act  charges  him  with  *'  writ- 

nd  efiectually  to  assemble  such  convention  for 
li6  traitorous  purposes  aforesaid,  aUd  thereby 
0  accomplish  the  same)  divers  books,  pampb- 
3ts,  letters,  instructions,  resolutions,  wders, 
leclarations,  addresses,  and  writings,  pur- 
xAting,  and  containing  therein,  incitements, 
ncQuragemenU  aud  exhprtations,  to  move, 


hiduoa  and  persuade  the  king'a  sutiec^  to 
choose,  depute,  and  send,  and  cause  to  ba 
chosen,  deputed,  and  sent,  persons^  as  deW* 
gates,  to  compose  and  constitute  such  cob* 
vention." 

The  third  overt  act  charges  them  **  witb 
meeting,  consulting  and  deliberating  the  more 
readily  and  effectually  to  assemble  such  con* 
vention,  for  the  traitorous  purposes  aforesud, 
concemingthccallingandassemblingsuchcpQ*  - 
vention,  and  how,  when,  and  where  the  same 
should  be  assembled  and  held,  and  by  wliaft 
means  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  kmg 
should  and  might  be  induced  and  moved  to 
send  persons,  as  delegates^to  compose  and 
constitute  the  same/' 

The  fourth  overt  act  charges  them  with 
'^  consenting  and  agreeing,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, tliat  Jeremiidi  Joyce->John  Augustus 
Bonney— John  Home  Tooke— Thomas  War- 
dle--rMatthew  Moore— John  Thelwall— John 
Baxter— Richard  Hodgson— John  Lovett^— 
William  Sharpe,  and  John  Pearson,  should 
meet,  confer  and  co-operate  amonk  them* 
selves,  for  and  towards  the  calling  and  assem* 
bling  such  convention." 

The  fifth  overt  act  is  for  ^  causing  and  pro* 
curing  to  be  made  and  provided,andconsenting, 
and  agreeing  to  the  making  and  providing  of 
diversarms  and  offensive  weapons;  thatislosaj 
guns,  muskets,  pikes  and  axes,  for  the  miipose 
of  arming  divers  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the 
kioe,  in  order  and  to  the  intent  that  the  sanw 
subiects  should  and  might,  unlawfullv,  for* 
dhly,  and  traitorously  oppose  and  withstand 
our  lord  the  king,  in  the  due  and  lawful  exor- 
cise of  his  royal  power  and  authority,  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  and  should  and  mieht,  unlawfully,  for« 
cibly,  and*traitorously  subvert  and  alter,  and 
aid  and  assist  in  subverting  and  alterin|^ 
without  and  in  defiance  of  the  authority,  and 
against  the  will  of  the  parliament  of  this  king* 
dom,  the  legislature,  rule  and  government 
established  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  depose^ 
and  to  aid  and  assist  in  deposing  the  king 
fi-om  the  royal  state,  titie,  power  and  govern* 
ment  of  this  kingdom."  < 

The  sixth  overt  act  charges,  «  meeting, 
conspiring  and  agreeing  to  raise,  levy  and 
make  an  insurrection,  rebellion  and  war 
within  this  kingdom,  agunst  the  king." 

The  seventh  overt  act  charges  the  •*  meet- 
ing, conspiring,  consulting  and  agreeing  /to 
subvert  and  alter,  and  cause  to  be  subverted 
and  altered,  the  legislature,  rule  and  aovem* 
ment  esUblished  in  this  kingdom,  Kma  to  de- 
pose, and  cause  to  be  deposed,  the  king  from 
his  royal  state,  title,  power  and  government 
of  this  kingdom." 

The  eighth  overt  act  charges  these  perfoat 
with ''  preparing  and  composing  divers  booki^ 
pamphlets,  letters,  declarations,  instructjioB% 
resolutions,  orders,  addresses  and  writings^ 
and  with  disperung  the  same,  containinj^ 
therein,  ineitemente,  encouragements  andex*> 
hortations  to  move,  induce  and  penuade  the 
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Miljects  of  our  said'lord  the  king,  to  aid  and 
Msist  in  carrying  into  effect  such  traitorous- 
nibversion,  aiteration  and  deposition,  and  also 
owitaining^  therein,  information,  instructions 
and  directions  to  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord 
tl^e  king,  how,  wheni  and  upon  what  occasions 
the  traitorous  purposes  last  aforesaid,  should 
$Dd  might  be  carried  into  effect.*' 

The  ninth  oven  act  charges  the  "  pro- 
cnriog  and  providing  arms  and  offensive 
weapons,  (to  wit)  guns,  muskets,  pikes  and 
loes,  therewith  to  levy  and  wage  war,  insur- 
rection and  rebellion  against  our  said  lord 
the  ki(Dg,  within  this  kingdom.'' 

Forthe  present,  gentlemen,  you  will  attend  to 
the  evidence,  with  a  view  only  to  the  establish- 
meat  of  some  or  other  of  those  facts  which 
are  so  charged  as  overt  acts,  the  general  effect 
•f  the  evidence  I  shall  take  occasion  to  atate 
to  you,  with  observations  upon  it,  when  I 
come  to  state-  the  whole  of  the  evidence  to- 
gether. 

.  The  first  witness  that  was  called,  after  the 
written  evidence  was  in  a  great  measure  gone 
Ihraugh,  was  William  Carnage,  who  said,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  societv  at  Sheffield ;  that 
be  became  so  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1791 ; 
that  he  acted  as  secretary,  he  believes,  five  or 
aU  months ;  he  ceased  to  act  in  that  capacity 
about  the  latter  end  of  April  or  May  last— he 
used  to  sign  the  letters,  which  vi^re  oAen 
written  by  others-^-the  business  of  the  society 
was  managed  bv  different  persons— there  was 
|i.oommittee — the  leadins  persons  of  the  com- 
mittee were  one  David  Martin,  who  used  to 
attend  the  committee  ;  John  Allcock,  George 
Widdison  and  Matthew  Lodwin—- they  were 
persons  concerned  in  writing  these  letters— 
^at.the  professed  object  tney  had  in  view, 
was  aparliamentarv  reform— that  they  chose 
llatthew  Cami>beU  Brown  a  delegate  to  the 
Scotch  Convention,  and  that  he  was  sent  to 
Brown  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  Society  to  cany 
him  cash.  He  says,  there  was,  at  first,  a 
parliamentary  reform  proposed  to  be  brought 
about  by  petition  to  parliament.  Bemg 
asked  what  was  their  next  measure*  supposing 
titeirpetition  was  rejected,  he  said,  he  never 
lieard  any  other  specific  plan,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Yorke,  or  pointed  out  by  him. 

He  says,  the  society  was  threatened  to  be 
dispersed  in  their  meetings,  by  the  people  of 
Sheffield,  by  the  opposite  party ;  that  they 
thought  it  necessary  that  they  should  have 
arms  for  their  own  defence;  and  he  approved 
of  it ;  he  did  not  see  any  harm  in  the  business ; 
but  they  had  a  right  to  be  armed  for  thmr  own 
defence,  against  any  illegal  attack  fix>m  that 
puty,  and  to  protect  their  meetings;  this,  he 
said,  wtas  the  general  idea  amongst  a  great 
many,  whose  names  he  could  not  mention  at 
present,  he  says,  Mr.  Yorke  approved  the 
idea.  He  was  shown  the  blade  of  a  pike  ;  he 
said,  it  was  shown  to  Mr.  Yorke  by  Henry 
Hill,  who  is  here  as  a  witness,  who  is  a  shoe- 
maker's knife  forger;  as  well  as  he  recollects^ 
H  was  HiU  who  made  that  blade  of  the  pike ; 
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he  said,  he  beard  nothing  of  any  other  sort  if 
arms,  and  notliing  of  arms  in  any  other  cosi. 
tr^r ;  he  said,  he  did  not  know  of  any  qimititT 
being  made,  excepting  three  dozen,  vhick 
were  made,  he  l>elieves,  by  Hiil;  be  saT<« 
he  saw  a  pike  handle  at  Widdisoa*s; ';t 
was  about  ei^ht  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  wfaea 
he  went  to  Yorkers  about  it;  that  no  penco 
was  prefent. 

He  says,  he  was  at  the  meeting  upon  the 
Castle  UiJl,at  Sheffield;  that,  at  thai  Urns, 
there  was  no  recommendation  of  aims.  He 
says,  he  knew  Davison,  who  was  servant  l& 
Gale ;  and  he  also  knew  Robert  Moody.  Vorfce 
recommended,  that  parliament  should  nst  be 
petitioned ;  he  hciuxl  of  an  address  to  &r 
people ;  he  says,  that  Yorke  was  drawn  hane 
m  a  carriage,  without  horses ;  be  heard  Yorkf 
disapprove  of  the  Scotch  Convention  ;  for  he 
thought  the  people  were  very  much  uoprc- 
pared. 

He  proves  a  letter  produced,  to  be  ande- 
Davi8on*s  hand,  addressed  to  Hardy,  and  ihst 
he  had  seen  it  in  Davison's  possession  s: 
Shefilield.  Davison,  he  says,  came  oripaaiii 
from  Leeds ;  and  he  acted  as  secretary  ai 
Leeds.  He  savs,  he  desired  that  a  letter 'from 
Hardy  might  be  directed  to  Moody ;  and  be 
said,  the  proper  secretary's  name,  which  we 
Broorohead,  was  struck  out,  because  the^ 
thought  some  letters  to  the  secretanr  had  been 
intercepted.  He  said,  Moody  put  iiandies  to 
three  dozen  pikes;  they  were  somewhere 
about  seven  feet  lone,  made  of  fir  ;  the  blade 
about  ten  inches ;  tney  were  about  the  same 
shape  as  a  bayonet,  fluted  and  pointed  ;  then 
were  none  shafted,  that  he  knew  of,  of  aoj 
other  shape;  one  was  made  before,  which 
was.  not  of  that  shape  ;  and,  as  well  as  he  le- 
collects  it,  that  one  was  shown  to  Yorke.  He 
said,  that  Davison  is  gone  off.  He  is  asked  a5 
to  a  night  cat ;  he  says,  be  knows  what  it  b : 
it  stands  four  ways ;  the  use  of  it  he  <^ys  isw 
to  act  against  cavalry,  by  being  thrown'  into 
the  street.— This  is  his  original  evidence. 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  a 
parliamentary  reform  was  his  object — a 'more 
equal  representation  in  the  House  of  Coai- 
mons;  he  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  being  sie^ 
ditated  a^nst  the  king's  majesty,  or  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  there  never  was  an  iodn't- 
dual  of  the  society  had  any  such  thuc^ht; 
they  had  no  idea  of  carrying  tbeir  reform  oo 
by  force,  or  to  overthrow  the  inclinations  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  the  indinatiuiis  of 
parliament;  he  would  not  have  cobtioued  a 
member,  if  there  had  been  any  idea  of  force ; 
if  the  object  they  had  then  in  view»  might  an- 
fortimately  have  affected  the  ssfety  or  the- 
honour  of  the  sovereign  upon  the  throne,  he 
would  not  have  continued  in  that  society. 

He  said;  he  senerally  read  the  papers  be- 
fore he  signed  ttiem,  but  not  always;  hectfh 
tinued  to  be  a  member  ailer  he  ceased  to  be 
secretary,  till  the  time  he  was  taken  up;  he 
saw  no  reason  to  suppose  th^  iatsiMed  a 
mischief  of  this  sort;  they  b^gaa  to  U 
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hreaten^H^ith  interruptions  in  March,  1794; 
le  never  heard  that  the  proposed  convention 
ras,  to  pnt  down  the  kine  and  the  parliament, 
nd  to  take  upon  thernselves  the  functions  of 
pverament;  the  Sheffield  Society  thought 
liat  the  Scotch  Convention  would  petition, 
nd  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
ttend  to  the  application  of  a  larse  num- 
er  when  a  small  number  of  individuals 
light  be  neglected ;  that  he  should  have 
hou^ht  himself  the  mosrt  abandoned  of 
lankind,  if  he  had  continued  a  member  of 
lie  society,  if  they  had  taken  up  such  sent i- 
lents ;  he  said,  he  had  never  any  reason  to 
elieve  that  there  was  an  intent  to  destroy 
De  cotistitution.  Ae  said,  they  were  afraid 
f  the  opposite  party  making  an  attack  u|>on 
hem ;  tney  thought  what  they  were  doing 
ras  legal ;  they  had  no  intention  of  arming 
gainst  the  king  and  parliament;  he  would 
ot  have  remamed  another  day  in  that  so- 
ietv,  if  that  had  been  the  use  intended  to  be 
lade  of  these  avlns;  but  he  thought  they  had 
right  to  have  arms  for  thefr  own  defence, 
pon  the  Bill  of  Rights,  against  any  of  those 
eople  that  might  attack  them:  Torke  said  it 
ras  so.  He  could  not  take  upon  himself  to 
i\\  what  the  delegates  of  the  convention 
seant  to  do.  -  He  believes  h  was  the  cheap- 
fess  of  the  article  that  recommended  the 
ikes.  As  to  the  cat,  he  did  not  know  that 
ny  were  made  from  the  model ;  he  had  seen 
ome  years  ago,  something  of  that  kind  at 
Newcastle ;  and,  as  he  recollects,  as  to  the 
ime,  it  was  some  time  about  the  American 
rar ;  the  letter  alhided  to  in  this  man's  evi- 
ence,  is  addressed  to  **  Citizen  Hardy,  No.  9 
Iccadilly,  London.** 

''  Fellow  Citizen  ;  the  barefaced  aristocracy 
f  the  present  administration  has  made  it  ne- 
essary  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  act  on 
he  defensive^  against  any  attack  they  may 
ommand  their  newly-armed  minions  to  make 
ipon  us.  A  plan  has  been  hit  upon,  and  if  en- 
ouraged  sufficiently,  wiU,  no  ooubL  have  the 
fleet,  of  furnishing  a  quantity  of  pikes  to 
be  patriots  great  enough  to  make  them 
brmidable,  the  blades  are  made  of  steel  tem- 
pered and  polished  after  an  approved  form ; 
hey  may  be  fixed  into  any  sha/ts^  but  fir  ones 
re  recommended  of  the  girt  of  the  accom- 
»anying  hoops  at  the  top,  and  about  an  inch 
aore  at  the  bottom;  the  blades  and  hoops, 
Qore  than  which  cannot  be  properly  sent  to 
iny  great  distance,  will  be  charged  one  shil- 
Ing ;  meoney  to  be  sent  with  the  orders.  As 
be  institution  is  in  its  infancy,  immediate 
incouragement  is  necessary.''  They  have 
itritk  rtul  **  Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  secre- 
ary  of  the  Sheffield  Constitutional  Society. 

''  Sheffield,  (Signed)  {licnARD  Davison.'' 
'  Aprifi4,  ^794." 

*^  To  prevent  post  suspicion,  direct  to  Mr. 
Robert  Moody,  joioer,  Cheney  Square,  Shef- 
^eld.    Pleasetoforwaid  the  enckwed." 

The   witness  aays,  Davison  might  have 
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the  sane  views  for  the  people  m  Lomlon  is 
the  witness  had  in  Sheffield;  he  «ays  tlto 
pikes  would  cost  abont  twenty  pence.  Being 
asked  if  he  ever  heard  of  snch  a  place  as  the 
Parrot  in  Green  Arbour  Alley,  London,  he 
says  he  does  not  know  any  thing  of  it. 

The  next  witness  is  William  Broomhead, 
he  is  a  cutler  s(t  Sheffield,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Const'rtutional  Society  there  at  its 
first  institntkn  in  1791 ;  he  says  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  whb 
were  associated  with  the  London  Constitu- 
tional Society ;  he  has  some  idea  of  a  letter 
having  been  written  that  they  might  acf  in 
conjunction,  but  never  heard  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  he  was  secretary  of  the  society  in  Shef- 
field ferthe  last  five  months  before  he  wafs 
apprehended,  which  was  in  April;  he  says 
the  object  of  the  society  i^as  a  parliamentary 
reform,  by  meeting  and  endeavouring  to  eil- 
ligbten  each  other,  and  to  spread  the  know- 
Mee  of  grievances,  that  they  might  unitedly 
apply  tn  tne  most  unexceptionable  mode  for  a 
retoiln  of  parliament;  the  term  universal 
suffinage  he  did  not  hear  of  till  the  Edinburdi 
Convention ;  he  says  he  knows  Yorke,  who 
sometimes  eoes  by  another  name,  by  the 
name  of  Redhead,  he  resided  at  Sheffield  se- 
veral times ;  he  cannot  teli  eocactly  how  long, 
the  last  time  might  be  six,  seven,  or  eight 
weeks.  The  witoess'  knows  Gale ;  he  says 
Yorke  used  to  attend  the  weekly  meetings 
during  hiis  last  visit  at  Sheffield,  but  he  was 
not  a  settled  inhabitant  of  the  place ;  that  he 
was  considered  as  a  man  of  cxmsiderah9e  abi- 
lities, and  an  orator,  and  treated  ^i^h  respect ; 
be  said  h^  wrote  sterol  pamphlets  at  Shef- 
fiekl ;  he  used  to  bring  parts  of  t^em  to  be 
read  to  the  society  at  these  meeting[s. 

The  society  held  these  meetings  m  a  small 
and  in  a  laive  room ;  there  was  an  elevation 
for^e  spewer,  which  some  caAIed  the  pulprt, 
some  the  triune;  fit>m  this  tribune  Mr. 
Yorke  addressed  the  society.  He  was  at  the 
meeting  upon  the  Castle-bill,  Mr.  Yocke  was 
tbere.  Mid  expatiated  veiy  largely  upon  the 
oormptioBS  ^ich  bad  crept  into  the  consti- 
tution, or  rather  the  evils  complained  of;  he 
says  bb  manner  of  speaking  somethnes  car- 
ried him  iarther  than  he  ought,  ho  was  peed- 
liiirly  energetic,  fiery,  very  wariia,  very  strong, 
but  that  he  said  nothing  contrary  to  the  law 
and  oonstitotion. 

He  says  it  wbs  Mtled  at  a  orevions  meet- 
ing, that  he  tiie  witness,  should  make  a  mo- 
tion for  a  petition  to  the  House  6f  Commons, 
in  order  that  it  mij|;ht  be  over-ruled,  for  the 
purpose  of  introduong  another  motion  in  itg 
place ;  he  says  he  made  his  motion  and  it  was 
objected  to,  with  a  view  to  the  introducing 
another;  he  says  there  were  four  of  them  oi 
the  committee,  himself  and  three  more^thar 
sevend  people  were  assembled ;  the  ne^  mo- 
tion was, to  petition  his  majesty,  it  was  drawn 
up  before  tney  assembled^  for  a  reform  in 
parliament;  that  Mr.  Yorke  addressed  the 
people,  that  the  petition  was  sent  to  London 
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to  earl  Stanhope,  but  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
present  it;  they  afterwards  agreed  that  Mr. 
Yorkers  speech   should    be  printed ;    it  was 
primed  and  published  at  Sheffield ;  a  printed 
copy  was  shown  to  the  witness,  he  believes 
that  which  is  now  produced  was  one;  there 
were  some,  he  says,  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Gale's 
shop;   he  says    at  their    private    meetings 
copies  of  Ihis  were  directed  to  be  sent  to  se- 
veral persons ;  several  packets,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty- four  or  more  were  wrapped  up  sepa- 
rately, put  in  a  box,  and  sent  to  the  prisoner. 
The  witness  says  he  was  applied  to  by  one 
John  Allcock  to  become  secretary ;  he  says 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  that  the  war  had 
destroyed  his  business,  and  therefore  he  ac- 
cented it ;  he  heard  a  report  of  arms  in  Shef- 
field ;  that  other  people  met,  but  be  purposely 
avoided  meddling,  in  thi»ught  or  act,  with  any 
matter  of  that  sort ;  he  heard  of  arms  ia  the 
society,  a  few  days  before  this  meeting ;  it 
had  been  spoken  of  as  the  right  of  the  sub- 
ject to  have  in  their  power  the  means  of  de- 
fence ;  he  says  a  spurious  hand-bill  had  been 
published  in  the  town  ;  he  says  that  the  hav- 
ing  arms  was  spoken  of  as  a  right,  he  thinks 
it  was  after ,^e  meeting  at  the  Castle- hill; 

he  says  it  was  at  a  pubuc  naeeting  of  the  so-  {  commands  the  shedding  of  oceaos  of  hunias 
ciety;  there  were  several  other  people  who  blood,  however  they  may  answer  the  purpytei 
were  not  members  of  the  society,  they  were  of  state  policy,  tliey  are  solemn  prostilutioas 
introduced  by  members  as  visitors ;  he  says  !  of  religion." 

he  never  saw  a  pike  till  he  was  brought  to  {  **  4.  That  the  landing  of  Hessian  troops  io 
ILondon,  but  that  |>ikes  were  talked  of;  he  this  country  (a  ferocious  and  unprindpkd 
saw  a  model  of  a  night  cat,  which  was  only  !  horde  of  butchers)  without  consent  of  pam- 
like  a  play-thing  for  a  child,  that  it  had  four  ,  ment,  has  a  suspicious  and  alarming  appetf- 
spikes^  one  Charles  Rhodes  produced  it ;  that  ance,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tbe  conversation  about  it  was  not  a  serious  tion,  and  deserving  of  the  marked  indigDatkA 
one,  but  he  considered  it  as  the  act  of  a  child,  of  every  Englishman." 
and  it  was  talked  of  in  a  careless,  idle  way.  i  ''5.  That  it  is  high  time  to  be  upon  our 
He  says  he  remembers  Yorke  saying  we  guard,  since  these  armed  monsters  may  io  a 
were  in  a  low,  despicable  situation,  and  rather  moment  be  let  loose  upon  us,  particularly  ts 
than  submit  to  it,  ho  would  go  up  to  London  the  erection  of  barracks  througnout  the  kiog- 
with  the  people  that  were  there;  this,  he  dom,  may  only  have  been  an  introductory 
says,  he  thinks  was  before  the  talking  about  measure  to  the  filling  them  with  fereigD 
arms  r  the  reason  for  his  remembenng  this  •  mercenaries." 

**  6.  That  the  high  and  frcebom  minds  of 

Britons  revolt  at  the  idea  of  such  a  slavish 
system,  and  cannot  be  so  far  broken,  as  to 
kiss  the  hand  which  would  chain  them  to  its 
wilh 

**7,  That  peace  and  liberty  mre  tiie  fS 
spring  of  Heaven,  and  that  life  without  tbe0 
is  a  burthen." 

'*  8.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meetioF  are 
due  to  earl  Stanhope  for  his  motion  and  spi- 
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*'  O  Thou  whose  awful  word  can  btnd 
**  The  raging  waves,  the  raging  wind, 
^  Mad  tyrants  tame,  break  down  the  high. 
**  Whose  haughty  foreheads  beat  the  sky; 

^  Make  bare  thine  arm,  ^reat  King  of  Ku^, 
^  That  arm  alone  salvation  brings  ; 
"  That  wonder-working  arm  which  Intike 
**  From  Israel's  neck  the  Egyptian  yoke. 

''  Burst  every  dungeon,  every  chain, 
'^  Give  injured  slaves  their  nehts  again ; 
^'  Let  truth  prevail,  let  discoid  cease, 
"  Speak— and  the  world  shall  smile  in  peace  " 

The  Resolutions  are, 

*'  Resolved  unaninwusly,  ^'  1.  That  war. 
the  wretched  artifice  of  courts,  is  a  system  ^ 
rapine  and  blood  unworthy  of  rational  beings. 
and  utterly  repugnant  to.  the  mild  and  bene- 
volent principles  of  the  Christian  religion.*' 

"  3.  That  if  the  present  war  be  a  war  of 
combined  kings  against  the  people  of  France, 
to  overthrow  that  liberty  which  tliey  ait 
struggling  to  establish,  it  is  in  our  opinioa  a 
war  of  the  most  diabolical  kind. 

<*  8.  That  when  public  fasts  and  humilia- 
tions are  ordered  with  the  same  breath  which 


arms; 

passage  was,  the  pain  he  felt  at  hearing  any 
thing  of  that  sort  said,  for,  he  says,  that  for 
himself  he  fears  God  and  honours  the  king. 

He  says  that  he  has  seen  a  pamphlet  of  the 
sort  of  this  that  was  now  produced ;  that 
upon  the  Fast  day  the  people  assembled  at  the 
top  of  the  town,  that  there  were  a  thousand 
or  two  thousand,  and  that  they  acted  as  des- 
cribed in  that  paper.  The  paper  was  found 
upon  Hardy  by  Mr.  Lauzun,  and  proved  by 


this  witness,  it  is  an  account  of  the  Fast-day  i  nted  speech  for  acknowledging  the  Freoch 

as  observed  at  Sheffield,  and  of  a  serious  Lee-    ^^' ^  — ^'"^ " '*""* ^ 

ture  which  was  held  there,  the  title  of  it  is 

"  Fast  Dav  as  observed  at  Sheffield,  a  serious 
Lecture  delivered  at  Sheffield,  February  the 
28th,  1791,  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  ge- 
neral fast;  to  which  are  aaded  a  Hymn  and 
Resolutions." 

The  lecture  turns  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  priests  of  Baal.  The  hymn  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  thing  very  necessary  to  be  stated; 
there  are  these  stanzas  in  it : 


republic,  and  restoring  peace  to  our  distressed 
country,  for  his  motions  and  able  speech  id 
behalf  of  the  persecuted  and  suffering  patriots, 
Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirvine,  and  Mar- 
garot,  in  which  he  nobly  stooa  alooe.  and 
also  for  the  whole  of  his  truly  animatea  and 
benevolent  exertions  in  support  of  the  injond 
rights  of  the  people.'' 

*«  9.  The  thanks  of  .this  meeting  ait  siso 
due  to  Mr.  Sheridan  for  his  nexrons  and  elo- 
quent speeches  in  the  cause  of  ii)|iiied  pap 
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triotisoli,  and  in  support  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  also  to  every  other  member  of  parliament 
who  has  nobly  stood  forward  at  this  impor- 
tant crisis  in  support  of  the  constitutional  li- 
berties of  Englishmen.'* 

"  10.  That  if  any  thing  had  been  necessary 
to  have  convinced  us  of  the  total  inefficacy  of 
argument  azainst  a  ministerial  majority^  the 
decisions  which  have  lately  taken  place  in 
parliament  would  have  fully  confirmed  our 
opinion." 

**  11.  That  therefore  the  people  have  no 
remedy  for  their  grievances  out  a  reform  in 
parliament ;  a  measure  which  we  determine 
never  to  relinquish,  though  we  follow  our 
brethren  in  the  same  glorious  cause  to  Botany 
Bay." 

In  the  next  page—"  The  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  united  for  a  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment   Committee  Room,  March  soth, 

1794 — Resolved,  that  the  society  approve  the 
sentiments  contained  in  the  serious  Lecture 
delivered  to  the  Constitutional  Society  at 
Sheffield,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  last  month, 
and  earnestlv  recommend  it  to  the  perusal 
of  all  who  think  civil  and  religious  liberty  a 


"  Resolved,  that  the  commanding  a  gene- 
ral fast  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  Di- 
vine Father  of  mercy  and  peace  to  support 
and  prosper  us  in  the  horrid  act  of  deliberately 
destroying  our  fellow-creatures,  is  repugnant 
to  the  true  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity, 
where  we  are  commanded  to  pray  for  oiu* 
enemies,  &c.  and  farther  considenng  that  a 
great  part  of  the  people  are  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  present  war,  either  as 
to  its  justice  or  necessity,  every  endeavour 
being  used  to  keep  them  ignorant  of  the  real 
principles  and  designs  fur  which  it  was  com- 
menced, to  approach  and  to  supplicate  the' 
Omniscient  Power  under  such  circumstances, 
and  for  such  a  purpose,  must  indeed  be  dread- 
ful, since  knowledge  and  conviction  are 
wanting ;  the  worse  than  hypocritical  hearts 
of  those  who  are  the  authors  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, although  they  at  present  impose  upon 
tbe  ignorant  and  credulous  by  such  detestanle, 
such  pretended  show  of  devotion,  cannot  es- 
cape the  chastisement  of  that  Power  whom 
they  thus  insult,  and  from  whose  judgment 
there  is  no  appeal. 

"  T.  Hardt,  secretary." 

The  next  paragraph  is : — "  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information,  March  2lst,  1794. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  secretary  of  this  so- 
ciety be  directed  to  write  to  the  Friends  of 
Peace  and  Reform,  at  Sheffield;  and  to  assure 
^em,  that  this  society  views,  with  pleasure, 
their  steady  exertions  to  obtain  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  in 
parliament,  and  the  proper  methods  which 
Jheyhave  taken  to  employ,  usefully,  those 
^ys  which'may  be  appointed  for  public  fasts. 
"  D.  Adams,  secretary/' 

'  This  publicatiODy  and  the  resolutions  thus 
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entered  into,  on  the  Fast-day,  at  Sheffield,  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  both  societies,  the 
Constitutional,  and  also  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society 

William  Broomhead  goes  on  with  his  evi- 
dence :~>  he  says,  that  the  society  consists  of 
about  six  hundred ;  that  they  never  amounted 
to  many  more ;  certainly  not  to  two  thou- 
sand, they  had  been  represented  to  be  of 
that  number  in  some  papers,  which  led  to 
this  explanation.  The  distribution  into  di- 
visions, or  sections,  was  not  regularly  kept ; 
that  they  were  to  meet  as  they  thought  pro- 
per; but  that  they  were  to  collect  a  penny  a 
week  each,  to  make  a  fund ;  he  says,  that 
that  part  of  the  business  was  not  properly  at- 
tended to;  the  district  meetings  were  not  re- 
gularly and  properly  attended  to. — tie  says, 
that  a  gentleman,  from  Halifax  read  the  lec- 
ture, and  that  the  pamphlets  were  s<jld,  hut 
they  had  not  a  very  extensive  sale ;  the  wit- 
ness himself  composed  a  prayer  that  was 
used  upon  the  occasion;  the  copy  was  deli- 
vered to  the  printer,  and  it  was  settled,  at  a 
private  meeting  of  some  of  the  members,  that 
It  should  be  so  printed. 

They  next  go  to  the  proceedings  at  Shef- 
field, in  the  open  air,  on  the  seventh  of  April, 
1794,  which  are  also  in  print,  and  were  found 
upon  the  prisoner,  which,  I  think,  should  be 
read  to  you. — I  have  only  to  observe,  at  pre- 
sent, upon  this  paper,  that,  as  to  the  general 
libellous  turn  of  it,  nothing  very  material  to 
the  present  question  arises,  birt  that  there  is 
one  passage  in  the  petition,  which  may  be 
very  material  for  your  considerdtion,  where 
lie  talks  of  an  impending  storm,  connecting 
that  with  the  date,  whicn  is  the  seventh  o7 
April,  1794,  it  may  be  hereafter  matter  for 
your  consideration. 

J  [Seepp.  613,rt»c^.] 

I  thought  it  necessary  that  the  whole  of 
this  paper  should  be  read,  because  the  paper 
has  oeen  very  much  relied  upon  in  tlic  cause, 
and  -because  different  constructions  have  been 
put  upon  it  by  the  counsel  in  support  of  the 
prosecution,  and  by  the  counsel  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner:  the  importance  of  it  is  not 
drawn  so  much  from  its  general  extravagance, 
as  it  is  from  the  particular  circumstance  that 
it  purports  to  resolve,  that  the  body  that 
were  then  assembled  at  Sheffield,  woiild  peti- 
tion parliament  no  more,  and  would  try  some 
other  course;  what  was  meant  by  petitioning 
parliament  no  more,  and  what  was  meant  by 
trying  some  other  course,  will  he  a  subject  for 
your  deliberations  when  you  take  this  paper, 
with  all  the  circumstances  that  preceded  it, 
and  that  followed  it,  keeping  in  your  minds, 
that  this  is  a  paper  which  was  published 
among  a  very  numerous  sei  of  people,  assem- 
bled at  Sheffield,  just  about  the  time  that  the 
proposition  for  a  convention  of  the  people 
was  under  consideration,  in  a  committee  of 
correspondence  and  co-operation  of  the  two 
societies,  the  Constitutional  and  Correspond- 
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iog  Societies,  ia  LondoD,  and  that  this  paper 
was  found  io  the  hands  of  Hardy,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  the  secretary  of  one  of  these  so- 
cieties; at  present,  I  make  no  &rther  obser- 
Yation  upon  this  paper,  only  recommending 
to  you,  as  far  as  you  can.  to  keep  the  general 
import  of  it  in  your  minas,  that  you  may  un- 
derstand the  application  of  it,  wnen  it  comes 
to  be  examined  hereafter,  on  both  sides. 

The  original  examination  of  Broomhead 
was  finished  by  reading  these  papers ;  he  was 
then  cross-examined;  he  said  there  was  a 
hand-bill  circulated  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
supposed,  of  exciting  the  people  asainst  the 
society ;  it  was  a  csSl  to  toe  people  to  arm 
against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies;  that 
the  adverse  party  to  him,  and  his  friends,  at 
Sheffield,  had  eiven  out,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  do  nothing  with  him,  nor  bis  party, 
the  society,  till  they  could  cause  a  riot;  that^ 
from  this,  he  understood,  that  arms  came  tp 
be  talked  of;  that  it  was  to  oppose  illeg^ 
force,  such  as  had  been  used  at  Birmingham,, 
and  at  Manchester ;  such  as  was  against  the 
law  of  the  land;  he  says.  Gale  had,  in  his 
hand,  the  hand -bill,  at  the  time  they  were 
talking  of  arms;  and  there  were  several  re- 
solves printed,  in  his  paper,  the  week  follow- 
ixlg,  being  a  direct  answer  to  it,  mentioning 
something  upon  the  matter. 

Being  asked,  if  any  of  the  people  in  this 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  bad  any  idea  of 
making  any  attack  upon  the  king,  or  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  had  any  idea  of  alterm^ 
the  government,  in  that  respect;  he  says,  it 
was  as  much  his  intention  to  fly  to  the  sun ; 
he  says,  his  object  was,  to  enlighten  the  people; 
to  snow  them  the  ground  of  all  their  com- 
plaints and  sulTerings,  when  a  person  worked 
lor  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  could  not  get  a 
living ;  that  was  what  he  understood  of  it; 
their  object  was  parliamentary  reform;  as 
such  they  corresponded  with  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  as  well  as  the 
Constitutional  Society;  he  says,  he  would 
not  have  been  a  member  of  this  society,  if 
there  had  been  any  idea  like  that  of  attacking 
the  Kins,  or  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  does  not 
think  there  was  such  a  wicked  man  among 
them;  that  parliamentary  reform,  ia  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  their  object;  that 
the  idea  was,  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
mieht,  i^ith  the  concurrence  of  the  nation, 
make  a  reform;  that  no  one,  in  Sheffield, 
doubted  but  that  the  object  was,  to  attain  this 
peac^bly ;  and  that  there  was  no  intent,  to 
his  knowledge,  to  use  any  force.  Then  he 
added,  what  wicked  people  might  have  done, 
in  that  case,  he  could  not  answer  for;  he 
says,  he  would  not  have  sent  a  man  there^  as 
a  delegate,  if  he  had  supposed  he  would  not 
have  acted  peaceably. 

When  he  was  re-examined,  he  wa3  asked 
as  to  one  Ashton,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  their  society;  he  said,  they  might  have 
sent,  for  aught  he  knew,  to  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  to  say,  that  they  would  Imve  no  more 
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to  do  with  them ;  and  it  roiglyt  have  b^en 
discussed  in  their  meeting,  whether  the? 
would  have  any  more  to  do  with  tbiem,  b^ 
cause  they  were  not  fit  for  their  purpose. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  find,  in  the  course  of  tha 
correspondence  here,  a  leitter,  which  had  been 
wjitten  by  this  society,  after  they  had  oonvs- 
ponded  with,  the  Society  the  Frienda  of  the 
People,  written  to  the  London  Correapondiag, 
or  Constitutional  Society,  in  which  tbey  sa^, 
that  they  did  not  care  to  have  an^,  thiK 
more  to  do  with,  that  sopety,  the  Fneiids  of 
the  People,  not  thinking  them  hopest* 

He  says,  he  does  not^uiow  of  a  nesolutian 
being  come  to,  to  write  that  letter ;  it  mi^ 
have  been  after  he  was  gone ;  he  says  be  took 
some  part  in  the  debate,  and  does  not  believe 
that  tney,  the  Society- of  the  Fnead^Qfthe 
People,  were  honest;  that  though  they  had 
promised  to  use  all  constitutional  means,  they 
were  not  satisfie<l with  them;  tbianuightbe 
about  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,.  U92.  AfWr 
the  hand-biU  had  been  published,  ha  says 
they  published  a  counter  akdvertiseinent,  and 
they  took  the  same  words  in  their  qoontec 
advertisement,  aa  had  been  taken  in  this 
hand-bill,  and  had  it  inserted  in  Gale's  pa^, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  aim  agpunst  foreign 
invaders,  and  domestic  enemies. 

He  was  asked,  as  he  says  they  hf^  beea 
threatened,  whether,  before  they-ai^oed,.  they 
had  applied  to  any  magistrate ;  be  says^  no, 
lie  states  that  Gale  and  Yorlce,  two  <^  the 
active  members  of  this  society,  j^iopoaed  these 
papers^  and  that  the  society  winked  at  tbar 
doing  It;  by  which  he  meant  to  oonvey,  that 
they  were  more  violent  than  they  shouw  have 
been ;  that  they  winked  at  th^  doing  it,  as 
having  a  good  opinion  of  tbeii^.  He  si^ 
that  the  resolution  respecting  laxidwg  of  Be»- 
sian  troops,  was  passed  lon^  before  this  b^Mid 
bill;  he  knows  nothing  ot  the  inlelligeooe 
that  was  sent  at  the  tirne  to  the  London  Cer- 
responding  Society,  by  Davison^  nor  beard 
any  thing  of  it,  till  he  was  informed  of  It  at 
his  examination  before  the  privy  counciL 
He  says,  he  cannot  answer  for  evory  bodly  thit 
was  in  this  society;  there  might  be  wicked 
men  among  all  bodies;  that  aa  to  this 
Davison,  if  he  sent  the  letter,  it  waa  without 
his  knowledge.  There  were  then  read  rcsolii- 
tions  of  the  date  of^the  twenty-first  of  liarcfa^ 
1794,  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  and  of  the 
twentieth  of  March,  of  the  London  Conts- 
ponding  Society,  returning  their  thanks  fcr 
the  lecture,  and  the  proceedings,  npoatbe 
Fast- day;  and  the  witness  says,  that  the 
lecture  was  re-printed  in  London,  in  the  year 
1794. 

The  next  witness  is  Henry  Alexander;  be 
was  a  member  of  the  London  Correspondiog 
Socie^,  belonging  to  the  division  which  met 
at  Robins's  coffee-house,  Shire-lane :  that  be 
was  the  ninety- fif^h  member  of  that  divisiao ; 
he  became  a  member  in  November,  1799,  aad 
Yorke  also  was  a  member  of  that  society ;  he 

rem^x^9  York^  bwtrtb^ai  ithnthB  Mm 
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iwas  quitefiill;  tb^re  were  between  sixty  «Bd  a 

Imnd^  peosle ;  that  Yorke  took  his  leave  of 

^he  society  by  a  Speech  ;:that  he  talked  of 

Sping  to  some  place,  which  he  called  Bd^ 

tsm;  that  he  understood  him,  he  was  to  head 

the  French  army,  and  that  they  would  be  ripe 

ibr  a  revolution  by  Christmas;  what  was 

really  said,  bow  this  man  must  have  misunt 

dtfsipody  we  cannot  very  well  cuessybut  to  be 

sure  it  could  not  have  passed  eiactly  as  he 

understands ;  and  what  he  meant  by,  <'  they 

would  be  ripe  tor  a  revolution  by  Christmas  ;'^ 

^wheiher  be  meant,  that  the   part   of  the 

world,  where  he  was  eoiog,  would  be  ripe  for 

a  revolution,  or  whether  his  meant,  when  he 

caflie  home,  they  would  be  ripe  for  a  revohi- 

tioQ,  does  not  at  all  appear,  by  this  manfs  evi« 

dence^  anv  way  that  you  am  depend  upon ; 

but,  be  adds,  that  he  hoped  to  come  to  Lo»* 

don»  at  the  head  of  them ;  that  is,  I  suppose, 

the  French;   and  he  telked  of  having  the 

honour  of  beine  a  member  of  the  convention, 

in  France ;  he  hoped  he  should  come  at  theb 

head,  hither;   that  the  society  would  join 

them;  that  Mr.  Pitt's,  the  other  ministers', 

and  the  king's  heads,  should  be  upon  Temfkla 

Bar;  that  the  king  and  queen  of  France  bad 

met  with  what  they  deserved ;  that  the  Sans 

Culoteswere  a  set  of  brave  fellows ;  and  he 

hoped,  when  he  came,  that  the  societv  would 

not  shrink  irom  what  they  pretended  to  be; 

he  said,  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything 

without  some  bloodshed ;  he  said,  that  there 

were  aiset  of  brave  roeih  at  Sheffield. 

He  si^s,  that  the  night  before  this  eonver- 
aa^on  passed,  there  was  a  man  at  the  meet- 
ingi.  who  came  from  Sheffield,  who  said  there 
were  pikes  at  Sheffield,  at  six-pence  a  piece; 
another  man  answered,  that  it  would  be  right 
W  have  some;  it  would  only  be  livino;  upon 
bread  and  cheese  for  oi^e  da^«  After  this  the 
witness  says,  he  went  and  discovered  what  he 
knew  to  Mr.  't)iuidaa,  and  the  lord  mayor, 
for  he  thought  it  was  proper  government 
should  be  let  into  the  light  of  it ;  he  was  first 
asked  to  go  to  their  place  by  a  friend  (^  his, 
one  Smith,  a  delegate ;  he  was  asked  to  be 
made  a  member ;  he  was  there  seven  times, 
in  all;  and  thb  is  the  whole  of  hb  evidence. 
You  see  the  substance  of  it  is,  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  very  extravasaat  conversation, 
supposed  to  have  been  hela  by  this  Yorke,  at 
the  meeting ;  what  you  will  make  of  it,  is  for 
you  to  judge. 

Upon  his  cross-exammation,  he  says  he 
was  a  linen  draper;  he  resides  now  at  the 
Rose,  in  the  Fleet  Market ;  that  it  was  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  1793,  when  a  friend 
asked  him  to  go  ,with  him  to  one  of  those 
divisions;  that  Whitehom  said  Smith  had 
asked  him ;  that  Smith,  Ashley,  and  Baxter, 
were  there ;  that  nothing  happened  to  offend 
him  that  night;  some  papers  were  read; 
MTbitehorn  had  belon|[;ed  to  a  Society  in 
UolborVy  which,  the  witness  did  not  know  till 
alWvMtfds;  -tbal^  for  his  part,  he  never  wished 
lorarafiwrnia  pariiamettt^  hesaid^  thalbe 


had  read  a  paper  vdiich.tiMy  fl[sve  him,  to  two 
or  three  of  his  friends;  he  said,  he  went  the 
second  time  to  see  what  they  were  upon ;  that 
he  had  not,  at  the  first  time,  been  desired  to 
go,  but  that  he  had  been  twice  after  he  had 
been  at  Mr.  Duadaa's;  he  says,  they  all  shook 
hands  with  Yorke  at  parting. 

He  savs,  he  is  not  now  in  emplovment,  and 
has  not  been  since  May;  he  had  been  a  fow 
months  at  Mr.  Kellerby's,  in  Finsburv-square, 
whowaea  hnen  draper  then;  he  has  since 
let  his  shop  to  another  person,  and  carrieb  on 
the  tayloring  business;  he  had  been  before  at 
Mr.  Faulder's,  a  linen  draper's,  in  Holbom, 
almost  two  years;  he  says,  he  was  lately 
enraged  with  a  Mr.  Marley,  in  Holbom ;  he 
krt  him  on  Friday  last,  telling  him  he  was 
floingoutoftown;  the  reason,  he  says,  fotf' 
doing  that  was,  that  he  thought  of  going  to 
Sheffield,  and  it  would  not  be  convenient  to 
pretend  to  remain  in  phure,  when  he  could 
not  stick  to  it.  He  was  asked,  what  passed 
the  other  nights ;  he  says,  he  has  no  parti* 
cularremembrance  of  any  thine;  but  the  third 
or  fourth  nidit  he  saw  Yorke ;  he  heard  Yorke 
say,  he  had  been  to  Newgate  to  see  Mr. 
Frost;  he  never  heard  Yorke  mention  any 
thine  about  pikes,  and  he  says,  he  does  not  ' 
think  Yorke  was  at  the  meeting  the  night 
that  the  pikes  were  talked  of. 

Gentlemen,  if  much  depended  upon  th^ 
credit  of  this  witness,  there  certainly  are  some 
observations  that  go  to  his  discredit,  upon  this 
cross*examination;  at  the  same  time  he  is  not 
contradicledas  to  the  facts  which  he  has  sworn, 
by  any  person  that  oomes  from  the  division  ; 
it  is  not  possible  to  say,  that  bis  evidence  is 
not  to  have  reoard  paid  to  it,  having  regard  to 
it,  still  you  wiU  take  it  with  those  allowances 
that  vou  ought  to  make  for  aa  account  of  the 
sort  that  this  man  has  given,  which  is  not  very 
correct,  and  not  very  intelligible,  in  eveij  part 
of  it;  it  does  seem,  upon  tM  whole,  if  his  evi- 
dence is  to  be  depended  upon,  that  Yorke  was 
at  this  meeting;  that  he  was  then  going  some- 
where, and  he  talked  extravagantly,  and  jof 
comine  to  London  to  head  a  revolution,  some- 
time aibout  Christmas,  and  hoping  the  society 
would  join  with  him,  when  he  did  come ; 
what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  that  upon  the 
whole  of  the  case,  you  are  to  judge. 

Thomas  Whitehorn  says,  he  is  shopman  tor 
a  bookseller;  he  became  a  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  the  same  even- 
ing with  the  last  witness;  he  says,  he  was 
there  four  times*  he  saw  Yorke  there  once ; 
there  might  be  from  forty  to  sixty  people; 
another  says,  I  think,  from  sixty  to  a  hundred ; 
the  room  was  full ;  Yorke  seemed  to  be  very 
well  known ;  he  made  a  very  long  speech ; 
he  heard  him  speaking  very  loud ;  what  it 
was,  be  could  say  nothine  at  all  to,  but  he  did 
understand  something  of  his  going  abroad; 
he  himself  had  lived  with  Mr.  Owen,  in  Fleet- 
street  ;  afterwards  he  went  to  a  Mr.  Bagster, 
in  the  Strand";  he  saw  Alexander  afler  this, 
but  that  he  himsetf  left  the  society,  having* 
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changed  bis  situation,  and  it  not  being  con- 
venient to  him  to  attend.  You  see  he  does 
not  confirm  the  last  witness,  as  to  any  thing 
Yorke  said,  but  does  confirm  him  as  to  the 
fact,  that  he  was  present  when  Yorke  was 
present,  and  when  he  made  a  speech,  and  that 
ne  said  he  was  going  abroad. 

The  next  witness  is  George  Widdison ;  he 
is  a  hau"  dresser  and  turner,  at  Sheffield  ;  he 
«ays  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  society,  at 
Sheffield,  about  two  years;  he  saw  Yorke 
there,  at  a  meeting  in  Queen- street,  not  long 
afler  the  execution  of  the  king  of  France ;  he 
saw  him  at  the  Castle-bill,  in  the  month  of 
April ;  he  used  to  dress  his  hair.    It  was  the 

foneral  talk  uf  the  toWn,  at  the  time  the  arms 
rst  began  making,  and  he  made  a  dozen  of 
pike  shafis  for  Gale;  that  Yorke  inquired 
when  they  were  made ;  when  he  had  finished 
one,  be  carried  it  to  Yorke,  and  asked  him,  if 
it  woukl  do;  he  said,  yes;  he  took  about  a 
dozen  and  a  half;  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  took 
them ;  he  understood  they  were  to  be  used  in 
their  own  defence.  Yorke  used  to  say,  he 
wanted  universal  sufirage,  and  that  the  society 
were  all  for  that ;  he  says,  there  was  not 
much  disputing  about  the  mode ;  that  some 
weeks  before  Yorke  lefl  Sheffield,  he  (the 
witness)  disagreed  with  him  aWut  this  uni- 
versal  suffrage ;  he  told  him  he  thought  the 
^lan  ,wou|d  not  do,  that  they  would  carry  it 
too  far;  to  which  Yorke  said,  <<  I  have 
studied  it,  and  nothing  else  will  do :''  he  says, 
that  there  it  ended;  they  differed  in  senti- 
ment, and  had  no  more  conversation  about  it 
•^he  said,  he  expected  to  be  paid  for  the  pike 
handles  bj^  the  people  who  took  them. 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  said — that 
he  was  a  friend,  in  general,  to  the  king— that 
the  society,  in  general,  were— that  he  would 
not  have  continued  in  the  society  if  he  thought 
they  were  not--that  the  first  notion  tbey.had 
cf  universal  suffi-age  was  taken  from  the  duke 
of  Richmond's  plan,  which  was  read  in  the 
society,  and  generally  approved  of— he  never 
understood  that  it  was  meant  to  do  any  thing 
by  force— that  he  did  not  think  the  people's 
minds  were  prepared  for  it  (bv  which  I  under- 
stand him  to  mean,  prepared  for  the  plan) — 
be  thought  at  first  that  it  might  be.  done 
without  tumult  or  commotion,  but  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind. , 

.  He  says,  he  was  with  the  society  at  the 
time  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  and  should 
have  voted  for  the  delegates,  but  he.  happened 
not  to  come  iu  time — he  understood  that  the 
convention  would  petition  parliament,  and 
address  the  nation — he  said  that  a  petition 
would  come  with  more  force,  but  he  did  not 
understand  that  the  object  of  the  convention 
was,  to  assume  the  functions  of  parliament; 
he  would  not  have  been  a  party  to  it  if  he  had 
so  understood — he  considered  himself  and  the 
society  as  attached  to  the  king,  and  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  king's  preservation  and  the 
people's  liberties  were  inseparable — there  was 
nothing  ssdd  of  arms  to.  attack  the  king  .and 
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government— be  does  not  know  that  he  i 
heard  arms  mentioned  in  the  society — ^that  he 
made  a  pike  for  himself,  which  be  tbongtit 
necessary — ^that  there  was  not  a  verf  good  on- 
derstandiog  between  the  two  parties  in  tbe 
town,  and  that  this  precaution  was  taken 
against  people  who  might  come  without  kgai 
authority  from  the  magistrate. 

He  says,  that  he  had  been  threatened  xa 
diflfierent  companies— that  the  aristocrats,  «s 
they  called  them,  said,  if  there  was  an  invasoo 
they  would  destroy  their  enemies  at  faooie 
first,  as  the  French  did :  to  which  the  vit* 
ness  replied,  that  he  hoped  there  was  not  my 
such  iaea;  tlutt  if  there  was,  they  shta^ 
arm  themselves  in  their  own  defence;  aaA 
therefore  they  thought  it  necessary  to  arax 
themselves.  He  said,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
never  made  a  part  of  their  conversaticm ;  he 
had  qo  thought  of  any  reformation  of  that 
sort — he  says,  that  Yorke  was  a  mao  apt  t» 
get  warm  in  conversation,  he  had  heard  him 
speak,  hut  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
wa^notweli-affectedtotheking — with  regard 
to  Davison's  letter,  he  knew  nothing  of  it ; 
and  he  admits  that  he  was  one  of  the  mendxrs 
who  gave  thanks  tx>  Mr.  Paine. 

This  is  tlie  first  witness  you  have  who  speaks 
of  this  plan  of  reform,  and  what  the  origin  of 
it  was ;  and  to  be  sure  it  is  a  lesson  to  naen  of 
high  rank  and  consequence  in  the  communitr, 
and  who  have  situations  -in  which  thej  may 
debate  and  promulgate  their  opinions  upon 
the  political  state  of  the  country,  how  they 
commit  them  to  the  press  in  the  way  in  which 
this  was  committea ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  man 
to  disperse  them  to  any  extent;  by  which 
means  they  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
persons  too  often  unequal  to  the  task  of 
examining  and  discussing  such  topics,  and 
they  become  by  that  means  the  source  tif 
infinite  mischief  to  the  community— 4wd,  if 
this  is  the  general  history  of  this  ptaa  of 
reform,  that  has  thus  fouiid  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  it  is,  I 
say,  a  lesson  that  I  think  men  of  rank  and 
property  ought  never  to  forget. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witness  was  Ilenry 
Hill,  a  cutler  at  Sheffield. — He  days,  he  was  a 
member  of  this  society  in  the  year  1792— he 
says,  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  Castle-hill  oa 
thesev.enth  of  April,  1794;  about  tliattime 
there  was  a  conversation  about  providing 
themselves  .with  arnis;  that  Davison,  who 
was  spoken  of,  who  worked  for  Gale,  applied 
to  him  to  make  pikes;  the  witness  made  a 
pattern  for  him,  which  was  approved  of;  he 
had  the  iron  on  Davison's  credit,  and  Davison 
was  to  pay  him  for  the  making — he  saw 
Davison  aflerwards  at  Camay's — he  sent  to 
Yorke,  but  Yorke  had  just  received  an  account 
of  Mr.  Walker's  trial  at  Manchester,  in  which 
he  was  much  interested;  he  was  very  much 
overjoyed  on  that  account,  and  he  would  not 
talk  about  these  pikes^he  said,  he  saw  one 
after  that,^  which  y^  fiiusbed,  Yorke  had  it  in 
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fais  h&nd,  but  he  did  not  converse  about  it,  ht 
was  only  piayine  with  the  cliildren— he  says, 
he  made  a  hundred  and  thirty  pikes  for  Davi- 
son ;  be  had  two-pence  apiece  for  workman* 
ship — he  says,  he  saw  Davison's  letter;  that 
Davison  said,  he  did  not  know  but  they  misht 
have  the  same  occasion  for  pikes  in  London 
as  they  had  in  Sheffield,  if  they  were  attacked 
by  any  unlawful  set  of  men,  that  they  might 
defend  themselves. 

Upon  his  cross-examination  he  says,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  member  if  he  thought 
they  intended  to  oppose  the  king;  he  never 
heard  any  declarations  of  that  sort  at  Shef- 
field ;  the  society  always  appeared  friendly  to 
the  king;  for  any  thing  he  saw  by  them  he 
never  saw  any  thing  to  make  him  think  the 
contrary;  all  they  wanted  was,  a  more  equal 
representation  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament:  they  followed  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan — there  were  some  pikes  prepared, 
on  account  of  the  opposite  party  usine  such 
threats; — that  they  have  come  in  the  dead  of 
the.  night;  they  called  the  place  where  he 
was  Jacobin  hall,  and  they  called  them  level- 
lers and  Jacobins — there  were  an  armed  set  of 
people  who  paraded  the  street,  and  fired  into 
people's  houses ;  when  going  home  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  they  have  shot  under  a  per- 
son's door— he  sayis,  that  they  never  intended 
to  attack  the  magistrates— he  knows  nothing 
at  all  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Paine. 

The  next  witness,  Robert  Moody,  is  a 
joiner,  who  also  lives  at  Sheffield,  and  was  a 
member  of  this  society.— He  says,  they  had 
district  meetings,  division  meetings  —  he  knew 
Henry  Yorke,  ne  was  sometimes  chairman; 
he  saw  him  at  the  meeting  upon  the  Castle 
Hill ;  he  thinks  there  were  not  fewer  than 
ten  thousand  people  assembled ;  that  the  po- 
pulace drew  Yorke  home ;  that  Carnage  was 
there  reading  some  resolutions,  which  he  saw 
afterwards  in  the  Sheffield  newspaper ;  that 
Broomhcad  acted  as  secretary. — ^The  society 
consisted  m  the  whole,  if  all  assembled,  of 
six  hundred ;  and  the  rest,  according  to  his 
account,  were  the  mere  populace  assembled, 
many  of  them  probably  could  not  hear  any 
thing  that  passed. 

Gentlemen,  you  see,  here  is  a  vote  of  ten 
thousand  people  obtained  in  this  manner; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
motion  for  petitioning  parliament  was  con- 
certed to  be  rejected  in  the  meeting  of  the 
junto  before  they  came  there.  This  gives  us' 
an  excellent  idea  of  what  a  debate  in  such  an 
assembly  as  that  must  be. 

The  witness  says,  that  Broomhead  was  se- 
cretary at  this  meeting— that  Carnage  brought 
him  four  or  five  pikes,  and  bespoke. three 
dosep  of  handles ;  that  the  blades  wei;e 
brought  afterwards  for  the  whole ;  that  he  did 
•  not  inquire  what  they  were  for,  nor  did  he 
know  who  they  were  for ;  that  C&mage  said 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Davison  was  to  take 
them  from  him;  that  he  was  to  be  paid 
ready  money  for  them  when  they  were  cbne. 
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—He  remembers  a  report  that  they  were  to 
be  used  agunst  people  by  whom  they  nnn 
posed  they  might  be  illegally  attacked;  for 
report,  and  only  report  as  he  knew  of,  hail 
said  they  should  be  dispersed.— They  had 
met  frequently  in  large  meetings,  and  many 
of  opposite  principles  said  they  should  be 
dispersed ;  and  that  very  likely  they  might 
get  some  authority  from  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  for  that  a  little  might  procure  that; 
and  they  got  these  arms  to  defend  themselves 
if  they  should  be  illegally  attacked.— He  says, 
that  there  were  dragoons  in  the  neiehbour- 
hood  of  Sheffield ;  that  he  saw  a  model  of  a 
ni^t-cat;  he  asked  the  use  of  it,  Camage 
said,  it  was  an  instrument  to  throw  in  the 
street  to  prevent  horses  travelling,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  it  he  thought  it  might  have 
that  effect ;  he  said,  he  did  not  recollect  that 
the  man  mentioned  any  town  where  they  had 
been  used.— He  saw  a  few  pikes  brought  into 
Camage's  by  another  man  —  that  Davisoa 
asked  him  to  let  a  letter  or  two  be  directed  to 
his  house  for  him,  Davison. 

Upon  his  cross-examination  he  says — he 
was  not  a  member  at  the  time  the  delegates 
went  to  Scotland— he  never  heard  that  any 
ni^ht-cats  in  f^ct  were  made,  but  that  this 
thmg,  which  seemed  to  be  a  model,  lay  in  the 
shop  open— he  says,  he  never  heard  any  thing 
said  against  the  king ;  that  he  himself  was  a 
friend  to  the  king;  that  he  believed  the  king 
to  be  a  good  man,  and  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  do  any  thing  against  a  good  man— that  i$ 
a  very  good  idea  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  fact 
it  is  not  that  description  of  loyalty  to  the 
prince  which  the  occasion  seemed  to  call  fdr. 

He  says,  there  was  no  talk  of  pikes  till 
after  the  threats  had  been  made  use  of— he 
says,  he  made  two  dozen  and  nine  handles, 
and  Widdison  made  a  few  more,  and  that  is 
all  he  knows  of;  that  these  were  made  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  volunteer  company 
were  raised  at  Sheffield;  and  he  says,  that 
their  apprehension  was,  that  these  people 
might  take  upon  themselves  to  disperse  the 
meeting,  without  any  magistrate  bein^  pro- 
sent,  or  sending  any  legal  authority  for  it. 

The  next  witness  is  John  Edwards,  a  silverr 
smith,  a  young  man,  who  was  a  niember  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society. — He  says, 
he  knew  that  the  prisoner  was  secretary  to 
that  society,  and  he  received  from  him  a  di- 
rection to  a  man  at  Sheffield.  In  the  month 
of  April,  1794,  he  went  to  Mr.  Hardy,  to  de- 
sire  that  he  would  enclose  a  few  lines  tp  a 
person  at  Sheffield  who  could  inform  him  of 
some  persons  who  could  forge    blades  for 

Eikes;  and  then  Hardy  read  part  of  a  letter  to 
im,  and  gave  him  a  direction  to  a  person ; 
that  the  plan  was,  to  forse  blades  there  for  the 
people  at  Sheffield— the  witness  says— I 
spoKe  to  two  or  three  members  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society,  and  I  understood  that  seve- 
ral of  them  wished  to  furnish  themselves  with 
pikes.  » 

He  says^  that  a  meeting  waa  to  have  taken 
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placfc  OD  the  Friday  before  the  pmoner  Was 
ttireD  up,  at  the  Parrot,  in  Green  Ailbour 
Court,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  ©wry  one 
w«(B  to^  lay  down  his  money,  and  then  the 
blades  were  to  he  9ent  up  from  Sheffield,  and 
each  was  to  pay  a  shilling.— He  says,  he  be- 
longed to  the  twenty- ninth  division ;  he  was 
sometimes  present  at  the  twenty-second.  He 
was  asked  if  he  knew  persons  of  the  name  of 
Gosling,  Hiilier,  Baxter,  and  Spence  ;  be  said 
yes,  that  the  two  last  were  delegates  to  some 
division :  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
pikes  to  Baxter,  Spence,  and  Hiilier. — He 
understood  from  some  of  the  members  that 
there  was  a  place  in  the  Borough  where  they 
might  learn  the  use  of  the  musket;  that  he 
kne#  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Hi^ns 
and  Goodwin  who  were  memt>ers  of  the  Con- 
slttutiotial  Society;  that  Goodwin  told  him 
of  ihe  place :  and  that  he  had  heard  at  his 
diviskxi  something  of  the  association  by 
Fratlkktw,  called  the  Lambeth  Association- 
lie  taw  Franklow,  in  a  blue  coat  and  red 
colhu-y  with  white  waistcoat  and  bmeches,  at 
thedtoner  at  the  Ok>be  tavern,  on  the  30th 
oflaiMiary,  1794. 

He  says,  that  the  division,  number  twenty- 
two/met  at  the  Thnee  Tuns,  Snow  Hill,  one 
tvenlng,  there  were  about  sixteen  of  them,  he 
vas  one  (this  was  before  the  anniversary  din- 
ner); it  had  been  proposed  to  the  members 
to  meet  there  to  form  an  associatioti  like  the 
Lambeth  Association,  but  that  no  person 
ijgi^Mdtoit. 

He^ays,  he  understood  that  there  was  a 
aeeret  committee,  for  the  management  of 
some  affiiirs  of  this  societ}; ;  that  this  hitd 
beiett  dissolved.— He  says,  it  Was  suspected 
that  some  person  had  dven  ihformatioli  who 
it  was  that  had  been  oiosen  of  this  ebmmit* 
tee,  and  that  Lynam  was  the  person  who  was 
auspected;  and  the  bommittee  whkh  was 
dissohred  had  power  td  elect  a  new  one;  that 
Martin,  Thclwall,  Baxter,  Moore,  Hodgson, 
or  Lovett,  werfe  elected  the  secret  committee ; 
that  they  received  letters^  and  every  thing 
was  lef^  «b  them  what  tfaer  should  do  with 
thcm^  it  was  kept  a  secret  from  the  society— 
fometiimes  they  read  letters  at  the  division. 

The  witness  says,  he  was  some  time  a  dele- 
>sa^ ;  he  attended  the  general  committee  of 
€eM^tes  about  sl9[  times;  the  delegates  re- 
turhed  all  the  new  members;  that  they  had 
met  Ht  Compton  street,  th^  were  retnoved 
afterwards  to  BeaUfort  Buildings,  to  Tfael- 
wAlUs.— The  Corresponding  Strtety  deputed 
%ve  persbns  to  attend  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, who  appoitited  six  perik>ns;  dfterwArds 
they  hiet ;  that  there  was  a  debate  about  the 
wituess's  age  at  the  eeneral  committee  of  de- 
lesates,  Thelwall  ana  Baxter  spdre  upon  that 
debate ;  there  was  a  debate,  also,  about  the 
m^als  Which  Wet«  to  be  pretented  to  the  joiy 
who  had  acquitted  Efekton. 

He  says  he  was  present  at  ^e  llieetitig  at 
Chalk-farm;  that  the  meeting  was  to  tiave 
been  held  in  Store-stTeet,  Tottei^ian-eoUrt- 
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but  they  went  from  tlienee  to  ChA- 
lann ;  the  witness  had  a  card,  or  ticket,  far 
his  admission,  wliich  he  procorod  ham.  the 
committee  of  the  CorrN^ndiag  Society, 
Compton-street,  on  the  Thursday  Digt>t  pre- 
ceding the  meeting  at  Chalk-  lami ;  that  Mr. 
Addington,  a  justice  of.  the  peace,  p^(^veoted 
their  meeting  in  Store-street;  he  suppsaH 
there  were  two  thousand  persons,  or  opwsiif. 
at  Chalk-farm ;  a  person  stood  at  the  door  to 
take  the  tk±ets ';  he  tore  the  tickets  in  half; 
he  kept  one  half,  the  other  half  was  pot  m 
their  hats.— -There  was  a  kind  of  trap-btfi 
ground  they  met  in,  which  was  connedrd 
with  the  long  room ;  they  found  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Corresponding  Society  then ; 
he  particularly  mentioned  Moore,  Hodgsoiw 
Th^wall,  Lovett,  and  Richter  --Lovett  m 
called  to  the  chair. — ^He  does  not  recollect 
whether  Mr.  Hardy  was  there  or  no.--ik 
says,  there  were  two  ladies  there  be  was  ac- 
quainted with,  he  went  up  with  them  inso  the 
long  room,  and  they  were  locked  in,  thereibte 
he  Goiikl  not  see  so  well — be  coidd  give  so 
roport  of  the  proceedings  at  Chalk>&mi— hr 
does  not  reooUect  ever  hearing  the  piooeediags 
at  Chalk-fiwm  reported  to  the  oooimittee,ff 
any  of  the  societies,  because  nmst  of  theoKah 
hers  heard  it  tiiere. 

He  savs,  he  knows  Robins's  Cofiee-hoass, 
that  is  where  the  division  nunaber  twenty-niae 
met ;  he  was  fbriaerly  a  memifoer  of  tfaatdifi- 
sioh.-^He  says  he  received  about  tbis  time  of 
the  meeting  at  Chalk- farm  a  {M^'or  fros 
Baxter,  about  the  siae  of  the  paper  pro- 
doced,  and  he  believes  it  to  be  the  sane  e 
the  pq>er  produoad^— That  paper  most  be 
read. 

[See  p.  688.] 

This  is  undottbtedl  V  a  most  inlknioiis  ssd 
detestable  paper ;  what  it  pointa  at  is  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken ;  and  bow  it  ia  pomUe 
It  should  have  happened  that  a  nan  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  an  object  which  be  thinks  lan^ 
able,  and  other  oeople  mav  agree  that  be 
tnay  think  it  latioiahle,  should  have  disgiacai^ 
himself  by  the  publication  of  such  a  paper  as 
this,  is  hard  to  say :  but  whether  it  iiurij  ooa- 
necis  with  the  sulMct  of  the  pteaent  Indict- 
ment, so  as  fairlv  to  he  interwoven  into  the  obs> 
spiraey  with  which  this  pritoner  is  charged, 
is  another  oonskleTation^  which  joa  will  wogh 
iully,and  ^ve  it  that  weight  which  it  deserves. 
and  not  give  it  more,  enormous  and  acaa- 
dialous  as  it  is,  and  deserving  eveiy  poeish- 
ment  which  the  law  can  iaflict^-^The  witness 
says,  he  thinks  he  keceived  it  in  Qetober  or 
November;  if  so,  probably  what  be  leocaved 
was  not  dated  the  ist  of  April,  as  tfab  papa 
is,  but  was  dated  the  30th  of  January ;  ttai 
dateagrees  with  the  subject  you  aee^  and  is 
not  unlikely  to  have  been  tbe  real  date  d 
tl^s  paper ;  whether  he  is  «brtect  in  aagpag 
he  recmved  it  in  the  month  of  Obtober  or  Ke 
vember  will  depend  npon  his  recoiieftioa. 

He  says,  that  from  ChaU&atm  Ibey  wttf 
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0  Comptoi-gtMl;  where  his  divinMi  used  to 
leet ;  they  aupped,  and  steid  there  till  eleven 
'dock;  Thelwail was  there«— He  says,  that 
iiere  was  a  meeting  upon  the  9d  of  May, 
794,  at  the  Crown  and  Adcher-tavem,  at 
rhich  he  was  present,  bavifn^  a  ticket  given 
im  by  Mr.  Joyce  for  the  anniversary  dinner; 
liat  the  address  from  the  Globe- tavern  was 
Bad  before  dinner  at  that  meeting,  and  dis- 
ibutell  nflerwards;  the  paper  which  he 
poke  of«  he  received  at  the  Three  Tuns  on 
now-hiri,  which  was  after  the  90th  of  Ja- 
luary:  therpfore,  I  sappose  that  paper  was 
tie  address  from  the  Globe-tavern,  according 
>  his  former  evidence.— he  says,  he  has  been 
t  ThelwaJl's  iectmes— that  the  price  of  pikes 
ras  to  be  a  shilling  for  each  blade. 

He  was  asked  as  to  Gosling  and  Hillier — 
e  says,  he  knows  them ;  they  came  to  his 
ith^'s  house  on  the  Monday,  he  mentioned 
efore  there  having  been  a  meeting  appointed 
a  Green  Arbour-court,  to  lay  down  money 
3r  the  pikes ;  the  meetine  was  postponed  to 
le  following  F>iday.->-Wl)ile  Gosling  and 
lillier  were  with  him  they  heard  that  Hardy 
ras  apprehended  (that  accounts  for  their  not 
jLving  the  pikes);  he  did  understand  th^ 
Qeant  to  have  attended  the  meeting  on  the 
'riday — that  fir  was  recommended  for  shafts 
3  these  pikes — he  had  a  pike  made  himself: 
le  destroved  the  blade  upon  the  Wednesday 
fter  he  heard  Hardy  was  in  custody,  being 
fraid  it  should  be  found.  He  was  asked  if 
le  had  a  magic  ianthorn  P  he  said  he  had 
ne— that  it  bad  nothing  but  the  destruction 
f  the  Bastile  and  the  beheading  the  governor 
ainted  on  it. — He  says  he  knows  Hillier; 
iiat  be  had  a  pike,  but  not  of  the  same  con- 
tructioD  as  his. 

Upon  his  cross-examination  he  says,  he 
ecame  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ietv  last  July  was  twelve  month ;  that  he 
lade  a  pike  for  himself  in  March,  1794 — he 
&ys  he  heard  Yorke  at  Robins*8  Coffee-house 
ly,  that  they  had  pikes  at  Sheffiekl ;  and  he 
lys,  he  understooa  that  several  members  had 
irnisbed  themselves  with  arms— be  says,  it 
'as  just  about  the  time  the  Hessian  troops 
ad  been  landed  without  the  consent  of  par- 
ament;  but  he  says,  he  had  ho  intention  to 
se  these  arms  against  the  government  of  the 
3untry — he  meant  to  eet  pikes  for  some  who 
light  want  them  for  the  same  purpose  as,  he 
lys,  he  did,  to  defend  himself  in  case  there 
iiould  be  any  illegal  dispersions  of  the  meet- 
igs,  not  against  any  legal  power,  but  only 
gainst  illend  attacks  upon  them ;  that  a 
reat  deal  <n  opposition  had  been  shown  to 
leir  meetings  when  they  proposed  to  asso* 
iato. 

He  says.  Hardy  was  always  very  quiet  in 
le  division;  he  never  used  any  improper 
Kpressions;  that  Hardy  made  no  proposi- 
ons  for  arms  or  pikes;  that  he  told  Hardy, 
e  had  made  a  pike.  He  says  that  Baxter 
Kve  that  bill,  La  Guillotine,  to  two  or  three 
ersons;  and  he,  wishing  for  one^  got  that 
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wbicH  h^  produced ;  he  says,  lie  does  iioVKnow 
that  Hardv  ever  saw  that ;  he  does  not  think 
he  would  have  approved  of  it;  the  first'  bill 
was  ef  another  editwn.  He  understood  Har- 
dy knew  who  the  persons  were  to  whom  he 
was  to  send  for  pikes ;  he  says  that  the  pikes 
were  made  at  the  time  the  Hessian  troops 
were  landed.  He  had  notice  that  there  were 
some  spirited  Resolutions  by  the  Sheffield 
Societv ;  he  learnt  it  from  a  book  he  pur- 
chased at  Eaton's  shop. — He  says  that  his 
society  met  without  the  use  of  any  weapons 
for  two  years  previous  to  that  time ;  but  he 
heard  that  a  division  in  Bunbill-row  had  been 
often  interrupted  by  the  police  officers. 

Now,  the  material  fact  upon  this  younjg 
man's  evidence  with  regard  to  the  priscjocr,  is, 
that  it  adduces  pretty  s(rons  proof  that  the 
letter  had  been  received  by  Hardy  from  Davi« 
son,  and  that  he  had,  in  some  sorr,  acted  upon 
it ;  whether  he  had  proposed  it  publicly  at  the 
division,  or  no,  yet  that  he  had  such  a*  letter, 
and  could  tell  them  where  those  pikes  were  to 
be  got;  in  consequence  of  that,  he  nmdean  ap- 
k plication  to  Hardy;  aud  in  consequence  of 
that  application,  there  whs  to  have  been  a 
meeting  at  the  Parrot  m  Green  Arbour  courts 
where  as  many  as  chose  to  have  pikes  were 
to  pay  the  money ;  which  certainly  connects 
Hardy  with  these  pikes,  so  far  as  that  transac- 
tion goes. 

The  next  witness  is  Samuel  Williams; — he 
says,  he  is  a  gun  engraver;  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  London  Correspondhig  Society; 
be  knew  Franklow ;  he  saw  him-  in  his  own 
house ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society ;  that  Franklow  iiail  applied 
to  him  to  make  some  arms  (or  him  ;  he  saw 
the  feast  advertised,  and  went  to  Hardy  for  a 
ticket ;  Hardy  said,  it  was  not  u<%ual  to  give 
tickets  to  those  who  were  not  me.nbers  ;  he 
gave  him  one  of  the  addresses,  and  said. 
It  was  for  a  reform  in  parliament.  The 
witness  says,  he  gave  Hardy  an  onler  foi'some 
shoes,  which  Haray  made ;  and  then  he  told 
Hanly,  he  was  in  a  line  for  selling  guns; 
Hardy  desired  him  the  next  time  he  came,  to 
bring  a  gtm  with  him ;  he  bro  jght  him  one  ; 
Hardy  sold  it,  he  then  gave  Hardy  m  order  for 
a  pair  of  boots ;  Hardy  bid  him  bring  two 
or  three  guns,  which  hie  sold  likewise*;  and 
one  gun  was  in  the  house,  which  was  not 
sold,  when  the  prisoner  was  apprehended. 

He  says,  he  icnows  Spence,  of  Little  Turn* 
stile;  he  had  seen  Franklow  there;  he  went 
to  Spence*s  to  instruct  persons  m  the  manual 
exercise,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Franklow ;  thaf 
they  exercised  in  a  one  or  two  pair  of  stairs 
room,  between  eight  and  ten  in  the  evening;  . 
and  he  thinks  that  the  ciirtaiiM  of  the  room 
were  down ;  they  used  to  meet  on  Thursday 
night.  He  says,  he  became  a  member  by 
Mr.  Hardy's  recommendalion,  about  a  fort- 
night or  three  weekS  after  his  first  seeing 
him.  He  says,  he  knew  a  society  called  the 
Lo^al  Lambeth  Association ;  that  was  the  as- 
sociation to  which  these  people  belonged;; 
4  P 
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he  SAys,  h«  went  \»  exercise.  ^heijE^  i^t  Fi^nk- 
low's  house,  No.  1^  China ^^alk,  Lambeth: 
that  Hardy  gave  him  Franklow's  c^r4y  and 
told  him,  Fraiiklow  wa«  gdiog  to  raise  an  as* 
sociation,  and  would  want  guns.  Qe  s^ys, 
there  were  articles  of  this  Lambeth  ^ssocia^ 
tion  printed;  they  imported  that  it  was. an 
associaliof)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth; 
but  he  says,  that  this  association  was  net 
cbm posed,  in  fact,  of  Lambeth  inhabitants; 
he  knew  that  only  Franklowwas  ao  inbabi* 
tant  of  punbetb.  Franklow  disciphqed  spme 
at  )iis  house  himself.  The  witness  says,  he 
supplied  eleven  stand  of  arms.  Franklow 
paid  for  all  the  mpskets  but  one ;  there  were 
to  have  been  sixty  stand  of  arms. 

The  printed  Articles  were  produced,  which 
describe  how  they  were  to  be  armed ;  and  it 
states,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  were 
alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  an  invasion 
and  civil  commotion;  that  therefore  they 
meaqt  to  associate ;  that  part  of  them  met  at 
the  Qorough ;  that  a  condition  of  the  asso- 
ciation was.  not  to  go  beyond  the  parish  of 
Lambeth ;  that  they  proposed  to  divide  into 
ten  divisions.  He  says  their  conversation  was 
about  a  parliamentary  reform  ;  but,  from  con- 
versation with  Franklqw,  be  understood,  that, 
if  they  did  not  get  a  reform  in  parliament  they 
would  have  it  by  force  of  arms ;  that  none  but 
members  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
piety  attended  this  X^mbeth  Association. 

You  sec,  this  man  speaks  of  guns,  which 
he  supplied  to  Hardy  and  to  Franklow,.  for 
^i)is  Lambeth  Association  ;  with  regard  to 
what  he  supplied  to  Hardy,  I  think  you  can 
hardly  r^ise  much  amplication  from  that  upon 
Hardv ;  it  is  a  iputual  concern  in  trade ;  this 
man  pegun  it  by  buyinjg  shoes  of  Uardy ;  and 
he  intimated  to  Har(^  that  he  was  in  the 
gun  line;  in  consequence  of  which,  Hardy 
gave  him  an  order,  and  he  gave  Hardy  ano- 
ther order;  and  then  Hardy  gave  him  ano- 
ther order,  and  he  disposed  of  muskets  for 
him,  which  he  might  do,  for  all  that  I  see 
from  that  part  of  the  case,  very  innocently ; 
^ut  it  h^s  somewhat  of  a  different  compleiuon 
with  respect  to  Franklow's  Association ;  for, 
if  any  tiling  is  tu  be  objected  to  tliat  associa- 
tion, there  is  something,  to  object  to  Hardy, 
iai  having  given  this  man  a  card  to  Franklow, 
^d  ipentionine  his  association* 

Now,  that  this  association  was  to  be  ob- 
j^cfed  to,  is  evident  froin  the  circumstances 
of  the  case;  for,  you  see,  this  is  ap  associa- 
tion carried  on  in  a  private  and  clandestine 
ipanner;  they  meet  in  small  parties,  exer- 
cising in  a  room,  at  a  late  hour,  the  curtains 
down,  and  circumstances  of  concealment,  and 
a  concealment,  very  contrary  to  what  might 
be  eipeeted  in  the  ordinary  case  of  an  associa- 
tion,  where  people  are  proud  of  their  arms, 
^  of  appearing  in  their  uniform ;  so  th^t 
nothing  seems  to  accquift  fpr  their  proceeding 
in  that  clandestine  manner;  therefi)re  the 
I^ambeth  Association  Begins  ao  assumed  n^ine, 
and  not  warranted  by  Uie  feal  circumstances 


of  the  fiu:t;  tb^  ^are  mequbers  0f  t]»t Iad- 
.d«n. Corresponding  i^et^r,  ^  tbevefac,  av 
far  as  the  matter  went,  fif re  preridiilf  tbcat- 
.  selves  with  amis,r  ^od?  ^  far  as  tte  ciicaHn- 
stances  we«t^  using  &eaise)vjes  |o  tlie  |inc- 
ticeofarms;  how  fiir  thepriae«er  is,  UDder 
these  circumstances^  Ip  be  iipplipal^  m.  lius* 
you  will  judg^. 

The  ne^t  witness  is  Frsdeviok  FolydoR 
No4der ;  he  9ays,  he  was  a  aseodber  m  tfac 
;Lpndon  Corresponding  Society  ;  be  saji^  ht 
.saw  Williams  at  Spence's,  whea  men  m« 
exercising ;  that  son^e  of  them  weie  mcoWn 
:of  the  Corresponding  Societjf.  U«  oi4y  gpei 
to  confirm  Williams,  jis  to  bis  having  sseo 
Williams  at  Spence's,  exercising  men- 
Williams  was  called  again.  H^  mys,  4ni 
lie  remembers  a  stranie  convenaSioa  b 
Hardy's  shop,  about  how  long  would  be  be  ia 
getting  a  thousand  guns ;  fce  said,  that  it  was 
a  thing  fai  beyond  his  capacity»  to  nnoscp 
such  an  order;  and  tbereme  there  wasaft 
more  conversation  about  it :  I  do  not  think 
much  is  to  be  made  of  that;  the  asan  w a 
stranger ;  Hardy  did  not  appear  to  JMn  in  the 
conversation;  it  seems  to  end  in  nolbipg; 
and  I  do  not  think  you  can  connect  it  90  as  1» 
m^ke  any  thing  out  of  it ;  theiefisre  I  do  aot 
mean  to  state  it  as  acircuTOafaiace  i^pon  which 
you  can  raise  any  thing. 

The  next  witness  is  George  Sandfiaon,wfae 
says  that  he  was  at  Shelmerdine'Sy  in  the  B»- 
rough,  upon  the  second  of  Anril ;  be  says,  ht 
went  there  to  decide  a  bet ;  that  he  saw  tbercr 
about  seven  or  eight  stand  of  aims,  end  sonc 
men  exercising,  who  belonged  to  an  amied  so- 
ciety ;  that  th€y  were  memners  of  the  Londoo 
Corresponding  Society  ;  that  their  munbeis 
were  about  twenty- six  or  twent^-eeven ;  be 
says  he  might  hava  seen  about  tveoty>^r 
or  twenty-five  together  at  SheUnadine's;  be 
says  they  object^  to  him  because  be  was  boC 
a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Se-r 
ciety,  but  they  admitted  hini  upon  his  pro- 
mismg  to  become  a  member  ;  he  uodecstooi 
that  they  were  to  obtun  a  refoma  of  parlii* 
ment  at  the  poin  t  of  the  bay<«el ;  be  does  not 
mention  who  said  that,  nor  what  the  particukr 
expressions  of  the  conyersation  weie  tivM 
which  he  collects  that,  but  that  he  ooUsctei 
it  frpm  their  general  conversation. 

He  says  that  they  acyoumed  to  the  boat 
of  one  Day,  in  Worcester-streety  whaetfaa» 
was  a  private  committee,  who  had  settM 
certaiu  places  where  tbey  we&e  to  assemble; 
he  says  that  one  of  the  meetings  was  at 
Spence's,  another  at  a  shed  in  Westmiastff, 
nev  Tothill  Fields  Bridewells  he  attesM 
pret^  constently^  sometimes  at  Smbcc^ 
sometimes  in  Westminster,  firom  the  dercetk 
of  April  to  about  the  tol  oTMi^  \  Ih^  were 

Dht  the  manual  exercisie  by  pne  Oir,  whs 
served  with  the  French  ini^^  who  vm 
eSQ  a  member,  of  the  Conespondiwg  fiocaetf ; 
3  s^ft  that  ShelmerdiaawasalMdter,  that 
he  ft|M|ueoUir  changsd  bis  men;  andhessid 
one  0^^  &r  removing  fiQm  ShefaqorineX 
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•ras,  that  th«3r  iheaght  arniie  of  luH  itten 
Euigbt  not  he  staulich  to  the  esuse;  that  was 
bis  eit^ressioa. 

lie  sarjrs  he  was  one  night  at  a  meelhi^of 
%}ie  division  in'  Shire- lane,  a  member  men- 
tioned ft  eircutnstaUce  which  wa^  not  pro- 
ceeded upon,  and  therefore  does  not  seem  to 
Amount  to  much ;  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  go 
^rver  one  of  the  bfMees  at  twehe  e^clock  at 
VKight;  somebody  said  it  was  very  improper 
«o  make  any  eomftieitt  upon  that,  and  nothing 
snore  fiassed  upen  it;  he  sa^s  there  had  been 
news  of  a  defeat  of  the  British  arin^,  which 
^hey  of  this  soeiety  4i<eated  as  good  news ;  he 
aa^s  that  one  of  them  said  he  had  the  pleasure 
%o  inform  the  society  that  one  of  the  king's 
■ncssengers  had  been  killed  in  the  counti^ ; 
«inother  s^d  if  it  had  been  his  own  son  he 
ahould  ha^ebeeo  glad;   he  sayS  there  were 
frequent  intimations  to  take  care  of  spies ; 
-that  there  was  a  proposition  that  ten  Should 
aneet  atone  house — ^that  is^  nine  of  them  to 
meet  art  the  hotose  of  the  tenth ;   they  talked 
-^if  blowing  a  spy's  brams  out.    The  witness 
'^tas  a^edwhat  he  Was,  if  he  was  not  a  spy— 
iie  Bays  he  was;  that  they  were  talking  of  a 
reform  of  parliament  at  the  point  of  the 
^yonet ;  that  that  appeared  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  Ibis  armed  society  from  the  general 
-^onvetsation. 

Now  the  cittewnstante  mcntk>ned  by  this 
^witness  of  the  manner  in  which  these  people 
^ir^re  shiftiog  about  under  the  direction  or  a 
Secret  Cemmtttee,  to  be  exercised  in  small 
number^  at  different  places,  with  the  observa- 
tion that  ^as  made  in  regard  to  Shelmerdine's 
frequently  changing  his  men,  with  the  appre- 
hension that  his  men  might  not  be  staunch 
to  the  cause,  certainly  warrants  veiy  great 
•suspiewn  that  this  armed  society  was  forming 
for  no  good  purposes,  and  that  this  is,  there- 
love,  a  circumstance  which  does  make  part  of 
the  ca^  which  is  now  under  consideration ; 
fopf  k  is,  r  think,  !f  this  evidence  be  true,  im- 
liossible  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  regular 
iioluntMr  society,  who  were    only    arming 
.tlienMekes  for  these  ostensible  purposes  ex- 
WresBsd  in  these  articles ;  they  state  strange 
fangoaee  to  have  been  used  by  these  people, 
you  WhI  judge  what  credit  is  due  to  that  evi- 
dence; if  they  did  use  such  language,  it  shows 
that  tiMfir  minds,  at  least,  must  have  been  in 
a*lsUof  very  great  irritation,  and  that  they 
had  designs  not  fit  for  honest  men  to  enter- 
tain, and  which  must  create  real  apprehen- 
Hkms  m  the  minds  of  all  these  wno  know 
fbst  tech  designs  were  conceived  by  such 
men. 

Edward  Gosfin^,  who  was  also  a  member 
ef  the  Corresponding  Society,  says  that  upon 
the  fifteenth  of  Ajpril,  1794,  he  was  admitted 
a  menoW ;  that  Mr.  Wickham,  a  magistrate, 
M  desh-ed  him  to  be  proposed ;  that  he 
Weot  to  UiHier  to  inquire  after  a  man  he  hap- 
peaed  to  know  that  was  a  member  of  that 
sddety ;  he  says  what  led  him  to  go  to  HHlier 
waft,  that  Mviiig  seen  scdttf6ui  patn^hleta 


tbere,  he  tiioughi  faeiAight  be  able  to  learn 
ftoiii  him  where  this  man  was;  he  says 
that  he  concluded  fhom  the  circumstance  of 
these  pamphlets  being  sold  there  that  he 
was  a  memher  of  the  Corresponding  Society. 
— tiiat  led  him  te  inquire  of  HiHier  afler  this 
man ;  he  ad^s,  he  was  proposed  without  any 
eomfffitinieation  with  the  magistrate ;  but  he 
attended  afterwards  ih  order  to  disco^^er  whe- 
ther they  really  had  ally  intention  to  arm. 

He  says  that  the  division  he  belon^d  to 
was  Dumber  eleven,  meeting  ih  Northampton- 
street,  Clerkenwell,  he  did  not  recolleet  the 
sigh,  but  the  than  that  kept  the  house  was 
named  Holt;  he  sd^s  Ihat  there  was  some 
conversation  about  the  meeting  at  Ghalk 
Farm,  Which  had  been  tm  the  day  before  i 
that  it  was  skid  to  be  necessary  ttf  arm  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  Conv6ntk)B  as 
they  had  done  in  France. 

If  this  was  a  fact  Well  established,  it  wouM 
be  a  very  strong  fact  indeed  in  the  case, 
because  wheri  ydu  once  stippose  the  idea  to 
be  that  the  Convention  was  to  ineet  without 
arms^  to  act  peaceably  and  in  order,  and  thai 
the  ottiers  were  to  defend  them  with  arms, 
that  would  give  that  Convention  a  complexion 
to  be  sure  of  a  very  dangerous  nature  mdeed, 
and  would  go  a  great  way  to  warrant  every 
thing  that  has  been  said  of  H.  But  you  will 
remember  that  this  very  strong  fact  is  staled 
by  a  man  of  Gosling's  description,  to  whom 
some  exceptions  in  point  of  credit  lay,  the 
weight  of  whieh  you  will  weigh  ill  your 
miinls. 

He  says  that  the  Convention  was  to  be 
called  in  about  six  weeks ;  that  they  talked 
of  repelling  force  by  force,  if  Mr.  Dundas 
should  bring  his  Scotch  laws  into  England ; 
that  the  expression  used  was,*'  The  infamous 
and  eve*  to  be  detested  Court  of  Justiciary 
in  Scotland ;  he  says  that  there  were  one  oi 
two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  resolutions  Of  that  day  ordered  to  be 
pnnted. 

On  the  Monday  after  this,  he  says  he  was 
at  another  division  meeting  at  one  Morris's, 
a  jack-maker's,  in  Brick-lane;  that  division, 
he  believes,  was  called  number  sixteen  and 
twenty-five;  doctor  Hodgson  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  be  relieved ;  he 
says  that  he  and  Hillier  went  to  see  this 
doctor  Hodgson,  who,  I  take  it,  was  at  that 
time  in  Newgate;  they  found  Lloyd,  Roussel, 
and  a  captain  Williams,  an  American,  with 
Hodgson;  there  was  a  conversation  With 
doctor  Hodgson,  he  asked  the  witness  if  he 
had  seen  a  copy  of  the  new  constitution,  by 
which  this  Corresponding  Society  was  to  bfe 
divided  into  small  divisions  to  learn  the  use 
of  arms  at  one  another^s  houses ;  that  it  was 
almost  ready-— that  they  were  to  be  called 
Ijrthings— that  their  object  was,  to  keep  spies 
from  getting  into  the  society ;  their  numbers 
were  mcreasihg,  and  they  would  soon  be 

I  irresistible.    The  witness  observed  that  there 
w^re  00  tUtn  tf  property  aeaong  them;  to^ 
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which  Roussel  made  this  reply,  that  as  coon 
as  tiiey  were  organized,  money  should  not  be 
wanting.  That  will  dao  be  a  verv  strone  cjir- 
cumstance  in  the  case,  if  you  should  ne  of 
opinion  that  this  witness  is  deserving  of 
credit.  He  says  that  Doyd  gave  a  toastr-- 
"  The  world  a  republic  or  a  dcsart."  Doctor 
Hodgson  said  he  hoped  soon  to  see  a  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  established  in  this  country,  for 
Le  hated  all  others;  Roussel  said  he  was  eoiog 
from  thence  to  Th  el  wall's,  and  he  shouui  set 
o£f  next  day.  Uillier  asked  if  he  was  going 
to  France,  he  said,  yes. 

The  witness  says  he  was  that  evening  at  the 
division  he  belonged  to,  the  eleventh  division, 
that  one  Wrighl,  a  delegate,  was  there ;  that 
when  he  was  coming  away,  Wright  asked 
him  if  he  had  got  any  arms?  he  said,  no; 
Wright  told  hirn  it  would  be  necessary  that 
all  should  have  arms,  as  possibly  we  might  j 
▼eiy  soon  be  compelled  to  use  them ;  he  says 
Gordon  was  their  secretary,  that  Gordon  said 
lie  was  eoing  to  America,  that  he  was  very 
sorry  to  leave  the  society  just  as  they  were 
going  to  act  as  well  as  to  think,  and  to  rege- 
nerate their  country;  that  he  should  take 
some  copies  of  their  spirited  resolutions  lo  be 
delivered  to  the  popular  societies  in  America. 
Hillier  mentioned  his  not  having  got  a  mu»» 
ket,  but  he  said  he  had  got  a  pike. 

He  says  on  the  twenty  fifth  of  April  be 
was  at  Hillier's  house,  number  eignty  or 
<$ighty  one,  in  Bishopsgate  street ;  that  there 
was  a  person  there  whose  name  he  was  told 
was  Wicksly,  and  there  was  a  drunken  man 
there,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bennet; 
WicksJy  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Sheffield,  stating  that  there  had  been  a  nume- 
rous meeting  there,  and  that  they  had  deter- 
mined to  petition  no  more  for  a  parliamentary 
reform ;  that  there  were  some  knives  making 
x>f  a  parlicular  construction  at  Sheffield;  that 
the  letter  contained  a  drawing  of  the  knives, 
that  they  were  to  be  fixed  to  poles,  and  they 
talked  of  their  use  being  to  cut  the  reins  of 
the  horses ;  that  the  principal  dependance  of 
the  societv  consisted  in  securing  the  royal 
farpily  and  both  houses  of  parUament.  Hil- 
lier said  if  they  could  resist  the  first  shock 
from  the  army,  there  wpuld  be  no  danger 
afterwards :  the  king  beins;  secured,  the  army 
would  have  no  head  to  look  up  to,  and  would 
be  glad  to  accept  the  additional  pay  that 
would  be  offered  them ;  that  men  would  not 
fight  for  six  pence  a  day  if  they  could  have  a 
larger  sum ;  he  says  that  nobody  objected  to 
all  this.  He  says  when  he  was  going  away, 
Bennet  went  out  with  him  into  the  street; 
that  his  conversation  was  so  violent,  and  he 
apoke  so  loud,  that  he  the  witness  checked 
him,  for  that  persons  walking  by  would  take 
notice  of  what  he  said. 

He  says  he  knows  Baxter,  that  on  the  ninth 
iOf  May  he  had  a  material  conversation  with 
Baxter  at  Hillier's  house;  he  says  Baxter 
stated  that  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Joyce,  who 
^9A  secucetary  to  earl  Stanhope ;  that  Baxter, 


Bennet,  and  Hillier  were  at  HiUiei'Sy  and  no— 
other  persons  at  a  part  of  this  oaawena6tmk  ; 
Baxter  said  there  was  no  danger  to  be  appte- 
hended  for  Stone,  that  ia  tM  person  a|ipff«- 
bended  for  high  treason,  for  he  nad  too  mach 
firmness  U>  ^t  them  cet,  any  thiM  out  of 
him :  he  said  that  the  0>mmittee  ot  Coire»> 
pondenee  and  Co-operation  were  prepnrln^ 
an  address  to  the  army,  with  aome  stnxy  re- 
solutions, and  he  said  that  prudent  and  £ier« 
mined  men  were  wanted  to  propagate  the 
opinions  contained  in  those  resolutions;  fan 
said  that  one  Moore  had  been  particulvif 
active  and  successful  in  getting  owei  the 
army;  that  thev  had  most  to  fear  fixm  the 
youns  recruits,  they  had  succeeded  best  wilb 
the  old  soldiers ;  that  if  one-third  of  the  amy 
were  got  over,  the  others  would  not  do  much. 
Then  the  fact  was  mentioned  of  Baxter*s  ba^ 
ing  an  interview  with  some  officers  ; 
Baxter  said  one  of  the  officers  said  to 
why  do  not  you  blow  them  all  up  Umther. 

He  saye,  that  Baxter  asked  him  irne  ~ 
who  would  buy  a  pike,  the  witness  saidy  ha 
should  have  no  objection  to  purchase  one, 
but  it  would  be  of  no  service  unless  he  kaew 
how  to  use  it;  he  says.  Baxter  said,  if  he 
would  ftp  the  Thursday  or  Friday  ibUowiii^ 
to  the  Parrot  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  ask  for  one  Edwards,  he 
would  be  called  out  to  him,  that  he  was  to 
tell  Edwards  that  Baxter  had  sent  him,  then 
he  was  to  have  a  pike,  and  that  he  would  be 
introduced  to  others  with  whom  he  m^ht 
learn  the  use  of  them,  that  Edwards  was  a 
very  clever  fellow,  and  could  teach  him,  that 
pikes  were  much  cheaper  than  muskets,  that 
muskets  could  not  be  supplied  on  account  of 
their  expense  —  and  that  people  might  do 
mischief  if  they  did  not  know  how  to  use 
them. 

The  witness  says,  he  observed  they  mi^ht 
have  a  parliamentarv  reform  without  oonuag 
to  blows,  upon  which  Baxter  said ;  '*  Is  there 
s  man  in  the  societv,  that  believes  a  pariisr 
mentary  reform  is  all  we  want }  No,  not  one"* 
— he  said  that  many  men  of  property  had  hi- 
therto kept  back  on  account  of  the  sangoinaiy 
conduct  of  the  French,  but  that  they  were 
now  willing  to  come  forward,  as  they  were 
convinced  a  revolution  might  be  effected  in  a 
few  hours — that  he,  Baxter,  did  not  wbh  the 
king  or  any  of  his  family  to  lose  their  own 
lives,  he  thought  they  might  eo  to  Hanover, 
but  that  it  must  be  expected  Uiat  someUood 
must  be  shed,  for  some  particular  persons  bad 
offered  such  insults  to  tne.  people  that  human 
nature  could  not  overlook. 

He  says  the  conversation  aAerwards  turned 
upon  Thelwairs  having  been  indicted,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  very  materiaL — ^He 
said  he  attended  most  to  Baxter's  conversa- 
tion, because  he  was  informed  be  vrss  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Co* 
operation.  Baxter  said  many  thotisaijd  pikes 
were  m^ing  at  Sheffield,  that  the  head»  weie 
only  to  come  from  tjiiencey  and  that  they  wo^ 
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» be  ttocfcod  in  town-;  he  reeommanded  thst 

lOthifig  of  that  ibould  be  mentioDed  at  aay 
f  tb«  divisions,  till  the  new  constitution 
bould  be  adopted,  for  there  were  spies  in  the 
xiety;  that  it  would  be  adviseable  to  let  the 
^Dch  prisoners  out,  if  the  emigraots  resisted, 
lat  the  emigrants  should  share  the  ht»  of 
\t  Swiss  at  Paris,  He  meDtlooed  the  Dames 
r  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Oundas,  Mr.  Reeves,  and 
iber  persons  who  had  offered  such  insults 
>  the  oeople  that  human  nature  could  not 
ferluok. 

He  says,  in  going  home  with  Baxter,  he 
Kierstood  from  conversation  he  had  with 
m,  that  the  address  to  the  army,  was  to  set 
e  troops  and  the  emigrants,  to  he  embodied, 
variance,  and  tliey  were  to  say  to  the  army, 
at  they  had  sworn  to  fight  for  the  king  and 
untry,  and  if  they  were  at  variance,  they 
ight  choose  which  side  they  pleased;  that  it 
)uld  be  proper  to  enlarge  upon  the  severity 
their  usage,  and  the  smallness  of  their  pay. 
It  they  must  first  sound  their  principles,  and 
they  found  the  soldiers  were  Anstocrats, 
ea  they  must  not  go  on.  He  says  that  with 
tpectto  ail  these  circumstances,  he  com* 
jnicated  them  from  time  to  time  to  Mr. 
ickham,  that  he  gave  him  intelligence  of 
lat  passed. 

On  nis  cross-eiamination,  he  is  asked  what 
nation  he  was  in^  he  said  he  kept  a  broker's 
}p— he  is  asked  if  he  did  not  deal  in  king's 
•res,  he  said  he  did  say  to  a  man  to  whom 
was  unwilling  to  give  his  name,  that  he 
lit  in  naval  stores,  thinking  that  would 
t  the  man  off  from  any  farther  inquiry —he 
'8  that  he  is  employed  by  a  magistrate,  in 
drship-street,  which  occasioned  him  to  say 
It — he  denies  that  he  lived  by  smuggling, 
1  cheating  the  king  In  his  stores, 
ie  was  aisked  if  he  ever  went  by  the  name 
Douglas;  he  says  he  did  for  six  years, 
lie  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  hair- 
sser,  which  is  ten  years  since,  in  Petty 
ince,  at  No.  3.  He  says  his  father 
I  a  shop  of  business  in  the  city,  that  he 
bed  to  go  out  for  improvement,  and  did 
'like  to  appear  as  a  journeyman,  when  his 
ler  kept  four  or  five  men  in  his  own 
ise  ;  that  his  taking  the  name  of  Douglas, 
I  a  mere  accidental  circumstance. 
[e  was  asked  if  he  knows  a  Mr.  Lincoln, 
)  collects  rents  for  Mr.Macnamara;  he  says 
Joes,  and  that  he  borrowed  from  Mr.  Lin- 
1,  four  or  five  years  ago,  ten  pound,  or 
guineas,  and  gave  him  a  note  fur  it,  in 
name  of  Douglas,  while  he  bore  that 
le,  which  has  been  since  paid.  He  says 
Macnamara  came  to  him  to  the  ooffee- 
se,  where  he  and  the  other  witnesses 
e ;  that  he  behaved  so  ill  to  him,  that  he 
nuich  flurried,  and  did  not  know  what  he 
;  that  Mr.  Macnamara  came  to  thecofiee- 
se  to  him,  and  said  that  the  note  would 
ear  against  him  if  it  was  not  paid. 
ie  was  asked  whether  he  had  not  hy  in- 
imatory  expressiona,  ex£ite4  these  people 
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to  say  the  Ihniga  whkh  he  had  slated-^he 
says  that  he  ma^  have  appeared  to  have  ap« 
proved  of  what  was  doings  bnt  he  never  did 
approve  of  it  —  particularly  that  he  never 
said,  **  why  don't  the  society  learn  the  use  o£ 
arms.'' 

He  is  then  asked  as  to  a  Mrs.  Coleman^* 
who  had  lived  with  him,  and  died  in  hia 
house;  he  says  he  made  her  will,  and  -that 
no  part  of  her  property  was  left  to  her  relatione 
— >he  is  asked  if  a  brother  of  a  former  husband 
had  not  made  some  charge  against  him — he 
says  he  never  heard  any  complaint,  or  anv 
charge  against  his  conduct  respecting  the  will, 
but  that  a  brother  had  come  up  to  make  & 
claim.  He  is  asked  if  he  knows  one  Coz,  » 
cheesemonger ~he  says  he  has  dealt  with  himy 
and  he  did  not  use  him  very  well,  but  no^ng 
turns  upon  that,  for  he  is  not  called. 

Then  there  was  a  print  produced,  whidi 
was  found  upon  Roussel,  it  is  an  en^ving 
of  the  manual  exercise  of  soldiers,  withcapsr 
upon  their  heads,  intended  to  be  painted  red 
—you  understand  that  it  is  the  cap  of  liberty 
now  worn  in  France,  and  is  a  sort  of  si^ai, 
by  which  men  who  entertain  these  opinions 
may  be  known. 

Gentlemen,  I  stated  to  you  before,  that  thia 
witness  has  given  very  important  evidence, 
tending  to  show  the  determined  purpose  of 
this  Convention  to  use  force  against  the  king, 
his  family,  and  the  government — ^If  this  man'* 
evidence  can  be  depended  upon,  he  certainly 
states  Baxter  to  use  very  strong  language,  sa 
indiscreet,  that  one  could  hardly  have  thought 
that  a  man  would  have  ventured  to  use^-uid 
on  the  other  hand,  the  observation  made 
upon  this,  is  certainly  founded,  that  this  man 
is  not  contradicted  with  reeard  to  the  testi- 
mony that  he  gives,  and  that  all  they  rely 
upon  to  shake  his  credit,  is  what  turns  out 
upon  his  cross-examination — the  account  he 
gives  of  himself,  of  his  having  told  a  maa 
that  he  dealt  in  naval  stores,  for  a  vile  pur^ 
pose—having  borne  the  name  of  Douglas — 
having actedabout  in  that  sort  of  way^  and 
going  there  for  the  purpose  of  eiving  infor- 
mation to  government.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
your  province  to  judge  what  degree  of  credit 
you  think  fit  to  give  to  this  man's  evidence. 

The  next  witness,  is  Johnr  Groves — he  ia 
another  man,  whose  credit  is  more  directly 
impeached  than  Gosling's  has  been,  who- 
also  speaks  materially,  ifhis  evidence  is  true. 
He  says  he  was  at  the  Globe  Uvem,  on  the 
twentieth  of  January,  1794;  he  became  a 
member  early  in  the  month  of  February,  he 
was  desired  to  become  a  member,  in  order  to> 
make  a  discovery ;  he  says  there  was  a  very 
larse  assembly,  he  believes  Mr.  Martin  was 
called  to  the  chair,  who  read  an  address,  and 
Mr.  Richter  read  it  over  agaun ;  he  does  not 
recollect  any  particular  toast  which  was  drank, 
but  a  great  many  were  read ;  and  by  a  paper 
that  was  printed,  he  should  be  able  to  refiresk 
his  memory— he  says  in  general,  the  conver- 
satton  was  uBiveraal  auffi^^  and  annual  par- 
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ligBMat^^haft  their  dbfectiras  to  «b1i|hteB 
nan's  mindtt  to  embrace  opporUmities  of 
iattmolion,  to  karn  the  Dstuiu  freedom  of 
ail  mankind,  that  he  beard  nothing  about 


He  says,  he  was  present  at  ThelwalPs  lee- 
tine ;  that  it  was  a  general  abuse  of  the  ad- 
ministration^  and  the  branches  of  the  le^isli^ 
lure :  he  spoke  of  the  king  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt; he  used  the  word  Solomon,  ironi- 
Oidly;.  he  said,  that  the  House  of  Loras  was 
an  aristocratic  branch,  which  swallowed  up 
almost  all  other  functions  of  the  government; 
that  he  recommended  a  convention,  in  order 
to  procure  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
aunrase;  and  that  he  recommended  a  new 
nodelling  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
.  He  says,  he  was  at  Chalk-farm;  Hardy 
was  there ;  that  Lovett  was  in  the  chair ;  that 
there  were  printed  papers  dispersed;  there 
was  a  letter  from  the  Correspondtns  Society 
to  the  Friends  of  the  People,  earnestly  solicit- 
ing the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  that  so- 
ciety, in  assemblinjg  a  convention  of  the 
firiends  of  freedom,  tor  the  purpose  of  obt&in- 
ins,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  method,  a 
full  and  e£fectuai  representation ;  he  says,  the 
answer  was  read  from  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple to  the  Correspondine  Society,  dated  April 
the  eleventh,  1794,  andtlien  their  letter;  a 
iramber  of  resolutions  were  put,  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  ordered  to  be  published. 

Groves  says,  he  went  to  a  house  in  Store- 
street,  Tottenham  CotirtRoad,  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held;  he  went  part  of  the 
way  with  Thelwall;  he  says  there  was  a  writ- 
ten paper  upon  the  door  of  the  house,  in 
Store- street,  stating  that  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held  at  Chalk-farm ;  he  says,  Lovett  was 
in  the  chair ;  the  principal  persons  who  spoke 
and  acted  at  that  meeting,  were  Lovett,  Rich- 
ter,  Thelwall,  and  Hodgson ;  that  Thelwall 
naide  two  or  three  speeches ;  he  says,  there 
was  a  clamour  went  round  that  there  were 
spies  and  informers  there;  Mr.  Thelwall 
said,  he  was  for  admitting  all  spies  and  In- 
formers there,  because  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety could  be  no  agreeable  news  to  the  mi- 
nister ;  he  says  Richter  read  the  resolutions ; 
that  Richter  stopt  reading  to  make  some  ob- 
servation of  his  own ;  upon  which  Hardy 
said  <*  read,  sir,  without  comment ;"  this  was 
when  Richter  was  reading  the  address. 

The  witness  says,  he  returned  to  the  divi- 
sion room,  in  Compton-street ;  that  Thelwall 
was  in  the  chair ;  that  Thelwall,  taking  a  pot 
of  porter  in  his  hand,  he  blew  off  the  head  of 
the  porter,  and  said,  this  is  the  way  I  would 
have  all  kings  served,  or  this  is  the  way  I 
would  serve  all  kings.  Being  asked,  if  anv 
particular  toast  was  given,  he  say*  that  Thel- 
wall gave— The  lanterh^  or  lampiron  at  the 
end  of  Parliament-street ;  he  called  for  some 
one  to  cover  it;  to  give  another  toast  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  somebody  cried  out,— The  trea- 
aury-bsntii;  he  thinks  there  wa*  no  Victor 


there, at  thiBtlme;  he  says,  that  Green  wh 
amember, and tiiat he  had  a  fnwkVt  awver- 
salien  with  hHki  in  tiie  coffea-room ;  tint  he 
talked  of  annual  parfiaments  and  muveml 
suffraee ;  but  he  said,  these  vrere  only  to  be 
considered  as  ladders  to  obtain  then-  ends. 

He  says,  there  was  a  kind  of  shedatCbatt- 
farm,  in  which  they  were  oatii^  bvead  aad 
cheese,  and  drinking  porter ;  that  ssvenl 
people  there  pulled  out  a  cutting  iastrumest, 
corresponding  with  each  atber;  a  sort  of 
French  knife,  which  when  the  clasp  vn 
opened,  it  prevented  its  joint  workitig,  so  tint 
it  was  hxed  straight  forward ;  that  Pearcehid 
one ;  somebody  said,  they  vrere  brtak  md 
cheese  knives;  upon  that  dhaervatkm  iSure 
was  a  smile;  he  says,  he  lodked  upon  Aea 
as  harmless  instruments,  eertatnlv ;  be  asM, 
where  they  were  to  be  had ;  they  sMd  fa; 
might  have  tome  of  Green;  he  a^ed,  wbev 
Green  was  to  be  found ;  they  -said,  be  was  t 
perAime^  and  hair-dresser,  in  Orange-stror; 
Leicester- fields. 

He  says  he  went  to  Oreeil's  for  oiAeof  theif 
knives;  Green  said,  he  bad  a6kl  bet»eea  tv« 
and  three  hundred;  that  Oreen  told  him  t« 
speak  very  lo>* ;  the  parkur  4aor  v«9  oyx, 
which  was  adjoining  the  stwp,  and  he  smM 
and  said,  for  my  wiTe  is  a  danmed  aristDcr^: 
that  he  attend^  the  rneetings  regularly;  t^it 
Pearce,  whefi  they  were  at  Chalk-fann,  sdd, 
if  ^ott  strike  ^ith  thera,  speaking  of  tlKse 
kniVes,  they  Vrtl  not  fly  back,  or  words  t» 
that  purpose ;  he  says  a  man,  from  ShelfieH 
founa  fault  with  tlie  eonstructioR  of  tbne 
knives  ;  he  said  they  might  be  onde  bettr: 
that  they  wcrt  not  equal  to  thode  at  Shefte  ■^ 

He  says,  he  was  at  a  meeting,  when  a  9d^ 
scription  was  proposed  for  T>t.  Hodcsaa, 
which  application  was  rejected,  on  the  grb/id 
of  the  violence  of  his  conduct ;  and  there  vsi 
another  reason,  if  the  witness's  wnemory  «» 
right,  that  he  was  not  considered  as  a  tvbl- 
her;  he  said  he  was  present  at  the  Crcvi 
and  Anchor  tavern,  upon  the  second  « 
May ;  that  there  was  a  division  meetifi^  is 
FebVoary,  when  an  address  from  Ste«fc]V't 
was  read ;  that  was  division  nctmber  two  ri 
number  three,  in  Compton-street ;  Ihi^  !•?«; 
so  late  as  the  fif^h  of  Januarr,  1794,  il  v- 
be  proper  to  read  that  paper. " 

[See  p.  745.] 

Gentleifien,  the  whole  of  tfie  pa|ier,  in  pxM 
Of  general  inflammation,  is  very  bad :  b«l  1 
is  the  last  passage  which  is  materiaily  ct?r 
Reeled  with  the  present  case,  and  the  dste^  s  , 
material,  the  fifth  of  January  1794. 

John  Groves  went  on  to  say,  that  therr-^^ 
ner  came  to  his  boose,  in  Crown- court.  IV 
vent-garden,  arid  brought  hira  a  ticket  (w  •> 
dinner,  on  the  second  of  Mdy,  at  the  Crw" 
and  Anchor;  he  said  he  paid  nothing  fatfi.^ 
wa^  the  annual  dinner  of  the  COnstitn^^i 
Society,  anod  there  was  a  certain  namlcr »' 
the  Cof responding  'Society  irmtcd,  afcet 
twenty  it»«Uf  he  said  th^re  wa»  some  ee^ 
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/ent  ;  he  understood  U  was  lery  bad  news ; 
lat  it  seemed  to  give  umversal  satisfaction ; 
lat  there  yt^s  a  song,  called  "  The  Free 
onstitutioD,-'  deliver^  out  before  dinner, 
nd  there  was  a  paper  oq  each  jilate,  but  he 
oes  not  recollect  what  it  was;  he  believes 
rir.  WhartoQ  was.io  the  chair;  thai  Mr. 
lorae  Tooke  Mas.  there,  and  the  prisoner 
lardy,  was  there;  that  when  the  company 
lume  into  the  room,  the  French  popular  tunes 
vere  struck  up,  and  encored,  and  they  played 
ihnost  the  whole  of  the  dinner,  the^Marsel- 
ois  march,  Ca  ira,  and  the  Carmagnol,  and 
that  it  waB  a  continual  scene  of  dapping. 

He  says,  that  after  ilinner  Mr.  Uorne  Tooke 
BLddressed  himself  to  the  company;  he  pre- 
faced bia  address  by  an  observation,  that  he 
supposed  one.  out  of  fif^y,  in  the  room,  might 
l>e  eoitaidered  as  a  government  spy,  and  to 
xhem  ia  particular  he  wished  to  address  him- 
self;  and  the  witness  says,  in  consequence  of 
Ills  addressing  himself  to  government  spies, 
lie  di4  attend  to  what  he  said ;  he  begged 
ti)e  company  to  take  notice,  that  he  was  not 
inebriated,  tor,  having  something  to  say  to  the 
cpmpany,  he  laok^oare  to  refrain  from  his 

tlaas^  and  for  fear  of  being  mistal^en,  and 
eing  taken  to  be  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
he  biegged  every  body  present  to  take  particu- 
lar- notice  of  what  he  said ;  he  called  the  par- 
liament a  scoundrel  sink  of  corruption ;  and 
the  opposition  he  called  a  scoundrel  sink  of 
opposition ;  that  a  junction  betwen  these  two 
ecoundrel  parties  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  riehts  and  liborties  or  the  coun- 
try.   He  spoke  Aiout  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
hereditary  nobility ;    he  asked  if  that  skip- 
Japk,  naming  a  particular  lord,  could  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  hereditary  nobility ;  he 
said  the  same  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  as  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  said  the  junto  be- 
tween the  two  parties  was  in  order  to  amuse 
«r  abuse  that  poor  man,  the  king ;  he  said,  that 
tiie  juDctk>n  of   parties   in    the    House  of 
Commons,  was  in  order  to  abuse  and  deceive 
the  people  of  this  country.     He  says,  Mr. 
Tooke*s  speech  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  that  there  was  a  song  sung,  to  the 
tune  of  *<  God. save  the  king,''  but  not  those 
words:  he  says,  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke  sung 
anadditional  verse  of  the  song;  he  had  for- 
got whft  that  was. 

Upon  his  cross^esamination,  he  says  he 
follows  the  business  of  a  conveyancer,  and 
has  done  so  two  and  twenty  years;  he  is  not 
an  attorney;  he  was  asked,  whether  he  was 
a  solidtor ;  he  said  be  did  not  understand 
what  «as  meant  by  the  question  *,  at  last  h6 
admitted,  tfaRt  he  was  a  solicitor,  in  this 
place;  a  solicitor  for  prosecutions  and  pri- 
soners; he  said,  when  Thelwall  and  he  con* 
v«rsed,^tThelwall  rather  fixed  himself  upon 
lura,  than  he  upon  Thelwall ;  he  said  there 
weie  a  number  of  very  respestablo  gentlemen, 
»t  the  Crown  and  Anchor ;  that  Mr.  Tooke 
speke^highly  of  the  herediUry  nobility  of  the 


in  the  state,  by  the  introduotiont  of  the 
nobility,  who  had  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  means  of  their  conduct  is 
the  Hpus^  of  Commons;  he  said  he  spoke 
highly  of  the  office  of  the  king,  in  the  coosti*- 
tution ;  he  said,  that  the  new  made  peers,  at 
those  lately  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  either  had  oombiaed,  or  were  oonw 
bining,  for  the  purpose  of  amusmg  that  poor 
man,  the  king ;  that  the  king  had  lost  his 
true  weight  in  the  constitution,  by  means  of 
this  corruption ;  he  si^the  object  of  all  hi» 
.conversation  w^s,  that  improper  people  were 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  thereby  the  evil  complained  of  arose. 

They  then  read  a  song,  which  was  found 
at  Hardy's  house,  in  a  letter  addk<es8ed  to 
Hardy,  without  date ;  that  song  must  be  read. 

[9eep.76L] 

Gentlemen,  I  would  observe  to  yoti^npoii 
this  song,  what  perhaps  may  occur  upcoi  womB 
other  parts  of  the  evidence.  It  was  feirly  ob- 
served, on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  this  siort 
of  loose  paper,  found  at  his  house,  in  the  sl« 
tuation  he  was  in,  as  secretary  to  this  popular 
society,  to  whom,  therefore,  all  sorts  otthin^ 
would  of  course  be  addressed,  which,  perhapSy 
it  would  be  prudent  to  de&troy ;  but  every  maa 
is  not,  in  that  respect,  auite  prudent;  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  a  paper  which  had  been  commu* 
nicated,  and  acted  upon,  and  made  thereby 
the  act  of  the  party  himself,  by  his  oWh  coii»- 
duct  upon  it;  the  evidence  could  not  be  »• 
jected,  because  the  keeping  such  papers  is 
some  reproach  to  a  prudent'  man,  and  affords 
some  evidence  of  the  improper  connexioBS  be 
forms,  in  consequence  of  wbioh  all  these  sort 
of  licentious  tfamgs  come  to  him. 

The  next  witness  is  John  Thompson,  whe 
proved  the  finding  a  pike  at  Hillier's. 

William  Camage  is  then  examined  ag^ni 
he  says,  that  he  saw  Margaret  in  the  Tolbooth, 
at  Edinburgh ;  that  he  had  a  spring  knife 
upon  his  table ;  that  it  was  hard  to  shut,  and 
hy  his  description,  something  hke  these  She& 
field  knives;  he  says  he  never  saw  one  aC 
filieffidd ;  that  this  knife  lay  publicly  for  him 
to  get  his  dinner  with;  there  were  six  or 
seven  people  present ;  and  it  was  showed  to 
him  as  a  curious  knife. 

George  Lynam  says  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Corresponding  Society,  in  October^ 
179^,  of  the  division  number  twelve,  at  the 
siffn  of  the  Mansion  House,  opposite  to  the 
Mansion  House;  he  says  he  received  the 
rules  of  the  society,  and  the  address  of  the 
society,  in  Mascb,  1793;  having  received 
these  papers  he  intimated  to  the  master  of 
the  house,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  him  to  permit  the  division  to  come 
to  his  house ;  that  he,  therefore,  declined  to 
let  them  come  to  his  house ;  he  says  the  di- 
vision adjourned  to  the  Crown  in  Newgate 
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•itrcety  and  he  was  accepted  as  a  member  of 
this  society,  upon  the  twentj-niath  of  Octo- 
f»er ;  he  says  he  was  at  the  Unicom^  Covent- 
garden,  at  the  division  number  two;  that  I 
take  to  be  hardy's  division;  that  there  was 
«  large  meeting ;  the  room  was  full ;  there 
might  be  seventy  or  eighty  people  there; 
Hardy  appeared  as  secretary ;  he  says  Paine^s 
Address  to  the  French  nation,  was  voted  to 
be  published,  and  delivered  out  to  all  the  di- 
visions; that  a  paper  called  the  Rights  and 
duties  of  Man,  was  to  be  continued  weekly ; 
that  the  delegates  had  received  addresses, 
approving  of  the  society's  address  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention ;  that  the  delegate  of  the 
division  reports  to  the  division  what  is  done 
at  the  committee  of  delegates. 

It  will  be  proper  here  just  to  observe  how 
•that  stand8.^By  the  constitution  of  this  so- 
ciety it  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  sub- 
divisions, as  many  as  they  have  opportunity 
ito  make,  consisting  of  not  less  tnan  thirty 
members  in  a  sub-division ;  each  of  these  di- 
visions choose  a  delegate  to  represent  them  in 
*«  general  commiUee  of  these  delegates; 
.which  general  committee  of  delegates  act  for 
the  soaety  at  large;  and  all  such  matters  as 
are  thought  proper  to  be  communicated  to 
the  divisions,  are  brought  back  to  each  divi- 
.ston  by  the  delegate  of  that  division,  and 
communicated  there.— That  is  the  way  in 
which  this  machine  is  iramed  and  carried  on. 

The  witness  says,  upon  the  thirty-first  of 
October  he  was  at  the  division,  number 
-twelve,  at  the  Crown  in  Newgate-street,  when 
the  Address  to  the  French  Convention  was 
read,  it  having  been  brought  forward  before 
at  a  committee  of  delegates.  On  the  second 
of  November,  at  the  Rainbow,  in  Fleet  street, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  division,  number 
«leven«  There  was  a  report  that  the  society 
at  Stockport  had  written  to  SheffieM,  that 
they  approved  of  the  different  meetings. 
There  was  a  letter,  which  was  a  pretty  long 
one,  in  which  it  was  said,  that  it  would  be  a 
«ood  thing  to  send,  as  he  understood  it,  the 
London  delegates  down  to  teach  the  farmers 

folitics;  tliis  letter  was  by  the  editors  of  the 
heffield  paper,  intituled  the  Patriot,  and  this 
was  written  to  the  delegates;  this  is  after- 
wards produced,  and  it  corresponds  with  the 
witness's  note;  it  is  much  fuller  than  his 
note,  but  as  far  as  his  note  does  go,  it  corres- 
ponds pretty  much  to  the  p^r ;  only  instead 
of  sending  delegates  from  London  to  teach 
the  fimners  politics,  the  proposition  was,  that 
the  societies  should  send  delegates  from  their 
respective  societies  into  the  country  in  order 
to  enliehten  the  minds  of  the  people.-— He 
says,  there  were  six  honorary  members  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  admitted 
to  the  society  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

A  certificate  of  Hardy's  election  to  be  a  de- 
legate was  then  produced;  it  was  a  paper 
found  in  his  possession. 

Lynam  then  went  on  with  his  evidence  :— 
he  says,  he  was  at  a  meeting  upon  the  twelfth 
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of  November,  at  the  UftiMorB,  of  ikim 
number  two;  there  were  veiy  tend  pbaits 
at  the  reading  a  letter  from  Banow  to  tbeoi. 
vention  of  france^^he  says,  H  was  eHiiff 
Barr^re  or  Barlow ;  he  seems  to  pt e  but  a 
blundering  account  of  that,  it  certainly  n 
quite  another  sort  of  thing).— lie  says,  ibe 
number  of  the  society  in  London  was  vaki 
to  be  six  thousand ;  it  was  observed,  tlui  the 
divisions  in  Spitalfields  were  incmsin^  ad 
soon  would  be  equal  to  all  the  other  diiinn 
of  the  society.— There  was  a  letter  fw 
m^r  Johnson,  from  Edinburgh,  dtsappnr. 
ins;  of  the  address  to  the  Convention  suwb 
— ne  says,  that  the  address  which  tfaejU 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  National  CoovcsiiDa 
in  France,  had  been  ordered  to  be  pubL^ 
in  France,  and  sent  to  the  eighty  three  k- 
partments  in  France.— The  society  at  M- 
field  had  sent  up  their  address  to  the  on- 
mittee  of  delegates,  who  had  forwarded  am 
the  National  Convention  of  Fnoce.  Tk 
next  meeting  was  on  the  twenty-first  of  No- 
vember, of  the  division  number  twelfe,atthe 
Crown,  in  Newgate-street;  there  was  a  talk 
of  a  congress  to  be  heki  in  Scotland.-A 
cha^e,  which  had  been  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Ash  hurst  to  the  grand  jury,  was  md. 
—It  was  reported  that  the  society  at  Na- 
with  wanted  to  know  if  they  meant  to  cow 
into  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plsD,ortonp 
up  monarchy  ;  they  suspected  this  was  l» 
draw  them  into  some  unguarded  eapressin, 
and  declined  answering. 

Gentlemen,  you  leooUect,  that  letter «» 
read,  and  that  when  they  did  answer  it,tk 
answer  was  more  guarded  than  Mine  of  tk 
letters  of  the  society ;  it  waa.  such  sd  vuk 
as  might  naturally  lead  one  to  think  tbit 
there  was  some  suspicion ;  it  is  a  cuiioQS  or- 
cumstance,  that  in  the  notes  of  this  nan,  vbe 
attended  the  divisions  regularly,  and  took 
notes  as  being  a  delegate,  it  should  be  sold 
that  they  suspected  tliat  letter  from  Norvkb 
did  not  come  from  a  friend,  and  that  it  wv 
meant  to  draw  them  into  8c>me  soape. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  branching  off  of  i 
new  division,  number  twenty-three,  fne 
number  twelve ;  ai)d  this  new  diviskm  art 
at  the  Ship,  in  Moorfields,  on  the  tweaty-*' 
venth  of  November — he  says,  he  wasctoi 
a  delegate  of  this  new  division  he  wis  roob- 
mended  by  his  division ;  and  it  was  propotd 
at  that  time  that  the  public  ahould  be  iam- 
ed  that  they  were  not  levellers,  and  that  tbr 
wished  to  avoid  all  riots  and  all  resistain: 
that  tliis  arose  firom  the  magistrates  baris^ 
interfered  with  their  meeting— that  the  coo- 
versation  was,  that  the  first  characters^ 
Edinburgh  belonged  to  the  cause,  bad  fomxd 
themselves  into  a  society,  and  called  tbaa- 
selves  a  Convention  of  delegates. 

Upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  w 
says,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  delegates  i^ 
the  Sun,  in  Windmill-street;  there  werf 
twenty-two  delegates  present. — ^His  notesirt. 
that  division  eleven  bad  received  twenty  tui- 
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on  fixmi  islington ;  that  a  society  was  in- 
ended  to  be  formed  there.  The  ^utMOonmit^ 
oe  brought  forward  their  answer  to  the  Cfown 
od  Anchor  Society,  which  was  referred  back^ 
ind  another  answer  was  offered,  drawn  by  a 
pieman  of  the  name  of  Vaughan,  "counsel* 
or  Vaughan,  who  was  a  visitor  ^en  from  the 
>>n&tttutiooal  Society,  and  diis  was  approved 
irith  some  alterations;  the  words  ^  dymg  in 
he  cause"  were  struck  ont ;  it  was  directed 
o  be  put  in  the  Sunday's  paper;  and  that 
ive  hundred  bills  should  be  pasted  up,  -that 
hey  were  not  leyeller8'--ana  if  their  funds 
rere  low,  Mr.  Vaughan  said,  the  Ck)nstito- 
ional  Society  would  jnrint  for  them.-^They 
tnderstood  that  enemies  were  setting  into  the 
ociety ;  that  five  divisions  had  been  scouted, 
A  he  called  it  (that  is,  driven  from  the  places 
rhere  they  xiiet)--*that  Margarot  proposed  to 
rrite  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  attorney-general, 
hat  if  their  meetinzswere  illegal,  he  would 
)e  ready  to  surren&r  himself,  but  this  was 
ver-niled ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  support  all 
■rosecuted  members  :-->he  said,  he  wrote  this 
ninute  at  the  time. 

He  was  then  shown  a  note,  which  he  says, 
le  received  from  Uardy;  it  is  in  these  words 
-^addressed,^  Mr.  Lynara,  No.  31,  Wal- 
)rooke;  dated  December  the  4tb,  1799>— 
'Citizen  Lynam;  you  are  requested  to  meet 
he  Special  Committee  this  evening,  at  seven 
'clock,  at  the  Nag's  Head,  Onmge  Street, 
^cester  Fields.    I  am,  your  tHiow  citizen, 

<<TH01tASHAaDT." 

"  Please  to  inform  any  of  the  delegates 
lear  you,  that  you  know,  but  no  one  else/* 

This  is  a  circumstance,  in  some  degree,  con^ 
rmatory  of  Lynam's  general  evidence. — He 
ays,  he  went,  but  he  has  no  memorandum  of 
ny  thing  that  passed. — On  the  eleventh  of  De- 
ember  be  was  at  the  division,  number  twenty- 
hree ;  it  was  reported  there,  that  the  London 
^rresponding  Societies'  rules  had  been  intro- 
luced  among  the  soldiers. — It  wasreported  that 
he  Irifih  had  been  scouted  as  wehaa  been,  and 
hat  they  had  applied  to  the  council,  who  had 
leclared  their  meetings  to  be  legal ;  that  he 
inderstood  by  that,  the  privy  council. — ^He 
ays,  their  funds  were  low,  and  the  divisions 
'ere  recommended  to  subscribe  to  the  publi- 
ation  of  the  Address;  three  of  this  division 
•fifered  to  stick  the  Address  up  about  the  town. 
-It  was  reported,  that  Baxter,  who  was  a  de- 
egatc  of  the  division,  number  sixteen,  was  at 
ho  meeting  at  Shoreditch  church,  and  that 
te  opposed  that  meeting,  and  that  he  was  laid 
loldof;  and  in  consequence  of  that,  seeing 
hat  he  could  not  resist,  he  threw  some  of  the 
Societies'  Addresses  among  the  people  assem* 
^ied  there ;  and  he  compTainea  he  was  very 
ll-used,  his  coat  torn,  and  he  was  struck  se- 
eral  times  in  the  church-yaod ;  he  said,  it 
^as  a  meeting  to  support  the  constitution. 

Upon  the  thirteenth  of  December  the  dele- 
egates  met  in  Round-court,  in  the  Strand ; 
jighteea  persons  were  present;  Hardy  was 
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one.— *it  was  reported,  that  the  magbtrates 
were  after  littlejc^n.-^ne  Field  was  chosen 
assistant  secretary. — There  was  amotion  from 
the  division,  number  four,  that  a  letter  should 
be  wrote  to  the  Common  Council.  He  saytf, 
that  Ri<kway  was  ia  publish  Margarof  s  letter 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas:  the  project  was, 
that  this  letter  was  to  be  written  and  carried 
to  the  post  office  Irr  Margarot  and  two  othen. 
—The  letter  was  dated  the  fourth  of  Decern^ 
ber,  1793;  and  that  they  might  be  sure  it  was 
sent,  they  took  a  receipt  from  the  post  office. 
The  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dmdas  was  read, 
reconmiending  a  reform,  and  to  protect  them 
from  all  interruption.— That  letter  must  be 
read. 

[See  p.  771.] 

Lynam  says,  his  note  goes  on  td  state — 
That  division,  number  one,  recommends  that 
it  be  represented  to  the  public,  that  confusion 
ma^  be  expected,  but  that  if  riots  enbue,  our 
societies  will  aid  the  magistrates,  and  that 
copies  shall  be  sent  to  the  magistrates;  but 
taxe  care  that  we  say,  that  no  mspositien  ap- 
pears of  committing  any  riot,  and  that  we  will 
persevere  in  a  parSamentary  reform  f  but  if 
prosecuted  persons  were  not  found  to  be  rash 
in  words  or  violence^  that  it  is  proper  for  the 
society  to  protect  them— he  says,  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  thing  was  done  upon  that; 
there  were  many  things  agitated  in  the  com- 
mittee.— ^The  deleeaies  of  the  division,  num- 
ber two,  Hardy's  division,  proposed  to  brine 
forward  new-shaped  cards  of  admission. — ^A 
letter  from  Norwich,  signed  Cosens,  was  read, 
mentioning  meetings  being  held  there,  as 
well  as  in  other  ptaees,  to  support  the  eo« 
vernment;  and  asked  whether  the  Lonckm 
Society  had  signed  to  support  government. — 
Margarot  proposed,  that  uiould  not  be  com^ 
municated  to  the  divisions :  what  the  reasoA 
for  that  was,  is  not  clear.  There  was  a  letlei*, 
dated  the  fifteenth,  from  Paisley,  expressin| 
their  willingness  to  correspond  with  us,  and 
mentioning  twelve  societies  formed  in  August 
for  a  parliamentary  reform.  There  was  abet- 
ter from  Edinburgh,  of  the  eleventh  of  De- 
cember, to  call  a  convention  of  all  Scotland, 
to  be  of  the  same  opinbn,  and  the  title  of  the 
Society  was— <*  The  Friends  of  the  People"— 
Archibald  East  Hodge,  president;  William 
Read,  secretary.  « 

He  says,  that  division,  nCimber  thirty-three, 
met  at  Crown  Street,  upon  the  eighteenth  of 
December;  nothing  passed  there.  Upon  the 
twentieth  of  December,  the  delegates  met  at 
number  ttiirty-one,  Compton  Street;  Hardy 
was  present;  two  members  were  deputed 
from  the  Constitutional  Whigs  to  know  if  the 
Corresponding  Society  would  concur  in  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Friends  of  the  People.  Division, 
number  twelve,  recommended  to  petition  par- 
liament before  Mr.  Grey  brings  in  his  bill  for 
parliamentary  reform — Martin  recommended 
not  to  publish  any  thing ;  that  the  times  would 
not  do ;  that  they  could  not  stand  against  the 
I      4  Q 
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treasury.  Number  sixteen  moves  for  the  de- 
legates to  determine  if  they  should  sign  the 
Address  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor :  and  this 
was  left  to  every  man's  discretion ;  that  is  the 
address  that  had  been  formed  there,  by  ano- 
ther party,  in  support  of  government;  the 
question  was,  whether  they  should  sign  that 
Address ;  and  this  was  left  to  every  man's 
discretion,  but  to  avoid  it,  if  possible.  Marga^ 
rot  wrote  to  Cozens,  that  we  will  not  sign  at 
any  of  the  meetings. 

There  is  a  communication  from  Norwich, 
that  five  guineas  had  been  sent  up,  in  order 
to  have  Mr.  Fox's  speech  on  a  parliamentary 
reform,  sent  down  to  the  persons  from  whom 
the  money  came ;  and  they  were  to  publish 
some  hand- bills,  to  express  a  determination  to 
persevere.  Five  hundred  copies  of  Mr.  Fox's 
speech  were  sent  accordingly.  Division  num- 
ber sixteen  proposed  to  sive  tickets  to  soldiers, 
to  admit  them  gratis,  ifthey  chose  to  enter ; 
but  that  they  slmll  be  warned  of  their  danger : 
this  was  not  agreed  to.  Division  number 
twenty-four  moved  to  publish  our  determina- 
tion to  support  the  magistrates,  and  persevere 
in  a  parliamentary  reform :  this  was  agreed 
to  ;  and  Margarot  was  desired  to  draw  it  up. 
A  petition  from  Carter,  who  was  employed  to 
«tick  bills  up;  that  he  lost  a  place  of  twelve 
shillings  a  week.  Martin  had  been  directed 
to  defend  him ;  and  there  was  a  subscription 
to  defray  the  expense.  Bidgway  had  com- 
municated, that  he  was  ready  to  publish  any 
tiling  the  society  chose  tu  send  him.  It  was 
observed  by  Margarot,  respecting  Mr.  Fox, 
that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  could  be  expected ; 
but  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  him ;  for  be 
was  forced  to  avow  what  he  had  done.  Mar- 
tin reported  that  Gay  had  employed  Carter 
to  stick  up  bills ;  and  that  he  had  stuck  them 
up  in  the  morning^,  instead  of  the  evening,  as 
he  was  directed;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
was  taken  up.  The  next  is  number  thirty- 
one,  Compton-street,  a  meet'mg  of  the  dele- 
gales  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December. 
The  prisoner  was  there.  Each  delegate  was 
to  take  the  sense  of  his  division,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  soldiers,  and  on  what 
terms. 

He  says,  upon  the  third  of  January,  1793, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  delegates,  at  number 
t|iirly^)ne,  Compton-street;  Margarot  was 
chosen  president;  Hardy,  secretary;  Field, 
sub-sccretary.  The  distresses  of  one  Thomp- 
son's wife  were  laid  before  the  meeting ;  he 
was  a  member,  but  had  gone  away  to  France ; 
twelve <(hi]lings  and  sixpence  was  collected  for 
her.  There  was  a  motion  came  forward,  for 
a  declaration  to  the  public ;  two  divisions  ob- 
jected to  it;  the  declaration  was  proposed  to 
be  published ;  the  objection  was,  because  the 
declaration  said,  rather  have  a  constitution 
without  a  king,  than  a  king  without  a  constitu- 
tion-, it  was  observed,  that  this  would  be  a 
thing  proper  to  be  said,  ifthey  were  republi- 
cans. Margarot  reported  that  he  had  received 
a  letter.    Notice  was  given  of  five  delegates 
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from  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  vIm 
were  of  the  same  mind  with  themsehes;  aid 
the  application  was  to  them,  to  see  vbetheti 
communication  could  be  opened  with  tbea 
Hardy  was  present. 

The  next  is  a  meeting  at  the  division  qbb* 
her  twenty-three,  January  the  eig^tb,  ii 
Crown-street,  Moorfields.  He  sajs,IlaTc 
got  down  here,  that  the  declaration— I  sop- 
pose  the  declaration  menticMied  before-it  q 
the  opinion  of  this  division,  that  it  shouki  be 
rejected  ;  it  was  agreed  likewise,  not  to  li 
dress  the  king  at  all.  It  was  said,  Mr.  Gri 
would  not  bring  forward  his  motion  for  a  re- 
form, unless  petitions  were  sent  to  parliaoatt; 
agreed  to  petition  parliament  by  all  mcsft, 
and  not  to  address  them. 

The  next  is  a  meeting  on  the  tenth  of  Jv 
nuary,  1793,  at  number  thir^-one,01d-Coai>- 
ton-street ;  seventeen  delegates  attended,  of 
whom  Hardy  was  one ;  the  dedaration  m 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  ;  then  it  m 
agreed  upon,  that  no  written  paper  be  brcogbt 
in,  but  by  a  delegate,  or  throueh  the  treasuRi 
or  secretary.  Margarot  reported,  that  the  coo- 
try  correspondence  did  not  shine ;  there  wi 
veiy  few  letters ;  he  reported  that  he  iai 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Friends  of  die  Peo|^,  it 
Free  Masons'  tavern  :  the  answer  was  read; 
that  thcv  expected  to  obtain  an  effectual  n- 
form ;  they  were  desired  not  to  mix  foreijB 
politics  With  home  pohtics,  and  to  av<nd  t> 
reign  correspondence.  It  was  remarked,  ttat 
this  society,  that  is,  the  society  at  Free  Ma- 
sons' tavern,  never  brought  forward  their  piit 
ciples ;  and  it  was  determined  not  to  ccno* 
pond  with  them.  Bell  observed,  that  the  idp 
dress  to  the  National  Convention  of  Fran, 
proves  that  we  mean  their  laws  here;  b 
which,  according  to  this  minute,  Mai^ 
said,  no  doubt ;  others  said  nothing. 

That,  you  see,  is  the  most  material  of  i 
these  papers  I  have  hitherto  read  to  tou; 
that,  in  tne  course  of  the  conversation  at  tha 
meeting  of  delegates,  respecting  their  adJrev 
to  the  National  (invention  of  France,  Bel 
said,  it  proved  that  the^  meant  the  Freud 
laws  should  be  established  here ;  to  wtud 
Margarot  said,  no  doubt ;  the  others  said  ^ 
thing;  Hardy  was  then  present. 

He  says,  it  was  observed,  thata  pl^n  wbicA 
had  been  proposed,  of  the  addition  of  a  bus; 
dred  members  to  the  House  of  ComiDoas,"il^ 
not  do;  it  will  give  them  more  advantaze, 
and  keep  us  from  a  proper  reform .  It  was  re- 
ported that  one  of  the  Irish  delegates  bsii 
agreed  to  correspond.  At  a  meeting  on  ibe 
14th  of  January,  at  Hardy *s.  Hardy  said,  be 
had  dispersed  fifly  of  our  addresses,  in 
twelve  of  Keirsant's  speech. 

The  next  is  a  meetine  of  delegates,  on  tbi 
17th  of  January,  at  number  thirty-one,  Coo^ 
ton-street.  It  was  reported  that  nineteen  ^ 
the  divisions  were  kept  up.  It  was  afn^it 
that  they  were  to  debate,  and  consider  wbetba 
the  age  of  eighteen,  or  twenty-one,  was  th« 
proper  age  for  voting  for  a  member  of  paiia* 
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leui  :    ic  ^was  arguea,  i\  snouia  oe  eignieen, 
ecause,  at  that  age,  they  are  liable  to  be 
nilitia-inen.      Division  number  twelve  re- 
ommended  to  consider  of  a  public  meeting, 
3  discuss  partiamentary  reform  ;  that  was  re- 
erred  back  again,  for  fiirther  consideration. 
dumber  four  proposed  thanks  to  the  mayor  of 
jslasTO'Wy   and  to  the  society  of  Durham  and 
3unaee,  for  uniting  with  the  society.  •  There 
^ere  sixteen  delegates  present.    A  petition 
Trom  Carter  was  presented,  who  had  received 
sentence  for  sticking  up  a  bill,  supposed  to  be 
SL  libel.     A   special  committee  appointed  to 
exanatne  bow  his  defence  had  been  conducted. 
.A.  motion  was  made  for  all  the  delegates  to 
xneet  on  a  Saturday  evening,  to  discuss  politi- 
f:ial  subjects.    A  letter  was  received  from  Nor- 
^wich;  the  Friends  of  the  People  want  to  pro- 
pose a  mild  reformation  ;  and  this  society  of 
Norwich  want  to  know  whether  they  are 
friends.     One  Hobhouse  had  formed  a  society 
sit  Bath,  and  proposed  a  correspondence.  Theii 
it  was  proposed  to  correspond  with  the  Nor- 
•wich  Society,  through  the  means  of  the  Bell 
Society. 

He  says,  on  January  the  24th,  there  was  a 

xneetingat  number  thirty- one,  in  Compton- 

street.    Two  gentlemen  came  with  a  petition 

^Tom  Thompson's  wife.    Martin  thought  it 

should  be  rejected.    There  was  a  conversation 

about  the  defence  of  the  bill-sticker,  suod  also 

an  account  of  what  counsel  had  been  applied 

tOy  and  who  did  undertake  the  defence ;  there 

was  an  anxiety  about  the  manuscript  of  this 

bill  which  had  been  stuck  up,  which  had  got 

into   the  hand  of  Grant.     A   letter    from 

Richter,  that  he  did  not  dare  attend.    The 

delegate  number  five  is  going  to  France,  with 

some  copies  of  Paine*s  works;  he  had  private 

notice  that  they  would  all  be  taken  up. 

Upon  the  31st  of  January,  Baxter,  the  de- 
legate from  number  sixteen,  proposed  that,  in 
future,  of  the  quarterage  money  six- pence 
should  go  to  the  society,  and  the  other  seven- 
pence  to  go  towards  the  expense  of  the  room  ; 
It  was  agreed  that  this  might  be  a  veiy  proper 
measure  to  be  adopted  for  the  poor  divisions, 
but  not  for  the  rest.    It  was  remarked,  and 
assented  to  by  all,  that,  supposing  there  should 
be  an  opposition,  and  the  two  parties  should 
come  to  an  open  rupture,  it  would  be  proper 
to  encourage  the  two  divisions,  number  six- 
teen, and  number  twenty-five,  in  Spital-fields, 
because  they  were  very  numerous,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  together.    These  are 
the  divisions  before  mentioned  to  be  as  lar^e 
as  all  the  other  divisions  put  together.    This 
last  remark,  he  says,  he  makes  from  his  re- 
collection.   Number  seven  proposed  to  pub- 
lish a  letter,  which  had  been  written  by  a 
Mr.  Law  to  Mr.  Reeives  respecting  the  busi* 
ness  of  an  association ;  but  this  was  rqjected ; 
and  another  publication  was  proposed.    The 
reply  to  the  answer  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  objects  that  they  were  not  explicit ; 
and  they  want  to  know  how  far  they  mean  to 
go  with  their  design ;  and  Lynam'i  note  is^ 


fcnsi  mey  were  apprenensjve  or  a  oreacn.  ine 

feneral  sense  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
id  not  go  as  far  as  the  London  Gorrespondmg 
Society,  or  Constitutional  Society,  who  thought 
that  it  must  come  to  a  struggle  :  this,  he  said 
also  was  recollection.  Margarot  said,  they 
were  getting  on  fast  again  ;  a  petition  is  not 
the  mode.  Then  comes  a  material  passase 
—but  yet,  it  was  agreed  a  petition  should  be 
presented,  to  keep  the  public  mind  agitated 
upon  the  subject  of  reform. 

He  says,  upon  the  firth  of  February,  the  di- 
vision number  twenty- three,  met  in  Crown- 
street.  It  was  reported,  there  were  sixty 
friends  to  the  cause,  who  declined,  at  present, 
meeting  the  society ;  but  they  are  good 
friends, and  wish  them  success;  that  there 
were  certain  religious  societies  in  the  king- 
dom, whose  sentiments  led  strictly  to  repub- 
licanism ;  they  were  numerous  in  several  of 
the  great  towns ;  naming  them ;  and  particu- 
larly in  London :  and  that  the  societies  in 
London  were  just  now  beginning  to  organize 
themselves  agreeably  to  the  principles  in 
France,  and  that  they  were  to  meet  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays.  It  was  said  that  Fame's 
works  had  been  published  in  Sweden. 

The  nextnieeting  was  on  the  7  th  of  Fe- 
bruary, of  the  delegates,  at  number  eight. 
Queen-street,  Seven  Dials.  The  prisoner. 
Hardy,  was  there.  They  were  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  divisions,  sixteen,  and  twenty-nve, 
as  poor  divisions;  these  were  Baxter's  divi- 
sions ;  that  they  would  be  of  great  service,  if 
we  should  go  to  war ;  this  was  an  observation 
of  Margarot's.  Many  said,  it  was  eventually 
expected  that  there  would  be  a  risino;  in 
the  country.  A  letter,  sent  to  Bath,  has  been 
gone  fourteen  davs,  and  no  answer,  though 
two  letters  have  been  sent.  A  Sheffield  letter, 
of  the  16th  of  January,  by  order  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Society,  had  been  conveyed  to  all 
the  societies,  requesting  to  know  how  far 
they  meah  to  go ;  and  all  were  of  one  opinion 
not  to  petition  this  year.  Hardy  was  present, 
and  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  delegate 
from  each  division  of  the  society,  to  agree 
how  to  proceed.  Mr.  Fox  has  observed,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  people  have 
a  right  to  alter  the  government  when  they 
please  ;  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  have  done 
It.  The  London  Corresponding  Society  were 
first  formed  to  send  a  delegate  to  all  the  other 
societies,  to  determine  the  best  way  of  reform. 
The  Friends  of  the  People,  in  the  Borough, 
still  exist,  and  were  determined  to  communi-* 
cate  with  this,  and  other  societies,  and  in- 
quire into  their  intentions.  It  was  agreed 
^at  a  circular  letter  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
societies  in  London,  to  meet,  two  or  three 
from  each,  and  come  to  some  determination. 
The  question  to  be  debated  at  each  division. 
What  is  the  best  way  of  proceeding?— and 
that  meeting  to  be  advertised.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  write  to  Sheffield,  to  inform  them, 
that  we  will  answer  them  very  shortly,  how  wid 
mean  to  proceed. 
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as  a  delegate,  who  was  rejected,  being  lord 
George  Gordon's  attorney.  My  note  is,  that 
there  was  another  man  in  the  division,  con- 
nected with  lord  George  Gordon,  who  was 
rejected.  To  be  detenumed  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, whether  they  were  to  petition  parliament; 
and  the  observation  is,  that  it  will  engage  the 

Sublic  attention  for  the  present.  Agreed  to 
emand  a  conference  with  the  Constitutional 
Society:  they  are  drawing  up  the  state  of  the 
representation,  and  are  going  as  far  as  us. 
The  Friends  of  the  People  do  not  go  so  far. 
The  Borough  Society  does  not  go  so  far. 
liolborn  Society  say,  they  are  for  Rcpublica 
nism.  The  Aldgate  Society  is  broken  up ; 
and  most  of  the  members  have  joined  the 
Corresponding  Society.  There  were  about 
six  societies  m  I^ndon  to  confer  with.  A 
letter  sent  to  the  Constitutional  Whigs  at 
Sheffield,  saying,  there  will  be  a  conference 
about  this  matter,  and  that  they  will  write  to 
them.  Three  questions  would  be  proposed 
for  consideration-- whether  to  petition  the 
king— to  petition  parliament — or  to  call  a 
convention.  It  was  remarked  that  it  would 
be  well  to  decline  coming  to  any  resolution 
till  the  whole  nation  are  agreed.  Margarot 
says,  they  should  neither  petition  nor  remon- 
strate; It  would  be  unconstitutional.  Re- 
ported  that  the  Aldgate  Society  had  thanked 
Mr.  Fox  for  his  speech,  saying,  that  the  people 
might  alter  the  constitution,  without  giving 
their  reasons. 

,The  next  is  a  meeting  of  division  number 
twenty- three,  held  on  the  19th  of  February, 
in  Crown-street.  The  question  was  agitated, 
which  was  the  right  aae  for  election,  eighteen, 
or  twenty-one ;  which  was  put  to  the  vote. 
Came  to  a  determination  to  petition  parlia- 
ment. 

On  the  3l8t  of  February,  the  delegates  met 
?t  Coropton-stroet.  Godfrey,  who  had  been 
rejected  and  re -chosen,  was  rejected  again, 
but  insisted  he  v^ould  not  quit  the  place; 
therefore  they  had  no  other  way  of  getting  rid 
of  him,  but  by  adjourning  to  Charles-street. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  23rd,  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  great  number  of  delegates  were 
in  town  from  different  societies  in  Scotland, 
vpon  a  reform. 

The  Constitutional  Society  have  adjourned 
tUl  the  JMh  of  March,  to  tee  what  Mr.  Grey 
would  do  in  parliament.  A^eed  to  write  to 
all  the  societies,  to  present  a  petition  to  par- 
liament; that  their's  was  to  be  prepared  im- 
mediately ;  and  it  was  expected  they  should 
have  twenty  thousand  names  to  thb  'petition. 
If  this  petjliun  was  rejected,  they  would  write 
to  their  friends  to  continue,  and  then  will  be 
the  time  for  all  lo  unite,  and  to  petition  the 
king.  Th€  Frieads  of  the  People  apprave  of 
Mr.  Grey's  remonsironce.  lleporled  that  the 
bank's  refusing  to  discount  would  assist  the 
cause,  by  creating  insolvency*  A  man  pro- 
{M>se4  to  them,  to  subscribe  to  a  book  againit 


tracts  from  it,  that  were  worth  pubiiafarag. 
There  was  a  letter  si^ed  Jeremiah  Carter,  or 
Curteis,  the  16th  of  Febroary,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  the  first ;  and  tbere.was  an  answer  to 
the  Norwich  Society,  that  they  think  the 
Friends  of  the  People  are  friends  to  the  omae. 

On  the  98th  of  February,  there  was  a  mee^ 
ing  of  the  delegates,  at  Mr.  Stiff^s,  in  Pater- 
noster Row.  Margarot  proposed  Lhaoks  to 
Mr.  Fox  and  the  minority,  and  to  lord  Lau- 
derdale, and  that  this  should  be  advertised  io 
the  newspapers.  Letters  from  Sheffield,  in- 
closins  their  resolutions  passed  on  the  ISlii 
of  February,  by  order  of  the  committae. 
The  witness  gives  Extracts  of  the  letto; 
agreed  to  write  to  the  Sheffield  Society,  thst  a 
petition  to  parliament,  though  it  won*t  sae- 
ceed,  at  this  time  it  will  answer  a  gocd  pur- 
pose. The  London  Corresponding  Socie^  are 
going  to  petition,  an<l  write  to  all  the  societiei 
in  this  kingdom,  to  do  so ;  it  will  cause  the 
subject  to  be  agitated  every  week;  no  time  to 
be  lost ;  and  say,  we  equally  lament  the  war ; 
Gerrald  proposes  a  petition  from  the  Loodoa 
Corresponding  Society  to  be  sent  by  Margarot 
to  Mr.  Fox  to  be  presented. 

On  the  7  th  of  March  fourteen  delegates 
met,  Hardy  was  there ;  a  petition  to  pulia- 
ment  produced,  read,  and  refened  to  the  ftirfr 
sions;  on  the  28th  of  March  new  delegates 
are  to  be  chosen  ;  Mr.  Freind*s  pamphlet  on 
the  war  to  be  reprinted,  and  each  divisioo  to 
have  one ;  a  petition  to  be  drawn  out  on  rolls 
of  parchment,  each  delegate  to  have  one,  and 
to  try  what  coffee-houses  will  take  it  in  to  lie 
to  receive  signatures.  Upon  the  91st  of 
March.  Baxter  reported  that  there  had  been 
constables  at  his  division  ;  a  letter  dated  the 
15th  of  March,  from  the  Birmingham  Society 
to  Hardy,  of  which  he  gives  extracts  be^inninf 
Citizen  Hardy;  repoj^  that  the  Fnendsw 
the  People  had  received  two  letters  from  the 
Friends  of  Freedom;  Grant  and  Littie^ohn 
were  dismissed  from  their  situation  as  bono*, 
rary  members  of  the  Constitutional  Society— > 
that  society  wrote  to  this  society  for  otiier 
honorary  members;  Grant  was  dischai]^ 
because  he  refused  to  jgive  up  the  manuscnp^ 
Margarot  made  a  motion  to  print  a  thousand 
of  Freind^s  address  to  Republicans  and  Anti- 
Republicans,  to  make  extracts  and  stmnf 
remarks  by  Margarot.  Upon  the  96tfa  S 
March  there  were  seven  hundred  and  eightDea 
signatures,  and  five  skins  are  not  yet  famigbt 
in ;  a  select  committee  chosen  to  make  new 
laws  and  to  form  divisions;  a  select  committee 
lo  consider  of  future  regulations  for  the  ^ociett 
at  large^  and  for  the  constitution  of  E:enej»l 
principles.  On  the  lith  of  April  two  ttwuiiiid 
Wl  Signed  thh  petition ;  wrote  t^i  the  f  rifti^i 
of  the  People,  thAnking  them  for  thf  tr  iiB- 
partial  .'5tate  of  the  representation  ;  sma!J  hilh 
were  to  he  stuck  up  in  the  night,  in&nninj 
the  people  where  the  petitioa&  kjr  lar  sign*- 
tures.  .  .   . 
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On  the  S9th  of  April  there  was  the  anniver- 
a.Ty  dinner  of  the  CoDstitutional  Society,  at 
kie  Cro-wn  and  Anchor  tavern,  lord  Sempill  in 
lie  chair.  The  witness  says  they  talkea  very 
Soldly,  and  laughed  at  the  fears  of  the  public, 
tnd  were  sure  a  revolution  would  take  place 
n  this  country;  Then  come  the  toasts^ the 
El,izhts  of  Man-— may  Despotism  be  trampled 
Limler  the  hoofs  of  the  Swinish  multitude,  &c. 
On  the  Snd  of  May,  a  delegate  meeting, 
nvimber  thirty-one,  Compton-street,  eleven 
delegates  present ; — Mr.  Fox  wrote  to  Hardy 
ihat  the  petidoo  which  had  been  brought  to 
liim  went  to  a  radical  reform,  by  which  would 
l>e  understood  universal  suffrage,  which  he 
IV  as  not  a  friend  to,  but  he  would  present  the 
petition  if  we  desired  it;  they  then  desired 
]Mr.  Francis  to  present  it;  two  of  the  Sheffield 
delegates  that  broueht  their  petition  were 
made  honorary  memoers ;  Mr.  Fox's  note  was 
produced,  but  nothing  turns  upon  that. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  16th  of  May,  number 
seven  proposS  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance 
against  the  war.  It  was  said  Hardy  had 
received  an  anonymous  letter. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  23rd  of  May,  twelve 
delegates  present.  It  was  proposed  to  call  a 
fipeneral  meeting;  there  was  a  letter  from 
Xittlejohn  on  the  18th  of  May — proposed  to 
have  a  committee  to  prepare  an  aadress — 
notice  was  taken  of  Le  Bnin's  letter  to  lord 
Orenville;  this  might  be  thought  to  have 
come  from  some  communication  with  France, 
and  they  waited  to  see  what  notice  would  be 
taken  of  that  letter.  On  the  80th  of  May, 
Hardy  moved  to  break  up  for  three  months, 
which  was  not  carried. 

Upon  the  6th  of  June  a  public  meeting  was 
advertised  five  for  six ;  thanks  were  voted  to 
Blr.  Wharton  for  his  speech — agreed  to  be 
printed,  and  comments  to  be  made  upon  it; 
Blargarot  to  get  a  thousand  copies  of  Mr. 
Wharton's    speech.     The  witness   savs   he 
ceased  to  be  a  delegate  from  the  15th  of  June. 
He  says  he  attended  division  twenty-three 
on  the  95th   of  September — reported   that 
there  was  a  new  society  at  Coventry,  which 
was  increasing,  and  that  there  was  a  new 
division  of  the  Corresponding  Society  that 
met  at  the  Grove,  in  Bandy  Leg;  Walk.    It 
wa^  stated  that  Cruden,  of  Walworth,  had 
written  that  offensive  paper  called  La  Guillo- 
tine; it  was  remarked  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  employed  by  the  Convention  in  France. 
It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  petition  to 
the  king  brought  forward  at  the  last  meeting 
of  delegates,   but   it  vras  declared  by  Mr. 
Vaiighan  to  ne  treasonable  *  in  consequence 
of  v/bkh  another  was  prepared;    eighteen 
new  members  were  made  that  week;  Bell 
was  going  to  Ireland,  and  would  establish  a 
correspondence  there ;  a  petition  was  brought 
forwvf)  against  the  war ;  Hodgson  was  choben 
president,  and  Hardy  continued  secretary. 

On  the  94th  of  October  there  was  a  meeting 
IB  Uackncy.road  to  elect  two  delegates  to  be 
scilCto  the  convention  in  Sootiand,^  Margarot 


and  Gerrald  were  elected.  On  the  5th  of  Nov. 
it  was  reported  that  Hodgson  had  resigned, 
and  that  Baxter  was  chosen  chairman ;  that 
Margarot  and  Gerrald  went  to  Scotland  on  the 
30th  of  October ;  that  the  funds  were  low,  the 
subscriptions  not  equal  to  the  expenses;  that 
another  delegate  be  chosen  &om  each  division, 
to  form  a  subcommittee  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution; report  of  a  new  society  formed  at 
Bristol;  that  colonel  Maeleod  and  Sinclair 
were  gone  as  delegates  to  Edinburgh  from  the 
Constitutional  Society. 

Then,  gentlemen,  you  heard  of  an  associa- 
tion at  Lambeth,  to  learn  the  manual  exer- 
cise ;  the  plan  was  not  matured ;  these  were 
men^bers  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  who 
were  desirous  of  learning  the  exercise.  That 
memorandum  respecting  the  association  at 
Lambeth  is  so  far  material,  that  it  speaks  of 
that  association  as  a  thing  that  had  been  only 
then  heard  of  for  the  first  time,  and  had  not 
originally  proceeded  from  the  committee  of 
delegates. 

On  the  13th  of  November  a  division  meet- 
ing, number  twenty-three.  Read  a  letter  from 
Norwich  approving  the  convention  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  that  the  finances  are  very  low,  and  a 
second  subscription  is  wanted  to  support  the 
delegates  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  kind  ofme^ 
moranduro,  or  sort  of  instruction  for  the  dele- 
gates; a  letter  is  sent  to  the  delegates  re* 
auesting  them  to  visit  all  the  societies  in 
cotland.  The  witness  says,  that  at  first  he 
thought  that  what  was  said  of  the  finances  re- 
latecf  to  the  Norwich  Society ;  but  lookinjg 
again  he  rather  thinks  that  it  relates  to  his 
own  society ;  reported  that  there  was  to  be  a 
second  general  meeting  to  be  held  at  Edin^ 
burd),  but  afterwards  it  wis  altered  and  in- 
tended to  be  held  at  Glasgow :  there  was  a 
letter  read,  dated  the  8th  of  November,  from 
Hardy  to  the  delegates  in  Scotland. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  the  witness  attend^ 
again  as  a  delegate ;  they  resolved  to  remove 
the  committee  room  to  number  three,  in  New 
Coropton-street;  that  no  person  who  had  not 
belonged  three  months  to  the  society  to  be 
elect^  a  delegate ;  agreed  to  draw  up  a  hand- 
bill approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  delegates 
in  Scotland,  and  censuring  the  justices;  to 
distribute  a  thousand  in  Edinburgh ;  a  letter 
was  read  from  Sheffield,  signed  William 
Broomhead,  chairman,  recommending  them 
to  come  to  some  spirited  resolutions  to  be 
adopted  for  the  support  of  the  delegates  im- 
mediately ;  it  was  said  that  at  this  meeting 
there  were  about  two  thousand. 

The  next  meeting  is  the  9th  of  January;, 
he  has  not  got  Hardy's  name  down  at  pre- 
sent, but  believes  he  was  there ;  there  was  to 
be  a  general  meeting  on  the  90th  for  dinner 
at  the  Globe ;  a  sub-committee  was  appointed 
for  the  management  of  this  meeting,  the 
names  put  down  for  stewards  were,  Thelwall, 
FrankloWj  Agar,  Kydd,  Lovett,  Harrison, 
Stiff,  Peacock.  Harris,  Sinclair,  Powel,  Wil- 
liams, Mitchel,  Pearce,  Moore,  Moflftitt,  Marv 
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tin ;  those  who  dined  were  to  pay  5s.  6d.y  and 
those  who  did  not  dine  only  paid6(j.  for  their 
tickets ;  another  sub-committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  write  to  the  societies  to  unite  in  an 
address  to  the  pubUc  on  their  invaded  rights, 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  at  Edin- 
burgh» and  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dun* 
das;  the  witness  Lynam  was  reported  to  be  a 
spy;  he  was  tried  by  the  committee  of  dele- 
gates, and  acquitted  by  a  great  majorit:^. 

The  witness  says  he  was  at  the  meeting  on 
the  20th  of  January  at  the  Globe-tavern,  Mar- 
tin was  president;  when  they  were  assembled 
the  Aoor  gave  way;  he  was  there  before  the 
business  began ;  they  went  to  a  room  above 
stairs,  there  were  Martin,  Ramsay,  Richter, 
Thelwall,and  Hardy  there.  The  short-hand 
writer  reported  Margarot's  trial ;  an  address 
to  the  nation  was  carried,  and  then  they  ad- 
journed to  dinner,  Thelwall  was  chairman; 
the  witness  dined  in  an  adjoining  room ;  the 
witness  came  again  into  the  large  room  soon 
afler  he  had  dined. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  delegates  at  num- 
ber three,  New  Compton-street,  on  the  23rd 
of  January;  the  prisoner  was  there — agreed 
that  hand-bills  be  stuck  up,  saying  what 
grievances  we  wish  to  redress.  The  next 
tiiiag  that  came  forward  was  a  box  for  the 
subscription  for  the  support  of  the  delegates 
in  Scotland;  it  was  opened  that  night,  the 
amount  was  13/.  4s.  5d.  and  nine  bad  shil- 
lings; it  was  proposed  to  pubUsh  the  names 
of  those  who  nad  given  evidence  against  the 
patriots;  this  was  objected  to  by  Thelwall,  as 
It  might  produce  massacres.  It  was  proposed 
at  that  time  to  choose  two  sub-delegates  to 
attend  the  perpetual  committee  to  watch  the 
parliament  every  night;  this  proposal  was 
not  carried ;  it  was  proposed  that  the  com> 
mittee  should  be  made  perpetual. 

Upon  the  30th  of  January,  a  meeting  of 
delegates.  Hardy  being  present,  division  num- 
ber eleven  recommended  to  divide  the  metro- 
polis into  divisions;  number  thirteen  moved 
to  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers to  subscribe ;  number  eight  wished  to 
know  if  they  should  remove  into  the  Bor«ugh, 
that  press-gangs  were  about,  and  they  had 
lost  their  business;  Thelwall  moved  to  ap- 
point a  permanent  committee  of  deleeates  to 
consider  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued  during 
the  present  posture  of  affairs,  and  to  be  a  se- 
cret one ;  those  of  the  general  committee  of 
delegates  already  chosen  to  be  filled  up  by 
other  delegates,  to  be  invested  with  discre- 
tionary power  to  report  to  the  committee 
of  delegates,  but  the  committee  of  delegates 
have  power  to  dissolve  them  when  they 
please;  the  secret  committee  were  Martin, 
Baxter,  Williams,  Thelwall,  and  Moore.  This 
secret  committee  were  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures were  to  be  adopted,  and  to  call  a  general 
committee  of  dele^tes  when  they  thought 
proper ;  a  sub-committee  of  three  proposed 
to  consider  of  raising  subscriptions  for  the 
delegates  in  Scotland,  referred  to  the  secret 
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committee  with  full  powers;  Thelwall  fro- 
posed  a  committee  of  two  as  a  committee  of 
exigence,  to  report  to  the  seneral  conimittee, 
but  not  to  publish  any  wing — but  diis  vss 
withdrawn ;  a  letter  stated  from  Bristol  froa 
old  friends  new  revived. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  at  a  meeting  d 
delegates.  Hardy  being  present,  a  mctka 
irom  the  permanent  committee  to  sppeim 
others  who  are  not  to  be  known.  The  wit- 
ness's memorandum  is,  that  as  it  was  dai- 
gerous,  they  were  to  be  dissolved,  and  \^ 
name  others,  and  their  names  not  to  be  mea- 
tioned. 

Gentlemen,  this  shows  you  the  piogR&of 
this  appointment  of  a  committee ;  it  had  goae 
to  the  appointment  of  a  secret  committee,  ta 
act  in  the  then  posture  of  ai&irs;  that&e 
secret  committee  were  afterwards  dissolved  ia 
this  extraordinary  way,  but  tbey  were  to  name 
another  secret  committee,  whose  names  wee 
not  to  be  known ;  so  the  basiness  was  to  be 
conducted  by  a  secret  committee,  who  m«iit 
probably  be  the  same  persons,  but  could  M 
be  known  by  any  one  to  be  the  same  pefsoa!; 
and  the  ground  of  it  is,  that  it  was  thought  to 
be  dangerous.  What  the  secret  committee 
were  to  do  is  matter  of  observation  upon  tlss 
extraordinary  proceeding.  A  letter  was  re> 
ceived  in  a  parcel  from  Sheffield  from  Msr- 
garot,  dated  the  11th  of  January,  and  a  ktier 
was  received  from  Gerrald  for  a  shoit-ha&l 
writer  to  be  sent  down  to  take  his  trial. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  80th  of  Febiuaty, 
number  eighteen  moved  to  reprint  the  Rig^ 
of  Swine ;  a  committee  of  seven  are  to  revise 
the  new  constitution  of  the  society ;  resohed 
that  50,000  hand- bills  of  lord  Stanhope's 
speech  respecting  the  foreign  troo]»s  be  pnot- 
ed,  and  to  return  him  tl^ks.  After  this 
time  the  witness  says  he  ceased  to  be  a  dele- 
gate. He  was  then  asked  who  and  what  be 
was;  he  describes  himself  to  be  an  vm- 
monger,  and  to  be  in  the  commission  line; 
that  he  was  first  among  this  society  by  acci- 
dent at  the  sign  of  the  Mansion  House,  wfaere 
he  saw  some  of  the  resolutions  of  the  societr; 
he  told  the  landlord  that  this  appeared  to  kai 
to  be  a  meeting  to  overturn  the  constkotioe, 
and  advised  him  not  to  let  them  meet  then 
any  more,  for  if  he  did  that  he  would  lant 
his  licence  taken  from  him.  He  says  he  west 
into  the  room  and  conversed  with  WatsoQ; 
he  refers  to  a  paper  which  the  landlord  shov- 
ed him  which  was  the  resolutions  and  addreas 
of  the  society. 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says  fx» 
ther,  that  he  is  in  the  commission  line,  wk 
has  done  business  from  Birmingbam  aai 
Sheffield;  he  says  he  is  now  applyine  fbr 
business  in  the  East  India  line ;  be  has  bea 
seven  years  in  this  way  in  a  small  degree, 
however  he  did  a  great  deal  of  business  hst 
season ;  he  had  a  warehouse  in  Wood-strvct, 
he  removed  from  one  house  in  Wood-street  to 
another,  and  firom  thence  to  Walbiook,  where 
he  has  been  ever  since ;  he  has  not  been  i£ 
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txe  retail  way  since  he  left  Alexander  Shrimp - 
on  and  Company ;  that  the  resolutions  and 
ddresses  were  first  published  upon  the  twenty- 
ourth  of  May  1792;  he  says  that  when  he 
vas  tried  for  being  a  spy,  there  was  nothing 
>axticular  brought  forward  against  him.  In 
.kiat  month,  he  says,  he  went  into  StafFord- 
iliire  and  Yorkshire  for  some  time  ;  that  he 
consulted  with  a  friend,  who  recommended  to 
[lim  to  makea  report  of  these  transactions,  and 
tie  has  done  so  from  time  to  time ;  he  thinks 
Lbie  first  report  he  made  was  on  the  first  of 
October,  1792  ;  he  made  his  reports  to  one 
v^boni  he  was  certain  would  communicate 
tliose  reports  to  a  proper  channel,  but  that 

Serson  was  not  a  magistrate ;  he  says  he  put 
own  every  thing  he  could;  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  so,  for  he  was  to  report  to  his  own 
division^  and  he  gave  the  same  reports  to  his 
divisioD,  according  to  his  notes,  as  he  had 
given  into  that  channel  by  which  he  meant  to 
make  a  discovery  of  all  that  liad  passed. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  fatiguing  work  to 
go  through  these  broken  accounts   of  the 
transactions  of  the  society  from  this  man's 
notesy   and  the  accounts   must  necessarily 
be     somewhat   imperfect;     but   upon    the 
vrhole    they   carry  with    them    very    great 
marks  of  authenticity ;  and  with  respect  to 
those  facts  which  can  be  clearly  collected 
from  them,  they  seem  to  be  very  weightily 
proved,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  evi- 
dence of  this  man  is  shaken  in  any  particular 
-whatever,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  a 
man,  otherwise  of  credit,  choosing  to  give  in- 
formation of  proceedings  which  he  conceived 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the 
^ountry ;— -to  say  that  that  is  to  affect  his  credit, 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  asserted  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, nor  fit  to  be  encouraged   by  a  jury. 
Wherever  men  of  this  description  give  evi- 
dence, and  they  give  their  evidence  m  a  way 
which  is  fairly  open  to  observation,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  coming  to  give  their  evi- 
dence in  this  manner  will  have  its  weight,  but 
if  their  evidence  in  other  respects  is  uniformly 
consistent  and  probable,  and  is  not  impeached, 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  man  went  into 
this  society  on  purpose  to  inform  the  magis- 
trate of  what  was  passine.    It  is  extremely 
necessary  that  should  be  done ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  magistrates  to  watch  over  the  public  peace, 
if  any  thing  material  is  going  forward  by 
which  the  public  peace  of  the  country  may  be 
affected;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to 
use  all  proper  means  to  bring  these  proceed- 
ings to  light,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  the  law;  and  he  would  be 
criminal  if  he  did  not  use  those  means. 

The  next  witness  is  Maclean ;  he  produces 
a  letter  found  upon  Adams,  the  secretary  of 
the. Constitutional  Society,  dated  the  thir- 
teeDth  of  October,  1792,  from  the  editor  of 
the  Patriot  at  Sheffield,  directed  to  John  An- 
dre«%,  secretary  to  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Universal  Peace  and  the  Eights  of  Man,  at 
Stockport. 


This  letter,  though  of  a  pretty  old  date, 
seems  to  have  deserved  attention ;  it  shows 
the  extraordinary  diligence  and  attention  with 
which  the  making  proselytes  to  this  cause, 
was  pursued  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  many  others.  That  letter  and  the 
answer  to  it  must  be  read. 

[See  pages  825  &  829.] 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witness  is  John 
Coates ;  he  says  he  is  an  apprentice  to  Frank- 
low,  who  lived  at  number  one,  China  Walk, 
Lambeth ;  he  says  he  was  bound  apprentice 
in  November  last ;  that  Franklow  used  to  be 
out  late  of  nights;  that  there  used  to  be  ex« 
ercising  with  fire  arms  up  stairs  twice  a  week, 
about  eiijht  o^clock  in  the  evening;  that 
Shelmerdine  and  Williams  were  two  of  the 
persons  who  used  to  be  there,  there  were 
about  eight  or.  nine  of  them ;  he  supposes 
them  to  be  the  same  persons,  the  window 
shutters  were  shut ;  his  master  used  to  go  to 
Worcester-street,  in  the  Borough,  he  does  not 
know  what  he  did  there ;  he  says  the  arms 
they  used  at  his  master's  house  were  kept  on 
the  first  floor,  he  did  not  know  where  thej 
were  put  after  his  master  was  apprehended ; 
he  remembers  seeing  cartouch  boxes  in  the 
cutting  room,  they  lay  upon  the  board ;  he 
once  saw  his  master  in  regimentals,  and  that 
Williams  had  a  uniform,  he  saw  his  master 
in  regimentals  one  Sunday  morning  in  the 
house. 

James  Walsh  was  at  Chalk-farm  when 
Richter  read  the  resolutions;  he  heard  the 
word  convention  mentioned  by  him,  and  that 
they  had  formod  a  correspondence  with  dif- 
ferent societies  in  different  towns ;  that  was 
all  he  could  speak  to,  except  that  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  the  resolutions  were  to 
printed;  and  he  says  that  Thelwall  spoke 
very  violently. 

Thomas  Green  was  the  next  witness ;  he 
says  he  is  a  perfumer,  that  he  also  deals  in 
knives  and  cutlery  ware;  he  says  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  perfumers  to  deal  in  such  articles ; 
he  say9  he  had  knives  with  a  catch  in  the 
back,  he  had  three  dozen  of  them  from  Shef- 
field, packed  in  small  parcels,  he  sold  four- 
teen  of  them,  he  can  name  three  or  four  per- 
sons who  bought  single  knives,  one  wan  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  that  he  sent  him  six 
others  in  a  package ;  that  he  was  to  make 
choice  of  one,  and  if  he  could  dispose  of  the 
rest  he  might;  he  did  not  book  them,  and 
four  of  them  were  returned  after  Hardy  was 
apprehended,  he  had  not  called  on  Jiim  before ; 
he  said  he  sold  one  to  one  Mr.  Billington,  and 
one  to  Groves ;  he  had  them  from  Scoffield 
and  Company,  at  Sheffield;  that  he  had 
dealt  with^another  person  in  Sheffield ;  they 
have  riders;  one  hsmpened  to  bring  patterns 
of  this  kind  of  knife,  which  before  he  had 
seen  in  shops  in  the  Strand,  and  other  places, 
and  so  he  ordered  a  parcel ;  he  says  ho  does 
not  know  how  Hardy  came  to  know  that  he 
had  them ;   he  says  that  in  Compton-street 
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hit  ate  his  supper  witli  one  of  these  Imives,  i 
Pearce  had  another  which  was  rather  better  ^ 
finished,  xod  which  he  bad  not  bought  of  the 
wiUiess.  ; 

Upon  his  cross- examinatioO)  he  says  he 
vsed  such  a  kuifc  as  this  seven  year»  ago ;  1 
that  he  has  twenty  of  the  three  doien  he  j 
bought  lefl  now;  most  cutler^s  shops  have 
them ;  that  he  sold  them  in  the  common 
course  of  his  trade.  As  to  Groves,  be  hays 
toe  cam^  to  |>urchase  a  knife,  and  he  remarked 
the  utility  of  tlie  knife ;  he  did  not  tell  Groves 
that  he  had  sold  two  or  three  hundred  of 
ibem,  but  Groves  asked  him  if  he  had  sold 
a»ny,  he  told  him  yea,  he  not  liking  to  dis- 
couraae  tlie  sale  of  his  own  goods ;  he  says 
be  dia  not  desire  Groves  to  speak  low^  be- 
cauas  the  parkwu-  door  was  open,  and  his  wife 
was  a  damned  aristocrat,  he  did  not  use  such 
wa,  expression ;  he  did  not  desire  Groves  to 
sneak  low;  that  the  knives  lay  ooenly  in  the 
glass  case  for  sale;  he  says  he  aid  not  keep 
them  to  sell  to  mischievous  people,  and  he 
does  not  recollect  sayta^  a  word  aliout  his 
wife,  or  usine  the  word  anslocrat,  and  that  he 
Dover  wished  to  conceal  from  his  wife  that  he 
jBold  these  knives. 

Now  here,  undoubtedly,  there  is  a  flat  con- 
tmdiction  between  him  and  Groves;  they  are 
both  witnesses  called  on  the  part  of  the 
crown;  they  certainly  put  you  under  a  di- 
lemma, and  make  it  difiicuU  for  you  to  be  si^ 
tisfied  that  Groves  is  a  person  who  is  entitled 
to  ciedit  for  what  he  has  said ;  at  the  same 
time  thouffh  Groves  is  contradicted  in  this 
poxticukr  by  this  witness,  he  is  contradicted 
m  no  other  particular  where  -witnesses  mi^ht 
liave  been  called  to  contradict  hun,  that  is  a 
circtunstance  for  your  consideration,  upon 
which  you  will  exercise  your  judgment,  I  am 
sot  not  at  all  pressing  you  to  incline  to  give 
more  credit  to  a  witness  who  has  been  con- 
tradicted in  one  particular,  than  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  evidence  upon  the  whole  entitles 
him  to. 

The  next  witness,  is  Edward  Hodsen,  a 
l^rinter ;  he  declined  answering  whether  be 
printed  a  particular  paper  which  was  shown 
to  him,  but  he  admits  that  one  Hodgson  ap- 
plied to  him  to  print  it,  and  brought  the  ma- 
niiscript.  It  is  a  hand-bill  respecting  the 
Ins  and  Guts,  that  we  are  in  danger  from  the 
French,  and  from  the  Hessians  and  Hanove- 
rians, in  either  case  we  should  get  arms,  and 
learn  how  to  use  them— you  recollect  the 

Eaper.*  -He  says,  that  from  all  he  observed, 
e  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had 
any  thing  but  a  reform  of  parliament  in  view, 
that  it  was  no  part  of  their  plan  to  attack  the 
king,  he  never  heard  any  such  thing,  or  to 
displace  the  Lords — he  would  nothave  con- 
tinued a  moment  looser  in  the  society,  if  he 
had  supposed  any  such  thing. 

He  says,  that  upon  Hardy  and  Adams  being 
taken  up,  and  reports  being  in  circulation, 

♦  See  p.  837. 


that  under  pretence  of  reform,  &ey  bad 
other  objects  in  view,  he  lefi  thcsa— be  sit? 
he  understood  the  Convention  was  a  tluf^ 
not  determined  upon — tliat  Ibey  were  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  societies  io  the  cooBtnr, 
wnether  they  were  to  assemble  «  cooveDtica 
— he  says  tKere  wasno  idea  of  thek  malme 
laws,  or  introducing  the  anarchy  of  Fiauoe 
into  England — he  tecame  a  member  in  the 
month  of  Febrtiary^he  says  he  has  reads 

Ennied  copy  of  the  resolutions  at  Chalk- tus, 
e  has  seen  a  printed  copy  of  the  pltw^d^ 
on  the  twentieth  of  January  ;  be  knev  no- 
thing of  their  having  any  thing  to  do  vith 
the  works  of  Paine-^that  several  peopk  ap- 
plied to  him  to  print  the  proceeding  st 
Chalk-farm. 

The  next  witness,  is  George  Ross,  of  Eds- 
burgh;  he  says  he  became .  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  I^}- 
burgh,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1793 ;  tint 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Brit&h  Conventi^; 
he  says  he  made  a  mistake  at  first,  as  tolbe 
year,  it  was  in  1799,  that  he  was  made  s 
member ;  that  at  the  end  of  November,  « 
the  b^innins  of  December,  1795,  the  dek^ 
gates  trom  amer  societies  in  Scotland  attead- 
ed,  and  some  from  England ;  he  says  ke  re- 
ceived some  letters  from  one  Stock,  in  E£a- 
bursh,  who  was  a  member  of  another  sockt; 
of  me  same  nature ;  be  says  be  sent  seveni 
of  them^  into  the  country ;  one  to  a  pmca  «f 
the  name  of  Miller,  at  Perth,  whicii  is  nov 
produced;  he  sent  one  to  Strathaven,  an: 
one  to  Paisley ;  he  is  not  certain  whether  b 
sent  one  to  Dundee ;  he  cannot  be  certaia 
whether  he  was  present  at  the  vote  of  ucss 
that  they  came  to  in  the  Convention,  vba 
they  extended  their  hands;  he  says  be  re- 
members the  fact  of  their  dispersion — beaj? 
the  circular  letter  product  is  the  pa^ 
which  was  sent  by  bim,  to  diArcnt  parts  si 
Scotland. 

Upon  his  cross-eauimination  he  says»  tfan 
his  only  object  was,  a  reform  in  the  House  c 
Commons,  he  never  thought  there  was  sl 
intention  to  attack  the  king's  person,  or  bs 
prerogatives;  they  did  not  at  all  caa^e 
themselves  as  the  parliament  of  Great  ftv 
tain,  but  they  meant  to  consider  of  prepr 
means  of  i)etitioning ;  he  says  he  petccired 
nothmg  of  any  other  intent;  nothing  vv 
said  aeainst  the  king,  that  he  heard;  he  s^n 
it  would  have  been  foolish  enough  to  attn^ 
to  make  Uws  to  bind  the  people — ^he  says  ibe 
British  Convention  consisted  of  about  t«« 
hundred  persons — they  bad  no  arms  to  at- 
tack the  magistrates ;  there  was  no  prepaxt* 
tion  of  the  means  for  resistance  :  he  said  tbn 
had  nothing  illegal  in  their  thMights ;  if  tbe> 
had  thought  it  iTle§»l,  they  would  not  faaw 
done  it,  or  if  they  had  thought  it  dai^eroA 
to  the  king,  they  would  not  have  dune  'x 
He  says  the  Convention  consisted  of  vcovk  d 
all  ranks,  mostly  people  of  good  chaiiciPi 
people  of  sober  lives  and  good  monds;  k 
says  he  does  not  recollect  ^ng  present  at  4 
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»&Tticuuir  resolution  inquired  after  ;->-he  says, 
le  thinks  he  was  present  when  the  resolu- 
ion  was  come  to  about  the  Habeas  Corpus 
^cty  to  meet  at  a  place  to  be  appointed  by  the 
fecret  committee.  He  saysy  Downie  was  a 
cneixiber  of  the  soeiety ;  he  understood  the 
Convention  of  Emergency  to  be  caUed  to  pe- 
tition parliament;  that  he  would  not  have 
agreed  te  a  convention  upon  any  other  terms; 
tlkskt  he  understood  they  were  to  specify  a  par- 
ticular reform  m  their  petition. 

Arthur  M'£wan  says,  he  lives  at  the  Water 

oFLeitb^  he  remembers  the  dispersion  of  the 

convention  by  the  magistrates ;    that  a  lar^e 

committee  of  union  met  in  consequence  of  it, 

of  which  Watt  was  a  member;    there  was 

another  committee,  a  sub-committee,  called 

a  committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  that  Stock, 

Sourke,  Aitcheson,  Bonthron,  Downie,  Watt, 

and  himself,  were  of  that  committee,  to  look 

into  the  affairs  of  Skirving ;  he  never  saw  the 

letter  inquired  af\er. 

He  says,  that  Watt  read  to  them  a  plan  to 
seize  the   lord  justice  Clerk^  and  the  rest  of 
the  lords  of  council  and  session,  and  the  lord 
provost  of  Edinburgh;  to  kindle  a  ^e  at  the 
£xcise-o0ice,  in  the  New  Town,  and  that  par- 
ties should  be  stationed  in  the  street,  to  in- 
tercept the  soldiers  as  they  came  down  from 
the  castle ;  the  fire  was  to  draw  the  military 
from  the  castle;   comins  down  to  a  point, 
they  were  to  be  inclosed  by  two  parties ;  that 
difierent  parties  were  to  seize  the  banking 
bouses   in    Edinburgh,   and    commissioners 
vrere  to  be  appointed  to  demand  the  oash 
from  the  banks';    he  did  not  know  who  were 
to  execute  this,  only  the  sub- committee  were 
present  when  this  was  disclosed  ;  the  witness 
said,  he  objected  to  all  this,  he  would  not 
agree  to  any  thing  that  should  disturb  the 
peace,  or  shed  the  blood  of  his  countrymen; 
that  Bonthron  agreed  with  him,  and  no  far- 
ther communication  was  made  at  that  time. 

He  says,  at  another  meeting  Watt  produced 
a  copy  of  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  re- 
moval of  corn,  grain,  hay,  and  meal ;  that 
persons  were  not  to  remove  the  same  from 
their  respective  places  of  abode ;  there  was  a 
copy  of  an  address  to  the  king,  ordering  him 
to  dismiss  his  present  ministers,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  this  bloody  war,  or  else  he  might 
expect  bad  consequences  to  ensue — this  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  kmg,  on  the  morning  after 
the  attack.  The  witness  said,  these  things 
did  not  belong  to  the  cause  of  a  reform,  and 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

He  says,  he  went  with  Watt,  to  Robert 
Orrock's,  to  bespeak  pikes;  Orrock  sketched 
out  one,  Watt  said,  he  had  four  thousand  to 
send  to  Perth,  besides  what  he  had  to  distri- 
bute'about  Edinburgh;  Stock  was  of  the 
committee,  he  said  he  was  going  to  London, 
or  BHstol,  and  would  w^t  on  Hardy  bv  the 
desire  of  Watt,  who  proposed  to  send  a  letter 
to  Hardy;  Stock  undertook  to  take  this  let- 
ter. Stoos  took  a  slij^  of  paper,  and  gave 
him  some  token  by  which  this  same  corrcs^ 
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pondance  was  to  be  conducted,  something  waar 
to  signify,  that  the  aristocrats  were  doing  so 
and  so,  and  the  democrats  so  and  so ;  Stock 
was  to  call  again  upon  Watt;  the  witnesssaw 
him  no  more. 

'  Upon  his  cross-examination  he  says,- that  ^ 
parliamentary  reform  was  the  object  of  the 
society;  that  the  society  to  which  he  be-* 
longed,  consisted  of  about  tweuty;  that  hei 
attended  the  convention  about  half  a  dozea* 
nights  ;  that  they  meant  to  obtain  a  parlia- 
mentary reform,  by  a  petition,  and  that  it  wa» 
to  have  come  under  consideration,  the  night 
they  were  dispersed.  You  see  there  was  a 
scroll  of  a  petition  brought  forward,  and  » 
negative  put  upon  it,  in  a  certain  way,  by 
calling  for  the  order  of  the  day;  but  in  that 
story  of  his  he  must  be  mistaken;  he  says  i^ 
was  to  come  under  consideration  the  night  of 
the  dispersion;  that  there  were  near  two 
hundred  members ;  that  they  had  no  arms  ;> 
he  never  heard  of  an  intention  to  use  force ; 
that  the  reform  most  of  them  spoke  of,  was 
universal  suifra^e,  and  annual  parliaments, 
and  some  were  for  triennial  parliaments ;  he 
says,  there  was  nothing  said,  touching  the 
King,  or  the  Lords ;  he  cannot  undertake  to 
say,  what  that  committee  of  union  was  for,; 
he  did  not  hear  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  new  convention  ;•  he  says  Skirv- 
ing's  letter  was  read  at  a  meeting,  and  a  sub* 
eommittee  appointed.  He  says,  he  heard  the 
dele^tes  were  to  have  another  convention,  of 
the  tune,  and  place  of  meeting  of  which,  they 
were  to  get  information ;  he  could  not  say  as 
to  the  purposes  of  the  new  convention. 

William  Mi^dleton  says,  he  searched  the" 
house  of  Watt,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  but 
nothing  turns  upon  that. 

Gentlemen,  this  wa&  the  evidence  they  gave 
of  a  conspiracy  breaking  out  in  Scotland, 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  convention,  which 
it  is  insisted  upbn  by  the  attorney-general, 
makes  a  part  of  this  general  plan,  ia  this 
country;  that  by  possibility,  Haidy*s  circular 
letter,  or  some  other  of  Hardy's  publications, 
or  the  publication  of  the  Sheffield  committee, 
or  of  the  Constitutional  Society  might  have 
excited  this,  is  certainly  true,  and  therefore 
the  evidence  could  not  be  rejected  ;  but  as  to 
the  bringing  home  to  the  prisoner,  Hardy, 
that  he  was  implicated  directly  in  this  con* 
spiracy,  the  evidence  doe^  not  appear  to  me 
to  go  that  length,  for  all  the  conversation 
about  a  letter  to  be  carried  by  Stock  to 
Hardy,  comes  to  nothing,  for  Stock  never  did 
deliver  that  letter;  Marsarot  and  Gorrald^ 
who  were  delegates  with  liardy*s  participation 
from  the  Corresponding  Society,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  involved  in  this  conspiracy 
— they  were,  I  believe,  in  custody  at  the  time, 
and  upon  the  whoie,'^therefore,  that  does  ra* 
tbcr  seem  to  have  been  something  that  broke 
out  in  consequence  of  the  general  irritation 
which  had  been  so  improperly  produced  by 
the  pains  that  had  been  taken  throughout  the 
cpuntry  to  irritate  it)  but  I  do  not  see  a^y 
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tbing  Ibat  mtket  il  pMbable,  thaf  Hardy, 
personally,  was  oonceltted  In  this  part  of  the 
oouapiracy,  or  that  be  knew  any  thng  at  all 
about  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witness,  8cbaw,  pro- 
Aloes  a  paper,  found  liponThelwall,  and  Nost 
produces  a  paper,  found  upon  Martin ;  these 
two  papers  are  pfoved  to  haTe  been  Martin's 
band-writing ;  they  were  found  aAer  Hardy's 
apprehension;  but  they  become  evidence 
ei^en  in  this  ease,  agatnet  Hardy,  from  the 
eircutnstance  of  their  naving  been  proved,  by 
two  witnesses,  to  have  been  in  Martin's  pos* 
session,  before  Hardy  was  apprehended ;  they 
were,  therefore,  papers  that  eiisted  before 
Ibat  time. 

Now  this  paper  purports  to  be  prqyeeted 
ftsoiutions  for  the  meeting  at  €halk-farm ; 
ihev  differ  essentially  from  the  resolutions 
that  were  agreed  to,  and  appear  to  be  of  a 
fiiore  direct  and  violent  east  than  those  reso- 
bjtions  were,  because  they  point  immediately 
to  the  person  of  the  king;  it  will  be  proper 
that  you  should  hear  that  ^aftr  now^read. 

[See  page  870.] 

Gentlemen,  what  is  eotaveyed  by  that  last 
Mselution  ?  That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
people  to  punish  all  traitors  against  the  nar 
tion,and  that  the  following  words  are  now  not 
a  part  of  the  oath  of  allegiance— **  That  it  is 
not  lawful  to  take  arms  against  the  king  ;** 
a  more  dangerous  and  more  treasonable  pa- 
»pr,  one  has  hardly  ever  seen :  of  this  paper 
I  iiave  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
which  directly  brings  it  home  to  the  prisoner, 
Harrfy,  but  the  evidence  stands  thus—This 
baa  been  manifestly  a  draught  of  a  resohition 
which,  in  the  mind  of  the  drawer,  was  in- 
tended for  a  meeting  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  about  that  time ;  the  date  to 
It  is  the  fourteenth  of  April;  upon  that  four- 
teenth of  April  the  Chalk-farm  resolutions 
wefc  pii^posed;  the  paper  was  found  upon 
Thel«^all^  who  was  present  at  the  Chalk-farm 
HMeting,  and  takinjg  an  active  part  there ; 
audi  a  paper,  therefore,  found  upon  Thelwall 
aad  Martin,  two  members  of  this  society, 
•eems  but^too  manifestly  to  prove  what  the 
ideas  were  that  were  floating  m  the  minds  of 
these  people,  at  the  time  of  Uiose  resolutions; 
aiad  they  certainly  show,  that  very  dangerous 
designs  were  ooneeived  by  Some  of  those 
people,  to  be  brought  forward,  at  that  time, 
m  some  shape  or  other :  bow  ft  was  settled — 
in  what  consultation--by  what  persons — ^there 
is  no  4irect  evidence;  that  you  can  only 
goeto  at ;  they  are  persons  that  usually  trans- 
acted the  basinesd  for  this  Corresponding 
Socie^;  you  know  who  they  were;  Hardy 
was  a  pribeipai  one. — Whether  that  is  suffi- 
etent  io  r^nvinee  vou,  tha|he  had  any  thing 
to  «lo  With  it,  or  whether  you  Imve  reason  t6 
llMRk,  chat,  bad  as  it  is,  it  baa  noting  to  do 
iritb  any  body,  but  those  upon  whom  it  was 
found,  that  is  mattor  for  your  consideration: 
butk^eMkily  aliaw^  ^  intbe  nands  of 
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these  persmlft,  tbete  waa  dafig^,  of  the  Bail 
alarming  decree  of  violebc^  that  one  can 
hardly  ventun  to  eontemplate ;  it  leads  to  a 
degree  of  wickedness,  tbat  one  coM  barAr 
suppose  to  be  pos8ible.-^Wttli  this  evideKx 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  pr^s^utson  doses, 
and  now  I  have  to  vead  ^  you,  therefoie,  tiis 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  priaoner. 

The  first  witness  is  Flontnond  Oedjnl; 
he  says,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ijcrndtm  C«- 
responding  Societr ;  ha  was  of  th^  same  £- 
vision  as  Hardy,  nuniber  two;  he  apysyhri^ 
tended  very  regularly ;    he  doe^  iMt  kaov 
that  he  misled  a  nisbt  for  two  yeard ;  be  san. 
that  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  When  fiuiiT 
was  taken  up;  that  Hardy  was  veiym^ 
absent ;  that  he  was  perfectly  weJlacqaaintek 
with  him ;  that  he  hardly  ever  missed  callix^ 
upon  him  on  a  Sunday;  that  he  was  a  re- 
markably peaceable  man ;  a  frieud  to  order; 
that  when  the  meetia^a  were  dispersed,  Hardi 
desired  that  they  would  not  evea  brine  a  stks 
with  them ;  that  bis  object  was  a  paniamss- 
tary  reform  in  the  Hpuse  of  Commons,  ari 
that  it  was  no  part  of  bis  view  to.  make  m 
alteration  in  tne  House  of  Lords ;  that  be 
meant  nothing  agabst  the  Crown ;  God  fisr- 
bid  that  he  shoufd ;  that  ther^  were  fiequeat 
conversations  upon  political  subject^  whicb 
he  had  with  Hardy  ;  that  curiosity  mdueei 
him  to  ask  a  number  of  questions,  an-J  be 
never  supposed  the  prisoner  had  any  vievs 
different  fVom  his;  he  says,  he  nc^ar  Bcari  di 
the  letter  from  SbelBeid  about  pikes ;  tfaath:» 
brother  introduced  h|m ;  he  was  atUie  Gk&e 
tavern;  and  at  Cbalk-fjarm ;  that  ereiy  thirg 
was  very  peaceaUe;  that  there   were  sczie 
resolutions  in  print,  and  that  the  paper  cch 
tained  a  correct  account  of  what  passed;  U 
(bought  that  all  ths^t  was  transacted,  at  bot!i 
places,  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of  the  kri. 

He  says,  it  is  true,  that  the  society  sent  at- 
legates  to  the  Scotch  Convention  ;  that  him- 
self was  not  in  otifice ;  he  has  heard  of  a  serrc*. 
committee;  he  never  heard  who  they  wcr«; 
he  does  not  thmk  that  the  body  knew  «!x 
l*ie  secret  compai^tee  were ;  he  knew  not^ 
of  their  proceedings,  and  he  did  not  cbcg&c  s 
attend  after  Hardy  was  taken  up. — He  ssjs, 
Mar^rot  and  Gerrald  were  their  deists!:  -. 
he  may  have  seen  the  address  of  t^  suth  cf 
August,  17^3 ;  he  heard  of  a  ^rcular  letkr, 
which  was  sent  tci  Scotland  to  ^1  a  convex 
Uon ;  he  does  not  know  bow  it  got  tba^  ba 
be  heard  of  it  at  his  division,  that  this  wa&  :c 
call  a  convention :  he  says,  that  the  proceci- 
in^  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  on  ^e  twentxD 
of^January,  and  the  progeedrngs  at  Ct&'k 
Farm,  were  peaceable  imd  consfitatiQc^ ; 
that  there  mi^t  be  sones  af^  ^nner,  t.i 
thqy  were  not  in  generaimtrodQced  :  he  sa>s 
he  na^  heard  the  song,  ^  God  save  ^  Siig^^ 
of  Man;"  he  has  heanl  of  the  soztt^  Pbcv 
pHnt  the  Tree/'  but  neyer  bend  WvsDig;  bs 
says,  ^  man  nsed  to  attend  the  SQciaiq^  witb  i 
pa(^  of  idle  sonts;  he  says^  he  htiaiH  Tbd- 
iMrdl^  songs;  be  thougbtth€i:e  waa  no  fava 
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B  Ifaemi  tbera  wm  ^d^  yaty  iMg  06e;  lie 
aBMt  rte^lMt  the  title  ef  it;  three  «f  tbeee 
iMigs  w^re  pmted  ib  one  sheet  of  paptTi  he 
naoot  recolkct  the  title  of  them. 

The  otilj  obeerratkm  that  occurs  to  me, 
ipod  this  majs's  evidence  is^  the  distance  at 
nrhieh  he  seems  to  have  been  kent  from  all 
:nowledgeofwhat  was  doing;  there  was  a 
ecret  ceoiDiittee^  which  seem  to  have  mir 
laged  all  the  material  teneerns  of  the  society; 
j)d  it  is  remat'kabie,  thai  this  person  whe 
ras  conoeeted  with  Hardy,  did  not  even  know 
tny  thing  with  i^gard  to  the  ciretimstanoe  of 
he  pikes ;  whether  ijaidy's  cmt  coknnuinieat- 
o^  It  happehed  mertlj  bjr  «ccideot>  which  t 
luak  moet  probable,  or  whether  there  was 
my  neason  tor  net  letting  this  man  itito  the 
>ueiiles8  of  the  pikes,  is  a  coed  deal  uilc^rlain, 
ipoD  this  etato  of  the  evidence ;  but|  if  other 
>eDpie  were  let  into  it,  mhy  this  man  was  not 
8  not  e$sf  to  see. 

Fraacb  Dowling  sajrs^  he  was  a  tnember  of 
his  soeie^,  and  telonged  to  Hardy's  division; 
heir  Only  object  was,  a  reform  in  the  House 
>f  Commons  3  they  had  no  thouglits  against 
iie  king  or  the  Ueuse  of  Lonls ;  they  had  no 
dea  of  opposing  the  government  by  force. 
The  object  ^f  the  eonventioa,  he  tiays,  was,  to 
ret  the  sesse  of  the  deiejgatos,  Irom  dji^ent 
livisioiie,  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  House  c€ 
ZommoB9f  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
»rooeeding  by  feree  in  any  member  ef  the  wo^ 
tiet^ ;  h^  e^s^  that  he  was  two  years  and  a 
naif  in  the  division,  and  never  saw  or  beard  of 
I  letter,  from  Sheiield,  about  pikes;  he  was 
I  member  of  this  society  from  the  comoaence- 
xieilt  of  jt :  he  says,  he  diped  at  the  Crown 
ind  Anchor^  on  the  second  of  May;  there  was 
some  musie,  but  he  d«es  not  know  what  it 
iras.  He  ears^  he  was  at  Chalk  Farm ;  he 
Mtw  the  reeelutions  at  the  O lobe-tavern,  b«t 
he  does  fie4  reeolieot  what  tliey  were ;  be  was 
DHce  delegate,  for  six  months ;  he  ceased  to 
be  se,  fiv^  or  eix  montlits  ago. 

He  sa^s^  he  knew  Speoee'sehop ;  he  bouaht 
pamphlets  thcare;  he  has  seen  Franklow 
there,  but  never  beard  of  any  exercising  there, 
killjielieafd  of  it  now ;  be  says,  he  has  heard  of 
a  eommittee  of  correspondence ;  if  there  was 
one^  it  was  voted  by  balkH ;  he  knows  Hod§- 
Mi  the  hatter;  he  knows  nothing  of  any  se- 
cret commiVbee  being  appointed,  ^er  the  ap- 
preheasioB  of  Ilardy ;  that  he  has  never  been 
m  Academy- oeurt,  Cbancery-jkine;  he  never 
heard  of  tAie  8bei&eld  letter,  till  he  6^w  it  in 
the  report  of  the  eeoret  committee;  he  never 
heard  of  the  ofider  to  stick  the  bills  up  in  the 
night;  CatfUeri  who  stuek  up  thebills^  receive 
ed  ike  siiiotMnr ;  whether  the  bill  was  criminal 
he  cannot  toll;  foe  did  oat  hear  all  the  con- 
tents of  the  resolutioas ;  the  general  conduct 
of  fhe  people^  he  aays^  «t  Chalk  Farm  wae 
peaeeattei  ^n,  he  says»  he  toted  for  the  re- 
i<dkit^eM^  without  hearing  them  distinctly, 
but  that  others  attended  to  them ;  that  he 
vi^ibeami«s  aOvem  did ;  thel  is  «  wajr  in 
whieh  the  mii$ri^  in  ftM^  jm»m^\kSf  I 
dare  say,  was  very  often  .obtained. 
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Akaander  Wills  sAys,  6d  was  between  two 
Mtd  three  yfears  a  member  hf  the  Correspond- 
ii^  Society;  he  says,  the  object  of  the  society 
was  a  panDamentary  reform  in  the  House  oif 
Commons ;  that  they  were  full  of  respect,  hoi- 
notnr,  and  fidelity,  to  the  king ;  he  never  had 
reasbn  to  think  others  intended  otherwise ; 
never  to  his  knowledge,  was  it  intended  to  do 
9a^y  thing  hj  forte ;  that  he  would  not  have 
continued  in  tiie  sodety^  if  there  had  been 
any  intention  o/f  dotns  ui^  thing  by  force  ;  h^ 
has  not  been  a  metooer  of  the  society  since 
the  king  of  Franee  sufiered ;  that  the  prieoner 
is  of  an  amiable  charatter^  and  a  good  itiem*- 
her  of  soeiety. 

The  witness  soy^  lie  i4  a  daacinf-master ; 
ha  is  Also  a  nleiilber  crf'the  Constitutional  Bo^- 
cietyl  he  was  introduced  by  Holcmft,  dfte^ 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Consfitutibnai 
Sodety;  he  wishid  to  hear  speakers  that 
were  clever  men ;  he  took  his  r«le  of  politick 
from  hewa^papers^  from  public  report,  and 
from  debates  in  both  HouSes  of  Parliament ; 
he  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  proceed- 
ings ;  he  did  not  see  the  bohks  at  the  meett- 
ings ;  he  never  knew  any  of  their  transact 
tioBS^  which  might  bring  the  people  or  those 
they  dihpleyed,  into  any  diffieultice;  he  may, 
be  si^  have  ^tven  a  shilling,  or  fi^ve  shil- 
lings, a  guinea,  two  guineas,  or  five  guinead, 
to  sisMst  Carter ;  hd  says^  he  often  gives  five 
guineas,  and  he  does  not  know  whom  he 
gives  it  to;  tben,  when  pressed  a  little,  he 
says,  he  might  have  given  some  shillings,  if 
not  guineas;  at  last  &  said,  he  did  not  give 
guineeiSy  but  he  did  ^ve  a  rew  shillings ;  he 
says,  he  was  asked,  m  one  ef  the  societies,  to 
eontributo,  in  Gompton-street ;  he  says»  iie  is 
not  sure  he  gave  more  tha«  thst.  He  never 
heard  of  a  secret  eommittse,  or  eommittee  of 
correspondenee,  and  nev^r  saw  any  letter 
tlKkt  nad  been  written  to  tiie  prisoner.  I 
thvik,  notwithstanding  that  strange  flourish 
of  hisi  about  the  five  guineas,  one  may  safely 
conclude  that  there  was  no  harm  in  this  w«b- 
ness. 

Archibald  Hunter  was  a  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  about  twentjr 
months;  he  knows  the  prisoner ;  he  belon^- 
«d  to  tibke  same  division  with  Hardy ;  he  says, 
the  ohiect  of  the  society  was,  to  obtain  a  par* 
iiamentary  reform ;  he  never  understood  any 
thing  else  but  a  reform  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament;  the  King,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  remtun  c^s  they  were;  ha 
.never  heard  ^  mrce  out  of  the  Report ;  he 
says,  there  was  no  intention  to  attack  the  gor> 
vernmentof  the  eoiantry;  that  Hardy  was  a 
peaceable,  respedtafole*  quiet  man;  he  Se^e, 
Hardy  never  ]^od«K^  any  lector  at  the  div»- 
siea,  about  pikes,  nor  communicated  it,  to  his 
JaM>wlQdge ;  b»  continued  a  member  of  the 
society;  he  was  intsoduced  by  Joseph  Hun- 
ter; <he  did  net  attcDd  v^y  regularly,  beiAg 
l&equcAtly  out  ef  town. 

Hieea^si  he  was  al  Ch»\ii  Fiurm,lmde,t  the 
SM>e-\^t!Un ;  ke  understood  thei#  pioce^ 
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dags  were  peaceable;  he  heard  the  resolu- 
tions read,  out  did  not  attend  to  them;  he  did 
DOt  vote  for  them ;  be  says,  that  from  the 
inattention  which  pervades  his  whole  conduct, 
he  could  not  keep  up  his  attention  to  hear  what 
ithey  were. — He  says,  he  was  at  number  three 
in  Compton-street ;  that  Thelwall  was  there ; 
he  supped  there — He  then  says,  it  is  so  long 
ago  since  he  followed  any  business,  that  he 
cannot  recollect  what  business  he  did  follow; 
-being  pressed,  at  last  he  acknowledged  he 
was  a  pertumer  and  a  hair-dresser,  twelve 
years  ago  ;  he  says,  his  money  is  sometimes 
in  the  stocks,  sometimes  in  his  pocket,  some- 
times in  land,  and  sometimes  in  bouses. 
What  you  will  make  of  the  evidence  of  this 
verv  extraordinary  witness,  I  do  not  know ; 
to  be  sure  it  is  as  extraordinary  as  one  ever 
met  with. 

Alexander  Fraser  says,  he  is  a  taylor ;  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, for  about  ten  months ;  he  ceased  to  be 
amember  last  April  was  twelvemonth ;  he  says, 
A  parliamentary  reform,  in  the  House  of  Corip- 
mons,  was  the  object  of  the  soeiety ;  he  says, 
they  had  no  intent  against  the  King,  and  the 
House  of  Lords ;  they  had  no  intent  to  pro- 
duce a  reform  by  violence ;  he  would  have 
had  no  concern  in  any  such  thing,  if  that  bad 
heen  their  object. 

William  Barclay  says,  he  is  not  a  member; 
he  is  a  shoemaker  in  Dukestreet,  Saint  Mar- 
tin Vlane  ;  he  has  known  the  prisoner  fifteen 
years;  the  prisoner  was  foreman  to  him 
seven  years ;  he  bears  a  very  good  character ; 
he  is  of  a  peaceable  and  orderly  disposition, 
and  a  very  honest  man. 

Thomas  Oliver  says,  he  is  a  dissenting  mi- 
nister; he  is  not  a  member  of  this  society; 
he  says  he  has  known  the  prisoner  four  years; 
Abat  he  showed  him  a  paper,  containing 
some  resolutions  about  parliamentary  reform; 
the  witness  asked  him,  what  the  ultimate  end 
and  design  was ;  he  said,  a  reform  of  parlia- 
ment, ofthe  House  of  Commons,  upon  peace^ 
able  and  constitutional  principles;  upon  the 
same  plan  as  the  duke  of  Richmond  proposed, 
in  the  year  1782. — He  said  he  frequently  tried 
to  suck  out  of  him,  what  his  intent  was,  and, 
at  first,  he  said,  he  had  done  this  since  the 
report;  that  can  hardly  be;  for  before  the 
report.  Hardy  was  in  custody ;  then  he  admits 
it  was  when  in  his  own  house,  somewhere 
about  May  or  June ;  he  says,  he  is  a  man  of  few 
-ivords;  humble^  honest,  and  sincere,  and  a 
good  christian  ;  and  he  says,  he  fears  God, 
and  honours  the  king. — ^The  witness  says,  he 
never  saw  the  Chalk  Farm  address,  or  the 
.Globe-tavern  address,  and  he  does  not  know 
whether  Hardy  favours  these  resolutions ;  he 
thinks  Hardy  once  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
Mr.  Bogue,  to  him,  of  Portsmouth ;  he  says, 
he  does  not  attend  to  these  things  himself, 
^ot  having  much  time,  having  the  employ- 
ment of  preaching  four  sermons  a-week,  and 
making  those  sermons ;  he  says,  he  has  heard 
^nversntions  at  Hardy's  upon  politics;  itlar 
live  to  9  parliamentary  reforn^. 
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Mr.  Daniel  Stoait  is  seoretarf  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  the  Ynends  of  the 
People,  in  Frith-street ;  he  says,  he  has  seen 
Hardy  frequently. — ^In  December,  1792,  thi 
London  Corresponding  Society  sent  aletler 
to  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  the  witnes 
carried  the  answer  hioxself;  be  convened 
with  Mr.  Hardy ;  he  understood,  from  bis 
conversation,  that  his  whole  object  was  a  re- 
form in  the  House  of  Commoos;  that  he 
meant  to  inform  the  people  of  the  bad  stUc 
of  the  representation,  to  gain  a  g;reat  number 
of  members  to  the  society,  that  they  mightgets 
great  number  of  signatures  to  a  petition,  to  ob- 
tain this  point;  he  says,  he  called  upon  Hiidj 
once  or  twice  a  week,  out  of  curiosity,  to  hn» 
what  they  were  doing,  and  they  talked  very 
freely;  he  says,  he  never  varied;  he  wasalwajs 
for  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan ;  hesays  tfaej 
never  agreed  in  opinion ;  he  does  not  it- 
member  any  thing  being  said  about  a  cot- 
vention ;  be  always  thought  Hardy  a  simfk 
inoffensive,  man,  and  the  last  nao  to  be 
guilty  of  violence. 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  be  says,  he  did 
not  know  that  Hardy  was  an  associated  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Society ;  that  tbe 
Friends  of  the  People  had  declin^  all  iot^- 
course  with  that  society ;  the  correspondeoce 
between  his  society,  and  the  society  of  Shef- 
field, was  in  May,  1792 ;  he  cannot  say,  thit 
he  saw  the  address  of  the  sixth  of  Ai^iBt 
1793 ;  he  did  see  the  address  of  tlie  twenbetb 
of  January,  179  ^  and  he  saw  the  proceedii^ 
at  Chalk  Farm,  and  they  had  inquired  wbat 
leneth  his  society  meant  to  ^ ;  his  sodeti 
declined  answering.  A  list  ol  the  Friends  i 
the  People  is  shown  to  him ;  he  says,  tboufb 
there  was  no  correspondence  between  vat 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  tbe 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  ret 
there  were  gentlemen  that  remained  moD- 
bers  of  both  societies. 

John  Carr  says,  he  is  not  a  member  of  this 
society ;  he  has  known  the  prisoner  twcntT 
years ;  he  sives  him  the  character  of  a  saber, 
peaceable,  honest,  worthy  man. 

John  Stevenson,  a  coal- merchant,  ssvs  be 
is  not  a  member  of  either  of  these  societies: 
he  has  known  Hardy  eight  or  nine  yeats;  Le 
says  he  is  of  an  extremely  mild  and  peaceaUe 
disposition ;  he  saw  him  frequently  when  bi 
was  in  Mr.  Barclay's  service ;  that  as  to  mo- 
ral character,  no  man  gOes  beyond  him. 

Alexander  Grogg  says,  be  is  a  book-bixKkr; 
he  has  known  Hardy  seven  years;  thatbt 
is  a  sober,  industrious  man,  rather  religioiB 
than  otherwise;  a  very  peaceable,  vetjoc- 
derhr  man ;  that  this  is  his  general  character. 

William  Henderson,  a  dealer  in  eggs,  savi 
he  has  known  Hardv  near  twenty  years ;  be 
has  been  intimately  acauainted  with  hio 
twelve  years ;  he  says  he  has  an  univosalij 
good  character;  a  sober,  honest,  sedate,  Tei> 
gious,  good  man. 

Mr.  Stephens,  a  dissenting  minister,  saysi, 
he  has  known  Hardy  seven  yean^  evcrabxc 
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\e  came  to  London ;  that  he  was'  one  of  bis 
ongregation ;  that  he  is  a  very  respectable 
haracter,  and  as  far  as  connected  with  him  in 
i  religious  society,  he  can  speak  to  bis  cha- 
acter ;  his  moral  conduct  is  good ;  that  he  is 
;  man  of  conscience  towards  God  and  man. 

Peter  Macbean,  a  shoe-maker,  says,  he  has 
mown  Hardy  seventeen  years ;  that  he  is  of 
;  very  amiable  character,  both  civil  and  re- 
igious;  a  peaceable,  auiet,  welUlisposed 
Dan. — ^The  witness  says,  ne  has  been  a  mem- 
Htr  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  but  had 
cased  to  be  one  two  years  ago ;  he  says,  he 
emembers  no  resolutions  about  Paine's 
tights  of  Man;  he  remembers  their  writing 
D  the  Constitutional  Society,  to  have  mem- 
•ers  associated;  he  met  with  them  at  the 
ieli,  io  Exeter-street,  before  the  society  was 
ormed ;  he  was  no  delegate ;  he  does  not  re- 
ollect  who  was  the  first  chairman;  Margarot 
night  be  for  any  thing  he  knew ;  he  believes 
iardy  to  be  one  of  the  first  that  met ;  and  a 
>erson  of  the  name  of  Black,  and  a  Mr.  Gow, 
■'ho  is  since  dead ;  that  there  was  no  clergy- 
nan  or  physician  among  them ;  that  there 
rere  thirty  or  forty,  or  more,  when  they  met 
he  greatest  number;  the  first  time  he  came, 
•erhaps,  there  might  be  twenty ;  he  believes 
rlargarot  was  the  principal  man  in  forming 
he  original  laws,  but  he  cannot  recollect  who 
ssisted. 

Alexander  Gordon,  a  shoe-maker,  says,  he 
las  known  the  prisoner  twenty  years ;  that 
e  is  a  sober,  honest,  industrious,  peaceable 
nan. 

John  Bogue,  a  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker, 
ays  be  has  known  the  prisoner  near  ten 
ears;  that  he  is  an  industrious,  honest, 
hristian  man. 

Mathew  Dickey,  a  Scotch  factor,  says,  he 
as  known  the  prisoner  upwards  of  five  years ; 
bat  he  is  a  strictly  honest,  upright  man ; 
beir  intercourse  was  entirely  upon  business. 

James  Hardy  says,  he  is  not  related  to  the 
risoner;  he  lives  in  Smithfield;  he  has 
nown  him  from  1779,  or  1780;  he  gives 
lim  the  best  of  characters. 

They  then  call  Mr.  King,  and  the  purpose 
3r  which  they  call  Mr.  King  was,  to  show, 
bat  a  letter,  which  was  enclosed  to  Hardy,  in 
)avison's  letter,  which  Davison's  letter,  jfou 
ecollect,  proposed  to'  Hardy  a  plan  for  fur- 
ishing  the  society,  or  any  one  that  wanted 
tieui,  with  pikes,  from  Sheffield ;  in  that  let- 
3r,  a  letter  to  a  society  at  Norwich  was  sent 
Qclosed ;  Mr.  King  is  not  able  to  speak  ei- 
ctly  toii,,but  he  says,  he  does  recollect  the 
ircumstance^of  a  letter  being  found,  unopened 
t  the  time,  bUVhe  cannot  take  upon  him  to 
ly,  whether  that  was  the  Norwich  letter  or 
o. 

David  Martin,  of  Sheffield,  says,  he  is  a 
lember  of  a  society  there>.  ibr  a  reform  in 
le  Commons  House  of  parliament,  by  legal 
nd  constitutional  means  ;  he  says,  ^thatiie 
ad  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  object  of 
ny  other  person,  was  diSerent  from  his-y^  he 
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bad  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  doing  any 
thing  by  foree ;  he  says,  they  sent  delegates 
to  Scotland,  to  co-operate  with  other  dele- 
gates, to  obtain  a  reform,  by  a  petition  to  par* 
Jiament ;  he  says,  they  hoped  the  effect  of  a 
general  co-operation,  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  parliament  to  grant  the  petition ; 
that  it  was  not  their  design  to  compel' by 
force ;  he  says,  he  would  not  have  remained 
in  the  society,  if  it  had ;  he  had  no  intention 
to  attack  the  King,  nor  to  attack  the  Lords  ^ 
he  says,  he  knows  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Gale,  he  was  anacitive  man  in  the  society, he 
believes  he  is  not  xiow  at  Sheffield,  he  has 
no  house  there ;  the  witness  was  made  an 
associated  member  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, in  1792 ;  he  has  heard  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Scotch  Convention,  he  saw  an 
account  of  them  in  the  Gazetteer  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  did  not  approve  of  that  part  relat- 
ing to  a  secret  committee — he  says,  being  at 
the  outside  of  the  people,  on  the  Castle-hil), 
he  did  not  hear  the  raolution  to  petition  the 
House  of  Commons  no  more — he  says,  Yorke 
and  he  had  not  exactly  the  same  opinion,  as 
to  a  plan  of  reform  in  parliament ;  he  does 
not  know  who  are  the  eaitors  of  the  Patriot, 
but  has  heard  that  Brown  was  one,  which 
Brown  was  a  delegate  to  the  Scotch  Conven- 
tion ;  he  thought  him  a  peaceable,  and  well- 
disposed  man ;  he  says,  there  were  letters  be- 
tween their  society,  and  the  Stockport  Society^ 
and  he  thought  they  also  were  peaceably  dis- 
posed.— He  says,  he  was  not  in  the  secret, 
that  the  motion  for  a  petition  to  parliament, 
which  Broomhead  made  at  the  Sheffield 
meeting,  was  made  to  be  negatived ;  he  says, 
whatever  Mr.  Brown  might  write  or  think,  or 
whatever  he  might  do,  the  society  save  him 
no  authority  to  act  for  them  at  Edinburgh, 
except  in  a  legal,  and  constitutional  manner : 
he  admits  that  he  had  read  Yorkers  speech. 

Edward  Cakes,  a  plater  at  Sheffield,  says, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  society,  from 
1?91  to  the  present  time;  he  says,  heat- 
tended  the  meeting,  that  his  object  was,  to 
procure,  by  lawful  and  constitutional  means, 
in  co-operation  with  the  rest  of  the  societies, 
a  reform  in  parliament ;  they  expected  their 
petitions  would  be  heard,  when  made  by  large 
bodies,  that  it  would  be  more  likely  to  im- 
press the  parliament ;  that  it  was  never  their 
object  to  use  force ;  he  says,  he  would  not 
have  remained  in  the  society  if  that  had  been 
their  object ;  they  had  no  object,  l)Ut  a  reform 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  by  peti- 
tion. He  says,  he  was  upon  the  Castle-hill, 
that  he  does  not  know  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution ;  he  was  in  the  society  when  a  dele- 
gate was  sent  to  Scotland,  be  does  not  recol- 
lect whether  the  proposition  came  from  Scot- 
land, or  from  themselves;  he  says,  the  object 
was,  to  have  proper  measures  considered  of,  to 
obtain  a  parliamentary  reform;  he  says, 
Brown  was  to  express  the  sense  of  their  so- 
ciety ;  they  were  to  point  out  the  proper  way 
of  addressml;  parUameat,  which  might  ii»t 
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I»t  altogether  thoueht  of  by  them,  these  per- 
tons  appeared  to  him  to  be  more  capablo  of 
Judg^ig;  he  thourht  petitioning  from  so 
Taife  a  body  would  have  weight  with  parlia- 
nthtj  they  had  nothing  in  contemplation 
against  the  king,  his  title,  office^  or  lite ;  be 
aayt  he  does  not  particularly  recollect  whe- 
ther any  thing  was  said  about  the  House  of 
Loids;  he  dc^s  not  believe  the  object  of  the 
aoetety  extended  &rther  than  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  sayS|  he  re  members  hearing  about  pikes^ 
that  their  society  had  great  apprehensions  of 
dbnger  from  the  opposite  party,  that  they  had 
been  threatened  and  ill  used  bv  the  opposite 
yartyi  and  by  individuals,  who  took  upon 
themselves  an  authority  that  they  had  no 
tight  to;  this  was  complained  of  in  the  so- 
ciety ;  he  says,  that  it  never  was  designed  or 
agitated  to  arm,  as  a  body,  to  attack   the 

gvemments  if  it  had  been,  he  shoukl 
>te  known  it — He  says,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee;  he  does  not  know  that  there 
were  any  of  their  members  in  any  ways  as- 
sociated with  the  Corresponding  Society,  any 
farther  than  by  correspondence;  he  did  not 
constantly  attend  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  did  not  regularly  enter  their  pro- 
oeedings ;  they  were  l^optby  William  Broom- 
head;  he  says  he  knows  Sunuel  Ashton; 
that  he  corresponded  with  the  society  in  Lon- 
don, for  their  society;  he  has  seen  Asliton 
wiite,  but  he  did  not  attend  lo  his  writing ; 
he  says  that  the  letters  thai  were  seat  were 
not  altoigether  known  to  the  society  at  large ; 
the  body  trusted  to  the  committee ;  tliat  the 
committee  sometimes  reported,  but  had  no 
Axed  time  for  doing  it ;  he  sajrp^  Paine's  Rights 
«f  Man  had  been  introduced  into  the  society, 
before  they  ware  declared  to  be  a  libel;  he 
does  not  know  whether  a  letter  of  the  14th  of 
March,  to  Adams,  was  sent ;  he  speaks  of 
writing  to  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  and  to  the  Con- 
atitutional  Sooiely ;  two  letters  were  read ; 
one  of  them  waft  enclosed  to  Hardy,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  from  him^  to  know  what  it  was  they 
were  doing;  the  other  was  a  letter^  of  the 
aame  date^  found  upon  Adams. 

The  witness  admitted  the  letters  to  be 
Ashton's  hand-writing,  and  signed  by  him ; 
it  says  they  were  reserved  to  obtain  a  radical 
««form  of  the  country,  as  soon  as  prudence 
And  discretion  wiU  permit ;  and  they  request 
that  the  v^ages  ana  towns  may  unite  in  tlie 
aentiments  expressed  by  Paine.— The  witness 
nayiu  he  never  read  that  letter  at  all ;  he  does 
not  know  that  it  was  ever  communicated  to 
him ;  .he  does  not  know  whether  it  might  be 
4D00iniuMealed  to  the  society,  because  he  did 
ikot  attend  all  their  meetings  ;  he  says  there 
IS  the  Begieter  and  the  Patriot,  published 
areekly  tn  SheAekU^Ha  ia  shown  Aom^ 
frinted  ttsohatieRi^  thanking  Paine  for  his 
tw»piiUications,the  Fust  and  Second  Part  ^ 
tke«i|pitsofMan;  he  aay«  he  believiM  thete 
vetohiuoiis  w«re  eirovlatad  in  Sheffield,  «bd 
il»tlhB^M€ktw«re  oioalated  m  fihdfelfl; 
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that  they  were  sold  to  various  petsoai,  ia 
town  and  countij,  and  by  some  of  the  nie«. 
hers  of  this  aucieliy;  that  prob^ily  the  inia> 
ber  of  the  members  of  the  society  might  be 
about  two  hundred ;  that  the  ouaiber  mea- 
tioned  in  this  pajper,  namely,  two  UiouMai 
might  be  taken  Irom  the  number  of  pessis 
that  attended  the  meetings ;  he  soys,  that  be 
expected,  if  there  was  any  cormplion  ta  i:k 
House  of  Lords,  the  reformation  there  wmLi 
follow,  of  course,  from  a  reform  in  thfe  Hoes 
of  Commons.  He  says,  that  Martin«  the  fast 
witness,  signed  these  resohidons. — Thii  vn- 
ness  says  there  was  no  concealment  tkl  k 
knows  of;  that  many  of  their  prertiiii|i 
were  published. 

Daniel  Stuart  is  called  again;  hesays,^ 
bad  a  letter  from  the  8hefMd  Society,  sigae^ 
Samuel  Ashton,  to  the  Friends  of  the  Peo^^ 
dated  the  14th  of  May,  1799 ;  the  Fiieads  « 
the  People  having  pi&ished  their  dedaiabn 
upon  the  ilth  of  April  preceding;  I  below 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  letier«  and  m 
answec  should  be  read. 

[Se^  pages  10^  and  lDt«3 

Mr.  Aum-ney  Otnerol.^l  asked  Ur.  Short 
npoA  his  cross-eiamioatiofli,  if  he  knew  «f  a 
letter  of  the  sath  of  May,  which  bad  ben 
sent  ta  the  Constitutional  8<>ciety,  if  your  kid- 
ship  has  no  objection,  I  think  this  will  bt  i 
proper  place  to  read  it  in. 

Lord  Chief  Justke  Eyrt. — Jj&t  it  be  itad. 

[Seep.  IIIU] 

Lord  Chitf  JtisUce  J^.-^Mr.  SHait  n}\ 
he  never  heard  of  this  letter  of  the  SGth'e. 
May,  to  the  Constitutioaal  Society,  and  is 
thinks  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  aov  %' 
their  memberl  having  been  associated  vhi 
the  Constitutional  Society  ;  he  waa  » ked  »• 
to  some  gentlemen  liaving  left  the  Sedetr« 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  he  says  thae 
had,  and  that  other  members  have  hem 
added  to  that  society ;  he  was  asked  toe  wbf- 
ther  lord  Daer,  a  member  of  the  Bdiabsis^ 
Convention,  had  been  expei&ed  from  the  »- 
ciety,  he  sayS  be  is  still  a  member. 

William  Dewsnap,  a  rasor^maker^  at  ^hr- 
field,  says  he  was  a  member  of  the  ^heBf-ti 
Society;  that  their  ol]^t  was,  a  reforoMtftX 
in  the  Commons  House  of  parliament  bj  9^ 
titioning  j  that  they  went  ujlon  the  pian  of  ttt 
dubs  ot  Ri<}hmond;  he  believett,  from  tix 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  society,  that  tb^ 
had  only  one  end  ia  view,  and  he  believes  atv 
that  it  IS  so ;  he  says,  he  would  not  hare  be- 
longed Is  the  society,  if  the  otg^€th»d  bees  to 
attack  the  kiag  or  oooetitation,  nor  if  the  s^ 
ject  had  been  to  accomplish  theirond  hy  torn; 
he  says,  they  sent  delegates  to  Scotland  U)  «- 
fioeiate  together,  ift  oflHetto  infarss  ite  wuas 
of  tb^peoiple,  and  todraw  up  siloh  yapawK 
be  presented  to  the  g(^emaie»t»  as  tb? 
should  think  flBt)st  sondncite  to  toward  a  a- 
Ibim  ila  the  UoOse  ef  COmmena  §  he  tav^ 
that  BiowSi  had  As  oShcr  entlwiiy  &« 
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lieiri ;  he  savs,  he  has  heard  people  speak  or 
11- treating  die  society;  tha^  there  were  in- 
iaraiuatory  letters  in  the  Sheffield  papers 
Tom  one  Russell ;  he  saysj^  however,  he  is  al- 
most a  stranger  to  the  pike  business,  as  to  the 
general  object,  if  it  had  been  to  have  armed, 
It  must  have  been  known  to  faim,  he  must 
ha.ve  heard  of  it,  the  (question  was  never  agi- 
tated in  the  committee,  or  in  the  society ;  h9 
never  heard  of  any  intention  to  resist,  or  to 
attack  ^vernment,  he  had  no  such  object 
b  ixnseify  and  he  has  reasonable  hope  that  the 
society  had  npt ;  he  say^,  the  society  pub- 
1  i  shed  the  duke  of  Richmond's  letter  to  inform 
tl^e  societies  at  large  of  the  principles  ihey 
txieant  to  go  upon,  and  they  adhered  strictly  to 
4hose  principles. 

Upon  his  qross-Q^amination  he  says,  the 
object  was,  all  along,  to  obtain  a  reform  by  pe- 
tition ;  that  that  was  negatived  on  the  Castle- 
bill,  he  heard  no  voice  in  the  affirmative;  he 
&a.js  he  remained  a  n^ember  of  the  society, 
after  that;  be  h^s  some  recollection  of  a  vote 
of  approbation   of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Scotch  Convention,  but  be  was  not  then  pre- 
sent ;  he  says,  he  did  not  )cnow  of  the  contriv- 
ance to  have  the  vote  fqr  the  petition  nega- 
tWed,  neither  from  Broomhead  nor  Camage, 
and  he  has  had  correspondence  with  Broom- 
head  for  fifteen  years;  he  says,  he  did  not 
know  that  any  petition  to  his  majesty  was 
prepared  ;  he  says  he  can  form  no  belief  as 
to  the  band-writing  of  Ashton. 

Edward  Smith,  a  cutler  in  Sheffield,  says) 
he  was  a  member  of  the  society  in  1791; 
that  their  object  was,  to  obtain  a  f)arliamen- 
tary  reform  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
plan,  in  his  letter  to  colonel  Sharman  ;  he  un- 
derstood by  tbe  expression  Rights  of  Man  in 
fherr  letters,  eaua)  representation  in  parlia- 
BieDt  in  the  Hhuse  of  Commons  ;  he  never 
tieard  any  thing  in    the  society  that  they 
-wished  to  attack  the^  king's  title  or  his  pre- 
rogative, tMit  much  the  other  way,  nor  to 
to  touch  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
he  meant  to  have,  as  he  strahge?y  expressed  it 
\\te  glorious  advantages  obtained  m    16B8; 
(hat  he  heard  nothing  of  force,  he  heard  no- 
ting of  arms 'till  the  hand-bill  that  threat- 
ened them;  that  ppon  any  good  news  they 
used  to  fire  nistols  into  their  houses ;  that 
there  was  notning  to  provoke  this  conduct ; 
that  there  was  no  regular  arming ;  he  says  if 
they  bad  determinea  to  arm,  Sheffield  could 
in  one  day  have  furnished  ten  thousand  pikes ; 
that  it  never  was  his  wish  or  object  m  be- 
coming a  member  of  that  society,  to  touch  or 
a^ct  Bis  sovereign. 

Upon  Kis  cross-examination,  he  says,  that 
he  tbought  it  necessary  to  provide  arms  for 
his  own  defence;  he  does  not  know  how 
many  did ;  he  says,  as  to  himself,  he  made 
no  application  to  any  magistrate,  he  says  it 
.was  put  into  the  Register,  a  public  newspaper 
at  Shellield,  that  they  advised  people  to  arm 
to  assist  the  magistrates,  the  advice  was  to 
arm  against  domeatie  eaemies  and  foreign 


iQvasion,  tnat  Detng  the  suhstance  of  the 
hand-bill,  which  tney  understood  to  be 
against  them,  they  adopted  similar  words; 
he  says,  that  by  equal  representation,  h^ 
means  that  every  man  was  to  have  his  vott; 
he  had  read  both  editions  of.  the  Rights  of 
Man  by  Mr.  Paine;  he  obtained  them  by  a 
subscription  of  a  few  friends;  that  there  were 
many  that  had  them;  that  they  thought  well 
of  them ;  that  they  seldom  read  them  at  thc^ 
society,  but  they  read  them  at  their  own 
houses ;  they  also  had  other  cheap  publica* 
tions ;  he  says,  he  was  not  at  the  meeting 
when  they  approved  of  Paine's  works ;  that 
he  never  took  into  consideration  Paine's  no- 
tions of  monarchy ;  that  the  society  did  not 
adopt  that,  but  they  made  no  protest  against 
It ;  that  they  did  not  wish  to  destroy  mo- 
narchy; he  understood  the  author  to  be 
expressing  disaffection;  he  says,  he  knew 
Yorke  at  Sheffield,  he  was  at  the  Castle-hill, 
they  voted  by  holding  up'  hands;  he  never 
heard  of  the  address  from  the  society  to 
France. 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond  ia  then 
called,  m  order  to  identify  a  paper  which  is 
represented  to  be  his  grace's  plan  for  a  re- 
form of  parliament;  he  couia  not  identify 
that  paper,  but  produced  a  paper  purporting 
to  be  a  letter  to  a  colonel  Sharman,  containing 
a  plan  for  a  reform  of  parliament,  and  that 
letter  was  read.  The  plan  was  for  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  election,  and  it  stated 
that  uie  remedy— that  the  way  to  obtain  it 
would  be  by  the  people :  he  did  not  expressly 
name  a  convention  of  the  people,  but,  how- 
ever, he  certainly  said  enough  to  put  that 
expedient  into  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
eager  for  such  a  plan. 

Mr.  Stuart  is  then  called  a?ain ;  he  says, 
that  he  has  heard  Hardy  state  nis  plan  to  be 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments; 
the  witness  always  objected  to  it,  but  that 
was  Hardy's  opinion,  he  always  adhered  to 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan— he  said,  that 
was  the  whole  object  of  his  society;  he  was 
once  in  company  with  him  at  supper,  he 
found  him  a  smcere,  simple,  honest  man;  he 
says  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  aa 
associated  member  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Sterling  produced  the  minutes  of  a 
Scotch  borough  convention,  but  they  could 
not  be  read. 

Joseph  Strutt  of  Derby,  says,  he  belonged 
to  a  society  there;  that  a  reform  in  the  dom- 
moDs  House  of  Parliament  was  their  object^ 
they  had  no  design  against  the  King,  or  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  tney  had  no  intention  t» 
bring  about  that  reform  by  force;  th^t  up9» 
their  petition  being  rejected,  their  socie^ 
never  met  again. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  then  called;  he  says,  htt 
once  saw  the  prisoner,  that  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  1793 ;  b^  had  given  noticd 
of  an  intention  to  bring  forward  an  inquiry  in 
parliament  into  the  cause  of  tlie  alanns  at 
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that  time  ;*  that  upon  that  occasion  he  sent 
to  Hardy,  who,  he  understood,  could  give 
him  information;  he  came  to  him,  and  he 
conversed  with  him ;  Hardy  stated  his  whole 
object  to  be  obtaining  by  peaceable  means  a 
reform  on  the  duke  o?  Richmond's  plan,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  him  a  si^ht  of  his 
whole  correspondence,  to  produce  all  his 
papers  to  him,  that  he  might  lay  them  before 

Sirliament  in  any  manner  that  he  should 
ink  fit ;  he  was  asked  whether  he  was  or 
not  an  original  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Society,  he  said  he  was,  but  he  had  not  at- 
tended since  1783;  there  wer^  some  questions 
whether  Mr.  Sheridan  had  said  any  thing  of 
books,  as  well  as  papers,  whether  Hardy 
offered  him  books  as  well  as  papers ;  after* 
wards  he  said  he  could  not  take  upon  him 
to  be  sure  that  Hardy  mentioned  books ;  that 
his  offer  was,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all 
the  papers. 

Mr.  Francis  was  then  called ;  he  saw  Mr. 
Hardy  twice,  first  at  his  own  bouse,  and  after- 
wards at  Mr.  Francis's  house ;  the  Corres- 
pondioff  Society  had  thanked  Mr.  Francis  for 
a  speecn  he  had  made  in  parliament  in  the 
year  1793,  and  had  expressed  a  desire  that  it 
should  be  printed ;  upon  that  occasion  he  saw 
Mr.  Hardy:  he  says,  before  that  time  Hardy  had 
been  sent  to  hi.ii  to  desire  him  to  present  a  po- 
tition  on  the  subject  of  a  reform  in  parliament; 
that  they  wished  their  delegates  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  come  to  his  house,  accordingly 
they  were  admitted,  and  they  brought  a 
petition — there  were  four  of  them  ;  he  told 
them  he  objected  to  the  prayer  of  their  peti- 
tion, which  was  for  universal  representation 
according  to  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan; 
he  says,  that  Hardy  seemed  a  remarkably  rea- 
sonable, quiet  man;  that  they  were  very 
ready  at  the  argument  in  support  of  universal 
sufirage,  they  said  they  only  followed  the 
opinions  of  the  duke  of  Richmond ;  he  says, 
he  told  them  they  should  have  left  the  re- 
medy in  general  terms  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
house ;  they  said  they  were  sorry  they  had 
not  known  that  sooner,  but  that  now  they 
could  not  alter  it,  as  the  petition  was  signed 
by  a  great  number  of  people,  and  must  be 
presented  that  da}r,  because  Mr.  Grey  was 
that  day  to  make  his  motion. 

Mr.  Fnncis  says,  they  did  not  declare  that 
they  would  accept  nothmg  else,  but  they  ap- 
peared to  him  to  adhere  to  universal  represen- 
tation. There  is  a  little  puzzle  about  a  letter 
which  had  been  written  to  Mr.  Francis,  and 
his  answer ;  they  had  in  that  letter  thanked 
him  for  what  he  had  said  about  a  radicar 
reform  on  a  broad  basis ;  he  says  that  was  not 
exactly  the  tenor  of  his  speech,  but  he  did 
not  Ihmk  it  right  to  enter  into  much  alterca- 
tion upon  the  subject,  he  gave  them  a  civil 
answer,  and  there  it  ended. 

*  See  die  debate  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  mo- 
tion, in  tfie  New  Parliamentary  History,  Vol. 
30,  p.  5Sd. 


Trial  of  Thomas  Hardy 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale-saTSrbe  nceiTedi 
letter  from  the  Society  of  the  Friends  ot 
the  People  at  Portsburg,  near  Edinbur^> 
that  he  saw  Skirving  upon  that  occaatoB,  , 
and  he  supposes  the  application  was  nude 
to  him  in  consequence  of  a  conversaUi& 
with  Skirving;  Skirving  represented  that  ther 
wished  to  have  men  of  educaiioo,  that  their 
might  be  prevented  from  falling  into  absur. 
dities,  which  they  should  otherwise  be  labie 
to  fall  into;  he  says,  he  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  any  thing  more  was  meant  ^ 
to  obtain  Universal  Suffrage  and  AoDuaipL'- 
liaments ;  he  heard  nothing  of  force,  aod  hv 
no  reason  to  think  there  was  any  iDteotioa«t 
force.  He  was  asked  if  be  had  beard  m 
thing  of  Skirving*s  letter  to  Hardy  in  Joh, 
1793^  which  is  a  remarkable  letter,  his  ioti 
ship  says  he  had  not;— this,  I  think,  is  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendaot 

Gentlemen,  I  would,  if  the  day  were  mi(» 
far  spent,  and  my  own  strensth  too  much  a- 
haustcd,  now  go  on  and  finish  what  I  \astt 
say  upon  this  subject,  but  I  foresee  it  tDun 
necessarily  run  into  an  incoaveoieut  lengu, 
both  to  myself  and  to  you;  and,  therefwe,! 
believe  I  must  trouble  you  to  attend  to-monoi 
morning,  and  then  I  shall  hopeinaievbouv 
to  release  you. 

It  being  now  thirty-live  minutes  past  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  the  Court  adjourned  to  W;^ 
nesday  morning,  nine  o'clock. 


Semon  Eouu  in  the  Old  BaUey,  Wednaii}- 
Novanber  5th,  1794. 

Pbesent, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Bk© 
Macdonald,  Mr.  Baron  Hothani,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bullec,  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  and  othe^ 
his  Majesty's  Justices,  &c. 

Thomas  Bardy  set  to  the  bar. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyre.— Gentlcmeo  d 
the  Jury ;  Last  night,  at  a  late  hour,  I  finisbed 
the  summing  up  of  the  parol  evideoce,  aai 
some  parts  of  the  written  evidence,  vhica 
seemed  to  be  more  immediately  coDoectci 
with  the  narol  evidence  on  both  sides,  except 
that  I  did  not  state  to  you  the  protest  in  tfaf 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  read  to  yoo,  bf 
the  consent  of  the  attorney-general,  on  tin 
part  of  the  prisoner.  I  did  not  state  it  to  n> 
at  that  time,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  ex 
to  be  in  its  nature  evidence.  It  is  sonethiBi 
that  has  passed  in  the  Parliamentaiy  Ui^to:) 
of  this  country,  from  whence  arguroeae 
might  be  drawn,  on  the  part  of  the  priartK-'- 
to  evidence  the  purity  and  honesty  of  hisj*; 
tentions,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  isipue^ 
view  only  that  it  can  be  made  use  of  in  ft» 
behalf. 

Having  thus  finished  the  summing  apot 
the  evidence,  I  may  say  to  you,  that  tw 
cause^  this  great  and  momentous  cauKbc- 
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ween  the  kitig  and  the  prisoner  at  the  har, 
s  at  length  brought  to  the  point  of  conclu- 
ion;  and  it  must  be  a  salisfaction  to  the 
nind  of  every  honest  man  that  this  cause  has 
»een  so  conductedy  has  been  proceeded  upon, 
ind  has  been  attended  to  by  you  with  so  much 
tatience  and  temper,  that  there  is  reason  to 
xpect  that  your  minds  have  been  sufficiently 
n  formed  on  the  subject  to  enable  you  to  dis- 
over  its  true  merits,  and  to  pronounce  a  vcr- 
lict,  which  in  the  first  place  will  be  satis- 
actory  to  your  own  consciences,  and  as  such, 
an  not  but  be  satisfactory  to  the  commu- 
lity. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  as  great  a  satisfaction  to 
oe,  as  I  can  feel  in  the  exercise  of  so  painful 
k  duty  as  that  which  has  been  cast  upon  me, 
o  reHect  that  upon  this  occasion  there  is,  I 
hlnk,  fio  possible  chance  of  our  being  en- 
angled  in  any  difficulties  in  point  of  law. 
?he  verdict  in  this  case,  will  not  proceed,  and 
'ou  will  receive  no  directions  from  me  that 
t  ought  to  proceed,  on  any  narrow  or  technical 
;rounds.  The  overt-act  charged  in  this  in- 
lictment,  is  in  substance,  that  the  prisoner 
X  the  bar,  and  those  who  have  been  con- 
erncd  with  him,  have  conspired  to  depose 
he  king,  and  to  subvert  the  monarchy  of  this 
ouutry;  and  this  is  charged,  and  always  has 
)€en  considered,  as  an  overt-act  of  the  treason 
»f  compassing  the  death  of  the  king.  It  is 
ndeed  a  known  presumption  of  law,  acknowl- 
edged by  the  best  writers  upon  the  law,  and 
larticularly  by  every  one  of  those  writers  who 
lave  been  referred  to  by  the  counsel  on  both 
ides,  that  he  who  conspires  to  depose  the 
:ing,  compasses  and  imagines  the  death  of 
he  king ;  and  it  never  has  been  made  a  ques- 
ion,  whether  the  compassing  and  imagining 
he  death  of  the  king  was  the  primary  mtcnt 
:onceived  in  the  mind,  and  was  prior  to  the 
onspiracy  to  depose  him,  or  whether  the 
t>nspiracy  to  depose  the  king,  must  necessa- 
ily,  from  the  nature  of  the  charge,  be  subse- 
luent  to  the  compassing  and  imagining  the 
leath  of  the  king ;  I  say  it  is  not  to  be  put 
o  you  that  the  compassing  and  imagining  tl^ 
leatli  of  the  king  is  to  be  proved  a  conception 
n  the  mind,  prior  to  the  conception  of  de- 
losing  the  king.  The  conspiracy  to  depose 
he  king  is  evidence  of  compassing  and  ima- 
;iuLng  ue  death  of  tlie  king,  conclusive  in  its 
mature,  so  conclusive  that  it  is  beconle  a  pre- 
emption of  law,  which  is  iq  truth  nothing 
uore  than  a  necessary  and  violent  presump- 
ion  of  fact,  admitting  of  no  contradiction. 
rVho  can  doubt  that  the  natural  person  of  the 
cing  is  immediately  attacked  ai^  attempted 
)y  him  who  attempts  to  depose  him. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  employ  no  more  time  in 
liscussing  such  a  question;  many,  many 
lours  were  spent  at  the  bar,  in  this  discus- 
aon^  but,  on  the  part  oi'the  prisoner,  it  was 
nanifest,  that,  after  the  discussion,  the  areu- 
xient  brok^  down  under  the  case,  and  it  be- 
:ame  impossible,  for  either  of  the  gentlemen 
:o  set  himself  distinctly  to  maintain  this  pro- 
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posit»n,  that  an  honest  man  could  fairly 
doubt  whether  he  who  conspires  to  depose 
the  king,  has  compassed  or  imagined  his 
deatli. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  therefbre  proceed  to 
the  examination  of  the  fact,  and  I  am  most 
cordially  disposed  to  a^ee  with  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  that,  if  he  is  this  day  to  be 
convicted,  he  ought  to  be  proveablement  atw 
taint ;  i.  e.  the  proof  ought  to  be  clear  and 
convincing.  I  avoid  usin^  the  word  direct^ 
lest  I  should  entangle  you  in  a  difficulty,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  proof;  it  may  consist  of  a 
train  of  circumstances,  provided  the  result  is 
such  as  shall  leave  no  doubt  in  your  minds. 
The  law  of  the  land  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
such  proof  is  as  legal,  and  thererore  ought  to 
be  as  satisfactory,  as  the  most  positive  and 
direct  proof  that  can  be  offered 

Gentlemen,  the  question  of  fact  may  b6 
shortly  stated  thus : — Whether  the  prisoner, 
and  the  other  persons,  have  conspired  to  sub- 
vert the  monarchy,  and  whether  they  have 
set  on  foot  a  project  of  a  convention  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  effect  it  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  have  employed  a  part  of  that 
time  since  the  Court  broke  up,  which  it  was 
necessary  enough  for  me  to  nave  devoted  to 
sleep,  in  endeavouring  to  take  such  a  review 
of  the  evidence  in  thb  cause,  as  might  enable 
me  to  lay  the  questions  of  fact  between  the 
kiiigy  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  with  some 
tolerable  distinctness,  before  you,  that  you 
might  see  where  the  matter  hinged,  and  that 
you  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  apply  your 
attention  and  consideration  to  the  different 
points  of  the  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
shall  succeed,  or  not,  but  I  do  hope  I  shall  be 
able  io  point  out  to  you  the  leading  features 
of  this  case,  in  a  way  that  may  be  of  some 
use  to  you  in  forming  your  judgment. 

I  begin  with  stating  to  you,  that  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  conceded  to  this  prisoner,  upon 
the  whole  result  of  this  evidence,  that  he  nad 
set  out  originally  upon  that  which  is  called 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Plan  of  a  Reform  in 
Parliament ;  that  is,  upon  a  plan  to  obtain  a 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  by  Universal  Suffrage 
and  Annual  Election ;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  those  who  sustain  tiie  prose- 
'  cution,  to  satisfy  you  that  the  prisoner,  and 
the  other  persons  who  have  been  concerned 
with  him,  whether  irritated  by  their  own  en- 
thusiasm, or  by  the  example  of  France,  have 
departed  from  that  plan,  and  have  entered 
into  a  criminal  pursuit  of  another  object ;; — 
another  object,  in  the  opinion  of  very  wise 
men,  not  very  far  removed  from  that  which 
was  originall;^  their  object  (and  it  is  that 
proximity  which  has  made  a  laboured  pro- 
mulgation of  this  doctrine  of  universal  suf- 
fra^  and  annual  election,  so  dangerous  to  the 
community) ;  the  object  I  mean  to  point  out 
to  you,  is,  the  substituting,  in  the  room  of  an 
improvement  of  the  representation  m  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  the  establiah- 
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men!  of  a  government  by  a  repreientation  of 
the  people  onl^;  a  pure  democracy,  wbkh 
may  unaoubtedly  be  comprehended  under  the 
Lords,  <<  a  full  and  free  Representation  of  the 
People." 

^  Gentlemen,  in  the  mass  of  the  written  evi- 
oence  whicii  has  been  laid  before  you,  there 
are  to  be  found  passages,  and  those  not  ex- 
tremely numerous,  which  will  be  fit  to  be 
submitted  to  your  consideration,  as  grounds 
from  whence  the  prosecutors  have  drawn 
their  conclusion,  and  by  which  they  are  to 
support  it;  that  this  defnrture  from  the  ori- 
ginal plan  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  has  entered  into  the  crimmal 
pursuit  imputed  to  him;  the  passages  in  the 
evidence  to  which  I  particularly  refer  you,  are 
those,  in  the  first  place,  which  mark  the  con- 
duct of  the  popular  societies,  in  which  the 
prisoner  is  implicated,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  17  99,  prior  to  their  presenting  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  National  Convention  of  France : 
when  you  have  considered  this  evidence^  you 
will  have  then  to  consider  those  addresses  to 
the  National  Ck>nvention,  with  tlie  circum- 
stances belonging  to  them.  After  you  have 
seen  and  considered  those  addresses,  you  will 
then  have  to  look  at  their  subsequent  con- 
duct, to  be  collected  from  their  written  trans- 
actions^  down  to  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Bntish  Convention,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1793;  and  then  you  will 
have  to  consider,  and  to  form  your  judgment 
upon  tfaatpToiect  of  a  Convention,  whicn  was 
tonoeived  and  proceeded  upon,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  the  begionine  of  1794. 

Gentlemen,  here  I  think  you  will  find  the 
great  outline  of  the  charge,  upon  which,  with 
siKh  explanations  as  the  rest  of  the  written 
evidence  will  afford,  and  the  additional  cir*- 
cumstances  disclosea  by  the  parol  testimony, 
you  are  to  decide. 

I  think  I  may  state  to  you.  without  troub- 
ling you  with  particular  eviaenoe.  that  it  is 
dear,  from  the  whole  mass  of  the  evidence 
which  vou  have  heard,  tiiat  these  popularso- 
cieties  nad,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799, 
•o  conducted  themselves  as  to  raise  a  question 
upon  themselves,  and  their  conduct,  some 
time  before  the  addresses  to  the  National  Con- 
vention toQk  place;  you  will  recollect  that  it 
appeared,  from  some  of  the  papers  which  were 
read,  that  there  was  a  society,  calling  them- 
selves, ''  The  Friends  of  the  People,''  con- 
sisting of  men  of  rank  and  property,  and  of 
distinctioir  in  the  country,  who  had  refused  to 
correspond  with  the  Constitutional  Society. 
You  will  recollect,  that  the  same  set  of  men 
had  exhorted  the  Sheffield  Society,  with  whom 
thev  were  in  correspondence  that  year,  and 
had  exhorted  Ihem  in  vub,  to  iBake  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  thdr  attachment  to  the 
Svemment,  as  by  law  establislieil.  Some  of 
ese  popular  societies  had  gone  so  far,  that  a 
society,  at  Stockport,  put  the  euestion,  di- 
•fectiy,  to  the  London  (SorrespondiDg  Sodety, 
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by  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  prisoner  now  «t 
the  bar,  to  know  what  it  was  thev  meant,  and 
particularly  to  know,  whether  they  meant  t9 
go  on  with  the  House  of  Lords  ?  That  soddf 
intimated  their  doubts,  whether,  with  tbe 
House  of  Lords,  they  could  effectuate  \hts 
plan  of  reform ;  or,  wnether  with  the  bish^ 
who  made  a  part  of  the  House  of  Lorii, 
liberty  of  conscience,  as  they  understood  u. 
could  ever  be  satisfactorily  established. 

Another  society,  in  the  same  year,  ftm 
Norwich,  put  the  question  stiH  more  distmctij, 
and  in  a  way  which  could  not  poosably  be  mn- 
understood ;  for  they  put  this  direct  qnestsgn 
to  the  prisoner,  Haray,  as  secretary  ta  ^ 
London  Corresponding  Society : — ^Do  yea  m- 
tend  to  rip  up  tne  monarchy  by  the  roots?  k 
is  in  evidence,  they  suspected  that  this  fait 
letter  was  a  snare,  intended  for  them;  jgg 
will  recollect  Lynam's  evidence  to  that  cnct, 
and  that  they  were  on  their  guard.  The  p6- 
soner.  Hardy,  for  the  society,  answered  M 
these  letters.  To  be  sure,  one  might  nws^ 
ably  have  expected  that  meD^  who  adaptoi 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  with  sinooitj 
of  heart,  and  who  meant  not  to  go  beyond  he 
plan,  would,  when  called  upon,  have  mostds- 
tinctly  avowed  the  extent  of  their  plan,  m 
terms  which  could  admit  of  no  eqoivocstiflB. 
or  exception;  that  they  would  have  avcmc 
their  dutiful  attachment  to  the  king;  tha 
they  would  have  avowed  their  adhmnce  to 
the  constitution  of  the  government,  as  by  a* 
established,  in  King,  Lords,  and  CoaaooK, 
that  they  would  have  left  no  man  to  ^fxk. 
and  particularly  those  persona  vrbo  put  vts 
question  to  them,  what  their  opinion  wts 
upon  these  points,  on  which  their  opocc^ 
was  to  govern  the  conduct  of  others.  Wajs 
respect  to  the  present  letter,  the  mose  Tcasea 
thev  had  to  suspect  that  letter  to  be  a  saan, 
laid  for  them,  the  more  reaaoia  they  had  ki 
speak  out. 

What  the  opinioB  was  that  tbey  leaOv  ec- 
tertained,  the  answers  to  these  two  reqias- 
tions  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  taik 
you  to  discover ;  the  letters  and  theansnen 
shall  now  be  read  to  you ;  before  tbcy  m 
read,  I  would  observe,  once  fbraU,  thaliat 
case  of  this  nature,  much  stress  oiight  itfl  ti 
be  laid  on  particular  expressions.  tSod  Md 
that  men's  lives  should  depend  on  nioe  iBle>> 
pretatioBS  and  oenstnictkMis  of  wonls.  I  m 
agunst  even  a  very  strict  InterpteUtioa  ^ 
actions,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  pnsoncr;  bai 
sometimes  expressions  are  loo  strong  sqb» 
times  transactions  loo  explicit,  to  admit  of  w 
doubt  as  to  their  real  interpretalion  ui 
meaning. 

Gentlemen,  hear  the  answers  to  tfiese  l«o 
requisitions  read ;  attend  to  tbemt  and  mi 
what  it  is  thev  do  import,  and  narliciiii^ 
whether  they  do  import  any  satiaiaetaiy  m 
explicit  avowal  of  Attachment  to  the  ooosi^ 
tion  of  the  countiy,  as  by  bm'^OItMkktd,  & 
Kingf  Lords^  and  r 
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[See  pages  388, 389,  393,  993,  et  teq.'] 

Gentlemen,  all  the  observations  that  are  to 
1^  made  on  the  particular  expressions  in  these 
\vro  answers,  have  been  already  made  to  you 
l>y  the  counsel,  and  you  will  judge  of  their 
proper  force.    I  have  no  occasion  to  repeat 
fhem.    Such  of  them  as  strike  your  minds, 
clearly  and   distinctly,    are   probably   well 
founded.    If  it  requires  much  niceness  of  cri- 
-Ucai  inquiry  to  fix  the  meaning  imputed  to 
l^e  woVds,  I  should  advise  you  not  to  employ 
yourselves  in  that  sort  of  criticism.    I  think 
you  would  only  entangle  yourselves,  and  you 
-mrould  not  see  the  case  in  its  great  outlines, 
"wlitch  I  believe  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  seen  truljr.     One  observation  only  I 
sliall  make  on  their  answer,  because  it  is  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  history  of  this 
transaction,  namely,  that,  in  their  answer 
tliey  inform  the  society  at  Stockport,  that  they 
liave  resolved  on  addressing  the  French  Na- 
tional Coi^vention,  and  then  follows  this  ex- 
traordinary passage :  '^  Without  entering  into 
the  probaole  effects  of  such  a  measure,  effects 
^vhich  your  society  will  not  fail  to  discover^  we 
invite  vou  to  join  us."    What  were  to  be  the 
probable  effects  of  this  measure,  which  these 
persons  were  to  discover  >   And  why  did  not 
they  expressly  avow  to  this  society  the  whole 
of  their  project,   in  terms  thai  could  admit  of 
DO  possible  equivocation,  or  doubt  ?  These  are 
the  only  observations  which  I  make  on  this 
letter. 

Gentlemen,  they  state  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  address  the  National  Convention, 
and  Ihey  did,  in  fact,  address  it;  and  it  is  very 
app^ent  in  the  evidence,  that  the  society  to 
which  Hardy  belonged  took  the  lead  in  that 
measure.     They  notify  it  not  only  to  the 
Stockport  Society,  but  also  to  the  other  socie- 
ties, with  whom  they  were  then  in  correspon- 
dence.   They  transmitted  their  resolution  to 
address  the  Convention  to  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information ;  that  society  having 
declared  their  approbation  of  the  intention, 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  transmitted 
to  them  the  address,  which  they  meant  to 
send;  the  result  was,  that  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  did  not  think  fit 
to  join  them  in  that  particular  address,  but 
they  also  resolved  to  present  an  address  of 
their  own  to  the  Convention  of  France,  and 
they,  in  fact,  did  so.   What  their  objects  were 
in  presenting  these  addresses,  are  only  darkly 
alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  the  Corresponding 
Society  to   the   Society  at   Stockport;    but 
whatever  their  objects  might  be,  it  is  an  obser- 
vation which  arises  upon  their  conduct  to- 
wards those  two  societies  to  whom  th^  sent 
these  two  letters,  and  upon  their  conduct  in 
thus  presenting  these  addresses,  that  if,  in 
order  to  acooimt  for,  and  to  explain  the  letters, 
vou  could,  suppose  that  they  had  measures  to 
keep  with  those  societies,  the  violence  of  some 
$      to  check,  the  moderation  of  others  to  animate, 
or  any  other  objectSi  which  made  it  necessary 


for  them  to  keep  measures  with  those  socie- 
ties, and  to  answer  every  roan  in  his  -ovn 
way,  so -as  to  lose  none,  and  to  increase  the- 
number  of  their  followers ;  and  if  you  wete 
disposed,  therefore,  to  attribute  the  particular 
language  of  these  answers  to  some  such  ne- 
cessity, or  policy,  yet  in  respect  of  their  con- 
duct to  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
they  appear  to  be  perfectly  volunteers;  to^ 
have  no  measures  to  keep  with  any  bodjr« 
and  to  be  therefore  directly  responsible  ro( 
all  the  consequences  that  might  follow  from 
such  addresses. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trouble 
you  with  the  reading  of  tb^se  addresses; 
because  they,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
insist,  that  th^  admit  of  no  explanation 
whatever;  that  they  are  the  measures  of 
determined  Republicans,  going  out  of  their 
way  to  express  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Republicanism. — ^Yon  will  hear  these  addresses 
read,  and  you  will  judge  for  yourselves^  how 
far  they  merit  that  imputation. 

[See  pages  523  and  5S6.] 

Such  was  the  language  of  these  addresses, 
which  were  present<3  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France. 

Gentlemen,  it  appears  from  the  evidence^ 
that  these  addresses  were  presented  by  per* 
sons  appointed  from  hence.  The  name  of 
one  of  them  is  J.  Frost.  The  language  io 
which  Frost  presented  them,  you  are  in  pos- 
session of;  it  has  been  laid  before  you,  in  tbe 
course  of  the  evidence,  but  it  may  be  proper 
that  you  should  now  hear  it  read  again. 

[See  page  539.] 

I  forbear,  at  this  time,  to  remark  on  the 
conduct  of  tlie  persons  employed  to  present 
these  addresses,  except  so  far  as  that  conduct 
is  connected  with  the  case  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  because,  in  any  other  view  of  it,  it  is 
not  before  you.  The  language  used  by  Frost 
is  connected  with  the  case  of  the  prisoner : 
for  thoueh  not  held  by  the  prisoner  himself; 
nor  by  the  persons  who  deputed  Frost  to 
deliver  the  aadresses,  yet  it  is  brought  home 
to  them,  because  the  language  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  address  is  transmitted  by  Frost 
to  the  societies;  and  you  will  find,  that,  after 
they  had  been  informed  in  what  language  it 
haa  been  presented,  an  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Frost  was  given  by  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  of 
which  Hardy  was  an  associated  member. 

An  observation  has  been  made  upon  one  of 
these  addresses,  which  declares,  that  till  the 
National  Convention  of  France  had  begun  to 
act,  there' was  little  to  be  done  here,  writh 
respect  to  the  views  of  these  popular  societies. 
What  connexion  the  views  of  these  popular 
societies  could  have  with  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France,  unless  tliey  had  begtm  to 
entertain  a  new  idea,  or  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  phrase,  ^<  Representation  of  the  j^ple 
by  Universal  SuffirageandiUmual  £l/ection3/'. 
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arising  out  of  the  proceedlnss  of  the  National 
ConTention  of  France,  or  ifnot  arising  out  of 
them,  yet  to  be  now  adopted,  in  consequence 
of  the  National  Convention  of  France  haTing 
exhibited  that  ereat  scene  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  and  to  be  now  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  is  tor  your  judgment. 
The  presenter  of  these  addresses  has  expressed 
an  expectation,  that  felicitations  midit  soon 
come  oTer  to  a  National  Assembly  here. 
What  that  National  Assembly  was  to  be, 
which  was  to  be  established  here  in  England, 
and  which  was  to  be  felicitated  by  France, 
will  be  a  subject  for  your  serious  considera- 
tion, and  must  deserve  and  demand  the 
deepest  investigation. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  to  you,  that  the 
dnly  effect,  in  this  case,  which  thelangimge 
of  the  delegate,  who  presented  this  address, 
can  have,  is  in  respect  of  the  adoption  of  it  by 
the  prisoner,  and  by  the  persons  concerned 
with  him.  It  was  truly  observed,  that,  if  an 
agent  be  employed,  it  would  be  cruel  to  bind 
his  principal  to  any  thing  in  which  he  went 
beyond  the  hounds  of  his  agency.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  impute  the  acts  of  an  agent  to  his 
principal,  when  that  principal  never  approved 
of  them;  but,  if  the  princi{>al  does  approve  of 
them,  thefe  is  no  hardship  in  such  imputa- 
tion; there  is  nocnielty  or  hardship  whatever 
in  making  the  principal  accountable  for  the 
conduct  of  the  agent,  in  construing  the  Ian- 
gttage  of  the  agent  to  be  the  language  of  the 
principal. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  judge,  whether  those 
concerned  to  support  this  prosecution  have, 
upon  solid  grounds,  or  otherwise,  branded 
these  proceedings  with  rank  Republicanism, 
and  with  being  a  distinct  avowal,  that  every 
one  of  those  people  was  embarked  in  the 
cause  of  Republicanism :  it  is  an  extremely 
important  point  to  settle;  for,  on  yotir  review 
of  the  subsequent  transactions  in  this  cause, 
Ihey  will  undoubtedly  have,  and  must  have  a 
▼ery  different  complexion,  as  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  proceedings  of  determined  re- 
publicans, or  as  they  are  understood  to  be  the 
proceedings  of  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  to 
the  king,  zealously  affected  to  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  as  established  in  a  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  Men  of  the  one  description 
are  entitled  to  a  large,  libera),  and  candid  in- 
terpretation of  all  their  words  and  actions. 
Men  of  those  other  principles  must  expect  to 
have  their  language,  sentiments,  and  conduct 
referred  to  those  principles. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  head  of  inquiry  for 
you  will  be,  the  transactions  of  these  societies, 
subsequent  to  the  presenting  of  those  ad- 
dresses, and  prior  to  the  conception  of  the 
eesent  design  of  a  National  Conventbn  in 
ngland,  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  prosecution;  and  you  will  examine, 
whether  the  persons  who  had  taken  this  ex- 
traordinary step  (which  seems  to  have  been  un- 
called for,  ana  to  have  for  its  principal  object 
a  public  demonstration,  that  tne  persons  who 
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thus  addressed  the  National  Conveotioii, 
were  actuated  by  the  same  principle  of  de- 
mocracy which  governed  the  Conventioa.) ;  I 
say,  whether  the  authors  of  it,  and  tbe  penoos 
concerned  in  it,  have  in  any  manner  redeemed 
themselves,  by  their  subsequent  ooDdorL 
from  the  imputation  which  the  presentiDg 
these  addresses  has  brought  upon  them.  I 
stated  to  you,  that,  as  far  as  voting  an  unqia. 
lified  approbation  goes,  they  immediaielj 
adopted  tne  comment  upon  their  own  coodoct, 
by  their  own  agent,  that  probably  a  feiidta* 
tion  would  come  from  France  to  a  Natiooal 
Assembly  in  England.  There  is  notluDg 
done  by  these  societies  to  discourage  the  ei- 
pectation  of  a  National  Convention  in  Eng- 
land ;  you  will  judge  whether  they  have  not 
taken  very  active  steps  to  prepare  the  way 
for  it.  The  acts  of  these  societies,  more  im- 
mediately referable  to  this  subject,  wbidi 
have  been  laid  beforo  you,  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  consist  chiefly  of  resolutions,  isi' 
porting  warm  and  unoiiahfied  approbation  of 
the  works  of  two  ccleorated  writers^  Thoaiis 
Paine  and  Joel  Barlow ;  the  first  writing  *jpGa 
the  Rights  Of  Man,  and  the  last  on  what  vas 
called  the  PrhiUged  Orders.  Parts  of  these 
works  have  been  read  to  you,  and  they  are  a 
most  direct  attack  on  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  of  this  country ;  and  they  do  attKJc 
more  or  less  pointedly  and  directly  the  esti- 
blishment  of  that  order  in  this  country— tip 
House  of  Lords.  The  societies  not  only  »^ 
proved  of  these  works,  but  they  dispersed 
them  all  over  the  country,  with  a  wondcrfoi 
anxiety,  and  at  a  great  expense.  The  prose- 
cutors, in  this  case,  have  asked  the  questicr, 
why  was  this  done  ?  They  say  it  is  act^ag 
consistently,  if  it  is  done  by  Republicfln5, 
who  wish  to  subvert  the  monarchy,  and  u 
overturn  the  established  orders ;  but,  if  it  n 
done  by  dutiful  subjects  of  the  king,  and  per- 
sons attache?!  to  the  constitution  of  the  coug- 
try,  what  explanation  can  they  give  of  it  ?  In 
the  defence  that  was  made  for  the  prisoner,  k 
was  observed,  that  there  were  parts  of  these 
works  that  went  only,  in  general,  to  defeai 
the  Rights  of  Man  m  society,  without  goirj 
to  the  establishments  of  this  country  ;  that  to 
such  parts  of  these  works,  there  could  beco 
reasonable  objection ;  and  that  those  parts 
might,  therefore,  be  disseminated  by  hoofst 
men  and  good  subjects.  Admit  that  theob> 
scrvation  is  fair;  was  it  not  the  duty  d 
honest  men,  and  good  subjects,  who  were  dis- 
seminating such  parts  of  these  works  asmigbt 
serve  to  enlighten  mankind,  on  sufojecis^on 
which  they  ou^ht  to  be  enlightened,  to  hi\t 
taken  some  pams  to  have  separated  the  baJ 
parts  from  the  good,  or  at  least  to  have  girea 
tlie  public  some  caution,  that,  in  readio* 
those  works,  they  should  make  a  sepatativD 
of  themselves,  that  when  they  were  readis^ 
of  the  general  Rights  of  Man,  and  fbnm 
passages  striking  at  the  monarchy  of  this 
county,  they  should  be  careful  not  to  imbibe 
prejudic«aagunsttheinoiiarcfay?  TliatwItcB 
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»ding  obserfalions  on  Priyileged  Orders, 
ley  shouid  take  care  to  remember,  this  was 
ot  intended  to  strike  at  the  orders  of  this 
>untr7y  to  which  the  public  had  a  deToted 
ttachment? 

Such,  gentlemen,  woald  have  been  the  con* 
uct  of  good  subjects.  That  this  was  not  the 
i>nduct  of  these  persons  is  most  apparent; 
nd  that  these  publications  must  have  had 
le  effect  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischiet^ 
y  alienating  the  minds  of  the  king's  sub- 
lets firom  his  person  and  government,  and 
om  the  constitution,  is  per^ctly  clear.  How 
iiich  of  this  effect  these  persons  intended,  I 
[lall  leave  entireljr  fur  your  consideration ; 
nus  much  I  think  is  clear,  that  there  is  no* 
liing  in  those  publications  which  can  serve  to 
?inove  any  prejudices  which  arise  against  the 
risoner,  ancl  the  persons  concerned  with  htm, 
:om  the  addresses  which  was  presented  to 
he  Convention  of  France. 

Gentlemen,  another  general  feature  in  the 
ransactions  of  those  men,  at  this  period,  is 
beir  numerous  publications,  complaining  of 
;rievance8  supposed  to  exist  in  this  country, 
nd  the  abundance  of  licentious  observations 
cattered  throughout  these  publication^  all 
ending  to  produce  tliesame  effect — the  aliena- 
ion  ot  the  affections  of  the  country  from  the 
:ing  and  government.  Grievances  may  and 
krill  exist  in  all  governn)ents,and  that  they  may 
ixist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  this  govern- 
nent,  may  be  true ;  but  dutiful  and  good  sub- 
ects,  who  honestly  mean  the  reform  of  these 
grievances,  will  take  care,  in  their  endeavours 
o  procure  this  reform,  not  to  hazard  the  over- 
:urning  the  government  itself. 

These  are  the  transactions  in  the  early  part 
)f  the  year  1793,  upon  which  the  prosecutors 
ely,  as  manifesting  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
md  republicanism  by  which  these  men  were 
actuated,  and  as  evidence  of  Uieir  having 
aken  measures  to  pepare  men's  minds  for 
what  they  call  a  radical  reform ;  in  effect,  a 
:hange  in  the  whole  government  of  the  coun- 

try* 

It  appears,  that  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
ntier  of  that  year  the  project  of  a  National 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Scotland,  origin- 
ited  ;  and  they  say,  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution, and  certainly  not  without  colour  (how 
far  it  is  distinctly  proved  you  will  judge), 
that  it  originated  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
rhey  refer  you  to  a  letter,  written  by  the  pri- 
soner to  Skirving  in  Edinburgh. 

[See  p.  407.] 

Now  you  will  hear  the  answer  read  which 
Skirving  sent  to  that  letter,  and  you  will  at- 
tend to  It,  because  that  answer  is  charged  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  matter  in  it,  tending  to  explain  the  me- 
chanism of  a  National  Convention,  and  also 
what  was  to  be  its  great  object. 

[See  p.  408.3 

Gentlemen,  every  part  of  this  letter  de- 


serrcs  the  most  serkms  attention,  in  that 
view  of  it,  which  I  pointed  out  to  you  just 
before  the  reading  of  the  letter.  I  think  there 
are  some  paragraphs  in  it  which  may  require 
to  be  restated  to  you.  This  letter  says,— ^<  I 
have  not  a  higher  wish  in  the  present  exer« 
tions  for  reform,  than  to  see  the  people  uni* 
versally  and  regularlv  associated ;  because  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  present  disastrous  en« 
gagements  will  issue  in  ruip,  and  the  peo* 
pie  then,  must  provide  for  themselves."  What 
do  these  mysterious  words  mean  ?— disastrous 
eng^ements  to  end  in  ruin  !  If  we  under- 
stand this  to  relate  to  any  political  engage* 
ments  into  which  this  country  had  entered, 
and  which  might  end  ill,  the  people  would 
not  have  to  provide  for  themselves;  that 
would  not  dissolve  the  government.  What 
does  he  mean,  therefore,  when  he  talks  of 
these  disastrous  engagements,  which  are  to 
issue  in  roin,  when  the  people  are  to  provide 
for  themselves^ 

*'  And  it  would  be  unhappy  (says  the  writer 
of  this  letter)  when  we  should  be  ready  to  act 
whh  unanimity,  to  be  occupied  about  organ!* 
zation,  without  which,  however,  anarchy  must 
ensue/'  Organization  of  what  ?  It  is  true, 
that  if  the  country  was  to  be  brought  to  such  a 
state,  that  the  govcmm^t  was  to  be  destroyed 
and  another  form  of  government  to  take  its 
place,  it  would  be  unhappy  when  we  should 
ne  ready  to  act  with  unanimity  to  be  occu- 
]ned  about  organization  of  the  new  powers  of 
government,  without  which  anarchy  mus^ 
ensue. — ^Does  the  writer  mean  this,  or  what 
does  he  mean  ?  He  goes  on — *'  We  will  not 
need  but  to  be  prepared  for  the  event,  to 
stand  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 
Let  us,  therefore,  take  the  hint  given  us 
by  OUT  oppressors ;  let  us  begin,  in  earnest, 
to  make  up  our  minds  relative  to  the  extent 
of  reform  which  we  ought  to  seek.'' 

The  extent  of  reform  which  they  oujght  to 
seek,  according  to  the  defence  was  distinct^ 
and  well  known,  and  had  been  so  a  great 
while,  for  it  was  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan 
of  reform. 

He  adds — **  Be  prepared  to  justify  it,  and 
to  controvert  objections ;  let  us  model  the 
whole  in  the  public  mind;  let  us  provide 
every  stake  ana  stay  of  the  tabernacle  which 
we  would  erect :  so  that  when  the  tabernacles 
of  oppression,  in  the  palaces  of  ambition,  are 
broken  down,  under  the  madness  and  folly  of 
their  supporters,  we  may  then,  without  anar- 
chy and  all  dangerous  delay,  erect  at  once  our 
tabernacle  of  righteousness,  and  may  the  Lord 
himself  be  in  it." 

What  does  this  mysterious  man  mean? 
What  is  this  tabernacle  of  righteousness 
to  be  erected  at  once,  without  anarchy 
and  dangerous  delay  ?  are  they  right  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  when  they  say,  that 
he  means  that  it  is  probable  there  may  soon 
be  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  that,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  fit 
some  body  of  men  should  be  ready  to  take. 
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upon  themselves  the  powers  ofgovernnient^ 
sad  to  act  upon  them  f  or  does  he  only  mean 
that  a  reform  in  parliament  would  be  found 
to  be  necessary ;  that  people  ought  to  know 
what  it  is  they  mean  to  ask^  and  in  what  man- 
ner thev  mean  to  ask  it 

GenUemeDy  this  is  an  exposition  of  this 
doctrine  of  a  Convention  commg  from  a  Bri- 
ton,  and  immediately  communicated  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bur;  and,  rin  that  re- 
spect has  a  direct  application  to  him ;  and  it 
is  of  importance,  as  it  tends  to  satisfy  you  that 
be  has  not  been  surprised  into  any  thmg,  but 
that  having  had  tnis  communication  with 
Skimns;  on  the  subject,  he  had  an  opportunity 
ofweighin|;it. 

There  is  m  the  evidence  another  exposition 
of  a  national  convention,  it  may  be  proper 
that  I  should  mention  it,  out  I  shall  not  state 
it  with  great  particularity,  because,  under  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  I  do  not  think  it 
ought  to  press  much  against  the  prisoner. — I 
mean  the  speech  of  Bsmie  on  the  subject  of 
a  national  convention ;  in  which  he  takes  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  show,  that  it  is  a  thing 
perfectly  consistent  with  an  established  go- 
vernment—That a  national  contention  was 
the  authority  of  the  people  at  large,  which 
might  consist  with  the  established  govern- 
ments of  all  countries.  The  use  that  might 
be  made  of  tliis  doctrine,  by  those  who  wished 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  a  national  conven- 
tion as  a  constitutional  measure,  is  apparent, 
and  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  con- 
vention not  less  apparent  And  here  it  is  fit 
that  I  should  take  some  notice  to  you  of  a  cir- 
cumstance not  wholly  unconnected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject:  It  was  observed  to  you 
oy  the  leading  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  pri* 
soner  (to  whom  I  am  always  desirous  of  pay- 
ing attention),  and  the  observation  was  re- 
peated, tliat  a  people  had  a  right  to  alter  their 
government  That  proposition,  under  certain 
circumstances,  may  be  true ;  but  it  ou^ht  not 
to  have  been  introduced  into  a  court  of  justice, 
bound  to  administer  the  law  of  the  existing 
government,  and  to  suffer  no  innovation  upon 
It  I  did  not  intemiptthe  learned  counsel 
when  he  stated  this  proposition,  because  I  did 
not  wish  to  stop  him,  or  to  disconcert  the 
cliain  of  hb  argument ;  but  havine  passed  it 
by  upon  that  occasion,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  no- 
tice it  now,  because  it  can  have  no  relation 
to  the  business  before  us,  because  it  tends  to 
unsettle  men*s  minds,  to  bring  on  a  thirst  for 
innovations,  and  to  slmke  all  the  foundations 
of  government. 

I  proceed  to  take  notice  why  Barr^re's  ex- 
position of  a  convention  oucht  not  to  press  the 
Srisoner;  it  came  over  to  this  country  in  the 
loniteur,  and  though  it  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, yet  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  was 
translated  into  English,  and  therefore  it  was 
extremely  probable  the  prisoner  never  had  an 
opportunitv  of  knowing  Barr^re*s  sentiments 
on  that  subject.    But  it  is  otherwise  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  letter  that  was  sent  Id  hittfielf;  be 
luul  a  fiill  opportunity  of  weighing  it ;  cf  ask- 
ing for  explanation ;  or  of  correctmg  tiie  idess 
that  were  in  it:  and  it  gave  him  wamiiig  to 
take  care  that  if  such  a  conventicm  was  set  on 
foot,  it  might  not  lead  to  the  antsequeoces 
which  seem  to  be  pointed  out  ia  that  letter. 

Gentiemen,  on  the  fifth  of  October  of  tkt 
year  the  prisoner  wrote  a  letter  to  Skirving^  ia 
answer  to  a  letter  of  Skirving's  dated  (kxAa 
the  second;  which  last  letter  is  not  io  eri- 
dence.    In  this  letter  the  prisoner  mcoLons 
his  having  communicated  to  Margprot  011^, 
Skirving's  project  of  a  convention  in  Scot- 
land;  he  recommends  it  to  Skirving  to  wiile 
an  official  letter  to  his  (Hardy's)  socielT,  *« 
propose  to  them  to  send  delegates  to  that  cod- 
vention ;  and,  in  that  letter,  be  deares  Skiir- 
ing  not  to  take  notice  that  he  had  any  cook 
munication  with  him.    Here   the  prisocer, 
Hardy,  appears  quite  in  a  new  chasacter.   Ik 
was  certainly  not  an  inactive  member  of  tiie 
society,  independent  of  his  being  secretary  tu 
the  society.    Had  he  acted  only  as  secretary, 
it  might  be  said,  he  might  have  been  rai&kd 
in  a  great  many  things;  he  might  have  viit- 
ten  many  things  which  he  did  not  under&ts£d, 
or  which  he  h^i  not  time  to  weigji,  as  a  oaa 
might  write  whole  sheets  without  having  ^qt 
idea  of  the  sense  after  he  had  written  them :  f: 
was,  therefore,  very  much  in  his  favour  u 
consider  the  prisoner  onlj  as  a  secretary.  Bii 
here  he  certainly  is  a  principal,  and  most  ex- 
traordinarily so ;  a  pnncipai  acting   with  a 
great  share  of  the  ^irit  of  mtrigue  and  duf^ 
city,  which  totally  changes  the  chancier  oi 
the  man,  as  it  misht  have  been  collected 
from  all  the  rest  of  tne  evidence  in  the  cause. 
A  letter  is  written  accordingly  by  Skirvic^. 
and  the  delegates  are  appointed  ;  they  were 
two  very  able  men,  viz.  Margarot  and  GerrakL 
The  Scottish  Convention  is  held.    They  %d 
for  fourteen  days,  and  were  then  dispersed  by 
authority.    What  would  have    happeoeJ  1: 
that  Scottish  Convention  had  not  tfeen  db- 
persed,  one  can  only  coiyecture  ;  but  in  orti«r 
to  form  any  rational  conjecturcj  it  is  neccss«rv 
to  attend  to  the  general  conduct  of  that  con- 
vention.   It  is  fit  you  should  call  back  to  jot.: 
memory  just  the  leading  features  of  it    li  Is 
pressed  onyou^  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  ihit 
the  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  these  bodies 
was  for  this  single  object — to  consider  whit 
was  the  best  way  of  appealing  to  pttrliame&t, 
in  order  to  procure  a  reform  in  the  CommuDs 
House  of  Parliament    As  to  that,  you  wii 
recollect  the  transactions  of  that  yearVespeti- 
ing  an  application  to  parliament    There  bsd 
been  an  application  to  parliament,  and  tt£ 
principal  mover  was  Mr.  Grey.    Of  the  sioot- 
rity  of  the  honourable  mover,  in  his  apphcz.- 
tion  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  I  suppose  oa 
man  will  doubt ;  but  of  the  sincerity  of  tU 
application  of  these  popular  societies  to  pu- 
hament,  on  the  evidence  before  you,  e(cr« 
man  must  doubt    They  express  themselvea, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion^  as  dispoeed  t& 
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onsent  to  h  only  bacaose  it  would  pre|mfe 
aen  for  what  was  to  follow^  and  serve  to 
»ep  the  public  mind  so  agitation  upon  that 
abject  Cmisideiing  this  convention  as  as- 
embledy  in  order  to  procure  a  refbnn  in  par- 
iament,  it  would  be  fit  to  compare  the  means 
rith  the  end,  and  then  judge  whether  this  os- 
ensible  purpose  wa«  the  only  purpose  of  this 
onvention. 

When  there  was  a  motion  made,  that  a 
croll  of  a  petition  to  parliament  should  be 
>repared^they  negatived  it,  and  therefore,  if 
hat  was  their  only  object,  the  purpose  of  their 
neeUnewas  atan  end;  but,  laying  that  ob- 
ect  aside,  view  this  conventicnias  it  was ;  yon 
ind  it  closely  hnitating  the  manners  of  the 
National  Convention  of  France;  you  hear 
f  primary  assemblies  and  sections;  you  per- 
eive  this  National  Convention  assuming  to 
tself  a  formality  of  proceeding  which  is  very 
rooming  where  it  is  subject  to  no  just  excep- 
ion,  but  in  the  place  in  which  it  appears,  cer- 
ftinly  very  alarming.  We  find  the  convention 
s  constituted  every  day  bv  solemn  prayer ;  it 
s  closed  every  day  by  solemn  praver.  They 
lad  their  committee  of  finances ;  tlieir  patrio- 
ic  donations,  with  honourable  mention  |  their 
^rderoftheday;  their  appellation  of  citizen; 
md  after  the  tenth  day  they  assumed  this 
late.  Thefa-a  year  of  the  BrUuh  Omventian  : 
ecollect,  how  all  this  follows  thelanguaffe  of 
he  National  Convention  of  France.  Who 
hall  say  what  would  have  happened  if  that 
onvention  had  not  been  dispersed  at  the  end 
f  fourteen  davs  f  Who  shall  say  that  if  they 
ad  continued  to  assume  in  the  manner  in 
rhich  the^  had  besun,  and  some  interval  had 
•een  permitted  to  them,  and  that  in  that  time 
hey  had  happened  to  gain  the  public  opinion 
Q  their  fiivour,  judging  by  what  happened  in 
^rance,  who  shall  say  that  this  body  of  men 
rould  not  have  been  the  government  of  this 
ountry  ?  This  convention  was.  however,  dis- 
lersed ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been, 
hat  legal  proceedings  have  taken  place  agdnst 
ome  of  the  members^  upon  which  it  would 
lot  become  me  in  this  place  to  make  any  ob- 
ervaUons,  except  that  occasion  has  been 
aken  to  complain  of  these  proceedings  as  a 
rievance,  and  most  certainly  the  prisoner, 
nd  those  who  are  connected  with  him  in 
hese  societies,  did  take  occasion  from  thence 
0  irritate  the  public  mind  to  as  great  a  de- 
;ree  as  it  was  oossible  to  do,  by  the  reflections 
hat  were  maae  on  these  proceedings. 

Gentlemen,  there  immediately  followed 
ipon  the  reflections  which  were  dispersed  on 
he  subject  of  these  proceedings,  the  plan  of  a 
British  Convention  to  be  held  in  England  ; 
vhich  leads  us  to  the  point  to  which  the  whole 
»f  the  present  inquii^  is  to  have  its  relation, 
pore  or  less.  Now  it  deserves  serious  atten- 
ion  on  your  parts  to  the  circumstances  with 
vhich  this  new  plan  of  a  convention  was  in- 
roduced  to  the  public  notice,  and  by  which 
t  was  recommended  to  the  public  attention ; 
n  order  to  enable  you  to  judge,  whether  the 
t 
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object  of  it  was  that  peaceable  object  which 
is  insisted  on  for  the  prisoner;  whether  a  re- 
form in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
was  really  the  bottom  of  the  whole;  or  whe- 
ther the  object  of  it  must  have  been  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  our  government,  to  obtain 
indeed  a  full  and  perfect  representation  of  the 
people,  but  not  in  the  Commons  House  of 
rarliament. 

One  should  have  apprehended  that  under 
any  provocation  which  these  people  professed 
to  have  felt,  or  which  they  might  rcHsUy  feel, 
they  vrould  have  pursued  a  rery  difl^dt 
course  firom  that  which  they  did  pursue,  as 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  former  convention^ 
and  with  all  the  objections  that  were  made 
to  that  convention.  As  they  were  determin- 
ed to  have  another  convention,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that,  at  least,  they  would  have  taken 
care  so  to  guard  their  language  and  proceed- 
ings, that  it  should  be  impossible  they  could 
be  misunderstood ;  to  have  expressed  them- 
selves clearlv  and  distinctiy  on  all  occasions; 
to  have  expudned  the  grounds  of  this  conven- 
tion ;  to  have  conducted  themselves  with  a 
decent  moderation  towards  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  towards  its  proceedings. 
It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that 
they  would  have  made  an  express  avowal 
of  loyal  sentiments,  and  an  express  disa- 
vowal of  going  any  lengths  which  could  be 
justiy  objected  to ;  an  express  disavowal  of 
going  beyond  the  original  object  of  par- 
liamentary reform^  as  stated  by  the  duke 
of  Richmond.  Every  thing  that  was  inflam- 
matory ought  to  have  been  most  carefully 
avoided,  in  order  to  prevent  their  purpose  bc^ 
ing  misunderstood;  and  what  vras  more  ma- 
terial, in  order  to  ensure  success  to  the  meiu- 
sure  itself.  What  was  done  you  will  see,  and 
firomtiiat  you  will  form  your  own  conclusions. 
They  published  a  paper,  which  you  will  hear 
read,  and  you  will  attend  to  it.  I  do  not  con* 
sider  it  as  my  business  to  make  particular 
comments  on  it,  let  it  make  its  own  impres- 
sion on  your  minds.  The  paper  I  refer  to 
(there  are  many  which  are  connected  with  it) 
is  the  address  of  the  90th  of  January,  1794,  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  at  a  gene- 
ral meeting  held  at  the  Globe -tavern. 

[See  page  441.] 

Gentiemen,  you  have  heard  this  paper  read, 
it  expressly  refers  to  a  convention;  and  it  was 
certainly  published  at  a  time  when  an  idea  of 
a  convention  was  in  the  minds  of  the -people. 
Now  you  are  to  judge  between  the  kmg  and 
the  prisoner  upon  the  evidence  which  this 
paper  afibrds,  whether  the  object  of  that  con- 
vention was  merely  to  procure  a  free  and  full 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  due  coiu^e  of 
Uw,  and  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  or  whether  that  paper  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  manifesto  to  excite  the  people  to 
overturn  the  government;  and  to  oirect  xhe 
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peopik's  minds  to  the  use  that  dwald  he  asade 
of  a  convenftion  for  the  purpose  of  oTertiumiDg 
thegovemmeDt. 

Gentlemen,  this  happened  oq  the  90lh  of 
Jaiuiwy,  2794 ;  soon  afterwards  they  besan 
in  these  two  societies  to  con^der  how  wis 
convention  was  to  be  brought  about.  The 
London  Corresponding  Society  had  come  to  a 
resolution  upon  it  in  terms  which  upon  the 
fact  of  it  were  open  to  some  observations.  A 
communication  took  place  between  the  Cor- 
responding Society  and  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information.  The  two  societies 
appointed  a  joint  committee,  who  came  to  a 
lesolution  expressed  in  more  guarded hioguage, 
which  you  will  hear  read. 

[See  page  564.] 

You  see  that  this  is  a  dry  resolution  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  proper  method  of  obtaining 
a  fair  and  full  representation  of  the  people. 
This  is  their  object,  as  they  think  fit  to  express 
themselves  upon  consideration;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  too  late  for  them  to  have  re- 
tracted any  part  of  the  rashness  and  violence 
of  any  former  measure  which  they  might  have 
taken.  If  they,  thinking  they  had  l^en  too 
violent  in  their  expresswns,  or  extravagant  in 
their  sentiments  had  come  to  this  resolution, 
^th  a  view  to  remedy  the  &ult  of  their  former 
proceedings,  and  confine  the  objects  of  tlie 
convention  within  its  just  limits,  that  con- 
tideratioo  would,  no  doubt,  have  its  due 
wif  ieht ;  but  even  in  this  resolution  we  find 
nocMclaration  that  they  sought  only  a  reform 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  and 
that  no  attempt  was  meant  against  the  King, 
and  the  Jurisdiction  and  authcfity  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

There  was  a  joint  committee  of  correspon- 
dence and  co-operation  ap^inted  by  these 
societies  to  consider  of  the  means  for  carrying 
this  resolution  into  execution,  and  it  appears 
that  they  entered  into  a  very  extensive  cor- 
respondence both  in  England  and  in  Scotland 
for  that  purpose;  while  that  correspondence 
was  Koing  on,  upon  the  14th  of  April  last,  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  held  a  general 
meeting ;  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended to  have  been  held  in  a  large  room  in 
Store-street ;  it  was  not  held  there  probably 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  magistrates 
might  interfere,  and  therefore  they  adyourned 
to  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
Chalk-farm.  They  there  assembled  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  or  more,  and  there 
the  pesolutions,  which  will  be  read  to  you 
presently,  were  voted.  These  resolutions  are 
as  violent,  or  more  so,  than  the  former,  and  do 
not  in  the  least  correspond  with  the  idea  of 
applying  to  obtain  a  reform  of  parliament  on 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  but  seem  rather 
calculated  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
fbr  a  violent  crisis,  a  crisis  upon  which  a  Na- 
tional Convention  once  assembled  would  im- 
mediately act;  and  in  tha  nature  of  things 
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woukl  be  called  upon  to  act;  Ihia  Is  tbepio. 
secntor's  oonstmelMn  of  these  resolatioii«. 
Yon  will  attend  to  them^and  see  wbether  thk 
is  the  proper  construction  to  be.  put  up&s 
them— why  they  assembled  that  me^ii^si 
all  is  extremely  difikult  to  comprehend.  D' 
they  thouzht  the  former  resolutions  had  gooc 
too  far,  aM  would  have  been  liable  lo  great 
misconstruction,  and  possibly  inig;ht  So  a 
great  deal  of  mischief,  it  might  be  neces^ 
to  call  another  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  cc^ 
xecting  what  was  extravagant  in  th&e  reso- 
lutions, and  of  bringing  back  things  U>  a  more 
moderate  tone ;  to  point  out  more  disUacUy 
the  lawful  objects  they  had  in  view,  and  to- 
tally to  exclude  all  ide^  of  their  going  beroatf 
those  objects.  To  be  sure  such  a  aoeeting,  h 
their  circumstances,  might  have  been  \^ 
proper;  but  if  it  should  appear  that  this  se- 
cond meeting  was  pursuing  the  same  idea,  and 
giving  a  gre^  deal  of  countenance  to  whit 
was  (kine  at  the  former  meetii:^  that  the  as- 
sembiing  of  two  thousand  people  must  haft 
an  efiect  to  impress  the  public  caind,  thai  \ 
force  was  ready  to  act  when  called  upon,  and 
they  were  determined  to  go  on  with  that, 
which  on  the  tOth  of  January  they  had  pro- 
mulgated to  the  world.  If  instead  of  intend- 
ing to  bring  things  back,  or  to  lemedy  the  ct- 
fects  of  their  former  violence,  we  find  tjiea 
advancing  in  the  same  career,  and  hastenvi^ 
by  the  same  means  to  the  accomplish m^nt  o 
their  ol^ect,  what  must  be  the  conclusion  ?  U 
instead  of  coming  forward  with  a  deckratioB 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  throne,  or  their  attacb- 
ment  to  the  constitution  of  parliament,  as  fir 
as  respects  the  House  of  Locds»  in  order  to  6d 
away  the  impression  of  their  former  pioced- 
ings,  and  remove  all  suspicion  and  ambiguity 
with  respect  to  th^  future  inteniioinSy  we  find 
them  coming  forward  with  another  maniac; 
this  manifesto  comes  forward  in  a  still  more 
(^questionable  shape  than  the  former,  as  it  car- 
ries along  with  it  the  appearance  %A  great 
force,  and  may  be  understood  to  notify  that 
they  are  reaxW,  if  it  shall  be  neceasacy,  to  act 
in  support  of  their  former  resolutions.  Yoi 
will  near  these  resolutions  of  Chalk-fan? 
read, and  you  will  form  your  own  judgmesi 
<»ithem. 

[See pp.  735, 738.] 

Gentlemen,  one  cannot  beau*  this  papr 
read,  without  feeling  astonishment  that  mea 
could  be  so  blindedhy  enthusiasm,  or  by  anv 
other  affection  of  the  human  mind,  as  not  to 
see  that  in  consequence  of  such  a  pubhcatbc 
as  this,  independent  of  Us  particular  appbor 
tion  lo  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  tke 
sword  of  the  law  was  hanging  over  their  heads 
byasioffle  thread.  They  appeared  tobaw 
imagined  that  the  meeting  ot  a  conveatieo 
could  not  be  prevented  but  by  act  of  parhi- 
ment.  Suppose  it  was  posatUe  for  them  to 
have  believed  that,  and  supipose  the  pi^niidtt 
of  their  prooeedino  to  aflSm  some  argumcat 
Ihat  th«ae  men&ought  them  l^gal,  was  it 
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osstDie,  II  laey  anenaea  to  tne  suDjeci,  or  ii 
t\ey  had  taken  any  advice,  not  to  see  that  it 
r&9  extremely  criminal  to  publish  those  reso- 
utions  to  two  hundred  thousand  people?  and 
IS  man^  more  as  might  have  an  opportunity 
>€  looking  at  them;  According  to  these  reso* 
ulionsy  it  was  a  probable  case  ^  that  they 
HTould  soon  be  in  a  state  where  the  social 
:oixipact  would  be  actually  dissolved,  and  that 
X  -wrould  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  that  prin- 
ciple, that  incontrovertible  maxim  of  eternal 
justice,  that  the  safety  of  the  people  was  the 
supreme,  and  in  cases  of  necessity,  the  only 
la^n^/'  wluch  admits  but  of  one  interpretation. 
If  the  aocial  compact  is  dissolved,  there  is  an 
eoid.  of  the  eovemment,  of  course  there  must 
be  the  establishment  of  another  in  its  stead ; 
another  government  must  be  framed ;  this  is 
therefore  expressly  encouraging  the  people 
to  look  out  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when 
another  government  was  to  be  framed,  to  be 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  present  establish- 
xnent 

GentleroMi,  it  is  of  importance,  with  respect 
to  the  present  question,  that  the  eighth  and 
tenth  resolutions  glance^  not  in  an  indirect 
maoner,  at  the  House  of  Lords^  as  a  body  in 
the  contitution,  not  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
the  people.     Of  what  extreme  cons^uence 
this  was  in  the  present  moment  you  will  see, 
hecause  this  was  the  moment  in  which,  that 
which  was  to  be  done  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion, was  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  people. 
And  what  was  to  he  done  P    They  say  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner,  that  he,  and  those  who 
were  associated  with  him,  were  in  a  dutiflil, 
constitutional,  and  regular  course,  to  collect 
the  sense  of  all  people,  and  then  present  the 
tmited  wishes  of  the  people,  in  a  regular  and 
constitutional  way,  to  parliament.    Now  was 
that,  or  could  that  be  the  object  of  men  who 
had  assumed  so  much  of  the  republican  cha- 
racter,  who   af^er  addressing  the  National 
Conyention  of  France,  had  acted  the  part  they 
had  done,  up  to  the  present  moment,  who 
weretheu  talking  of  the  social  compact  being 
dissolved,  and  were  then  speaking  contemp- 
tuously of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. 
To  this  question,  what  was  meant  to  be 
done  in  this  convention,  as  resolved  on,  in 
January,  179^,and  as  followed  up  by  the  reso- 
lutions at  Chalk-farm,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
belongs  a  transaction  of  a  society  at  Sheffield, 
which  has  been  a  leading  society  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  two  societies  here  in  Lon- 
don.   The  society  at  Sheffield,  had  been  arti- 
ficially represented  to  be  extremely  numerous; 
there  was  a  meeting,  in  fact,  of  ten  thousand, 
on  the  7  th  of  April,  on  the  Castle-hill.    Seve- 
ral resolutions  were  there  passed  ;  they  were 
moved  by  a  Mr.  Yorke,  not  a  native  of  that 
place,  but  who  found  his  way  among  them, 
and  made  use  of  that  opportunity.    You  have 
heard  of  Mr.  Yorke  bemg  a  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  S^iety— under  what 
difections  he  went  to  Sheffield,  does  not  ap- 
pear;  hpw  thes^  re^lulions  were  obtained,  I 
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ao  not  tninic  it  material  to  oDserve  upon^  mr- 
ther  than  that  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know;  that 
though  multitudes  are  made  parties  to  these 
proceedings,  there  is  every  reason  in  the  world 
to  belive,  that  but  fiew  are  engi^ed  in  the 
depth  of  the  project  Of  the  ten*  thousand 
people  assembled  on  the  Castle-hill,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  two  hundred  knew 
what  was  coing  forward.  A  trick  for  negative 
ipg  a  resolution  to  petition  parliament  was* 
concerted  between  four  people,  and  by  their 
manoeuvring,  and  management,  these  resolu- 
tions passed  in  such  a  way,  that  it  was  impos* 
sible  they  could  be  understood  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people ;  but  however  that  was,  the 
promulgation  of  them  to  the  world  at  this 
juncture,  appears  to  have  a  very  close  con- 
nexion with  this  plan  of  a  convention .  1 1  was 
proposed^  and  resolved,  to  petition  parliament 
no  more.  It  was  observed  by.  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  that  you  cannot  justly  conclude, 
because  an  indiviaual  society,  or  those  who 
conducted  that  society  were  of  opinion  that 
they  should  petition  parliament  no  more^  that 
therefore  a  body  of  men,  more  likely  to  com-* 
mand  the  attention  of  parliament,  were  not, 
according  to  their  apprehension  to  appJty  to 
parliament  for  a  parliamentary  reform. 

It  was  fairly  put,  and  it  is  ri^ht  and  fit  to 
see  whether  the  observation  is  founded  in 
the  truth  of  the  case.  When  you  come  to  ex- 
amine the  resolution  with  the  context,it  hardly 
admits  of  that  interpretation,  because  the  rea- 
son they  assign  for  not  petitioning  is,  that 
they  will  not  petition  a  boay  who  are  not  their 
representatives.  Now  that  reason  must  apply 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  ever,  accordme 
to  their  notion  of  it,  and  as  it  was  understood 
and  adopted,  by  the  Corresponding  Society, 
and  other  societies  with  whom  they  were  in 
correspondence.  If  it  could  not  be  the  object  of 
this  convention  to  petition  parliament  where 
shall  we  find  the  object,  but  in  the  addresses 
to  the  nation  immediately  preceding  and 
immediately  following  the  promulgation 
of  the  project,  which  appear  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  ot  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  an  application  to  parliament, 
and  to  be  consistent  with,  and  calculated  to 
give  effisct  to  a  convention  for  other  purposes, 
and  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
the  means  of  establishing  a  representative  gCK- 
vernment  of  the  people? — ^Tliere  is  a  piece  of 
parol  evidence,  wnich  respects  this  point  fit 
to  be  stated — Lynam  says,  that  at  one  of  their 
meetings.  Bell  observed  that  their  address  to 
the  National  Convention  in  France,  proved 
that  they  meant  to  introduce  their  laws  here 
to  which  Mr.  Margarot  said,  no  doubt.  The 
other  persons  present  said  nothing,Hardy  was 
pjesent  and  this  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
dielegates;  if  therefore  he  had  no  doubt,  and 
if  the  nature  of  the  transactbns  countenances 
that  opinion,  and  if  the  transactions  taken  to» 
gether  should  be  irreconcileable  to  the  other 
opinion,  then  there  b  a  weighty  evidence  for 
your,  consideration^  to  prove  the  who\o  ex|tent 
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•f  the  ]»ropositioh  ts  It  is  statfed  oh  tlie  pwrf 
df  the  prosecution^. 

The  ptrolevidenceapplies  both  ways,  many 
df  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  expressly 
disavow  ail  force  npon  the  government,  and 
dvery  othftr  object  beyond  a  reform  in  the 
€k>nimons  House  of  Parhament;  oo  the  other 
hand,  individuab  are  chareed  with  having 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  soldiery,  and  to  have 
meditated  a  personal  attack  upon  the  king, 
and  direct  force  against  his  government ;  but 
this,  however,  I  ought  to  observe,  is  not 
bniusht  home  to  tiie  prisoner.  There  is  also 
pvorevideBce,  thoush  loose  and  unconnected, 
of  a  preparation  of  arms  in  which  the  pri- 
soner is  in  some  degree  implicated.  One 
witness,  not  of  the  best  credit,  said  that  they 
were  to  fiimish  themselves  with  arms  to 
defend  the  National  Convention  when  it 
should  be  called.  This  evidence  in  its  natare 
is  very  important— this  is  dear,  that  in  theii 
idea  of  a  natiomd  convention,  every  thins  viras 
therein  to  be  conducted  peaceably,  and  merlyy 
the  national  convention  must  then  be  pro- 
tected from  without,  because  it  is  by  such  a 
national  convention  being  protected,  and 
being  left  at  liberty  to  act,  that  it  could  isze- 
eute  Its  orders  and  decrees;  it  seems,  tbere- 
Ibfe,  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
national  convention  which  was  to  overturn 
the  government^  to  inculcate  peace,  and  good 
order;  for  the  truth  undoubtedly  was,  and 
these  persons  saw  it,  that  whatever  this 
national  convention  was  to  do,  it  must  do  by 
means  of  having  the  voice  of  the  public  going 
along  with  it.  It  was  in  that  way  only,  that 
k  could  execute  its  purposes ;  the  taking  arms, 
therefore,  to  defend  the  national  convention, 
lias  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  charge. 
In  the  parol  evidence  it  was  also  stated,  that 
these  people  expected  there  would  be  a 
straggle  before  they  obtained  their  object,  and 
that  the^f  had  made  a  preparation  for  it; 
s^etal  witnesses  said,  that  their  whole  object, 
in  furnishing  themselves  with  arms  was,  to 
defend  themselves  against  illegal  attacks,  and 
negatively,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  attack 
the  kine,  or  the  government.  If  they  had  no 
object  beyond  pure  self-defence,  they  might 
lawfully  furnish  themselves  with  arms. 

If  they  meant  to  put  themselves  into  a  con- 
dition to  sustain  their  convention  by  force, 
a^nst  any  attack  which  might  be  made 
upon  it,  or  upon  them  in  defence  of  it, 
-«^fence  becomes  of&nce  and  treason. 
Itespecting  the  whole  of  this  evidence  as  to 
arms,  standing  alone,  I  should  have  thought 
no  great  reliance  was  to  be  had  upon  it;  con- 
nected, as  it  is,  with  the  whole  transactions 
erf"  these  bodies,  it  certainly  is  evidence  very 
fit  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  jury, 
aind  is  of  some  use  towards  marking  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  the  time  the^ 
proposed  this  convention,  and  whether  their 
purpose  was  that  which  this  prosecution 
charges — a  purpose  of  subverting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  conseqoeatly  dieposo^ 
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the  king,  wbich  is  m  o^ert  iiit  nf  f  cifiipifcin^ 
the  kind's  deatii. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  extracted  front  tin  efl- 
dbnce  such  parts  of  it>  as  appear  to  me  mats- 
rially  to  beisr  upon  the  cntrge,  in  order  llat 
you  may  be  able  to  take  a  distinct  view  of  it, 
and  to  judge  for  yourselves,  vrbetber  or  net 
th^  justify  the  charge  to  the  extent  in  whkk 
it  is  laid. 

Bnt,  before  yon  come  to  Uiat  eonsidentisa, 
you  are  to  attend,  and  to  attend  writh  hivm, 
to  every  tiling  that  can  be  urged  on  tiw  pert 
of  the  prisoner. 

Gentiemen,  on  the  part  of  the  prisona,  m 
part  of  the  written  evidence  has  been  oi- 
troverted:  it  could  not  well  be  controveitBL 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  very  wei^lily  m^ 
that  the  prisoner  did  not  take  rmi  an  acUvs 
share  in  these  transactions,  as  te  make  te, 
not  only  in  strictness  of  law,  a  principal,  W^ 
lo  the  ntisfiu:tion  of  every  mnn's  mind,  i 
principal  in  the  whole  of  them.  He  was  art 
only  secretary  to  one  of  these  sodeties,1ma 
member  of  both,  and  an  active  oiember,  ^ 
in  «De  or  two  instances,  singidailf  active. 
He  was  tlie  promoter,  designer,  and  mvester 
of  some  of  the  measures,  with  some  deg;rK  of 
manswivriug  and  mancqgenient;  and  then- 
fore  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tiesUe 
you  with  separately  stating  the  particular  evi- 
dence which  affects  him. 

Gentiemen,  they  have  made  aeveial  &? 
and  weighty  observations  on  the  credit  sad 
materiality  of  the  parol  testimony,  in  respect 
of  the  situation  oif  the  vritnesaes,  many  d 
them  introducing  themselves  into  these  sow- 
ties,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  infovntatim  cf 
what  was  passing  there,  ami  alao  in  respeetif 
the  subject  matter  of  the  testimony  ifseiC 
particularly  that  of  arming,  as  having  a» 
necessary  connexion  with  this  pian  of  a  em- 
vention,  which  had  been  projected ;  and  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  weiglit  is  ifett 
observation ;  and  if  it  depended  entit^apee 
the  circumstance  of  the  arms,  to  nuu^fesillhr 
purpose  of  a  convention,  I  should  state  t? 
you,  that,  though  it  was  a  case  of  great  se- 
picion,  yet  that  it  hardly  went  to  tttt  ka^ 
to  fix  on  the  convention  a  vricked  purpose « 
that  extraordinary  extent  which  the  proseca- 
tion  has  imputed  to  it,  upon  all-  the  groomfe  «^ 
evidence,  taken  together,  which  tiie  caw 
furnishes. 

Gentiemen,  they  state  the  case  of  the  ^ 
soner  thus :— That  he  isa  plain  nmn,  of  gret: 
simplicity  of  manners,  peaureable  and  etdaif 
in  his  deportment,  and  a  friend  to  the  couti- 
tution  of  his  country;  having  one  greit 
political  object  in  his  mind,  namely,  the 
obtaining  a  radical  reform  in  the  CommMi 
House  of  Parliament,  by  the  •iotrodoctioa  ef 
universal  su£Bnage  and  annual  elections^Tfa^ 
he  had  taken  this  object  from  a  plan  p^ 
lished  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  HJchmaw- 
They  say,  this  has  been  the  sole  objectof  afils 
measures ;  and  that,  as  fer  as  he  has  been  cm* 
cerned  in  thispartiralBrnieaMre  of  acoDTCfi- 
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_  i9»  ia«a5  OB  \s»\  m^^J^\  w^r^  tftsen  mmi 
^hat  b(¥>k;  and  there  ia  certainly  a  very  plain 
fJlu9ioa  in  tba^  book,  to  the  people  meeting 
together  for  the  purpose  af  considering  of  the 
means  to  execute  such  parUamentary  reform; 
that  he  ha4  an  ezpectaUion,  highly  encouraged 
by  ^he  language  of  that  l:¥>ok,  that  the  united 
.sens^  of  a  great  number  of  people  by  their 
delegates  in  convention,  expressed  to  parlia- 
ntept,  might  perhaps  have  better  success  than 
petitions  from  individuals,  whether  they  were 
considered  as  individual  men,  or  as  individual 
societies  of  men. 

Xbey  farther  insist  for  the  prisoner,  that 
iiere  is  to  be-  found  no  proof  of  a  design  to  use 
this  convention  to  any  other  purpose;  and 
that,  as  to  the  h(^ble  purpose  of  subverting 
the  government,  they  say,  it  is  not  only  not 
proved,  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is 
improbable,  and  even  impossible^  coftsidering 
how  dispio|K)rtioned  the  means  are  to  the 
end — ^That,  if  ii  is  to.  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
ceeding of  the  wPfi  natwe  with  the  British 
Convention  at  Edinburgh,  it  ought  not  to  be 
held  to  be  tres^isiab)e,  because  that  was 
treated  as  a  niisdeme^Qr  only— They  say, 
whatever  violence  thece  may  be  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolutions,  addresses,  and  other 
papers  to  which  the  prisoner  has  been  privy, 
theie  is  in  them  no  demonstration  of  the 
treaaoqable  4esigi|«  npw  imputed  to  him. 

They  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  a  ^eat 
luiijaber  of  members  of  the  different  societies 
with  whom  he  h^  been  connected,  for  the 
eoupdness  of  their  principles,  and  of  his  own ; 
their  dutiful  attachment  to  the  king,  and  their 
reverence  for  the  constitution  of  parliament, 
and  for  the  Lord's  House  of  Parliament,  as  a 
branch  of  it. 

And  the  prisoner  also  appeals  to  the  cha- 
mfPtor  given  of  him  by  a  cloud  of  respectable 
finesses,  who  represent  him  as  a  peaceable, 
9cdate^  religious  and  moral  man,  having  as 
many  of  them  collect  from  his  conversation, 
this  one  object  a  reform  of  parliament;  and, 
as  a  particiilar  manifestation  of  the  conscious 
innocence  of  his  conduct,  they  refer  you  to  a 
propojsilion  which  he  made  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 
when  that  gentleman  proposed  to  bring  the 
proceedings  of  these  societies  before  parlia- 
ment, in  the  spring  of  the  vear  179S  :— the 
prisoner  offered  to  show  him  his  books, 
papers,  and,  in  short,  all  his  correspondence, 
that  had  any  relation  to  the  subject,  and  was 
ready  to  lay  them  before  parliament. — He  is 
also  represented  by  Mr.  Francis,  as  appearing 
to  him  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  this  business 
of  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  sincerely  desi- 
rous of  obtaining  it,  in  the  regular  course,  by 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  ap^ 
pears  that  he  brought  a  petition  to  Mr.  Francis, 
as  from  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  to 
be  by  him  presented  to  parliament.— This  was 
in  May,  1793.— The  petition,  I  should  add, 
was  on  the  plan  of  the  duke  of  Richmond ; 
and  it  may  be  true,  that  this  plan  may  have 
leceived  counttnance  from  the  protest  which 


lias  Doen  reaa  to  you  from  the  ioid's  Joumato, 
made  by  a  great  number  of  the  lords  in  par* 
liament,  and  containing  sentiments  which,  if 
you  suppose  it  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  inferior  men,  who  happen  to  be  eager 
enthusiasts,  certainly  might  have  great  weight 
with  them.— But,  gentlemen,  you  will  observe 
what  the  duke  of  Hichmond's  plan  and  the 
protest  go  to;  if  a  question  were  to  arise, 
whether,  in  a  clear  case  of  a  project,  strictly 
according  to  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan* 
and  stripy  according  to  the  protest,  any 
crime  coujd  be  fastened  upon  the  assembling 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
project,  these  sent'unents  would  have  their 
I  weight:— Here  the  application  faiU;  nobody 
can  suppose  that  eitner  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan,  or  X\ie  language  of  the  protest 
goes  in  the  smallest  degree  to  couj»tenance  a 
i  convention  for  the  purpose  of  introducinfe  a 
'  democracy  into  the  country,  which  is  jUia 
!  purpose  now  imputed  to  this  prisoner. 

I  have  already  given  it  as  my  opinion,  tba| 
it  ought  to  be  conceded  to  the  prisoner,  thai 
really,  and  truly,  when  he  set  out  in  thia  bu-^ 
siness,  he  was  sincerely  attach/6d  to  that  re^ 
form,  as  expressed  in  the  duke  of  Richmondfa 
plan ;  and  probajoly,  at  tltat  time,  he  had  no 
idea  of  going  beyond  it;  but  the  questioi^ 
now  before  you  is,  whether  he  has  not  gone 
very  far  indeed  beyond  it 

Mr.  Solicitor  General,  in  his  reply,  has  im^ 
perched  some  of  the  testimony  that  has  been 
given  for  the  prisoner,  by  implicating  the 
witnesses  belongmg  to  some  or  these  socie- 
ties,  in  the  violent  measures  which  were 
adopted  by  these  societies,  and  the  Shefiield 
Society  in  particular/ whose  duplicity  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, and  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  of  which  I  have  already  taken  notice, 
is  open  to  a  great  deal  of  observalion.-r^ 
Though  men  declare  upon  their  oaths  that  they 
are  peaceable  and  orderly,  and  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and 
to  their  king,  yet,  if  they  are  found  to  be  en*i. 
gaged  in  measures  which  imply  directly  lh^ 
contrary,  it  does  go  very  strongly  to  the  cre- 
dit q(  their  testimony;  for,  m  that  case, 
their  testimony  is  "  Protestatio  contra  fac- 
tum." 

Gentlemen,  in  the  reply  to  that  part  of  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Francis,  where  he 
said  the  prisoner  appeared  to  him  to  be  per- 
fectly sincere,  it  was  observed,  all  this  ap- 
pears by  the  evidence  to  have  been  mere  pre- 
tence and  policy  to  carry  on  the  general 
plan ;  the  reply  also  observes  on  the  evidence 
to  his  character,  that  though  he  has  estabhsh- 
ed  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  that  he  is  in  his  private 
character  a  sedate,  moral,  religious,  good 
man,  yet  that  his  conduct  in  all  these  transac- 
tions strongly  marks,  that  he  is  so  deeply 
tinctured  with  enthusiasm  that  his  moral 
character  may  be  but  a  neutral  circumstance. 
The  counsel  in  reply  mentioned  the  famous 
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case,  when  enthusiasm  worked  up  to  the  ut- 
mostheight  produced  the  fiflh  Monarchy  Men 
and  that  in  their  case  the  treason  grew  out  of 
their  religion. 

They  say  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
that  the  acts  done  hy  this  man,  as  the^  appear 
from  all  the  evidence,  are  totally  mconsis- 
tent  with  the  professions  he  has  'made  and 
the  opinions  he  says  he  has  entertained, 
namely,  that  his  real  object  was  only  a  reform 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  whole  of  this  state- 
ment of  the  charge,  the  defence  and  reply 
and  upon  the  whole  course  of  evidence  before 
you,  you  have  now  to  exercise  your  judg- 
ments. I  desire,  that  in  exercising  your 
judgments  you  will  pay  no  more  attention 
to  any  thing  I  have  said  than  that  which  is 
necessary  to  lead  you  to  the  consideration  of 
those  points  which  seem  immediately  to  con- 
stitute the  particular  charge  against  this  man, 
and  to  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported; to  those  points,  and  to  that  evidence 
Dy  which  the  defence  may  be  supported,  and 
to  the  answer  given  to  that  defence.  Every 
rerdict  ought  to  be  the  jury's  own  and  ought 
to  procpM  on  clear  grounds  of  fact. — It 
ought  to  do  so  in  a  case  of  this  nature  more 
particularly,  if  possible,  because  one  great 
object  of  this  prosecution  must  be  that  tlie 
country  mav  be  satisfied,  that  they  may  see 
that  the  public  justice  of  it  has  taken  its  fair 
course,  and  that  you,  the  jury,  have  well  and 
truly  tried  and  true  deliverance  made  joetween 
the  king  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  accord- 
ing to  tne  law  of  the  land  and  the  oath  which 
you  have  taken. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  remark, 
that  during  the  course  of  this  trial  the  dignity 
of  a  oouft  of  justice  has  but  too  oflen  been  vio- 
lated by  improper  behaviour  both  within  and 
without  doors ;  what  it  is  men  can  mean  by 
such  conduct  who  do  not  wish  at  once  to  dis- 
solve all  government  and  the  bonds  of  all  so- 
ciety, I  cannot  imagine. — I  trust  I  shall  hear 
BO  more  of  this. — You  will  now  withdraw, 
gentlemen,  and  consider  of  vour  verdict. 

One  of  the  Jury, — My  lord,  we  wish  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  indicto^ent  to  take  out  with  us. 


Lord  Chief  Justice  Ejfre.^—1  suf^pote  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  your  taking  oat  the 
indictment;  it  is  not  strictly  rKular, but! 
dare  say  it  will  be  consented  to  on  both  side. 

Gentlemen,  I  must  apprize  you,  that  after 
you  have  withdrawn  there  can  be  no  refreb- 
ment  given  to  you.— Do  you  wish  to  take 
any  mmlerate  refreshment  before  yon  with- 
draw? 

One  of  the  Jury. — My  lord,  we  Cbank  vn^ 
we  shallnot  have  occasion  for  any. 

[The  Jurv  withdrew  at  thirty  nunules  after 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  tbcry  retnmed 
again  into  Court  at  thirty-five  minuteisiter 
three  o'clock.] 

Thomas  Hardy  set  to  the  bar. 

Clerk  of  the  iirrai^iu.— Thomas  Hardy,  hd4 
up  your  hand  ^Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  fcok 
upon  the  prisoner— How  say,  you,  is  Tbomss 
Hardy  piilty  ofthe  high  treason  whereof  be 
stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty  ? 

foreman.— Not  Guilty. 

Clerk  of  ArTMgn$,-^lM  he  fly  for  it  \ 

Foreman, — Not  that  we  know  of. 

Priioner, — My  fellow  countrymen  I  retisn 
you  my  thanks. 

[The  prisoner  was  immediately  dischainei] 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — Gentlemen  dl 
the  Jury ;  I  ought  to  take  the  first  opportunitT, 
after  this  laborious  attendance,  very  sincere!j 
to  thank  you  for  the  readiness  withwhidi 
you  have  sacrificed  so  much  of  your  persosai 
convenience,  and  with  which  you  have  under- 
gone the  &tigue  of  this  trial.* 


For  an  account  of  the  deraonstratioos  of 
joy  which  were  manifested  on  the  aoouittil  of 
Thomas  Hardy  see  the  New  Anaual  Ke^ster 
for  the  year  1794,  p.  <74. 


*  The  Jijhy  slept  at  the  Hummoms  ewerr 
night  from  the  S9th  of  October,  attended  bv 
the  proper  ofiicers  of  the  Court,  swoini  in  tu 
usual  form.    Orig,  E4» 
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TO  VOLUME  XXIV. 


TO  HARDY'S  CASE; 


P.  811,  1.  8. 
the  sixth." 


Note  to  the  words  **  October 


In  Sibly'd  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  the  preliminary  proceedings  from 
the  sixth  to  the  twenty-seventh  of  October 
inclusive,  are  detiuled  at  much  greater 
length  than  in  the  text.  The  following  is 
Sibly's  account : 

Sessiott-House,  Ckrhenwell-^Mondayy  Oct,  6. 

The  Court  met  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
grand  jury  had  not  a  bill  r^uiy  to  return. 
About  two  o'clock  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  ap- 
peared  on  the  bench,  when  a  true  bill  was  re- 
turned against  the  following  persons  for  high 
treason : 


Thomas  Holcroft, 
John  Richter, 
Matthew  Moore, 
John  Thelwall, 
Richard  Hodgson,  and 
John  Baxter. 
John   Lovett  was 


not 


Thomas  Hardy, 
John  Home  Tooke, 
Jn.  Augustus  Boimey, 
Stewart  Kydd, 
Jeremiah  Joyce, 
WUliam  Wardle, 

The  bill   against 
found. 

The  jury  thanked  the  chief  justice  for  the 
charge  delivered  to  them  the  day  on  which 
the  commission  ooened,  which,  at  their  re- 
quest, was  orderea  to  be  printed.  The  judge 
thanked  them  in  return  tor  the  comphment. 
As  he  would  not  affect  to  say  that  he  deli- 
vered it  without  notes,  he  would  chearfuUy 
acquiesce  in  their  request.  His  lordship  ol>- 
served,  that  the  jury  iiad  attended  four  days, 
and  wished  to  know  if  they  should  proceed 
any  farther  that  day  ?  or  if  they  meant  to  ad- 
journ? After  this  conversation,  they  agreed 
to  adjourn  to  next  day  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  Attorney 'General  made  the  usual  mo- 
tions, that  copies  of  the  indictments  be  given 
to  the  prisoners. 

The  Chief  Justice  wished  to  know  of  the 
attorney-general,  what  time  he  would  be  in 
readiness  to  deliver  to  the  prisoners  the  panel 
of  the  jury,  &c.  as  ten  days  were  required  be- 
fore the  trials  could  commence. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  he  should  be 
able  to  answer,  and  settle  the  business  next 
day.  . 

The  Chief  Justice  next  called  upon  the  per- 
sons who  attended  as  ag^ts,  solicitors,  and 


others  for  the  prisoners,  and  informed  them, 
that  by  the  usual  application  thev  may  have 
access  to  the  prisoners.  He  saidf,  he  would 
not  harass  the  prisoners  by  having  them 
brought  up  until  their  arraignment — to  inform 
them  of  these  particulars,  for  that  copies  of 
their  indictments  should  be  left  with  them, 
and  wished  this  information  might  be  imme- 
diately communicated.-~And  then  the  Court 
adjourned. 

A  List  of  the  Witnesses  subpcen&ed. 

Middlesex.— TfLiR  Ring  '  against  Thomas 
Hardy,  John  Horne  Tooke,  John  Au- 
gustus Bonnet,  Stuart  Kydd,  Jere- 
miah Joyce,  Thomas  Wardle,  Thomas 
HoLCROFT,  John  Richter,  Matthew 
Moore,  John  Thelwall,  Richaro 
Hodgson,  and  John  Baxter. 

Upon  an  Indictment  for  High  Treason. 

Alexander  Aitcheson,  student  of  medicine, 
residing  in  Canongate,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
parish  of  Canongate,  in  the  county  of  Bdin- 
burgh,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh.— Henry  Alexander,  abiding  at  the 
Rose-tavern,  Fleet-market,  in  the  city  of 
London,  linen-draper. — Daniel  Adorns^  of 
Tooke*&-court,  Cursitor-street,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  gentleman  .^George  Alleny  of 
Turner's-court,  Bedford-buiy,  in  the  countv 
of  Middlesex,  one  of  the  constables  attendr 
ing  the  public-office  in  Bow- street,  Covent- 
garden,  in  the  said  county.— JoAn  Armstrongs 
of  Kincsland-road,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leo- 
nard, Snoreditch,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, one  of  the  constables  attending  the  po- 
lice-office, in  Worship-street,  in  the  said 
county. — James  Agar,  of  Hare-court,  in  the 
Temple,  barrister  at  law. — Joseph  Butterworth, 
of  rleet-street,  London,  bookseller. — John 
Bullock,  of  Church-yard-court,  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  stationer  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance. — Wm.  Broomhead,  of  Watson's- 
walk,  Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  cutler 
and  scissar  finisher,  now  in  custody,  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Mary  Parkinson,  m  Little 
Charles-street,  Westminster,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.— Gran^  'Broughton,  one  of  his 
majesty's  messengers  in  ordinary,  abiding  at 
the  house' of  the  right  Jionourable  the  mar- 
quis of  Salisburv,  in  Arlington-street,  in  the 
county  of  Kiadlesex.— Bernard  Bayley,  of 
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tlnion-creacent,  Kjent-road,  io  the  county  of 
Surrey,  ffentleman,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
police^ffice,in  Lambeth-street,  Wbitechapcl, 
ia  thecountYofMiddlesex.-nJaie;pABttrcA«//, 
of  the  Sherirs-office,  in  Took's-court,  and  re- 
siding in  Great  James-street»  Bedford-row»  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  attorney  at  law.— 
George  Cheek  Barnes^  of  Noble-street,  Goa- 
wel-8treet,in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  printer. 
— JoAfi   BauU,  of  Red- lion-court,   Charter- 
bmise-lane,  London,   newsman   and    ticket 
porter.— TAomoi  Bhckbume^  of  Craven-street, 
City- road,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  paper 
hanzer  and  undertaker. — William  Blacky  of 
York-street,  Westminster,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  green-grocer,  and  one  of  the  con- 
f tables  attending  the  Public-office  in  Bow- 
ttreet,  Coven t  garden,  in  the  said  county. — 
Robert  Beregford,  residing  at  the  comer  of 
Bennet's-court,  Drury-lane,  in  the  county  of  > 
Middlesex,  tavlor  and  green-grocer,  and  one  i 
of  the  constables  attending  the  Public-office 
in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  in  the  said 
county.— ilrfAur  Biake^  of  Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
osq.^ — Richard    Bennet,    of   Redi^anViow, 
fiethnal-green,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
irarehouse-man. — Wm,  Barclay,  of  Duke's- 
court,  St.  Martin's-lane,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  shoemaker. — Nathaniel  Birch,  of 
Vine-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  West- 
minster, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  labourer, 
one  of  the  patroles  attending  the  public-office 
in  Bow-8treet,  Covent-garden,  m  the  said 
cmmty.^Anthony  Beck*  of  0&fi>vd-!ilreet,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  sadler.— Jb^n  Bur- 
tey,  of  Biackroan- street,  in  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  one  of 
the  clerks  in  the  Auditor's-office,  SomerseU> 
place. — John  Bone,  of  Weston-street,  Snow- 
fields,  Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
muslin  clearer. —  William  Carnage,  of  Far^te* 
street,  Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  ink- 
bottle  maker,  now  in  custody  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Parkinson,   in   Little  Charles- 
atreet,  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Mid* 
dlesex. — John  Child,  of  Crown-street,  West- 
minster, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  one  of 
his  Miyesty's  messengers  in  ordinary. — John 
Coates,  a  soldier,  in  the  Birmingham  Volun- 
teers, late  of  China-walk,  Lambeth,  in  the 
countT  of  Surrey,  apprentice  to  John  Philip 
FranckloW,  taylor,  ana  now  residing  with  his 
father,  Christopher  Coates,  of  Little  College- 
Btreet,  Westmmster,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex.— Stephen  Cottrell,  of  Grosvenor* place, 
jn  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  one  of  the 
clerks  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council. — Wm.  Carter,  of  Angel<-a]]ev,  Long- 
acre,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  bill-sticker. 
— Po^ricfc  Colquhoun.  of  Charles-square,  Hox- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esa.  one  of 
tiie  justices  of  the  police-office,  in  Worship- 
street,   Shoreditcb,    in   the    said   county. — 
Thomai  Chapman,  of  Fleet-street,   London, 
bookseller.— JoAn  Combet^  of  Oakham,  in  the 
tmrstf  of  Rutland,  attorn^  at  |av»— CArw- 
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t&pher  Cridkmdf  of  Kemp'ft<ouit,  Berwick- 
street,  Soho,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
shoenoaker,  and  one  of  the  constable  attend- 
ing the  public-office  in  Bow-street,  Coveot- 
garden,  in  the  said  county. — Thomas  Carpmalf 
of  Bow-^reety  Covent-garden,  in  the  coufity 
of  Middlesex,  victualler,  and  one  of  the  coa- 
stables  attending  the  public-office.  In  Boc^ 
street  aforesaid. — Henry  Croker,  of  Tottes- 
ham  court-road,  in  the  county  of  MidiUesei, 
broker,  and  one  of  the  conatables  attrnfoj 
the  public-office  in  Bow-street.Covcnt-ginka 
in  the  said  county.— JoAn  Chapman,  of  Dean- 
street,  Fetter-lane,  London,  labourer.— jlkf> 
ander  Corney,  of  Red  lion- court,  Wat^. 
street,  in  the  city  of  London,  shoe-&ctor.-^ 
Jamet  Clerk,  esq.  sheriff  depute  of  tbt 
county  of  Edinburgh,  residinz  in  Gtoro- 
square,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cul£bert%  i&& 
said  eouBty.-*JaAft  Chatfieid^  of  Back-lui, 
Hatton-gaiden,  in  the  county  of  Middlesei, 
timber  merchant.— Bernard  CoMe»  of  Wal- 
nut-tree- walk,  Lambeth,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  AuditorV 
office,  Somersetrplace.— YFtZ/iom  Clarkty  d 
Mount-row,  Lambeth,  in  the  coun^  of  Sunev, 
messenger  to  the  solicitor  for  the  affiurs  of  bji 
majesty's  treasury. — Henry  D€akry,ofE3sa- 
street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  clerk  d 
the  rules,  on  the  crown  side  of  his  maje^'i 
court  of  JUng^s  htnch.^-Richmrd  D^Mmt,^ 
Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  printer.- 
James  Davidson,  of  Hussel-place,  Russd- 
street,  Covent-garden,  in  the.  qoim^  of  Mid- 
dlesex, printer.— ITU/uim  Dakitty  of  Dovnini^ 
street,  Westminster,  door  porter  at  the  o£m 
oflordGrenville,  one  of  his  majesty's  fm- 
cipal  secretaries  of  state,  situate  in  Dovaisf- 
street  aforesaid.— Jat€p A  Debtee,  of  Gersre- 
street,  Soho,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
bookseller. — Joseph  Edwards,  the  younger,  of 
Jewin-street,  London,  silversmith,  nov  ia 
custody  at  the  house  of  William  Needhsm,  Ja 
Cork-street^  Hanuver-square,  in  the  coucljcf 
Middlesex,  one  of  his  Majesty's  raessesfEn 
in  ordinary. — Daniel  Isaac  Eaian,  of  Newgale 
street,  London,  bookseller.— tfeitry  £m 
of  Newgate-street,  London^  the  son  of  Da&^ 
Isaac  &ton,  of  the  same  place,  bookselier. 
--Evan  Evans,  late  a  prisoner  in  tb^  cidddy 
of  the  marshal  of  the  Mai^halsea,  of  the  cqfsi 
of  King*s-bench,  grocer,  now  residiiig  at  ^ 
house  of  Samuel  Giles,  at  Newington-ca^ 
way,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. — Ann,  the  wii 
of  the  above- named  Evan  Evans,  nam  re- 
siding at  the  house  of  Samuel  Giles,  at  New- 
ington-causeway,  in  the  county  of  Surrcr.— 
Swnuel  Edwards,  of  Beaufort-buildings,  ialbr 
Straiu^  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  vke 
merchant. —JoAn  Frost,  late  of  Spring-gaxtfe:^ 
Westminster,  but  now  of  Pinner,  in  the  coonn 
of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  late  an  attorney  if 
the  court  of  King's- bench. — Richard  Ford,  cf 
Sloane-streetj  m  the  county  of  Middie^scs, 
esq.  one  of  the  justices  at  the  Public-o^ 
in  Bow-street,  Covent-gardeii|  ip  the  ssa^ 
iiomiyr^WiUiom  Falkcnerf  or  ^tb-stceci 
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^ftik-lniey  in  likt  piriA  <sf  9i.  OMrge,  Hin- 
ver-iquffe,  iM  the  counQr  of  Middlesex,  esi). 
oe  of  the  derks  of  his  nH^esty^s  most  hon. 
»riTy  emmt\\.'-^Edmard  Tugivn^  of  the  Ple^- 
rat-retreat,  Falmef  s-village,  Tothill- fields, 
1  tbe  coaBt|[  of  Middlesex,  shoeumker,  and 
ne  of  Uie  officers  ef  the  Public- office  in  Bow- 
treel,  CoveDt-garden,  in  the  said  county s-^ 
YilUam  Henfy  Fallofitld^  of  Inner-Scotland- 
ard,  in  tbe  county  of  Middlesex,  attorney  ^t 
Wj—WUiiam  FUugeraldy   of  the   Middle- 
bmple,  London,  banister  at  law.— JoAn  Fctr- 
jy,  of  Broughton,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cuth- 
ert's,  m  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  Wright,  a 
risoner  in  the  Castle  of  £dintrargh.-^  Jiffoc 
''amcdt,  the  younger,  of  Camomile-street, 
tishopsgate-street,  m  the  city  of  London,  at- 
9mey  at  law. — Thomat  Furmage,  of  Wind* 
lill-street,    Tottenham-court-road,    in    the 
oanty  of  Middlesex,  collector  of  the  rate 
w  pavinjg,  &c.  within  the  parish  of  Saint 
'ancras,  m  Uie  said  countyw-^fFm.  Fletcher, 
i  Lincoln's-Inn,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
arrister  at  Ivw.^^Duncan  Gr«nf,  of  Strutton- 
round,  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Mid^- 
leaeX)  one  of  the  constables  attendina;  the 
*oblic-office  in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  in 
he  sdd  county .-^j!tfv«r<f  Gating,  late  of 
{oxton,in  the  parish  of  Saint  Leonard,  Shore- 
itch,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  but  now 
•siding  at  the  house  of  James  Bisset,  UppeN 
»roker-row,  Moor6elds,  in  ^e  said  county, 
nd  clerk  to  William  Wickham,  esq.  one  of 
he  justices  at  the  police-office  in  Lambeth- 
treet,  Whitechapel,in  the  said  county. — J<^n 
iurneil,  of  Kine-street,  Westminster,  in  the 
otinty  of  Middlesex,  one  of  his  majesty's 
lessengers  in  ordinary.--«lltcAard  Gay,   of 
[opkins-street,  Saint  James's,  in  the  county 
f  Middlesex,  drug  and  perfume  grinder,  a 
Tisoner  in  the  custody  of  tbe  Marshal  of  the 
f  arshalsea,  of  the  court  of  KingVbench,  in 
he  Kind's- bench-prison,  in  Samt  GeorgeV 
'ields,   in  the  county  of  Surrey. — Thomas 
ireeuj  of  Oranee-street,  Leicester-fields,  in 
he  county  of  Middlesex,   perfiimer. — John 
rumey,  of  Essex- court,  in  the  Middle-temple, 
larrister  at  ULW,-^Alexander  Grants  of  War- 
our-street,  Soho,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
rioter. — Wiliiam   Gotobedy    of  Hosier-lane, 
Vest-smithfield,  London,  newsman. — Uoger 
roMtrell^  of  Hemlock-court,  Carey  street,  in 
he  county  of  Middlesex,  taylor,  and  green- 
;rocer,  and  one  of  the  constables  attending 
he    Public- office,   in   Bow- street,   Covent- 
ttf^n,  in  the  said  county^ — Arthur  Gliddon^ 
f  Great  Ormond'Street,  Queen-square,  in  the 
cninty  of  Middlesex,  attorney  at  law. — John 
Jriffitht,    of  Phimber's-fow,   Mile-end-old- 
9«ra,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  carpen- 
er  and  joiner,  and  one  of  the  constables  at- 
ei&ding  the  police-office  in  Lambeth-«treet, 
Vliitecfaapel,  in  the  said  county. — Thomtu 
?riffUht,  of  Fashion-etteet,  Spital-fields,  saw- 
er,  and  assistant  constable  at  the  polke- 
ifice  in  Lambeth- street,  Whitechapel,  in  the 
oanty  of  Middlesex.— 7%«ma«0^<gg,  No.  60, 
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Chiring^eMs,  Weitminsier^  bii  tbe  county  of 
Middlesex,  gentleman,  clerk  to  Mr.  White,  of 
No.  6,LincolnVinn.-->7bAn  Gtofoa^ofCTomk* 
court,  Russel  street,  Covent- garden,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman.-^ AicAoHl 
MaytDordy  of  Friendly- place^  %oreditch,  in 
the  coun^  of  Middlesex,  wat-chandler,  now 
a  prisoner  in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate. 
^^Gtorge  HigginSf  of  South- street,  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  George,  Hanover^s^uare,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  one  of  his  majesty's 
messengers  in  ordinary.— CAru/opAer  MuU,  of 
Chancery-lane,    attorney  at  law. — Edward 
Hodson,  of  Bell-yard,  nter  Temple-bar,  printer. 
— Henry  Hillf  of  Fargate-street,  in  Sheffield, 
in  the  county  of  York,  cutler^  now  in  custody 
at  the  liouse  of  Mrs.  Mary  Parkinson,  in  Little 
Charles- street,  Westminster,  in  the  coimty  ef 
Middlesex.— JbAn   Hancock,   of  Chichester- 
rents,  in  Chancery-lane,  in  toe  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman,  clerk  to  Mr.  White,  of  No. 
6,  Lincoln's-inn.— TTt/Ziam  KtMAstcion,  of  Pall- 
mall,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  right  hon.  Henry 
Dundas.  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  score- 
taries  of  state.-^£doar<i  Havrfy,  of  Lamb* 
street,  Spital-square,  m  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, warehouseman.— JoAfi  HoUingworth, 
of  ITireadnecdle- street,  London,  banker.— 
Jdhn  Eilliery  of  Bishopsgate- street,  London, 
bookseller,  now  a  prisoner  in  his  majesty's 
gaol  of  Kewgate.*^eretmaA  Samuel  Jordan, 
of  Fleet-street,  in  the  city  of  London,  hock" 
seller.— JotepA  Johnson,  of  St.  Paul's  Church^ 
yard,  in  the  city  of  London,  bookseller.— Jo* 
seph  C/ayfcmJiefiniRgs,  of  Hart- street,  Bldom»- 
bury.  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  barrister  at 
law.— CAorfcf  Jealous,  of  Brownlow-stree^ 
Drory-lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  sad^ 
ler,  and  one  of  the  constables  attending  the 
public- office  in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  ia 
the  said  county. — Joshua  Joyce,    of  Essex-' 
street,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, tallow-chandler. — Thomas  Jones,  of  MiU 
ford-lane,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, labourer,  and  one  of  the  ctostables 
attending  the  public-office  in  Bow-street,  Co- 
vent-garden, in  the  said   county. — William 
Jones,  esq.  of  St.  George's-fields,  m  the  county 
of  Surrev,  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea,  of  the 
court  of  King's-bench.— Dfl«W  George  Jac- 
mar,  of  Frith-street,  Soho,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Auditor'*-- 
office,  in  Somerset-place.— TFi/Ziom  Johnson, 
of  the  Inner-temple,  London,  attorney  at  law. 
John  King,  of  Queen-street,  Queen's-square, 
Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq. 
one  of  his  majesty's  under  secretaries  of  state. 
--John  Iftrty,  keeper  of  his  majesty's  gaol  of 
Newgate,  residing  there. — Christopher  Ken-^ 
nedy,  of  Cross-court,  Broad-court,  Ix>ng-acre^ 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  carpenter,  and  one 
of  the  constables  attending  the  public-office  in 
Bow-street,  Covent-garden,in  the  said  county. 
-^Wiiaam  Knighty  c?  Windmill-street,  Picca- 
dilly, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  shoemaker. 
-^tkeDid  KiwgAoTff,  gcntteman,  ^oler,  of  bis 
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tamjesty's  Tower  of  Lofidoa,  ^idiiig  there.-^ 
WiUiam  Lomndet,  of  the  Middle-temple^  Lon- 
doDy  barrister  at  law< — Edward  Lautun,  of 
Little  George-street^  Westminster,   in   the 
county  of  Middlesei,  one  of  his  majesty's 
messengers  eitraoidinaiy.— Jomei  Lym^  mes- 
senger at  arms,  residing  at  the  house  of  James 
Cooper,  in  Advocate's -close,  in  the  city  of 
£dinbur{h,--Georg0  Lvnam^  of  Walbrook, 
London,  ironmonger. — Edward  Lavender,  oi 
Drury-lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  at- 
torney at  law,  and  chief  clerk  of  the  public- 
office  in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  in  the 
said  county. — Arnold  Langley,  of  Gloucester- 
street,  Queen  Vsquare,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman,  clerk  to  Mr.  White,  No.  6^ 
Lincoln's-inn.— )fm.  LoekKart,  sheriff  clerk 
depute  of  the  coimty  of  Edinburgh,  residing 
at  Newbaven,  in  the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert's 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh  aforesaid. — David 
Uojfdy  of  York-street,  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  footman  to  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, of  Bury-str«et,  St.  James's,  in  the  same 
county. — Robert   Moody,    of  China-square, 
Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  carpenter 
and  joiner,  now  in  custody  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Parkinson,  in  Little  Charlea-street, 
Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.— 
Thomoi  Maclean,  of  Whitehall,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  one  of  his  majesty's  messengers 
in  ordinary. — John  Moore,  of  Gray's-inn,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  attorney  at  law. — 
i>—  Merry,  of  Ramsgate,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  doctor  of  physic. — William  Mainwaring, 
of  Hanover-square,  in  the  couoty  of  Middle- 
sex, esg.  one  of  the  prothonotaries  of  the 
court  or  Common  Pleas. — George  Munro,  of 
George- street,   Manchester- square,    in   the 
county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  a  captain  in  the 
may, -^William  Metcalfe,  of  Dowgate-hill,  in 
the  city  of  London,  attorney  at  law. — Patrick 
Macmanta,  of  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  hatter,  and  one 
of  the  constables  attending  the  public-office 
in  Bow-street,  C-oventrgarden,   m  the  said 
county.— •il/M/rew   Milne,  of  Great  Russel- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, shopman  to  Mr.  Jordan,  br)okseiier,  in 
Fleet-street,  London. — Jo$eph  Mack,  clerk  in 
the  Sheriff-clerk's  office  in  Edinburgh,  re- 
siding in  Castle  Wynd,  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh.— William  MCubbin,  writer,  residing 
in  the  house  of  John  Donaldson,  smith  ana 
^oom-setter,  in  Todderick's  Wynd,  in  the 
city  of  Edinbui^h. — Alexander  Mitchell,  linen 
manufacturer,  residinig  at  Strathaven,  in  the 
parish  of  Strathaven,  in  the  couoty  of  Lanark. 
Arthur  MEwan,   of  the  Water  of  Leith, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  in  the  cuuntv 
of  Edinburgh,  weaver,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tof- 
booth  of  Canongate,  of  Edinburgh. — Walter 
Miller,  wright  and  merchant,  of  the  High- 
street  of  Perth,  in  the  parish  of  Perth,  in  the 
cpun^  of  Perth,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth 
of  Edmburgh. — John  Miller,  of  Dukc's-cowt, 
Bow-street,  Covent-gsrden,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  one  of  Uie  constables  attending 
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the  public-office  m  B^w-slrteC  afoRwU 

Sttphen  Henry  Murrell,  of  Ray-street,  OH 

bath-fields,  in  the  county  of  Middlc8a,aiK. 

tioneer*— )rm.  Middletonf  one  of  the  Shaifi 

officers  of  the  county  of  EdinVurclb^  wai^ 

in  Warriston's  dose,  in  the  dly orfidiBba^ 

— Joteph  Milner,  of  Aldermanbiiiy,  Lndeo, 

warehouseman. — Wilkam  Needhemj  ofCei. 

street,  in  the  parish  of  St  George  Haimi- 

square,  in  the  county  of  Middleaei,  vat  ^ 

bis  miyesty'a  messengers  in  ordioay.-Jre- 

derick   Polydore   Nodder,  of  ^evtr^sM, 

Golden-square,  in  the  ceun^  of  MiA&sei, 

botanic  painter. — John  Netty  wAimt^ 

Lord  Cbamberlain's-officey  in  St  Jaiu^v 

palace,    in  the  county   of  Middk^x,  m 

of  his  majesty's  messengers  extraon&DirT.- 

Evan  Nepean,  of  Scotland-ysid,  Wbiteittil, 

in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  one  of  bti 

majesty's  under  secretaries  of  state.— HeiK 

Norris^  of  Hare-court  in  the  Temple,  clerk  l» 

Mr.  Spinks,  under  treasurer  of  the  socidji 

the  Inner-temple.— ilWAar  Ontkm,tii  Cn^ 

street,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  county  of  1& 

dlesex,  barrister  •  at  law.-— Rokrf  Omd,  rt 

Dean,  in  the  parish  of  Sc  Cuthbert's  mtii 

county  of  Edinburgh,  blacksmith,  a  prisnr 

in  the  castle  of  Emnburgfa.— Oeorf  e  Orr,  a 

Camberwell,  in  the  county  of  Sorrejr,  taller. 

— Jane  Partridge,  of  Nottingham,  spiastcr, 

the  daughter  of  Mr.  Partridge,  of  Noiuo^ 

aforesaid,  apothecary.— fPiY^iMiP(ipe,otU 

tie   Mary-le-bone  street,  in   the  oouotT  0 

Middlesex,  blackine  ball  maker,  and  ooeof 

the  patroles  attending  the  public  ofice  a 

Bow-street,  Coventrf^irden  in  the  said  coaotj. 

John  Pearson,  of  Linooln's-inn,  ia  the  anitr 

of  Middlesex,  student  at  law.— Jams  Fv^ 

ton,  of  Hoxton-square,  in  the  county  of  Mii- 

dlescx^  surgeon  and  a|K>thecary.— JoiU  ?m* 

Mon,  of  Fif-tree-court,  in  the  Temple,  gelt!^ 

roan.— M//iaw  Rou,  of  Crown-strecl,  *««■ 

minster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  ose  s 

his  majesty's  messengers  in  ordinan.-p^ 

Reeves,  of  Cecil  street,  in  the  Strand,  in  tbc 

county   of  Middlesex,   barrister  at  kv.- 

GeorgeRots,  clerk,  or  late  clerk  in  the  r* 

zettee^<»ffice  at  Edinburgh,  of  South-bTite,^ 

Edinburgh,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tolboodio' 

Edinburgh.— ^cAi&a/i<  RMtheen,  of  Babv 

row,  Newington-butts,  in  the  county  of  Sff- 

rey,  baker,  one  of  the  patroles  attendii^t^ 

PubUc^ffice  in   Bow-street,  Covcnt-gwH 

in  the  county  of  Middlesex.— JimetJ^P?' 

of  York-street,  St  James's-square,  ifl  ta 

county  of  Middlesex,  bookseller,  now  »F^ 

soner  in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  Ncvgife-' 

Thomas  Clio  Rickman,   of  Upper  Uu^ 

bone-street,   in  Uie  county  of  MiddiRa 

bookseller,  and  Jane  his  wife,  of  tbe  stf 

place.— t&MfiW  Reece,  of  CarlhusiaD-s&ftf 

Charter-  house- square,  in  the  county  of  N«^ 

dlesex,  stationer.-«-Iia«c  Saint,  of  theciiT « 

Norwich,  victualler,  now  in  custody  il  ^ 

house  of  Thomas  Wagstaffe,  in  Soutb-si^i 

in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hano»er-K)»tfC' 

in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  one  ot  i»^ 
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Siacky   of  Biickle-streety    GoodmanVfields, 
V^Tliitechapel,  in   the  county  of  Middlesex, 
stay-maker.— Hennf  Dtlahay  Svmonds,  of  Pa- 
temoBter-row,  London,  bookseller,  now  a  pri- 
soner in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate.— 
IVilliam  Skarp^  of  Charles-street,  Midclleses- 
liospital,   in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  en- 
graver.— John  Sckawy  of  Eaton  street,  Pimlico, 
m  the  county  of  Middlesex,  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's messengers  in  ordinary. — Thomtu  5y- 
tnondiy   of    Crown*office-row,   Inner-tempie, 
rx>ndon,  student  at  law. — Matthew  Swift,  of 
Ooald's-buildings,  near  the  New  Church  in 
the  Strand,  in  the  connty  of  Middlesex,  shoe- 
maker, and  one  of  the  constables  attending 
the  police-office  in  Great  Mariborough-street 
in  the  said  county.— ^George  Sanderson,  of  the 
bunch  of  grapes  m  Butcher-row,  Temple-bar, 
in   the   county  of  Middlesex,   victualler. — 
JUaac  Clayton  Smith,  of  Artichoke-yard,  Lam- 
beth-Marsh, in  the  county  of  Surry,  mes- 
senger in  the  office  of  the  right  hon.  Henry 
Thindas,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries of  state. — Thomas  She'Uon,  of  the  session- 
bouse  in  the  Old-bailey,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  of  London,  attorney  at  law.— )fi7/tam 
■Sco^,  solicitor  at  law,  residing  in  Merchant- 
street,  in  the  city  of  Bdinburgh. — Daniel 
Siuart,  of  Frith-street,  Soho,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  gentleman  —  TAomas  Stiff,  of 
Paternoster-row,  in  the  city  of  London,  hair- 
dresser.— John  ShalUtrd,  of  Charlton-strect, 
Sommers-town,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
pastry  cook,  and  one  of  the  patroles  attending 
the  public-office  in  Bow-street,  Coven t-garden, 
in^tne  said  county. — John  Shelmerdine,  of  the 
Grove,  Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
batter<~;/((ime»  Savage,  of  Maiden-lane,  Wood- 

str^t,   London,  warehouseman. William 

SiurchyOf  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  iron-monger. — 
John  Taylor,  of  Fleet -street,  London,  gent. 
now  a  prisoner  in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  New- 
gate.— Wtiliam  Tina,  of  Crown-street,  West- 
minster, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  one  of 
his  majesty's  messengers  in  ordinary. — James 
Thornton,  of  Wey  mouth-street.  Cavendish- 
square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  clerk 
at  the  Police-office  in  Great  Mariborough- 
street,  in  the  said  county. — Thomas  Thompton, 
of  Shrub*8-hill,  near  Bagsbot,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  esq  — Thomas  Tourle,  late  a  prisoner 
in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  Marshal- 
sea,  of  the  ccurt  of  King's-bench,  dealer  in 
timl>er  and  coals,  now  residing  at  the  house 
of  Samuel  Giles,  at  Newington-causeway,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey. — Joseph  Towers,  of  St. 
John-square,  Clerken-well,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  dissenting  minister. — Jatnes  Tern- 
pleton,  messenger  at  arms,  residing  in  Pre- 
sidentVstain,  in  Parliament-close,  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.— JoAii  Thompson^  of  Oakham, 
;in  the  county  of  Rutland,  gardener. — Mary 
Thompson,  the  wife  of  John  Thompson,  of 
Oakham^  in  the  county  of  Rutland  gardener. 
— Mary  Thompson,  the  wife  of  George  Thomp- 
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gardener. — John  Townsend,  of  DukcVrow^ 
Pimlico,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  labourer, 
and  one  of  the  constables  attending  the 
public-office  in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden, 
m  the  said  county. — Thomas  Tinfi,.oi  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
stage  coachman,  and  one  of  the  patroles  at* 
tending  the  public^office  in  Bow-street,  Co- 
vent-garden, in  the  said  countv.— -JoAn  Tay^ 
lor,  of  St.  George's,  Norwich,  surgeon.-^ 
John  Tliompson,  near  the  turnpike,  in  the 
New-road,  St.  George's  in  the  East,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  assistant  clerk  at  the 
public-office  in  Lambeth-street,  Whitechapel^ 
jn  the  said  county. — John  Taplin,  of  Mul- 
berry-street, Mile-end  OJd-town,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  gardener,  one  of  the  constables 
attending  the  police-office,  in  Lambeth  street, 
Whitechapel,  m  the  said  county. —  William 
Taylor,  of  Bridge- street,  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  one  of  the  clerks  in 
the  office  of  the  rt  hon.  lord  Grenville,  one 
of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state* 
-^Felis  Vaughan,  of  Crown-office- row,  Inner* 
temple,  London,  barrister  at  law. — John  VeU 
lam,  of  Oakham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland, 
butcher  and  grazier. — Thomas  John  Upton,  of 
Bell-yard,  near  Temple-bar,  watch-maker, 
and  machinist,  now  pri!H)ner  in  the  New  Pri^ 
son,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
— Alexander  Willis,  of  Harley- street,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  dancmg  master. — 
Samuel  Williams,  now  in  custody  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Fordham,  in  Lambeth -street, 
Whitechapel,  In  the  county  of  Middlesex^ 
coach- master,  apprentice  to  and  late  abiding 
with  Joseph  Whitton,  at  Tower-stairs,  Tower- 
dock,  London,  gun  engraver.— JuAn  WilliamSy 
of  I^icester-fields,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, wine- merchant. — George  Williams,  of 
West-smithfield,  London,  leather-seller.-— 
Thomas  Wagstaffe,  of  South  street,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  one  of  his  majesty's  mes- 
sengers in  ordinary. —  William  Wickham,  of 
St.  JamesVplace,  in  the  county  oi  Middlesex, 
esq.  one  of  the  justices  of  the  police-office, 
in  Lambeth^street,  Whitechapel,  in  the  said 
county. — John  Wharton,  of  Skelton-caslle  in 
the  county  of  York,  esq. — Joseph  White,  of 
Essex-court,  Middle-temple,  and  of  Lincoln^ 
inn,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  attorney  at 
law,  and  solicitor  for  the  aii'airs  of  his  ma- 
jesty's treasury. — William  Walker,  uf  BuckU 
mgham-street,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  attorney  at  law.— J«w«  Watsh^ 
late  of  the  Strand,  in  the  county  of  Middle^ 
sex,  but  now  abiding  at  Hatfield,  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  gent.—  WilUam  HW/i///,  of  Salis- 
bury-square, Fleet-street,  London,  printer. 
— Henry  Sampson  Wood/all,  Idle  of  No.  l,thc 
corner  of  I vey  lane.  Paternoster  row,  printer, 
but  now  of  c:helsea,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, gent. — George  Williamson,  messenger  at 
arms,  residing  in  President  stairs,  in  Parlia- 
ment-close, in  the  city  of  Mmburgh,— JoAa 
4U 
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Wtah,  of  RoBemary^Iane,  Whitechapel,  \m 

the  count}' of  Micl(]lesez,4lyerd — Thomas  WhiU" 
hom,  abiding  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Kins, 
m  Cumberland  -  street,  Tottenbam-eourt-roao, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  shopman  to 
Mr.  Baxter,  near  Cecil- street,  in  the  Strand, 
in  the  said  county,  bookseller. — George  Wid- 
4iiaii,  of  Fargate- street,  Sheffield,  in  the 
county  of  York,  hair-dresser,  now  in  custody 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mary  Parkinson,  in  Lit- 
tle Charles-street,  Westminster,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex.— rAomaf  Wiffin,  of  Fludyer- 
Street,  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, one  of  his  majesty's  messengers  in  ordi- 
nary.—-TlloMMit  Wood,  of  Red -lion  street.  Hoi- 
pom,  in  the  parish  of  Si.  George  the  Martyr, 
ID  the  countV  of  Middlesex,  lotteiy- inspector. 
^William  Wonhip,  of  Ball-alley,  Lombard- 
street,  London,  engraver. — Richard  WUHami^ 
of  Oakham,,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  derk. 
^-Richard  IfAilc,  of  Piccadiliv,  in  the  parish 
ftf  St  James's  Westminster^  m  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  oilman.-— George  fFt/Ztni^on,  of  the 
Jnner-tenmle^  London,  attorney  at  kw. — 
^^John  WigeUimortky  of  Somerset-place^  in 
tfM  county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  one  of  the  in- 
pectors  general  of  accounts  in  the  Aoditor's 
office  there.-^oAn  TbrAr,  of  his  majesty's 
Tower  of  London,  and  deputy-lieutenant 
thereof.~lfiifM«»  TainuMy  of  Percy-etreet, 
Kathbone-place^in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
apothecary. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Pzrrr  Jurors 
snmmoned. 

,    Aeton,  Thomas  Back,  esq. 

Back'iane,  John  Warner,  gent. 

Baker  -  streetf  Portman  -  i^ttara.  Thoinas 
jSkiop,  Dyott  Bucknell,  esq. 

Aimet.  Benjamin  Bradbury,  Fiyer'slane, 
Prycr's-bamet,  gent. 

Redford^uere,  Jo8«>h  Shrimpton,  esq. 

Betknal^reen.  Josiah  Boydell,  gent. 

Bm7.  Thomas  Sayer,  esq.  and  distiller;  Ed- 
ward Gordon,  esq.  and  brewer ;  Mark  Hudson, 
eso.  and  brewer. 

Brentford,  Hugh  Ronalds  esq.  and  nursery- 
man; David  Roberts,  distiller. 

Broad-street,  St,  George's  m  the  JB«#.  Jo- 
seph Ainslie,  coal-merchant. 

Bromley.  Nathaniel  Stonard,  brewer ;  Charles 
Smith,  distiller;  Christopher  Metcaif,  esq. 
nnd  distiller. 

Brompton,  Thomas  Hammersly,  esq.  and 
tanker;    Hanbury  Potter,    Old  Brompton, 
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Suckingham-eireet,  Archibald  Paxton,  wine- 
tterchant. 

Bur-Ureei;  East-imithfield.  Thomas  Alien, 
brewer ;  Rice  Davies,  esq. 

Chancenf-lane,  Richard  Masters,  esq.  and 
lianker ;  Thomas  Oruce,  stationer. 

Charing-cross,  Charles  Fourdrinier,  sta- 
tioner; James  Shepnell,  silversmith. 

Chartotte-streety  Rathbone-place,  Edward 
Campion,  esq.  and  wine-merchant;  Isaac 
Mark,^cnt. 


Charterhinm  if  iwrcw  isMj  Piinrit,  of. 
and  chemist 

Cktf^^reet,  Betfford-fquart,  John  P» 
vey,  cooper. 

Chimnck.  Thomas  Laiireice,8tna)  on thr 
Green,  esq.  John  Thompson,  brewer;  1^ 
mas  Beach,  Strand  on  the  Green,  esq. 

ClerkenmeU.  Apd^  PeUatt  St  JobV 
street,  ironmonger;  John  Guest,  ditto, aq. 
and  potter;  George  FiUingham,  diaD,ho^ 
factor;  David  Dean,  ditto,  cheesenMgtr; 
John  Wright,  Red  Lion-atreet,  waldiem. 
maker. 

CocAspur-ffreet.  Janes  Ofiphant,  \m; 
James  Cromptoo,  paper-hanging  msker. 

Colfibrook.  Henry  BnUocS:,  this  tki 
Colnbrook,  esq. 

Daiton.  Cecil  PiU^eoq. 

Downing  -  etreet^  YTafintMter.  llMai 
Maude,  esq.  and  army  agelit 

Duke-^trteif  WettminaUr.  CalveitCbphii, 
sent. 

Eding.  Thomas  Wood,  Hangjag^tu 
and  coal  merchant;  RidiardMeiix,e9i(.M 
brewer;  Robert  Wino,  Lowcr-sik,  c^; 
Ricbaid  HtfDt,  WindmaB-kne,esq.;  8infM 
Bowles,  esq.  andhaiberdaaher;  JdmBihr, 
0K|.;  Jftihea  Smith,  esq^and  peiiuaierrBB- 
bert  Vincent. esq.;  ThoBoas  Smith,  Uffff- 
side^  esq.  and  distiller ;.  Edwaidfioberts,  o^ 
Thomas  Cheap,  esq. 

Edgware.  Thomas  CoekingloD,  gent 
.    Edmonton.  Daniel  Ooaaett,  esq.  sod  bnker; 
John  Blackburn,  esq.  and  inerdiaDt;  11» 
mas  Lewis,  South-street,  esq^  and  Irish  km, 

Eleiree.  Samnel  Budge,  eeq.  JohaBodsi; 

JEa/eM.  Matthias  Dapont,  of  the  Chi» 
side,  gent,  wtneand  bimnqymercbsat;  Gw 
Capes,  esq.  and  warelxiiiaenian;  Riekai 
Gough,  Forty-hill,  esq. ;  William  £mei«& 
Bush-hill,  esq.;  John  Horsley,Bidr»a«$» 
eaq.;  Henry  Purtier,  Chace-side,  esq. ;  Gesgr 
Ellward,  ditto,  eaq.  and  upholder;  Cki*> 
pher  Strothoi^  ifull's- cross,  esq.  sod  ■» 
chant. 

Finehley.  ThomaaAllen^  £ast«od,cs|; 
William  Haraerton,  esq. ;  ThoDMS  Gm 
Nether^treet,  esq.  and  merchant 

FrUh^stret,  Soko.  Alexander  Trotter,  e9| 
and  upholder. 

Fulham.  Robert  Lewis^  NortlMnd,es^^ 
John  James,  esq. 

Ovodman's'JUlds.  Major  Rhode,  l0t» 
street,  esq.  and  sugar-baker. 

GotmelUtrtet.  Robert  Hawkins,  cMt*■e^ 
chant. 

Orafi^nn^lane.  Thomas  Hanison,  O 

(3reat  George-Uruty  Watmkuter,  R»* 
Jenks,  gent. 

Greek^street.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  pottff- 

Grten-ttreety  Qfrnvenor-s^uare.  G«f 
Brooks,  esq.  and  banker ;  James  Fisber,» 
elder,  esq.  i^ 

Hackney-  Thoma8BoddiDgton,€6q.Cli»^ 
Digby,  Mare-street,  esq. 
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Hmuum'tmitk,  Jkmes  DonrlBe,  esq.;  Simcn 
littNigey  esq. ;  Biyan  Maraball,  gent.  Ben- 
jamin GoooisoD,  esq. ;  James  Keene,  grocer; 
-Hemy  OsbaldistoD,  esq. 

MampUead.  Philm  Godsally  gent  and 
eoachmaker';  John  Peter  Blaquire,  esq.  and 
merchant;  Thomas  Rhodes,  Hampstead- 
roady  cowkeeper. 

fioRtpton.  Thomas Chadwicky  esq.;  John 
Jiilknan^  esq. 

HoMwelL  William  Harwood,  esq. 

Barksdomn'Mli,  near  Harroto.  William 
^cho^  farmer. 

H^Uon-garden,  Nathaniel  Wright,  sur- 
veyor. 

Sayu.  John  Blencowe,  esq. 

Mendon.  Michael  Ck>Uinson^  esq.  Edward 
Hill,  gent. 

Highgate.  Edward  Hale,  geat;  Samuel 
Prorey,  esq.  and  weaver. 

HighFSireU,  Mary-U-bone,  James  Sheridlne^ 

^UiUingUm*  Samuel  Marsh,  esq«;  William 
Perry,  esq.  and  doctor  of  physic ;  James 
Cook,  esq. 

Bolbom.  Robert  Mains,  near  Great  Turn- 
stile,  gent. 

Bpmaey,  David  Duvelus,  esq.  and  mer- 
chant; John  Maybew,  esq.  and  upholder. 

IsUngion.  Samuel  Pullen,  gent. 

Ketuingtw,  James  Wheble,  gentleman  and 
taUow- chandler;  John  Walker,  Square, esq.; 
Thomas  Ayli£fe, esq.;  Samuel Pdmer, esq. ; 
£dw.  Helme,  Parson's^yard,  esq.  Jetifery 
Holmes,  Young-street,  esq. ;  Alexander  Bax- 
ter, esq. ;  Edward  Gpeen,  Square,  esq. ;  Ed- 
mund Jennine^  Younjz-street,  esq. ;  Stephen 
Aisley,  esq.;  Robt  Willson,  Square,  esq.;  Tho- 
soas  Sanders,  Phillimore-place,  esq.;  John 
JMason,esq.;  John  Battye,  esq. ;  Thomas  Bur- 
nett,ParsonVyard,e8q.;  John  Robinson, esq.; 
IsaaC' Lucas,  esq.  and  oilman;  John  Jenkin* 
son,  esq. ;  Thomas  Robinson,  Church-lane, 
4C8q.  and  gardener;  John  Butts,  esq.  and 
iroQmonger. 

Knigkubfidge.  Sir  Joseph  Andrews,  bart. 

Limekauu.  Robert  Batson,  ship  builder; 
Robert  Mellish,  ship4Miilder;  James  Mitchel, 
jope-maker ;  Adam  Steinmetz,  biscuit-baker; 
Jeremiah  Blakeman, timber-merchant;  Tho- 
mas Bird,  distiller;  Charles  Turner,  sail- 
maker;  Thomas  Draine,  brewer;  Emanuel 
Goodheart,  sugar-refiner ;  Chsistopber  Rich- 
ardson, timber- merchant ;  Norrison  Cover- 
dale,  rope-maker;  Anthony  Calvert^  mer- 
ithant. 

Luaon^green,  James  Stephens,  esq. 

Lnubm-ttreet^  Tottenbamrcourt'^oad.  George 
Sewell,  sent. 

MariSorough-artiif  (GretA)^  John  Harrop, 
gent. 

MiU^end.  John  Charrington,  esq.  and 
Brewer;  John  Uptrap,  esq.  and  distiller; 
Balph  Keddey,  esq.  ana  merchant 

JfiMMu  ^iSm^A^.   Francis  Baroneau,  esq. 

M^orfieuk.  Samuel  Mills,  weaver. 

Umigtim  (Stok0).  Geoige  Bigby,  ^. 


and  Ifish^factor;  Jonathan  Bade,  esq.  and 
ahtp-chandler. 

New-roady  I^temkam^couri-road.  Joshua 
Brooks,dealer  in  birds;  John  White, esq.  and 
builder;  Cam  Farmer,  gent. 

Narthumberland-ftreet,  Henry  Capel,  gent. 

Old^Ureat,   Richanl  Child,  distiller. 

Omumd-ttreety  (New\.  Thomas  Nixon, 
esq.  and  merchant ;  William  Cooke,  esq. 

Faddington  street,  €t,  Maty-le-bane^  Rich* 
ard  Carter,  esq. 

Fall-mall.  Aichaid  Cro<\,  esq.  and  banker. 

Fercy '  Ureety  Rathbone- place,  Thomas 
Elmsley,  esq. 

FimUca.  George  Shakespear  esq.  and 
builder. 

Fqplar.  John  Powsey^  carpenter  and  sut>» 
veyor. 

FortmanHguare,  William  Atwick,  esq. 

Fotter'i-bar,  near  Nartbam,  Francis  Ham«- 
mond,  esq. 

FrinceB-itreety  ReMon^iquare.  John  L»- 
vett,  gent. 


Quecn'touare^  Bloomalmry,  William  Frasei; 
esq. ;    William  Mo£b 
William  Arnold,  esq. 


Wuliam  Moffittt,  esq.  and  merchant; 


Queen- slreet^  ( Great )y  lineoln'»4nn:fieldi. 
Robert  Kilby  Cox,  esq.  and.brewer. 

natcUg:  Charles  Bowles,  Glass-house-yard, 
6un-tavern-£elds,  glass  manufacturer;  Jo- 
seph Bird,  Cock-hill,  esq.  and  sail-maker; 
John  Thompson,  Sun-Aavem-fields,  rope- 
maker. 

Ratbbone-place.  Hugli  French,  esq.  and 
apothecary. 

Rnuel^lace.  Sir  John  Crofts, bart.;  Charles 
Bishop,  esq.  and  proctor. 

St.  Catherine's,  William  Mashiter,  whar- 
finger; Henry  Goodwyn,  esq.  and  brewer* 

St,  Jmnes*t-itreetfFiccadiUy,  James  Crane, 
esq. 

S^our-araet  (Upper),  Mary- le- bane. 
William  Phillimore,  eM. 

ShadwelL  NeweU  Connop,  distiller ;  Arthar 
Shakespear,  Stepney-causeway,  esq.  and  rqpe- 
maker;  Matthew  Whiting,  ditto,  sugar-re- 
finer. 

SAoredUck.  Thomas  Proctor,  Holywelt- 
Btreet,  esq.  and  brewer ;  John  Marshall,  ditto, 
esq. 

Smithjield,  (East),  William  Down,  whar- 
finger ;  Kawson  Aislabie,  wine-merchant  and 
soap  boiler. 

<^Ninef*'f-lo»fi^ohn  Harrison,  Duke's-row 
gent. 

Southampton-place^  New-road.  James  Hay- 
earth,  esq.  and  builder;  John  Mandell,  gent 
Thomas  Matthews,  gent.   . 

Southampton-row,  Bloomtbury.  George  Wade,       ^ 
stock-broker. 

South  Molton-ttreet  John  Pratt,  gent, 

SpriuM-gardens.  Edmund  Antrobus,  New- 
streety  esq.  and  banker. 

Stanmore,  Samuel  Dickenson,  esq.;  Charles 
Wiggin,  esq. 

&rand,  Georj^e  Jefteiys,  jeweller  dud  sil- 
versffiitb. 
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gold,  esq. ;  William  Parker,  esa. 

Teddington.  William  Sandby,  esq.  and 
banker. 

Tottenham.  Thomas  Powell,  High-cross, 
esq',  and  merchant ;  William  Row,  ditto,  esq. 
and  broker ;  Charles  Pratt,  miller. 

Tottenham- street.  John  Leader,  gent.;  Jo- 
seph Mawley,  gent. 

Turnham  green.   James  Payne,  esq. 

Turnmiil^street,  Coio-cross.  Philip  Booth, 
distiller. 

Twickenham.  John  Davenport,  esq.  and 
woollen-draper  J  George  Gosling,  esq  and 
banker  ;  Benjamin  Green,  esq.  and  register 
in  chancery  ;  Edmupd  Hill,  Whilton,  esq. and 
gunpowder  merchant 

Vtiruigc.  John  Mercer,  mcalman;  Daniel 
Cock,  dihtiller. 

Wappifig,  Thomas  IMarlin,  King  Edward* 
stairs,  oilmao ;  John  Riioii,  ilermvlage-Blreet, 
cooncr ;  ( )iiniel  M  artiii  ^  Red  iJoii -street,  esq, ; 
Anarevv  Burt,  Cliarblte-slTcet,  esq.  Michael 
HenJey,  cioal-merchanl;  Nathaniel  Allen, 
Waopin^  wall,  sh(]i-t handler, 

Wetkioit-stftiare.  Theuphi  lus  Pritzler ^  sugar- 
refiner  J  Uasten  Kohdc,  esq,  and  Bugar-rttiner* 

WhitichupeL  Henry  Bullock,  Uigh'Slreet^ 
brewer* 

Wttsden.  Joseph  Nicoll,  Neasdown,  gen- 
tleman-Ikrmer  ;  Edward  Frvmklin,  firmer. 

Wimbly-grten,    Richard  Page,  esq. 


Session  Haute ^  CkrkenwtU^  Tut^day^  Oct.  7th. 

The  Grand  Jury  being  called,  presented  a 
true  bill  aa;ainst  Jobn  Martm,  for  high  ireason. 

The  Chief  Jmiice  uskcd  if  there  were  any 
more  bills  ready  for  the  grand  jury. 

The  Forerj'un  said*  the  inry  would  be  glad 
to  adjourn  to  some  rlay,  when  Ihere  might  be 
business  suflicieiit  to  engage  them  the  whole 
day. 

Mr.  WhitCt  one  of  the  soUciiors  to  the  trea- 
sury, said,  if  the  Court  was  adjourned  Liil 
Thursday,  he  though.l  they  should  be  ready 
.with  all  the  bills  that  were  meant  to  be  pre- 
sented, if  that  day  would  he  convenient  for 
the jury. 

The  Foreman  saldj  the  jury  had  no  Direc- 
tion. 

The  Ch it f  Justice  said,  he  had  no  objection, 
after  the  business  of  this  day  was  over,  to  ad- 
journ the  court  to  Thursday,  at  10  o'clock. 

At  this  moment  appeared  in  court  Mr.  Hol- 
croft,  who  addressed  the  court  to  the  follow- 
ing efi'ect : 

*'  My  Lord ;  -^ "  Being  informed  that 
a  bill  foT  high  treason  Las  been  prefer- 
.red  against  me,  Thomas  Holcrofl,  by  his 
majesty's  attorney-generitl,  and  returned 
a  true  bill  by  a  grand  jury  of  these  realms, 
I  come  to  surrender  liiysdf  to  this  court, 
and  my  country,  to  be  put  upon  my  trial- 
that,  if  I  am  a  guilty  man^  the  whole  cje- 


priaciples,  and  conduct  may  be  no  less  puUk. 
And  I  hope,  my  lord,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  vaunting  in  assuring  your  lordship,  this 
Court,  and  my  country,  that,  after  the  misliQr- 
tune  of  having  been  suspected  as  aa  enemj  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  there  is 
nothing  on  earth,  after  which,  as  an  indi? i- 
dual,  I  more  ardently  aspire  than  a  full,  lair, 
and  public  examination. 

"  I  have  further  to  request  that  your  /ord- 
ship  will  inform  me,  if  it  be  not  the  practice, 
in  these  cases,  to  assign  counsel,  and  to  safe- 
the  accused  to  speak  in  his  own  defence? 
Likewise,  whether  free  egress  and  regress  fee 
not  allowed  for  such  persons,  books,  azni 
papers,  as  the  accused,  or  his  counsel,  shall 
deetu  necessary  tor  jusfitjcation?'* 

Chic/  Jail  ice. — *'  With  regard  to  the  Ertt, 
Sir,  it 'will  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  tu  5L^s;zn 
you  counsvcl,  and  also  to  order  that  such  couV 
sol  shall  have  free  access  to  you  at  all  proper 
hours^with  respect,  Sir,  to  the  hbcrty  ii 
sppakint^  for  yourself,  the  accused  wiU  be 
fully  heard  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  his  coui> 
sel ;  but  with  regard  to  paper*,  books^  a^d 
other  things  of  ItSt  kind,  it  is  impos&ibie  tor 
me  to  say  any  thing  precisely,  with  re-ganf  t«^ 
Ibeui,  until  the  thmg  required  be^an^ad. 
However,  ^Ir,  you  may  depetid  upon  it,  etery 
thing  will  be  granted  to  the  parly  accused ^  so 
as  to"  enable  bim  to  make  his  defeoce.  If  I 
underst[ind  you  n*hliy>  you  now  admit  that 
you  are  the  person  tit^nding  Indicted  by  ibc 
name  of  Thomas  Hcjlcrofir' 

Mr.  Ihlcni}.—''  Yes,  my  lord.'' 

Chief  Justice. — "  You  come  here  to  Rrrrot* 
der  yourself,  and  I  can  only  accept  of  that  ^tir- 
rendcr  on  the  suppofjitiuu  that  you  are  iha 
person  so  uidttted.  You  know  the  cocs^- 
quence,  Sir,  of  being  indicted  of  high  trea*cfli. 
I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  orderioi  f^ 
into  cu slowly.  I  wuuld  not  wish  to  laJt^  iny 
advantage  ofvour  coming  fcrwani  in  pcraon* 
indibcreetKv  in  tbii*  manner,  without  htia^ 
called  upon  by  the  ordinary  process  i^  *.h^ 
law.  You  should  have  a  moment  to  cun^c;: 
whether  you  surrender  yourself  as  that  per- 
son/' 

Mr.  Hiilcrtjft. — "  Tl  is  cerlainly  not  my 
wish,  either  to  JBtiicL  upon  myself  unnete^ 
sary  punishment,  or  lo  appear  to  put  tuy^si 
torwarti  on  til  is  occasion,  I  come  only  li 
Tiiouias  Hokroftr  of  Newman- street,  in  tht 
county  of  Middlci^cx,  and  I  certainly  do  n«t 
wish  to  stand  more  forvrard,  than  any  other 
man  ought  to  stand,*^ 

ChitJ  Juftice.—"  I  cannot  enter  into  tiiif 
poi  n  t .  1  f  y 0  u  admi  t  y o  urself  to  be  the  person 
indicLciJ,  the  consequence  muat  be,  that  I 
must  order  you  to  ne  taken  into  cusiodv  in 
answer  this  charge.  I  do  not  know  whet^itf 
you  arc,  or  arc  not,  Thomas  Uolcroft.  1  ^ 
not  know  yuu,  and  therefore  it  is  rmpo&^^^r 
lor  me  to  know  whether  yoji  are  the  period 
stated  in  the  iudjctuient/' 


J!^r.  Hoterp^, — ^*  it  is  equauy  impossiDie 
for  me,  my  lord." 

Chief  Justice.-''^  Why'  then,  Sir,  I  think 

you  had  better  sit  still. Is  there  any  thing 

moved  on  the  part  of  the  crpwn  with  respect 
to  this  gentleman?" 

Solicitor  General. — "  My  lord,  as  I  consider 

him  to  be  the  person  against  whom  a  true 

bill  is  found,  I  move  that  ne  be  committed.'' 

Chief  Jttstice.^**  I  do  not  know  how  many 

persons  there  may  be  of  the  name  of  Thomas 

^ilol croft;  it  would  be  rather  extraordinary  to 

*  commit  a  person  on  this  charge,  if  we  do  not 

Jcnow  him." 

Mr.  Knapp,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
crown,  contended,  that  from  what  the  pri- 
soner had  said  at  first  in  court,  he  admitted 
himself  to  be  the  person." 

Chief  Justice,-^^^  That  does  not  signify. 
Does  the  counsel  for  the  crown  think  fit  that 
this  gentleman  should  be  committed  ?" 

Solicitor  General, — "I  move  that  he  now 
be  taken  in  to  custody."  ' 

Chi^  Justice. — *<  Sir,  you  must  now  stand 
conimitted.". 

Asherifi^s  officer  now  took  Mr.  Holcroft 
into  custody. 

Chief  Juttice  to  the  prisoner.—"  Are  you 
prepared  to  name  your  counsel  ?" 

His  solicitor  immediately  named  Mr.  £rs- 
kine  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  whom  the  court  assigned 
in  the  usual  form. 

The  same  learned  advocates  were  named 
for  Mr  Thelwall  and  Mr.  Baxter. 

John  Pearce  stated  to  the  Court,  that  he 
was  an  articled  clerk  to  Mr.  Martin  against 
whom  the  grand  jury  had  found  a  bill.  He 
requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend Mr.  Martin,  as,  without  his  assistance, 
he  did  not  think  Mr.  Martin  would  be  able  to 
proceed  to  his  trial. 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  this  ap- 
plication, because  there  might  be  a  charge 
against  Mr.  Pearce  himself. 

The  Judge  observed,  that  until  some 
charge  was  preferred,  he  could  not  refuse  this 
application. 

Mr.  White,  the  solicitor,  desired  that  the 
order  might  be  postponed  until  Friday,  which 
the  judee  consented  to,  on  condition  that  a 
eopy  otthe  indictment  was  not  preferred  till 
that  time.  The  chief  justice  then  ordered  the 
ofiicer  to  adjourn  the  Court. 

Mr.  Holcrqft  begged  that  his  servant  might 
be  permitted  to  have  access  to  him. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  was  a  sort  of 
thing  that  was  quite  new,  and  he  did  not 
know  that  he  could  grant  it,  unless  some- 
thing was  stated  by  Mr.  Holcroft,  with  res- 
pect to  his  health,  \o  make  it  requisite. 
'  Mr.  Holcroft  said,  there  was  nothing  of 
that  sort ;  that  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  un- 
usual, or  he  should  not  have  asked  it.  The 
reason  for  his  asking  it,  was,  that  his  servant 
was  his  amanuensis ;  it  had  been  his  habit  to 
dictate  to  this  man,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
extremely  <:oiiveoient  for  him  to  be  indulged 


m  mis  panicuiar,  ii  tnat  was  not  contrary  to 
aistom. 

The  Chief  Justice  SBLidy  he  was  afraid  it  was, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  proper  for  Mr. 
Holcroft  to-  apply  to  another  quarter,  which 
could  better  grant  indulgence  than  he  could 
sitting  in  that  court. 

Mr.  Holcrqft  said,  he  wished  to  have  no  in- 
dulgence ;  he  only  wished  for  justice. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  «  Then,  Sir,  I  can- 
not make  the  order." 

The  Court  then  immediately  adjourned  to 
Thursday,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

[The  preceding;  account  being  that  which  ap- 
peared in  tHe  public  prints,  there  appeared 
next  day,  in  the  same  prints,  the  following 
note  from  Mr.  Holcroft.] 

To  the  Editor,  &c. 

Sir; — ^The  predicament  in  which  I  stand  is, 
I  presume  a  self-evi'ient  motive,  why  I  should 
be  assidiously  carefiil  that  the  following 
mistake,  in  your  account  of  what  passed  yes- 
terday at  Hicks's-hall,  should  be  corrected. 
You  state,  that,  when  asked  by  the  chief  jusr- 
tice  whether  I  admitted  myself  to  be  the  per- 
son indicted  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Hoi- 
croft,  I  answered,  "  Yes,  my  lord ;"  far  from 
answering  in  this  direct  manner,  the  question 
immediately  awakened  in  me  some  apprehen- 
sion of  having  too  implicitly  credited  the  re- 
ports I  heard,  from  persons  of  various  rank 
and  station,  that  a  bill  for  high  treason  was 
found  against  me ;  the  purport  of  my  answer 
to  his  lordship  immediately  was,  that  the 
only  knowledge  I  had  of  the  event  was  that 
which  I  derived  from  these  reports.  Such  an 
answer  as  you  have  been  informed  I  made, 
might  very  innocently  have  escaped  a  very 
innocent  man,  though  the  tnith  is,  it  did  not 
happen  to  escape  me.  It  might  perhaps  too 
very  innocently,  but  mistakenly,  have  im- 
plied, in  the  minds  of  some  people,  a  consci- 
ousness of  my  having  deserved  to  be  indicted ; 
an  innuendo  which,  from  my  heart  and  soul, 
and  with  all^the  faculties  I  possess^  of  mind 
memory,  and  truth,  I  repel. 

Thomas  Holcroft. 

Newgate,  October  8, 1794. 


Session  House,  Ckrkenwell,  Thursday^  Oct.  9th. 

The  Court  met  again  at  ten  o'clock,  when 
the  grand  jury  presented  a  true  bill  for  high 
treason  against  John  Hillier. 

Another -bill  was  then  preferred  by  Mr. 
White,  solicitor^  of  the  treasury.  With  this 
bill  the  iury  retired  to  their  own  room;  after 
which  the  Court  adjourned  to  Thursday,  the 
sixteenth  of  October. 


Session-House^Clerkenwellpliursday^Oct,  i6th. 

The  Court  sat  as  before.  The  grand  jiiry 
returned  a  true  bill  against  Jotm  Philip 
Franklow  for  higlv  treason. 
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Mr.  Whit€s  solicitor  of  the  treMury,  the* 
Referred  two  other  bills  to  the  mod  jury. 

The  Chief  JuUic€  c^Merved,  he  should  wish 
to  adiovro  the  Court  finr  the  accommodation  of 
the  jury,  and  he  thoueht  Tuesday  next  might 
be  a  proper  day;  in  tEe  mean  time  the  jury 
would  proceed  on  the  bills  now  before  them. 
His  lordship  said,  he  hoped  on  Tuesday  to 
discharge  the  jury  from  a  very  long  and  k- 
bofiaus  service;  at  least  until  further  sum- 
mons. His  lordship  asked  if  there  was  any 
jBotion  to  be  made  r  To  which,  there  being  no 
answer,  the  court  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the 
1 1st  of  October. 


Tuaday^  October  %\ti. 

The  court  met,  when  the  erand  jury  found 
« true  bill  against  Thomas  Spence  for  high 
treason. 

A  bill  agunst  John  Ashley,  for  the  same 
crime  was  not  found. 

Ai^ourned  to  Saturday  the  95th  of  October. 

[At  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  the 
S4th  of  October,  the  prisoners,  who  were  con- 
£ned  in  the  Tower,  were  taken  from  thence  by 
the  sheriffs,  and  conveyed  in  hackney  coaches 
guarded  by  constables,  /kc.  bujt  no  military, 
to  Newgate.] 


Saturday;  OdnbertM. 

The  Court  met  at  the  Session-House,  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  when,  atone  o^cIock.  the  fi;>llow- 
ing  took  their  seats  on  the  bench. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  M'Donald,  S»ir  B.  Ho- 
tham,  Sir  N.  Grose,  Sir  F.  Bulier.— J^der- 
Miefi,  Clarke,  Gill,  Picket,  Newman,  Ma- 
caulay,  Anderson. 

After  the  usual  proclamation,  Mr.  Kirby, 
the  keeper  of  New^te,  was  ordered  to  bring 
to  the  bar  the  following  prisoners  in  his  cus- 
tody, against  whom  the  grand  jury  had  found 
their 

First  Bill  of  Indictment. 

Tkmm$  HardVf  late  of  Westminster,  in  the 
cf>unty  of  Middlesex,  shoemaker. 

John  Home  Tooke^  late  of  Wimbledon,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  clerk. 

John  Augtuius  Bonnetff  late  of  the  parish  of 
St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex aforesaid,  sentleman. 

Stewart  Kydd^ltJie  of  London,  eso. 

Jeremiah  Joyce,  of  the  parish  of  St  Mary- 
l&-bone,  otherwise  Maiybone,  in  tl|B  county 
of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  gentleman. 

ThomoM  Hokroft,  late  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary-le-bone.  otherwise  Marybone,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  gentleman. 

John  Richter,  late  of  Westminster,  in  the 
said  county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman. 

John  Theiwallf  late  of  WcAtminster,  in  the 
«aid  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  gentleman. 

John  Baxter,  l«lA  of  the  p»mh  ofSt  Leo- 
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oar4, 8hot«dit6h,  in  4it  couBl;y  of  Middlesei, 
aforesaid,  li^urer. 

The  Court,  immediately  on  thdr  appesr- 
ance,  wished  to  know,  whether  the  pnsuoas' 
counsel  attended  in  pursuance  to  their  nomi- 
nation  and  appointment? 

Mr.  Gumey  replied,  thai  in  addhkm  to  hii 
learned  friends  present,  who  had  been  rw 
tained,  he  expected  Mr.  Eraki^e,  Mr.  Gibfas, 
and  Mr.  F.  Vaughao,  who  bad  been  noni. 
nated  by  the  Court 

The  Court  condescended  to  wait  aitwai- 
nutes. 

The  windows  which  are  behind  tk  W, 
where  the  prisoners  were,  having  be»  pre- 
viously let  down  by  the  Lord  Presideolfiw- 
ders,  so  as  to  admit  a  strong  current  of  av. 
the  following  observations  were  made  by 

Mr.  Home  Tooke.—''  My  lord,  I  beg  ktve 
to  represent  to  the  Court,  that  we  luire  jss 
come  out  of  a  very  confined  and  ckse  boie, 
and  the  windows  now  opened  at  our  tadu, 
expose  us  to  so  much  cola  air,  that  our  balih, 
particularly  nw  own,  will  be  coQsidcrabljca- 
dangered,  tod  most  probably  we  shall  \tm 
our  voices  l^fore  we  leave  the  place.  Iskfl, 
therefore,  request  of  the  Court  to  be  i^ 
missed  as  soen  as  their  convenience  vill 
permit" 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Commission- 
*'  If  you  are  prepared  to  plead,  sir,  you  oaj 
be  dismissed  ahnost  immediately.  We  wm 
waiting  for  your  counsel,  that  you  might  hsu 
the  benefit  of  their  assistance.'* 

Mr.  H.  Tooke.-^**  My  k>id,  in  a  great  mo- 
sure  am  I  prevented  from  being  now  able  ti 
say  any  toing  on  the  subject  of  the  indict- 
ment £om  tl^  circumstance  of  our  not  ba?i^ 
had  the  ten  dear  days  allowed  by  act  of  pr- 
liament,  to  persons  in  our  situation.  B;  tix 
change  of  custody  a  whole  day  has  beeo  caBk> 
pletely  lost  to  us;  in  consequence,  we  h» 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  converging  vfEk 
our  counsel.  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Gibbi 
had  engaged  themselves  to  dine  with  meet 
Friday,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  togelbv 
on  the  business  of  this  day.  Notice  m 
given  me  as  late  as  nine  or  ten  on  Thundi; 
night  only,  of  my  intended  lemoval;  Ivs 
removed  by  eight  o'clock  the  next  monii^; 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  me,  ther^oref 
to  take  the  advantage  of  my  counsel's  advice, 
as  our  arrangements  were  thus  compieieiT 
destroyed,  and  all  my  papers,  which  I  bii 
collected  and  arranged  in  the  Tower,  tbrovt 
into  disorder  and  confusion.  Your  luidilup- 
who  never  waa  a  prisoner  can  bave  but  s 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  change  of  €■• 
tody." 

The  Lord  Fretident,^^  The  Court  is  ii- 
clined  to  nuike  every  allowanoe  that  cas  be 
expected,  and  is  willing  to  wait  tt>e  arhvibf 
your  counsel.'^ 

Mr.  Tooke.'^''  Rather  than  catch  cold,! 
should  choose  to  plead  at  present.  I  ask  k 
indulgence,  but  desire  subslanlial  justict 
Whan  I  mcntiflpcd  the  oiicuaalattceal'  ^ 
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day's  loss,  I  <fid  nort,  by  ally  maua^-msh  to 
cause  delay.  Ifc  ts  uodoubtedly  clear,  that 
the  acty  which  says,  that  not  leu  than  ten 
days  should  be  allowed,  by  no  means  meant 
to  preclude  the  accused  from  having  Ihe 
advantage  of  aiore  than  ten  days,  If  necea* 
sary  for  the  preparation  of  materials  requisite 
for  their  defence.  I  hope  that  no  inconve* 
aience  will  arise  to  us  from  the  shiftins  of 
custody  :-^  but  we  certunl^  have  not  had  the 
indulgeooe  which  that  law  intended  us.  I 
am,  however^  ready  to  plead,  though  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  my  papers,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  advice.  We  have  been  six  months  in 
close  confinement,  without  being  able  yet  to 
imagine  what  was  the  nature  of  the  charges 
to  be  brought  against  us,  nor  have  we  b^n 
able  to  discover  it  from  the  indictment  found 
against  us." 

Mr.  rAe&vol/.— <"  M7  loid,  I  think  it  my 
duty,  and  an  act  of  justice  to  myself  and  my 
countiy,  to  mention,  in  this  public  manner, 
the  hardships  which  we  have  sufiered.  Not 
to  mentibn  the  loss  of  a  day,  I  myself  have 
to  complain  of  a  circumstanoe  verv  detri- 
mental indeed  to  me.  I  have  been  deprived 
•f  the  benefit  of  my  books  and  papers,  which 
I  had  collected  together,  and  arranged  in  the 
Tower.  When  we  were  removed  from  the 
Tower,  the  sheriffs  thought  proper  not  to  al- 
low me  time  sufficient  to  take  them  with 
me;  I  do  not  mean  to  attach  any  blame  to 
them,  when  I  mention  this,  for  with  great 
politeness  they  promised  I  should  have  them 
sent  me.  Aftierwards,  when  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  for  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  friend  who  was  sending  to  the 
Tower  for  some  things  he  wanted,  I  was  re- 
fused, and  received  an  evasive  answer.  I 
was  informed,  that  they  could  not  send  what 
I  wanted,  as  I  had  a  number  of  other  things 
there,  and  they  must  be  sent  for  together,  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate  coach 
for  them.  This  morning  I  received  a  second 
evasive  answer.  I  mention  this  circumstance 
Bot  with  any  view  of  delay,  for  I  am  as 
anxious,  as  any  man  can  be  for  any  thing,  to 
■aeet  the  justice  of  my  country.*' 

The  indictment  was  then  read  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Arraigns. 

The  prisoners  were  then  severally  asked  the 
usual  questions,  '^  Guilty  or  not  guilty  V^ — 
"  Horn  wili  you  be  tried  V 

Mr.  flarrfy,— «  Not  guiltyr^**  By  God 
9nd  my  country," 

Mr.  Tooke.^*'  Not  guilty:'  On  being  ask- 
ed how  he  would  be  tried,  he  eyed  the  Court 
for  some  seconds  with  an  air  of  significancy, 
which  few  men  are  so  well  able  to  assume, 
and,  shaking  his  head,  emphatically  answered 
— "  I  WOULD  be  tried  by  God  and  my  country. 

But " 

The  others  answered  in  the  usual  manner—- 
•*  Not  guilty** — By  God  and  my  country." 

Mr.  Bonney  was  about  to  make  some  re- 
marks, when  he  was  interrupted  by 
"ihe  Lord  President, — ^'Tooke  having  com- 

i 


{^famed'of  the  ooldntef  of  the  aif,  may  with^ 

Aaw." 

Mr.  Tooke  then  withdrew. 

JohnJxtguUu*  BcmiMiy.— «'  My  ford,  there 
is  an  error  in  this  indictment,  which  eBtida» 
me  tojplead  in  abatement.  I  am  described 
late  of  the  parish  of  8$,  Giles  m  tke  FieUb, 
whereas  I  ou^ht  to  have  been  described  of 
the^ajrish  of  A.  Paneras,  I  never  did  reside 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles.  But,  my  lord,  I 
am  also  charged  by  this  indictment  witii  hav- 
ing committed  treason  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles;  and  as  my  description  is  just  as  true 
and  correct  as  this  assertion,  I  am  content 
to  take  my  trial  upon  the  indictment  i&  ita 
present  form;  for  1  look  forward  with  eamesk 
and  amdous  expectation  for  the  day  when  a 
jury  of  my  country  shall  justify  me  firom  the 
aspersions  thrown  on  my  character  by  this 
indictment:  I  therefore  wave  my  objection, 
and  plead  generally,  that  I  am  not  guilty 7* 

Mr.  ThaaMU. — *^  There  is  a  circumstance, 
liiy  lord,  which  my  counsel  have  informed 
me  would  entirely  quash  this  indictment  as 
for  as  regards  me,  if  I  were  inclined  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  My  description  is  notrieht  t 
I  atn  described  as  an  inhabitant  of  Wes^ 
mhuter,  whereas  I  reside  in  the  Libertia  of 
the  Ducky  of  Lancaster.  Anxious  as  I  adi 
to  have  nur  conduct  examined  into  by  mv 
country,  I  despise  the  idea  of  availing  myacM 
of  any  paltry  subterfuge.  I  feel  perfectiy  con- 
vinced, that  when  the  long  expected  day  shall 
come,  no  Aonert  jury  can  say  otherwise  than 
I  do  now, — Not  guilty.^* 

Mr.  Bonney  then  said,  *'  I  beg  that  your 
lordships  will  allow  me  a  few  words  before 
we  quit  the  bar.  I  assure  you,  if  I  had  been 
arraigned  for  any  known  and  certain  treason^ 
for  murder,  or  for  felony,  I  would  ask  no  far 
vour  of  your  lordships;  but  when  1  stand  be* 
fore  you  upon  a  case,  in  which  (and  I  believe 
I  have  your  lordships'  opinion  in  my  fovour 
on  the  subject)  if  the  tabts  charged  against 
us  should  be  proved,  there  would  still  be  very 
great  doubt  upon  the  law,  I  trust  I  do  not 
make  an  improper  request  when  I  solicit  your 
lordships,  that  we  may  be  allowed  as  many 
of  the  little  comforts  and  conveniences  of  lifo 
(to  which  we  have  been  accustomed)  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  security  of  our  persons. 
Your  lordships,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  with  me^ 
that  a  situation  in  which  a  man  can  neither 
sleep  by  night,  nor  cast  his  eye  on  a  ray  of 
comfort  by  day,  is  not  much  adapted  to  pre- 
pare his  mind  for  so  important  a  trial  as 
mine — and  yet,  my  lords,  such  is  my  situa- 
tion. 

'*  I  beg  to  be  understood  not  to  intend  the 
smallest  insinuation  against  the  sheriffs;  their 
language  and  their  countenances,  when  they 
visited  me  yesterday  in  my  cell,  sufficiently 
convinced  me  of  the  concern  they  felt  at  not 
being  able  to  afford  me  better  accommodation. 
My  request,  therefore,  to  your  lordships  is, 
that  we  may  be  remanded  to  the  custody  of 
the  governor  of  the  Tower,  where  we  have 
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been  treated,  for  two  and  twenty  weeks,  with 
the  ereatest  humaDity  and  attention/' 

I^r.  Rkhter  and  Mr.  Baxter  also  complained 
of  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  places 
where  they  were  confined. 

The  Lard  President,—*^  I  must  repeat,  that 
the  Court  can  only  refer  you  to  the  discretion 
and  humanity  of  the  tfherifls,  who  have  al* 
ready  undertaken  to  pay  attention  to  your 
complaints/' 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — **  My  lord,  as  the 
prisoners  havo  signified  their  desire  to  he  tried 
separately,  I  move  that  Mr.  Hardy  be  tried 
first ;  and  that  the  warrants,  made  necessary 
by  a  late  act  of  parliament,  for  constituting 
ttie  commission,  be  recorded." 

Mr.  Erskine,  who,  together  with  Mr*  Gibbs 
and  Mr.  Vaughan,  counsel  for  the  prisoners, 
had  come  into  court  during  the  readmg  of  the 
indictment  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  apolo- 
gized to  the  Court  for  their  momentary  ab- 
.sence,  as  not  expecting  the  business  of  the 
Court  to  begin  so  early.  He  understood  that 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  had  stated,  and  truly,  to 
the  Court,  the  total  want  of  communication 
between  him  and  his  counsel,  owing  to  his 
unexpected  removal.  He  therefore  confided 
in  the  discretion  and  humanity  of  the  Court, 
that  they  would,  in  some  degree,  remedy  this 
evil,  by  not  proceeding  to  trial  till  Tues- 
day next  at  the  soonest,  in  order  to  afford  an 
•interval  for  such  communication  between  the 
prisoners  and  counsel  as  was  necessary  for 
their  safety. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  the  prisoners 
were  duly  apprized  of  their  being  to  be  ar- 
raigned as  on  this  day.  Their  removal  from  the 
Tower  to  Newnte  was  arranged  to  take  place 
as  late  as  possible^  in  order  to  prevent  their 
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being  embarrassed  by  intemiption  in  their 
communication  with  thttr  friends  and  coun- 
sel. Of  the  present  objection  he  had  hesni 
nothing  till  the  present  moment,  which  he 
was  convinced  was  unpremedita^bed,  else  be 
was  satisfied  that  the  counsel  would  not  bare 
concealed  it  from  him.  As  the  great  object, 
however,  he  had  in  view  was,  ttxat  a  jury  ot' 
the  country  should  ultimately  decide  wtietfaer 
or  not  those  charges  were  well  or  iU  founded, 
which  a  grand  jury  had  already  decUied  were 
not  totafly  destitute  of  foundation,  be  was 
ready  to  assent  to  the  delay  proposed,  and 
therefore  had  no  objection,  if^  the  Corn  so 
willed  it,  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hardy  sht^ 
stand  over  till  Tuesday. 

The  CoiBt  accordingly  decided  to  postpooe 
the  commencement  of  the  trials  till  Tuentav 
next.  The  attorney-general  suggested  to  tne 
Court,  either  that  they  must  meet  on  MondiT 
next,  for  which  day  the  petit  jury  were  su2:< 
moned,  or  else  they  must  be  sumt^oned  a^b 
for  Tuesday. 

The  Court  directed  that  .the  sheriff  shoola 
give  notice  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  j^rr. 
that  their  presence  would  not  be  ne€es5a.7 
till  Tuesday ;  and  that  the  Court  would  vxti 
on  Monday  morning  pro  format  and  so  &djw<!m 
over  to  the  following  day,  then  to  proceb4  to 
business. 

The  Court  was  then  adjoumeti  till  Moo-ii^ 
next  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


Monday^  October  27. 

The  Court  met  at  sev^en  o'clock  in  tic 
morning,  pro  forma,  and  ac^ourned  till  se^t! 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  nest  dwjr  — 
Hardy's  trial,  by  Sibly,  voL  I,  p.  «8. 
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